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PREFACE. 


ls nn 


Tux increased. interest manifested in relation .to all matters affecting 
the East, and the great attention now given to the study of compara- 
tive religion, seem to indicate that the time has come when an attempt 
should be made to place before the English-speaking people of the 
world a systematic exposition of the doctrines of the Muslim Faith. 
The present work is intended to supply this want, by giving, in a tabu- 
lated form, a concise’ account of. the doctrines, rites, ceremonies, and 
customs, together with the technical and theological terms, of the 
Mauhammadan religion. 

Although compiled by a clergyman who has had the privilege of 
being engaged in missionary work at Peshawar for a period of twentv 
years, this ‘‘Dicrionary or Istam” -is not intended to be a contro- 
versial attack on the religious system’ of Muhammad, but rather an 
exposition of its principles and teachings. 

Divided, as the Muslim world is, into numerous sects, it has been 
found impossible to take into consideration all the minor differences 
which exist amongst them. The Dictionary is, for the most part, an 
exposition of the opinions of the Sunni sect, with explanations of. the 
chief points on which the Shish and Wahhabi schools of thought differ 
from it. Very special attention. has been given to the views of the 
Wahhabis, as it is the Author’s oconvictiof that they represent the 
earliest teachings of the Muslint Faith as they came from ‘Muhammad 
and his immediate successors: When it is remembered that, according 
to Mr. Wilfrid Blunt’s estimate, the Shiah sect only numbers some 
ten millions out of the one hundred and seventy five millions of Mu- 
hammadans. in the world, it will be secn that, in compiling a Dic- 
tionary of Mubammadanism, the Shiah tenets must of necessity occupy 
a secondary place in the study of the religion. Still, upon all 
important questions of theology and jurisprudence, these differences 
have been noticed. 

The present book does not profess to be a. Biographical Dic- 
tionary. ‘the great work of tho Khallikan, translated into English by 
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Slane, supplies this. But short biographical notices of persons con- 
nected with the early history of Islam have been given, inasmuch as 
many of these persons are connected with religious dogmas and cere- 
monies; the martyrdom of Husain, for instance, as being the foundation 
of the Muharram ceremonies; Abu Hanifah, as connected with a 
school of jurisprudence ; and the Khalifah ‘Umar as the real founder of 
the religious and political power of Islam. In the biographical notice 
of Muhammad, the Author has expressed his deep obligations to Sim 
Wittram Muip’s great work, the Life of Mahomet. 

It is impossible for anyone to write upon the subject of Muham- 
madanism without being largely indebted, not only to Sir William 
Muir’s books, but also to the works of the late Mr. Lang, the author 
of Modern Egyptians, new editions of which have been edited by Mr. 
Srantey Lane Poors. Numerous quotations from these volumes will 
be found in the present work. 

But whilst the Author has vot hesitated in this compilation to 
avail himself of the above and similar works, he has, during a long 
residence amongst Muhammadan peoples, been able to consult very 
numerous Arabic and Persian works in their originals, and to obtain 
the assistance of very able Muhammadan native scholars of all schools 
of thought in Islam. 

He is specially indebted to Dr. F. Sreincass, of the Univer- 
sity of Munich, the author of the English-Arabic and Arabic-English 
Dictionaries, for a careful revision of the whole work The interesting 
article on wrRiITINe is from the pen of this distinguished scholar, as 
well as some valuable criticisms on the composition of the qur’an, and 
a biographical sketch of the Khalifah ‘Omar. 

Orieutalists may, perhaps, be ‘surprised to find that Sixaism has 
been treated as a sect of Islam, but the Compiler has been favoured with 
a very able and scholarly article a the subject by Mr. F. Pincorr, 
M.R.A.S., in which he shows that the “religion of Nanak was really 
intended as a compromise between Hinduism and Muhammadanism, if 
it may not even be spoken of as the religion of 2 Muhammadan 
sect,”—the publication of which in the present work seemed to be 
most desirable. 

At the commencement of the publication of the work, the Author 
received very valuable assistance from the Rev. F. A. P. Saireerr, 
M.A., Principal of the Lahore Divinity College, as well as from other 
friends, which he must gratefully acknowledge. 

Amongst the numerous suggestions which the Author received for 
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the compilation of this Dictionary, was one from a well-known Arabic 
scholar, to the effect that the value of the work would be enhanced 
if the quotations from the Qur’an, and from the Traditions, were given 
in their original Arabic. This, however, seemed incompatible with 
the general design of the book. The whole structure of the work is 
intended to be such as will make it available to English scholars unac- 
quainted with the Arabic language; and, consequently, most of the 
information given will be found under English words rether than under 
their Arabic equivalents. For example, for information regarding the 
attributes of the Divine Being, the reader must refer to the English 
Gop, and not to the Arabic atnan; for all the ritual and laws 
regarding the liturgical service, to the English prayer, and not to 
the Arabic saLat; for the marriage laws and ceremonies, to the Eng- 
lish MarriacE, and not to the Arabic nrxaH. It is hoped that, in this 
way, the information given will be available to those who are entirely 
unacquainted with Oriental languages, or, indeed, with Eastern iife. 

The quotations from the Qur’an have been given chiefly fron 
Pahner’s and Rodwell's translations; and those in the Qur’anic narra- 
tive of Biblical characters (moszs for example) have been taken from 
Mr. Sranizy Lane Poowe’s edition of Lane’s Selections. But, when 
needful, entirely new translations of quotations from the Qur’an have 
been given. 

The “ Dictionary or Istam’”’ has been compiled with very con- 
siderable study and labour, in the hope that it will be useful to many ; 
—to the Government offivial cailed to administer justice to Muslim 
peoples ; to the Christian missionary engaged in controversy with Mus- 
lim scholars; to the Oriental traveller seeking hospitality amongst 
Muslim peoples; to the student of comparative religion anxious to 
learn the true teachings of Islam ;—to all, indeed, who care to know 
what are those leading principles of thought which move and guide one 
hundred and seventy-five millions of the great human family, forty 
millions of whom are under the rule of Her Most Gracious Majesty 
the Empress of India. 


July 23rd, 1885. 


Tre Anasio Lerrers tN TATS VOLUME BA‘VE BEEN TRANSLITEBATED 
AS FOLLOWS -— 


Pronunciation. 


slight aspiration. 


‘| JAbE A u, t, u, at the beginning of a word. 
~ Bi B | As in English. — 
w Ta yy A soft dental], like the Lialian ¢. 
rey Sa Ss Very nearly the sound of th in thing. 
z Jim J As in English. 
c Ha H A strong aspirate. 
é Kha Kh Guttural, like the Scotch ch in loch. 
R) Dal D | Soft denial. 
3 Zal Zz, i A sound between df and z. 
ee 
‘ | ic < |b Asin English. 
Ue Shin Sh 
y | Sad g Astrongly articulated ¢; in Central Asia 
as sw. 
ZL |  Zad | ZL Something like the foreign pronunciation 
| of the ti in that; in Central Asia and 
India z or zw. 
| b Ta | rr. A strongly articulated palatal ¢. | 
eee Za Z A strongly articulated z. 
a ‘Ain | : A guttural, the pronunciation of which 
must be learnt by ear. 
lone Ghain Gh_~=si|_ A strong guttural gi. 
uv Fa ¥ As in Euelish. 
3 Qaf Q Like ck in stuck. 
J Kaf K 
J Lam L 
— Mim M 
re) Nia N As in English. 
s Ha H 
| 9 Wat H Ww 
| «8 Ya Y ) 
| es Kathah a | 
—~ | Kasrah i As in Italian. 
-—— | Zammah u 
. , Pronounced as a, 2, u, preceded by a very 


Hamzah | 
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AARON. Arabic Harin. (ys). 
The account given of Aaron in the Qur’an will 
be found in the articlo on Moses. In Sirah 


xix. 29, the Virgin Mary is addressed as “ the 


Sister of Aaron.” [maRy, mocEs.| _ 

ABAD (x). Eternity; without 
end, as distinguished from Azal (,J;\), 
without beginning. 


‘ABASA (Ut). “He frowned.” 
The title of the Lxxxth chapter of the Qur’an. 
It is said that a blind man, named ‘Abdullah 
ibn Umm Maktiim, once interrupled Muham- 
mad in conversation with certain -chiefs of 
Quraish. The Prophet, however, took no 
notice of him, but frowned and turned ‘away ; 
and in the first verse of this Sirah, he is 
represented as reproved by God for having 
done so :—“ He frowned and turned his back, 
for tbat the blind man came unto him.” 


“ABBAS (Gale). ‘I'he son of ‘Abdu 
‘1-Muttalib, and. consequently the paternal 
uncle of Muhammad. The most celebrated 
of the ‘‘Companions,” and the founder of: the 
Abbaside dynasty, which. held the Khalifate 
for a period of 509 years, namely, from A.D. 
749 to d.p..1258. “He died in an 82. His 
son Ibn-‘Abbas was also a celebrated autho- 
rity on Islamic traditions end lay. . [IBN 
‘ABBAS, ABBASTNES. | 


ABBASIDES. Arabic al-‘Abbdsiyah 
(Jqulgast). ‘The name of a dynasty of 
Khalifaha descended from al-‘Abbas, the son 
‘of ‘Abdu ‘1-Muttalib, and a paternal uncle of 
‘Muhammad. On account of their descent 
from. so near a relation of the Prophet, the 
Abbasides had, ever since the introductian of 
‘slim, been very high in esteem amongst the 
Arabs, and bad’ at an early period begun to 
excite the jealousy of the Umaiyade Khalifahs, 
who after the defeat of ‘Ali occupied the 
throne of the Arabian Empire, The. Abbas- 


“ale 


ides had for some time asserted their cJaime 
to the Khalifate, and. in a.p. 746 they 'com- 
menced open hostilities. In 749 the Abbaside 
Khaliifah Aba ’l--Abbas, surnamed as-Saffah, 
“the blood-shedder,” was recognied- as.Kha- 
difah at al-Kifah, and Marwan IL., the last of 
the: Umaiyade Khalifahs, was defeated and 
slain. 

Thirty-seven Khalifahs of the Abbaside dy- 
nasty reigned over the Muhammadan empire, 
extending over the period from a.g. 182 (a.b. 
749-50) to a.u. 656 (a.D. 1258). 

The names of the Abbaside Khalifahs are :-— 
Abii ’l-‘Abbas as-Saffah (a.v. 749), al-Mansur 


* (av. 754), al-Mahdi (a.p. 775), al-Hadi (a.p. 


785), Haran ar-Rashid (4.p. 786), al-Amin 
ao: 809), al-Ma’ntn (4.p. 818), al-Mu‘tasim 
A.D. 833), al-Wasiq (4.D. 842), al-Mutawakkil 
(av. 847), al-Muntasir (4.d. 861), a]-Musta‘in 
AD, 862), al-Mu‘tazz (a.p. 866), al-Muhtadi 
4.D, 869), al-Mu‘tamid (a.p. 870), al-Mu‘tazid 
4.D. 892)) al-Muktafi (4.p. 902), al-Muqtadir 
4.D. 908), al-Qahir (4.p. 932), ar-Razi (a.p. 
934), al-Muttaqi (4.D 940), al-Mustaqfi (4.D. 
944), al-Mutif (A.D. 945), at-Tais (a.p..974), 
al-Qadir (AD. 994), al-Qaim (4.p. 1031), al 
at ee (4.D. 107%), al-Mustazhir (s.p, 1094), 
ustarshid (4.D. 1118), ar-Rashid (4.0 
1135), al-Muqtafi (4.p. 1136), al-Mustanjid 
(ad. 1160), al-Mustazi (4.p. 1170), an-Nasir 
(A.D, 1180), ag-Zabir (a.p, 1225), al-Mustansir 
(A.D. 1226), al-Musta‘sim (a.p. 1242 to a.p. 
1258). = 
In the reignot ai-Musta‘sim Hilaki, grand- 
aon of Jingiz’ Khan, entered Persia and 
became Sultan a.p. 1266. In 1258 he took 
Baghdad and put the Khalifah al-Musta‘sim to 
death, . [KHALIFAE. ] 


ABDAL ie. “ Substitutes,’ 
pl. of Badal, Crtain persons by whom, it is 
said, God coutinues the world in existence. 
Their. number is. seventy, of whom forty 
reside in Syria, and thirty elsewhere. When 


| one dies another takes. his place, being so 
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appointed by God. It is one of the signs of 
the lass day that the Abdal will come from 
Syria. (M(ishkdt, xxiii. c. 3.) No one pre- 
tends to be able to identify these eminent 
persons iu the world. God alone knows who 
they are, and where they are. 


‘ABDU ’LLAH (S\x.£), The father 
of Muhammad. He was the youngest son of 
‘Abdu ’l-Muttalib. During the pregnancy of 
his wife Aminah, he set out on a mercantile 
expedition to Gaza in the south of Palestine, 
and on his way back he sickened and died at 
al-Madinah, before the birth of his son Mu- 
hammad. (Katibu ‘l-Waq.h, p. 18; Muir’s 
Life of Mahomet, vol. i. p. 11.) 


‘ABDU ’LLAH IBN SA‘D (alue 
ds (y2) One of Muhammad’s secre- 
taries. It is related that, when Muhammad 
instructed ‘Abdu ‘lah to write down the 
words (Sirah xxiii. 12-14), “ We (God) have 
created man from an extract of clay... 
then we produced it another creation,” ‘Abdu 
Vlah exclaimed, “And blessed be God, 
the best of creators”; and Muhammad told 
him to write that down also. Whereupon 
‘Abdu ‘llah boasted that he had been inspired 
with a sentence which the Prophet had ac- 
knowledged to be part of the Qur’an. It is of 
him that it is written in the Qur’an, Sirah vi. 
93, “ Whois more unjust than he who devises 
against God a lie, or says,‘ I am inspired,’ 
when he is not inspired at all.” 


‘ABDU ’L-MUTTALIB (—tesiuc). 
Muhammad’s grandfather and his guardian 
for two years. He died, aged 82, a.p. 578. 
His sons were ‘Abdu ‘lah (Muhammad's 
father), al-Haris az-Zuhair, Abii Talib, Abi 
Labab, al-‘Abbas, and Hamza. 


‘ABDU ’L-QADIR AL-JILANI 
(deg) jslWinc). The celebrated 
founder of the Qadiriyah order of darweshes, 
surnamed Pir-Dastagir. He died and was 
buried at Baghdad, a.u. 561. 


‘ABDU ’R-RAHMAN IBN ‘AUF 
(c49e op Geeyiscc). One of the Com- 
panions who embraced Islam at a very early 
period, and was one of those who fled to 
Ethiopia. He also avcompanied Muhammad 
in all his battles, and received twenty wounds 
at UOhud, He died am. 32, aged 72 or 75, 
and wus buried at Baqi‘u ‘1-Ghargqad the 
graveyard of al-Madinah. 


ABFL. Arabic Habil (je), Heb. 
ban Hebel. In the Qur’an “ the two 


sons of Adam” are called Habil wa Qabil, 
and the following is tho account given of 
them in that book (Surah v. 30-35), together 
with the remarks of the commentators in 
italics (as rendered in Mr. Lane’s Selections, 
2nd ed., p. 53), “ Recite unto them the history 
of the two sons of Adam, namely, Abel 
and Cai, with truth. When they offered 
{theix] offering to God (Abel's being a ram, and 
Cain's beng produce of the earth), and it was 
accepted from one of them (that 7s, from Abel; 
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for fire descended from heaven, and devoured 
his offering), and it was not accepted from the 
other, Cain was enraged; but he concealed his 
envy until Adam eee a pilgrimage, when 
he said unto his brother, 1 will assuredly siay 
thee, Abel said, Wherefore? Cain answered, 
Because of the acceptance of thine offering to 
the exclusion of mine. Abel replied, God only 
accepteth from the pious. If thou stretch 
forth to mo thy hand to slay me, I will not 
stretch forth to thee my hand to slay thee; 
for I fear God, the Lord of the worlds. I 
desire that thou shouldst bear the sin [which 
thou intendest to sommit] against me, dy 
slaying me, and thy sin which thou hast com- 
mitted before, and hou wilt be of the compa- 
nions of the fire.— And that is the recompense 
of the offenders.— But his soul suffered him to 
slay his brother so he slew him; and he 
became of [the number off those who suffer 
loss. And he knew not what to do with him; 
for he was the first dead person upon the face of 
the-earth of the sonsaf Adam. So he-carried 
him upon his baek. And God sent a raven, 
which scratched up the earth with its bill 
and its talons and raised it over a dead raven 
that was with it until it hid it, to show him 
how hé should hide the corpse of his brother 
He said, O my disgrace! Am I unable to be 
like this raven, and to hide the corpse of my 
brother?—And he became of [the number 
of] the repentant. And he digged [a grave] 
for him and, hid him.—On account of this 
which Cain did We commanded the children 
of [srae] that he who should slay a soul (not 
for the latter’s having slain a soul or committed 
wickedness in the earth, such as infidelity, or 
adultery, or intercepting the way, and the like) 
[should be regarded] as though he had slain 
all mankind; and he who saveth it alive, by 
abstuining from slaying it, as though he had 
saved alive all mankind.” 

“The occasion of their making this offer- 
ing is thus related, according to the common 
tradition in the East. Each of them being 
born with a ‘twin-sister, when they were 
grown up, Adam, by God’s direction, ordered 
Cain to marry Abel’s twin-sister, and Abel to 
marry Cain’s; (for it being the common 
opinion that marriages ought not to be had 
in the nearest degrees of consanguinity, since 
they must necessarily marry their sisters, it 
seemed reasonable to suppose they ought to 
take those of the remoter degree ;) but this 
Cain refusing to agree to, because his own 
sister was the handsomest, Adam ordered 
them to make their offerings to God, thereby 
referring the dispute to His determination. 
The commentators say Cain’s offering was a 
sheaf of the very worst of his orn, but 
Abel’s a fat lamb of the best of his flock.” 
Sale’s Koran, I., p. 122. 

‘ABID (we). “A worshipper [of 
God}.” A term generally used for a devout 
person. The word frequently occurs in the 
Qur’an; e.g. Surah ii. 132: “The baptism 
sibghah) of God! And who is better than 

od at baptizing? Weare the worshippers 
(‘abidun) of God.” The word stbghah is trans- 
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lated by Professor Palmer“ dye” and “dyeing,” 
but Sale, following the Muslim commentators, 
al-Baizawi, Jalalu ‘d-din, and Husaini, who 
Say it refers to tho Christian rite, translates it 
“baptism.” Others say that it means fitrah 
or din, the religion of God, with an adapta- 
tation to which mankind are created. See 
Lane's Lexicon. [BAPTISM. | 


ABIQ (3). A runaway slave. 


[ABSCONDING OF. SLAVES. ] 


ABJAD (s='). The name of an 


arithmetical arrangement of the alphabet, the _ 


letters of which have different powers from 
one to one thousand. It is in the order of 
the alphabet as used by the Jews as far as 
400, the six remaining letters being added 
by the Arabians. The letters spell the 


words— 
abjad flawwoz hutti kalaman 
saifas garashet sakhaz zazigh 


The author of the Arabic Lexicon, al-Qamis, 
says that the first six words are the names 
of celebrated kings of Madyan (Midian), and 
that the last two words were added by the 
Arabians. Some say they are the names of 
the eight sons of the inventor of the Arabic 
character, Muramir ibn Murra. 

The following is a list of the letters with 
their English equivalents, and the power of 
each in numbers :— 


la(i,u)' 60 8s oF 
26 & Oped enc 
3 9 & 80 f 
4 ds 90 s 
5 h & 100 ¢ 
6 w ,5 200m ihe a3 
| 300 sh 
Bhs 400 £ w 
Tt. 8 500 s & 
10 y ¢ 600 kh € 
20 & 3 100 er izruls 
BON 800 z 
40 m 900 2 +b 
50 n gy 1000 gh & 
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ABLOTION. Arabic, wazi’, wuz 
(°y#9), Persian, dbdast (e—4}). Ablu- 
tion is described by Muhammad as “the half of 
faith and the key of prayer” (Mishkét, iii. 3c), 
and is founded on the authority of the Qur’an, 
sirah v. 8,‘O Believers! when ye prepare 
yourselves for prayer, wash your faces and 
hands up to the elbows, and wipe your heads 
and your feet to the ankles.” 

These ablutions are absolutely necessary as 
@ preparation for the recital of the liturgical 
form of prayer, and are performed as follows: 
The worshipper, having tucked up his sleeves 
a little higher then his elbows, washes his 
hands three times; then he rinses his mouth 
three times, throwing the water into it with 
his right hand. After this, he, with his right 
hand, throws water up his aostrils, snuffing 
it up at the same time, and then blows it oat, 
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compressing his uestrils with the thumb and 
finger of the left hand—this being also per- 
formed three times. He then washes hia 
faco three times, throwing up the water with 
both hands. He next washes his right hand 
and arm, as high as the elbow, as many times, 
causing the water to rnn along his arm from 
the palm of the hand to the elbow. and in 
the same manner he washes the left. Then 
he draws his wetted right hand over the 
upper part of his head, raising his turban 
or cap with his left. If he has a beard, he 
then combs it with the wetted fingers of his 
right hand, holding his hand with the palm 
forwards, and passing the fingers through his 
beard from the throat upwards. He then 
puts the tips of his fore-fingers into his ears 
and twists them round, passing his thumbe at 
the same time round the back of the ears 
from the bottem upwards. Next, he wipes 
his neck with the back of the fingers of both 
hands, making the onds of his fingers meet 
behind his neck, and then drawing them for- 
ward. Lastly, he washes bis feet, as high as 
the ankles, and passes his fingers between the 
toes. During this ceremony, which is gene- 
rally performed in less than three minutes, 
the intending worshipper usually recites some 
pious ejaculations or prayers. For example :— 

Before commencing the wazw:—“I am 
going to purify myself from all bodily un- 
cleanness, preparatory to commencing prayer, 
that holy act of duty, which will draw my 
soul near to the throne of the Most High. 
In the name of God, the Great and Mighty. 
Praise be to God who has given us grace to 
be Muslims. Islam is a truth and infidelity 
a falsehood.” 

When washing the nostrils :—‘* O my God, if 
Lam pleasing in Thy sight, perfume me with 
the odours of Paradise.” 

When washing the right hand:—‘*O my 
‘God, on the day of judgment, place the book 
of my actions in my right hand, and examine 
my account with favour.” 

When washing the left hand :—**O my God, 
place not at the resurrection the book of my 
actions in my left hand.” 

The Shiya‘is, acting more in accordance 
with the text of the Qur’an quoted above, 
only wipe, or rub (masah) the feet, instead of 
washing them, as do the Sunnis. 

The ablution need not be performed before 
each of the five stated periods of prayer, 
when the person is conscions of having 
avoided every kind of impurity since the last 
performance of the ablution. The private 
parts of the body must also be purified when 
necessary. When water cannot be precured, 
or would be injurious to health, the ablution 
may be performed with dust or sand. This 
eeromony is called Zayammum (q.v.). The 
washing of the whole body is necessary after 
certain periods of impurity. fenusy.] The 
brushing of the teeth is also a religious duty. 
{urswak.| The benofits of abiution are 
highly extolled in the sayings of Muhammad, 
é.g., * He who performs the wazu’ thoroughly 
will extract all sin from hie body, even though 
itt may be lurking under bis finger nails.” “Tp 
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the day vi resurrection people shall eome 
with bright faces, hands and feet and there 
will be jewels in every place where the waters 
of the wazw have reached. (Meshket. iii. 1) 


VESSELS FOK ABLUTIONS USED IN AIGHAN- 
IBTAN AND INDIA 


Me 


VESSELS FOR ABLUTIONS USED IN EGYPT 
(LANE’s “ EGYPTIANS.) 


In all the principal mosques there are 
tanks, or wells, which supply water for the 
purposes of legal purification. [PURIFICATION.] 


ABORTION. Arabic Isgdt. There 
is no mention of the subject in the Qur'an, 
but according to the Fatawz‘Alamgiri (vol. 
1v. p. 238), it is forbidden after the child is 
formed in the womb. Muhammad is related 
to have ordered prayers to be said over an 
abortion, when supplication should be made 
for the father and mother, for forgiveness 
and mercy. (JDdishkat, v.¢. 2.) 


ABRAHAM. Arabic Ibrahim 
(peel) One of the six great pro- 
phets to whom God delivered special laws. 
The “Friend of God,” Khalilu “ah, to. whom 
were revealed twenty portions (sahifah) of 
Scripture. 

Abraham is very frequently mentioned in 
the Quran, together with Ishmacl and Isauc. 


ABRAHAM 


The following are Mr. Lane’s selections (giving 
in itakes the remarks of Muslim commenta- 
tors) — 

e i aciaae when Abraham said to his 
father Azar (this was the surname of Terah), 
Dost thou take images as deities? Verily I 
see thee and thy people to be in a manifest 
error.—(And thus, as We showed him the error 
of his father and hts. people, did We show 
Abraham the kmgdom of the heavens and the 
earth, and [We did so] that he might be of [the 
number of} those who firmly believe.) And 
when, the night overshadowed. him, he saw 8 
star (it ts said thatit was Venus), [and] he said 
unta his people. who were astrotogers, This is 
my Lord, according to your assertion —But 
when it set, he said, I like not those that set.. 
to take them as Lords, since it ts not meet for & 
Lord to experience alteration and change of 
place; as they are of the nature of accidents. 
Yet this had no effect upon them. And when 
he saw the moon rising, he said unto them, 
This is my Lord.—But when it set, he said, 
Verily if my Lord direct me not (if He ran- 
Jirm me not in the right wy), I shall assurédly 
be. of the erring people.—TZhis was a hint to 
his people that they were in-error ; but tt. had no 
effect upon them. And when he saw the sui 
rising, be said, This is my Lord. This is 
greater than the star and the moon.—But when 
it set, and the proof had been rendered more 
strong to them, yet they deststed aot, he said O 
my people, verily I am clear of the [things] 
which ye associate with God; namely the 
images und the heavenly bodies. So they said 
unta him, What dost thou worship? Ae 
answered, Verily I direct my face unto Him 
who hath created the heavens and the earth, 
following the right religion, and lam not of 
the polytheists.—And his-people argued with 
him; [but] he said, Do ye argue with me 
respecting God, when He hath directed me, 
and I fear not what ye associate with Him 
unless my Lord will that aught x eck d 
should befall me? My Lord comprebende 
everything by His knowledge. Will ye not 
therefore consider? And wherefore should 
T fear what ye have associated with God: 
when ye fear not for your having associated 
with God that of which He hath not sent 
down unto you a proof? Then which of the 
two parties is the more worthy of safety 
Are we, or you? If ye know wha is the more 
worthy of it, follow him.—God satth, They 
who have believed, and not mixed their belief 
with injustice (that is, polytheism), for these 
shall be safety from punishment;.and they are 
rightly directed.” (Siirab vi. 74-82. 

“ Relate wnto them, in the book (that.es, the 
Qur'an). the history of Abraham. Verily, he 
was a person of great veracity, a prophet. 
When he Said unto his father Azar, who wor- 
shipped idols, O my father, wherefore dost 
thou worship that which heareth not, nor 
seeth, nor averteth from thee aught,-whether 
of advantage or of injury? 0 my father, 
verily [a degree] of knowledge hath come 
unto me, that hath not come unto thea: 
therefore follow me: [ will direct thee into. a 
right way. O my father, serve not the devil; 
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by obeying him in serving idols ; for the devil 
is very rebellious unto the Compassionate. O 
my father, verily I fear that a punishment will 
betide thee from the Compassionate, if thou 
repent not, and that thou wilt be unto the 
devil an aider, and a companion in hell-fire— 
He replied, Art thon a rejector of my Gods, 
O Abraham, and dost thou revile them? If 
thou abstain not, I will assuredly assail thee 
with stones or with ill words; therefore beware 
of me, and leave me for a long time.—Abra- 
ham said, Peace from me be on thee! I will 
48k pardon for thee of my Lord; for He 
‘8 gracious unto me: and I will separate 
myself from you and from what ye invoxrv. 
mstead of God; and I will call upon my 
Lord: perhaps I shall not be unsuccessful in 
calling upon my Lord, as ye are in calling 
upon tdols.—And when he han separated bim- 
self from them, and from what they wor- 
shipped instead of God, by going to the Holy 
Land, We gave him two sons, that ke might 
cheer himself thereby, namely, Isaac and Jacob ; 
and each [of them] We made a prophet; and 
We bestowed upon them (namely, the three). 
of our mercy, wealth and children; and We 
caused them to receive high commendation.” 
(Strrah six. 42-51.) 

“We gave unto Abraham his direction for- 
merly, before he had attained to manhood ; and 
We know him to be worthy of it. When he 
said unto his father and his people, What are 
these images, to-the worship of which ye are 
devoted ?—they answered, We found our 
fathers worshipping them and we have fol- 
lowed their example. He said unto them. 
Verity ye and your fathers have been in a 
manifest error; They said, Hast, thou come 
unto us with truth in saying this, or art thou 
of those who jest? He answered, Nay, your 
Lord (the being who deserveth to be worshipped) 
is the Lord of the heavens and the earth. 
who created them, not after the similtiude of 
anything pre-existing; and I am of those who 
bear witness thereof. And, by God,I will 
assutedly devise a plot against your idols 
after ye shall have retired, turning your 
backs.—So, after they had gone to their place 
of assembly, on a day when they held a festival, 
he break them in pieces with an axe, except 
the chief of them,.upon whose neck he hung the 
axe; that they might return unto it (namel 
the chief) and sce what he kad done with the 
others. They said, after they had returned 
and seen what he. had done, Who hath done 
this unto our gods? Verily he is. of the 
unjust.—And some of them said, We heard a 
young man mention them reproachfully: he 
is called Abraham. They said, Then bring 
him before the eyes of the people; that they 
may bear witness against him of his having 
done zt. They said unto him,. when he had 
been brought, Hast thou done this unto our 
gods, O Abraham? Ho answered, Nay, this 
their chief did it: and ask ye them, if they 
{can} speak. And they returned unto them- 
selves, upon reflection, and said unto them- 
selves, Verily ye are the unjust, in worship- 
ping that which speaketh not. Ther they re- 
verted to their obstinacy and said, Verily 
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thou knowest that these speak not: then 
wherefore dost thou order us to ask thea? He 
said,-Do ye then worship, instead of God, 
that which doth not profit you at-all, nor 
injure you.tf ye worship it not? Fie on you, 
and.on that which ye worship instead of God! 
Do ye not then understand ?—They said, 
Burn ye him, and avenge your gods, if ye 
will do so. So they collected abundance of fire- 


‘wood for him, and set Sire to it ; and they bound 


Abraham, and put him into an engine, and cast 
him into the fire. “But, saith God, We said, O 
fire, be thou cold, and a security unto Abra- 
ham! So nought of him was burned save his 
bonds: the heat of the fire ceased, but its light 
remained; and by God’s saying, Security,— 
Abraham was saved from dying by reason of 
its cold. And they intended. against him a 
plot ; but he caused them to be the sufferers. 
And we delivered him and Lot, the son of his 
brother “Haran, from El-Eraq, [bringing 
them] unto the land which We blessed for the 
peoples, by the abundance of tts rivers and 
trees, namely, Syria. Abraham took up his abode 
tn Palestine, and Lot in El-Mutefikeh, be- 
tween which is w day’s journey. And when 
Abraham had asked a son, We gave untv him 
Isaac, and Jacob as an additional gift, be- 
yond what he had asked, being a son’s son ; and 
all of them We made righteous persons and 
prophets. And We made them models of reli- 
gion who directed men by Our command unto 
Our religion; .and We commanded them by 
inspiration todo good works and to perform 
prayer and to give the appointed alms; and 
they served Us. And unto Lot We gave 
judgment and knowledge; and We delivered 
him from the city which committed filthy 
actions; for they were a people of evil, 
shameful doers; and We admitted him into 
our mercy ; for he was [one] of the righteous.” 
(Sirah xxi. 62-76.) 

‘“ Hast thou not considered, him who disputed 
with Abraham concerning his Lord, because 
God had given him the kingdom? And he 
was Nimrod.. When Abraham said, (upon his 
saying unto him, Who ts thy Lord, unto whom 
thou invitést us?), My Lord is He who giveth 
life and causeth to die,—he replied, I give 
life and cause to die—-And he summoned two 
men, and slew one of them, and left the other. 
So when he suw that he understood. not, Abra- 
ham said, And verily God bringeth the smn 
trom the east: now do thou bring it from the 
west.—And he who disbelieved. was con- 
founded ; and God directetlr not the offending 


people.” (Sirah ii, 260.) 


“And Our messengers came formerly unto 
Abraham with .good tidings of Isaac and 
Jacob, who should be after him. They said, 
Peace, -He replied, Peace'be on you. And he 
tarried not, bat brought a roasted calf. Atd- 
when he saw that their hands touched it not. 
he disliked them and conceived a fear of 
them. ‘hey said, Fear not: for we are sent 
unto the people of Lot, that we-may destroy; 
then. And his wife Sarak was standing 
serving them, and she laughed, rejoicing at the 
tidings of their destruction. And we gave her 
good tidings of Isaac; and after Isaac. Jacob. 
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She said, Alas! shall I bear a child when I 
aman old woman of nine and ninety years, 
and when this my husband is asi old man of 
a hundred or a hundred and twenty years? 
Verily this [would be] a wonderful thing.— 
They said, Dost thon wonder at the com- 
mand of God? The mercy of God and His 
blessings be on you, O people of the house (of 
Abraham)! for Ho is praiseworthy, glorious. 
—And when the terror had departed from 
Abraham, and the good tidings had come 
unto him, he disputed with Us (that zs, with 
Our messengers) respecting the people of 
Lot; for Abraham was gentle, compassionate, 
repentant. 4nd he said unto them, Will ye 
destroy a city wherein are three hundred be- 
Kevers? They answered, No. He soid, And 
witl ye destroy a city wherein are two 
hundred believers? They answered. No. He 
said, And will ye destroy a city wherein are 
forty believers? They answered, No. He said, 
And will ye destroy a city wherein are fourteen 
believers? They answered, No. He said, And 
tell me, tf there.be in it one believer? They 
answered, No. He said, Verily im it is Lot. 
They replied, We know best whois init. And 
when their dispute had become tedious, they 
sar:d,O Abraham, abstain from this disputa- 
tzon; for the command of thy Lord hath come 
Sor their destruction, and a punishment not [to 
be] averted is coming upon them.” (Sirah xi. 
72-78.) 

‘“‘And when Our decree for the destruction of 
the people of Lot came [to be executed}, We 
turned them (that is, their cities) upside- 
down; for (rabriel raised them to heaven, and 
let them fall upside-down to the earth; and 
We rained upon them stones of haked clay, 
sent one after another, marked with thy Lord, 
each with the name of him upon whom it should 
be cast: and they [are] not far distant from 
the offenders ; that is, the stones are not, or the 
cities of the people of Lot were not, far distant 
from the people of Mekkeh.” (Sirah xi. 84.) 

“And [Abraham] said [after his escape 
from Nimrod], Verily I am going unto my 
Lord, who will direct me unto the place 
whither Ile hath commanded me to go, namely, 
Syria. And when he had arrived at the Holy 
Land, he said, O my Lord, give me a son 
{who shall be one] of the righteous. Where- 
upon We gave him the glad tidings of a mild 
youth. And when he had attained to the 
age when he could work with him (as some 
say, seven years; and some, thirteen), he said, 
O my child, verily I have seen in a dream that 
I should saerifice theo (and the dreams of pro- 
phets are true; and their actions, by the com- 
mand of God); therefore consider what thou 
seest advisable for me todo. He replied, O 
my father, do what thou art commanded: 
thou shalt find me, if God please, [of the 
number] of the patient. And when they had 
resigned themselves, and he had laid him 
down on his temple, én [the valley of] Mfzna, 
and had drawn the knife across his throat (but 
it produced no effect, by reason of an obstacle 
enterposed by the divine power), We called unto 
him, O Abraham, thou hast verified the 
vision. Verily thus do We reward the well- 
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doers. Verily this was the manifest trial. 
And We ransomed him whom he had been com- 
manded to sacrifice (and he was Ishmael or 
Isaac; for there are two opinions) with an 
exceilent victim, a@ ram ee Paradise, the 
same that Abel had offered: Gabriel (on whom 
be peace!) brought tt, and the lord Abraham 
sacrificed it, saying, God is most great! And 
We Jeft this salutation [to be bestowed] on 
him by the latter generations, Peace [be] on 
Abraham! Thus do We reward the well- 
doers: for he was of Our believing servants.” 
(Strah xxxvii. 97-111.) 

* Remember when Abraham said, O my Lord, 
show me how Thou will raise to life the 
dead.—He said, Hast thou not believed? He 
answered, Yea: but I have usked Thee that 
my heart may be at ease. He replied, Then 
take four birds and draw them towards thee, 
and cut them in pieces and mingle together their 
flesh and their feathers ; then place upon each 
mountain of thy land a portion of them, then 
call them unto ihee: they shall come unto 
thee quickly; and know thon that God is 
mighty [and] wise.—And he teok a peacock 
and a vulture and a raven and a cock, and did 
with them as hath been described, and kept their 
heads with him, and called them; whereupon 
the portions flew about, one to another, until 
they became complete: then they came to their 
heads.” (Surah ii. 262.) 

«“ Remember, when his Lord had tried Abra- 
ham by [certain] words, commands and prohi- 
bitions, and he fulfilled them, God said unto 
him, I constitute thee a model of religion unto 
men. He replied, And of my offspring con- 
stitute models of religion. [God] said, My 
covenant doth not apply to the offenders, the 
unbelievers among them.—Aud when We ap- 
pointed the house (that is, the aie to be 
a place for the resort of men, and a place of 
security (@ man would meet the slayer of his 
father there and he would not provoke him [to 
revenge]},) and [said], Take, O men, the sta- 
tion of Abraham (the stone upon which he stood 
at the time of building the House) as a 
place of prayer, that ye may perform behind it 
the prayers of the two rak‘uks [which are or- 
dained to be performed after the ceremony] 
of the circuiting {of the Ka‘bah].—And We 
commanded Abraham and Ishmael, [saying], 
Purify my House (rd it of the zdols) for 
those who shall compass [it], and those who 
shall abide there, and those who shall bow down 
and prestrate themselves.—And when Abra- 
ham said, 0 my Lord, make this place a 
secure territory (and God hath unswered his 
prayer, and made tt a sacred place, wherein the 
blood of man is not shed, nor is any one op- 
pressed in it, nor is its game hunted for shot}, 
nor are its plants cut or pulled up), and. supply 
its inhabitants with fruits (which hath been 
done by the transporting of at-Taif from Syria 
thither, when it [that is, the territory of 
Makkah] was desert, without sown land or 
water such of them as shall believe in God 
and the last day.—He mentioned them pecu- 
liarly in the prayer agreeably with the saying 
of God, My covenant doth not apply to the 
offenders.—God replied, And J will supply 
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him who diebelieveth: I will make him to 
enjoy a supply of food in this world, a little 
while; then I will force him, in the world to 
come, to the punishment of the fire; and evil 
shall be the transit.” (Surah ii. 118-120.) 
‘And remember when Abraham was raising 


the foundations of the House (that is, build- 


ing it), together with Ishmael, and they said, 
O our Lord, accept of us our building; for 
Thou art the Hearer of what is said, the 
Knower of what is done. O our Lord, also 
make us resigned unto Thee, and make from 


among our offspring a people resigned unto - 


Thee, and show us our rites (the ordinances 
of our worship, or our pilgrimage), and be pro- 
pious towards us; for Thou art the Very 

ropitious, the Merciful. (They begged Him 
to be propitious to them, notwithstanding. their 
honesty, from a motive of humility, and by way 
of instruction to their offspring.) O our Lord, 
also send unto them (that is, the people of the 
House) an apostle from among them (and God 
hath answered their prayer by sending Muham- 
mad), who shall recite unto them Thy signs 
(the Qur’an), and shall teach them the book 
(the Qur’dn), and the knowlege that it con- 
taineth, and shall purify them from polytheism ; 
for Thou art the Mighty, the Wise. And 
who will be averse frdm the religion of 
Abraham but he who maketh his soul foolish, 
who is 7gnorant that it is God’s creation, and 


that the worship of Him ts incumbent on it; or- 


who lightly esteemeth it and appleth it to vile 
purposes; when We have chosen him in this 
world as an apostle and a friend, and he shall be 
_in the world-to come one of the righteous for 
whom are high ranks?—And remember when 
his Lord said unto him, Resign thyself :—he 
replied, I resign myself unto the Lord of the 
worlds.—Aand Abraham commanded his chil- 
dren to follow it (namely, the religion); and 
Jacob, his children; saying, O my children, 
verily God hath chosen for you the religion 
of al-Islam ; therefore die not without your 
being Muslims.—/t was a prohibition from 
abandoning Islam and a command to persevere 
therein unto- death.” (Surah ii. 121-126.) 

«“ When the Jews said, Abraham was a Jew, 
und we are of his religion,—and the Christians 
said the like, [the following] was revealed :— 
O people of the Scripture, wherefore do ye 
argue respecting Abrabam, asserting that he 
was of your religion, when the Pentateuch -and 
the Gospel were not sent down but after him 
along tine? Do ye not then understand the 
falsity of your saying? So ye, O people, have 
argued respecting that of which ye have 
knowledge, concerning Moses and: Jesus, und 
have asserted that ye are of their religion: 
then wherefore do ye argue respecting that 
of which ye haye no knowledge, concerning 
Abraham? But God knoweth his case, and 
ye know ?t not. 
a-Christian: but he was orthodox, a Muslim 
{or one resigued], a Unitarian, and he. was not 
of the polytheists.” (Sirah iii. 58-60.) 


ABSCONDING OF SLAVES. 


Arabic Ibaéq (a\\). An absconded 
male or female slave is called Abzg, but an 


_ ceived by the Sunnis. 


Abraham was not a Jew nor / 
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infant slave who leaves his home is termed 
zall, a word which is also used for an adult 
slave who has strayed. The apprehension of 
a fugitive slave is a laudable act, and the 
person who seizes him should bring him be- 
fore the magistrate and receive a reward of 
forty dirhams. (Hamilton's Hidayah, vol. ii. 
p. 278.) 

ABSTINENCE. Arabic Taqwa 
(dss). Is very frequently enjoined in 
the Qur’in. The word generally applies to 
abstinence from idolatry in the first instance. 
but it is used te express a life of piety. .An 
excessive abstinence and a life of asceticism 
are condemned in the Qur'an, and the Chris- 
tians are charged with the invention of the 
monastic life. (Sirah lvii. 27.) “As for the 
monastic life, they invented it themselves.” 
[MON ASTICISM, FASTING. | 


ABU ‘ABDI ’LLAH (atae yt). 
Muhammad ibn Ism4‘il al-Bukhari, the anit 
of the. well-known collection of traditions re- 
[BUKHARI. } 


ABU ‘ABDI ’LLAH AHMAD IBN 
HANBAL (je ue aest stl pl). 


[HANBAL, ] 


ABU ‘ABDI ’LLAH IBN ANAS 
(Ondh Cpr aU Le ature pt). [anrK. | 


ABU ‘ABDI ’LLAH MUHAM- 
MAD IBN AL-HASAN (dbtluc 
cps!) Gp doe). Known as Imam 
Muhammad. Bornat Wasit,a city in Arabian 
‘Iraq, a.H. 132. He studied under the great 
Imim Abi Hanifah, and had also studied 
under Imam Malik for three years. He is cele- 
brated as one of the disciples of the Imam 
Abi Hanifah, from whom he occasionally 
differs, as is seen in the Hzdayah. He died 
at Rai, in Khurasan, where his tonib is still 
to be seen, a.w. 189. 


ABU BAKR (,% ). Of the 
origin of his name, there are various explana- 
tions. Some think that it means “the father 
of the maiden,” and that he received this 
title because he was the father of ‘Ayishah, 
whom Muhammad married when she was only 
nine years old. His original name was ‘Abdn 
1-Ka‘bah .(which the Prophet changed into 
‘Abdu ‘llah) Ibn Abi Quhafah. He was the 
first Khalifah, or successor of Muhammad. 
[sex‘an.] Muhammadan writers praise him 
for the purity of his life, and call him as- 
Siddiq, the Veracious. . He only reigned two 
years, aud died August 22nd, a.p. 634. 


ABU DA’UD (4h 9). Sulaiman 
Tbn al-Ash’as al-Sijistani; born ai al-Basrab 
A.H. 202, and died a.a. 275. The compiler of 
one of the six correct books of Sunni tradi- 
tions, called the Sunnan Abi Daud, which con- 
tains 4,008 traditions, said to have been care- 
fully collated from 500,000. [rRaprrIons.] 


ABU HANIFAH (gleest deem 91). 
Abi Hanifah an-Nu‘man is the great Sunni 
Imam and jurisconsult, and the founder of 
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the Hanifi sect. His father, Sabit, was a 

silk dealer in the city of al-Kifah, and 
it is said his grandfather, Atta, was a native 
of Kabu!. He was born at al-Kifah, a.w 80 
(ad. 700), and died at Baghdad, a.a. 150. He 
is regarded as the great oracle of Sunni juris- 

pradence, and his doctrines, with those of his 
disciples, the Imam Abt Yisuf and the Imam' 
Muhammad, are generally received through- 

out Turkey, Tartary, and Hindustan. It is 
related that Imam Malik said that-the Imam 

Abii Hanifah' was such a logician that, if he 
were to assert a wooden pillar was made of 
gold, he would prove it by argument. 


ABU HURAIRAH (ip; gl). One 
of the most constant attendants of Muham- 
mad, who from his peculiar intimacy has 
related more traditions of ths sayings and 
doings of the Prophet than any other indi- 
vidual. His real name is doubtful, but he 
was nicknamed Abi Hurairah on account of 
his fondness for a kitten. He embraced Islam 
in the year of the expedition to Khaibar, a.u. 
7, and died in al-Madinah, a.n. 57 or 59, 
aged 78. 


ABU JAHL (Jee 9!) An im. 
placabie adversary of Muhammad. His real 
name wes ‘Amr ibn Hisham, but he was sur- 
named, by the Muslims, Abi Jahl, or the 
Farber of Folly.” He is supposed to be 
alluded to in the Qur’an, Sirah: xxii. 8:— 
“There is a man who disputetb coneerning 
God_ without eitner knowledge or direction.” 
He-was a boasifnl and debauched man, and 
wags killed in the battle of Badr. 


ABU LAHAB (~? tl). One of 
the sons of Abi Muttalib, and an uncle to 
Muhammad. He was a most bilter enemy tc 
the Prphet, and opposed the establishment 
of Islim to the utmost of his power. His 
name was ‘Abdu ’l- Uzza, but he was surnamea 
by Muhammad, Aba. Lahab, “The Father of 
the Flame.” ‘When Muhamuinad received the 
command to admonish his relations, he: called 
them all together, and told them he was a 
warner sent unto them before a ‘grievous 
chastisement. Abt Lahab rejected his mis- 
sion, and. cried out, “Mayest thou perish! 
Hast thou called as together for this? ” and 
took up astone ‘to cast at him; wherenpon the 
exith Sirah of the Qur’an was produced :— 


“Let tho hands of Abi Lahab perish, and 
let himself perish ! 
His wealth and his gains shall avail him 
neught. 
Burned shall he be at a fiery flame, 
And his wife laden with fire wood, 
On her neck a rope of palm fibre.” 


Abi Lahab.is said to have died of grief-and 
vexation at the defeat which his friends had 
received at the battle of Badr, surviving that 
misfortune only seven days. His body was 
ieft unburied for several days. 

Zaid and Abi. Lahab are the only relatives 


‘aD 


ABU ’L-HUZATL ZUFAR IBN 
AL-HUZATL (,pSal wr 3) pial of). 
Celebrated as the Imam Zufar, and as a con- 
temporary and intimate friend of the great 
tmam Abi Hanifah. He died at at-Basrah, 
a.H. 158. 


ABU ’L-QASIM (~~i8' pt). “ The 
father of Qasim.” One of the names of Mn- 
hammad, assumed on the birth of his son 
Qasim, who diedininfancy [maunamMMaD.] 


ABUSIVE LANGUAGE is for- 
bidden by the Muslim iaw, and the offender 
must be punished according to the discretion 
ofthe Qazi. Abi Hanifah says: “If a person 
abuse a Musalman by calling him an ass or 
« hog, punishment is not incurred, because 
these expressions are in no respect defama- 
tory of the person to whom they are used, 
jt being evident that he is -neither an ass 
nor a hog. But some allege that in our 
times chastisement is inflicted, since, in the 
modern acceptation, calling a man an ass 
or a hog is held to be abuse. Others, again, 
allege that it is esteemed only to. be abuse 
when the person of whom it is said occupieb a 
dignified position.” According to Abf Hanifah, 
the greatest number of stripes that can be 
inflicted for abusive language is thirty-nine. 
(Hamilton’s Hidayak, yol. ii. 78.) 

Muhammad is related. to have said, 
“ Abusing a Muslim is disobedience to God, 
and it is infidelity for anyone to join such an 
one in religious warfare.” (Mishkat, xxii. 2.) 


ABU TALIB (Jt y\). Muham- 
mad’s unclé and guardian; the father of 
‘Ali, Heis believed to have died as he-haa 
lived, an unbeliever in the: Prophet’s mission; 
but for forty years he had been his faithfal 
friend and. guardian. He died in the third 
year before the Hijrah. 


ABU ‘UBAIDAH (Breet st) IBN 
AL-JARRAH One of the Companions, who 


| was with the Prophet in all his wars, and 


distinguished himself at the hattle -of Uhud. 
He. was highly esteemed by Muhammad, who 
made -him one of the ‘Asharak al-Mubash- 
sharah, or ten patriarchs of the Muslim faith. 
He died a.u. 18, aged 58. 


ABU YUSUF (u» yl). Known 
also as Ya‘qib ibn Ibrahim Born at Bagh- 


' dad, a. 118, Studied under the Imam Abia 


Hanifah, and is celebrated, together with the 
imam Muhammad and the. Imam Zafar, as 
disciples of the great Imam; from whosé 


. opinions, however, the three disciples: not un- 


frequently differ. as will be seen upon refer- 
ence to the Hidayah. He died a.n. 182. 


‘AD (vole). A tribe located -to -the 
south of Arabia, to which the prophet Hid ia 
said to have been sent. See Quran, vii, 63 :— 

“And to ‘Ad we sent. our brother Hid, 
‘O my people,’ said he, * worship God: ye 
have no other god than Him’: Will ye not 


or frionds of Muhammad. mentioned by name | then fea: Him?’ 


ip the Quran 


“Said. the nbelieving chiefs among bis’. 


ADA 


people, ‘We certainly perceive that thon art 
unsound of mind; and we surely deem thee 
an rms 

. “He said, ‘O my people! itis not unsound- 
hess of mind in me, but F am an Apostle 
from the Lord of the Worlds. 

“¢ The messages ‘of my Lord.do I announce 
to you, and I 4m your faithful counsellor. 

“© Marvel ye that a warning hath come to 
you from your Lord through one of yourselves 
that Hé may warn you? Remember how he 
hath made you-the successors of the people 
of Noah, and increased -you in-tallness of 
stature. Romember then the favours of God. 
that it may haply be well with you.’ 

“ They said, ‘Art thou come to us in order 
that we may worship one God alone, and 
leave what: our fathers worshipped? ‘Then 
bring that upon us witk which thou threat- 
enesf as, if thou be a man of truth.’ 

«*He said, ‘ Vergeance and wrath shall sud- 
denly light on you from your: Lord. Do ye 
dispute with me about names that, you and 
your. fathers have given. your idols, and for 
which God hath sent yo down no warranty ? 
Wait: ye then, and I too will wait with you.’ 

“And we delivered. him, and. those who 
were on: his side, by our mercy, and we cut 
off, to the last: man; those who had treated 
our signs as lies, and who were nut believer's.” 

Also, Sirah Ixxxix. 5; ‘* Hast thou not seen 
bow thy Lord dealt with ‘Ad at -Iram, 
adorned with pillars, whose like haye not 
béen reared in these lands.” HUD, Ram} 


ADA’ (lel). Payment; satisfac- 
tion’; completing (prayers, &c.). 


“ADAM. Arabic, Adam (g-\). The 
firstman. Reckoned by.Muslim writers as the 
first prophet, to whom ten portions of serip- 
turé (sah?fah) are said to have been revealed. 
He is dist:ngaished by the title of Safiyn lab, 
or, the “‘ chosen one of God.” He is mentioned 
‘m the ‘jur’an in the following Sirahs, which 
are taken frem Mr. Lane’s Selections (new 
edition, by Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole; Triibner, 
1879), with the commentary in ttalics :— 

* Remember, OQ Muhammad, when thy Lord 
said unto the angels, I am about to place in 
the éarth a vicegerent to act for’ me in the 
execution of my ordinances therein, namely, 
Adam,—they said, Wilt Thon place in it one 
who will corrupt in it by disobediences, and 
will shed blood (as did the, sons.of El-Jann, 
who were in it; where ore, when they acted 
corruptly, God sent to them the angels, who 
drove them away to the islands and the moun- 
tains),, when we [on the conttary] celebrate 
the divine perfection, occupying ourselves with 
Thy praise, and extol Thy holiness? There- 

‘ore.we are more worthy of the vicegerency.— 
God replied, Verily I know that which ye 
know not, as to the affatr of appointing Adam 
picegerent, and that among his posterity will be 
the obedient and the rebellious, und. the. just will 
be manifest among them. And he created 
Adan from the ae oes of the earth, erg, a 
Kandful of every colour that it comprised, which 
wxis-kneaded with varios waters ;,and he com- 
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pletely formed ut, and breathed into it: the soul ; 
$o et became an animated sentient beiny. And 
he taught Adam the names of all things, sn-. 


fusing’ the knowledge of. them into hus heart, 


Then He showed them (namely, the things) to 
*be angels, and said, Declare unto, me the 
names of these things, if ye say truth tn your 
assertion that I will not create any more know- 
ing than ye, and that ye are more worthy of the 
wecegerency. They replied, [We extol] Thy 
perfection! - We have no knowhédge excepting 
what. Thou hast taught us; for .Thon art the 
Knowing, the Wise.—God said, O Adam, tell 
them their names. And when he had told 
them their names, God said, Did I not say 
unto you that I know the secrets of the 
heavens and the earth, and know what-ye 
reveal of your words, saying, Wilt thou place 
m it, etc, and what ye did conceal of your 
words, saying, He will not create any more 
generous towards Him than we, nor any ‘nore 
knowing?” (Sirah ii. 28-81.) 

““ We created you; that is, your father Adam: 
then We formed you; we formed him, and you 
ta him: then. We said unto the angels, Pro- 
strate vourselves unto Adam, hy way of salu- 
tation; whereupon they prostrated them- 
selves, except Iblees, the father of the jinn, 


| who wus amid the angels :-he was not of those 


who: prostrated themselves. God said, What 
hath hindered theo from prostrating thyself, 


- when I-commanded thee? He answered, J 


am better than he: Thou hast created ime of 
tire, and Thou hast created him of éarth., 
{Ged].said, Then descend thou from it; that 
zs, from Paradise ; or, as some say, from the 
heavens; for it is not fit for thee that thon 
behave thyself proudly therein: so go thou 
forth: vérily thou shalt be of the contempt: 
ible. Heveplied, Grant me respite until the 
day when théy (that 71s, mankind) shall be 
raised from the dead. He-said, Thou shalt 
be of those [who are] respited : anu, in another 
verse [in xv. 38), it is said], until the day of: 
the known period; that is, unizl the period of the 
first blast [of the trumpet]. [And the ou 
said, Now, as Thou hast leq me into error, 
will surely lay wait for them (that is, for the 
sons-of. Adam) in Thy right way, the way that 
leadeth to The’: then I will surely come npon 
them, from before them, and from behind 
them, and from their right hands, and from 
their left, and. hinder them from pursuing the 
way (but, saith Ibn ‘Abbas, he cannot come 
upon them above, lest he should intervene be- 
tween the servant and God's mercy), and Thon 
shalt not find the great number of them 
grateful, or believing, [God] said, Go forth 
from it, despised and driven away from 
mercy. Whosoever of them (that is, of man- 
kind) shall follow thee, I. will- surely fill 
hell ‘with you ail; with thee, and thy off- 
spring,.and with men,” “(Sirah vii. 10-17.) 

6 And we said, O Adam, dwell thon and. 
thy wife (Hou wé [or Eve], whom God created 
of his left side) in the garden, and 
sat ye therefrom. plentifully, wherever ye 
will; bus approach ye not this tree, z0 eat 
thereof; (and it. was. whear, or the - VERE, 
or. some other tree-;) for if ye do so, ye. will he 
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of the number of the offenders. But the devil, 
Tblees, caused them to slip from it, that is 
from the garden, by his saying unto them, Shall 
I show you the way to the tree of eternity? 
And he sware to them by God that he was one 
of the faithful advisers to them; so they ate 
of it, and He ejected them from from that 
state of delight in which they were. And We 
said, Descend ye to the earth, ye two with the 
offspring that ye comprise [yet unborn], one 
of you (that 78, of your offspring) an enemy 
to another; and there shall be for you, in the 
earth, a place of abode, and a provision, of 
its vegetable produce, for a time, until the 
period of the expiration of your terms of life. 
And Adam learned, from his Lord, words, 
which were these: —O Lord, we have acted 
unjustly to our own souls, and if Thou do not 
forgive us, and be merciful unto us, we shall 
surely be. of those who suffer loss. And he 
prayed in these words; and He became pro- 
pitious towards him, accepting his repentance ; 
for He is the Very Propitious, the Merciful. 
We said, Descend ye from it (from the garden) 
altogether; and ifthere come unto you from 
Me a direction (a book and an apostle), those 
who follow my direction, there shall come no 
fear on them, nor shall they grieve in the 
world to come; for they shall enter paradise: 
but they who disbelieve and accuse our signs 
of falsehood, these shall be the companions 
of the fire: they shall remain therein for 
ever.” (Surah ii. 33-37.) 

The Muhammadans say, that when they 
were cast down from Paradise [which is in 
the seventh heaven], Adam fell on the isle of 
Ceylon, or Sarandib, and Eve neat Jiddah 
(the port of Makkah) in Arabia; and that, 
after a separation of two hundred years, 
Adam was, cn his repentance, conducted by 
the angel Gabriel to a mountain near Mak- 
kah, where he found and knew his wife, the 
mountain being then named ‘Arafat; and that 
he afterwards retired with her to Ceylon.— 
Sale. 


ADAB (+). Discipline of the 
mind and manners; good education and good 
breeding; politeness; deportment; a mode 
of conduct or behaviour. A very long section 
of the Traditions is devoted to the sayings 
of Muhammad regarding rules of conduct, 
and is found in the Mishkatu ’l- Masabth under 
the title Babu "l-Adab (book xxii. Matthew’s 
Mishkat). It includes—(1) Salutations, (2) 
Asking permission to enter houses, (3) Shak- 
ing hands and embracing, (4) Rising up, (5) 
Sitting, sieeping and walking, (6) Sneezing 
and yawning, (7) Laughing, (8) Names, (9) 
Poetry and eloquence, (10) Backbiting and 
abuse, (11) Promises, (12) Joking, (13) Boast- 
ing and party spirit. The traditional sayings 
on these subjects will be found under their 
respective titles. ‘imu ’i-Adab is the science 
of Philology. 


‘ADIYAT (whole), “Swift horses.” 
The title of the 100th Stirah of the Qur'an, the 
second verse of which is, “By the swift 
chargers and those who strike fire with their 


ADAB 


ADORATION 


hoofs.” Professor Palmer translates it 


“ snorting chargers.” 


ADTYATU ’L-MASURAH (&sol 
“The prayers handed down 
by tradition.” Those prayers which were 
said by Muhammad, in addition to the regular 
liturgical prayers. They are found in diffe- 
rent sections of the traditions or Ahddis. 


‘ADL (Joe). Justice. Appointing 
what is just; equalising; making of the 
same weight. Ransom. The word occurs 
twelve times in the Qur’an, e.g., Sirahiv. 128, 
-* Ye are not able, it may bo, to act equitably 
to your wives, even though ye covet it. 
Sirah ii, 44, “Fear the day wherein no soul 
shall pay any ransom for another soul.” Surah 
ii. 123, And fear the day when no soul shall 
pay any ransom for a soul, nor shall an equi- 
valent be received therefrom, nor any inter- 
cession avail; and they shal] not be helped.” 
Sirah ii, 282, ‘ Write it down faithfully... 
then let his agent dictate faithfully.” Sirah v. 
105, “‘ Let there be 4 testimony between you 
when any one of youis at the point of death— 
at the time he makes his will—two equztable 
persons from amongst you.” Sirah vi. 69, 
‘And though it (soul) compensate with the 
fullest compensation it would not be accepted.” 
Strah v. 115, “The words of thy Lord are 
fulfilled in truth and justice.” Sitirah xvi., 78, 
“Ts he to be held equal with him who bids 
what is just, and who is on the right way?” 
Sirah ‘xvi. 92, “ Verily God bids you do 
justice.” Strah xlix. 8, ‘Make peace with 
them with equity and be just.” Sirah lxxxii. 
8, “ Thy generous Lord, who created thee and 
moulded thee and disposed thee aright.” 


at-“ADL (Jat). One of the 
ninety-nine special names of God. It signi- 
fies “the Just.” It does not occur in the 
Qur’an as an attribute of the Divine Being, 


but it is in the list of attributes given in the 
| Traditions. 


(Mishkat, book x.) 


‘ADN (gs). The garden of Eden. 
Jannatu ‘Adn. The garden of perpetual 
abode. The term is used both for the garden 
of Eden, in which our first parents dwelt, 


and also for a place in celestia] bliss. [san- 
NATU ‘ADN. | 
ADOPTION. Arabic Tabanni 


(.5). An adopted son, or daughter, 
of known descent, has no right to inherit 
from his. or her, adoptive parents and their 
relatives,—the filiatien of this ‘description 
being neither recommended nor recognised by 
Muhammadan law. Such son ar daughter is, 
however, entitled ta what may be given under 
a valid deed in gift or will. In this particular 
the Muhammadan agrees with the English, 
and the Hindu with the Roman law. (Tagare 
Law Lectures, 1878, p. 124.) ; 


ADORATION. The acts and 
postures by which the Muslims express 
adoration at the time of prayer are similar to 
those used by the ancient Jews (vide Smith's 
Dictionary of the Bible, in loco), and consist of 


ADULTERY 


Ruki‘, or the inclination of the body, the 
hands being placed on the knees; and Sujid, 
or prostration upon the earth. the forehead 
touching the ground: [rRAyER.] The adora- 
tion of the black stone at Makkah forms 
an important feature in the ceremonies of the 
pilgrimage. [HagJ.] 


ADULTERY. Arabic zind’ (s\5). 
The term zina@ includes both adultery and 
fornication, but there is a difference in the 
punishment for these offences. [FORNICATION. ] 

Adultery is established before a Qazi, either 
by proof or confession. To establish it upon 
proof, four witnesses are required. (Qur'an, 
Sirah iv. 1.) When witnesses come forward, it 
is necessary that they should be examined 
particularly concerning the nature ‘of the 
offence. When the witnesses shall have borne 
testimony completely, declaring that “they 
have seen the parties in the very act of carnal 
conjunction,” the Qazi passes sentence. 

A confession of adultery must be made by 

the person who has committed the sin, at 
four different times, although, according-to the 
Imam ash-ShAfi‘i, one confession is sufficient. 
Some of the doctors hold that if a person 
retract his confession, his retraction must be 
credited, and he must be forthwith released. 
. At the eommencement of Muhammad’s mis- 
sion, women found guilty of adultery and for- 
nieation were punished : by being literally 
immured—Suratu‘n-nisa (iv.) 19, “ Shut them 
up within their houses till death release 
them, or God make some way for them.” 
This, however, was cancelled, and lapidation 
was substituted as the punishment for adnl- 
tery, and 100 stripes and one year’s banish- 
ment for fornication. 

When an adulterer is to be stoned to death, 
he should be carried to some barren place, 
and the lapidation should be executed, first 
by the witnesses, then by the Qazi, and after- 
wards by the by-standers. When a woman 
is ‘stoned, a hole or excavation should be dug 
to receive her, as deep as her waist, because 
Muhammad ordéred such a hole to be dug 
for Ghandia. 

It is lawful for a husband to slay his wife 
_and her paramonr, if he shall find them in 
the very act. 
a Khalifah, commit adultery, he is not subject 
to such punishment, 

The state of marriage which subjects a 
whoremonger to lapidation, requires that he 
be free (i.e. not a slave), 2 Muslim, and one 
who has consummated a lawfal marriage. _ 

It will be seen that Muhammadan law is 
almost identical with the divine law of the Jews 
with regard to adultery (Deut. xxiii. 22, Lev. 
xix. 20); but the Mosaic penalty applied as 
well to the betrothed as to the married 
woman. 


AFFINITY. Arabic Qarabah (4&';5). 
The prohibited degrees (hurmah) with regard 
to marriages are as follows :—Mother, 
daughter, paternal aunt, maternal aunt, bro- 
thers or sister’s daughter, grandmother, 
granddaughter, mother-in-law, | step-mother, 
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daughter-in-law, granddaughter-in-law. Nor 
can any man marry any who stand in any of 
these relationships from fosterage. The mar- 
riage of two sisters at’ the same time is for- 
bidden, but the marriage of a deceased wife's 
sister is allowed. Marriage with a deceased 
brother’s wife is very common in Muslim 
countries, such marriages being held to be a 
very honourable means of providing for a 
brother’s widow. The marriage of cousins is 
also considered most desirable, as being the 
means of keeping families and tribes together. 
The passage of the Qur'an on the subject of 
affinity, is as follows (Sirah v. 27) :— 

“Marry not women whom your fathers 
have married: for this is a shame, and hate- 
ful, and an evil way :—though what is. past 
(z.e. in times of ignorance) may be allowed. 

‘Forbidden to you are your mothers, and 
your daughters, and your sisters, and your 
aunts, both on the father and mother’s 
side, and your nieces on the brother and 
sister's side, and your foster-mothers, and 
your foster-sisters, and the mothers of your 
wives, and your step-daughters who are your 
wards, born of your wives to whom ye have 
gone in: (but if ye have not gone in unto 
them, it shall be no sin in you to marry 
them ;) and the wives of your sons who pro- 
ceed out of your loins; and ye may not have 
two sisters; except where it is already done. 
Verily, God is Indulgent, Merciful! 

“ forbidden to you also are married women, 
except those who are. in your hands. as 
slaves: This is the law of God for you. And 
it is allowed you, beside this, to seek’ out 
wives by means of your ealth, with wmodest 
conduct, and without fornication. _ And give 
those with whom ye have cohabited their 
dowry. This is the law. But it shall be no 
crime in you to make agreements over and 
above the law. Verily, God is Knowing, 
Wise!” 


AFFLICTION. Arabic huzn (y-), 
ghamm (p*). The benefits of affliction 
are frequently expressed in both the Quran 
and Traditions. For example: Surah ii. 150, 
“© We will try you with something of fear, and 
hunger, and loss of wealth, and souls and 
fruit; but give good tidings to the patient who, 
when there falls on them a calamity, say, 
‘Verily we are God’s and verily to Him we 
return.’” This formula is always used by 
Muhammadans in any danger or sudden cala- 
mity, especially in the presence of death. 

In the traditions (see Mishkatu ’l-Masabih), 
Muhammad is related to have said, “A 
Muslim is like unto standimg green corn, 
which sometimes stands erect, but is some- 
times.cast down by the wind.” “No affliction 
befals a servant of God but on account of the 
sins which he commits.” 


—AFSUN (oy-\). The Persian 
8 


term for Da‘wah of exorcism. [EXORCISM.]} 


‘AFU (sic). Lit. “ erasing, cancel- 
ling.” The word is generally used in Muham- 
madan books for pardon and forgiveness. It 
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occurs eight times in the Qur'an. eg Sarah 
ij. 286, “ Lord, make us not to carry what we 
have not strength for, but forgive uy and par- 
don us and have mercy on ug.” Sirah iv 
46, “ Verily God pardons and forgives.” 

Al--Afi is one of the ninety-nime special 
names.of God, it means “ one who erases or 
cancels;”, “The Eraser (of sins).” See Qur'an. 
Strah iv. 51. 


AGENT. Arabic wakil (j5,). One 
legally appointed to act for another. For the 
Muhammadan law tegarding the appointment 
cf agents to transact business, or to negotiate 
marriages, see Hamilton’s Hidayah, vol. iii. 
p. 1; Baillie’s Digest. Hanifi Code, p. 75; 
Imamiyah Code; p. 29. The author of the 
Hidayah says, “It is lawful for a person to 
appoint ‘another his agent for the settlement, 
in his behalf, of every contract which he 
might lawfully have concluded himself, such 
as sale, marriage, and so forth;” and he then 
proceeds to lay -down rules for guidance in 
such matters at great length. A woman who 
remaius in privacy and is not accustomed to 
go into Court, ought, according to the saying 
of Abi Bakr, to appoint an agent and not 
appear herself. A slave or a minor may be 
appointed agent for a free man. 


au-AHAD (23). “ The One.” 


title given to God. [NAMES OF GoD.| 


AHADIYAH (41). Unity, con- 
cord. <Al-Akadiyah is a term used by Sifi 
mystics to express a condition of the mind. 
completely absorbed in a meditation on the 
Divine Unity. (See ‘Abdu ’r-Razziq’s Dic- 
tionary of the Technical Terms of the Siu/is, 
Sprenger’s edition.) 

AHQAF (last) 
tract of land in Sihr in Yaman, 
the xivith Sirah of the Qur’an. 


AHLU’L-BAIT (ovat Jat). “The 
people of the house.” A term used in the 
Qur'an (Sirah xxxiii. 33), and in the Hadis 
(Mishkat, xxiv. 21), for Muhammad's house. 
hold. 


AHLU 'L-HAWA’ (qio! yal). 


visionary person; a )ibertine, 


AHLU ’L-KITAB WLS} J}). Int. 
“The people of the book.“ A term used 
in the Qur’an for Jews and Christians, as be- 
lievers in a revealed religion. Some sects of 
the Shi‘ahs include the Majisi (Magi) under 
this term. 


*AHMAD (set). The name under 
which Muhammad professes that Jesus Christ 
foretold his coming. Vide Qur'an, Sirah Ixi. 
6, “And remember when Jesus the. son of 
Mary said, ‘O children of Israelt of a trnth I 
am God’s Apostle to you to confirm the law 
which was given before me, and to announce 
an spostle that shall come after me, whose 
name shallbe Ahmad.’” Muhammad had, no 
doubt, heard that Our Lord had promised a 
Paraclotos (wapaxAnros), John xvi. 7. This 
title, understood by him, probably froin the 


AGENT 


A 


The title of 


A 


The name of a. 


AL 


similarity of sound, as equivalent to Periclyton 
(repckAvros), he applied to himself with 
reference to his own name Muhammad, the 
praised or glorified one. Muir thinks that in 
somo imperfect Arabic translation of the 
Gospei ‘of St. John, the word rapakAytos 
may have heen translated Ahmad, or prawsed. 
(Life of Mahomet, vol. i. 17.) 


AHZAB (~\y='). “Confederates.” 
The title of the xxxuuird Sirah of the Qur'an. 
which is said to have been written when 
al-Madinah was besieged by a confederation of 
the Jewish tribes with the Arabs of Makkah. 
AH. 6. 


ATYUB (opt). [soB.] 


AJAL (jet). The appointed time 
of death, s2id to be ordained by God from 
the. first. Qur'an, Sirah. xxxv. 44, “He 
respites them until the appointed time. 
When their appointed time comes, verily God 
looks upon His servants.” [DEATH.] 


AJIR (;'). A term used in Mu- 
hammadan law fora person hired for service. 
{Waray} 

AJNABI (.,-e4). 


any person not of Arabia. 


AKHIR-I-CHAHAR-I-SHAMBAH 
(Sit lee y2}). The last Wednesday 
of the month of Safar. It is observed as:a 
feast in commemoration of Muhammad's 
having expérienced some mitigation of his 
last illness, and having bathed. It was the 
last time he performed the legal bathing, for 
he died on the twelfth day of the next 
month. In some parts of Islam it is cus~ 
tomary, in the early morning of this day to 
write vorses of the Qur’an, known as thé 
Seven Solans (q.v.), and then wash off the ink 
and drink it as a charm against evil. It is 
not observed by the Wahhabis, nor is its ob- 
servance universal in Islam. 


AKHLAQ (a1). The plural of 
Khulg. Natures, dispositions, habits, manners. 
The general term for books on morality, 
e.g. Akhlaq-i-Jalali, Akhlag-i-Muhsini, the 
name of a dissertation on Ethics by Husain 
Wa'iz Kashifi, an. 910, which has been trans- 
lated into English by the Rev. H. G. Keene 
(W. H. Allen & Oo.), 


AKHUND (541). A maulawi; a 
teacher. A title of respect given to eminent 
religious teachers. One of the most cele- 
brated Muhammadan teachers of modern 
times was the “ Akhind of Swat,” who died 
2D. 1875. This great religious leader resided 
in the village of Saidi, in the district of 
Swat, on the north-west frontier of India 

AKHUNDZADAH (80\j5,21). The 
son of an Akhind. <A title of t given 
tothe sons or descendants of celebrated reli 
giqus teachers. [AKHUND.] 

AL (JV). Lit. “offspring, or pos- 
terity.” Used in Muslim works for thé off- 


A foreigner ; 


| Spring of Muhammad 


AL*ASLA 


au-A‘SLA. (Jet). “The Most 
High.” The title of the uxxxvuth Surah.of 
the Qur'an, in the second verse of which 
the word occurs: “The name of thy Lord the 
Most High is celebrated.” 


‘ALAM (plc). A. standard or 
ensign. A term used for the flags and stan- 
dards paraded during the Muharram. {[mo- 
HARRAM, STANDARDS. | 


“ALAM (qilc), The 
world ; condition, state of being. 
‘Alamu ’l-arwah The world of spirits. 
‘Alamu ‘l-khalg The world ; this life. 
‘Alamu ’l-bagi The future state. 
‘Alamu’l-a‘zamah . The highest heaven. 
‘Alamu. ’sh-shahadoh The visible world. 
‘Alamu ’l-ghaib The invisible world. 
‘Alamu *l-ma‘qul The rational world 

The four mystic stages of the Sufis are 
‘Alamu ’n-nasut The present. world. 
‘Alamu ’l-malakut . . The state of augels. 
‘Alamn ‘l-jabarit . The state of power 
* 4lamu ’l-lahit The state of absorption 

into the Divinity. 


universe ; 


[SUFIISM. | 


‘ALAMAT (wlede). 
signs of the resurrection. 
Sa‘AH, RESURRECTION. | 


‘ALAMATU ’N-NUBUWAH 
(Sql eoblele), 
phecy.” A term used for the supposed mi- 
racles and other proofs of the mission of 
Mubammad. The title of a chapter in'the 
Traditions. (Mishkat, xxi. c. vi.) 

‘ALAMATU ’°S-SA‘AH (lee 
ésLst), “The: signs of the hour,” 
te, the signs of the time of the Resurrection 
and of the Dav of Judgment, The title of g 
section of the Traditions. (Meshkéi, xxiii. 
c, 3.) [RESURRECTION.] 


‘ALAQ (gle). “Congealed blood.” 
The title of the xovrth Sirah, the frst five 
verses of which are generally allowed to be 
the earliest portion of the Qur'an. 


aLt-BAT:DAH (8aLJ¥).. “The City.” 
A name sometimes used in the Hadis for 
Makkah. 


ALCHEMY. Arabic  Kimiya 
(sleeeS). According tov the Kashju 
’z.2yunun, 7n Joco, learned Muslims are. not 
agreed as to the oxistence of this occult 
science, nor are they of one opinion 2s to its 
lawfulness. even if it should exist. 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 
Mentioned in the Qur'an as Zz ’J-Qarnain, 7.e. 
“He: of the two horus.” with which he is 
represented on Ins coins, (Sirah xviii. 82.) 
He seems'to have been regarded by Muham- 
mad 25 one invested with a divine commis- 
sion :—‘ Verily ‘-we ‘estsblished his power 
upon earth”; but commentators are not agreed 
whether to assign to him the position ofa 
Prophet. (20 ’L-vaRnatn. | 


The greater 
(-aLamatu ’s 


“The signs of Pro- | 


| 
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AL-HAMD (sea3\). “Praise.” A 


title given to the first Stirah, so called because 
its first word is Al-hamd. This chapter is 
also called Fatihah, which term is used by 
modern Muslims for the Sirah wien it is said 
for the benefit of the dead, Ad-hamd being 
ils more usual title, [varias | 


aAL-HAMDU-LPLLAH (a8 salt), 
“Pyaise belongs to God.” Anejaculation which 
is called Tahmid. and which oceurs at the com- 
mencement of the first chapter of the Qur’an. 
It is used as an ejacnlation of thanksyiving— 
“hank God!” It is very often recited with 
the, addition of Rathi ‘l-‘alamin, “ Lord of the 
Universe.” {raumin.} 


As“ALI (Je!) One of the 
ninety-nine special names of God. It means 
“ The Exalted Gne.' 


All (2). The son of Abi. 
Talib, and a vousin-gorman to Mahammad. 
who adopted him as his son. He married 
Fatimah, the. daughter of Muhammad, and 
had by her three sons, Hasan, Husain, and 
Mouhassin, He wes the fourth Khalifah, and 
reigned from am. 85 to au. 40. He was 
struck with a poisoned sword by {bn Muljam, 
at al-Kiufah, and died after three Qays. 
aged fifty-nine years. The Ski‘abs hold that, 
ou the death of Muhammad, ‘Ali was entitled 
to the Khalifate, and the respective claims of 
Abi Bakr, ‘Umar, and ‘Usman on the one hand. 
and of ‘Ali on the other, gave rise to the 
Shi‘ah schism. ‘Ali is surnamed by the Arabs 
Asadu ‘liah, and by the Persjans Sher-t- 
Khuda, i.e. The Lion of God.” [sHt'aH.} 


ALIF. The letter Alif (1) is a 
monograin frequently placed at the head of 
letters, prescriptions, &c. It is the initial 
letter of the word Allah (ali\), “God.” 


ALIF LAM MIM. The Arabic 
letters »\, corresponding to A L M, 
which occur at the commencement of six 
Siirahs, namely Siratu ’1-Baqarah (11.), Siratu 
Ali ‘fnran (n.), Suratu ’1-‘Ankabut (xx1x.), 
Stratu ‘r-Rum (xxx.), Suratu Luqman (xXXi.), 
and Stiratu 's-Sijdah (xxxu.). Muhammad 
never explained the meaning of these myste- 
rious letters, and consequently. they are a 
fruitful scarce of perplexity to learned com 
tmentators. Jalalu ’d-din gives ‘an exhaustive 
summary of the different views in his fiqan 
(p. 470). Some suppose they stand for the 
words Allah, “God”; Latif, “gracious”; 
Mojid,“ glorious.” Others say they stand for 
Ana’lahu a‘lamu, “1am the God who knoweth.” 
Others maintain that they were not meant-to 
be understood, and that they werp inserted 
by the Divine command without explanatioa, 
in order tu -temind the reader that there were 
mysteries which his intellect would never 
fathom. 


ALU IMRAN (ols JY). “The 
family of -Imran.” The title of the third 
chapter of the Qur'an. 


‘ALIM (pl), pl. ‘ulama’. A-learnea 
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man. The term usually includes all religious 
teachers, such as Imams, Muftis, Qazis, and 
Maulawies; and in Turkey it denotes the poli- 
tical party led by the religious teachers. 


au-‘ALIM (pelt). One of the 
ninety-nine special names of God. It fre 
quently cccurs in the Qur’an, and means “ The 
Wise One.” 


ALLAH (41). [cop.] 
ALLAHU AKBAR (,S\ at). 


‘God is great,” or “God is most great.’ An 
ejaculation which is called the Takbir. It 
occurs frequently in the liturgical forms, 
and is used when slaying an animal for food. 
{TAKBIR. } 


ALMSGIVING. The word gene- 
rally: used for alms is Sadagah, or that which 
manifests righteousness; the word zakat, or 
purification, being specially restricted to the 
legal alms. [zaKat.] Sadagatu ’l-Fitr are 
the offerings given on the Lesser Festival. 
The duty of almsgiving is very frequently en- 
joined in the Qur’an, eg. Sirah ii, 274-5, 
‘What ye expend of good (ze. of well- 
gotten wealth), it shall be paid to you 
again, ard ye shall not be wronged. (Give 
your alms) unto the. poor who are straitened 
in God’s way and cannot traverse the earth. 
.. . Those who expend their wealth by night 
aud by day, secretly and openly, they shall 
have their hire with their Lord.” 

The following are some of the sayings of 
Muhammad on the subject of almsgiving, as 
they occur in the Traditions :— The upper 
hand is better than the lower one. -The 
upper hand is the giver of alms, and the 
lower hand is the poor beggar.” “The best 
of alms are those given by a man, of small 
means, who gives of that which he has earned 
by labour, and gives as much as he is able.” 
‘Begin by giving alms to your own relatives.” 
*- Doing justice between two people is alms; 
assisting a man on his beast is alms; good 
words are alms.” “A camel lent out for 
milk isalms;a cup of milk every morning and 
evening is alms.” “Your smiling in your 
brother’s face is alms; assisting the blind is 
alms.” “God says, Be thou liberal, thou child 
of Adam, that I may be liberal to thee.” (See 
Mishkat; Matthew’s edition, vol. i. p. 429.) 


ALWAH (ce\3'), pl. of Lawk. “The 
tables” (of the Law). Mentioned in the 
Qur’an, Sirah vii. 142, “We wrote for him 
(Moses) upon the Tables (a/- Alwah) a monition 
concerning every matter.” 

Muslim divines are not agreed-as to the 
number either of the tables, or of the Com- 
mandments. The commentators Jalalain say 
they were either seven or ten, [TEN com- 
MANDMENTS. | 

‘AMAL-NAMAH (é4 joc). The 
Persian word for Sahifatu.’l-A‘mal, or record 
of actions kept by the recording angels. 
[SAHTFATU "L-A'MAL, KIRAMU 'L-KATIBIN, | 


AMAN (gel). Protection given 


AMULETS 


by a Muslim conqueror: to those who pay 
Jizyah, or poll tax. [armaD.] 
of Nabi. 


AMBIYA (clusst), pl. 
‘* Prophets.” The title of the xxist Sirah. 
(PROPHETS. } 


AMIN (c«)), Hebrew Tot: An 


expression of assent ased at the conclusion of 
prayers, very much as in our Christian wor- 
ship.’ It is always used at the conclusion of 
the Stratu 1-Fatihah, or first chapter of the 
Qur’an. 

Amin, Faithful.” Al-Amin is the title which 
it is said was given to Muhammad when 
a youth, on account of his fair and honour- 
able bearing, which won the confidence of the 
people. 

Aminu ’l-Bait, one who wishes to perform 
the pilgrimage to Makkah. 


AMINAH (&}). Muhammad’s 
mother. She was the wife of ‘Abdu Ilah, and 
the daughter of Wahb ibn ‘Abdi Manaf. 
Sbe died and was buried at al-Abwa, a place 
midway between Makkah and al-Madinah, 
before. her son claimed the position of a Pro- 
phet. ‘ 


AMIR (,+\), Anglicé, Emir. “A 
ruler; a commander; a chief: a nobleman.” 
It includes the various high offices in a Muslim 
state; the Imam, or Khalifah, being styled 
Amiru ‘l-Umar@, -the ruler of rulers: and 
Amiru 7l-Mu’minin, the commander of the 
believers. 


AMIRU °L-HAJJ (gx3t yl). The 
ehief of the pilgrimage.” The officer in charge 
of the pilgrims to Makkah. [aagv.] 


AMIRU °L-MU’MININ {yet 
get). “The Commander of the 
Believers.” <A title which was first given to 


Abdu ‘ll4h ibn Jahsh after bis expedition to 
Nakhlah, and which was afterwards assumed 
by the Khalifahs (first by ‘Urnar) and the 
Sultans of Turkey. [KitaLiFar | 


AMR IBN AL-‘AST (ew! yy ae), 
One of the Companions, celebrated for his 
conquest of Syria, Palestine and Egypt, in the 
reigns of Abii Bakr and ‘Umar. He died 
(according to an Nawawi} a.n. 43. 


AMULETS. Arabic Hama’al 
(fe), “anythin suspended ”’ ; 

awiz. a veluge”; Hijab, “a cover.” 

Amulets, although of heathen origin, are 
very common in Muhammadan countries. The 
following are used as amulets: (1) a small 
Qur’an, encased in silk or leather, and sus- 
pended from the shoulder; (2) a chapter or 
verse of the Qur’an, written on paper and 
folded in leather or velvet; (3) some of the 
names of God, or the numerical power (see 
ABJAD) of these names; (4) the names of pro- 
phets, celebrated saints, or the numerical power 
of the same; (5) the Muhammadan creed, 
engraven on stone or silver. The chapters 
of the Qur'an generally selected for: Amulets 
are: Stirahs i., vi. xviii, xxxvi., xliv., lv.. 


AMULETS 


(xvii, Ixxvili. Five verses known as the 
Ayatu ’l-ifz, or “ verses of protection,” are 
atso frequently inscribed on Amulets. They 
are Siirahs ji. 256; xii. 64; xiii, 12; xv. 17: 
xxxvii.7. [ayatu ’L-HIFZ. } 

These charms are fastened on the arm or 
leg, or suspended round the neck, as a pro- 
tection against evil.. They are also put on 
houses and animals, and, in fact, upon any- 
thing from which evil is to be averted. 
Strictly, according to the principles of Islam, 
only the names of God, or verses from the 
Qur’an, should be used for amulets. Informa- 
tion regarding the formation of magie squares 
and amulets will be found in the article on 
Fxorcism. [EXORCISM, DA'WAH. } 


AN AMULET OF THE ATTRIBUTE OF GoD— Hafiz, 
“(TH PROTECTOR.” 


A SMALL QURAN SUSPENDED A8 AN AMULET. 


at-AN‘AM (pls3t). “The Cattle.” 
The title of the vith Surah, in verse 137 of 
which some superstitious customs of the 
Meccans, as to certain cattle. are incidentally 
mentioned.- 


ANANIYAH (4t'). From ana, 
“7.” “Egotism” Al-anariyah isa term used 
by the Sifis to express the existence of man. 


ANAS IBN MALIK (w\ o-\ 
el), The last of the Companions 
of Muhammad, and the founder of the sect of 
the Malikis He died at a)-Basrah. a.n. 93, 
aged 103. z 


at-ANFAL (Js). “ The Spoils.” 
The title of the vith Sarah which was 
occasioned by « dispute regarding the spoils 
taken at the battle of Badr, between the young 
men who had fought and the old. men who 
had stayed with the ensigns. 


ANGEL 15 


ANGEL. Arabic mal’ak or molak 
(Se, elle). Persian Firishtah (6%,)). 
“It is believed,” says Ibn Majah, “ that the 
angels are of a simple substance (created of 
light), endowed with life, and speech, and 
reason ; and that the difference between them, 
the Jinn, and Shaitans is a difference, of 
species. Know,” he adds, “that the angels 
are sanctified from carnal desire and the dis- 
turbance of anger: they disobey not God in 
what He hath commanded them, but do what 
they are commanded. Thweir food is the cele- 
brating of His glory; their drink, the pro- 
claiming of His huliness; their conversation, 
the commemoration of God, Whose name be 
exalted; their pleasure, His worship, and 
they are created in different forms and with 
different powers.” (Arabian Nights, “Lane’s 
edition, Notes to the Introduction, p. 27.) 

Four of them are archangels, or, as they 
are called in Arabic, Karubiyin (Cherubim), 
namely, Jabra’il, or Jihril, (Gabriel), the 
angel of revelations; Mzka’/, or Mikal, 
Michael), the patron of the Israelites; 

srafi/, the angel who will sound the trumpet 
at the last. day; and ‘Jzr@i/, or ‘Azr@il, 
the angel of death. Angels are said to be 
inferior in dignity to human prophets, be- 
cause all the angels were commanded to 
prostrate themselves before Adam (Sarah ii. 
32). Every believer is attended by two record- 
ing angels, called the Kiramu ’l-katibin, one of 
whom records his good actions, and the other 
his evil actions. There are also two angels, 
called Munkar and Nakir, who examine al] 
the dead intkeirgraves. The chief angel who 
has charge of hell is called Malik, and his 
subordinates are named Zabdni yah, or guards. 
4A more extended account of these angels will 
be found vuder their particular titles. 

The angels intercede for man: ‘The 
angels celebrate the praise of their Lord, and 
ask forgiveness for the dwellers on earth.” 
(Sirah xlii. 3.) They also act as guardian 
angels: ‘*Kach hath a succession of angels 
before him and behind him, who watch over 
him by God’s behest.” (Sirah xiii. 12.) “Is 
it not enough ter you that your Lord aideth 
you with three thousand angels sent down 
(from on high)?” (Surah iii. 120.) “He 
is the supreme over His servants, and sendeth 
forth guardians: who watch over you, until, 
when death overtaketh any one of you, our 
messengers receive him and fail not.” (Sirah 
vi. 61.) 

-There are eight angels who support the 
throne of God, “And the angels shall be on 
its sides, and over them on that day eight 
shall bear up the throne of thy Lord.” (Sirah 
lxix. 17.) Nineteen have charge of hell 
“ Over it are nineteen. None but angels have 
we made guardians.of the fire.”. (Sirah Ixxiv. 
30, 31.) 

The names of the guardian angels given in 
the book on Exorcism (da‘wah), entitled the 
Jawahiru’l-Khamsah, are Tsrafil, Jibra’il, Kal- 
kal, Darda’l, Durba’il, Raftma’l, Sharka’il, 
Tankafil, Ismail, Sarakikail, Kharara’il. 
Tata’, Rival, Hailail, Hamwakil, ‘Itra’l, 
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Ainwakit, *Amru'll, ‘Azra’d, Mikal, Mahka/il, 
Harta’il, ‘At@il, Norg@il, Nukhail. [{«xor- 
crsm. | 

ANIMALS. Arabic Hayawin 
felg>). According to the Qur’an, 
Stirsh xxiv. 44, “God hath created every 
animal of-water.” ‘An idea,” says Rodwell, 
% perhaps. derived from Gen. i. 20, 21.” 

fv is believed that at the Resurrection the 
atrational animals will be restored t hfe, that 
‘they may be brought to judgment, a d then be 
annihilated. See Quran, Sirah vi 38, “No 
kind of besst-is there on the earth, nor fow) 
that aieth with its wings, but is a community 
like von: nothing have We passed over in the 
book (of the Eterna! decrees) : then’ unto their 
Lord: snail they be gathered.” 


at“ANKABUT (ew Sall), “The 
Spider. The tithe of the xx1xth Sirah, 
in which there is 2 passing- refcrence to 
this insect in the 40th verse:—‘ The like- 
ness for those who take to themselves guar- 
dians besidas God is the likeness of the speder 
who briideth her a house; but traly the 
fraijlest of all heuses surely is the house of 
the spider.’ 

AL-ANSAR ()\33}). “The Helpers,” 
® term used for the éariy converts of al 
Madinah, but when all tho citizens of al- 
Wadinah were ostensibly converted to Islam, 
they were all named Ansar, while those 
Muslims who accompanied the Prophet from 
Makkah to al-Madinah were called Afuhajerin, 
or exiles. (Muir’e Life of Mahomet. vol iii. 
p. 26.) [MuHamman.|} z 


ANTIOHBRIST. [masing *p-pas- 
JAL. | 
APOSTASY FRGM ISLAM. 


Arabic irtiddd: (vts3,!). According to 
Muslim iw, @ male aposiate, or Murtadd, is 
liable to be put to death if he continue obsti- 
nate in his error; a female apostate is not 
subject to capitai: pnnishment, but she may 


be kept in confinement until she reeant. . 


(Hamilton’s Hidéyah, vol. ii. p. 227.) TF 
either the hnsband or wife apostatize from 
the faith of Islam, a divorce takes place ipso 
fadto ; the wife is entitled to her whole dower, 
but no sentence of divorce is necessary,. If 
the husband and wife both spostatize together, 
their marriage is generally allowed to ‘con- 
tinue, although the Imam Zufar says itis 
annulled. But.if, after their joint apostasy, 
either husband or wife were singly to return 
to Islam, ther. the marriage would be dis. 
sdlved. (Hamilton’s iidayah, vol. ii. p. 188.) 

According to Abii Hanifah, a male apostate 
18 disabled from sélling or otherwise dispos- 
ing of his property. But, Abia Yusuf and 
Imam Muhammad ‘differ from their master 
upor this point, and consider a male apostate 
to. be as competent to exercise every right as 
if he were’ etill.in-the faith. (JZidayah, vol. 
iii p. 236. 

If-a hoy under age apostatize, -he is not 
to be ptt to death, but to be imprisoned until 
he'come to. full: age, when, if he continue in 


*‘AQIban 


. the state of-unbelief, he must be put vo aeath. 
Neither lunatics nor. drunkards are held to 
be responsible for-their apostasy from Islam. 
(Hidayah, vol. ii. 246.). If a person upon com- 
pulsion -become an apostate, his wife is not 
divorced, nor are his lands forfeited.. Hf a 
person become a Musalman upon. compal- 
gion, and afterwards apostatize, he is not: to 
be put to death. (Hidayah, vol. iii. 467.) 

‘The will of a male apostate is not valid, bul. 
that of a female apostate is-valid. (Aidayak, 
vol. iv, 537.) 

‘Ikrimah relates that some apostates:wers 
brought to the Khalifah ‘Ali, and he burut them 
alive, but Ibn ‘Abbas heard of it,.and. said 
that the Khalifah had not acted rightly, for 
the Prophet had said, “ Punish not with Gods 
punishment (2.e. fire), but whosoever changes 
his religion, kill him with the sword.” (Sahthy 
l- Bukhari.) 


APOSTLE. Arabic rastl (J_~y), 
hawart (cs\y>). The term rasul 
(apostle or messenger) is applied to Mubam- 
mad, that of hawari--being used in the Qur'an. 
(Sirah iii. +, 6; Sirah iv. 111, 112; Sarah Ixi, 
14) for the Apostles of Jesus. The word 
huwari seems to he derived from the ithiopic 
hora, to' go”; hawarya, * apostle”; although, 
according to al-Baizawi, the commentator, it is 
derived from haurra, “to be white,” in Syriac, 
hewar, and was givento the disciples of Jesus, 
he says, on account of their purity of bfe and 
sincerity, or because they were respectable 
men and wore white garments. In-the Tra- 
ditions (Mishkat, book i.c. vi. part 2) haweri 
is -used -for the followers of all thé prophets. 
[ PROPHETS. ] 


AL-“AQABAH (&&s3t). A sheltered 
glen near Mina, celebrated as the scena of the 
two pledges, the first and second pledge of 
al--Aqabah. ‘The first pledge was made by ten 
men of the tribe of Kiazraj. and ten of Aus, 
when they plighted their faith to Muhammad 
thus -—“ We will.not worshiy any but one 
God; we will not steal; nor commit adal- 
tery; nor kill our children; nor will -we 
slander our neighbour; and we will cbey the 
Prophet. of God.” The date assigned to this 
pledge by Sir W. Muir is April 21, a.p. 621. 
The second pledge was a few months after- 
wards. when seventy-three men and tw@ 
women came forward, one by one, and took 
an-oath of fealty tothe Prophet. Muhammad 
named twelve of the chief of these mef,and 
said :—* Moses chose from amongst his people 
twelve leaders, Yo shail be sureties for the 
rest, even as were the Apostles of Jesus; and 
Tam surety for my people. And the people: 
answered, Amen, So he it.” (Muir's Tire ‘of 
Mahomet, vol. it. pp. 216; 282.) 3 


‘AQIS (dlc), “A successor or 
deputy.” “One who comes last.” Al-‘agib is 
a title givens to Muhammad as. being styled 
“the last. of the prophets.” 


‘AQILAH (dsle), The relatives. 
who pay the expiatory iulct for, man- 
slaughter, or any otber legal fine, They must 


AQIQAR 


be relatives descended from one common 
father, (Hamilton’s Hidayah, vol. iv. pages 
449, 452; Baillie’s Law of Sale, p. 214.) 


‘AQIQAH (Ste). A custom 
observed by the Arabs on the birth of a 
child; namely, leaving the hair on the 
infant’s head until the seventh day, when it is 
shaved, and animals are sacrificed, namely, 
two sheep for a boy and one for a girl. (Mish- 
kat, xviii. c. 3) It is enjoined by Muhammadan 
law, and observed in all parts of Islam. 

ARABIA. Bilddu ’l-‘Arub (od: 
wp), Jaziratu’l-‘Arab (\ 8252), 
‘Arabistin (wie). The peninsula 
bearing, amongst the Arabs, these names is 
the country situated on the east of the Red 
Sea, and extending as far as the Persian Gulf. 

The word probably signifies a “ harren 
place,” “ desert” (Heb. Many): 


Ptolemy divides Arabia into three parts, 
Arabia Petrwa, Arabia Felix, and Arabia 
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would not suffer his pride and impiety to go 
unpunished ; for, when within a day’s journey 
of the place, they were all destroyed by a 
terrible noise from the clouds, As a monument 
of Divine justice, the city, we are assured, 
still stands in the desert, though invisible. 


ARABIA 


_ Southey, in his Thalaba, has viewed this and 


many of the other fables and superstitiona of 
the Arabs with the eye of a poet, a philo- 
sopher, and an.antiquary. According to at- 
Tabari, this legendary palace was discovered 
in the time of Mu‘awiyah, the first Khalifah of 
Damascus, by a-person’ in search of a stray 
camel. <A fanciful tradition. adds, that the 
Angel of death, on being asked whether, in 
the discharge of his duties, an instance had 
ever occurred in which he had felt some com- 
passion towards his wretched victims, ad- 
mitted that only twice had his sympathies 
been awakened—once towards a shipwrecked 


- infant, which had been exposed on a solitary 


Deserta; but Arabian geographers divide it _ 


into Lihamah, al-Hijaz, an-Najd, al-Ariz, 
and al- Yaman. 

The races which have peopled Arabia are 
divided into three sections, al-‘Arabu *l-Ba'i- 
dah, dl-Arabu ‘l--Aribah, and al-Aratu.’I- 
Musta‘ribah. 

I. Al-Arabu 'l-Ba’idah, are the old “lost 
Arabs,” of whom tradition has preserved the 
names of several tribes, as well as some me- 


morable particulars regarding their extinction. “ 


This may well be called the fabulous period of 


Arabian history ; but,as it has the sanction of - 


the Qur’an, it would be sacrilege in a Muslim 
to doubt its authenticity. According to 
this account, the most famous of thé extinct 
tribes were those-of ‘Ad, Samniid, Jadis, and 
Tasm, all descended in the third or fourth 
generation from Shem. ‘Ad, the father of his 
tribe, settled, according to tradition, in the 
Great Desert of al-Ahgaf soon after the con- 
fusion of tongues. Shaddad His son succeeded 
him in the government, and greatly extended 
his dominions. He performed many fabulous 
‘exploits; among others, he erected a magnifi- 
eent city in the desert of ‘Adan, which had 
been begun by his father, and adorned it with 
a sumptuons palace and delightful gardens, 
in imitation of the celestial paradise, in order 
to inspire his: subjects with a superstitious 
veneration for him as a god. This superb 
structure was built with bricks of gold and 
silver alternately disposed. The roof. was of 
gold, inlaid with precious stones and pearls. 


The trees and shrubs were of the same pre- - 


cious materials. The fruits and flowers were 


plank to struggle for existence with the winds 
and waves, and which he spared} and the 
second time in. cutting off the unhappy Shad- 
dad at the moment when almost within view 
of the glorious fabric which he had erected 
at so. much expense. No sooner had the 
angel spoken; than a voice..from heaven 
was heard to declare that. the helpless 
innocent on the plank was no other than 
Shaddad himself; and that his punishment 
was a-just retribution for his ingratitude 
to a merciful and kind Providence, which 
had not only saved his life, but raised” him 
to unrivalled wealth and splendour. _ The 
whole fable seems to be a confused tradition 
of Belus and the ancient’ Babylon; or, rather, 
as the name would import, of Benhadad, men- 
tioned in Seripture 4s one of the most famous 
of the Syrian kings, who, we are ‘told, was 
worshipped by his subjects. 

Of the ‘Adites and their succeeding princes, 
nothing certain is known, ‘except that they 
were dispersed or destroyed in the course. of a 
few centuries by the sovereigns of al-Yaman. 

The tribe of Samii first settled in Arabia 
Felix, and:on their expulsion they repaired 
‘to al-Hijr, on the confines of Syria. Like the 
‘Adites, they are reported to have been of a 
most gigantic stature, the tallest being a hun- 
dred cubits high and the least sixty ; and such 
was their muscular power, that, with a stamp 
of the foot in the driest soil, they could plant 


| themselves knee-deep in ‘the earth. They 


rabies, and on the branches were perched — 


birds of similar metals, the hollow. parts of. 


which were loaded with every species of the 
richest perfumes, so that every breeze that 
blew came charged with fragrance from the 
bills of these goiden images. To this para 
dise he gave the name of.Iram (see Qut’an. 
Sirah lxxxix. 6). On the completion of -al) 
this grandeur, Shaddad set out with a splendid 
retinue to adimire ite beauties, But heaven 


dwelt, the Qur’an informs us, “in the caves of 
the rocks, and cut the mountains into houses, 
which remain to:this day.” In this tribe.it is 
easy to discover the Thamudeni of Diodorus, 
Pliny, and Ptolemy. 

The tribes of. Tasm and Jadis settled be- 
tween Makkal and a)-Madinah, and oceupied 
the. whole level: country of al-Yaman, living 
promiscuously under the same government. 
Their history is buried in darkness ; and when 


- the Arabs wish to denote anything of dubious 


authority, they call.it a fable-of Tasm. 

The extinction of these. tribes,..acéord- 
ing.to the Qur’in, was miraculous, and a 
signal example of Diviie vengeance. The 
posterity’ of ‘Ad and Saratd Had abandoned 
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the worship of the true God, and lapsed into ° 


incorrigible idolatry. They had.been chastised 
with.a three years’ drought, but their hearts 
remained hardened, To the former was sent 
the Prophet Had, to reclaim them and preach 
the unity of the Godhead. “( my people!” 
exclaiined the prophet, ‘ask pardon of your 
Lords; then turn unto Him with penitence, 
(and) He will send down the heavens. upon 
you with copious rains, and with strength in 
addition to your strength will He inerease 
you.” Few believed, and the overthrow of 
the idolaters was effected by a hot and suf- 
focating wind, that blew séven nights and 
cight days without intermission, accompanied 
with a terrible earthquake, by which their 
idols were broken to pieces, and their houses 
thrown to the ground. (See Qur'an, Sirah vii. 
68, xi. 63.) Luqman, who, according to some, 
was a famous king of the ‘.\dites, and who 
lived to the age of seven eagles, escaped, with 
about sixty others, the common calamity. 
These few survivors gave rise to a tribe 
ealled the Latter ‘Ad; but on aecount of their 
crimes they were transformed, as the Qur’an 
states, into asses or monkeys. Htd returned 
to Hazramant, and was buried in the neigh- 
bourhood, where a small town, Qabr Hid. 
still bears his name. Among the Arabs, ‘Ad 
expresses the same remote age that Saturn or 
Ogtges. did among the Greeks; anything of 
extremo antiqnity is said to be “as old as 


King«Ad.” 


The idolatrous tribe of Samiid had the j 


prophet Salih seut to them, whom D’Herhelot 
makes the son of Arphaxad. while Bocnart 
and Sate suppose him to be Peleg, the 
brother of Joktan. His preaching had little 
effect. The fate of the ‘Adites, instead of 
being a warning, only set them to dig caverns 
in the rocks, where they hoped to escape the 
vengeance of winds and.tempests. Others 
demanded a sign from the prophet in token of 
his mission. As # condition of their belief, 
they challenged hin: to a trial of power, 
similar to what took -place between Elijah 
and the -priests of Baal, and promised to 
follow the deity that should gain the triumph. 
From a certain rock a camel big with young 
was to come forth in their presence. The 
idolaters were foiled; for on Silih’s pointing 
to the spot, a she-camel was produced, with a 
young one ready weaned. This miracle 
wrought conviction in.a few ; but the rest, far 
from believing, hamstrung the mother, killed 
her miraculous progeny, and dividéd the 
flesh among them. This act of impiety sealed 
their doom. “ And a violent tempest overtook 
the wicked, and they were found prostrate on 
their breasts in théir abodes.” ~ (Qur'an, 
Surah vii. 71, xi. 64.) 

“The tribes. of Jadis and Tusm owe their 
extinction to.a different cause. <A certain 
despot, « Tasmite, but sovereign of both tribes, 
had rendered himself detested hy a voluptuous 
Jaw claiming for himself a priority of right 
over all the brides of the Jadisites. This 
insult was not to be telerated, A conspiracy 
was fonned. The king and his chiefs were 
invucd to an cutertainment. The avengers 
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had privately hidden their swords in the 
sand, ‘and in the moment of mirth and fes- 
tivity they fell mpon the tyrant and his 
retinue, and finally extirpated the graater 
part of his subjects. 

il.—The pure Arabs are those who claim 
to be déscended from Joktan or Qahtan, whom 
the present Arabs regard as their principal 
founder. -The members of this genuine 
stock are styled. al-Arabn ‘1-:Aribah, the 
genuine Arabs. According to their genealogy 
of this patriarch, his descendants formed two 
distinct branches. Ya‘rub, one af bis sons 
founded the kingdom of al- Yaman, and Jurhum 
that of al-Hijaz. These two are the only sons 
spoken of by the Arabs: Their names do not 
veeur in Scripture; but it has* been conjec- 
tured that they wero the Jerah and Hadoram 
méntioned by-Mcses as among the thirteen 
planters of Arabia (Gen. x. 26). / 

In the division of their nation into tribes 
the Arabs resemble the Jews. From sn early 
era they have retained the distinction of sepa- 
rate and independent families. This partition 
was adverse to the consolidation of power or 
political influence, but it furnishes our chief 
guide into the dark abyss of their antiquities. 
The posterity of Ya‘rub spread and multi- 
plied into innimerable clans. New accessions 
rendered new subdivisions necessary. In the 
genealogical tables of Sale, Gagnier, and 
Saiyid Ahmad Khan, are enmnerated nearly 
three-score tribes of genuine Arahs, many of 
whom became celebrated long before the time 
of Muhammad, and some of them retain their. 
names even at the present day. 

IIL—The ‘Arabu '/-Musta‘ribah, the mized 
Arabs, claim to be descended from Ishmael 


‘and the daughter of al-Muzaiz, King of 


al-Hijaz, whom he took to wife, and was of the 
ninth generation from Jurhum, the founder of 
that kingdom. Of the Jurhumites, til] the 
time of Ishmael, little is recorded, except the 
names of their princes or chiefs. and that 
they had possession of the territory of al-Hijaz. 
But as Muhammad traces his descent to this 
alliance, the Arabs have been more than 
asually careful to preserve and adorn his 
genealogy. The want of.a pure ancestry is, 
in theiy estimation, more than, compensated 
Sy the dignity of so sacred a connexion; for 
they boast as much as. the Jews of being 
reckoned the children of Abraham. This 


| circumstance will aecount for the preference 


with which they uniformly regard this hranch 
of their pedigree, and for the miany-romantie 
legends thev have grafted upon it. if is not 
improbable that the old giants and idolaters 
suffered an imaginary extinction ta make.way 
for a more favoured race, and that Divine 
chastisements always overtook those who 
dared to invade their consecrated terri- 
tories, _ 

The Scripture account of the expulsion and 
destiny of this venerated progenitor of the 
Arabs is brief. but simple. and affecting, 
Ishmael was the son of Abraham by Hagar, 
in Egyptian alave. When fourteen years of’ 
ige, he was ,supplanted in the hopes. and 
affections of his father by the birth of: Isaag,. 
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through whom the promiscs were to descend 
This event made it necessary to cemove the 
unhappy female and her child. who were 
accordingly sent forth to seek their fortune 
ip some of the surrounding unoecupied dis- 
tricts. A small supply of provisions, and a 
bottle of water on her shoulder, was all she 
carried fromi the tent of ber muster. Durect- 
ing hér steps towards her native country, she 
wandered with the lad in the wilderness of 
Beex-sheba, which was destitute of springs. 
Here her stock failed, and it seemed impos- 
sible to avoid perishing by hunger or thirst. 
She resigned herself to her melancholy pro- 
spects, but the feelings of the mother were 
more acute than the agonies of want and 
despair. Unable to witness her son's death. 
she laid him under one of the shrubs. 
tock an affecting leaveof him. and retired 
to a distance. ~<“*And she went, and sat 
her down over against him. a yood way off. 
as it were a bow-shot; for she said. Let 
me not see the death of the child. And she 
sat over against him, and hbfted up her voice 
and wept.” (Gen. xxi. 16.) At this moment 
an angel diyected her to a well of water 
close at hand.—a discovery to which they 
owed the preservation of their lives. A pro- 
mise formerly given was renewed, that 
shmael was to become a great nation—that 
he was to be a wild man—his hand against 
every man, and every man’s hand against him. 
The travellers continued their journey to the 
wilderness of Paran. and there took up their 
residence. In due time tie. lad grew to man- 
hood, and greatly distinguished himself as an 
archer, and his mothex took him a wife out of 
her own land. Here the sacred narrative 
breaks off abruptly. the main object of Moses 
being to follow the history of Abraham's 
descendants through the line of Isaac. The 
Arabs, in their version of Ishmacl’s history, 
have mixed a great deal of romance with the 
narrative of Scripture. They assert that 
al-Hijaz was the district where he settled, and 
that Makkah, then anarid wilderness, was the 
identical spot where his life was providentially 
saved, and where Hagar died and was buried. 
The well pointed put by the angel, they be- 
lieve to he the famous Zamzam, of which all 
pious Muslims drink to this day. They 
make no allusion to his alliance with the 
Egyptian woman, by whom ho had twelve 
sons (Gen. xxv. 12-18), the chiefs of as many 
nations, and the possessors of separate towns; 
but as polygamy was common in his age and 
country, it is not improbable he may have 
had more wives than one. 

Jt was, say they, to commemorate the 
miraculous preservation of Ishmael that God 
commanded Abraham to build the Ka‘bah, 
and his son to furnish the necessary 
materials. 

Muhammadan writers give the following 
account of Ishmael and his descendants :—- 
Isbmael was constituted the. prince and first 
high-priest of Makkah, and, during half a 
century he preached to the incredulens Arabs. 
At his death, which happened forty-eight 
years after that of Abraham. and ia the 137th 
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of his age. he was buried in the tormb of his 
mother Hagar. Between the erection of the 
Ka‘bah ond the birth of their Prophet, the 
Arabs reckon about 2,740 years. Ishmael 
was succeeded in the regal and sacerdotal 
office by his eldost son Nebat. although the 
pedigree of Muhammad is traces from Kedar, 
a younger brother. But his family did not 


‘long enjoy this double anthority ; for, in pro- 


gress of time, the Jawhumites seized the go- 
vernment and the guardianship of the temple, 
which they maintained. about 300 years. 
These last, again. having corrupted the true 
worship, were assriled. as a punishment of 
their crimes, first by the scimitars of the 
Ishmaelites, who drove them from Makkah, 
and then by divers muladies. by which 
the whole race finally porished. Before 
quitting Makkah, however, they committed 
every kind of sacrilege and indignity. They 
filled up the Zamzain’ well, after having 
thrown imto it the treasures and sacred 
utensils of the temple, the black cione, the 
swords and cuirasses of Qala‘ah, the two 
golden gazelles presented by one of the 
kings of Arabia. the sacred image of the ram 
substituted for Isaac, and all the precious 
movables, forming at sace the object and 
the workmanship of a superstitions devo- 
tion. For severs centuries the posterity 
of Ishonael Kept possession of the supreme 
dignity. 

The following 6 the list of chiefs who 
are said to have ruled the Hijaz, and to have 
been the lineal ancestors of Muhammad, as far 
as ‘Adnan :— 
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A.D. 638 -Abdn ‘Wah, the father of Munbammad. 
505 ‘Abdu ‘l-Muftalib. 
47Z Hashim 
439 ‘Abd Mauaf 
406 Qugaiy. 
373 Kitah. 
340 Murrah. 
307 Kata. 
274 Luwaty. 
241 Ghalib. 
208 Fihr oc Quraish. 
75 Malik. 
142 an-Nazv. 
109 Kinanah. 
76 Khuzaunah. 
43 Mudvikah. 
10 al-Ya’s. 
23 Muzar. 
56 Nizar. 
89 Ma‘add. 
122 ‘Adnan. 

The period between Ishmael and ‘Adnan is 
variously estimated. sume reckoning forty, 
others only seven. generations. Tbe authority 
of Abu'l-Fida, who makes it ten, is that gene- 
rally followed by the Arabs, being founded on 
a tradition of one of Muhammad’s wives. 
Making every allowance, huwever, for patri- 
archal longevity, even forty generations are 
insullicient to extend over a space of nearly 
2,500 years. From ‘Adnan to Muhammad 
the genealogy is considerod certain, compre- 
hending twenly-one generations, aud nearly 
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160 different tribes, all branching off from 
the same parent stem, 

(See Abu’l-Fida ;,Gagnier’s Vie de Maho- 
met; Pocock, Specim. Arab, Hist.; Saiyid. 
Ahmad Khin’s Essays; Sale’s Koran, Prelim: 
Dis ; Crichton’s Hist, ‘Arabia.) 


ARABIC. Lisdnu-’l-‘Arab; Lu- 
ghatu ‘l--Arab. The classical language of 
Arabia is held to. be the language of the 
Qur’an, and of the Traditions of Muhammad, 
and by reason of its incomparable excellence 
is called Sal) al-lughah, or “the language.” 
(See Qur’an, Siirah xvi. 105, “ They say, Surely 


. person teacheth him (i.e. ears But: 
in’ 


the, tongue of him at whom they t is 
toreign, while this [%.e..the Qur’én] is plain 
Arabic.”) 

This classical language ig often termed, by 
the Arabians themselves, the language of 
Ma‘add, and the language of Muzar, and is 


a@ compound of many sister dialects, very - 


often differing among themselves, which 
were spoken throughout the whole of the 
Peninsula before the religion of Muhammad 
incited the nation to spread its conqnering 
armies over foreign countries. Before that 
period, feuds among the tribes, throughout 
the whole extent of their territory, had pre- 
vented the blending of their dialects into one 
uniform language; but this effect of disunion 
was counteracted in a great measure by the 
institution of the sacred months, in which all 
acts of hostility were most strictly interdicted, 
and by the annual pilgrimage, and the yearly 
fair held at ‘Ukaz, at which the poets of the 
various tribes contended for the meed of 
general admiration. : 

Qatadah says that the Quraish tribe used to 
cull what was most excellent in the dialects 
of Arabia, so that their dialect. became the 
best of all. ‘This assertion, however, is, not 
altogether correct, for many. of the children 
of the tribe of Quraish, inthe time of Muham- 
mad, were sent into the desert to be there 
nursed, in order to acquire the utmost 
chasteness of speech, Muhammad himself 
was sent to be brought up among the tribe of 
Sa‘d ibn Bakr ibn Hawazin, descendants of 
Muzar, but not inthe lino of Quraish; and he 
is said to have urged the facts of his being a 
Quraish, and having also grown up among 
the tribe of Sa‘d, as the grounds of his 


claim to be the most chaste in speech of the. 


Arabs. Certain it is that the language of 
Ma‘add was characterised by the highest degree 


of perfection, copiousness, and uniformity, in - 


the time of Muhammad, although it after- 
‘wards deolined. 

The language of the Qur’an is universally 
acknowledged to be the most perfect form of 


Arabic speech. At the same time we must. 


not forget that the acknowledged claims of the 
Qur'an to be the direct utterance of the 
Divinity have made it impossible for any 
Muslim to criticise the work, and it has be- 
come the standard by which other literary 


compositions have to be judged. (See Lane’s | 
Introduction to his Arabic Dictionary, and 


Palmer’s Qur'an.) 


AL-ASRAF 


ARABIC LEXICONS. The first 
Arabic lexicon is that which is generally 
ascribed to al-Khalil, and entitled Kitabu’l 
‘Ain. The following are the most celebrated 
Arabic dictionaries composed after the ‘An. 

The Jumharah, by Ibn Duraid, died a.x. 321. 

The Tahzib, by al-Azhari, died a.u. 370. 

The Muhit, by the Sahib Ibn ‘Abbad, died 
A.H. 885. 

The Mujmal, by Ibn Faris, died a.n. 395. 

‘The Sihah, by al-Jauhari, died a.u. 398. 

The Jami‘, by al-Qazzaz, died a.m. 412. 

The Mu‘ab, by Abi Ghalib, died a.z. 436. 

The Muhkkam, by Ibn Sidah, died a.u. 458. 

The Asas, by az-Zamakhshari, died a.H. 
538. 

The Mughrib, by al-Mutarrizi, died a.u. 
610. 

The ‘Ubab, by a8-Saghani, died a.w. 660. 

The Lisanu’l-‘Arab, by Ibn Mukarram, died 
AH. 711. 

The Tahzibu ’t-Tahgib, by Mahmid at- 
Tanakhi, died a.u. 723. 

The Misbah, by Ahmad ibn Muhammad 
al-Faiyimi, compiled a.m. 734. : 

The Mughni ’l-Labib, by Ibn. Hisham, died 
AH. 761. d 

The Qamus, by al-Fairizabadi, died «.H. 
816. 

The Sthah (says Mr. Lane in his Preface 
to his Dictionary), is among the books of 
Iexicology like the Sahih of Al-Bukhari 
amongst the books of traditions; for the point 
on which turns the title to reliance is not the 
copiousness of the collection, but the condi- 
tion of genuineness and correctness. 

Two well-known dictionaries, compiled in 
modern times in Hindustan, are the Ghiyasu 'l- 
Lughat, by Maulawi Ghiyagu ’d-din of Ram- 
pir, and the Muntaha l-‘Arab, by ‘Abdu ’r- 
Rahim ibn ‘Abdu ‘Il-Karim of Safipir. These 
are both Arabic and Persian lexicons. 

The Arabic-Latin dictionary of Jacob 
Golius, was printed at Leyden, a.p. 1653; 
that of Freytag at Halle, a.p. 1830-35. 

The Arabic-English and English-Arabic 
dictionaries extant are— 

pichar dee Persian-Arabic-English, A.D. 
1777. 

Richardson’s English-Persian-Arabic, A.D. 
1810. 

Francis. Jehnson’s Persian-Arabic-English, 
A.D. 1852. 

Catafago’s Arabic-English and English- 
Arabic, new edition, 18783. : 

Lane’s Arabic-English, a.D. 1863 to 1882, 
imperfect. 

Dr. Badger’s English-Arabic, a.p. 1881. 

Dr. Steingass’s English-Arabic, a.p. 1882, 


AL-A‘SRAF . (253). (1) The 
partition between heaven and hell, described 
in the Qur’an, Sirah vii. 44, “ Betwixt the two 
(heaven and hell) there is a partition; and on 
al-A‘raf are men who know all by their marks ; 
and they shall cry out to the inhabitants of 
Paradise, ‘Peace be upon you)’ (but) they 
have not (et) entered it, although they so 
desire. And when their sight is turned towards 
the dwellers in the Fire, they say, ‘O our Lord, 
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place us not with the unjusi people.’” Accord- 
ing to Sale, al-A‘rdfis derived from the verb 
‘arafa, which signifies “to distinguish between 
things, or to part them”; though some com- 
mentators give another reason for the imposi- 
tion of this name, because, say they, those who 
stand on this partition will know and distinguish 
the blessed from the damned by their respec- 
tive marks or characteristics: and others say 
the word properly intends anything that is 
elevated, as such a wall of separation must 
be supposed to be. Some imagine it to 
be a sort of Limbo for the patriarchs and pro- 
phets, or for the martyrs and those who have 
heen most eminent for sanctity. Others 
place here those-whose good and evil works 
are 80 equal that they exactly counterpoise 
each other, and: therefore deserve neither 
reward nor punishment ;. and these, say they, 
will on the last day be admitted into Paradise, 
after they shall have performed an act of 
adoration, which will be imputed to them as 
a merit, and will make the scale of their good 
works to preponderate. Others suppose this 
intermediate space will be a recéptacle for 
those who have gone to war, without their 
parents’ leave, and therein suffered mar- 
tyrdom; being excluded from Paradise for 
their disobedience, and escaping hell because 
they are martyrs. (2) The title of Sarah vii. 
(3) A term used by Sufi mystics to express 
a condition of the mind and soul when medi- 
tating on the existence of God in all things. 


‘ARAFAH (yc). The vigil of the 
‘Idu ’l-Azha, or Feast of Sacrifice, when the 
pilgrims proceed to Mount ‘Arafat. [mu 
"L-AZHA. } 


‘ARAFAT (eb), or ‘Arafah. 
The “ Mount of Recognition,” situated twelve 
miles from Makkah; the place where the 
pilgrims stay on the ninth day of the pil- 
grimage, and recite the mid-day and after- 
noon prayers, and hear the Khntbah or 
germon. Hence it is a name given to the 
ninth day of the month Zu 71-Hijjah. Upon 
the origin of the name given to this mountain, 
Burton says, “ The Holy Hill owes its name 
to the following legend:—When oir. first 
parents forfeited heaven for eating wheat, 
which deprived them of their primeval purity, 
they were cast down upon earth. The ser- 
pent descended upon Ispahin, the peacock at 
_ Cabul ;, Satan at. Bilbays (others say Semnan 

or Seistan), Eve upon ‘Arafat, and Adam at 
Ceylon (Sarandib). The latter, determining 
to seek his wife, began a journey, to which 
‘the earth owes its present mottled appear- 
ance. Wherever our first father placed his 
foot, which was large, a town afterwards 
arose; and between the strides will always 
be. country. Wandering for many years, he 
came to the Mountain of Mercy, where our 
common mother was continually calling upon 
hig name; and their recognition of each other 
gave the place the name of ‘Arafah.” 

ARAZI (..2}\). Tit. “lands”; the 
sale of lands. Tombs are not included in the 
sale of lands. A place or station for casting 
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the harvest is not considered to be amongst 
the rights and advantages of land, and there- 
fore does not enter into the sale of it. 
crea Law of Sale, pages 54, 55.) 
LAND. } 


ARCHITECTURE. The term Sara- 
cenic is usually applied by English writers to 
Muhammadan architecture. But though the 
style may be traced to the Arabians, they 
cannot themselves be considered the inventors 
of it.. They had, in fact, no distinctive style 
of their own when they made their rapid con- 
quests, but adapted existing styles of archi- 
tecture to meet the religious and national 
feelings of the Muslims. 

Muhammad built a mosque at al-Madinah, 
but it was an exceedingly simple structure, 
and he left no directions in the Qur’an or in 
the Traditions on the ‘subject. 

The typical varieties .of the earlier Muham- 
madan architecture are those which appeared 
in Spain and in Egypt; its later form 
appeared in Constantinople. The oldest 
specimen of Saracenic architecture in Spain is 
the mosque of Cordova, which now serves as 
the cathedral of the city. It was commenced 
by the Khalifah ‘Abdu ’r-Rahmfn, 786 aD., 


IN THE SANCTUARY OF THE CATHEDRAL OF 
CORDOVA. 


with the avowéd intention that it should be 
the finest mosque in the world, and Byzantine 


‘architects are said to have been specially 


invited to superintend its construction. 

The earliest of the Muhammedan buildings 
in Egypt, of which any portions still remain, is 
the Mosque of ‘Amr at. old. Cairo, begun 
about a.D. 642, but greatly altered or, rebuilt 
about sixty years later. : : 

On the capture of Constantinople, St. Sophia 
was conyerted by the Muslim conquerors into 
their chief Mosque, and made their architec- 
tural model. The older Saracenic style, as 
seen at Cordova and old Cairo, continued to 
be the basis of the new, but it was modified 
throughout by Byzantine mfluence. In Persia 
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we may clearly trace in Muhammadan build- 
ings the older Persian type, and im India 


IN 8. SOPHIA, CONSTANTINOPLE. 


the Saracenic architects showed the same 
pliancy in adopting the styles of the various 
peoples amongst whom they settled. It thus 


indian Architecture}, that we have at least 
twelvo or fifteen different styles of Muham- 
madan architecture in Central Asia and in 
India. 
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iN THE YAJ MANALL, AGRA. 


A striking and distinctive feature in early 
Muhammadan architecture is the horse-shoc 
arch, which in time gives way to a cusped or 
scalloped arch, strictly so termed, the outline 
being produced by intersecting semi-arches. 
Another variety of Saracenic arch is the cir- 
cular-headed and stilted form. The pillars are 
commonly of exceedingly slender proportions, 


happens (says Fergusson, in his History of 
elton 


Hy 


ARCHITECTURE 


almost to apparent tsocurity, but owing to 
the style of the embellishment. this lhghtness 


THE MOTI MASJID, AGRA. 


of particular forms tends to heighten the 
gencral luxuriance, Some have imagined that 
this element of slenderness in regard to 
pillars wdicates a tent origin 6f the style. 
This tent‘like character has been further kept 
up by concave ceihngs and cupolas, embla- 
zoned with painting and gilding. Decorations 
composed of anima) and human figures, being 
interdicted by Mubammadan law [FrictuREs | 
are noi found in Saracenie architecture : 
but their geometrical patterns exhibit sin- 
gular beanly and complexity, inexhaustibie 
variety of combinations, and w wonderiul 
degree vi harmonious intricacy, arising out of 
very sunple elements. {Lattice or open trellis 


; UT ZIALe LLL o 


BARLY PATHAN STYLE EN THE QUTB BUILDINGS 
AY DELHI. 


work is another fertile source of embellish. 
ment, and is similar to the tracery met with 
in Gothic buildings. Another characteristic 
of Saracenic style is that of the dome. For 
the most part domes occur in mosques and 
tombs, and are of Byzantine origin. Minarets 
are also a special feature in Muhammadan 
mosques, and contribute much to the pic- 
turesqueness of these buildings. They are 


SARIYAH 


found in mosques of the later Saracenie style. 
_ (See Fergusson’s Indian and Eastern Architec- 


IN A HOUSE IN PESHAWAR. 


sure, My. Owen Jones’s Afhambra Palace, Her- 
semers Arabische Bauverzierungen,) 


‘ARLYAH (dye). A kind of sale 
permitted in Islam, namely, when a person 
computes what quantity of fruit there is on’a 
tree and sells it before it is plucked. (Mish- 
kat, xii. ce. ¥.) 


‘ARTYAH (A). (1) A Joan for 
the use of anything of which Qarz cannot be 
made: e.g. the loan of a horse is ‘Areyuh; 
the loan of money is Qarz. (2) A gift, of 
which the following is an example :—A. person 
miakes a gift to another of the dates of a 
palm-tree in his garden; but having after- 
wards some doubt of the propriety of that 
person coming daily to his garden where 
his family usnally. are, and being at the 
same time unwilling to depart from his 
promise, oy to retract his gift, he gives 
some of the dates that have already been 
pulled in lien of those upon the tree. 
(Baillie’s Law of Sutc, p. 300.) 


ARK, NOAH’S (cp eM). It is 
mentioned in the history of the Deluge, as 
recorded in the Qur'an, in two places—Sirah 
xi. 39, “ Build the ark under our eye and after 
‘our revelation,” and Surah xxiii 27. "There 
is also supposed to be an allusion to the ark 
in Sirah xxxvi. 41,‘ And a sign te them is 
that we bare theiy offspring in the Jaden ship.” 

Al-Baizawi says that Noab was two years 
building the ark, which was 300 cubits long. 
50 wide, and 30 bread, and which was made 
of Indian plane-tree; that it consisted of 
three storoys, the lowest for beasts, the middle 
for men und women (who were separated 
from each other), and the highest for birds. 

¥he atk is said to have rested on the moun- 
tain al-Jndi. [Noa] 


ARK OF THE COVENANT. The 


ASHAB 23 


| Hebrew'word for “Ark” is spy yy (i.e. 


a chest, a *toffer), Chald. NMA, 


Arabic at by. See Qur'an, Sirah 

ii, 249, “ The sign of bis (Saul's) kingdom is 

that there shall come unto you the ark 

( Fabut); in it shall be security (or the Shechi- 

nih, sakinah, Heb. TY) from your 
‘ Tr 


Lord, and the. relics of what the tamily 
of Moses and thre faraily of Aaron left; the 
angels shall beaz it.” Jalalu ‘d-din’ says 
this ark contained the images of the prophets, 
and was sent down from heaven. to Adam, 
and at leagth came to the Israelites, who pul 
great confidence thevsin, and continually car- 


. ried it in front of their army, till it was taken 


by the Amalckites. But on this occasion tho 
angels brought it back in the sight of all the 
people, and placed it at the feet of Saul 
(Tatut), who was. thereugon unanimonsly 
received ag King. 


ARMS, The Sale of. ‘Lhe sale of 
armour or warlike stores to rebels, er in their 
camp, is forbidden, because. selling arms into 
the hands of rebels is an assistance to defec- 
tion, But it is not forbidden to sell the mate- 
rials for making arms to such persons. 
(Hamilton’s Hidayah. vol. ti. 225.) 


ARSH (U%\). (1) A legal term 
for compensation. (2.) A mulct; a fine; par- 
ticularly that which is paid for shedding of 
blood. (3.) A gift for coneiliating the favour 
of a judge; a bribe. (4.) Whatever a pur- 
chaser receives from a sellex after ‘discover- 
jng a fault in the article bought. 


‘ARSH (Uy ec). The term used ir 
the Qur’an for the throne of God. Siirah ix. 
131, “He is the Lord of the myhty throne.” 
Husaini, the commentator, says the throne 
has 8,000 pillars, and the distanee between 
aach pillar is 8,000,000 miles. 


‘ASABAH (4&2). A legal term 
for male relatives by the father’s side 
agnates. 

ASAF (4+), The wazir or prime 
minister of Solomon. Alluded to in the 
Qur’an,-Stirah xxvii. 40, as “He with whom 
was kuowledge of the scripture.” Muham- 
madan commentators say he wee the son of 
Barkhiya. 

ASAR (,\). Relating; handing 
down by tradition. Generally used for a 
Hadis related by one of the Companions, as 
distinguished from one of the Prophet’s own, 

AL-ASARU ’SH-SHARIF (j3- 
«szyS'), The sacred relic. A hair 
of either the beard av mustachios of Muhamw- 
mad, or a foot-print of the Prophet. One of 
these sacred reliqs (a hair of his beard) is 
exhibited in the great mosque at Dethi, 
another in 2 mosque in Cashmere, 


ASHAB (lect) pl. o1 Sahib. 


| The Compznions ov Associates of Muhammad. 


24 ASHABU 


The term used for a single companion is 
sahabi. Concerning the title of “ Companion,” 
there is considerable controversy as to the 
persons to whom it can be applied. Sa‘id 
ibn al-Musaiyab reckoned none a, “ Com- 
panion,” but those who had been’ a year or 
more with Muhammad, and had gone on a 
warlike expedition with him. Some say that 
everyone who had attained puberty, had em- 


braced Islam, and-had seen the Prophet, was. 


a “ Companion,” even though he had attended 
Muhammad: but an hour. Gthers, however, 
affirm that none could be a “Companion” 


unless Mubammad chose him and he chose - 


Muhammad, and he adhered to the Prophet 
at all,times. The general opinion is that 
every one who embraced Islam, saw the Pro- 
phet, and accompanied him, even for a. short 
time, was a “ Companion.” 

It is related that the Prophet marched to 


Makkah with 10,000 Muslims, to Hunain with- 


12,000, and that 40,000 accompanied him on 
the farewell pilgrimage. The number of the 
“Companions” at his death is said to haye 
been 144,000. 

In point of merit, the refugees (Buhajtrun) 
are more worthy than the auxiliaries (Angar) ; 
but by way of precedence, the auxiliaries are 
more worthy than the later refugees. 

The “ Companions” have been arranged in 
thirteen classes, which are given by Abii’1-Fida 
as follows:—l.. Those who first embraced 
Islam, such as Khadijah, ‘Ali, Zaid, and Abi 
Bakr, and those who did not delay till he had 
established his mission. II. The Companions 
who believed in him after his mission had 
been fully established, amongst whom was 
‘Umar. - ITI. Those who fled to Abyséinia. 
IV. The first Companions of ‘Aqabah, who 
preceeded the Auxiliaries. V. The second 
Companions of ‘Aqabah. VI. The third Com- 
panions of ‘Aqabah, who were seventy. VII. 
The refugees who went to the Prophet after 
his flight, when he was at Quba, before the 
erection of the temple. . VIJI. The soldiers of 
the great battle of Badr, IX. Those who 


joined Islam between Badr and Hudaibiyah. 


X. Those who took the oath of fealty under 
the acacia tree at Hudaibiyah, XL Those who 
joined after the treaty of Hudaibiyah, but 
before the conquest. XII. Those that embraced 
Islam on the day of conquest. XD Those 
who were children in the time of the Pro- 
phet, and had seen him. 

Muhammad frequently commended the 
‘¢Companions,” and spoke of their excellences 
and virtues, a chapter in the Traditions being 
devoted to this subject. (Mishkat, xxiv. o. 
xiii.) He is related to have said, “My com- 
panions are like stars by which roads are 
found, for which ever companion you follow 
vou will find the right road.” 


at-ASHABU 'L-FIL (ea) Glael). 
“ The Companions of the Elephant.” A term 
used in the Chapter of the Elephant, or the 
cvth Sirah :—‘Hast thou not seen how thy 
Lord dealt with the companions of the elephant ? 
Did ‘He not eause their stratagem to miscarry? 


AL- ASH‘ARIYAH 


And He sent against them birds in flocks, 
smaJl stones did they burl down upon them, 
and he made them like stubble eaten down!” 

This refers to the army of Abrahah, the 
Christian king of Abyssinia and Arabia Felix, 
said to have been lost, in the year of Muham- 
mad’s birth, in an expedition against Makkah 
for the purpose of destroying the Ka‘bah. This 
army was. cut off by small-pox, and there is-no 
doubt, as the Arabic word for small-pox also 
means “small stones,” in reference to the 
hard gravelly feeling of the pustules, what is 
the true interpretation of the fourth verse of 
this Sirah, which, like many other poetical 
passages in the Qur'an, has formed the start- 
ing point for the most puerile and extravagant 
legends. 


ASHABU ’L-KAHF (483 Gleet). 
‘“* The Companions of the Cave,” z.e. the Seven. 
Sleepers, mentioned in the Suratu ’l-kabf, or 
Chapter xviii. of the Qur’an. The story, as 
told by early Christian writers, is given by 
Gibbon (Rise and Fal/, Chapter xxxi.). When 
the Emperor Decius persecuted the Christians, 
seven noble youths of Ephesus are said to 
have: concealed themselves in a cave in the 
side of a,mountain, where they were doomed 
to perish by the tyrant, who gave orders that 
the entrance should be firmly secured with a 
pile of huge stones. They immediately fell 
into a deep slumber, which was miraculously 
prolonged, without -injuring the powers of life, 
during a period of 187 years. This popular 
tale, which Muhammad must have heard 
when he drove his camels to the fairs of 
Syria, is introduced into the Qur’én as a 
divine revelation. 


_ ASHABU ’S-SUFFAH (Wle-l 
éaSt). “The sitters on the bench” 
of the temple at Makkah. They are thus de- 
scribed by Abii 1-Fida: “They were poor 
strangers, without friends or place of abode, 
who claimed the promises of the Apostle of 
God and implored his protection. Thus the 
porch of the temple became their mansion, 
and thence they obtained their name. When 
Muhammad went to meals, he used: to call 
some of them to partake. with him; and he 
selected others to eat with his companions.” 


_ASHARAH MUBASHSHARAH 
(8 “ The ten who received 


ecm bop) 
glad tidinge.” _ Ten of the most distinguished of 
Muhammad’s followers, whose certain entrance 
into Paradise he is said to have foretold. 
They are Abii Bakr, ‘Umar, Usman, ‘Ali, 
Talhah, az-Zubair, ‘Abdu ’r-Rahman, Sa‘d-ibn- 
Abi-Waqqas, Sa‘id ibn Zaid, Abii ‘Ubaidah 
ibn al-Jarrah. (Mishkat, book xxiv. c. xx., part 
ii.) Muhammad declared it presumption for 
anyone to count upon an entrance into 
heaven with absolute certainty, but he made 
an exception in favour of these ten distin- 
guished persons. 


AL-ASH‘ARIY AH (42431). A sect 
formed by Abu ‘1-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Isma‘il 
al-Ash‘ari. born 4.8. 260 (a.p, 873-4). 


AL-ASH‘ARIYAH 


They hold that the attributes of God are 
distinct from His essence, yet. in such.a 


way.as.to.forbid any comparison being: 


made between God and His creatures. They 
say:.they are not.“ ‘ain nor ghair:” not of His 
essence, nor distinct from it: 7.e. they cannot 
be compared with any other things. They 
algo hold: that- God has: one eternal ° will, 
frem. which proceed all: things, the good 
aud the-evil,.the useful aud the hurtful. The 
destiny of man was written on the eternal 
table before the world was created. So far 
they go with the Sifatis, but in order to 
preserve the moral responsibility of man, they 
say that he has power to convert will into 
action. But this power cannot create any- 
thing new, for then God’s sovereignty would 
be impaired ; so they say that God in His pro- 
videncé so orders matters that whenever “a 
man desires to'do a certain thing, good’or 
bad, the action corresponding to the desire is, 
there and then, created by God, and, as it 
were, fitted onto the desire.” Thus it seems 
as if it came naturally from the will of the 
man, 'whereas it does not. This action is 
called Kasb (acquisition), because it is acquired 
by @ special creative act of God. It is an 
act directed to the obtaining of profit or the 
Témoving of injury: the term is:therefore in- 
applicable to the Deity. Abi Bakr al-Bakil. 
lini, a‘ disciple of: al-Ash‘ari, says: * The 
essence or substance of the action is the 
effect of the power of God, but its being an 
action of obedience, such as prayer, or an 
action of disobedience, such as fornication, 
are qualities of the- action, which proceed 
from thé power of man.” The Imam A\I- 
Haramain (aH. 419-478) held “that the 
actions of men were effected by the power 
which God has created in man.” Abii Ishaq 
al-[sfarayini says: “That which maketh im- 
pression, or hath influence on action, is a 
compound of the power of God and the power 
of man.” They also believe that the word of 
God is eternal, though they acknowledge that 
the vocal sounds naed in the Qur’au, which are 
the manifestation of that word, are created. 
They say, in short, that the Qur’én contains 
(1) the eternal word which existed in the 
essence of God before time was; and (2) the 
word which consists of sounds and combina- 
tions of letters. This last they oall the created 
word. 

Thus Al-Ash‘ari traversed the main posi- 
tions of the Mutazilites, denying that man can, 
by the aid of his reason alone, rise to the 
knowledge of good and evil. He must exer- 
cise no judgment, but accept all that is re- 
veeled. He has no right to apply the moral 
laws which affect men to the actions of God. 
It cannot be asserted by the: hwnan reason 
that the good will be rewarded or the bad 
punished in a fnturé world. Men must always 
approach God as a slave, in whom there is no 
light or knowledge to judge of the actions of 
the Supreme. Whether God will accept the 
penitent sinper or not cannot be asserted, for 
He ie an absolute Sovereign, above all law. 
(Sale, from Jin Khaldun; Die Mu‘taziliten 
oder die Freidenker in Islam, von H. Steiner, 
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1865 ; Zur Geschichte Abu'l- Hasan al-ash‘arish, 
von W. Spitta, 1876; De Strijd over het Doginu 
in den Islam tot op El-ash‘ari, door Dr. M. Th. 
Houtsma, Leiden, 1875; and Exposé de la 


Réforme de fIsiamisme, by M. A. F, Mehren 
Leiden, 1878.) a 
‘ASHURA 9 (s\yole). Lit... “ the 


tenth.” A voluntary fast day, abserved on the 
tenth of the month of Muharram. It is related 
‘that Muhammad observed it, and said it was 
a day. respected by Jews and Christians, 
(Mishkat,, vii.c. vii. 1). 

It is the only day, of Muharram obseryed 
by the Sunni Muslims, being the day-on which 
itis said God created Adam ‘and Eye, heaven. 
and hell, the tablet of decree, the pen, life, 
and death. It is kept by. the Sunnis as a fast. 
[ICHARRAM. | 


ASIYAH (&-}). The wife of 
Pharaoh. One of the four perfect women 
(the Virgin Mary, Khadijah, and Fatimah, 
being the other three). See Mishkatu *l-Ma- 
sabih, xxiv. c. 22. She is mentioned in the 
Quan (Sirah Ixvi. 11): “And God sfriketh 
out a parable for those who believe: the wife 
of Pharaoh, when she said, ‘ My Lord, build 
for me a house with Thee in Paradise, and 
save me from Pharaoh and his works, and 
save me froni the unjust people.” 


_ ASL (jel). Cause, first principle, 
foundation. Asl-wafar, “cause and effect.” 
“ fundamental and derivative principle.” 


ASMA’U ’LLAH (si1 As-1). [aon, 
NAMES O¥.] 

‘ASR ( ,ee). The afternoon 
prayer. [PRAyERS.] The title of the curd 
Sarah of the Qur’an. 


ASS. According to the Imam 
Abti Hanifah, the assis an unclean animal;and 
its flesh and milk are unlawful; nor is zakat to 
be given on an ass. (Hamilton’s Hidayah, 
vol. i. 16, iv. 74, 86.) 


ASSISTANTS. [ansar.] 
ASTROLOGY. , Arabic ‘Iimu ’n- 


nujum. Qatadab says, referring to the Qur'an, 
‘that God has created stars for three uses: 
(1) as an ornament to the heavens (Siirah 
Ixvil. 5); (2) to stone the Devil with (Sirah 
lxvii. 5); and (3) to direct travellers through 
the forests and-on the sea (Sirah.xv. 16). 
Mubammad condemns those who study the 
stars for any other purpose (Mrshkkat, xxis 
c. ili. pt. iii.), and consequently the science of 
Astrology is not considered lawful in Islam. 


ASWAD (sg3t). An impostor 
who, in the time vf Muhammad,, claimed 
the prophetic office, His name was ‘Aihalah 
ibn Katb, and he belonged to the tribe 
of ‘Aus, of which he was an influential chief. 
He was surnamed Zu ’l-Himar, or “The 
Master of the Ass,” * because he used 


* But another reading is Zu "l-Khimar, or, ‘He 
with the veil.” 
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frequertly to say, “The master of the ass 
is coming unto me,” and pretesded to receive 
his revelations from two angels, named Suhaik 
and Shuraik: Being a good hand at legeide- 
main, and having a smooth tongue, he gained 
mightily on the multitude hy the strange 
feats which he shewed them. and the elo- 
quence of his discourse. By these means he 
greatly increased his power, and having made 
himselt master of Najran and the territory of 
Tait, on the deaii: of Badhan, the governor 
of Yaman for Muhammad. he seized that pro- 
vince also, killing Shahr, the son of Badhan, 
and takiny to wife tis widow Azad. whose 
father he had also slain. The news betuy 
brought to Muhammad, be seut to huis fiends 
and te the tribe of Hhindan, a party of whom 
conspiring with Qais ibn ‘Abd Yaghith, who 
bore Aswad a grudge, and witit Firiiz and 
Aswad’s wife, broke by uight into his house, 
where Firtz surprised him and cut off his 
head. While dying, it is said that he roared 
like a bull, at which his guards came to the 
chamber door, bul were sent sway by his 
wiie, who told them that the prophet was 
only agitated by the divine inspiration. This 
was done the very night before Muhammad 
died. The next morning the conspirators 
caused the following proclamation to he 
made, viz. “I bear witness that Muhammad 


ATHEIST 


is the Apostle of God, and that ’Aihala is a , 
immediately sent, 


liar”; and letters were 
away to Muhammad, with an account of 
what bad been done; but 2 messenger from 
heaven outstripped them, and acquainted the 
prophet with the news, which he imparted to 
his Companions a little before his death, the 
letters themselves not arriving till Abt Bakr 
was chosen Khalif. It 1s said that Muham- 
mad on his oecasign told those who attended 
him that before the Day of Judgment thirty 
more impostors, besides Musailimah and As- 
wad, should appear. The whole time from 
the beginning of Aswad’s rebellion to his 
death was four months. 


ATHEISY. 
‘ATIRAH (©). ‘he sacrifice 


offered by the idolatrons Arabs in the month 
of Rajab. It was allowed by the Prophet at 
the commencement of, his mission, but was 
afterwards abolished. Mishkdt, book iv. ¢. 50. 
« Lot there be no Fara’ nor § Atirah.” 


,AT-TAHIYAT (met). da. “the 
grestings.” A part of the stated prayers. 
recited after the Takbiru ‘/-Qu‘ad, after 
every two rak‘ahs. It is recited whilst the 
worshipper kneels upon the ground. His leff 
foot bent under him, he sits upon it, and 
places his bands upon his knees, and says:-— 
“The adorations (¢.¢. @f-tuhiydtu, of the 
tongue are for God, and also of the body and 
of alms-giving. Peace be on thee, O Prophet, 
with the mercy of God ond His blessing. 
Peace be upon us, and upon God's righteous 
servants.” (Mishkat, iv.,c. xvid) [pRavER.] 


AUGURY. 


[| DAHRI. | 


[ra'L.J 


AYATU L-FATH 
AULIYA (6!), pl of vali. 


“ Favourites of God.” The expression oecurs 
im the Quran in the following verse. “ Are nut 
the favourites of God those on whom nv fear 
shall tome, nor shall they be put to griei?” 
(Surah x. 63). 


AUTAD (965i). dnt. “props or 
pillars.” A term used by the Salis for the 
four saints. by whom the fowr corners of the 
world are said tc be supported. 


A‘UZU BILLAH (sb Sct). An- 
ether name for the Ta‘auwuz, or the prayer 
in the daily liturgy: “I seek refuge with God 
from the cursed Satan.” [Praren.] 


AVENGER OF BLOOD. In the 
Muhammadan law, as in the Jewish, the 
punishment. for wilfa} murder is left to the 
next of kin; but in the Jewish code 
the avenger of blood was compelled’ to tuke 
the life of the myrderer, whilst in the Muslim 
eade he may accept compensation, vide 
Qur'an, Sarah ii. 173, “O believers! retaliation 
(Qisds) for hleod-shediling is preseribed to 
you: the free man for the free, and the slave 
for the clave, and the woman for the woman ; 
but he to whom bis brother shall make any 
remission is to he dealt with equitably ; and. 
a payment should be made to bim with 
liberality, This is a relaxation (7.e. of the 
stricter lex talionis) from your Lord, and a 
niercy.” [Qreas.} 


AYAH (4&1). Lit. “a sign, or 
miracle.” The term used for one of the 
smaller portions of the chapters of the Qur’an, 
which we call verses. The number of verses 
is often set down after the title of the chapter, 
but the verses xre not marked in the text as 
they are in our inghsh Bibles. The number 
of verses in the Quran 1s variously estimated, 
but they ure generally said to be about six 
thousand two hundred. [qur’an.] 


at-A‘YANU ’S-SABITAH (gke2\ 
é3}), pl. of ‘ayn, in the sense of 
“the essence” of a thing. The established 
essences. A term used by the Sufi mysties 
to express figures emblematic of the names 
of Ged. (CAbdu ‘'r-Razzfaq’s Dictionury of 
Technical Terms of the Sufis. Sprenger's 
edition.) 


AYATU ’L-FATH (eal &), Lit. 
“The verse of victory.” The fifty-ninth 
verso of the Saratu ‘l-An‘am (vi.) of the 
Qur'an. The powers of this verse are said to 
be so great, that if a person constantly recite 
it he will obtain his desires. It is generally 
recited with this object forty times after each 
season of prayer. It is as follows :-—* And with 
Him are the keys of the sceret things ; none. 
knoweth them but Ue ; and He knoweth what- 
ever is on the land and in the sea; and no 
leaf falleth but He knoweth it ; neither is there 
a grain in the darknesses cf the earth, nor a 
green thing nor a dry thing, but it is noted in 
a clear book.” 


AYATU ’L-HIFZ 
AYATU’'L-HIFZ (b4.)\ Sb). The 


verses of protection.” Certain verses. of 
the Quran which are usually inseribed on 
aroulets. They ard:—Sirah ii. 256, “ And 
the preservation of both (heaven and earth) is 
no burden unto Hin.” Sirah x1i, 64, “ God 
is the best protector.” Stirah xni. 12. “ They 
guard him by the command of God.” Saruh 
xv. 17, “We guard him from every devil 
driven away by stones.” Surah xsxvii. 7, 


“ A protertion against every rebcllious devil.” | 


AYATUWL-KURSI  (_,2ySt  &)\). 
“The verse of the throne.” Veyse 256 of 
the Saratu ‘l-Bayarah, or chap. ii..of the 
Quran. It is related (Mishkat, bovk iv., 
©, Xix., part iu.) that ‘Ali heard Muham- 
mad say in the pulpit. “that person who 
repeats the Ayetul-Aursi after every prayer, 
nothing prevents him entering into Paradise 
but life; and whoever says it when he goes to 
his bed-chamber, God will keep him in safety, 
together with his house and the house of his 
neighbour. The verse is as follows :-—‘* God! 
Chere is no God but He; the Living, the 
Abiding. Neither slumber seizeth Him, nor 
sleep. To Him belongeth whatsoever is in 
heaven and whatsuever is m earth. Who is 
he that can intercede with Him but by His 
own permission? He knoweth what hath 
been before them, and what- shall be after 
them; yet nought of His knowledge do they 
comprehend, save what He willeth. His 
YHRONE reacheth over the heavens and the 
earth, and the upholding of }oth burdeneth 
Him not; and He is the High, the Great,” 


AYATU’L-MAWARIS(<2)\get 1). 
“The verse of inheritances.” The twelfth 
verse of the Siratu ’n-nisa, or fourth chapter 
of the Qur’in. It relates to inheritance, and 
is the foundation of the Muslim law on the 
subject. It is given in the article on Inhe- 
ritance. [iNHERITANCE. } 

AYIMMATU’L-ASMA (claSt5451). 
“The leading aames.” The seven principal 
names or titles of God, namely :— 


Al- Hayy The Living. 
Al--Alim The Knowing. 
Al-Murid The Purposer. 
Al- Qade The Powerful. 
As-Same The Hearer. 
Al- Basir: The Seer. 


Al- Mutakullim The Speaker. 


‘AYISHAH (4c), The daughter 
of Abii Bakr, and the favourite wife of Mu- 
hammad, to whom she was married when 
only nine years of age. She survived her 
husbané many years, and died at al-Madinah, 
Aw. 583 (A.D. 678), uged sixty-seven, and 
obtained the title of Ummnn ’l-Mu'minin, “ The 
Mother of the Believers.” 

AYMAN (gbs\), pl of Yamin. 
[oatus.] j 

AYYAMU'L-BIZ ((Aestpb\). “ The 
days of the bright nights,” meationed in the 
Mishkat (book vii. e. 7, part 3), as days on 


‘to it, with blue eyes. 
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which Muhammad did not eat. whether halt- 
ing or marching. They are the L3th, 14th, 
and 15th nights of the month. (See Lane's 
Dict... p. 284.) 


AYYAMU ‘L-QARR (,3\ abl), The 
day of rest after the day of sacrifice at the 
Pilgrimage. [HaAsu.]} 


AYYAMU’N-NAHR (,=3¥ bt). 
The season of sacrifice at the Pilgrimage. 
(Hass.] 


AYYAMU’T - TASHRIQ (pt 
el). The three days after the 


feast of sacrifice at Mina during the Pilgrim- 
age. So called because the flesh of the 
victims is then dred, or because they are not 
slain until sfter sun-rise. [NAJdJ, PILGRIMAGE. | 


AYYIM (p:\). A legal term for 
a woman having no husband, whether she he 
a virgin or a widow. 


‘AZABU'E-QABR (ja tas). 
“The punishment of the grave.” That. al 
persons, whether believers or not, undergo 
some punishment in their graves, is a funda- 
mental article of the Muslim belief. These 
punishments are described in the following 
Hadis on the authority of Aba Hurairah :— 

* The Prophet of God said, When a corpse 
is placed in its grave, two black angels come 
The name of the one is 
Munkur and of the other Nakir, and they inter 
rugate the dead person concerning the Prophet 
of God. If he be 2 Muslim, he will bear 
witness to the Unity of Gcd and the mission 
of Muhammad. The angels will then say, 
“We knew thou weuldst say so*; aud the 
vrave will they expand seventy times seventy 
yards in length, and seventy times seventy in 
breadth. A light will then be given for the 
grave, and it will be said, -Sleep.’ Then the 
dead person will say,‘ Shall I return to my 
brethren and inform them of this?’ Then 
the angels will say, ‘Sleep hke the bride- 
groom, till God shal! raise thee up from the 
grave on the Day of Resurrection.’ But if 
the corpse be that of an unbeliever, it will 
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be asked, ‘What sayest thon about the 
Prophet?’ and he will reply, ‘t know 
him not.” And then the angels will say, 


‘We knew thou wouldst say so.’ Ther the 
ground will be ordered to close in upon him, 
and it.will break his sides, and turn his right 
side to his left, and he will suffer perpetual 
punishinent till God raise him therefrom.” 
lu another tradition, recorded by ‘Anas, it:is 
gaid, “The wicked will be struck with a 
rod (mitraguh), and they will roar out; and 
their enes will be heard by al! animals that 
inay be near the grave excepting man and the 
gemi.” (Mrshkal, book i., c v.). 

All) Muhammadan doctors of the orthodox 
schvols (whether we apply the Lerm orthodox 
to Sunni or Sti‘ah) bebeve in the literal inter- 
pretation of these punishments in the grave, 
which ace said tu take place a3 goon as the 
funera) party has teft the grave-yard. A 
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-perusal of the various traditions on the sub- 
ject must couvince any unprejudiced mind 
that Muh ad intended to teach a literal 
interpretation of his sayings on this subject. 
It is-related that on one occasion, when the 
Prophet was riding through a grave-yard, his 
mule, hearing the groans of the dead, tried to 
throw his master. On that occasion, Muham- 
mad gaid, “If I were not afraid that you 
would leave off burying, I would ask Ged to 
give you the power of hearing what I hear.” 
Shaikh ‘Abdu ’l-Haqq, in his commentary on 
the AMishkat, says, “The accounts which are 
here given of the punishment of the grave, 
are undoubtedly true, and they are not either 
imaginary or figurative.” (Aishkat, book i., 
chap. v.; see Persian edition with ‘Abdu ’I- 
Haqq’s commentary.) 


AZAL (J3\). Eternity with re- 
spect to the past, as distinguished from abad 
(~a\), eternity witbout end. ; 


AZAN (\5\). Ltt. “announcement.” 
The call or summons to public prayers pro- 
claimed by the Mu’azzin (or crier)—in small 
mbdsques from the. side of the building or at 
the deor, and in large mosques from the 
minaret. 


Tt ig in Arabic as follows :— 


yeS\ AN — 525) SY — St macig aa} 


Mt BW Bry T Gj) aget — as} dy ast yl agat— 
: Jr Vasa gl agat — 
cle go = Egat Be Ce = al Syn Tana 
~ oli de — cial cs — Spt 

: . sy OY 9 = 465) aby 2ST aby 

Alléhu akbar! Allahu akbar!  Allahu 
akbar! Allahu akbar! Ashhadu an lé ilaha 
illa'llah! Ashhadu an ld tlaha illa’llah! Ash- 
hage anna Muhammadan rasilu-llah! Ash- 
hadu anna Muhammadan rasilu-llah! Hayya 
tala ‘s-salati! Hayya ‘ala’s-salati! Hayya 
‘ala ‘l.falah! Hayya ‘ala 'l-falah! 
akbar! Allahu akbar! La ilaha illa’llah ! 

Which is translated :— 

“God is most great! God is most great! 
God is most great !.God is most: great! I 
‘testify that there is no god but God! I tes- 
tify that there is no god but God! I testify 
that Mahammad is the Apostle of God! I 
tustify that Muhammad is the Apostle of God! 
Come to prayer! Come to prayer! Come to 
salvation! Come to salvation! God is most 
great! God is most great! There is no god 
but God!” 

In the Azan in the early morning, after the 
words, “ Come to Salvation!” is added §,).St 
apt ge get Belalt = ppl pe © 
One \henten Beto carey eee 
khatrun mina ’n-naumt! “Prayer is better 
than sleep! Prayer is better than sleep!” 

The Shitahs make a slight alteration in the 
Azan, by adding the words,- xs 
Jant 3 colt Le — jal Hayyu 
Khaini 'ltamali! Hayya ‘ala khair 't-“amaly ! 
Come to the best of works! 
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o> 
‘ala 


Allahu 


AZAN 


best of works!” and. by repeating. the last 
sentence of the Azan, “There is no.god but 
God,” twice. instead of once, as in the Sunni 
Azan. ; 

When the Azan is recited, it is usual for 
men of piety and religious feeling to, respond 
to each call, as, for example, when the 
Mnu’azzin cries :— 


“ Allabu akbar! Allahu akbar! Allahu 
akbar! Allahu akbar!” 

Those who hear it repeat :-— 

--Allahu akbar!- Allahu akbar! Allahu 


akbar! Allahu akbar!” 

The Mu’azzin says—- 

“I testify that there is no god but God; [ 
testify that there is no God but-God;”. © 

They reply— 

“T testify, that there is no God but God; 
1 testify that there is no god but God.” 

Mu’azzin.—“ I testify that Muhammad is 
the Apostle of God.” 

Reply.—*‘I testify that Muhammad is the 
Apostle of God.” 

Mu’azzin.—* Come.to prayer.” 

Reply.—“<I have no power nor strength but 
from God the most High and°Great.” 

Muw’azzm.—* Come to salvation.” 

Reply.—“ What God willeth will be: what 
He willeth now willeth not be.” 

The recital of the Azan must be lisvened to 
with great reverence. If a person be walk- 
ing at the time, he should stand still; if. re- 
clining; sit up. Mr. Lane, in his Modern 
Egyptians, says, ‘* Most of the Mu’azzins of 
Cairo have harmonious and sonorous voices, 
which they strain to the utmost pitch; yet 


. there is a simple and solemn melody in their 


chants which is very striking, particularly in 
the stillness of the night.” But Vambéry re- 
marks that “the Turkistanees most careiully 
avoid all tune and melody.’ The manner in 
which the Azan is cried in the west is here 
(in Bokhara) declared sinful, and the beautiful 
melancholy notes which; in the silent hour 
of a moonlit evening, are heard from the 
slender minarets on the Bosphorus. fascinat- 
ing every hearer, would be listened to by the 
Bokhariot with feelings only of detestation.” 
The summons to prayer was at first the 
simple cry, “Come to public prayer.” After 
the Qiblah was changed, Muhammad. be- 
thought himself of a more formal call. Some 
suggested the Jewish trumpet, others the 
Christian bell; but neither was grateful to the 
Prophet’s ear. The Azan, or eall to prayer 
was then established. Tradition claims for 
it a supernatural origin, thus :—* While the 
matter was under discussion, ‘Abdu ’llah, a 
Khazrajite, dreamed that he met a man clad 
in green raiment, carrying a bell. ‘Abdu lah 
sought to buy it, saying that it would do well 
for bringing together the assembly of the 
faithful, “Tf will show thee a better way,” 
replied the stranger; “Jet a crier cry aloud; 
‘God. is most great,” &c.” Waking from 
sleep, ‘Abdu ‘lah proceeded to Muhammad, and 
told him his dream. (Muir, from Katibu ’t- 
Waked:.) Hisbami recites the story as if 


pebanees | ‘Abdullah had actually met the man. 
othe | 


Bingham, in his Antiqutties (vol. -ii., book 
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viii. chap. vil.), relates that, in the monastery 
‘of. virgins which, Pawa, the famous Roman 
lady, setup and governed at Jerusalem, the 
signal for prayer-was given by one going 
about, and singing ‘“‘ Hallelujah!” for that 
was their call to church, ag St. Jerome 
informs us. y 

"The Azan is proclaimed before the stated 
times of prayer, either by one of the congre- 

ation, or by the Mu’azzin or crier, who is paid: 
or the purpose. He must stand with his face 
towards Makkah, with the points of his fore- 
fingers in his ears. and recite the formula 
which has been: given above. 

It must not be recited by an unclean 

person, a drunkard, a madman, or 2 woman, 


AZAR (ji). _Terah, the father 
of Abraham. Sirah, vi._74, “And when 


Abrahim said to.his father Azar, Takest thou 
images as gods?” 

“The Eastern authors unanimously agree 
that he was a. statuary, or carver of idols; 
and'he is represented as the first who made 
images of clay, pictures only having been 
in use before, and taught that they were to he 
adored as gods. However, we are told his 
employment was a very honourable one, and 
that he was a great lord, and in high favour 
with Nimrod, whose son-in-law he was, be- 
cause he made his idols for him, and was 


BABEN. Arabic: pb Babil. .Men- 
tioned once in the Qur’an, Sirah ii. 96: 
“Sorcery did they teach to men, and what 
had been revealed to the two angels Harnt and 
Maritt at Babil.” Babel is regarded by the 
Muslims as the fountain-head of the svience of 
magic. They suppose Hariit and Mariit to be 
two angels who, ny consequence of their want 
of compassion for the frailties of mankind, 
were sent down to earth to be tempted. ‘hey 
both sinned, and, being permitted to choose 
whether they would be panished now or here- 
after, chose the former, and are still sas- 
pended by the feet at Babel in a rocky pit, 
. and are the great teachers of magic. (Lane's 
Thousand and One Nights, ch. iii. note 14.) 
Vide Tafsir-t- Azizi in loco 


BABU ’L-ABWAB (oty3) =). 
Lit. “The door of doors.” A term used by the 
Sifis for: repentance. (‘Abdu ‘r-Razzaq’s 
Dictionary of Sufi Terms.) 


BABU ’S-SALAM (pitt tb). 
“The Gate of Peace.” The gateway in the 
sacred mosque at Makkah through which 
Muhammad entered when he was elected by 
the Quraish to decide the question as to 
which section of the tribe should lift the 
Black Stone into its place. It was originally 
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excellent in his art. Some of the Rabbins say 
Terah was a priest and chief of the order.”— 
(Sale.) 

at-AZARIQAH (45,';3t). A sect of 
heretics founded by Nafi‘ ibn al-Azraq, who 
say that ‘Ali wag an infidel, and that his 
assassin was right in killing bim. (See ash- 
Shahrastani, ed. Cureton, p. Aa. Haarbruecker’s 
translation, I, p. 138. 


aL~“AZBA’ (slaslt), The slit-eared ; 
one of Muhammad's favourite camels, 

ac-AZHA (ses). [ap0’n-aza.] 

at-‘AZIM (sbelt), One of the 


ninety-nine special names of God. “The 
great One.” 

‘AZIM AH | (dexye). 
tion. [EXORCISM.} 

AL‘AZIZ (j201). One of the 
ninety-nine special names of God, It fre- 
quently occurs in the Qui’an. It means * the 
powerful, or the mighty One.” 


‘AZRA'IL (jvtye). The angel of 
Death. Mentioned in’ the Qu:’an under the 
title of Malaku ’l-Maut, Sirah xxxii.11, “The 
angel of death who is charged with you shall 
cause you to die.”| [MALAHU ‘L-MAUT. ] 


An incanta- 


called the Bab Bani Shaibah, “fhe Gate of 
the Bant Shaibah,” the family of Shaibah ibn 
‘Usman, to whom. Muhammad gave the key 


- of the Ka‘bah. Burkhardt says that there are 


now two gateways called by this name. 
Burton says, ‘‘ The Babu ‘s-Salam resembles in 
its isolation a triumphal arch, and is built of 
cut stone.” (Burton’s Pilgrimage, vol. ii. 
p. 174. See Muir's Life of Mahomet, pp. 
Jp Ty ima 

BABU ’N-NISA, (Udt Gb). “The 
Women’s Gate.” In later years, as Muhammad 
added to the number of his wives, he provided 
for each a room or house on the same side of 
the mosque at al-Madinah. From these he 
had a private entrance into the mosque, used 


‘only by himself, and the. eastern gate still 


bears in its name, Babu ’n-Nisa’, the memory 
of the arrangement. (Muir's Life of Maho- 
met, iii. p. 20.) 


BACKBITING. Anything secretly 
whispered of an absent person which is cal- 
culated to injure him, and which is true, is 
called Ghiboh, a false accusation being ex- 
pressed by Buhtan. Abt Hurairah says, 
“ The question was put to the Prophet, ‘Do 
you know whet baekbiting is ?’ and he replied, 
‘Tt is saying anything bad of a Muslim.’ It 
was then said, * But what 1s it if it iy true?’ 
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And he said, ‘If it ia true it is Ghibch, and if 
it is a false accusation, it ie Buhtan (2.e. 
slander).’” (Mishkat, xxii. c. x.) 

The following are sayings of Muhammad on 
the subject :—“ The best of God’s servants 
are those who when you meet them speak of 
God. The worst of God’s servants are those 
who carry tales about, to do mischief and 
separate friends, and seek out the defects of 
good people.” “ He who wears two faces in this 
world shall have two tongues of fireain the day 
of the Resurrection.” “It is unworthy of a 
believer to injure people’s reputations, or to 
curse anyone, or to abuse anyone, or to talk 
vainly.” ‘The best atonement you can make 
for backbiting is to say,‘O God pardon me 
and him (whom I have injured)” Mishkaz, 
Xx. Cc. xX, 


BADAWI (<g.2). A name given 
to the Bedouin Arabs, or the Arabs of the 
desert. Jedoutn is only a corruption of the 
plural of this word, which is derived from 
Badw = Badiyah, “a desert.” 


aL-BADIS (@ 3!) is one of the 


finety-nine specia) names af God. It means 
‘“sHe «tho originates.” It oceurs inthe Qur’an, 
Sirah ii. 111,“ He is the wonderful originator 
of the heavens and the earth; when He 
decreeth a matter, He doth but say to it, 
* Be,’ and it is.” 


BADR, The battle of. Arabic. 
Ghazwatu 'l-Badr. The first battle of Badr 
was fonght in the month of Ramazan, a.«. 
2 (March, a.p. 624), between Muhammad 
and the Quraish. Many of the principal men 
of the Quraish were slain, inclnding Abn 
Jabl, whose bead was brought to the Pre- 
phet, and when it was cas{ at his feet, he 
exclaimed, “Yt is more acceptable to me than 
the choicest camel of Arabia.” After the 
hattle was over, some of the prisoners were 
ernelly murdered. Husain says the losses of 
the Quraish at Badr were seventy killed and 
seventy prisoners. This victory at Badr con- 
solidated the power of Muhammad, and it is 
yegarded by Muslim historians as one of the 
most important events of history. Au account 
of this celebrated battle wil) be found in the 
article on Muhammad. 

The second hattle of Badr was a bloodless 
victory, and took place in the snoenth Zu. ’I- 
Qa‘dah, a.tc 4 (April a.p. 696), 


BAHIRA (t=) A Nestorian 
monk whom Muhammad met when be was 
journeying back frem Syria to Makkah, and 
who is sanl to have perceived by various 
signs that he was a prophet. His Christian 
name is supposed to have been Sergius (or 
Georgius). 

Sprenger thinks that Bahira remained with 
Muhammad, aud it has been suzgested that 
there is an allusion to this monk in the 
Qur'an, Strah xvi. 105: “We know that 
they sny, ‘Jt is only a’ man who teacheth 
hirn.’” klusain the commentator says on this 
passage that the Prophet was in the habil of 
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going every evening to a.Christian to hear 


the Taurat and Injil. Ta/fsir-7-Husnini; 
Sale, p. 228; Muir's Life of Mahomet, 
p. 72.) 


Pe pres ieee (1.) A she-camel. 
she-goat ar ewe, which had given birth to a 
tenth young one. (2.) A she-camel, the 
motber of which had brought forth teu 
females consecutively before her. 

In these and similar cases, the pagan 
Arabs observed certain religious ceremonies, 
such s slitting the animal’s ear, &c., all of 
which are forbidden in the Qur'an: ‘ God 
hath not ordained any Bahirah.” (Sirah v. 
192.) 


BAT (ax, pl. Ese buyi‘). A sale; 
commercial dealing: barter. But’, or “sale,” in 
the language cf the law, sivnifies an exchange 
of property for property with the mutual con- 
sent of pafttics. For the rules concerning 
sales aud barter, see Hamilton’s Hidayah, 
vol. ii. 360; Baillie’s Muharamadan Law of 
Sale’; The Fatawa ‘Alamgiri. 

Sale, in its ordinary acceptation, is a 
transfer of property in consideration of a 
price in money. The word has 2 more com- 
prehensive meaning in the Muhammadan 
law, and is applied to every exchange of pro- 
perly for property with mutual consent. It, 
therefore, includes barter as well as sale, and 
also loan, when the articles lent are intended 
to be consumed, and replaced to the leader by 
a similar quantity of the saine kind. This 
transaction, which is traly an exchange of 
property for property, is termed qgarz in the 
Muhammadan law. 

Between barter and sale there is no essen- 
tial distinction i most systems of law, and 
the joint swtbject mav in general be consider- 
ably simphfied by being treated of solely as a 
sale. A course has been adopted in the 
Muhamnnadau law, which obliges the reader 
to fix his attention ou both sides of the con- 
tract. This may at first appear to him to be 
an unnecessary complication of the subject, 
but when he becomes acquainted with the 
definition of price, and the rules for the pro- 
bibition of excess in the exchange of a large, 
class of commodities, which apply to every 
form of the contract, be will probably be of 
opinion that to treat of the subject in any 
other way would be attended with at least. 
equal difficulties 

Tle urst point which scems to require hia 
attention is the meaning of the -word “ pro- 
perty”” as it oecurs in the definition of sale. 
The original term (maf), which hag been thus 
translated, is defined by Muhammadan 
lawyers to be “that which can he taken 
possession of and secured.” This definition 
seems to imply that it iy tangible or corpo- 
real, and things or substances are accordingly 
the proper subjects of sale. Mere rights are 
not mal, and cannot therefore be lawfully sold 
apart from the corporeal things with whicb 
they may happen to be connected, Of such 
rights one of the most important is the right 
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of .# creditor to exact payment of a debt, 
which is not a proper subject of sale. Jn 
other worde,” debts cannot, by the Mubam- 
madan law, any more than by the common 
ue of England and Scotland, be lawfully 
sold. 

Things are comimonty divided into move- 
able and immoveable, the latter corpre- 
hending fand and things permanently attached 
toit. But the distinction is not of much im- 
portance in the Muhammadan lew, as the 
transfer of land is in nowise distinguished 
from that of other. kinds of property, 

A more important division of things is that 
into mis/i and kammi. The former are things 
which, when they happen to perish, are to be 
replaced by an equal quantity of something 
similar to thems and the latter are things 
which, in the same ¢circumstances, are to be 
replaced by their value. These two classes 
have been aptly styled “similars” and “ dis- 
similars ” by-Mr.- Hamilton, in his translation 
of the Aidayeh. Similars are tuings which 
are usually sold or exchanged by weight, or 
by measurement of capacity, that is, by dry 
or liquid measure ; and dissimijars are things 
which are not sold ov exchanged in either of 
these ways. Articles. which are nearly alike, 
and are .commonly sold or exchanged hy 
number or tale, are classed with the first 
division of tings, and may be termed “ simi- 
lars of tale”; while articles which differ mate- 
rially from each other, yet are still usually 
sold or exchanged by number, belong: to the 
seeond division, nnd may be called “ dissimi- 
lars of tale.” Dirhams and dinars, the only 
coined money known to the old Arabs, are 
included among similars of weight. 

Similars of weight and capacity are dis- 
tinguished in the Muhammadan law from all 
other descriptions of property in a very re- 
markable way. When one article of weight 
is sold or exchanged for another article of 
weight, or one of measure is sold or ex- 
changed for another of measure, the delivery 
of both must be immediate from hand to hand, 
and any delay of delivery in one of them is 
unlawful and prohibited. Where, again, the 
articles exchanged: are also of the same kind, 
as when wheat is sold for wheat, or silver for 
silver, there must not only be reciprocal and 
immediate delivery of beth before the separa- 
tien of the parties, but also absolute equality 
of weight or measure, according as the articles 
are weighable or measurable, and any excess 
on cither side is also unlawful and prohibited. 
These two prohibitions constitute in brief the 
doctrine of reba, or “ usury,” which is 2 marked 
characteristic of the Muhammadan law of sale. 


The word reba proporly siynifies “ excess,” 


and there are fo terms in the Muhammadan 
law which corresponds to tho words ‘‘ interest ” 
and “usury,” in the sense attached to them 
in the English language; but it was expressly 
prohibited by Muhammad to his followers to 
derive’ any advantage from loans, and that 


particular kind of advantage which is called ° 


by us interest, and consists in the receiving 
back from: the borrower a larger’ quantity 
than was actually lent to bim, was effectually 
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prevented by the two rules above-mentioned. 
These, hke some other principles of Muhaw- 
madan law, are applied with a rigour and 
minuteness that may to us seem incommen- 
surate with their importance, but are easily 
accounted for when we know that they are 
believed to be of divine orgin. 

Similars of weight and capacity have a 
common feature of resemblance, which dis- 
tinguishes them in their own nature from 
other commodities, and marks with further 
peculiarity their treatment in the Muham- 
madan law. They are aggregates of minate 
parts, which are either exactly alike, or so 
nearly resemble each other, that the differ- 
ence between them may be safely disregarded. 
For this reason they are usually dealt wilh in 
bulk, regard being had only tothe whole of 2 
stipulated quantity, and not to the individua! 
parts of which it is composed. When sold 
in this manner they are said to be indeter- 
minate. .They may, however, be rendered 
specific in several ways. Actual delivery, or 
production with distinet reference at the tims 
of contract, seems to be sufficient for that 
purpose in all cases. But something: short 
of this would suffice for all similars but 
money. Thus, flour, or any kind of grain, 
may be rendered specific by being enclosed 
in a sack} or oil, or any liquid, by being put 
into casks or jars; and though the vessels 
are not actually produced at the time of con- 
tract, their.contents may be sufficiently par- 
ticularised by description of the vessels and 
their locality. Money is not susceptible of 
being thus particularised, and dirhams and 
dinars are frequently referred 1o in the fol- 
lowing pages as things which cannot be ren- 
dered specific by description, or specification, 
as it is more literally termed. Hence, money 
is said to be always indeterminate. Other 
similars, including similars of tale, are some- 
times specific and sometimes indeterminate. 
Dissimilars. including those of tale, are always: 
specific. 

When similars are sold indeterminately, 
the purchaser has no right to any specific 
portion of them until it be separated from a 
general mass, and marked or identified as 
the subjeet of the contract. From. the 
moment of offer till actual delivery, he. has 
nothing to rely upon but the seller’s obliga-. 
tion, which may, therefore, be considered the 
direet sithject of the contract. Similars taken’ 
indeterminately are accordingly termed dayn, 


| or “obligations,” in the Muhammadan law.. 


When taken specifically, they are classed 
with dissimilars, under the general name of 
‘ayn. The literal meaning of this term is 
* substance or thing”; but when opposed to 
dayn it means something determinate or spe- 
cific. The subject of traffic may thus be 
divided into two classes, specific and indeter- 
minate ; or. if we substitute for the latter the 
word “obligation,” and omit the word .“ spe- 
cific” as unnecessary when not opposed to 
‘¢ indeterminate,” these classes may, according 
to the view of Muhammadan lawyers, be 
described as things and obligations. 

There is some degree of presumption in using 
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a word in any other than its ordinary accepta- 
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tion; and it is not without hesitation that (Mr. 


Baillie says) I have ventured to employ the 
werd “ obligation” to signify indeterminate 
things. My reasons for doing so are these: first 
it. expresses the exact meaning of the Arabic 
word dayn, and yet distinguishes this use of 
it from another sense, in which it is also 
employed in the Muhammadan law; sevond, 
it preserves.:consistency in the law. Thus, it 
will be. found hereafter that the effect of sale 
is said to be to induce a right in the buyer to 
the thing sold, and.im the seller to the price,’ 
and that this effect follows the contract ium- 
mediately before reciprocal possession by the 
contracting parties. Now, it is obvious that 
this is impossible with regard to things thut 
are indeterminate, if the things themselves are 
considered the subject of the contract, and cases 
are mentioned where it is expressly stated that 
there is notransfer of property to the purchaser, 
when similars of weight of capacity are sold 
without being distinctly specified, antil actual 
possession take. place. ‘The difficulty. dis- 
appears if. we consider not the thing itself 
bat. the obligation to render it to be the snb- 
ject of contract; for a right. to the obligation 
passes immediately to the purchaser, and the 
seller may. be-compelled to perform it. If we 
now revert.to the division of things into simi- 
lars and dissimilars, money-——which, it has 
been remarked, is always indeterminate—is 
therefore an obligation; dissimilars, which 
are always specific, are never obligations; 
and other similars, except money, being some- 
times specific and sometimes indeterminate, 
are at one time obligations, and at another 
time things or substances, ; 

Before proceeding farther it is necessary to 
advert more particularly to the other sense in 
which the word dayn is frequently employed 
in the Mubammadan law. It. means stxictly 
‘‘obligation,” as already observed; but the 
obligation may be either that of the contract- 
ing party himself, or of another. In the 
farmer sense deyn is not, only a proper sub- 
ject of traffic, but forms the sole subject of 
one important kind of sale, hereafter to be 
noticed. But when dayn is used to signify 
the obligation of another than the contracting 
party, it is not a proper subject of traffic, 
and, as already observed, cannot be lawfully 
sold. In the following pages dayn has been 
always translated by the word “ debt” when it 
signifies the obligation of a third party, and 
generally by the word “ obligation,” when it sig- 
nifies the engagement. of the contracting party 
himself, though when the things represented by 
the obligation are more prominently brought 
forward, it has sometimes been found neces- 
sary to substitute. the expression, “indeter- 
minate things.” 

Though barter and sale for a price, are con- 
founded under one general name in the Mu- 
hammadan law, it is sometimes necessary to 
consider one of the things exchanged as more 
strictly the subject of sale, or thing sold, and 
the other asthe price. In this view the former 
is termed mabi‘, and the latter Saman. 
Saman, or “ price,” is defined to be dayn fi 
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zimmah, or, literally, an “ obligation in respon- 
sibility.” From which, unless the expression 
is a mere pleonasm, it would appear that the 
word dayn is sometimes used abstractly, and 
in a sense distinct from the idea of liability. 
That idea, however, is necessary to constitute 
price; for though cloth, when properly de- 
scribed, may, by reason of its divieibility and 
the similarity of ita parts, be sometimes 
assnmed to perform the function of price in a 
contract of sale, itis only when it is not im- 
mediately delivered, but is to remain for some 
time on the responsibility of ‘he contracting 
party, that it can be adopted for that pur- 
pose. 

It is a general principle of the Muham- 
madan law of sale, founded on a declaration 
af the Prophet, that credit cannot be opposed. 
to credit, that is, that both the things ex- 
changed cannot be allowed to remain on the 
responsibility of the parties. Hence, it is 
only with regard to one of them that any 
stipulation for delay in its delivery is lawful. 
Price, from its definition above given. admits 
of being left.on responsibility, and aecord- 
ingly a stipulation for delay in the payment 
of- the price is quite lawfal and valid. It 
follaws that a stipulation for delay in the 
delivery of the things sold cannot be lawful. 
And this is the ‘case, with the exception 
of one particular kind of sale, hereafter 
to be noticed, in which the thing sold is 
always indeterminate, and the price is paid 
in advance. It may, therefore, be said of all 
specific things when the subject of sale, that 
a stipulation fer delay im their delivery is 
iNega!, and would invalidate a sale. The 
object of this rule may have been to prevent 
any change of the thing sold before delivery, 
and the disputes which might in consequence 
arise between the parties. But if they were 
allowed to select whichever they pleased of 
the articles exchanged to stand for the price, 
and the other for the thing sold, without any 
regard to their qualities, the object of the 
last-mentioned rule, whatever it may havé 
been, might be defeated. This seems to have 
led to another atrangement of things into 
different classes, according to their capacities 
for supporting the functions of price or of 
the thing sold in a contract of sale. The first 
class comprehends dirhams and dinars, which 
are always price. The second class comprises 
the whole division of dissimilars (with the 
single exception of cloth), which are always 
the thing sold, or subject of sale, in a con- 
tract. The third class comprises, first, all 
similars of capacity; second, all similars of 
weight, except dzrhams and dinars; and, 
third, all similars of tale. The whole of this 
class is capable of supporting both functions, 
and is sometimes the thing sold, and some- 
times the price. The fourth class comprises 
eloth, and the copper coin called fuliis. 

Sale implies a reciprocal vesting of the 
price in the seller and of the thing sold in 
the purchaser, This,as already remarked, is 
called its legaleffect, and sale may be divided 
into different stages or degrees of complete- 
ness, according as this effect is immediate, 
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suspended, invalid, or obligatory. Thus, sale 
roust drst of all be duly constituted or con- 
tracted. After that, there may still be some 
bar to 1ts operation, which occasions « sus- 
pension of its effect. This generally arises 
from a defect of power in the seller, who.may 
not be fully competent to act for himself, or 
may have insufficient authority, or no autho- 
rity whatever, over the subject of sale. In 
this class of sales the effect is dependent on 


the assent or ratification of some other person - 


than the party actually contracting. But 


whether the effect of a sale be immediate or’ 


suspended, there may be some taint of ille- 
gality in the mode of constituting it, or in its 
subject, or there may be other circumstances 
connected with it, which render it invalid. 
The causes of illegality are many and 
various. But even shower a sale should be 
unimpeachable on the previous gronnds, that 
is, though it should be duly constituted, 
operative or immediate in its effect, and free 
from any ground of illegality, still it may 
not be absolutely binding on the parties. 
This brings us to another remarkable pecu- 
lisrity of the Muhammadan law, viz. the 
doctrine of option, or right of cancellation: 
The Prophet himself recommended one of his 
followers to reserve a locus penitentia, or 
option, for three days in all his purchases. 
This has led to the option by stipulation, 
which may be reserved by either of the 
parties. But besides this, the purchaser has 
an option without any stipulation, - with 
regurd to things which he. has purchased 
without seeing, and algo on account of defects 


in the thing sold. The greatest of all defects _ 


is a want of title or right in the seller. The 
two last options to the purchase constitute 
a complete warranty of title and against all 
defects on the part of the seller, in whfth 
respect the Muhammadan more nearly re- 
sembles the Scotch than the English law of 
sale. 

There are many different kinds -of sale. 
{Lwenty or 1a0re have been enumerated in the 
Nihayah, of which eight are mentioned and 
eyplained. Four of these, which have refer- 
ence to the thing sold, may require some 
nouce in this place. The first, called Mu- 
gayuzah, is described as a sale of things for 
things, and corresponds nearly with barter ; 
but the word “thing” (‘ayn) ir here opposed 
to obligations, and mugayazah is therefore 

’ properly an exchange of speeific for specific 
things. So that if the goods exchanged were 
on both sides or on either side indeterminate, 
the transaction would not, I think, be a 
mugayazah, though still barter. The second 
sale is called sarf, and is defined to be an 
exchange of obligations for obligations. The 
usual objects of this contract are dirhams and 
dinars, which .being obligations, the defini- 
tion is generally correct. But an exchange of 
money for bullion, or bullion for bullion, is also 
a sarf, and every sale of an obligation for an 

* obligation is not a sarf, so that the definition 

_ is redundant as well as defective.. It is essen- 
tial to the legality of this kind of sale, that 

both the thiugs exchanged shouJd he delivered 
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and taken possession of before the separation 
of the parties, and that when they are of the 
same kind, as silver for silver, or gold for 
gold, they should also be exactly equal by 
weight. - These rules are necessary for the 
avoidance of reba, or “usury,” as already ex- 
plained; and the whole of garf, which is 
treated of at a length quite disproportionate 
to its importance, may be considered as a 
continued illustration of the doctrine of reba, 
The third kind of sale is salam. It has been 
already obsérved that there can be no lawful 
stipulation for a pastponement of the delivery 
of the thing sold, except-under one particular 
form or sale. The form alluded to is salam. 
This word means, literally, “an advance”; 
and in a salam sale the price is immediately 
advanced for the goods to be delivered at a 
future fixed time. It is only things of the 
class of similars that can be sold in this way, 
and as they must necessarily be indetermi- 
nate, the proper subject of sale is an obliga- 
tion; while, on the other hand, as the price 
must be actually paid or delivered at the 
time of the contract, before the separation of 
the parties, and must, therefore, even in the 
case of its being money, be produced, and in 
consequence be particularised or specific, a 
salam sale is strictly and properly the sale of 
an obligation for a thing, as defined above. 
Until actual payment or delivery of the price, 
however, it retains its character of an obliga- 
tion, and for this reason the price and the 
goods are both termed “debts,” and are 
adduced in the same chapter.as examples of 
the principle that the sale of a debt, that is, 
of the money or goods which a person is 
under engagement to pay or deliver, before 
possession, is inyalid.- The last of the sales 
referred to is the ordinary exchange of goods 
for money, which being an obligation, the 
transaction is defined to be the sale of things 
for obligations. 

There is another transaction which comes 
within the definition of sale, and has been 
already noticed, but may be further adverted 
to in this place. It is that which is called 
Qarz in the Arabic, and “loan” inthe English 
language. The borrower acquires an abso- 
lute right of property in the things lent, and 
comes under an engagement to return an 
equal quantity of things of the same kind. 
The transaction is therefore necessarily 
limited to similars, whether of weight, capa- 
city, or tale, and the things lent and repaid 
being of the same kind, the two rules already 
mentioned for the prevention of reba, or 


_ “agury,” must be strictly observed. Hence 


it follows that any stipulation on the part of 
the borrower for delay or forbearance by the 
lender, or any stipulation by the lender for 
interest to be paid by the borrower are alike 
unlawful. 

Notwithstanding the stringency of the rules 
for preventing usury, or the taking any inter- 
est on the loan of money, methods were found 
for evading them and stil] keeping within the 
leiter of the law. It had always been con- 
sidered lawful to take a pledge to secure the 
repayment of a debt. Pledges were ordi- 
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narily of movable property ; when given as 
security for a debt, and the pledge happened 
to perish in the hands of the pawnee, the debt 
was held to be released to the extent of the 
value of the pledge. Land, though scarcely 
liable to this incident, was sometimes made 
the subject of pledge, and devices . were 
adopted for enabling the lender to derive 
some advantage from its- possession while.in 
in the state of pledge. But the moderate 
advantage to be derived in this way does not 
seem to have contented the money-lenders, 
who in all ages and.countries have been of a 
grasping disposition, and the expedient of a 
sale with a condition for redemption was 
adopted, which very closely resembles an 
English mortgage. In the latter, the condi- 
tion is usually expressed in one of two ways, 
viz. either that the sale shall become void, 
or that the lender shall resell to the seller, on 
payment of principal and interest at an 
assigned term. The first of these forms 
would be inconsistent with the nature of sale 
under the Muhammadan law, but a sale with 
a. covenant by the lender to reconvey to.the 
seller on repayment.of the loan seems to 
have been in use probably long before the 
form was adopted in Europe. It is probable 
that a term was fixed within which the re- 
payment should be made. If repayment 
were made .at the assigned term, the lender 
was obliged to reconvey ; but if not, the pro- 
perty would remain his own, and the differ- 
ence between its value and the price or sum 
lent might have been made.an ample compen- 
sation for the loss of interest. This formi of 
sale, which was called Baz‘u’/-wafa, seems to 
have been atrictly Jegal according to the most 
approved authorities, though -held-to be what 
the law calls abominable, as a device for 
obtaining what it prohibits. 

In constituting sale there is no material 
difference between the Muhummadan. and 
other systems of law. The offer and accept- 
ance, which are expressed or implied in all 
cases, must be so connected as to obviate any 
doubt of the one being intended to apply to 
the other. For this purpose the Muham- 
madan law requires that both shall be inter- 
changed at the same meeting of the parties, 
and that no other business shail be suffered 
to intervene between an offer and its accept- 
ance. A very slight interruption is sufficient 
to break the continuity of a negotiation, and 
to terminate the meeting in a technical sense, 
though the parties should still remain in per- 
sonal communication. An acceptance after 
the. interruption of an offer, made before it 
would ‘be insufficient to constitute a sale, 
This has led to distinctions of the meeting 
which may appear unnecessarily minute to a 


reader nnacquainted with the manners: of | 


Eastern countries, where the people are often 
very dilatory in their bargaing, interspersing 
them with conversation on indifferent topics. 
It is only when a meeting has reference: to the 
act of contracting that its.meaning is thus 
liable to be restricted; for when the word 
accurs in other parts of the law, - as,, for 
inatance, when it is ssid of a serf contract 
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that the things exchanged must be taken posa- 
session of at the meeting, the whole period 
that the parties may remain together is to be 
understood. As personal communication may 
be inconvenient in some cases, and impossible 
in others, the integrity of the meeting is held 
to be sufficiently preserved when a party who 
receives an offer by message or letter declares 
his acceptance of it on receiving the commu: 
nication.and apprehending its contents. 

When a-sale is lawfully contracted, the 
property in the things exchanged pasees im- 
niediately from- and to the parties respec- 
tively.-In a legal sale, delivery and possession 
are not. necessary, for this purpose. Until 
possession is taken, however, the purchaser is 
not liable for accidental loss, and. the seller 
has-a lien for the price on the thing sold. 
Delivery by one party is in general tanta- 
mount to possession taken by the other. It 
is, therefore. sometimes of great importance 
to ascertain when there is a sufficient deli- 
very ; and many cases, real or imaginary, on 
the subject, are inserted in the Fatawé 
‘Alamgirit It sometimes happens that a 
person purchases a thing of which he is 
already in. possession, and it then. becomes. 
important to determine in what cases: his 
previous possession is convertible inte a pos 
session under the purchagze. Unless so con- 
verted, it would be held that there is no 
delivery under the sale, and the seller would 


- of course retain his lien‘and remain liable for 


accidental Joss. 

- Though possession is not necessary to .com- 
plete the transfer of property under a legal 
sale, the case is different where the contract 
is illegal; for here property does not pass till 
pesséssion is taken.. The sale, however, 
though so far effectual, is stil] invalid, and 
liable to be set aside by a judge, at the 
instance of either of the parties, without any 
reference to the fact of the person complain: 
ing being able to come before him with what 
in legal phraseology is termed clean hands. 
A Muhammadan judge is obliged by his law 
to interfere for the sake cf the law itself, or, 
as it is more solemnly termed, for the right 
of God, which it is the duty of the judge to 
vindicate, though by so doing he may afford 
assistance to.a party who -personsily may 
liave no just claim to his:interference. (The 
Muhammadan Law :of Sale. according ta the. 
Haneefee Code, from the Fatauw« Alamgiri by 
Neil -B. E. Baillie. Smith, Elder & Co., 
Landon.) 


BAIL. Arabic SW kafalah. Bai 
is of two descriptions: Kafalah bi-’n-nafs, or 
“security for the person ”; Kafalah bi-’l-mdl, or 
“security for property.” In the English courts 
in India, bail for the person . is  térmed 
Hazir-zamani, and bail for property Zamanah, 


“or “ security.” Bail for the person is lawful 


except in cases of punishnfent (Hudid) and 
retaliation (Qtsas). (Hidaryah, vol. ii. p, 576.) 


aL-BA‘IS (tell). One of the 


ninety-nine special. names of Ged. It means 


BAITU ’L-HAMD 


“(He who awakes”; “The Awakener”. (in 
the Day of Resurrection). 


BAITU ’L-HAMD (sec3) Cu). 
* The House of Praise.” An expression which 
occurs in the Traditions (Mishkat v.. 7). 
When the soul of a child is taken, God says, 
“Build a house for my servant in Paradise 
and call it a house of pratse,” 


- BAITU 'L-HARAM (ljall ern). 
“The Sacred House” A name given to the 
Meccan mosque. [MAsJIDU ’L-HARAM.] 

BAITU 'L-HEKMAH (465a3) eos). 
Lit. “The House of Wisdom.” A term used 
by Siifis for the heart. of the sincere seekers 
after God. (‘Abdu ’r-Razziiq’s Dictionary of 
Sifi Terms.) 


BAITU 'L-LAH (\ ew). “The 


House of God.” - A name given to the Meccan 
mosque. '[MASJIDU ’L-HARAN.} 


BAITU ’L-MAL (JW) ew). Lit. 
“Fhe House of Property.” The public trea- 
sury of a Muslim state, which the ruler is not 


allowed to use for his personal expenses, but. 


only for the public good. 

‘The. sources of income are: (1) Zakat, or 
the legal tax raised upon land, personal pro- 
perty, and merchandise, which, after. deduct- 
ing the expense of collecting, should be ex- 
pended in the support of the poor and destitute. 
(2) The fifth of all spoils and booty taken 
in war. (8) The produce of mines and of 
treasure-trove. (4) Property for which there 
is no owner. (5)-The Jizyah, or tax levied 
on unbelievers. (Hidayah, Arabic ed . vol. i. 


p. 452.) 
at-BAITU ’L-MA‘'MUR = (eves 
prem): Lit. “The Inhabited House.” 
house in the seventi heaven; visited by 
Muhammad during the. Mi‘raj or night- 
journey. It is.eaid to be immediately over 
the sacred tempie ab Makkah. [mi‘paJ.]} 


BAITU.’L-MIDRAS ((+t,25)) G2). 
‘“‘The House of Instruction.” A term (used in 
a tradition given by Abti Hurairah) for a 
Jewish school. (Mishkdt, xvii. c. xi.) In 


Heb. wytan ma 


at-BAITU 'L-MUQADDAS (es 
-cadtell).° “The Holy House.” A 
name given to the temple at Jerusalem. 
[AL-MasgIDU *L~AQ8A. | 


BAITU “L-QUDS (Qe8! ex). 
Lit.‘ The Honse of Holiness.” A term used 
by the Sifis for the heart of the true seeker 
‘after God when it is absorbed in meditation. 
(‘Abdu 'r-Razzay’s Dictionary of Sufi Terms.) 


BAI'U ’L-WAFA (u3t gx). The 
word wafa. means the performance of a pro- 
mise, and the Buz'u ‘l-Wafé is a sale with a 
promise to be performed. It is, in fact, a 
pledge in the hands of the pawnee, who is 
not its proprifor, nor is he free, to make use 
of it without the permission of the owner. 


| 
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There are different opinions about the legality 
. of this form-of sale, but it is now the common 
form of mortgage in use in India, where it is 
usually styled Baz‘ bi-l-wafa. (See Baillie’s 
Muhammadan Law of Sale, p. 303.) 


al-BAIYINAH (ées\). Lit. “ The 
Evidence.» A title given to the xevurth 
Sirah ‘of the Qur’an, in which the word 
occurs. 


BA‘L (Ja), Heb. Syq7, ic. “Lord.” 


The chief deity worshipped by the Syro- 
Phepician nations. It is known to the 
Muhammadans as. an idol worshipped in the 
days of the Prophet Elisha. (Seo Grhtyagu.’l- 
Lughah.) 


BALAAM. There is said to be an 
allusion to Balaam in the Qur’an, Sirah vii. 
174, “Recite to them the story of him to 
whom wo gave our signs, and he departed 
therefrom, and Satan followed him, and he 
was of these who were beguiled.” 

The commentary of the Jalalain says that 
he was a learned man amongst the [sraelites, 
who was requested by the Canaanites to 
curse Moses at the time when he was about to 
attack the Jabbdrun or “ giants,” a tribe of the 
Canaanites. Balaam at first retused to do 50 
but at last yielded, when valuable presents 
were made to him.. (See Tafsiru ‘l-Jaldlain, 
p. 142.) 


BALAD (sh). it. Any country, 
district, or town, regarded as an habitation. 
Al- Balad, the sacred territory of Makkah. A 
title given to the xcth Sirah, in which the 
word occurs. 


BALIGH (@b). “Of years of legal 


maturity; adult.” [PUBERTE.] 


BANISHMENT. Arabic 2,8 
Taghrth, ‘Expatriation for fornication is 
enjoined by Muhammadan law, according to 
the Imam ash-Shafi; although it is not allowed 
by the other doctors of the law, and it is also 
a punishment inflicted upoa highway robbers. 


BANKRUPT. There is no pro- 
vision in the Muhammadan law for declaring 
a person bankrupt, and so0 placing him beyond 
the reach of his creditors; but the Qazi can 
declars a debtor insolvent, and free him from 
the obligation of zacat and almsgiving. 


BANUN 


BANU ISRA'IL (J.f-1 72). “The 
Children of Israel.” A title of the xvuith 


Sirah or chapter of the Qur’an, called also 
Siratu 'l-Mi‘raj. 


BANON (gz). The plural of ibn 
(Heb. ps3). “‘ Sons; posterity ; 


tribe.” The word is more familiar to English 
readers in itsinflectedform Bani. The tribes 
whose names occur frequently in the early 
history of Islam, and are mentioned in the 
Traditions, are the Bani-Quroish, Banu ’n- 
Najjar, Bani - Quraitzah. Bunii - Kindnah 
Bani ‘n-Nazr, Bani-K ah, Rant: Rake’ 
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Bani-‘Amir, Bani - Asad, Bani - Fazarch, 
Bani-Lihyan, Bani-Tamim. Bani-Umatyah, 
Band Zalrak, and Banti-[sr@il. 


BAPTISM. The only allusion to 
baptism in the Qur’a: is found in Sarah ii. 
132: «(We have) the baptism of Cod, and who 
is better to baptise than God?” The word 
‘bere translated baptism is stbghah, lit. 
“dye,” which, the commentators al-Jalilain 


and al-Baizawi say, may, by compaiison,refer | 


to Ohristian baptisin, “ for,” says al-Baizawi, 
‘the Nasara (Christians) were in the habit of 
dipping their offspring in a yellow water which 
they called al-Ma midiyah and said it purified 
them. and eonfirmed them as Christians.” (Sec 
jake L-Jaldlain and Lafsiru 'l-Boizadwi, in 
loca.) 


au-BAQI (WI). One of the 
ninety-nine special names of God. [t means 
“ He who remains;” ‘“ The Everlasting One.” 


_at-BAQARAH (3,43\). “The Cow.” 
The title of the second Surah of the Qur'an, 
occasioned by the story of the red heifer 
mentioned inverse 63, “ When Moses said to 
his pevple,,God commandeth you to éacrifice 
a@ cow.” 


. BAQUU ’L-GHARQAD (25,451 a4), 
or for shortness al-Baqi (@-as\). The 
burying-ground at al-Madinah,which Muham- 
mad used to frequent at night to pray for for- 
giveness for the dead. (Mishkat, iv. c. 28.) 


BARA’AH (é\). “Immunity, or 
security.” A title given to the rxth Chapter 
of the Qur’an, called also Siratu ‘t- Taubah, 
“ The Chapter of Repentance.” It is remark- 
able as being the only Sirah without the 
introductory form, “In the naine of (iod, the 
Merciful, the Compassionate.” Various reasons 
are assigned for this omission. Some com- 
mentators say that the prayer of mercy is not 
placed at the head of a chapter which speaks 
chietly of God’s wrath 


BARAH-I-WAFA’ (iy 3,0). 
Barah (Urdii) “twelve,” and Wafut. The 
twelfth day of the month Rabi ’l-Awwal, 
observed in commemoration of Muhammad’s 
death. 

It seems to be a day instituted by the Mu- 
hammadans of India, and is’ not observed 
universally amongst the Muslims of all coun- 
tries. On this day Fatihuhs are recited for 
Muhammad’s soul, and both in private houses 
and mosques portions of the Traditions and 
other works in praise of the Prophet’s excel- 
lences are read, 

The Wahhabis do not observe this day, as 
it is believed to be an innovation, not having 
been kept by the early Muslims. 


at-BARA IBN ‘AZIB (yr yl 
~}\*). One of the Companions who 
accompanied Muhammad at the battle of the 
Ditch. and in most of his subsequent engage- 
ments He assisted in conquering the district 
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of Rai, AH. 22, and was with the Khalifab 
‘Ali at the battle of the Camel, a.n, 36. 


at-BARI’ (53!). “The Maker.” 
One of the ninety-nine special names of God. 
It occurs in the Qur’an, Sirah lix. 24: “ He is 
God the Creator, the Maker, the Fashioner. 
His are the excellent names.” 


BARIQAH (43,4). Lit.“ Refulgence, 
lightning.” A term used by the Sifis for that 
enlightenment of the soul, which at first comes 
to the true Muslim as an earnest of greater 
enlightenment. (‘Abdu ’r-Razzaq’s Dictionary 
of Sufi Terms.) 


BARNABAS, the Gospel of. The 
Muhammadans assert thai a gospel of Bar- 
nabas existed in Arabic, and it is believed by 
some that Muhammad obtained his account 
of Christianity from this sprrious gospel. 

“Of this gospel the Moriscoes in Africa 
have a translation in Spamish, and there is in 


‘the library of Prince Eugene of Savoy a 


manuscript of some antiquity, containing an 
Italian translation of the same gospel, made. 
it is supposed, for the use of renegades. This 
book appears te be no original forgery of the 
Muhammadans, though they have no doubt 
interpolated and altered it since, the better to 
serve their purpose; and in particular, 
instead of the Paraclete or Comforter (St. 


John xiv. 16,26; xv. 26, xvi. 7), they have 


in this apocryphal gospel inserted the word 
Periclyte, that is, “ the famous or illustriouS,” 
by which they pretend their prophet was 
foretold by name, that beiny the signification 
of Muhammad in Arabic; aod this they say 
to justify that passage in the Qur’dn (Sirah 
61) where Jesus is formally asserted to have 
foretold his coming, under bis other name of 
Ahmad, which is derived from the sume root 
as Muhammad, and of the same import. 
From these or some other forgeries of the 
same stamp, it is that Muhammadans quote 
several passages of which there are not the 
least footsteps in the New Testament ” 
(Sale.) 

After Mr. Sale had written the extract 
which we have quoted, he inspected a Spanish 
translation of the [talian copy of this apocry- 
phal gospel, of which he gives the following 
account: — 

“The book is a moderate quarto. in Spanish, 
written in a. very legible haud, but a little 
damaged towards the latter end. It contains 
two hundred and twenty-two chapters of un- 
equal length, and four hundred and twenty 
pages ; and is said, in the front, to be trans- 
lated from the Italian by an Aragonian 
Moslem named Mostafa de Aranda. There is 
a preface prefixed to it, wherein the discoverer 
of the original. MS., who was a Christian 
monk. called Fra Marino, tells us that, having 
accidentally met with a writing of Irenaus 
(among others), wherein he. speaks against 
St. Paul, alleging for his authority: the gospel 
of St. Barnabas, he beeame exceedingly desi- 


‘rous to find this gospel; and-that God, of his 


mercy, haviug made him very intimate with 
Pope Sixtus V,, one day, as they were toge 
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ther in that Pope’s library, his Holiness fell 
asleep, and he, to employ himself, reaching 
down 2 book to read, the first he laid his 
‘hand on proved to be the very gospel he 
wanted; overjoyed at the discovery, he 
scrupled not te hide his prize in his sleeve, 
and onthe Pope’s awaking, took leave of him, 
carrying with him that celestial treasure, by 
reading of which he became a convert to 
Mahammadanism. 

“ This Gospel ‘of Barnabas contains a com- 
plete history of Jesus Ohrist, from His birth 
to His ascension, and most of the circum- 
stances of the four real gospels are to be 
found therein, but many of them turned, and 
some artfully enough, to favour the Muham- 
Madan system. From the design . of the 
whole, and the frequent interpolations of 
Stories and passages, wherein Muhammad is 
spoken of and foretold by name, as the mes- 
seuger of God, and the great prophet who 
was to perfect the dispensation of Jesus, it 
appéars to be a most bhare-faced forgery. Onc 

articular 1 observe therein induces me to 

elieve it to have been dressed up by a rene- 
gade Christian, slightly instructed in his new 
religion, and not educated as a Muhammadan 
(unless the fanlt be imputed to the Spanish, 
or, perhaps, the Italian translator, and to the 
origina} compiler). IT mean the giving to 
Muhammad the title of Messiah, and that not 
once or twice only, but in several places ; 
whereas, the title of Messiah, or, as the Arabs 
write it, al-Masih, t.c. Christ, is appropriated 
to Jesus in the Qur’an, and is ¢onstantly 
applied by the Muhammadans to him, and 
never to theiy own Prophet. The passages 
produced from the Italian MS. by M. de la 
Monnoye are. to be seen in this Spanish ver- 
sion almost word for word.” 

The Rev. Joseph White, D.D., in his Bamp- 
ton Lectures of 1784, gives a translation of 
those chapters in this spurious Gospel of Bar- 
nabas, which relate to the sapposed cruci- 
fixion of Judas in the place of our Lord, 
and which we insert :— 

“ Judaa came near to the people with whom 
Jesus way; ard when He heard the noise He 
entered into the house where the disciples 
Slept. Aud God, seeing the fear and. danger 
of His servant, ordered Gabriel and Michael 
and Rafail and Azrail to carry Him out of the 
world. 

“ And they came. in all haste, and bare Him 
out of the window which looks towards the 
south. And they placed Him in the third 
heaven, where He ‘will remain blessing God, 
in the company of angels, till near the end of 
the world.” (Chapter 216.) 

“ And. Judas the traitor eutered: before the 
rest into the place from which Jesus had just 
been taken up. And the disciples were 
sleeping. And the Wonderful God acted 
wonderfully, changing Judas into the sante 
figure and speech with Jesus, 

“ We believing that it was He,.said to him, 
Master, whom seekest thou? And he said to 
them, smiling, Ye have forgotten yourselves, 
since ye do not know Judas Iscariot 

“At this time the soldiery entered; and 
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seeing Judas so like in every respeet to Jesus, 
laid hands upon him,” &. (Chapter 217.) 

“In which (Chap. 218) is related the passion 
of Judas the traitor. 

«The soldiers afterwards took Jndas and 
hound him, notwithstanding he said with 
truth to them that he was not Jesus. And 
soldiers mocked him saying, Sir, do not be 
afraid; for we are come to make thee King 
of Israel; and we have bound thee, because 
we know thou hast refused the kingdom. And 
Judas said, Ye have lost your senses. 

‘ ¥ came to show you Jesus, that ye might 
take Him: and ye have bound me, who am 
your guide. The soldiers lost their patience, 
hearing this, and they began to go with hin, 
Striking and buffeting him, till they reached 
J ple i . &c. &. (Chapter 218.) 

“They curried him to Mount Calvary, 
where they executed criminals, and crucified 
him, stripping him asked for the greater 
ignominy. Then he did nothing but cry out. 
O my God, why hast thou forsaker me, that 
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“IT should die unjustly, when the rea! male- 


factor bath escaped? I say in truth that he 
was so like in person, figure, and gesture to 
Jesus, that as many as knew Him, believed 
firmly that it was He, except Peter; tor 
which reason many Jeft his doctrine, believing 
that it had been false; as He had said that 
He should not die till the end of the world. 
“But those who stood firm were oppressed 
with grief, seeig him die whom they under- 
stood to be Jesus: not recollecting, what He 
had told them. And in company with His 
mother, they were present at his death. weep- 
ing continually. And by means of Joseph 
Abarimatheas (szc), they obtained from the 
president the body of Judas. And they took 
him down irom the cross, burying him 


-with much lamentation in the new sepulechre 


of Joseph; having wrapped him op in Imen 
and precious ointments.” (Chapter 219.) 

‘They all returned, cach man to his 
house: and he who writeth, with James and 
John, vent with the mother of Jesus- to 
Nazareth. And the disciples, who did not 
fear God with truth, went by night and stole 
the body of Judas, and hid it; spreading a 
report that He (z.e. Jesus) had risen again, 
from whence sprung great confusion among 
the people. 

“And the High Priest commanded, under 
pain of anathema, that no one should talk of 
him; and on this account raised a great per- 
secution, banishing some, tormenting others, 
and even stoning some to death: because it 
was not in the power of anyone to be silent 
on this subject. And then came news to 
Nazareth, that Jesus had risen again. And 
he that writeth desired the: mother of Jesus 
to leave off her lamentation, And Mary 
gaid, Let us go to Jerusalem, to see if it is 
truth. If I see Him I shall die content. 
(Chapter 220). 

“The Virgin returned to Jerusaiem with 
him that writeth, and James and John, the 
same day that the decree of the High Priest 
came out. 

- And as she feared God, though she knew 
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the command was unjust, she entrested those 
who talked with her not to speak of her Son. 
Who.can gay,.how we were then. aifected ? 
God, who knows ‘the heart of man, knows 
that bet ween the grief for the death of Judas, 
whom. we understood to be Jesus, and the 
pleasure of acuing him risen again, we almost 
expired.. And the angels who were the 
guardians of Mary went up to heaven the 
third day, and told Jesus what was passing. 
And He, moved with compassion for His 
mother, entreated of God that He might be 
seen by His disciples. And the Compas- 
sionate God ordered His four favourite angels 
to place Him within His own house, and to 
guard Him three days; that they and they 
only might see Him, who believed in His doc- 
trine. 


were the two sisters, Martha and. Mary, and 


Lazarus, and he that writeth, and John and | 


James, and Peter. And when they saw Him, 
they fell with their faces ou the earth as if 
dead. And Jesus lifted them up, saying, 
Fear not, for [am your Master. Lament not 
henceforth, for 1am alive. They were asto- 
nished at seeing Jesus, because they thought 
Him dead. And Mary weeping said, Tell me, 
my Son, why, if God gave Thee power to raise 
up the dead, did He consent that Thou 
shouldest die, with so much reproach and 
shame to Thy relations and friends, and so 
much hurt to Tiny doctrine, leaving us all in 
desolation? Jesus replied, embracing His 
mother, Believe: me, for I tell thee the truth, 
I have not been dead; for God has reserved 
Me for the end of the world. In saying this 
He desired the angels to manifest themselves, 
and to tell how He had passed through every- 
thing. At the instant they appeared like four 
suns; and all present prostrated themselves 
on the ground, overcome by the presence of 
the sogels. And Jesus gave to all of them 
something to cover themselves with, that they 
might be able to hear the angels speak. 

* And Jesus said to His mother. These are 
the Minisiers of God, Gabriel knows His 
secrets: Michael fights with His enemies ; 
Asratiel will cite all to judgment; and Azrael 
receives the souls. And the holy angels 
told how they had, by the command of God, 
taken up Jesus, and transformed Judas, that 
he might suffer the punishwent which he 
wished to bring on Jesus. And he that 
writeth said, Is it lawful for me to ask of 
Thee, in the same manner as when thou wast 
in the world? And Jesus answered, Speak, 
Barnabas, what thout wishest. 

“ And he said, I wish that Thou wouldest 
tell me how God, being so compassionate, 
could afflict aus so much, ‘in giving us ‘to 
understand that Thou:wast he that suffered, 
for wo have been very near dying? And 
Thoy being 2 prophet, why did He suffer 
Thes to fall nnder disgrace, by (apparently) 
placing Thee on « cross, and between two 
tobbere? Jesus answered, Believe Me, Bar- 
nabae, let the tault be ever so small God 
chastiseth it with much punishment, And es 
my mother and faithful disciples loved me 


Jesns descended, surrounded with | 
light, into the house of His mother, where - 
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with a little earthly love, God chastised that 
love by this grief; that He might not chastise 
it in the other world. And’ though I was 
innocent, yet as they called Me God, and His 
Son, that the devils might not mock Meon 
the Day of Judgment, He has chosen that I 
should be mocked in thie world. 

“ And this mocking shall last till the holy 
Messenger of God (#.c. Muhammad) shal! 
come, who sball undeceive all believers. 
And then He said, Just art Thou, O God! and 
to Thee only belongeth the honour and glory, 


. with worship, for ever.” (Chapter 221.) 


“And then He said, Barnabas, that thou 


by all means write my gospel, relating every- 
thi 


ng which bas happened in the world con- 
corning’ Me; and let it be done exactly; in 
order that the faithful. may be undecéived, 
knowing the truth. He that writeth said, 
Master, I will do it as Thou commandest me, 
God willing: but-I did not see all that hap- 
pened with Judas. Jesus answered, Here 
stand Peter and John, who saw it, and will 
relate it to thee. d 

“And He told James and John to call the 
seven apostles who were absent, and Nico- 
demus, and Joseph Abarimatheas (stc), and 
some of the seventy-two disciples. When they 
were come, they did ‘éat with Him; and on 
the third day He commanded them all to go to 
the mount of Olives with His mother: because 
He was to return to heaven. All the aposilés 
and disciples went, except: twenty-five of the 
seventy-two, who had Hed to Damascus with 
fear. And exactly at mid-day, while they 
were dll in prayer, Jesus came with many 
angels (blessing God), with so mach bright- 
ness that they all bent their faces to the 
ground. \And Jesus raised them up, saying, 
Fear not your Master, who comes to take 
leave of you; and to recommend you to God 
our Lord, by the-mercies received frym His 
bounty: and be He with you! 

‘“‘And upon this He ‘disappearea with 
the angels; all of us remaining amazed at the 
great brightness in which he left us.” 
(Chapter 222). 


aL-BARR(,st). One of the ninety- 
nine special names of God. In its ordinary 
sense it means “pious,” or “good.” As 
rset to-God, it means “The Beneficent 
ne.” 


BARTER. [sar‘.] 
BARZAKH (jy). (1) A thing 


that intervenes between any. two things; a 
bar; an obstruction; or a thing that makes a 
separation between two things. In which 
sense it is used in the Qu’ran’ in two places. 
Sirah xxv. 55, “ He hath put an interspace 
between them (i.e, the two seas), and a barrier 
which itis forbidden them to pass.” Sirah 
Tv. 20, “‘ Yet between them (the two seas) is a 
barrier.” ; 
(2) The interval between the presont life 
and that which is to come. See Qur’an, 
Sirah xxiii..99, “And say, My Lord, 1 seek 


refuge with Thee from the incitings of the 


devils, and I seek refuge with Thee from their 
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presence. Until when death comes to any 
one of them, he says, My Lord! send me 
back (to life), if hapiy I’may do right in that 
which Ihave left. Notso! A mere word that 
he speaks! But behind them thereis barzakk 
(a bar), until the day when they shall be 
raised. And when the trumpet shall be 
blown, there shall be no relation between 
them on that day, nor shall they beg of each 
other then.” Upon this verse the commentator 
Baizawisays: “ Barzakh is an intervening state 
(h@il, a barrier’) between death and the Day 
of Judgment, and. whoever dies enters it.” The 
commentator Husain remarks: “ Barzakh is 
a partition (mani) between the living and the 
Day of Judgment, namely, the grave ‘in which 
they will remain until the resurrection.” The 
commentators al-Jalalain speak ef it as a 
hajz, or intervening state between death 
and judgment, ‘Abdu’r-Razzaq in his Dic- 
ttonary of -Technical Terms of the Stfis 
(Sprenger’s Edition), gives a similar defini- 
tion. 

The word is employed by Muhammadan 
writers in at least two senses, some using it for 
the place of the dead, the grave, and others 
for the state of departed souls between death 
and judgment. 

The condition of believers in the grave is held 
to be ene of undisturbed rest, but that of unbe- 
lievers one of torment: for Muhammad is 


related to have said, “There are appointed- 


for the grave of the urbeliever ninety-nine 
serpents to bite him until the Day of Resur- 
rection.” (Mishkat,i. c. 5, p. 12.) The word 
seems generally to.be used in the sense of 
Hades, for every person who dies is said to 
enter al-Barzakh. 


BASS (ts). Lit. “Raising.” (1) 
The Day -of Resurrection. (2) The office of 
a messenger or prophet. 


BASE MONEY. The sale of one 
pure dirham and two base ones in exchange for 
two pure dirhams and one base one is lawful. 
By two base ones (ghalatain), are to be 
understood such as: pass amongst merchanis 
but are rejected at, the public treasury. 
(Hidayah, vol. ii. 560.) 


al-BASIR (;-S3t). One of the 
ninety-nine special names of God. It fre- 
quently occurs in the Qur'an, and means 
“The All.seeing One.” 


BASIRAH (8-—):. Lit. “ Penetra- 
tion.” The sight of the heart as distinguished 
from the sight of the eye (Basdarah or Basar). 
A term.used by theoloyians ‘to express that 
enlightenment of the heart “whereby the 
spiritual man ‘can understand spiritual things 
with as mtich certainty. as the natural man 
can see objects with‘the sight of the eye.” 
The ‘word: occurs twice in the Qur'an, Sirah 
xii. 108, “ This is my way; I cry unto God, 
resting on clear evtience’;” Sirah ixxv. 14, 
“ A man shall be evidence against himself.” 


at-BASIT (Ut), One of the 


ninety-nine special names of God. I: means. 
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‘‘He who spreads, pr stretches ont,” and 
occurs in the Qur’aén, Sirah xiii. 15. As 
applied to God, it means, “ He who dispenses 
riches,” &c. 


BASTARD (U3 9, waladu’z-niné). 
An illegitimate child has, according to Mu- 
hammadan law, no legal father, and conse- 
quently the law does not allow the father to 
interfere with his illegitiunate child, even for 
the purposes of education.. He cannot inherit 
the property of his father, but heis acknow- 
ledged as the rightfal heir of his. mother 
(Baillie’s Digest, p. 482). The evidence of a 
bastard is valid, because he is innocent with 
respect to the immorality of his parents; but 
the Imam. Nalik maintains that bis testimony 
is ‘not to be'accepted with respect to a charge 
of whoredom. (/Hidayah, vol. ii. 692.) 


BATHING, .-The Arabic term for 
ordinary bathing is (J+) ghasl, and 


that for the religious purification of the whole 


- body ghus?, In all large mosques, and in most 


respectable dwellings in Muhammadan coun- 
tries, there are bathing-rooms’ erected, both 
for the ordinary purposes of ‘bathing and 
for the religious purification.. An account 
of the legal purification will be found in the 
article GHusL.. Although purifications and 
bathing form so essential a part of the Muslim 
religion, cleanliness does not distinguish 
Muhammadans, who are generally in this 
respect a striking contrast to their Hindi 
fellow. subjects in India, According to the 
saying of Muhammad, decency should be 
observed in bathing, and the clothes from the 
waist downwards should not be taken off at 
such times. (Mishkeét, ii. ¢. iv.) 


BATIL (Jb:). That which is false 


in doctrine. 


At-BATIN (geUS'). (1) One of the 
ninety-nine special names of God. It means 
*‘that which is hidden or concealed,” “The 
Hidden One,” or “He that knows hidden 
things.” (2) A term used in theology 
for that which is hidden in its »nzanidg, in 
contradistinction to that which is evident. 

BATUL (Jy#). Lit. “A shoot or 
offset of a palm-tree cut off from its mother 
tree;” “a virgin” (as cnt off or withheld from 
men), The term al-Batil is applied to 
Fatimah, the daughter of Muhammad, because 
she was separated from the other women of 


her age by her excellences. Heb. abyns 
Bethulah. 

BA‘US (ecb). A Syriac word, 
2.e. ‘petition, prayer” 
Nova ( p seeraye! )s 
which,: in the dictionary. al-Qamus, is said to 
meéan the Christian Easter; and also pravers 
for rain, or the Zstisq@ of the Christians. 

(Majmu ’!- Bihar, p. 101.) 
BAZAQ or BAZIQ (354). A pro- 
hibited liquor. The juice of the grape boiled 
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until a quantity less than two-thirds evapo- 
rates. 


BEARD. Arabic 4-3 lihyah or 
is zagan. The beard is regarded 
by Muslims as the badge of the dignity of 
manhood. The Prophet is related to have 
said, “‘ Do the opposite of the polytheists' and 
let your beard grow long.” (Mishkat, xx. iv.) 
And the growing of..a beard is said to be 
Fitrah,. or one of those customs which have 
been observed by every Prophet. . [FITRAH. ] | 


BEAUTY, Female: “The maiden, 
whose loveliness inspires the most impas- 
sioned expression in Arabie poetry and prose, 
is celebrated for her slender figure; she is 
like the cane among plants, and is’ elegant as 
the twig of the oriental wiliow. Her face is 
like the full moon, presenting the strongest 
contrast to the colour of her hair, which (to 
preserve the nature of the simile just em- 
ployed) is of the deepest hue of night, and 
descends to the middle of her back. A rosy 
blush overspréads the centre of each cheek; 
and a mole is considered an additional charm. 
Tho Arabs, indeed, are particularly extrava- 
gant in their admiration of this natural beauty- 
spot, which, according to its place, is com- 
pared to a globule of ambergris upon a dish 
of alabaster, or upon the surface of a ruby. 
The eyes of tre Arab beauty are intensely 
black, large, and long, of the form of an 
almond; they are full of brilliancy; but this 
is softened by a lid slightly depressed, and by- 
long silken lashes, giving a tender and languid 
expression, which is full of enchantment, and 
scarcely to be improved by the adventitious 
aid of the black border of the kuh/; for this 
the lovely maiden adds rather for the sake of 
fashion than necessity, having what the Arabs 
term natural kuhl. The eye-brows are thin 
and arched, the forehead is wide, and fair as 
ivory ; the nose straight, the mouth small; 
the lips are of a brilliant red, and the teeth 
“like pearls set in coral.” The forms of the 
bosom are compared to two pomegranates ; 
the waist is slender; the hips are wide and 
large; the feet and hands small; the fingers 
tapering. and their extremities dyed with the 
deep orange-red tint imparted by the leaves 
of henna. 

The following is the most complete analysis 
of Arabian beauty, given by an unknown 
author, quoted by Al-Ishaqi :--- 

“ Four things in a woman should be black: 
the hair of the head, the eye-brows, the eye- 
lashes, and the dark part of the eyes; four 
white: the complexion of the skin, the white 
of the eyés, the teeth, and the legs; four red: 
the tongue, the lips, the middle of the cheeks, 
and the gumz; four round: the head, the 
neck, the fore-arma, and the ankles; four 
long: the back, the fingers, the arms, and the 
legs: four wide: the forehead, the eyes, the 
bosom, and the hips ; four fine: the eye-brows. 
the nose, the lips, and the fingers ; four thick: 
the lower part of the back, the thighs, the 
calves of the legs, and the knees; four small: ! 
the ears. the breasts, the hands, and the feet.” 
(Lane's Arabian Nights, vol. i. p. 25.) 
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BELIEVERS 


BEGGING. It is not lawful for 
any person possessing suffieient food for & 
day and night to beg (Durru ‘l-Mukhear, p. 
108), and it is rélated that the Prophet said: 
“ Acts of begging are scratches and wounds- 
with which a man wounds his own face.” “Tt 
is better for a man to take a rope and bring 
ina bundle of sticks to sell than to beg.” 
‘“‘ A man who continues to beg will appear in 
the Day of Judgment without any flesh on 
his face.” (Mishkat, Bock vi.-chap. ¥.) 


BEINGS. According to Muham- 


| madan belief, there are three different species 


of created intelligent beings: (1) Angels 
(Mal@ikah), who are said to be created of 
light ; (2) Genii (Jinn), who are created of 
fire; (3) Mankind (Jnsén). created of earth. 
These intelligent beings are called Zawu ’‘l- 
- Jqul, or “ Rational beings,” whilst uvintelli- 
gent beings” are called Ghair Zawi ’l--Ugil. 
Hayawani-Natiqg is also a term used for 
rational beings (who can speak), and 
Hayrwani-Ajam for all irrational creaturés. 
[ JINN. ] 


BELIEVERS. The terms used 
for believers are—Mu’min, pl. Mu’miniin; and 
Mushim, pl. Mustimin. The difference ex- 
pressed inthese two words is explained in the 
Traditions, in a Hadig given in the Sahih of. 
Muslim (p. 27), where it is recorded by ‘Umar, 
as having been taught by Muhammad, that a 
Mumin is one who has iman, or “ faith;” 
Faith being a sincere belief in God, His 
angels, His inspired books, His prophets, the 
Day of Resurrection, and the predestination 
of good and evil; and that a Muslim is one 
who is resigned and obedient to the will of 
God, and bears witness that there is no god 
-but God, and that Muhammad is His Apostle, 
and is steadfast in prayer, and gives zakat, 
or “legal alms,” and fasts in the month of 
Ramazan, and makes a pilgrimage to the 
Temple (Bait) at Makkah, if he have the 
means. | 

The rewards in store for the believer are 
as follows (see Siiratu ‘l-Bagarah, Sirah ii. 
76) :—- 

They who have believed and done the 
things that be right, they shal] be the inmates 
of Paradise,—therein to abide for ever.” 

Strat ’n- Nisa , Surah iv. 60 — 

“Those who have believed, and done the 
things that are right, we will bring them into 
gardens ‘neath which the rivers flow—therein 
to abide eternally; therein shall they have 
wives of stainless purity: and we will bring 
them into shadowing shades.” 

Suratu 'l-A‘raf,-Sirah vii. 40:— 

“Those who have believed and done the 
things which are right, (we will lay on no one 
2 burden beyond his power)—these shall be 
inmates of Paradise: for ever shall they abide 
therein ; 

_ And will we remove whatever rancour was 
in their bosoms; rivers shall roll at their feet ; 
and they shall say, ‘ Praise be to God who 
hath guided us hither! We had not been 
guided had not-God guided ns! Of a surety 
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the Apostles of our Lord came to us witb 
trath.” And a voice shall cry to them, * This 
is Paradise, of which,.as the meed of your 
works, ye are made heirs.’ 

“ And the inmates of Paradise shall cry to 
the inmates of the Fire, “ Now have we found 
what our Lord promised us to be true. Have 
yo too found whet your Lord promised you to 
be true?’ And they shall answer, * Yes.’ 
And a Herald shall proclaim between them: 
‘The curse of God be upon the-evil doers, 

“Who turn men aside from the way of 
God, and seek to make it crooked, and who 
believe not inthe life to come!’ 

“ And between them shall be a partition; 
and on the wall al-A‘raf, shall be men who 
will know all, by their tokens, and they shall 
cry to the inmates of Paradise, ‘ Peace be on 
you!’ but they shall uot yet enter it, although 
they long to do so. 

* And. when. their eyes: are turned towards 
the inmates of the Fire, they. shall say, ‘O 
our Lord! place us not with the offending 
people.’ 

“ And they: who are upon al-A‘raf shall cry 
to those whom they shall know by their 
tokens, ‘ Your amassings-and yonr pride have 
availed you nothing. 

*¢ Are these they on whom ye sware God 
would not bestow mercy? Enter ye into 
Paradise! where no fear shall be upon you. 
neither shall ye put to grief. 

‘And the inmates of the fire shall cry to 
the.inmates of Paradise: * Pour upon us some 
water, or of the refreshments God hath given 
you?’ They shall they, ‘Truly God hath 
forbidden both to unbelievers.” 

For a further descriptions of the Muham- 
madan future state the reader is referred to 
the article PaRaADIse, which deals more 
directly with the sensual character of the 
heaven supposed to be. in store for the 
believer in the mission of Muhammad. 

The following is © description cof the 
beliéver which is given in the Qur’au. Sdratu 
l-Muminin, the xxuurd Sarah, v. 1 :— 

‘‘ Happy now the Believers, 

Who humble themselves in their prayer, 

And who keep aloof from vain words, 

And who are doers of alms-deeds (zukdt), 

And who restrain their appetites, 

(Save with their wives, or the slaves whom 


their right hands possess ; for zn that case - 


they shall be free from blame: 

But they whose desires reach further than 
this are transgressors :) J 
And who tend well their trusts and their 
covenants, k 
And who keep them strictly to their 
_ prayers: } 
These shall be the heritors, who shall in- 

herit Paradise, to abide therein for ever.” 


BELLS. [wagus.]} 
BENEFICE. [waar.] 
BENEFICENCE (Arabic &W 


samahah) is commended by Muhammad as 
one of the evidences of faith. (Mishkat, Book 
i.c. i. part 3.) 


oe a rn 
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Amr ibn ‘Abaratazh relates: “I came to 
the Prophet and said,‘O Prophet, what is 
Islam?’ And he said, «It is purity of speech 
‘and hospitality.’ I t en said,‘ And what is 
faith?’ And he said, ‘Patience and bene- 
Jicence.” 


BENJAMIN. Heb. WenPe Arabic 


gel: Binydmin. The youngest 
of the children of Jacob. He is not men- 
tioned by name in the Qur’an, but he is 
referred to in Sirah xii. 69, * And when they 
entered in unto Joseph, he took his brother 
(i.e. Benjamin) to stay with him. He said 
Verily Iam thy brother, then take not that 
ill which they have been doing. And when 
he had equipped them with their equipment, 
he placed the drinking-cup in his brother's 
pack,” &e. [sosEePu.] 


BEQUESTS. Arabic &-, wasiyah, 
pl. wasaya. -A bequest or will can. bs made 
verbally, although it is held to be better to 
execute it in writing. Two lawful witnesses 
are necessary to establish either a verbal 
bequest or a written will. A bequest in favour 
of a stranger to the amount of one-third of 
the whole property, is valid, but a bequest to 
any amount beyond that is invalid, unless 
the heirs give their consent. If a person 
make a bequest in favour of another from 
whom he has received a mortal wound, it is 
not valid, and if a legatee slay his testator the 
bequest in his favour is void. A bequest 
made to part of the heirs is not valid unlege 
the other heirs give their consent. The 
bequest of a Muslim in favour of an unbe- 
Never, or of an unbeliever in favour of a 
Muslim, is valid. If a person be involved in 
debt, legacies baqueathed by him are not 
lawful. A bequest in favour of a child yet 
unborn is valid, provided the fetus happen to 
be less than six months old at the time of the 
making of the will 

If a testator deny his bequest, and the 
legatee produce witnesses to prove it, it is 
generally held not to be a retractation of it. If 
a person on his death-bed emancipate a slave, 
it takes effect after his death. 

If a person wili that “the pilgrimage in- 
cumbent on him be performed on his behalf 
after his death,” his heirs must depute a 
person for the purpose, and suppiy him with 
the necessary expenses. (Hamilton’s Hidayah, 
vol. iv. 466.) 


BESTIALITY is said by Muslim 
jurists to be the result of the most vitiated 
appetite and the utmost depravity of senti- 
ment. But if a man commit it, he does not 
incur the Hudd, or stated punishment, as the 
act is not considered to have the properties 
of whoredom ; the offender is to be punished 
by a discretionary correction (Ta‘zir). Ac- 
cording to Muslim law, the beast should be 
killed, and if it be of an eatable species, it 
should be burnt. (Hidayah, vol ii. 27.) 
Obs. According to the Mosaic code, a man 
guilty of this crime was surely to he put to 
death. (Ex, xviii. 19.) 
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BETROTHAL. [xnrrsan.] 
BI‘AH (42). A Christian church. 


The word occurs in a traditionin the Mishkat 

(iv. c. vii. 2), and is translated by ‘Abdn ’l- 

Haqq “ Kalisah.” [cuurcu.] ; 
BID‘AH (&»). A novelty or in- 


novation in religion ; heresy ;- schisto. 


BIER. Arabic ijbe jindzah and 
jandzah, The same word is used for the 


corpse, the bier, and the funeral. In most 
Muhammadan, countries the ordinary charpoy, 
or “ bedstead,” is used for the bier, which, in 
the case of a female, is covered with a canopy. 
[ BURIAL. ] 


BIHISHT (c+). The Persian 
word for the celestial regions. [PARADISE, 
JANNAH, FIRDAUS. | 


BILADU ’L-ISLAM (pS! ot). 
“The countries of Islam.” A term used in 
Muhammadan law for Muslim countries. - It 
is synonymous with the term Daru ‘i-Islam. 
[DARD ’L-ISLAM. | 


BILAL (J). The first Mu‘azzin 


or caller to prayer appointed by Mukummad.- 


He was an Abyssinian slave who had’ been 
ransomed by Abii Bakr. He'was tall, dark, 
and gaunt, with negro features and bushy 
hair. Muhammad honoured and distinguished 
him as the “first fruits of Abyssinia.”” He 
survived the Prophet. 


BILQIS ( o=st2). The Queen of 
Saba’, who’ visited Solomon and beéame one 
of his: queeus.. An account of her, as it is 
given in the Qur'an, will be found in the 
story of King Solomon, [soLonon.] 


BINT LABUN (gpd es). “The 
daughter of a milk-giver.” A female camel 
two years old: so called because the motber 
is then suckling another foal. The proper 
age for a camel given in zakat, or “ legal 
alms,’ for camels from thirty-six in number 
up to forty-five. 


BINT MAKHAZ (gle. cw). 
“The daughter of a. pregnant.” A female’ 


camiel- passed one year; so called because 
the mother is again pregnant. This is the 
proper age for a camel given-in zakat, or 
“alms,” for camels from twenty-five in number 
up to thirty-five. 


BIOGRAPHERS OF MUHAM- 
MAD. Although the Qur’in may be said to 
be the key-stone to ibe biography of Muham- 
mud, yet it contains but comparatively few 
references to the personal history of the Pro- 
phet. The’ Traditions, or Ahadis, form the 
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207; Ibn Hisham,- am. -218; Al-Bukhari 
(history), Ao. 256; At-Tabari, an. “310. 
Amongst. more recent biographies, the most 
noted are those by Ibnu ’l-Asir, a. 630, and 
Isma‘il Abu ’I-fida’, aw. 732. Abu ‘1-fida’s 
work was. translated. into Latin by John 
Gagnier, Professor of Arabic at Oxford, a.v. 


‘1723, and into English by the Rey. W. Murray, 


Episcopal clergymen at Duffus in Scotland, 
and published (without date) at Elgin. The 
first life ot Muhammad published in English 
is that by Dean Prideaux, which first ap- 
peared in 1723, and afterwards passed throagh 
several editions. Dr. Sprenger commenced a 
life of Mihammad in English, and printed the 
first part at ANahabad, India, a.p. 1851; but 
it was never completed. The learned author 
afterwards published. the whole of his work 
in German, at Berlin, 1869. The only com- 
plete life of Muhammad in English which has 
any pretension to origina] research, is the 
well-known Life of Mahomet, by Sir William 
Muir, LL.D. (First Edition, four vols., Londen, 
1858-61 ; Second Edition, one vol., Lendon 
1877). 


BIOGRAPHY. A Dictionary of 
Biography is called Jl-j¥ slo.) asmd’u 
'r-rijal (dit: “ The-Names:of.Men”). - The most 
celebrated of these is, amongst Muslinis, that 
by Ibn Khallikan, which haz always been 
considered a work of the highest importanee 
for the civil and literary history of the Mu- 
hammadan people. Ibn Khallikan died ag. 
681 (a.p. 1282), but his dictionary received 
numerous additions from subsequent writers. 
It has been translated into English by Mac- 
Guckin De Slane (Paris, 1843). 


_ BIRDS. It is commonly believed 
by the Muhammadans that all kinds of birds, 
and many, if not all, beasts, have a language 
by which they communicate their thoughts to 
each other, and in the Qur’an (Sirah xxvii. 
16) it-is stated that King Solomon was taught 
the language of birds. 


BYR ZAMZAM (ays) 5%). The 
well of Zamzam. [ZaM-zam.] 

BYR MA‘UNAH (&, ee bh 
well of Ma‘inah. A eae a ies aa 


marches from Makkah, where a party of 
Muhainmad’s followers: were slain by the 
Bani ‘Amir and Bani Sulaim. He professed 
to have received a spécial message from 
heaven regarding these martyrs, which ‘rung 
thus :—* Acquaint our people that we have 
met our Lord. He is well pleased with us, 


_ and we are well pleased with Him.” It is a 


chief material for all biographical histories. | 


{rraprrion.] The first who attempted to 
compile an account of Muhammad in the 
form of a history, was az-Zuhri, who died 
aH. 124, and whose work. no longer extant, 
is mentioned by Ibu Khallikan. ‘The earliest 
bicgraphical writers whose works are extant 
are—Ibn Ishaq, aw 151; Al-Waqidi, a.m. 


remarkable verse, as. having for some reason 
or other been cancelled, and removed from 
the Qur'an. (Muir’s Life of Mahomet, vol. 
iii, p. 207.) 

BIRTH, Evidence of. According 
to the Inam Abu Hanifah, if a married woman 
should claim to be the mother of a child; her 


claim is not to be valid unless the. birth of 


of the child -is attested by the testimony: of 
one woman. But in the case of » father, mas- 


BISHARAH 


much as the claim of parentage is a matter 
which relates purely to himself, his testimony 
alone is to be accepted. 

The testimony of the midwife alone is suf- 
ficient with respect to berth, but with regard 
to parentage, it is established by the fact of 
the mother of the child being the wife of the 
husband. 

If the woman be in her ‘ddah [‘sppan] 
from a complete divorce, the testimony of the 
midwife is not sufficient with respect to birth, 
but thé evidence of two men, or of one man 
and two women, is requisite. (Hamilton's 
Hidayah, vol. iii, p. 134.) 

Ii is also ruled that it is not lawful fora 
person to give evidence to anything which he 
bas not seen, except in the cases of hirth, 
death, and marriage. (Vol. ii. 676.) 


BISHARAH (8,42): [pusara.]_ 
BI-SHAR’ (&* (3). Lit. “ With- 


out the law.” <A term applied to those 
mystics who totally disregard the teaching of 
the Qnr’an. Antinomians. [suri.] 


BISMILLAH (4 -»). Lit. “In 
the name of God.” An ejaculation frequently 
used at the commencement of any under- 
taking. There are two forms of the Bis- 
millah :— . 

lL: Bi-’smi ahi ’r-rahmani *r-rahkimn, 7... 
“In the name of God, the Compassionate, the 
Merciful.” This is used at the commencement 
of méals, putting ou new clothes, beginning 
any new work, and at thé commencement of 
books. It occurs at the head of every chapter 
or siirah in the Qur’an, with the exception of 
the rxth (Z.e. the Suratu ’l-Bard’ah). 

2. Bi-’smi Uahi Uahi ’l-akbar, i.e. “In the 
name of God, Ged the Most Great.” Used at the 
time of slaughtering of animals, at the. com- 
mencement of a battle, &c., the attribute of 
mercy being omitted on such occasions. . 

Tho formula Bz-’smi Uahe ’r-rahmant. ’r- 
rahi is of Jewish origin. It was in the first 
instance taught.to the Quraish by Umaiyah 
of Tif, the poet, who wus a contemporary 
but somewhat older than, Muhammad, and 
who, during his mercantile journeys into 
Arabia Petra and Syria, had made himself 
acquainted with the sacred books and doc- 
trines of Jews and Christians. (Kétabu ’/- 
Aghdni, 16, Delhi; quoted by Rodwell) 

BIZA‘AH (dele). A share in a 
mercantile adventure.” Property entrusted to 
another to be employed in trade. 


BLACK STONE. [aL-HAJARU 'L- 
ASWAD. | 

BLASPHEMY. Arabic S kufr. 
Lit. “to hide” (the truth). It includes a denial 
of any of the esseutial principles of Islam. 

A Muslim convicted of blasphemy is sen- 
tenced to, death in Muhammadan countries. 
[ APOSTASY. ] 


BLEEDING. Arabic: dele hijd- 


mah. Thetwo great cures recommended by 
Manammad weve blood-letting and drinking 
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honey ; and he taught that it was unlucky to 
be bled.on a Friday, Saturday,-or Sunday, 
the most lucky day being Tuesday, and the 
most lucky date the seventeenth of the 
menth.' (Mishkkeat, xxi.c. 1.) 


BLIND, The. Arabic A‘md,. pl 
‘Umyan. It is not incumbent upon a blind 
man to engage in Jihad, or a religious war. 
And, according to the lnim Abi Hanifah, the 
evidence of a blind person’is not admissible, 
but the Imam Zufar maintains that -such 
evidence is lawful when it affects a matter in 
which hearsay prevails... Sales'and purcheses 
made. by a blind pereon are’ lawful. (Hamil- 
ton’s Hidayak, vol. ii., pp. 141, 402, 682.) 


BLOOD. The sale of blood is 
ou ey ty (Hamilton’s Hidayah, vol: ii. 
p. £28.) 


BLOOD, The Avenger of. -[qrsas.]}- 
BLOOD, Issue of. [1srrmazaH.] 
BOASTING. Arabic is mufa- 


kharah. Mohammad is related to have said, 
“TI swear by God,:a tribe must desist from 
boasting of their forefathers;:for they are 
nothing more than coals from-holl-fire: (?.e. 
they were idolaters) ; and if you do not-leaye 
off boasting, verily you will be more hateful 
in-the sight of God than a black-beetie. Man- 
kind are all the sons of Adam, and Adam was 
of. the earth” (Mishkat, xxii. c. 13.) 


BOOKS OF MOSES. [raurar.] 


BOOKS, Stealing. The hand of ‘a 
thief is not to be cut off for. stealing a book, 
whatever be the subject of which it treats, 
because the object of the theft can only be the 
contents of the book, and not the. book itself. 
But yet, it is to be observed, the hend is 
to be cut off for stealing “an account book,” 
because in this case it is evident-that the 
object of the theft is not the contents of the 
book, but the paper and material of which 
the book is made. (Hamilton’s Hidaych, vol. 
ii, 92.) 

BOOTS. [sHogs. ] 


BREACH: OF TRUST. Arabic 
&Ls khiydnah. The punishment of 
amputation of the band is not inflicted for a 
breach of trust. Andif a guest steal the pro- 
perty of his host whilst he is staying in his 
house,. the hand is not cut off. Breach of 
trust in Muslim. law being a less offence than: 
ordinary theft, the punishment for breach 
of trust is left to the discretion of the judge. 
(Hamilton’s Hidayah, vol. ii pp. 93-102.) 


BRIBERY (Arabic 3%, rishwah) 
is not mentioned inthe Gur’an. Inthe Fatawu 
-Alamgiri it is stated that presents to magis- 
trates are of various kinds; for example, if a 
present be made in order to establish a friend- 
ship, it is lawful; butif it be given'£o inttyence 
the decision of the, judge in the donor’s 
favour, it is unlawfus. It is also said, if a 
present be made te a judge from a sense of 
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fear, it is lawful to give it, but unlawful to 
accept it. (Hamilton’s Hidayah, vol. iii 
p- 332.) 


BU‘AS, Battle of. Arabic oly ~ > 
Harb Bu‘as. A battle fought between the 
Bana Khagraj and Bani Aus, about six 
years before the flight of Muhammad from 
Makkah. 


BUHTAN (y¢). 
sation; calumny. 

The word occurs twice in the Qar’in :— 

Sirah iv. 112; * Whoso comnuts a fault or 
sin, aud throws it upon one who is innocent, 
he hath to bear calumny (buhtdn) and mani- 
fests in.” 

Surah xxiv. 15; * And why did ye not say 
when ye heard it, ‘It is not for us to speak of 
this’? Celebrated be Thy praises, thig is a 
mighty calumny (Suhtan).” [BACKBITING.] 


BUKA (\%). Heb. yyy he wept. 


Weeping and lamentation for the dead. Immode- 
rate weeping and lamentation over the graves 
of the dead is clearly forbidden by Muham- 
mad, who is related to have said, “* Whatever 
is from the eyes (ze. tears), and whatever is 
from the heart (z.e. sorrow), are from God; 
but what is from the hands and tongue is 
from the devil. Keep yourselves, O women, 
from wailing, which is the noise of the devil.” 
(Mishkat, v. c. vii.) The custom of wailing at 
the tombs of the dead is, however, common in 
all Muhammadan countries. (See Arabian 
Nights, Lane’s Modern Egyptians, Shaw’s 
Travels in Barbary.) [BuRIAL.] 


au-BUKHARI (<5)\s'). A short 
title given to the well-known collection of 
Sunni traditions by Abu ‘Abdu ‘ll4h Muham- 
inad ibn Isma‘il ibn Ibrahim sbn al-Mughirah 
al-Ju‘fi al-Bukhari, who was born at Bukhara, 
a.H. 194 (a.p. 810), and died at the village of 
Khartang near Samarqand, a... 266 (A.D. 
AeA His compilation comprises upwards of 
7,000 traditions of the acts and sayings of the 
Prophet, selected from a mags of 600,000. His 
book is called the Sakik of al- Bukhari, and 
is said to have been the result of sixteen 
years labour. I[t is said that he was so 
anxious to record only trustworthy traditions 
that he performed a prostration in worship 
before the Almighty before he recorded each 
tradition. 


BUKHTU NASSAR es), 
“Nebuchadnezzar.” It is thought by Jalalu 
‘d-din that there is a reference to his army 
taking Jerusalem in the Qur’an, Sirah xvii. 8, 
“ And when the threat for the last (crime) 
came (to be inflicted, we sent an enemy) to 
harm your faces, and to enter the temple as 
they entered it the first time.” The author 
of the Qamus says that Bukht is “son,” and 
Nassar, * an idol,” te. “ the son of Nagsar.” 


BULAS (.~'3). “Despair.” The 
name of one of the chambers of hell, where 
the proud will drink of the yellow water of 
the infernal regions. (Mishkat, xxii. c 20.) 


A false acecu- 


BURIAL 
BURAG (aly). Lit. “The bright 


one.” The animal upon which Mohammad is 


| said to have performed the nocturnal journey. 


called Mi‘raj. He was a white animal, be- 
tween the size of a mule and an ass, having 
two wings. (Majma‘'u'l-Bthar, p. 89.) Mu- 
hammad’s conception of this mysterious animal 
is not unlike the Assyrian gryphon, of which 
Mr. Layard gives‘a sketch. [mi'RAJ.] 


THE ASSYRIAN GRYPHON (Layard if. 459), 


BURGLARY is punished as an 
ordinary theft, namely by the amputation of 
the hand, but it is one of the niceties of Mu- 
hammadan law, according to the Hanafi code, 
that if a thief break through the wall of the 
house, and enter therein, and take the pro- 
perty,and deliverit to an accomplice standing 
at the entrance of the breach, amputation of 
the hand is not incurred by either of the 
parties, because the thief who entered the 
house did not carry .out the property. 
(Hidayah, yol. ii. 193.) 


BURIAL OF THE DEAD (8;be 
Jinazah or Janazah). The term Janazah is used 
both for the bier and for the Muhammadan 
funeral service. The burial service is: founded 
upon the practice of Muhammad, and yaries 
but little in different countries, although the 
ceremonies connected with the funeral proces. 
sion are diversified. In Egypt and Bukhara, for 
instance, the male relations and friends of the 
deceased precede the corpse, whilst the female 
mourners follow behind. In India and Afghan- 
istan, women do not usually attend funerals, 
and the friends and relatives of the deceased 
walk behind the bier. There is a tradition 
amongst some Muhammadans that no one 
should precede the corpse, as the angels go 
before. Funeral processions in Afghanistan 
are usually very simple'in their: arrange- 
ments, and are said to be more in accordance 
with the practice .of the. Prophet, than 
those of Egypt and Turkey. It is considered 
avery meritorious act to carry.the’ bier, and 
four from among the near relations, every now 
and then relieved by an equal number, carry 
it on their shoulders. Unlike our Christian 
custom of walking slowly to the grave, the 
Muhammadans carry their dead quickly to 
the place of interment; for Muhammad is 
related to have said, that it is’ good to carry 
the dead quickly to the grave, to cause the 
righteous person to arrive soon at happiness, 


BURIAL 


and if he be a bad man, it is' well vo put 
wickedness away from one’s shoulders. Fu- 
nerals should always be attended on foot; for 
it is said that Mubammad on one occasion 
rebuked his people for following on horse- 
back. ‘Have you no shame?” said he, 
“since God’s angels go on fvot, and you go upon 
the backs of quadrupeds?”. It is a highly 
meritorious act to attend a funeral, whether 
it be that of a Muslim, a Jew, or 2 Christian. 
There are, however, two traditions which 
appear to mark a change of feeling on:the 
part of the Prophet of Arabia towards the 
Jews and Christians. ‘A bier passed by ihe 
Prophet, and he stood up; and it was said to 
the Prophet, this is the bier of a Jew. ‘It is 
the holder of a soul,’ he replied, ‘ from which 
we should take warning and fear.’” This 
rule issaid to have been abrogated, for, ‘on one 
one occasion the Prophet sitting on the road 
when a bier passed, and the Prophet disliked 
that the bier of a Jew should be higher than 
his head, and he therefore stood up.” (Mish- 
kat, vc. v.) Notwithstanding these con- 
tradictory traditions, we believe that in all 
countries Muhammadans are wont to pay great 
respect to the funerals of both Jews and 
Christians: 

The Muhammadan funeral service is not 
recited in the graveyard, it being too polluted 
a place for so sacred an office; but either in 
&@ mosque, or in some open espace near the 
dwelling of the deceased person or the grave- 
yard. The owner of the corpse, i.e. the 
nearest relative, is the proper person to 
recite the service; but it is usually said by 
the family Imam, or the Qazi. 

The following is the order of the service :— 

Some one present calls out,— 

“ Here begin the prayers for the dead.” 

Then those present arrange themselves in 
three, five, or sevenrows opposite the corpse, 
with their faces Qiblah-wards (i.e. towards 
Makkah). The Imam stands in front of the 
ranks opposite the head (the Shi‘ahs stand 
opposite the Joins of a man) of the corpse, if 
it be that of male, or the waist, if it be that 
of a female, 

The whole company having taken up 
the Qiydm, or standing position, the Imam 
recites the Niyah. 

‘‘T purpose to perform prayers to God for 
this dead person, consisting of four Takbirs.” 

‘Then placing his hands to the lobes of his 
ears, ho says the first Takbir. 

* God is great!” 

Then folding his hands, the right hand 
placed upon’ the left, below the navel, he 
revites the Subhén :— 

“ Holiness to Thee, O God, 
And to Thee be praise. 
Great is Thy Name. 
Great is Thy Greatness. 
Great is Thy Praise. 
There is no deity but Thee.” 

Then follows the second Takbir :— 

“ God is great! ” 

Then the Durud :— 

OQ God, have mercy on Muhammad and 
apon his descendants, as Thou didst bestow 
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merey; and peace, and blessing, and compas- 
sion, and: great kindness upon Abraham and 
upon his descendants. 

“Thon art praised. and Thon art great! 

‘“O God, bless Muhammad and his de- 
scendants, as Thow didst bless and didst’ have 
compassion and great kindness upon Abra- 
ham and upon his descendants.” 

Then follows the third Takbir ;— 

* God is great!” 

After which the following prayer (Du‘a) is 
recited :— 

““O God, forgive our living and our dead 
and those of us who are present, and those 
who are absent, and our children, and our full 
grown persons, our men. and our women. O 
God, those whom Thou dost keep alive 
amongst: us, keep alive in Islam, and those 
whom Thou causest to die, let them die in 
the Faith.” 

Then follows the fourth Takbir :— 

“God is great!” 

Turning the head round to the right, he 
says 

.. “Peace and mercy be to Thee.” 

Turning the head round to the left, he 
says :—. 

‘*Peace and mercy be to Thee.” 

The. Takbir is recited by the Imam atond, 
but the Subhén, the Salém, the Durid, and 
the Du‘ad, are recited by the Imam and the 
people in a low voice. 

The people then seat themselves on the 

ground, and raise their hands in silent prayer 
in behalf of the deceased’s soul, and after- 
wards addressing the relatives they say, “ It 
is the decree of God.” To which the chief 
mourner replies, “I am pleased with the will 
of God.” He then gives permission to the 
people to retire by saying, ‘ There is permis- 
sion to depart.” 
Those who wish to return to their houses 
do so at this time, and the rest proceed to 
the grave. The corpse is then placed on its 
back in the grave, with the head to the north 
and feet to the south, the face being turned 
towards Makkah. The persons who place 
the corpse in the grave repeat the following 
sentence: “ We commit thee to earth in the 
name of God and in the religion of the Pro- 
het.” 

The bands of the shroud having been 
loosed, the recess, which is called the /ahd, is 
closed in with naburnt bricks and the grave 
filled in with earth, [Grave.] In some 
countries it is usual to recite verse 57 of the 
xxth Sirah of the Qur’in as the clods of 
earth are thrown into the grave; but this 
practice is objected to by the Wabhabis, and 
by many learned divines. The verse is as 
follows :— ‘ 

“From it (the earth) have We (God) 
created you, and unto it will We return you. 
and out of it will We bring you forth the 
second time.” 

After the burial. the people offer a fatikah 
(ie. the first chapter of the Qur’an) in the 
name of the deceased. and again when they 
have proceeded about forty paces from the 
grave they offer another fatzhah ; for at this 
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juncture, it is said, the two angels Munkir 
and Nakir examine the deceased as to his 
faith. (PUNISHMENTS OF THE GRAVE.| After 
this, food is distributed to beggars and reli- 
gious mendicants as a propitiatory oftering to 
God, in the name of the deceased person, 

If the grave be for the body of a woman, it 
should be to the height of a man’s chest, if for 
aman, to the height of the waist.- At the 
bottem of the grave the recess is made on the 
side to receive the corpse, which is called 
the /akid or lahd. ‘The dead are seldom 
interred in coffins, although they are not pro- 
hibited. 

Tp build tombs with stones or burnt bricks, 
or to write a verse of the Qur’an upon them, 
is forbidden in the Hadis; but large stone 
and brick tombs are common to all Muham- 
madan countries, and very frequently they 
bear inscriptions. 

On the third day after the burial of the dead, 
it is usual for the relatives to visit the grave, 
and to recite selections from the Qur’an. 
Those who can afford to pay Maulavis, 
employ these learned men to recite the whole 
of the Qur'an at the graves of their deceased 
relatives; and, the Qur’an is divided into 
sections to admit of its being recited by the 
several Maulavis ai once. During the days 
of mourning the relatives abstain from wear- 
ing any article of dress of a bright colour, 
and their soiled garments remain unchanged. 

A funeral procession in Egypt is graphic- 
ally described by Mr. Lane in his Modern 
Egyptians. We give the account as it con- 
trasts strikingly with the simple processions 
of Sunni Muhammadans in India. 

“The first persons are about six or more 
poor men, called ‘ Yamaniyah, mostly blind, 
who proceed two and two, or three and three, 
together. Walking at 2 moderate pace, or 
rather slowly, they chant incessantly, ih. a 
melancholy tone, the profession of faith 
(‘There is no deity but God; Muhammad is 
God's Apostle; God favour and preserve him?’), 
They are followed by some male relations 
and friends of the deceased, and, in many 
cases, by two or more persons of soine sect 
of darweshes, bearing the flags of their order. 
This is a general custom at the tunerai of a 
darwesh. Next follow three or four or more 
schoolboys; one of them carries a mushaf 
(or copy of the Qur'an), or a volume consist- 
og of one of the thirty sections of the Qur'an, 
placed upon a kind of desk formed of palm- 
stioks, and covered over, generally with an 
embroidered kerchief. These boys ehant, in a 
higher and livelier voice than the Yamaniyah, 
usually some words of a poem called the 
Hashriyah, descriptive of the events of the 
last day, the judgment, &c. The school- 
boys immediately precede the bier, which 
is borne head-foremost. Three or four 
friends of the deceased usually d¢arry 
it fer a short distance; then three-or four 
other triends bear it a little further; and 
then these are in like manner relieved. Casual 
passengers, also, often take part in this der- 
viee, whieh is esteemed highiy meriterions. 
Behind the bier walk the female mourners ; 
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sometimes a group of more than a dozen, or 
twenty; with their hair dishevelled, though 


generally concealed by the head-veil ;. crying 


and shrieking, as before described ; and often, 
the bire:} mourners accompany them, ceie- 
brating the praises of the deceased. Among 
the women, the relations and domestics of the 
deceased are distinguished by a strip of linen 
or cotton stuff or muslin, generally blee, 
bound round the head, and tied in a single 
knot behind: the ends hanging down 2 few 
inches. Each of these also carries a hand- 
kerchief, usually dyed bine, which she some- 
times holds over her shoulders, and at other 
times twirls with both hands over, her head, 
or before her face. The cries of the women, 
the lively chanting of the youths, and the 
deep tones uttered by the Yamaniyah, com- 
pose a strange discord. 

“ The funeral procession of a man of wealth, 
or of a person of the middle classes, is some- 
times preceded by three or four or more 
camels; bearing bread and water to give to 
the poor at the tomb, and is composed of a 
more numerous and varied assemblage of 
persons. The foremost of these are the 
Yamaniyah, who chant the profession of the 
faith, as described above. They are geucrally 
followed by some male friends of the deceased, 
and some learned and devout persons whe 
have been invited to attend the funeral. Next 
follows a group of four or more faqihs, chant- 
ing the ‘ Siratu ‘l-An‘am’ (the vith chapter of 
the Qur’an); and sometimes, another group, 
chanting the ‘Strat Ya-sin’ (the xxxvith 
chapter); another, chanting the ‘Siratu ’!- 
Kahf* (the xvmith chapter); and another 
chanting the ‘Siratu ’d-Dukhan’ (the xiivth 
chapter). These are followed by some mun- 
shids, singing the ‘ Burdah;’ and these by 
certain persons called ‘ Ashabu ‘l-Abzab,’ who 
are members of religious orders founded by. 
celebrated shaikhs. There are generally four 
or nzore of the order of the Hizbu ’s-Sadat, a 
similar group of the Hizbu ‘’sh-Shazili, and 
another of the Hizbn ‘sh-Sha‘rawi; each group 
chants a. particular form of prayer. . After 
them are generally borne two or more half- 
furled flags, the banners of one or other of 
the principal orders of darweshes. Then 
follow the school-boys, the . bier, and the 
female mourners, as in the procession before 
described, and, perhaps, the led horses of the 
bearers, if these be men of rank. A buffalo, 
to be sacrificed at the tomb, where its. flesh 
is to be distributed to the poor, sometimes 
closes the procession, 

“The funeral of a devout shaikh, or of one 
of the great ‘Ulama, is still more numerously 
attended, and the bier of such a person is not 
covered with a shawl. A ‘wali’ is further 
honoured in his funeral bya remarkable 
custom. Women follow his bier, but, instead 
of wailing, as they would after the corpse of 
an ordinary mortal, they rend the air with the 
shrill and quavering cries of joy called 
‘zagharit’; and if these cries are discontinued 
but for a tinute, the bearers of the bier pro- 
test that they cennot proceed, that a ouper- 
nature! yonver rivets them t6 the spot on 
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which they stand. Very often, it is said, a 
‘wali’ impels the hearers of his corpse to a 
particular spot. The following anccdote, 
describing an jngenious mode of puzzling a 
desd saint in a case of this kind, was related 
to me by one of my friends. Some men were 
lately bearing the corpse of a ‘ wali’ to a tomb 


prepared for it in the great cemetery on the. 


nerth of the metropolis, but on arriving at the 
gate called. Babu ’n-Nasr, which leads to the 


cemetery, they found themseives unable to. 


proceed further, fram the cause above-men- 
tioned. ‘It'seems,’ said ane of the bearers, 
‘that the shaikh, is determined not to he 
buried in the cemetery of Babu ’n-Nasr, and 
what shall we do?’ They-were all much 
‘perplexed, but being as obstinate as the saint 
himself, they did not immediately yield to his 
eaprice. Retréating a few paces, and then 
advancing with a quick step, they thought by 
such an impetus to force the corpse through 
the gateway ; but their efforts were unsuccess- 
ful; and the same experiment they repeated in 
vain several times. They then placed the 
bier on the ground to rest and consult; and 
one of them, beckoning away his comrades to 
a distance beyond the hearing of the dead 
saint, said to them, ‘ Let us take up the bier 
again, and turn it round several times till the 
shaikh becomes giddy; he then will not know 
in what direction we are going, and we may 
take him easily through the gate.’ This they 
did ; the saint was puzzled as they expected, 
and-quietly buried in the place which he had 
so striven to avoid. 

“In the funerals of females and boys, the 
bier is usually only preceded by the Yamani- 
yah, chanting.the profession of the faith, and 
by some.male relations of the deceased; and 
followed by the female mourners; unless the 
deceased were of a family of wealth, or of 
considerable station in the world; in which 
case, the funeral procession is distinguished 
by some additiona] display. I shall give a 
short description of one of the most genteel and 
decorous funerals of this kind that I have 
witnessed : it was that of a young, unmarried 
lady. Twomen, each bearing a large, furled, 
green flag, headed the procession, preceding 
the Yamaniyah, who charted in an unusually 
low and solemn manner. 
were in number about eight, were followed by 
a group of fakihs, chanting a chapter of the 
Qur'an. Next after the latter was a man 
bearing a large branch of ‘Nabq’ (or lote- 
free), an emblem of the deceased. On each 
side of him walked a person bearing 4 tall 
ataif or cane, to the tup of which were at- 
tached several boops ornamented with strips 
of various coloured paper. These were fol- 
lowed by two Turkish soldiers, side by side, 
one bearing, on a small round tray, a gilt 
silver ‘qumqum’ of rose-water, _and the 
other bearing, ona similar tray, @ ‘mibkharah 
of gilt silver, in which some odoriferous sub- 
stance (as benzoin, or frankincense) was 
purning.. These vessels diffused the odour of 
their contents on the way, and were efter- 
wards used to ‘perfume the sepulchral vault. 
Passengers were occasionally sprim 


These faqirs, who- 
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with the rose-water.. Next followed four 


. fen, each of whom bore, upon a small tray, 


several small lighted ‘tapers of wax, stuok in 
lumps of paste of ‘ hinn&.’ The bier was 
eovered with rich shawls, and its shahid was 
decorated with handsome ornaments of the 
head, having, besides the safa, a ‘qussah 


‘almas’ (a long ornament:of gold and dia- 


mondg woru over the forehead), and, upon its 
fiat top, a rich diamond qurs. ‘These were 
the jewels of the deceased, or were. perhaps, 
aS is often the case, borrowed for ‘he occa- 
sion. The female mourners, in number about 
seven or eight, clad inthe usual manner of 
the ladies of Egypt (with the black silk 
covering, &c.), followed the bier, not on foot, 
as is the common custom in funerals in this 
country, but mounted on high-saddled asses; 
and only the last two or thrée of them were 
wailing ; these being, prohably, hired mourners. 
In another funera!-procession of a female, the 
daughter of a Turk of high rank, the Yama- 
niyah wero followed by six slaves, walking 
two by two. The first two slaves bore each 
a silver qumqum of rose-water, which they 
sprinkled on the passenger's; and one of them 
honoured me so profusely as to wet my 
dress very uncomfortably; after ‘which, he 
poured a small quantity into my hands; and 
I wetted my face with it, according to custom. 
Kach of the next two bore a silver mibkharah, 
with perfume; and the other two carried a 
silver ’azqi (or hanging censer), with burning 
charcoal of frankincense. The jewels on the 
shahid of the bier were of a costly description. 
Eleven ladies, mounted on high-saddléd asses. 
together with several naddabahs, followed. ° 


BURNING THE DEAD. There 
is no express injunction, in either the Quran 
or the Traditions, regarding the burning of 
dead bodies, although the burning of the 
living is strictly forbidden. For Muhammad 
said, ‘Punish not with God’s punishment 
(which is fire), for it is ‘not fit for anyone to 
punish with fire but God.” (Mushkat. xiv 
cv. part 1.) 

The teaching of the Traditions is that a 
dead bedy is as _ fully conscious of pain asa 
living body, for ‘Ayishab said, that the Prophet 
said, ‘* The breaking of the bones of a corpse 
is the same as doing it in life.” (Mishkat, v. 
c. vi. part 2.) 

It is, therefore, pretty clearly established 
that cremation of the dead is strictly forbidden 
by the Muhanmadan religion. There is, 
however, u9thing to confirm the fmpression 
that the burning of.a corpse in any way pre- 
vents its soul entering paradise. 


BURNING TO DEATH is strictly 
forbidden by Muslim law. ‘Ikrimah relates 
that some apostates from Is]im were brought 
to the Khalifah ‘Ali, and he burnt them ; and 
when Ibn ‘Abbas. heard of it, he said, “ Had 
they been brought to me,I would not have 
burnt them; for the Prophet said, ‘ Punish 
not with God’s punishment. Verily it is not 
fit for anyone to punish with fire but God.’” 


kled | (Mishkdt, xiv. c. v. part 1.) 
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BURQA:‘ (a3). The veil or cover- 


ing used for the seclusion of women when 
walking abroad. [VEILING OF WOMEN. ] 


BURUJ (ey). Lit. ‘“ Towers,” 
which some interpret as real towers wherem 
the angels keep watch. A term used for the 
twelve signs of the zodiac. [SIGNS OF THE 
zop1ac.] Al-Burij isthe title of the pxxxvth 
Sirah of the Qur'an. 


BURYING OF THE DEAD. It 
is said by commentators that God taught 
mankind to bury their ‘ead when “ God sent 
a crow to scratch the earth, to show him 
(Cain) how he might hide his brother's body.” 
(Qar’an, Sirah v. 84; Tafsir-i-Husatnt, in 
loco.) The custom of burying their dead is 
universal in Islam. The ceremonies con- 
nected with funerals will be found in the 
article on Burial. [pBuRiac.] 


BURYING-GROUND. Arabic és 
magbarat or mugbarah, * The place of graves.” 
Persian Qabr-gak, or Qubristan. They are 
sometimes spoken of by religious Muslims as 
Marqead, a “cemetery” or “sleeping-place,” 
but the name has not obtained a general 


CAESAR. The Arabic and Persian 
form of the Latm Cesar in Qaisar. The 
word occurs in the traditions of the Sahihu ’/- 
Mustim (vol. ii. p. 99), where it is applied to 
the Emperor Heraclius, who received a letter 
from Muhammad inviting him to Islam, when 
he was at Edessa on his way to Jerusalem, 
August, a.p. 628. The origin of the title is 
uncertain. Spartianus, in his life of Aelius 
verus (c. ij.), mentions four different opinions 
respecting its origin: (1) That the word gig- 
nified an elephant in the language of the Moors, 
and was given as a surnanie to one of the Julii 
because he had killed an elephant ; or (2) That 
it was given to one of the Julii because he had 
been cut (caesus) out. of his mother’s womb 
after her death; or (3) Because he had been 
born with a great quantity of hair (caesaries) 
on his head; or (4) Because he had azure- 
coloured (caeési?) eyes. Of these opinions the 
second is the one adopted by the Arabic- 
Persian Dictionary the Chiydei l- Lughat. 

The first of the Julian family who occurs 
in history as having obtained the surname of 
Cesar is Sex. Julins Casar, pretor in B.c. 
208. It was first assumed as an imperial 
title by Augustus as the adopted son of the 
dictator, and was hy Augustus handed down 
to his adopted son Tiberius, It continued to 
be used by Caligula, Claudius, and Nero, as 
members, either by adoption or female 
descent, of Cxsar’s family; but though the 
family became extinct with Nero, succeeding 
emperors stil] retained it ay part of their 
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application to buriai-grounds inthe East as it 
has in the West. They are generally situated 
outside the city, the graves being covered 
with pebbles, and distinguished by headstones, 
those on the graves of men being with a 
turban-like head. The graves are dug from 
north to south. The grave-yards are usually 
; much neglected. The Wahhabis hold it to 
be a meritorious act, in accordance with the 
| injunctions of the Prophet, to neglect the 
graves of the dead, the erection of brick tombs 
being forbidden. (Hidayak, Arabic ed., vol. i, 
p. 90) A grave-yard does not become public 
property until the proprietor formally makes 
a gift or bequest of it. (Hidayah, vol i, 
p. 357.) 


i BUSHRA (sya). ‘Good news; ” 
“the gospel.” A word used in the Traditions 
for the publication of Islam. ‘Mishkat, xxiv. 
c. i.) “ Aecept good news, O ye sons of 
Tamim,” which ‘Abdu ‘l-Haqqy says means 
** embrace Islam.” 


BUYING. [sar‘.j 
BUZURG (Sy) Lit. “great.” A 


| Persian word used in the East for a saintly 
' person, an old man, or @ person of rank. 


C. 


titles, and it was {he practice to prefix it to 
their own name, as, for instance, [mperaior 
Cesar Domitianus Augustus. The title was 
supersedect in the Geek Empire under 

| Alexis Commenus by that of Sebastocrator 
In the west, it was conferred on Charles the 
Great, and was borne by those who succeeded 
him on the imperiai throne. Although this 
digmty came to an end with the resignation 
of Francis If. in 1806, the title Kaiser is still 

| assumed hy the Emperors of Austria and 
Germany, aud more recently by the Queen of 
England as Quatsar-i-Hind, or Empress of 
India. 


CAIN. Arabic jb Qabil (Qadil). 
The account of Cain and Abel as given in the 
Qur'an, Sirah v. 30. will be tound in the 
article aBEL. The Commentators say that 
the occasion of making the offering was as 
follows: Each of them being born with a twin 
sister, Adam by God's direction ordered Cain 
to marry Abel’s twin sister, and Abel to marry 
Cain’s, but that Cain refused. They were then 
ordered to submit the question by making a 
sacrifice, and Cain offered a sheaf of the very 
worst of his corn, whilst Abel offered the best 
futted lamb of his Hock. (Tafsiru ’l-Baizawi, 
tn loco.) 


CALEB. Arabic Kalab. The son 
of Jephunneh (Yufannah). He is not men- 
tioned in the Qur’an, but his name occurs io 
the Tafsiru ’l-Baizawi, in Sirah iv. 13. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


CALE 
CALF, GOLDEN, The, which the 


Israelites ‘worshipped, is mentioned five times 
in the Qur’in. Sirahs ii. 48, 88; iv, 152; 
vii. 146; xx. 90. In Sirah xx. 90, the person 
who made it is said to he as Samiri [Mosrs.] 


CALIPH. [xwaurraz.]} 


»OALUMNY is expressed by the 


word Ghibah, which means anything whis- 
pered to the detriment of an absent person, 
although it be true. Buhtdn, expressing a 
false accusation. It is strictly forbidden in 
both the Qur'an and Hadis. [empan.]. 


CAMEL. Arahic Ihil. In the 
Qur’an (Streh lxxxviii 17 ): the institution of 
camels to ride upon is mentioned es an 
example of God's wisdom and kindness: “Do 
they not look then at the camel how she is 
created.” Asa proof of the great usefulness 
of the camel to the Arabian, and of the 
manner in which its very existence has in- 


fluenced hia language, it is remarkable that — 


in almost avery page of the Arahie Die- 
tionary Qamus (as also in Richardson's 
edition), there is some reference to a camel. 

Camels are a lawful sacrifice on the great 
festivals and on other occasions. And al- 
though it is lawful to slay a camel by Zedh, 
ov by morely eutting its throat, the most 
eligible inethod, according to Muslim law, is 
to slay a camel by vehr, or by spearing it in 
the hollow of the throat near the breast bone, 
heecause, says Abhi Hanifah, it is according to 
the sunnzh, or practice of Muhammad, and also 
because in that part of the throat three biood- 
vessels of a camel are combinod | Hamil- 
ton’s Hidaych, vol. iv. p. 72.) There is zakat, 
orlegal alms, on camels. [zaKaT.]. Muham- 
iwnadon law rales that the person who leads 2 
string of camels is responsible for anything 
any one of the camels may injure or tread 
down. (Lbid., iv. 379.) 


CANAAN. Avabic Kan‘an. Ac- 
cording to al-Jalilain and a]-Baizawi, the 
commentators, Canaan was the unbelieving 
son of Noah, but, according tic the Qamus 
diétionary, the grandson. who was drowned 
in the flcod, and whose case is recorded in 

the Qur’fin (Siirah xi. 44), He is said to be 
a son of Noah’s wife Witilah, who was an in- 
fidel. “And the Ark moved on them amid 
waves like mountains; and Nozh called to 
hie son—for he was apart—t Embark with us, 
O my child! and be not with the unbelievers.’ 
He said, ‘I wili belake me te a mountain that 
shall seeure me from the water.’ He said, 
‘None shall be secure this day from the 
decree of God, save him en whom He shall 
have mercy.’ And a wave paged between 
them, and he was among the drowned.” 


CAPTIVES. Asir, pl. Usdra and + 


Usaré\' With respect to captives, the Imam, 
of leader of the army, has it in his choice ta 
slay them, “ beozuse tho Prophet put cap- 
tives to death, and ylso because slaying them 
terminates wickedness”; or, he may if he 
choose make them ¢laves, It is not lawful 
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for the Imam to send captives back to their 
home and country, because that would be to 
Strengthen the cause of imfldelity against 
Islam. If they become Muslims after their 
capture, they must not be put to death, but 
they maybe sold after their conversion. A 
converted captive must not be suffered to 
return to his country. and it is not lawful to 
release 4 captive gratuitously. The only 
method of dividing plunder which consists of 
slaveg, is by selling them at the end of the 
erp yee and then dividing the money. 
( Hidéyah, ii, 160.)* [stavery. | 


CARAVAN. ‘Persian Karwan 
Arabic Qéfilah, As the roads in the East 
are often unsafe and lead through dreary 
wastes, merchants and travellers associate 
together for mutual defence and comfort. 
These companies are called both karwdn 
and gafilah. The party is always under the 
direction of a paid director, who is called 
Korwan- or Qafilah-Bashi. If aicaravan is 
attacked on the road, the Mubammadan law 
allows the punishment of cruoifixion for the 
offence. (Hidéyah, vol, ii. 131.) But it is a 
curious provision of the Muslim law that if 
some of tbe travellers in a caravan commit 
a robbery upon others of the same earavan, 
punishment (?.¢e. of amputation) is not in- 
curred by them. (Vol il. 137.) 


CARRION (Arabic Maiiah) is for- 
bidden in the Qur’én, Sirah ii. 80. “ That 
which dieth of ttself, and blood, and swine's 
flesh. and that over which any other name 
than that. of God hath been invoked, is for- 
bidden. But he who shall partake of them 
by eonstraint. without lust or wilfulness, no 
sin shall be upon him.” 


CASTING LOTS. Zalam, or 
casting lots by shooting arrows, was an 
ancient Arabic eusten., which is forbidden by 
Mubammed in his Qur'an, Sivah v. 4; hat 
gur‘ah, or casting lots, in its ordinary sense, 
is not forbidden, for ‘Ayishah relates that 
when the Prophet went on a journey, he used 
to cast lots as te which wife he should take 
with him, (Méshkat Rabu ’i- Qasam.) 


CATS. Arabic Hirrah. Accord- 
ing to a Hadis of Abi Qutadah, who was one 
of the Companions, Muhammad gnid, “ Cats 
are not impure, they keep watch around us.” 
He used water from which a cat had drunk 
for his purifications, and his wife ‘Ayishah 
ate from a vessel from which 2 cat had eaten. 
(Mishkat, vook iti., c. 10, pt. 2.) 


CATTLE, Arabic An‘am. They 
are said in the Qur’anito be the gift of God. 
Siirah xL 79, “God it is who hath made for 
yor cattle, that ye may ride on some and eat 
others.” 

Cattle kept for the purpose of labour, such 
as’ earrying burthene, drawing plonghs, &., 
are not subject to 2ukdaé, neither is there zakat 
on cattle who vze left to forage for one half 
year or more. (Hidayah,i, 18.) | 

Aj-An‘am is the title of the sixth Sirah of 
the Qur’an, 

4} 
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CAVE, The Companions of the 


(Arabic A shabu ‘l-kahf’), or.the Seven Sleepers 
of Kphesas, form the subject of one of the 
chapters of the Quran, Sirah xviii. 6. 
[ASHABU ’L-KAHE. | 


CELIBACY (Arabic ‘Uziubah), 
although not absolutely “condemned by Mu- 
hammad, is held to be a lower form of life to 
that of.marriage. It ig related that ‘Usmam 
ibn Maz‘iin wished to lead a celebate life. and 
the Prophet forbade him, for, said he, “ When 
a Muslim marries he perfects his religion.” 
(Mishkat. book xii. c. xx.) 


CEYLON. Arabic Sarandih The 
Commentators say that when Adam and Eve 
were cast out of Paradise, Adam foll on the 
island of Ceylon, and Kye near Jiddah in 
Arabia, and that after 2 separation of 200 
years, Adam was, on his repentance, con- 
ducted by the angel Gabricl to a mountain 
near-Makkah, where he found and knew his 
wife, the mountain being named ‘Arafah : and 
that afterwards he retired with her to Ceylon, 
when they continued to propagate their 
species. (D’Herbelot. Bih/. Orient., p. 55.) 


CHASTITY. “Neither their (the 
Muslims’) tenets. nor their practice will in 
any respect bear to come into competition 
with Christian, or even with Jewish morality: 
. ..e . For instance, we cull the Muslims 
chaste because they abstainod from indis- 
criminate profligacy, and kept carefully 
within the bounds prescribed ag licit by 
their Prophet. But those bounds, besides the 
utmost freedom of divorce and change of 
wives, admitted an .illimitable licence of co- 
habitation with ‘all that the right hand of 
the believer might possess,’ or, in other 


words, with any possible number of damsels . 


he might choose to purchase, or receive in 
gift, or take captive in war.” (Muir's Life of 
Mahomet, vol.i. 272. [CONCUBINAGE, SLAVES, 
MUTAH. DIVORCE, MABRIAGE. | 


CHARITY, as it implies tenderness 
and affection, is expressed hy hubb, or mahab- 
bah; asit denotes almsgiving, it is sadagah. 


He who is liberal and charitable to the poor 
is called muhibbu ‘l-fugara. 


CHERUBIM. Arabic Karibi, pl. 
Karubin, Lit. “ Those who aro near.” Heb. 
DVN D- The word karibin is used by the 


commentator al-Baizawi, for the angels nien- 
tioned in the Qur’an, Sirah xl. 70: * Those 


around it (the throne of Giod; celebrate the - 


praise of their Lord, and hetieve in Him, and 
ask pardon for those who believe.” AJ-Baizawi 
says the Karibin are tho highest. rank, and 
the first: created angels. Husain savs there 
are 70,000 ranks of them round the throne of 
God. (Tufsiru t-Borizawi, Tafsiru Husain, 
in loco.) 


CHESS. Arabic Shatranj. Ac: 
cording to the Hidayah, 4 is an abomi- 


gation to play at chess, dive. or any other 
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game, for if anything he staked it is 
gambling (maistr), which is expressly for- 
bidden’ in the Qur’an; or if, on the other 
hand, nothing be hazarded, it is useless and 
vain. Besides, the Prophet has declared all 
the entertainments of a Muslim to be vain 
except three: the breaking in of his herse, tho 
drawing of his bow, and playing and amusing 
himself with his “wives. Several of the 
learned, however, deem the game at chess 
lawful as having a tendency to quicken the 
understanding. This is the opinion of. ash- 
Shafiz. Té a man play at-chess for a stake, it 
destroys the integrity of his charaeter, but if 
he do not play for a stake, the integrity of. his 
character is not afeeted. (Hamilton’s Hida- 
yah, roliv. p 122) 


CHILDREN. Arabic Auvlad. 
There are no special injunctions in the 
Qur’an regarding the customs to be ob- 
served at the birth of an infant (eireumci- 
sion not being even once mentioned in that 
book), nor with reference to the train- 
ing and instruction of the young: but the 
subject is frequently referred to in the Tra- 
ditions and in Muhammadan books on Ethics. 
Muhammadans ‘have so largely incorporated 
the customs of the Hindus in India with their 
own, especially those observed at the births of 
children, that it is sometimes difficult to dis- 
{inguish those which are special characteris- 
tics of Islam; many of the customs recorded 
in Herklot's Jfusulmans, for example. being 
jnerely those common to Hindus as well as 
Muhammudans. We shall, however, endea- 
vour to describe those which are generally 
admitted to have some authority in the prev 
cepts of the Muslim religion. 

(1.) At the birth of a child, after he has 
been properly washed with water and bound 
in swaddling clothes, he is carried by the mid- 
wife to the assembly of male relatives and 
friends, who have met on the occasion, when 


‘the chief Maulawi, or some person present, 


recites the Azan, or summons to prayer 
pas , in the infani’s right ear, and the’ 

qamah, which is the Azan with the addition 
of the words, “Wo are standing up for: 
prayers” [IqaMaH], in the left-ear; a custom 
which is founded on the example of the Pro- 
phet, who is related to have done so at the 
birth of kis grandson Hasan (Aftshkét, book 
xviii. c. iv. 2). The Maulawi then chews a 
little date fruit and inserts it inte the infant's 
mouth, a custom also founded upon the ex- 
‘ample of See (AMishkat, book xviii. 
c.iy. 1.) This ceremony being. over, alms are 
distributed, and fatéhahs are recited for .the 
health and prosperity of the child. According. 
to the traditions, the amount of silver given 
in. alms should be of the same weight as 
the hair on the infant’s head—the child’s 
head being shaved for this purpose. (Mish- 
kat, zbid., part 2.) The friends and neigh- 
bours then visit the home, and bring presents, 
and pay congratulatory complimenta:-on .the 
joyful occasion. 

(2.) ‘The naming of the child should, accord- 
ing to the Traditions (Mishkat, ¢bid.j, he 
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given on the seventh day; the cinld being 


either named after some member of. the. 


family, or after some saint venerated by the 
family, or some name suggested by the an- 
spicious hour, tho planet, or tle sign of the 
zodiac. [exorcism } 

(3.) On this, tho seventh day, is observed 
atso. tho ceremony of ‘Agiych, established by 
Muhammad hnneelf (Babu .‘/-Agigqah in 
Arabic Ed. Sahih of Abi Daud. vol. 1i. p 36) 
{t consists-of a saerifice to God, in the name 
of the child, of two he-goats for a boy, and 
one he-goat for a girl, The gouty must be 
not above a year ol, and without spot or 
blemish. The animal is dressed and cooked. 
and whilst the friends eat of it they offer the 
following prayer:—“O God! I offer to thea 
instead of ray own offspring, life for life, 
blood, for blood, head for head, bone for bone, 
hair-for hair, skin for skin. In tho name of 
the great God, I do sacrifice this goat!” ’ 

(4.) ‘fhe mother is purified on the fortieth 
dkiy, when she is at liberty to go about as 
usual, and it is on this day that the infant is 
generally placed in the swinging cradle pecu- 
liar to eastern households. It is a day of 
some Tejoicing amongst the members of the 
Haram, — 

(8.) As soon.as the ehild is able to talk, or 
when he has attained the ago of four years, 
fonr months, and four days, he is taught-+the 
Bismillah ; that is, to recite the inscription 
which occurs at the commentement of the 
Quin: + Bi-’sme Uaht 'r-rehmani “rerahim.” 
In the name of God the Merciful, the Gra- 
ejeus. After this ceremony, thé child is sent 
‘10 achool and tanght the alphahet, and ty 
recite certain chapters of the Qur'an by rote. 

(6.) According to the opinion of Sunni 
doctors, the etrcumciston of the child should 
take place in his seventh year; the opera- 
tion being generally performed by the barber. 
[emcumcision.] The child is not required to 
observe al] the eustems of the Muslim Jaw 
until he has arrived at puberty [puBERTY]; 
but it is held incumbent on parents and 
guardians to teach him the prayers as soon 
as he has been circumcised. 

-(7.) The time when the child has finished 
rectting the whole of the Qur'an, once through, 
ig also regarded as an important epoch in the 
life ef a child. On this occasion the scholar 


makes, hie obeisance to his tutor afd presents | 


nim with trays of swoctmeats, a suit of 
clotnes, and money. 

As wo have already remarked, the inatruc- 
tion: of youth is 2 frequent subject of 
discussion in books of Muslim  Etltics. 


The following, which is taken from the | 


Akhlag-i-Jalali, is: an interesting specimen 
of Muhammadan idcas ov the subject:— 
The first requisite is: to employ a proper 


nurse of a well-balanced temperament, for © 


the qualities, both temperamentar and spiri- 
tual, of tho nurse are communicated to the 
infant. Next, since we ore recommended by 
the. Traditions to give the namo on the seventh 
day (aftor jeape the precept had better be 
conformed to. In delaying it, however, there 
is this advantage, that time is given for a 
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deliberate selection of an appropriate naroe. 


For, if we give the child an ill-assorted one. 


his’ whole life is embittered in consequence 
ieéneo. caution in determining the namo is one 
of the ‘parent’s obligations towards his off- 
Spring. : 

ll we would prevent the child’s acquiring 
culpable habits, we must apply ourselves to 
educate him as soon as weaned. Yor though 
men have a capacity for perfection, the ten- 
dency to vice is naturally implanted in the soul. 
The first requisite is to restrain him ahso- 
lutely from all acquaintance with those ex- 
cesses which: are characterised as vice. For 
the mind of children is like a clear tablet, 
equally open to any inscription. Next to that, 
he should be taught the institutes of religion 
and rules of: propriety, and, according as his 
power and’ capacity may admit, confined to 
their practice, and reprehended and restrained 


‘from their neglect. . Thus, at the age. of 


seven, we are.told by the Traditions to. enjoir 

him merely to say his prayers’; at the age of 

ten, if he omits them, to admonish him by. 
blows. By praising the good and censuring 
the bad, we should render -him emulous of. 
riglit and apprehensive of wrong. We should 
commend him when he performs a creditehle 
action, and intimidate him when ho commits. 
a reprehensible one; and yet we should avoid, 
if possible, subjecting him to positive .cen-, 
sure, imputing it rather to oversight, lest he 
grow audacious. If he keep his fault a 
‘secret, we are not to rend away the disguise ; 
bit if he do so repeatedly, we must rebuke 
him severely in. private, aggravating the 
heinousness of such a practice, and intimidat- 
ing, hin: from its repetition. . We must beware, 
however, of too much frequency of detection 


and reproof, for fear of. his growing:used to 


censujy, and contractiag a habit.of réekless- 
ness; and thus, according to- tho ptoverb, 
“ Mou grow eager for that which is withheld,” 
reeling a tendency to repeat the offence. For. 
these reasons we should prefer to work by 
enhancing tho attraction of virtue. 

On yneut, drink,-and fine clothiag, he must. 
be taught to look with contempt, and deeply 
impressed with the. conviction that it is the 
practice of women only to prize the colour- 
ing andl figuring of dress; that men ought to 
hold themsetves above it. The proprieties or 
meal-taking are those in which he should: be 


‘earliest instructed, as far as he can acquire 


them. He should be made to naderstand that 
the proper end of eating is health and not 
gratification; that food and drink are @ sort 
of medicine for the cure of hunger and thirst . 
and just as medicines are only to be taken in 
the measare of need, according as sickness 
may require their intluence, food and drink 
are only to be used in quantity sufficient to 
satisfy hunger and remove thirst. He should 
be forbidden to vary his diet, and taught to 
prefer limiting himself to a single dish. His 
appetite should also be checked, that he may 
be satishied with meals at the stated hours. 
Let him not be a lover of delicacies. He 
should now and then be kept. on dry bread 
only, in order that in timo of need ho may be 
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able to subgist.on that. Habits. jike these are 
better than riches. Let his principal meal he 
made in the evening rather than the morning, 
or he will be overpowered by drowsiness and 
lassitude during the day. TFilesh let him have 
sparingly, or be will grow heavy and dull. 
Sweetmeéats and other such aperient food 
should be forbidden him, as likewise all 
liquid at the time of méals. fncumhent as it 
ig on all men to eschew strong drinks, there 
are obvious reasons why it is superlatively so 
on boys, impairing them both in mind and 
body, and leading to anger, rashnesg, suda- 
city, and levity, qualities which such a prac- 
tice is sure to confirm. Parties of this nature 
be should not be allowed unnecessarily to 
frequent, nor to listen to reprehensible conver- 
sation, His food should not-be given to him 
till he han despatched his tasks, unlega suf- 
fering from positive exhaustion. He must be 
forbidden to conceal any of his actions, lest 
he grow bold in impropriety ; for, manifestly, 
the motive to concealment can be no other 
than an idea that they are culpable. Sleep- 
ing in the day and sleeping overmuch at night 
should be prohibited. Soft clothing and al! 
the usés of luxury, such as cool retreats jv 
the hot sexson, and fires and fur in the cold. 
he should be taught to abstain from; he 
should be inured to exercise, foot-walking, 
horse-riding, and all other appropriate accom- 
plishmentes. . 

Next, let him learn the proprieties of con- 
versrtion and behayiour, Let him not he 
tricked out with trimmings of the hair avd 
womanly attention to dress, nor be presented 
with rings till the proper time for wearing 
them, Gat him be forbidden to boast to his 
companions of his ancestry or worldly advan- 
tages, Let him ba restrained from speakiog 
untruths or from swearing in any case, whether 
true or false; for an oath is wrongful in any- 
one, and repugnant to the letter of the Tradi- 
tions, saying when required by the interest 
of the public. And even though oaths may 
be requisite to men, to boys they never can 
bo so. Let him bo trained to silence, to 
speaking only when addressed, to listening in 
the presence of his elders, and expressing 
himself correctly. 

Yor en instructor he should baye a man of 
principle and intelligence, well acquainted 
with the discipline of morals, fond of cleanli- 
ness, noted for stateliness, dignity, and hnma- 
nity, well acquainted with the dispositions of 
kings, with the otiquette of dining in their 
company, and with the terms of intercourse 
with all classes of mankind. It is degir- 
able that others of his kind, and especially 
fons of noblemen, whose matmers have 
always a distinguished elegance, sbould he 
at school with him, so that in their socicty 
he may escape lassitude, learn demeanour, 
and exert himself with cmulation in his 
studies,. If the instructor correct him with 
blows, he must be forbidden to ery, for that 
is the practice of slaves and imheciles. On 
the other hand, the instructer must be care- 
ful not to resort to blows, except he is wit- 
ness of an offence openly committed. When 
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compelled to inflict them, it is desirable in 
the outset to make them small in number and 
great in pain; otherwise the warning is not so 
efficacious, and he may grow audacious 
enough to repeat the offence. 

Let him be encouraged to liberality, and 
taught to look with contempt on the perish- 
able things of this world; for more ill comes 
from the love of monoy than from the simoom 
of the, desert or the serpent of the fleld. The 
Imam a!-Ghazzili, incommenting on the text, 
“ Preserys mé and them from idolatry,” says 
that by idols ia here meant gold and silver ; 
and Abreham’s prayer is that he and his 
descendants may be kept far removed from 
the worship of gold and silver, arid from 
fixing their affections on them; becauso the 
love of these was the root of aljl evil. In his 
leisure hours he may be allowed to play, 
provided it dees not lead to excess of fatigue 
or the commission of anvthing wrong. 

When the disoerning power begins to pre- 
ponderate, it should be explained to him that 
the original object of worldly possessions is 
the maintenance of health; so that the body 
may be made to last the period requisite to 
the spirit’s qualifying itseif for the life 
eternal, ben, if he is to belong to the 
scientific classes, let him be instructed in the 
selences. Let him he employed (as soen as 
disengaged from studying the essentials of the 
religion) in acquiring the sciences. The best 
oourse is te ascertain, by examination of the 

outh’s character for what science or art he 
is best qualified and to employ him accord- 
ingly; for, agreeably to the proverb, * All 
facilities are not created tothe same person”; 
everyone is not qualified for eyery profess- 
sion, but each for a particular one. 

This. indeed, is the expression of a prin- 
ciple by which the fortunes. of man and of the 
world are reguleted. With the old philoso- 
phere it was a practice to inspect the horo- 
scope of nativity, and to devote the child to 
that profession, which appeared from the 
planetary positions to be suitable to his 
nature. When a person is adapted to a pro- 
fession, he can acquire it with little pains; 
and when anadapted, the utmost he can do is 
but to waste his time and deter his esta- 
blishment in life. When a profeasion bears 
an incongruity with his nature, and means 
and appliances are unpropitions, we should 
not urge him to pursue it, but exchange it for 
some other, provided that there is no hope at 
all of succeeding with the first; otherwise it 
may lead to his perplexity. Inthe prosece- 
tion of every profession, let him adopt a 
éystem which wiil call into play the ardour 
of his nature, assist him in preserving health, 
and prevent obtusity aud lassitude. 

As soon ag he is perfect in a profession, 
let him be required to gain bis livelihood 
thereby; in order thet, from an experience 
of its advantages, he may strive to master 
it completely, and make full progress in 
the minatia of its prinéiples. And for this 
livelihood he must be trained to look to 
that honourable emolument which charas- 
terises the well-connected. He must not 
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depend on the provision afforded by his 
tather. For it generally happens, when the 
sons of the wealthy, by the pride of their 
parents’ opulence, are debarred from acquir- 
ing a profession, that they sink by the vicis- 
aitudes of fortune into utter insignificance. 
Therefore, when he has so far wastered his 
profession as to earn a livelihood, it is expe- 
dient to provide him with a consort, and let 
him depend on his separate earning, The 
Kings of Fars, forboaring to bring their sous 
up surrounded by domestics and retinue, sent 
therm off to a distance, in order to habituate 
them to a life of hardship. The Diiemite 
chiefs had the same practice. A person bred 
upon the opposite principles can hardly be 
brought to good, espocially if at all ad- 
vanced in years; like hard wood which is 
with difficulty etysightened, And this was 
the answer Secretes gave, when asked way 
his intimacies iny chiefly among the young: 

In training daughters to that which befits 
them, domestic ministration, rigid seclusion, 
chastity, modesty, and the other qualitics 
already sppropriated to womon—no care can 
be too great. They should be made emulous 
of acquiring the virtues of their sex, but must 
be altogether forbidden to read and write. 
When they reach the marriageable age, no 
time should be lost in marrying them to 
oreper mates. (See Abhldg-i-Jalali, Thomp- 
son's ed.) 

OHYLD STEALING. ‘The hand 
of a thief is not to be ont off for stealing a 
free-borr child, although there be ornaments 
upon it, because a free person is not property, 
und the ornamenta are only appendages; and 
also because the thief may plead that he took 
the child up when it wag crying, with a view 
to appesse it, and to deliver it to the nurse. 
But Abii Yiisuf does not agree with Hanifah ; 
for he says where the value of the ornaments 
amounts to ten dirms, ampntation is incarred. 
Amputation is alse inflicted for stealing an 
infant slave, because a slave is property, 
although Abi Yiscf says. it is not. (Hide- 
yah, ii. 91.) 


CSHOSROES. Arabic Khusraw. 
‘The King of Persia to whom Muhammad 
seut a letter inviting bim te Islim. He is 
gaid to be Nausherwia. (Seo Gaiyogu qe 
Lughat in loco; refer also to Muir's Life of 
Mahomet, vol. ii. 54 2.) 
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OHRISTIANITY snd CHRIS- 
TITANS. Axabic, Nasréniyuh, “ Obristianity”; 
the terms used for Christians being Nasran, 
pl. Masdra, ov ‘Jaawi. er ciee s 

Christignity seems t» have been widoly dit- 
fused in Arabia at the time of Mubammad, 
According to Caussin de Perceval, who quotes 
from Arabic writers, Christianity existed 
amengst the Bani Taghtib of Mesopotamia, 
the Bana ‘Abdu 1-Qais, the Bani aris of 
Najran, the Bani Ghassan of Syria, and 
other tribes between al-Madinah and al- 

_ Kefah. 
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The historian Philcctorges (Hist, Eccles, 
lib. 1, 0. 8) tells us that a monk named Theo- 
philus, who was an Indian bishop, was sent 
ae Emperor Oonstance, a.p 842; to the 
Himyarite King of Yaman, and obtained per- 
mission to build three Christian churches for 
those who professed Ohristianity ; ono ut 
Zatéx, another at ‘Adan, and a third at Huor- 
muzcn the Persian Gulf. According to the 
same author, the Christian religion was in- 
troduced into Najrin in the fifth century. A 
bishop sent by the Patriarch of Alexandria 
was established in the city of Zafar, and we are 
told by Musliza authors, quoted by Caussin de 
Perceval, that a Christian church was built at 
San‘a’ which was the wonder of the age, the 
Roman Emperor and the Viceroy of Abyssinie, 
furnishing the materials and workmen for the 
building. The Arabs of Yaman were ordered by 
the ruler of Abyssinia to perform a pilgrimage 
to this new ehurch instead of to the Kabah ; 
an edict which is said to have been resisted 
and tc have givenrise to the “ War of the Ble- 
phant,” when Abraheh, the Viceroy of Egypt. 
took an oath that he would destroy the 
Moccan temple, anti marched at the head of 
an army of Abyssinians, mounted on an 
elephant... his “War of the Elephant” 
marks the period of Muhammniad’s birth. 
MUMAMMAD. | 

The Christianity of this period is described 
by Mosheim as “ expiring under w motley and 
enormous heap of superstitious inventions, 
with neither the vourage nor the force to raise 
her head, or display lev national charms to 
a darkened and deluded world.” Doubtless 
muck of the success of Islam in its earlier 
atage was due to the state of degradation into 
whioh the Christian Chucch had fallen. The 
bitter dissensions ci the Greoks, Nestorians, 
Kutychians, and Monophysites aro matters of 
history, and must have held up the religion of 
Jesus to the ridicule of the heathen world. 
The controversies regarding the nature and 
person of our Divine Lord had begotten a 
sect of Tritheists, led by a Syrian philoso- 
pher named Jchn Philoponus of Alexandria, 
aud are sufficient to acoount for Muhammad's 
coucepeon of the Biassed Trinity, The wor- 
ship of the Virgia Mary bad also given rise to 
a religious controversy between the Antidno- 
Marisnites asd the Oollyridians; the former 
holding that the Virgin was uct immaculate, 
and the latter raising her to # position of a 
goddess, Under the circumstances it iz not 
surprising to find that the mind of the Arabian 
reformer turned eway from Christianity aud 
endeavoured to constrnct a religion on the 
lines of Judaism. [supaisa.] 
Ai-Saizawi and other Muslim commenta 
tors, adrait that Muhammad received Chris- 
tian instruction from learned Christians. 
named Jubra and Yasara (al-Baizawi on 
Sarah xvi. 105), and tha on this account the 
Quraish said, “Ji is only some mortal that 
teaches him!” For the Traditions relate 
that Mubammad used to stop and listen to 
thess two Christians as they read aloud the 
Books of Moses (Zaurat) and the New 'l'esta- 
ment (nj). But it is remarkable that Mu- 
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hammad shonld, after all, have obtained such | 


a cursory knowledge of Christianity. For 
from the text of the Qur'an (extracts of 
which are subjoined), it is evident that he was 
nnder the impression that the Sacrament of 
Baptism was Szbghah, or the dyeing of the | 
Christians’ clothes ;. and if the Chapter of the 
Table refers to the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper (which is uncertain), it was ‘‘a table 
seut out of heaven that it may be.a recurring 
festival.’ The doctrite of the Trinity is. sup- 
posed to be # Sritheism of God, Jesus Christ, 
end the Virgin Mary; and a proof against 
the Divinity of Christ is. urged trom the, fact 
that: He and His. mcther, *‘ both ate food.” 
The crucifixion is denied, and Mary the 
mother of Jesns is confounded with Mary the 
sister of Aaron, Such mistakes and omissions 
could only arise from’ a most imporfect ac- 
quaintance with the ordinary institutions and 
beliefs“ of the Christian communities, with 
‘whom Muhammad mast have been brought 
in contact. -The gentler tone and spirit of 
the Christians seems to have won the- syn- 
pathy of Muhammad, ‘and his. expressions 
regarding them are less’ severe than with 
reference to the Jews; but the abstruse cha- 
racter of their creed, as- shown in their end- 
less schisms regarding the nature of the 
Trintty and the person of Christ, and tho 
idolatrous character of their worship, as still 
seen in the vncient Syrian and Coptic 
churches, led him to turn from Christianity 
to Judaism as a model-whereby to effect the 
reformaticn of a degraded and idolatrour 
people like the ancienf Arabians. The 
Jewish and Mosaic character of Muhammad’s 
svstem will be treated of in another place 
JODAISM. 

The following selections from the Qur’in 
will show the actual teaching of that book 
regarding Christianity. In the whole‘of the 
Qur’an there is not a single quotation. from 
the New Testament, and it is noticeable that 
nearly. all the. allusions to Christianity are 
contained in Meccan Siirahs; Sirah ii. being 
according to Jalalu ’d-din Suyuti, one of the 
oarliest chapters given at Makkah. and 
Surab vy, the last. 

Sirah v. 85 :-- 

Of all men thou wilt certainly find the 
Jews, and those who join other gods with 
God, to bo the most intense im hatred of those 
who believe; and thou shalt certainly find 
those to be nearest in’ affection to them who 
say, ‘We are Christians.’ . This, because 
there are amongst. them priests (gissisun) 
and. monks, and ‘because. they are not 
proud.” 

Surah ii. 59 :— 

* Verily, they who believe (Muslims), and 
they who follow the Jewish religion, andthe 
Christians, and the Sabeites—whoever of 
these believeth in God and the last day, and 
doeth that which is right, shall have their 
reward with their Lord: fear shall not 
come upon them. ueither shall they be 
grisved.” 

(The same verse occurs again in Sirah v. 


74.) 


| the truth. 
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Surah ii. 105 :— : 

And tney say, None but Jews or Chris- 
tians. shall enter Paradise:’ This. is their 
wish. Say: Give: your proofs if .ye speak 
But they who set their face 
with resignation Godward, and du what. is 
right,—their reward is with their Lord; no 
fear shall come on them, neither shall they 
be grieved. Moreover, the Jews say, ‘ The 
Christians lean on naught:’ ‘On naught 
lean the Jews, say thé Christians. Yet 
both are readers of the Buok. So with like 
words say they who have no knowledge. 
But on the resurrection day, God shall 
judge between them as to that in which 
they differ. And who committeth a greater 
wrong than he who hindereth God’s name 
from being remembered in His temples 
and who hasteth to ruin them? Such men 
Cannot enter them but with fear. Theirs 
is shame in this world, and a severe tor- 
ment in the next. The East and the West 


‘is God’s: theretore, whichever way ye turn, 


there is the face of God. Truly God is 
immense and knoweth all. And they say, 
‘God hath a son:’ No! Praise be to 
Him! But—His. whatever is in the Heavens 
and the Earth! All obeyeth Him, sole 
maker of the Heavens and of the Harth! 
And when He decreeth a thing, He only 
saith to it, Be, and it is. And they who 
have no knowledge say,* Unless God speak 
to us, or thou shew us a sign....!’ So, 
with like words, said those who were 
before them: their hearts are alike. 
Clear signs have we already shown for 
those who have firm faith. Verily, with 
the Trath have we sent thee, a bearer 
of good tidings and a warner: and of the 
people of Hell thou shalt not bo questioned. 
But until thou follow their religion, neither 
Jews nor QOhristians will be satistied with 


‘thee. Say: Verily, guidance of God,--- 
that is the gnidance! And if, after 
“the Knowledge,’ which hath | reached 


thee, thou follow their desires, thou shalt 
tind neither helper nor protector” against 
God.” 

Sirah iv. 156 :-— 

“Nay, but God hath sealed them up for 
their unbelief, so that but few believe. 
And for their unbelief—and for their 
having spoken against Mary a_ grieyons 
calumny,—and for their saying, * Verily we 
have slain the Messiah (J/asih), Jesus (‘Isa) 
the son of Mary, an Apostle of God.’. Yet 
they slew him not, and they crucified him not. 
but they had only his likeness:. And they whu 
differed about him were in doubt concerning 
him. No sure knowlédge had they about 
him, but followed only an opinion, and 
they did not really slay him, but God took 
him up ‘to Himself. And God is Mighty, 
Wise!” 

Sirah ii. 130 :— 

“They say, moreover, ‘Become Jews ar 
Christians that -ye may haye the ¢rue 
guidance.’ Sax: .Nay! the religion of 
Abraham, the sound in faith, and not 
one of. those whuo join gods with God! 


CHRISTIANITY: 


Say yo: - We believe in God, and that 
which hath been sent down to as, and 
that which hath been‘sent down to Abra- 
ham and Ishmael and Isaac and Jacob and 
the. tribes: and that which hath been 
given. to Moses and. to Jesus, and that 
which was. given to the prophets from.their 
Lerd: No difference do .we. make between 
any of them: and to God are wo resigned 
(Muslims).’ If, therefore, they -believe even 
a8 yo believe, then have they true guid- 
ance; but if they turn back, then do they 
cut themselves off from you: and God will 
saffice to protect thee against them, for He 
is. the Hearer, the Knower. The Baptism 
of God, and who is better to baptize than 
God? And Him do we serve.” 

Sirah v. 75 :— 

“ They surely ure Infidels who say, ‘God 
is the third of three:’ for there is no God 
but one God:.and if they refrain not from 
what they::say. a grievous chastisement 
shall light on such of them as ure Infidels, 
Wilt they not, therefore, be turned unto 
God,. and ask.pardon of Him? since God 
is.. Forgiving, Merciful! Tha Messiah, Son 
of Mary, is but an Apostlo; other Apostles 
have flourished before him; and his mother 
was. a just person: they both ate food. 
Behold! how. we make clear to theni the 
signs! then behold how they turn aside! 
Say: Will ye worship, beside God, that 
which can neither hurt nor help? But 
God! “He only Heareth, Knoweth. Say: 
O people of the Book! outstep not bounds 
of truth in your religion; neither follow 
the desires of. those who have already 
gone. astray, and who have caused many to 
go astray, and have themselves gone astray 
from the evenness of the way. Those 
among the children of Israe] who believed 
not were cursed by the tongue of David, 


and of Jesus, Son of Mary. This, because » 


they were rebellious, and became transgres- 
sors:. they forbade not one another the 
iniquity which they wrought! 
are their aetions!” — 

Sirah v. 18:— 

s‘ And of those who say, ‘We aro Chris- 
tians,’ have we accepted the covenant. But 
they too have forgotten a part of what they 
were taught; wherefore we have stirred up 
enmity and hatred. among them that shall 
last till the day' of the Resurrection; and in 
the end -will.God. tell. them. of their doings. 
O: people of the Seriptures! now is our 
Apostle come to you to clear up to you 


much that ye concealed of those Scriptures, 


and to pass over many things. Now hath 
a light and a clear Book come to you from 
God, by which God will guide him who 
ghall follow after His good pleasure to 
paths of. peace,.and will bring them out of 
the. darkness to the light, by His will: and 
to the straight path will He guide them, 
{nfidels uow' are they who say. ‘ Verily 
God is al-Masih Ibn Maryam (the Messiah, 
ven of Mary)! Say: And who could aught 
obtain from God, if He chose to destroy 
al-Masih Ibn Maryam, and his mother. and 


detestable 


| Lord; adore Him then. 
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all who are on the earth together? For 
with God is the sovereignty of the: Hea, 
vens and of the Karth, and of.all that is 
between them ! ' He. createth what He’ will; 
and over. all things is God potent. Say 
the Jews and Christians, * Eons are: we 
of God and His beloved.’ Say; Why then 
doth He chastise you for your sins? Nay! 
yo are but a part ‘of the men whom He 
hath created!” 
Sirah v. 48:— 


“OQ Believers! take. not the Jews:tor 


‘Christians as friends.. They. are but: one 


another's friends. If any one of you taketh 
them for his friends, he surely is one of 
them!. God will not guide the evil-doers, 
So shalt thou see the diseased at. heart 
speed away to them, and say,.‘ We fear lest 
a change of fortune ‘befall us.’ But haply 
God ‘will of Himself ‘bring about some vic- 
tory or event of His own ordering: then soon 
will they repent them of their secret imagine 
ings.” 

Sarah xxii. 18 :— 

“As to those who believe, and the Jews,. 
and the Sabeites, and. the Christians, and the 
Magians, and those who join other gods with 
God,.of a truth,. God shall decide between 
them on the day of resurrection: for God is 
witness of all things.” 

Sirah v. 112.:-— 

* Remember when the Apostles said— O 
Josus, Son of Mary! is"Thy Lord able to send 
dewn.a furnished. TABLE to us out of 
Heaven?’ He said— Fear God if ye be 
believers.” They said—‘ We desire to eat 
therefrom, and to have our hearts assured ; 
and to know that thou hast indeed spoken 
truth to us, and to be witnesses thereo!.’ 
Jesus, Son of Mary, said--O God, our 
Lord! send down a table to us out sof Hea- 
ven, that it may become a recurring festival 
to us, to the first of us and to the last uf. us; 
and a sign from Thee; and do Thou nourish 
us, for Thon art. the best of nourishers.’ 
And God said—Verily, I .will cause it to 


| descend unto you;- but whoever among you 


after that shall disbelieve, I will surely. 
chastise him. with a chastisement wherewith 
I will .not chastise. any other creature. 
And when God shall say--‘O Jesus, Son 
of Mary, hast Thou-said unto mankind. 
“Take. ms. and my mother as two Gods, 
beside God ?”’ He shall say— Glory be unto 


Thee! it is not fot me to say that which I 


know to be not the truth; had I said thz., 
verily Thou wouldest have known it: Thou 
knowest. what is. in me, but I know not what 
is in Thee; for Thou well. knowest things 
unseen | ” 

Sirah, xix. 35 :-— 

“ This is Jesus,,the son of Mary; this is 2 
statement of the truth concerning which they 
doubt.. It bescemeth not God to beget a 
son. .Glory be to Him! when Ho decreeth 
a thing, He ouly saith to it, Be, and it is. 
And verily, God is my Lord and your 
This is the right 
way. But The Sects have fallen to variangey 
among. themselves about Jesus: but: woo. 
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because of the assembly .of a great day, to 
those whe believe not!” + 

The only New, Testament sainte mentioned 
by name iu the Qur’aa, are John the Baptist, 
Zacharias, and the Virgin Mary. 

In the Mishkatu ’lsMasadih, there are re- 
corded in tho traditional sayings of Muham- 
mud, about six apparent plagiariams from the 
New Tosjament; but whether they are the 
plagiuriams of Muhammad himself or of those 


who profess to record his sayings, it is Impos- | 


sible to tell ;-— 

Abit Herairah says the Prophet said, “ Of. 
the seven persons whom God, in the last day, 
will draw to Himself, will be 2 man who hes 
given alms and ovncesled it, so that hia left 
hand knoweth uot what the. right hand 
doeth.” (Book i. c. viii, pt, 15 comp. 
Matt. vi, 3.3 

Again: “God accepts not the prayers of 
‘these who pray in jong robes.” (Book i. 
c ix. pt. 3; comp. Matt. xii. 38.) 

Again: “The doors of the celestial regions 
shall not cpen to them (the wicked) until 2 
damel pass through the eye of a nesdle.” 
gets y. © iii, pt. 3; comp. Mark x. 


ba Umamah relates that the Prophet 
said, “Blessed be Him whe bath seen ros. 
And blessed be him wke ‘hath uot seen me 
and yet hath believed.” (Book xxiv. c. zxvi. 
pt. 8; comp. John xx. 29.) 

Mu‘ag reiates that the Prophet said, * Do 
unto all men as you would they shonid do 
unto you, and reject for others what vou 
would reject for yourself.” (Book i. o. i 
pt. 8; Matt. wii. 12.) 

Abii Hurairah relates that the Prophet 
said, “ Verily God will say in the day of re- 
surrection, O ye sous of men! I was sick and 
ye did uot visit mo. And the sons of mon 
will say, O Thou defender. how onuld we 
visit Thee, for Thou sri ths Lord of the 
universe, and art free from sicknese? And 
God will say, O ye sons of men, did you not 
know that sach a one of my servants was 
sick and ye did not visit him,” &. &c. 
(Book v. co. i, pt. 1; comp, Matt. xxv. 


2h, 

‘Atcnough ig would be diffcult to prove it 
from the text of the Qur’an, the general 
belief of Muhammadans is that Christiane 
are not in a state of salvation, and Lega, or 
the “blazing fre,” mentioned in Sirah lxa. 
15, ts, according to the Tnam ai-Baghawi, 
reserved for titem. 

The condition of a Christien in a Muslim 
state is that of » Zimmi, or one who pays 
tribute to 2 Mubammadax governor, for 
which he enjeys protection. He is allowed 
to repair any old church which way have 
been jn existence at the time the country was 
subdued by Islam, but he is not allowed to 
erect new ones; “for,” gays Aba Hanifah, 
“the construction of churshes or synagogues 
in Muslim territory is anlawfel, being for- 
bidden in the Traditions.” “7 also behoves 
the Imam to make distinction between Mus- 
lms and Szmmis Ge. Clrrigtians, Jews, and 
others paying tribuie). 


it is therefore not: 


CHURCHES 


allowable for them to ride upon horses or 
use armour, or to wear the same dresses 
ag Muslims.” The reason for this, suys 
Abi Hanifah, “is that Muhammadans are 
to be held in honour and Zimmis are 
not.” 

The wives also of Zimmis are to be kept 
apart from those of Muslims on the public 
roads and baths. And it ia also ordered 
that a mark should be placed on their 
doors, in order that when Muslim beggars 
eome to them they should not pray fo: 
them | - 

Tha tearued have ruled that a Zimm: 
should not ve allowed to ride at all, except 
in cases of necessity, and if he be thus of 
necessity slicwed to ride, he should dismount 
when he meets a Mustim. (Hidayah. vol. ii. 
219, 

i. jndgc when he administers en oath 
6c a Christian, must direct him to say: 
“T gwaar bv God who sent the Gospel to 
Jesus.” 

it is a singaiar ruling of the Mohammedan 
Iw that a claim of parentage made by a 
Christian is preferable to a claim of bondage 
gdvanced by o Muslim. Ab& Hanifah says 
if 2 bey bs ui tue possession of two men, the 
one a Masiim and the other a Christian, and 
the Christian assert that the boy is hie sou, 
and the Muslim sasert that he is his slave, 
he must be deersed to be the son of the 
Obkristian and free, beeanss although Islam is 
the superior religion, there can be no balance 
between the claim of offspring and the clain 
of bondege. (idem, vol. iy. 183.) 

Sir Wiliam Muiv,referring io Muhammadl’s 
reception ef the Bani Hanifeah and other 
Christian tribex, a.n. 9, says, “ On the depar- 
ture of the embassy the Prophet gave 
them a vessel with some water in it ranning 
ever from his own ablutions, and said te 
them, ‘When ye reach your country break 
dewn your chureh, sprinkle ita site with this 
water, and build a Maslidin its piace,’ These 
commands they carried ints effect, and aban- 
Goned Christianity without sompunoction. 
To aucther Chrictian tribe he prohibited the 
practice of baptism; so that although the 
adulte continued to be nominally Christian, 
their children grew up with no provision bet 
that of the Qw’an.....It is no wonder 
that Christianity, thus insulted and trampled 
under fcot, languished and soon disappearsd 
aaa peuinsale.” (Zife of Makomet, vol, 
WV. oi, } 


CHURCHES. Arabic Biw’h and 
Kanisak, whieh terms include equally 
churches and syuagognes. The construction 
of churches or aynagogues in Muslim terri- 
tory is unlawful, this being forbidden in the 
Traditions; but as for places of worship which 
belonged tio tho Jews or Christians befcre 
the country was conquered by the Muham- 
madan power, they ere at liberty te repair 
them, because the buildings cannot endure 
for ever, and, as the Imam of the Muslim 
arniy has left these people to the exercise of 


_ their own religion, it is a necessary inference 


OLROUMOISION 


that he has engaged not to prevent them 
_ trom building or repairing their churches or 
synagogues. If, however, they attempt to 
remove these, and to build them in a place 
different from their former situation,’ the 
-Imim must’ prevent them, since this is an 
actual construction. Monasteries and her- 
mitages are under the same law. Places of 
‘prayer within their dwellings are allowed to 
‘be’ constructed, because they are merely an 
-“appurtenance to a private habitation. What 
‘is here said is held to be the rule with 
‘regard to cities, but not with respect to vil- 
lages, because as the “tokens of Islim ” (i.e. 
prayer, festivals, &c.) appear in cities, zimmis 
(i.e. those paying tax for protection) should 
not be permitted to exhibit the tokens of 
their infidelity in the face of Islam. But as 


the tokens of Islam do not appear in vil- - 


lages, the erection of churches and syna- 
gogues is not prohibited there. But the Imam 
Abu Hanifah held that this exemption merely 
applied to the village of Kusa, where the 
greater part of the inhabitants were zimmis. 
He adds that in the country of Arabia, Jews 
and Christians are prohibited from construct- 
ing synagogues and churches, either in cities 
or villages, according to the saying of the 
Prophet, “ Two religions cannot exist in the 
country of Arabia.” (Hidayah, book ix. ¢. viii.) 

If a Jew or a Christian, being in sound 
health, build a church or a synagogue and 
‘then die, such building is an inheritance, and 
descends to the beirs of the founder. Accord- 
ing to Abi Hanifzh, it is a pious appropria- 
tion; but his two disciples hold such erections 
to be senful, and only to be considered as or- 
dinary property. If a Jew or 2 Christian will 
that his house after his death shall be con- 
verted into either a. synagogue or church, the 
bequest is valid. (Hidayah, book lii. c. vi.) 

The following tradition related by Talaq 
ibn ‘Ali (Mishkat, iv. c. viii. 2) exhibits Mu- 
hammad’s determination to destroy Christian 
churches; “ We told the Prophet that there 
was a church on our ground; and we re- 
quested the favour of his giving us the water 
which remained after he had performed wazz. 
And the Prophet called for water, performed 
wazu and washed cut his mouth; after which 
he poured the water for us into a yessel and 
ordered us to return, saying, ‘When you 
arrive, destroy your church (Arabic di‘ah), 
and pour this water on the spot, and build a 
mosque there.” 


CIRCUMCISION. Arabic Khitan, 
khitanah, or khainah. Circumcision is not 
once alluded to in the Qur’an. The omission 
is remarkable, and Muslim writers do not 
attempt any oxplanation of it. It is held to 
be sunnah, or founded upon the customs of 
the Prophet (Farawe ‘Alamgiri, vol. iv. 
p. 237), and dating its institution from the 
time of Abrabam. There is no authentic 
account of the circumcision of Muhammad, 
but it is asserted by some writers that he was 
born circumcised. This, however, is denied by 
the most eminent scholars. (Raddu’l- Mukhtar, 
vol. y. p. 835.) 
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In the Sahihu 't-Bukhari, p. 981, a short 
chapter is devoted to the subject of khitan, 
or “circumcision,” in which there are three 
traditions ‘— , 

Abi Hurairah relates thet the Prophet said 
one of the observances of Fitrab is circumci- 
8102. 

Abi Hurairah relates that the Prophet 
said that. Abraham was circumcised when he 


was eighty years old. 


Said ibn Jubair relates that it was asked 
of Ibn ‘Abbas, “ How old were you when the 
Prophet died?” He said, “I was circumcised 
in the days when it occurred.” And Jubair 
says they did net circumcise in those days 
until men were full grown. 

Tt is recommended to be performed upon a 
boy hetween the ages of seven and twelve, but 
it is lawfnl to circumcise a child seven days 
after his birth. In the case of s convert to 
Islan from some other creed, to whom the 
operation may be an occasion of great suffer- 
ing, it can be dispensed with, althongh it is 
considered expedient and proper for all new 
converts to be circumcised, In all cases an 
adult is expected to circumcise himself, as it 
is a shame for an adult person to uncover 
himself to another. 

The circumcision of females is also allowed, 
and is commonly practised in Arabia. (Fa- 
tdwa ‘Alamgiri, vol. iv. p. 287. 

The barber is generally the person em- 
ployed for the circumcision of boys, and the 
operation as practised by Mahammadans in 
India is performed in the following manner. 
A bit of stick is used as a probe, and carried 
round and round between the glans and pre- 
puce, to ascertain the exact extent of the 
frenum, and that no unnatural adhesions 
exist. Tho foreskin is then drawn forwards 
and a pair of forceps, consisting ot a couple 
of pieces of split bamboo, five or six inches 
long and a quarter of an inch thick, tied 
firmly together at one end with a string to 
the extent of an inck, applied from above in 
an oblique direction, so as to exclnde about 
an inch and a half of the prepuce above and 
three-quarters of an inch below. The for- 
ceps severely grasping it, causes a good deal 
of pain, but this state of suffering does not 
continue long, since the next thing to be done 
is the removal, which is done by one stroke 
of the razor drawn diréctly downwards. The 
hemorrhage which follows is inconsiderable 
and easily stopped by the application of 
burnt rags and ashes, 

According to several Muhammadan doctors, 
there were seventeen of the prophets born in 
a circumcised state, namely, Zakariya, Shis, 
Idris, Yusuf, Hanzalah, ‘Isa, Musa, Adam, 
Nuh, Shu‘aib, Sam, Lut, Salih, Sulaiman, 
Yahya, Had, and Muhammad. (Durru ’l- 
Mukhtar, p. 619.) 


CLEAN AND UNCLEAN ANI- 
MALS. All quadrupeds that seize their 
prey with their teeth, and all birds which 
seize it with their talons, are unlawfu’ 
(hardm), the Prophet having prohibited man- 
kind from eating them. 

8 
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Mtyonns and foxes, being both metuded 
undef the class of animals 6{ prey, are un- 
Iswial. (This is the doctrine of Abu Hanifah, 
but ash-Shafi'i holds that they are lawful ) 
Blepbants und weasels are also animals of 
prey. Felicunsa and kites are abormnable 
(makrih), because they devour dead bodies. 

- Crows which feed on yrain are muah, or 
indifferont, but carrion crows and ravens are 
unlawful. Abit Hanifah says the magpie is 
indifferent (mubdéh), but the Imam Yusuf says 
it is abominable (makrah). 


Crocodiles and otters and wasps, nd. in - 


goneral, all insects ure makruk. or ahomin- 
able. ‘Tho ass and the mole are both unlaw- 
ful. According to Abii Hanifah and Malik, 
horse-Alesh is unlawful, but ash-Shafin says 
it is indifferent. The ilesh of hares is also 
indifferent. 

No srimal that lives in the water, except 
fish, is lawful. But. Malik allows them. 

Fishes dying ef themselves are unlawful. 
and so wre all animals who are‘yot slain by 
zeboh, (Hidayuh, vol. iv. p. 74.5. [ZaABAH.] 

Tt must be observed that iu Muhammadan 
law animals are either halal, * lawiul,” or 
mubah, “indifferent,” or wakruh, * sborain- 
able” (@.¢. which is condemned but still is 
tawfil), or hard, *untasiul.” 


CLERGY. ‘he Christian clergy 
aie moutioned in che Qur un with expressions 
of comparative pisise. Surak v. 85: “ Thon 
wilt surely tind that the sirongest iv enmity 
ayiinst those who believe are the Jews, and 
the iduJatcrs; and thou wilt find those to be 
nearest i: aliection to them who say ‘We 


are Christians’; that is because there aro - 


amongst them: priests (qgissisin) and monks 
and because they'are uot proud.” 

YVhe Muliammadane have no class of people 
uceupying the precise position of pricsts or 
clergy, although tho Imams, or leaders of 
prayors in the public ussembly, are persons of 
Jexrning appointed by the congregation. In 
Central Asia, it is usual to set apart a learned 
man (well skilled in theology) by binding the 
turban round his head, the act being per- 
formed by a Jeading maulawi or scholar 

In Turkey and ihe western portion of 
lsl4m, those who ure qualified to give an 
opinion in religious matters, and to take the 
lead in guiding tho people in spiritual ailairs, 
are lied ‘uluma’ (pl. of ‘alim), 2 term which 
hag, in Hindovstin end Central Asia, assumed 
the form of maulewi, 1 word derived from 
maula, “lord.” 

The recognised offices in Islam correspond- 
ing to ‘that of a priest or religious teacher, 
are, Imam, Mufti, und Qazi. Imam (in addi- 
tion to its being used for the Khalifah, or 
Caliph, in the Traditions), is the person who 
leads the public prayers, an office answering 
to the Latin Antistes. This official is ap- 
pointed eithor by the congregation, or by the 
parish or section of the town or village, who 
frequent the mosque in which be leads the 
prayers. Mufti is the ivgal adviser, who 
Gecides difficult religious questions, and 
assists the Qazi, or judge. Qaziis the judge 


COMMANDMENTS 


and the administrator of the law The 
appointments of Muftt and Qazi are in 
the hanus of the Muslim yovernment of the 
vlace. It is usual for the Qazi io take 
the lead in prayers at funerals, whilst the 
Tmam of the parish. generally performs the 
aikah, or religious serviee at marriages 
[MAnRAce. | 

_ These offices are not necessarily hereditary, 
but it js usual in Muhammadan countries 
for them to pass from father to son. ln 
India at the present time there are families 
who retain the titles of Mufti and Qazi, 
although the duties connected with these 
oftiecs are no longer performed by them. 


CAUTION (Arabic Hazur) is 
enjeiued by Muhammad, who is related to 
have said, *‘A Muslim is not bitten twice at 
the same hole.” «He is no perfect mau who 
hag not fallen into trouble, forthere is no skil- 
(ul physician but oxperience.” * Wheoa nan 
has spoken,.and has then looked first to bis 
right and then ‘to lis left. what he bas said 
is sacred to these preseut’ and they must 
not ‘lisclose it to others.” (Mishkat, xxii. 
©. xviii.) 


COINAGE. [money.] 
COLLECTOR OF TAXES. Arabic 


‘Ash? a collector of the tenths; and ‘Azur 
malesaddiy, a collector of aims. 

The Khalifah is to allow the officer em- 
ployed in the collection of the zakat as much 
Out of jt 23 18 fr proportion to his labour, and 
will remunerate himself and his assistants. 
_Aideyah, vol t p. 64.) 


COMMANDMENTS, ‘he Ten. 
Li the Qur'an it is stated that God pave 
Moses certain monilions on tables (ef stone), 
and also that he gave hiin nine clear signs 
(See Surah vi. 142, and Sarah xvii. 103.) 
These two statements have perplexed the 
cominentators very much, and every effort is 
mado by thom to vecencile the nine signs 
with the Ten Commandments, although it is 
evident from the Quran itcell, thas the nine 
clear signs refer to the miraeles of Moses. 
(ELAGUES OF EGYPT. 

According to the Traditions, the Prophet 
himself was a littke confused in the maiier. 
and may to some extent be responsible for the 
mistakes. of the commevtalors on his book, sor 
it is reiated ( Mishkal, book 3. ¢. 1. pt 2) that 
2 Jew came to the Prophet and asked him 
about the are (sic, wonders which appeared 
by tbe hands of Moses. The Prophet said. 
“Do not associate anythmg with God. do not 
steal, do not commit adultery. do not kill do 
not take an innocent before the kinp to 
be killed, do not practise magic. do not take 
interest, do not aceuse an innocent wouan of 


- adultery, do not run away in battle, and 


especially for you, O Jews, not to work on 
the Sabbatli.” ‘Abdu ‘I-Hagq remarks on 
this tradition tha’ the Jew asked about ihe 
nine (stc) miracles (or plagues) of Egypt. and 
the ‘Prophet gave him the Ten Command: 
ments. 


COMMANDER 


_A comparison of the Ton Commandments , 


given by the great Jewish law-giver with those 
recorded: Mm the above tradition and in the 
vith Sirah of tie Qur'an, verse 152, will show 
how imperfectly the Arabian Prophet was 
acquainted: with the Old Testament scrip- 
tares. 

Tho commentator Husain, who wrote fow 
hundred years agd, saye the following verses 
in the Suratu 1-An‘am (vi.) are those Ten 
Commandmonis which in every dispensation 
are incumbent on. mankind. and cancot be 
wbrogaied (meaning undoubtedly the Ten 
Commandments givea to Moses), 

Say: Coma, I will rehearse what your Lord 
hath made binding on you—(J) that yo assign 
uot anght to Him as partner: (2) and that ye 
be good to your perents: (3) and that ye slay 
not your children, beeause of poverty; for 
them and for you will we provide: (4) and 
that ye come not nem to pollutions, outward 
or inward: (5) and that ye slay not anyone 
whom God hath forbidden you, unless for 
a just cause. This hath he enjoined en 
you, to the intent that ye may understand. 
(6) And come not nigh to the substance of 
the orphan, but to improve it, until he come 
of ago: (7) and use a full measure. and a 
just balance: We will not task a soul beyond 
its ability. (8) And when ye give judgimeni, 
observe justice, even though it be the affair 
of a kinsman, (9) and felfil the covenant of 
Ged. This hath God enjojaed you for your 
moniiicn — And, ‘this is: my right way,’ 
Follow it then: (10) and follow not other paths 
lest ye be scwttéred. trom His path, This 
hath He. enjoiied you, that ye may fear Him.” 
(Sirah vi 16?) 

COMMANDER OF THE FAITH- 
FUL. Arabie aAmirn *L-Mw minin 

weregest pl}. A title given by the 
alent first instance oP tiie first Kha- 
lifah, Ana Bakr, ond afterwards retained by 
succeeding Khalifahs. It is assumed by 
aimost any Muhammadan ruler in the pro: 
sent day. 

COMMENTARIES. [qup’an. | 

COMMERCE. Arabic Tijérah 
(3)\+*). e and ¢ 
are said in-the Qur'an to be of God.” Sirah 
xvii. 68: “It is yonr Lord who drives the 
ships for vou in the sea that ye may seek 
after nlenty from Hiw ; verily Heis ever mer- 
ciful to you, And when distress touches -you 
in the sea, those whont ye cull upon, except 


Him, stray away from you; but when He has” 


broughé you safe to shore, y¢ also turn away 

(from God); for man is ever ungratefal.” — 
-LZakat is: dye on werehandise of every 

deacrintion, in proportion to 5 yer cent. 


COMPANIONS, The [asHas.] 

COMPULSION. Arabic Ikrah 
(SS); Muhammadan law makes 
provision for persons acting under compul- 


‘gion, when the person who compels hag it in 
his powér to.execute what be orders. be he 


Commerce and merchandise. 
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a king or a thief. (Hidayah, vols iii: p. 452.5 
£.g. 2 person forced into a contract mav dis- 
solve it. A Muslim may lawfully oat too 
which is prohibited if he be compelled to ao 
so, being threatened with loss of life or limb. 
Nor is a Muslim guilty ot sin who declares 
himee!f 2 anbeliever when the loss ot a limb 
or of Jife is inreatened. According to tho 
Imam Abii Hanifah, ifa Muslim be compeited 
to divorce his wife, the diverce is vatid;. bu: 
with him. the cther three Imams are noi 
agrecd in this roling. 

CONCUBINE. Arabic Surriyah 
(Hy), pl. surdvi. The Muhamma‘tan 
religion appears to give almost uniinnted 
license to concubinage, provided the wasnan 
be a slave, and hot a free Muslim women. 

These female slaves must be caather (2) 
taken’ captive in war,{2) or purchased by 
money, (3) or the descendants of slaves. 
Hiven married women. if taken in war, are, 
aceording to an injunction of the Qur'an. 
Sirah iv. 28, entirely at the disposal of the 
Muslim conqueror. “(Unjawful) to yon are 
married women, except such .as your right 
hand possess (7.e. takon in war,.or purchased 
slaves).” ‘his institution of concadinage is 
founded upon the exafaple. of Muhammad 
himself, who teok Rihanah the Jewess as hif 
concubine after the battle wish the Bans 
Quraizah (4.4. 5), ang alsq Maria the Cow, 
who was sent him as a slave by. the Goverger 
of Egypt. 

Should a concubine hear ber master:a 
child, the Muhammadan law rules ihat she 
and her offspring are ?yso facto iree. For e 
further treatment of this subject, see erti te 
00 SLAVES. 

Axoongst the Shi‘ahs, tha temporarv-mer- 
riage called Mut‘ah exhibitsthe worst form 
of concubmage. (stuT Asi} 

Tt is interesimg to compare tho condition 
of the conenbine under Muslim Jaw and ander 
the Mosaie. Under the law of Mesos, a con- 
cubine would génerally bo either a Hebrew 
girl bought of her father, or a Gentile eap-ive 
taken in war. So that .whilst the -Mubam 
madan law forbids concubinage with a fee 
woman, the Mosaic law permitted it and legis: 
lated for it.- See Exodns -xxi.:1i » man 
sell his daughter to be a maid-servant,'she 
shall not .go oat as men-servants do. 1} she 
please not her master who hath betrothed her 
to. himself, then-shall he let her be redeemed; 
to sell ber unto a strange nutionthe shall have 
no power, seeing he hath dealt aeceitfully with 
her.” 

With regard to female slaves taken.in wai, 
the Moraic law ruled. Deut. xxi, 10: When 
tiou goest to war ogainst thine onemies. 
and the Lord thy God hath delivered them 
into thing hands, and ihou hast taken them 
captive, and seest a» beautiful woman, und 
hast » desire unto her, that thou wouldst 
have her to thy wife; then thou shalt bring 
her to thine home, &&. .. . And it shall be 
if. thou have no delight in her, then thoy shalt 
let her go. whither she wilt: but thow aha:) 
not sel] her,” dc. 
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CONGREGATION. The Assembly 
of people in a sede is called Jam‘ch 
(om), the term also being used in Afghan- 
istan for the mosque itself. 

There are special rewards for those Mu- 
hammadans who assemble together for the 
stated prayers; for Muhammad has said, 
« The prayers which are said in a congregs- 
tion increase the rewards of the worshipper 
twenty-seven degrees.” “Say your prayers 
in a congregation, far a wolf does not eat the 
sheep except one has strayed from the flock.” 
(Mishkat, book iv. ch. xxiv.) 

The Sunni style themselves Aha Sunnah 
wa Jam‘ah, i.e. “the people of the traditions 
and of the congreggtion,” in contradistinction 
to the Shi‘ahs, who do not worship in a con- 
gregation unless the Imam, or leader, be « 
man entirely free from sin. [imAmM. 


The word jam‘ah ig also used for an 


assembly of people collected to decide a ques-. 


tion of law or theology. the zjma‘ being their 


decision, more frequently called ijma‘u ‘l- 


ummak. 


CONSCIENCE. There is no word 
in the Qur’in which exactly expresses 
the Christian ccnception of conscience. The 
word nafs (\ wai), Which, according to Arabic 


lexicons, expresses very much tlre same idea 
as the Hebrew YH3 nephesh, “life, animal 


spirit, breath” (Job xli.-21), seems to be used 
in the Qur’an to convey the meaning of con- 
science, although English translators render 
it * soul.” Muslin theologians say there are 
‘four kinds of consciences spoken’ of in the 
Qur'an: (1) Najs lawwamah, the “ self- 
accusing soul or conscience ” (Sfirah lxxv. 3). 
(2) Nafs ammarah, the “soui or conscience 
prone to evil” (Strah xii. 53). (8) Najs 
mutmainnah, the “peacefal soul or con- 
science ” (Sirah Ixxxix. 12). (4) Nafs mul- 
hammah, the “soul or conscience in which 
is breathed both bad and good” (Sirah 
lxxxiv. 27.) 

Ht occurs also in the sense of conscience in 
the Traditions (Mishkat, book i, ch: i. pt. 3): 
“When anything pricks your soul (nafs) for- 
sake if,” Abdu l-Hagq, in his Persian com- 
mentary on the Mishkat, renders it by zat, 
but the English word conscience would seem 
to express the precise idea, In Persian Mu- 
hammadan works, as well as in common con- 
versation, the word nafs is now used in its 
evil sense, of desire or passion, but it must 
be evident that this is not its Qur’anic mean- 
ing. The word %eS zimmah, which in later 
Arabic, together with yes zamir, is used 
to express conscience, has in the only pas- 
sage where it occurs in the Qur’an a decidedly 
different méaning, e.g. Sirah ix. 8; 10, where 
it means clieutship. Sale and Rodwell both 
translate it “faith,” but Palmer more accu- 
rately renders it ‘ ties of clientship.” 


CONVERSATION. The follow- 
ing instructions are given in the Qur’an re- 
garding talking and conversation, Sirah 


CONVERSATION, 


xxxi. 17, “Be moderate in thy walk, and 
lower thy voice; verily the most disagreeable 
of voices is the voice of asses.” Surah ii. 
77, “Speak to men kindly.” In the Tradi- 
tions, Ibn Muxs‘aid relates that Muhammad 
said, ‘‘ May those people go to the fire of hell 
who speak much.” : 

On the subject of conversation, Fagir Jani 
Muhanunad As‘ad, the author of the cele- 
brated ethical work entitled the Akklak-i- 


-Jalali, p. 288, says :— 


“Be should not talk much, for itis a sign 
of levity in feeling and weakness in judgment, 
and tends to lower him in point of considera- 
tion and position. We are told that the Pro- 
phet used to observe the strictest medium in 
his language; so much so, that, in the most 
protracted interviews, you might have counted 
the words he uttered. Buzurg Jamibr used 
to say, ‘ When you see a person talking: much 
without occasion, be sure he is out of bis 
senses. Let him not give yent to expres- 
sions till he has determined in his own mind 
what he is going to say. When anyone is 
relating a story, however well known to the 
listener, the lattcr is not to intimate his ac- 
quaintazice with it till the narrative is con- 
cluded. A question put to others he must 
not himself reply to; if put to a body of 
which he is 2 member, let him not prevent 
the others; and if another ig engaged in 
answering what himself could answer better, 
let him keep silence till the other’s statement 
is completed, and then give his own, but in 
such sort as not to annoy the former speaker. 
Let him not commence his reply till the 
querist’s sentence is concluded. Conversa 
tions and discussions which do not concern 
him, although held in his presence, he is not 
to interfere in; and if people conceal what 
they are saying, he must not attempt furtively 
to overhear. To his elders he should speak 
with judgment, pitching his voice at a medium 
between high and low. Shonld any abstruse 
topic present itself, he should give it per- 
spicuity by comparison. Prolixity he should 
never aim at, when not absolutely required ; 


| on the contrary, let it be his endeavonr to 


compress all he-has to say, Neither should he 
employ anwsual termina or far-fetched figures. 
He should beware of obscenity and bad lan- 
guage; or if he must needs refer to an inde- 
cent subject, let him be content with allusion 
by metaphor. Of all things, let him keep 
clear of a taste for indelicacy, which tends to 
lower his breeding, degrade his respectability, 
and bring him into general disagreement and 
dislike. Let his language upon every occa- 
sion correspond with the exigency of his posi- 
tion; and if accompanied by gesticulation of 
the hand or eye or eyebrow, let it be only of 
that graceful sort which his situation calis 
for. t him never, for right or wrong, en- 
gage in disputes with others of the company ; 
least of all with the elders or the triflers of 
it: and when embarked in such dispute, let 
him be rigidly observant of the rules of 
candour. 

“Let him not deal in profound observation 
beyond the intellect of those he is addressing, 


CONVERTS 


but adapt his discourse to the judgment of his 
hearers. Thus even the Prophet has declared— 
‘We of the prophetic order are enjoined to ad- 
dress men in the measure of their understand- 
ings’: and Jesus (blessed be he) said, * Use not 
wisdom with the unwise to their annoyance ’ 
(St. Matthew vii. 67). In all his conversation 
let him adhere to the ways of courtesy. 
Never let him. mimic anyone’s gestures, 


actions, or words, nor give utterance to the 


language of menace. 

“When addressing a great person, let him 
begin with something ominous of good, as the 
permanence of his fortune, felicity, and so 
forth. 

“From all back-biting, carping, slander, 
and falsehood, whether heard or spoken, let 
hitn hold it essential to keep clear; nay, even 
from any partnership with those addicted to 
such practices. Let him listen more than he 
speaks, It wasthe answer of a wise man to 
those who asked him why he did so, 
‘Because,’ said he,‘ God has given me two 
ears and. only one tongue’; which was as 
much as to say, ‘ Hear twice as much as you 
speak.’” 


CONVERTS TO THE MUHAM- 
MADAN RELIGION. According to the author 
of the Hidayah (vol. ii. 170), if a hostile in- 
fidel embrace Islam in a hostile country, hie 
person is his own, and he is not made a slave, 
nor can his: children be enslaved. His pro- 
perty is also his own. But it is not so in the 
case of one who has been tirst conquered and 
then embraces Islam, for his own person arid 
his children become slaves, and his wives are 
at the mercy of the victorious Maslim, whilst 
bis lands also become the property of the 
State. 


COVENANT. The word in the 
Qur’dn and the Traditions for God’s Oove- 
nant with His people is Misaq. . Muham- 
mad taught, both in the Qur’an and in the 
Traditions, that in the beginning God called 
all the souls of mankind together and took a 
promise (wa‘dah) and », covenant (migdq) from 
them. 

The account of this transaction is given as 
follows in the Qur’an, Sirah vii. 171:— 

“Thy Lord brought forth their descendants 
from the reins of the sons of Adam and took 
them to witness against themselves, ‘ Am I 
-not,’ seid He, ‘your Lord?’ They said, ‘ Yes, 
we witness it.’ This we did, lest ye should 
say onthe Day of Resurrection, ‘Truly, of 
this were we heedless, because uninformed.’ 

“Or lest ye should say, ‘Our fathers, 
indeed, aforetime joined other gods with our 
God, and we are their seed after them: wilt 
thou destroy us for the doings of vain 
men?’” seta 

But the story as told in the Traditions is 
more graphic :— ; 

“ Ubai ibu Ka‘b relates, in explanation of 
the verse in the Siratu ’l-A‘raf (verse 171): 
When God created (the spirits of) the sons 


of Adam, he collected them together and ° 
made them of different tribes, and of different | 
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appearances, and gave them powers of speech. 
Then they began to speak, and God: took 
from them a promise (wa‘dc&), and a covenant 
(migdq), and said, ‘Am I not thy Lord?’ 
They all answered and said, ‘Thou art,’ 
Then God said, ‘Swear by the seven hea- 
vens and the seyen earths, and by Adam your 
father, that you will not say in the resurrec- 
tion, We did not understand this.. Know ye 
therefore that there is no Deity but Me, and 
there is no God but Me. Do not associate 
anything with Me. I will verily send to you 
your own apostles who shall remind you of 
this Promise aud of this Covenant, and I will 
send to you your own books.’ The sons of 
Adam then replied, ‘We are witnesses that 
Thou art our Lord (Aabb), and our God 
Allah), There is no Lord but Thee and no 

od but Thee.’ Then they confessed this 
and made it known to Adam. Then Adam 
looked at them and beheld that there were 
amongst them those that were rich and poor, 
handsome and ugly, and he said, ‘O Lord 
why didst Thou not make them all alike?’ 
And the Lord said, ‘ Truly I willed it thus in 
order that some of my servants may be 
thankful.” Then Adam saw amongst his pos- 
terity, prophets, like unto lamps, and upon 
these lamps there were lights, and they were 
appointed by special covenants of prophecy 
(nabawah) and of apostleship (rasdlah). 
And thus it. is written in the Qur’an (Sirah 
xxxili. 7), ‘Remember we have entered into 
covenant with the Prophets, with thee Mu- 
hammad, and with Noah, and with Abraham, 
and with Mitsa, and with Jesus the Son of 
Mary, and we made with them a covenant.’ 
And (continues Ubai) Jesus was amongst the 
spirits.” (Mishkat, Arabic Ed. Babu ’1-Qadr.) 


COVERING THE HEAD. There 
is no injunction in either the Qur’an or Tra- 
ditions as to a man covering his head during 
prayers, although it is generally held te be 
more modest and correct for him to do so. 

With refereuce to women, the law is impe- 
rative, for ‘Ayishah relates that Muhammad 
said, “ God accepts not the prayer of an adult 
woman unless she cover her head.” (Mishkat, 
iv. ¢. ix.) 


CORRUPTION OF THE SCRIP- 
TURES. Muhammadans charge the Jews 
and Christians with having: altered their 
sacred books. The word used by Muham- 
madan writers for this supposed corruption of 


| the sacred Scriptures of the Jews and Chris- 


tians is Tahref. 

The Imam Fakhbru ‘d-din Razi, in his com- 
mentary, Tafeir-i-Kabir, explains Tahkrif to 
mean “to change, alter, or turn aside any- 
thing from the truth.” Muslim divines say 
there are two kinds of tahri/, namely, tak- 
rif-i-ma‘nawi, 2 corruption of the meaning ; 
and tahrif-2-lafzi, a corruption of the words. 

Muhammadan controversialists, when they 
become acquainted with the nature of the 
contents of the sacred books of the Jews and 
Christians, and of the impossibility of recon- 
ciling the contents of the Qur’an with those of 
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the sacred Scriptures, charge the Christians 
with the tahrifiticfei. They say tho 
Christians have expunged the word ahmed 
from the prophecies, and have inserted the 
expression “Son of God,” ond the story ot 
the erucifixion. death, and resurrection of our 
blessed Lord. This view, however, is aot the 
one held by the most celebrated of the Mus- 
lint commentators. 

The Imam Muhanunad [ema‘t) al-Bakhari 
fp. 1127, line 7), records that Tbn ‘Abbas said 
thet “the word 'Tahrif (corruption) signifies 
to change a thing from its oviginal nature; 
ard that thero is no men who enuld corrupt 
a singte word of what procceded from Guc, 
ge that the Jews and Christians could corruyt 
only by misrepresenting the meting of the 
words of God.” . 

Tbr Mazar gnd Ibn Abi Hari state. in the 
commentary known as the ufsir , Durr-t- 
Monsir, that they have it on tho authority of 
fbi Muniynh.that the Taurat (i.e. the books 
of Moses), and the /njil (4.6. the Gospels), are 
io the saine state of purity in which they worc 
gent duwn frem heaven, and thal, no altera- 
fious had benn made in them, but that the 
Jews were, wont to deceive the people by un- 
souuc arguments, and by wrestiny the sens 
ot Scripture. ; 

Shab Waliyy ‘Hah, in bis commeutary, the 
Fauzw ‘t-Kabi-. and also lbu ‘Abbas, support 
the same view. 

This:appeara to be the correct interprotu- 
tion of the various ver es of the ‘Qur'an 
charging the Jows with having corrupted the 
weaving of the sacred Scriptures. . 

For example, Siiratu Ali ‘Imran (iii), 72: 
‘There are certainly some of them: who read 
the Scriptures pervotsely, that ye may think 
whal they read te -ve really in the Scriptures 
yet itis not in the Scriptures; and they say 
this is from God, but it is nof from God: and 
they spexk thal which is false concerning God 

inst theic own knowledge.” 

Ube Imam Fakhra ’d-din. in his commen- 
tery. on this verse, and many others of the 
game chardcter whieh occur: iv the Qur'an. 
says {t refers to a takrif-t-ma'nayi, and that 
it. does ne! inean that the Jews .altéred the 
text. but merely thal, thay made alterations 
in the course of reading | : 

But whilst all the old commentators. who 
most probably had never seen s copy of the 
sacred hooks of the Jows-sud Christians. only 
charge them with a fahrif-1-ma‘nawi, all 
modern controversialigts amongst the Mua- 
hamumadans contend for a tahrif-?-lafz¢, as 
being-the only soJntion of the difficulty, | 

Ia dealing with such opponents, the Chris- 
tian. divine will avail bimself of the folowing 
arguinents :-— . 

4. The Qur’an docs not charge the Jews 

and. Christians with corrupting the text of 
that sacred bucks; und’ many, learned Mus- 
lim comenentators admit that such ts pot the 
case. : 
2 The Qur'an asserts that the Hely Scrip- 
tures of the Jews und Christians existed jn 
the days of Muhamyad, who invariably 
speaks of them with reverence and. respect. 


CREATION 


3. There now oxist manuscripts of tue Old 
and New Testaments of +1 earlier date than 
thas of Muhammad (a.b. 610-552.) _ 

4, There are versions of the Old and New 
Testament now extant, which existed before 
Muhammad ; for example. the Sep!uagint, the 
Latin Vulgate. the Syriac. the Coptic, and 
the Armenian versiors, 

5. The Hoxzpla, or Octapla of Origen. which 
dates four centuries before Muhammad, gires 
various versions of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures in parallei columns. 

6, The Syrian Christians of St. Thomgs, =f 
Malabar and Travancore, in the south of 
India, whe were separated from the western 
world for ceninries. possess the sama Scrip 
tures. 

7. tn the worksjof Justin Martyr, who 
Jived fiom A.bv. 1083 to 167, there are nume- 
rous quotations from our sacred books, which 
prove that they were exacily.(he samo as 
these we have now. The same inay be said 
of othor early Christian writers. 

Mubammadan controversialists of the pre- 
sent day urge that the unmerous readings 
which exist in the Christian books sre a proof 
that ihey have been corrupted. But these do 
not affect, in the least, the main points at 
issue between the Christian ard the Muslim. 
The Divine Sonship of Christ. the Fathor- 
hood of God. the Crucifixion. Deatb, and Re- 
surreclion of Christ, and the Atonement, are 
all clearly stated in almost every book of the 
Now Testamont, whilst thoy are rejected by. 
the Qur'an. 

The most plausible: of modern objections 
urged by Muslim divines is, that the Chris- 
tians have fost the Fnji/ which was sent down 
from heaven to Jesus: and that. the New Tes- 
tament contains merely the Hodis, or Sunnck 
—the traditions handéd down by Matthew, 
Mark. Luke, John. Paal. and others. I is, 
of course, a mere assertion, unsupported by 
any proot. but it appears to be a line of 
argument which comunends itself te many 
modern Mustims. 


_CREATION. Arabic Khalgah. The 
following are the allusions tu the Creation which 
occur in the Qar’an, Siirah J. 37: ‘* Of old We 
(God) crated the beaveus and the earth and all 
that is between them in six days, and no- wea- 
riness touched Us.% Surah xii. 8; “ Do, ye 
indeed iebelieve in Hiu who in lwo days 
created the earth? De yeassign Him equals? 


» The Lord of the World is He, “And dle bath 


pieces on the earth the firm mountains which 
ower above it, and He hath blessed: it, and 
distributed its noutishments throughout it 
(for the cravmgs of al! are alike), in {our 
days. Then Sle applied Himself to the 
heaver, which wa> but smoko: and to it ard 
to the earth He said. “Gome ye, in obedience 


or against your will?” and they both said, 


“We come obedient.” And He completed 
them ag seven heavens.in two days, and in 
each heaven made known its office; and We 
furnished the lower heaven with lights and 
ayy angels. This is the disposition of 

e Almighty, the all kaowing one“ Sirah 


CREEO 


xvi, 3. “He created the heavens and the 
earth Lo set focth his (ruth, bigh let Him be 
exalted ahove the gods they join with Him! 
Man hath He created out ot a noist germ, yet 
Jo! man is an open cayiller, And the cattle | 
for you hath He croated them, de... . 
Shall He who hath created be as he who 
hath not ecreatod ? Will ye aot consider ?” 
Surah xiii, 2: “It is God who hath reared the 
heavens without pillars, thou canst behold ; 
then seated Himself upon Mis throne, and 
unposed laws on the sun ancl moon; each 
travelloth to its appoinleth goal. He ordereth 
all things. He maketh His signs. clear. 
Hepty ye will have firm taith in a meeting 
with your Lord. And He it is who bath out 
stretehed the earth, and placed on it the firm 
mountaing, and rivers; and of everv fruit He 
hath placed on it two kinds. He causeth the 
meght to enshroud the day” Sivah xxxv 
12 --God created you of dust—then of the 
germs of life—then made you two sexes.” 

According to the Traditions (Mishkul, xxiv 
v. i. pt. 3), God created the earth on Satur- 
day, the hills on Sunday, the trees on Monday, 
al} unpleasant things on Tuesday, the Uzht 
on Wednesday. the beasts on Thursday and 
Adam, who was the Jast of Greation., was 
created after the time of afternoon pravers on 
Friday... 


CREED. The Muhammadan Creed, 
or Kebmaly sh shuhkadah (shortly Kalmah) is 
the well-known formula :-— 

“1 teatify that there is no donty but 
God, and Muhammad w the Apostle of 
God” 

It 18 the belief of Mutamumadaus that the 
first part of this creed. which is called the 
nafs wa ixgbut, namely, Thoro is no deity but 
God,” has heen the expression of belief of 
every prophet since the davs of Adam, and 
that the second portion has been changod 
according to the dispensation; for ox mple, 
that in the days of Moses it would be 
+: There is no deity bui God, and Moses is 
the Converser with Ood.” -in tho Christian 
dispensation it was: ‘There is no deity 
but God, sad Jesus is the Spirit of 
Goa.” 

Jabir relates that Muhammad aaid “ the 
keys of Paradise are bearing witness that 
there is no deity but God.” 

The recital of the Kalmah, or Creed, is 
the first of five pillars of practica) religion in 
(slam; and when anyone is converted to 
Islam he is .required to repeat this formula, 
and the following are the conditions required 
of every Muslim with reference to it :-— 

1. That it shall be repeated aloud, at 
least once in a life-time. 

2. That tho meaning of st shall be fully 
undorstood. i 

3. That it shal) be believed in “by the 
heart.” . 

4 That it shall be professed until death. 

5, That it shall be recited correctly. 

6 That it shall be always professed and 
declared witheut hesitation 


(Sharku 't- Wigdyah ) 
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CRESCENT. The figure of. the 
crescent is the Turkish symbol, and hence it 
has been regarded by Europeans as the spe- 
cial emblem of tho Muhammadan religion, 
ajthough it is unknown to the Muhammadans 
of the East This figure, however, did not 
originate with the Turks, hut it. was the 
symbol of sovereignty in the city of Byzun- 
tium previous to the Musiiin conquest, as 
may be seen from the medals struck in 
honour of Augustus Trajan and others. The 
croscent has been the symbo) of three dif- 
ferent orders of Knighthood; the first of 
which was-imstituted by Charles L, King of 
Naples. a.p, 1268; tho second in 1448 hy 
Rene of Anjou; the third by Sultan Selim 
in 1801 It must have been adopted by Mu- 
hammedans fou the first time upon the over- 
throw of the Byzantine Empire by Muhammad 
JI. and it is now genevally used by the 
Turks as the insignia of their creed 


CROCODILE. Arabic  Timedgh. 
The flesh of a crocodile is unlawful for food 
to 3 Muhanmadan. (Hamilton's Herdayak 
iv 74, 


CROSS, The. Arabic As-Salth. The 
Qur'an deries the crucifixion of our blessed 
Lord [crucemxion], and it is reJated by al- 
Waqidi that Muhammed had such-a repug 
nance to the forn: of the eross that he broke 
everything broaght into his house wich that 
figure upon it. (Muir, iii 61.) According to 
Aba Hurairvh, the Prophet said. * Tswear by 
heaven, it is near, when Josus ihe Son of Mary 
will descend from heaven upon your people. a 
just king, and. Efe will break the cross. and kill 
the swine. (Adishkat, xxiji.c. vi.) The lmam 
Abi Yusnf says that if a cross or a crucifix is 
stoten from a church, amputation (the pruitsh- 
ment: for theit, is not incurred; but if it is 
stolen from a private dwelling it: is theft. 
(Hamilton’s Aiduyuh, vol. if. p. 90.) 


CRUCIFIXION. The Crucifixion 
of the Lord Jesus Christ is deniod by the 
teaching of the Qur'an. [sesuscHRist.] Tt is 
2 punishment sagctioned by the Mubamma- 
dav religion for highway robbers. (Hawil- 
ton’s Midayah, vo}. ii. 131.) 


CRUELTY. A striking instance 
of the cruelty of Muhammad's character 
oceurs in « tradition given in the Sahihu ‘J. 
Bukhari (p. 1019). Anag relates, “ Some 
af tho people of the tribe of ‘Ukl came to the 
Prophet and embraced Islam; hut the air of 
al-Madinah did not agree with them, and they 
wanted. to leave the place. And the Prophet 
ordered then: to go where the comels given in 
alms were assembled, and to deink their. milk 
which they did, and rccovered from their 
sickness. ‘But “after this they hecame apo- 
states, and renoynced Islam. and stole the 
camels, Then the Prophet: sent some people 
after thom, and they were seized and-brought 
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back to al-Madinah. Then the Prophet 
ordered their hands and their feet to be cut 
off as 2 punishment for theft, and their eyes 
to be pulled out. But the Prophet did not 
stop the bleeding, and they died.” And in 
another it reads, “The Prophet ordered hot 
irons to be drawn across their eyes, and then 
to be cast on the plain of al-Madimah ; and 
when they asked for water it was not given 
them, and they died.” 

Sir William, Muir (vol. iv. p. 307) says: 
‘‘Magnanimity or moderation are nowhere 
discernible as features in the conduct of Mu- 
hammad towards such of his enemies as 
failed to tender a timely allegiance. Over 
the bodies of the Quraish who fell at Badr he 
exulted with savage satisfaction ; and several 


D. 


DABBATU ’L-ARZ (AN &le). 
Int. “The Reptile of the Earth.” A monster 
who Shall arise in the last day, and shall cry 
unto the people of the earth that mankind 
have not believed in the revelations of God 
(vide Qur’in, Sirah xxvii. 84): “And when 
sentence falls upon them we will bring forth 
a beast out of the earth, that shall speak to 
them and say, ‘Men of our signs would not 
be sure.” According to the Traditions he 
will be,the third sign of the corming resurrec- 
tion, and will come forth from the mountain 
of Sufah.. (Mishkat, xxiii. c. iv.) Both Sale 
and Rodwell have confounded the Dabbatu 
1-Arz with -Al-Jassasah, the spy, mentioned 
in @ tradition by Fatimah (Mishkat, xxiii. 
¢. iv.), and which is held to be a demon now 
in existence. [AL-Jassa8AH.] For a descrip- 
tion of the Dabbah, see the article on the 
RESURRECTION. 


DABUR (j-2%), “The West 
wind.” A term used by the Sifis to ex- 
press the lust of the flesh, and its overwhelm- 
ing power in the heart of man. (Abdu ’r- 
Razzaq’s Dictionary of Sufi Terms.) 


DAHHA (\e%). Plural of the 
Persian sv, ten. The ten days of the 
Muharram, during which public mourning for 
‘Ali and his sons is observed by Shi‘ah 
Muhammadans. (Wilson’s Glossary of Indian 
Terms.) 


av-DAHR ( reall * A long space 
of time.” A title given to the txxvith 
chapter of the Qur’an; called also Siiratu 1- 
Insan, “ The Chapter of Man.” The title is 
taken from the first verse of the chapter: 
frees there pass over man a long space of 
time?” 


DAHRiI (,sy2e). One who believes 
in the eternity of matter, and asserts that 
the duration of this world is from eternity, 
and denies the Day of Resurrection and Judg- 
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prisoners, a¢cused of no crime but of scepti- 
cism and political opposition, were deliberately 
executed at his command. The Prince: of 
Khaibar, after being subjected to inhuman 
torture for the purpose of discovering the 
treasures of ‘his tribé, was, with his cousin, 
put to death on the pretext of having trea- 
cherously concealed them, and his wife was 
led away captive to the tent of the con- 
queror. Sentence of exile was enforced by 
Muhammad with rigorous severity on two 
whole Jewish tribes at al-Madinah; aud of a 
third, likewise his neighbours, the women and 
children were sold into distant captivity, 
while the men, amounting to several hundreds, 
were butchered in cold blood before his 
eyes.” 


ment; an Atheist. 
loco.) 


DAIN (ge). A debt contracted 
with some definite term fixed for repayment, 
as distinguished from garz, which is used for 
# loan given without any fixed term for re- 
payment. [pEBr.] 


DAJJAL (Jes). Lit. “false, 
lying.” The name given in the Hadis to 
cortain religious impostors who shall appear 
in the world ; a term equivalent to our use 
of the word Antichrist. Muhaminad is related 
to have said there would be about thirty. 

The Masihu ’d-Dajjal, or “the lying 
Christ,” it is said, will be the last of the 
Dajjals, for an account of whom refer to 
article on MASINU ’D-DAJJAL. 


DALIL (9). “ An argument; a 
proof.” Daiil burhani, “2 convincing argu- 
ment.” Dalil gat‘t, “a decisive proof.” 


DAMASCUS. Arahic Dimashg 
According to Jalalu ’d-din Suyiiti, Damas- 
cus is the second sacred city in Syria, 
Jerusalem being the first; and some have 
thought it must be the “Iram of the 
columns” mentioned in the Qui’an, Sirah 
Ixxxix. 6, althongh this is not the view of 
most Muslim writers. [mam.] Damascus is 
not mentioned in the Qur’an. With regard to 
the date of the erection of the city, Muham- 
madan historians differ. Some say it was 
built} by a slave named Dimashq, who be- 
longed to Abraham, having been given to 
the patriarch by Nimrod; others say Di- 
mashq was a slave belonging to Alexander the 
Great, and that the city was built in his 
day. 

Damascus was taken by Khalid in the 
reiga of the Khalifah ‘Umar, 4.x. 18, and it 
became the capital of the Umaiyade Khalifahs 
under Mu‘awiyah, a.H. 41, and remained the 
chief city of Islam until the fall of that 
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dynasty, a. 132, when the Abbassideg moved 
their capital first te al-Kifah and then to 
Bagdad. 

The great mosque at Damaxcus was erected 
by ‘Abdu |)-Malik ibn Marwan, the fifth Kha 
lifah ol the Umaiyades. It was commenced 
aH, 86 and finished in ten years, being 
erected on the ruins of an ancient Greek 
temple and of a Uhristiar: church. 

The account, as given by Jalain d-din 
Suyiiti, in his History of the Temple of Jeru- 
salem, is curious and interesting, showing that 
for a time the Muslims and Christians wor- 
shipped in the same building together. 

“Here (in Damaseus) all the servante of 
God joined, ana built a church to worship 
God in. Some say. however, that this church 
was built by the Greeks: for -Abdu Hah Ibn 
‘Abbas, having marched against Damasens and 
besieged it. demolished the walls, after he had 
entered the city by storm. Then there fell 
down a stone, haying certain letters inscribed 
thereon in the Greek language. They there- 
fore sent to bring a certain monk who could 
read Greek; but he said, ‘Bring me in pitch 
the impression of the letters on the stone, 
which he found to be as follows :-‘ Woe unto 
shee, mother. of shame! Pious is he who. 
inflicts upon thee with usury the ill which 
God designs for thee in retribution. Woe unto 
thee from five eyes, who shall destroy thy wal] 
after four thousand years.’ Now, ‘Abdu ’liah’s 
entire name was ‘Abdu lah Ibn ‘Ali Ibn ‘Abdi 
‘lah Ibn ‘Abbas Ibn ‘Abdu *I-Maaqallib. 

“Apain, the historian Ibn Isahir says: 
When God had granted unto the Muslims 
the possession, as conquerors of the whole of 
Syria, He granted them among other cities 
that of Damascus with its dependencies, Thus 
God sent dewn His mercy upon them, and the 
cominander-in-ohief of the army (besieging 
Damiascug), who was either Abii ‘Ubaideh or, 
as some say, Khalid Ibn al-Walid, wrote 2 
treaty of capitulation and articles of sur- 
render By these he settled and appointed 
fourteen churches to remain in the hands of 
the Muslims. The church of which we have 
spoken above was left open and free for 
future consideration, This was on the plea 
that Khalid had entered the city at the 
sword’s point by the eastern gute; but tha’ 
the Christians at the samo time were allownd 
to-surrender by Abii ‘Ubaidah, who entered 
at the western gate, openec under articles. 
This caused dissension ;. but at length it was 
agreed that half the place should be regarded 
as having capitulated and half as stormed. 

a The Muslims therefore took this church. 
and Abii ‘Ubaidah made it into a mosque. 
He was afterwards appointed Emir of Syria, 
and was the first who prayed hore, all the 
company of Companions praying after him 
in the.open area. now called the (ompanions 
Tower; but -the wall must then bave been 
cut through, hard by the leaning tower, if 
the Companions really prayed in the ‘ blessed 
precinct.’ At first the Christians and Mus- 
lims entered by the same gate, which was 
‘the gate of Adoration and Prayer,’ over 
against the Qibleh, where the great tower now 
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. stands. Afterwards the Christians changed 


and went into their church by the gate facing 
the west; the Muslims taking the right-hand 
mosque. But the Christians were not auf- 
ferred to chant aloud, of recite their books 
or strike their bells (or slappers), in order 
to bonour the Companions with reverence and 
fear. Ajso, Mufawiyah built in his days a 
house for the Amir, right opposite the 
mosyue, Here he built 2 green chavel. 
This palace was noted for its perfection. 
Here Mu‘awiyah dwelt forty years: nor did 
this state of things change from 4H. 14 to 
Aw. 86. Put al-Walid Ibn ‘Abdu ‘l-Malik 
began to think of destroying the churches, 
and of adding some to those already in the 
hands of the Muslims,'s0 as w construct one 
great mosque; and this because sume of the 
Muslims were sore troubled by hearing the 
recitations of the Christians from the Gospel 
and their uplifted voices in prayer. He de. 
signed, therefore, to remove them from thi 
Muslims and to annex this spot to the other, 
so as to make one great mosqiir. ‘therefore 
he called for the Christians, and asked them 
whether they would depart from those places 
which were in their hands, receiving in ex- 
change greater portions in lien thereof; and 
also retaining four charches not mentioned in 
the treaty—the Church of Maria, the Church 


.of the Crucified, just within the eastern gate, 


the church Tallu ‘l-Habn, ana the Church of 
the Glorious Mother, occupied previously hy 
the burnishers. This, however, they vehe- 
mently refused to do. Thereupon the Khali- 
fah said, ‘Bring me then the treaty which 
you possess since the time of the Oorn- 
panions.’ They brought it, therefore, and it 
was read in al-Walid’s presence: when, lo! 
the Church of Thomas, outside the gate of 
Thomas, hard by the river, did not enter into 
the treaty, and was one of thuse called ‘the 
greater of churches left upon’ (for Suture 
‘There,’ he said, ‘this will I 
destroy and convert it into a mosque.’ They 
said, : Nay, let it alone, commander of the 
Faithful, even although not mentioned among 
the churches, for we are content that you take 
the chapel of the church.’ To this. agree- 
ment, then, he held them, and received trom 
them the Qubbah (or chapel vault, dome) oi 
the church. Then he summoned workmen 
able to pull down, and assembled all the 
amirs, chiefs, and yreat men. But, the Chris- 
tian -bishops and priests coming, said, ‘O 
commander of the Faithful, we find in our 
books that whosvever shall demolish this 
chnreh will go mad.’ Then. said the Khali- 
fah; * And I ani very willing to be mad with 
(od’s inspiration: therefore no one shall 
demolish it before me.’ Then he ascended 
the western tower, which had two spires, 
and contained’ a monastic cell. Here he 
found a monk, whom he ordered to descend; 
The monk making difficulties, and linger- 
ing, al-Walid took bim by the vack of his 
neck, and ceased not pushing him mntil 
he had thrown him down stairs. Ther he 
ascended to the most lofty spot in theehurch: 
above the great altar, called ‘the Altar of 
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the Martyrs.’ 
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Here he seized the ends of 


his sash, which was of a bright yellow colow’, | 


and fixed thera into his belt, Taking, then, 
an axe into his hand, be struck against the 
very topmost stone, and brought il down, 
Then he, called the amirs, and desired them 
to pull down the building as quickly us pos- 
sible. Hereupon all the Muslims shouted, 
‘God is great!’ three times; alsu the Chris- 
tians loudly cried out with their wailing and 
woe upon the steps of Jairiin, where they 
had assembled. Al-Walid therefore desired 
the commander of his guard 10 intlict blows 
upon them until they should depart. which he 
did. The Muslims then demolished all that 
the Christians haa buill in the great square 
here—-altars and buildings and cloisters—- 
until the whole sqnare was one flat surfaco. 
He then resolved to build a spiendid pile, un- 
vivalled tor beanvy of architecture, which 
none could hereafter surpass. Al-Walid 
therefore commissioned the most eminent 
architects and mathematicians to build the 
mosque. according to the mode] they most 
preferred. His brother chiefly moved and 
stirred him up to this undertaking, and next 
to hia presided Salaiman -Abdn ‘1-Malik. lt 
is said that al-Walin sent to the. king of 


Greece to demand stone-masons and other. 


workmen, for the purpose of building this 
mosque inthe way he desired, sending: word, 
that if the king retused, he would overrun 
bis territory with hie anny, and reduce to 
utter rufa every church in his dominions, even 
the Church of the Holy City, and the. Chureh 
of Edessa, and utterly destroy every vestigo 
of the Groeks still remaining. The king of 
Greece, seut. therefore, numerous workmen. , 
with a-tetter, expressing himself thus: * Tf 
thy father knoweth what thou deest,.and per- 
mits it, tnen truly t accuso him of disgraceful 
condvet, and blame him more than thee. 0 
he understandcth it nol, but thou only art 
conscious, 
When tho letier came vo al-Wahd, be wished 
to reply unto it, and assembled several per- 
sous for consultation One ct these was a 
well-knowu poet, who said, «{ will angwer 
him, O Commander of the Faithful! out of 
the Book of God. So said al-Walid. * Where, 
then, is that answer?’ He replied this verse, 
‘David and Solomon. lo! they assume a 
right. to the corn-field, a right to the place 
where the people are shearing their sheep. 
Also, we are witnesses of their decree; for Solo- 
mon hath given us to understand it, and hoth 
(David and Solomon) have come to us as judges 
and learned men.’ Al-Walid, by this reply, 
caused great surprise to the king of Greece, 
Al-Firsuk alludes to thig in these verses :— 

“I have made a separation between the 
Christians and their churches, and between the 
people who shine and those who ara in dark- 
ness.” 

‘© ] neglected for a season thus to apportion 
their happiness, } being’s procrastinating vin- 
dicator of their’grievanees.” 

“Thy Lord: hath made thee to resolve 
upen removing their churches from those 
mosques wherein good words are recited.” 


then I blaiae thee ahove fim.’ 
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« Whilst they were together in one place 
some were praying and prostrating themselves 
on their faces, slightly separated from others 
who, behold! were adoring God and idols.“ 

* How shal) the people of the Cross ume to 
ring theie bells. when the reading of the 
Qw’an is perpetually intermingled ? “ 

“T resolved then to remove them, just as 
did those wise men when they decreed them- 
selves a right to the seed-field and the 
flocks.” 

“When al-Walid resolved to boild the 
chapel which is in the midst of the closster. 
called ‘the Vulture’s Chapel’ (2 name given 
to it by the conuntry-people, because the por- 
tieos on each side look uke twe wings). he dug 
deop at the four corners of the intended 
chapel, until fhe: came to sweet and limpid 
water. Here they first placed the foundation 
of. the wall of the vineyard. Upon this they 
built with stono, and when the four cerners 
were of sufficient height, they then puilt 
thereon the chapel; but [it fell down again 
Then said al- Walid to some one of the mathe- 
maticians. who well knew’ the plan of the 
Vualture’s, Chapel, -! wish you to build this 
chapel: for the injunction of Ged hath heen 
given me. and I am confident that no one bat 
thyself may build it. He therefore huilt the 
four eorners, and covered them with wicker, 
and disappeared for a whole vear. al-Walid 
nut knowing where he was. After a year, 
al-Watid dug down to the four corner foun- 
dations. Then he (2é. the architect) said. 
‘Do not be ina hurry, O commander of the 
Faithful!” Then he found the matbemati- 
cian, who had a man’s head with him. He 
caine to the four corners. and uncovered the 
wiekeer work, and Jo! all that had been built 
above the earth had falien down, until they 
wore ona levei ith the earth. So he said 
‘From this (work have J coime).’ Then he 
proceeded to build. and firmly fixed and sup. 
ported a beantiful fabric. 

* Some person aiso said al-Walid wished te 
constrnct a briffiant chapel of pure. gold. 
whereby the rank of the mosque might be 
magnified. Hereupon the snupermtendent sald 
wito him, + You cannot effect this. Upon 
which a!-Walid struck him fifty. blows with a 
whip, saying, ‘Am I then incapable of effect 
ing thisy’ The man tepliod. + Certainly.’ 
Then he said, ‘1 will, then, find oat a way to 
know the truth. Bring forth ali the. gold 
thow hast’; which he did: and: al-Walid 
melted it, and formed it anto-.one large brick 
which contained one thousand pieces of gold 
But the man said, ‘QO Commander of the 
Faithful! we shall require se many thousand 
bricks of this sort if thou. dest possess them’: 
nor will this suflice for our work. Al-Walid 
seeing that he was true and just, presented 
hin with fifty dmarsy and when al-Walid 
rovfed the great precinct. he adorned the 
toof, as well as the whole exteat of the pave- 
ment, with 4 surface of gold, Some of al- 
Walid’s family also said unto him, ‘ They who 
come after thee will emulate thee in rendering 
the outer roof of this mosque more’commedious 
every year.’ Upon this al- Walid ordered ali the 
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lead of the country to be collected together, in 
order to construct therewith an exterior oui- 
ward covering, answering. to the interior, 
which should be light upon the roof, and on 
the sido-posts that supported the roof. So 
thoy collected lead throughout all Syria and 
many other countries; and whilst they were 
returning, they met with a certain woman. 
who possessed a weight of lead-—a weight of 
many talents. They hegan to chaffer with 
the woman for it. but she refused to sell it, 
except for its Weight in silver. So they 
wrote to the Commander of the Faithful, in- 
forming him of this, who replied, -Buy it 
from her, even for its weight insiJver, When, 
then, they - offered this sum unto her, she 
said,‘ Now that you have agreed to my pro- 
posa). and are satisfied to give the weight in 
silver. ] give the weight as an offering unto 
Cod, to serve for the roof of the mosque.’ 
Hereupon they marked one corner of the 
weight with the impression of a seal, : This 
is God’s.” Some say tbe woman was au 
Israelite; some say that they sought for 
lead in-open ditches or holes, and came to a 
stone sepulchre, within which was a leaden 
sepulehre, waence they brought forth a dead 
body, and aid it onthe ground. Whilst drag- 
ging it out, the head [ell to the ground, and 
the neck being broken. much blood flowed 
forth from the mouth, which tervified them 
so much, that they rapidly fled away, This 
is satd to have been the burial-place of King 
Saul. Also, the guardian of the mosque came 
unto al-Walid and said, *O Commander of 
the Faithful! men say that al-Walid hath ex- 
pended the money of the treasury unjustly.’ 
flereupon al-Walid dosived that all the 
people should be summoned to prayer. When 
all were assembled, al-Walid mounted the 
pulpit. and said. ‘Sach and such reports have 
reached me. .Then he said, ‘O ‘Umar [bn 
al-Muhajir! stand up and produce the money 
of the treasury.’ Now it was carried upon 
mules. Therefore, pieces of hide being placed 
in the midst, beneath the chapel, he poured 
out all the gold and silver, to such a height, 
that those who stood on either side could not 
see one another. Scales bemg then brought 
out, the whole was weighed, when il was 
found that the amount would suffice for the 
public use for three years to come. even if 
nothing were added to the amount Then all 
the people rejoiced, praising and glorifying 
God for this. Then said the Khalifah, -O 
people of Damascus! you boast ainong men 
of four things; of your air, of your water, of 
our cheerfulness, and of your gracefulness. 

ould that you would add to these a fifth, and 
become of the number of those who praise 
God, and are liberal in his service. Would 
that, thas changing, you would. become thank- 
ful suppliants.’ 

In the. Qiblah of this mosque were 
three golden scimitars, enamelled im lapis 
lazuli. Upon each scimitar was engraved 
the following sontence, ‘In the name 
of God, the Morciful and Compassionate! 
There is no god but God. ,He is the ever- 
living the self-subsisting Boing, who never 
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slumbers nor slecps. There is no god but 
God. fle has no partuer. We will never 
adore any but our Lord, the one God. Our 
faith is Islam, and our Prophet is Muhammad, 
This mosque was built, and the churches 
which sipod on the site of the chapel were 
demolished, by order of the servant of God, 
the Commander of the Faithtal, al-Walid Ibn 
‘Abdu ’1-Malik Ibn Marwan, in the month 
Zit I-Qa‘dah, a.a. 86.’ Upon another tablet 
was inscribed the whole of the first chapter 
of the Qur'an. Here also were depicted the 
stars, then the morning twilight, then the 
spiral course of the sun, then the. way 
of living which obtained after the arrival 
of the Faithful at Damascus. Also, it is said, 
that all the Noor of this mosque was divided 
into smal) slabs, and that tho stone (carving) 
of the walls extended to the ntmost pin- 
nacle. Above was a great golden vine, and 
above'this were splendid enamelled knobs of 
green. red, blue, and white, whereby were 
figured and expressed all countries dnd 
regions, especially the Ka*bah, above tho 
tower; also allthe countries to the right and 
Jeft (of Makkah), and all the most beautiful 
shrubs and trees of evory region, famous 
either for their fruits or flowers. The roof 
had cornices of gold. Uere was suspendod 
a chain of gold and silver, which branched off 
into seven separate lighfs, In the tower of 
the Companions were two stones—heryls 
(some gay they were tho jewels called pearls); 
they were called ‘The Little Ones’ When 
the candles were pul out, they inflamed the 
eyes by theif brilliant light. In the time of 
al-Amin lbn ar-Rashid, Sulaiman, captain of 
the guard. was sent by that Kbalifah to Da- 
mascus, to steal those stones aud bring them 
to hin’; which he did. When al-Mamun dis- 
covered this, he sent ‘bem to Damascus, as a 
proof of his brother's misconduct. They 
aflerwards again vanished, and in theii piace 
is a glass vessel. In this mosque all the 
gates, from the dome (gallery) unto the en- 
trance. are open, and have no bars or locks: 
Over each is a loose curtain. In like manner 
there is a curtain upon all the walls as far as 
the-bases of the golden vino, above which are 
the enamellod knobs. The capituls of the 

illars were thickly covered with dead gild- 
ing. Here were also small. galleries, to look 
down from. enclosed on the four sidos of tne 
skirting wall Al-Walid also built the 
northern minaret, now called ‘the Bride- 
groom’s Tower.’ As to the western gallery, 
that existed many ages bofore, in each 
corner of this was a cell, raised upon very 
lofty walls. and used by the Greeks as an 
observatory. The two northern of these fell, 
and the two opposite remained. In the year 
740, part of the eastern had been burnt. It 
then fell down, but was built up anew out of 
the Christians money, because they had me- 
dilated the destruction (of it) by fire. It then 
was restored after a most beautiful plan. 
This is the tower (but God knows) upon 
which Jesus son of Maria will alight, for Mu- 
hammad 1s reported to have said, ‘1 saw 
Jesus son of Maria come forth from near the 
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white minaret, east of the mosque, placmg 
his hands upon the wings of two angeis, 
firmly bound to him. Upen him was the 
Divine glory (the Shechinah). He was marked 
hy the red tinge of baptism. This is the 
mark of original sin’ Jesus (it is also said) 
shall come forth from the White Tower by 
the eastern gate, aml shall enter the mosque, 


Then shall the word come forth for Jesus to’ 


fight with Antichrist at the corner of the 
city, as long as it shall please God. Now, 
when this mosque (the slaves’ mosque) was 
coutpleted, there was not to be found upon 
the face of the earth a building more beau- 
tiful, more splendid, more graceful, than this. 
On whatever.side, or area. or place, the spec- 
tator looked, be still thought thatside or spot 
the most. preferable for beauty. Jn this 
mosque were certain talismans, placed therein 
since the time of the Greeks; so that no veno- 
mous or stinging creature could by any means 
obtain entrance into this enclosure, neither 
serpent, scorpion, beetle, nor spider. They 
Say, also, that neither sparrows nor pigeons 
built then nests there, nor was anything to be 
found there which could annoy people. Most, 
or all, of those talismans were burnt by the 
fire that consumed the mosque, which fire 
took place in the night of Sha‘than, an. 461. 
Al-Walid freqnently prayed in the mosque. 
One night (it is related) he said to his 
people, ‘1 wish to pray to-night in the 
mosque; let no one remain there whilst I 
pray therein.’ So when be came unto the 
gate of the Two Moments, he desired the 
gate to be opened, and entering in, he saw a 
man standing between the gate of the Two 


Moments and the gate of St. George, praying. © 


He was rather nearer to the gate of St. 
George than to the other.. So the Khalifab 
said unto his people, ‘ Did [ not charge you 
that no one should remain whilst I was pray- 
ing in the mosque?’ Then one of them said. 
© Commander of the Faithful! this is St 
George, who prays every night in the mosque.’ 
Again, one prayer in this mosque equals 
thirty thousand prayers. 

“Again. A certain man, going ont of the 
gate of the mosque which is near the Jairin, 
met Ka’b the scribe, who. said, ‘ Whither 
hound?’ He replied, *To the Baitu *l-Mu- 
qaddas, therein to pray.” Then said Ka‘h, ‘1 
will show you a spot wherein whosoever 
prayeth sball receive the same blessings as if 
he prayed in the Baitu ‘l-Muqaddas." The 
man, thorefore, went with him, Then Ka‘b 
showed him the space botween the little 
gate from whence you go to Abyssinia, that 
is, the space covered by the arch of the 

‘gate, containing about one handred yards, 
to the west. and suid, * Whoso prayeth within 
those two points chall be regarded as praying 
within the Baitu ‘l-Muqaddas.’ Now, this spot 
is Said to be a spui fit to be sought by pilgrims. 
Here, it is asscrted.is the head of John, son 
of Zacharias (Peace. be withhim!), For al- 
Walid Ibn Muslim being desired to show 
where John's head was to be found, pointed 
with his hand to the plastered pillar—the 
fourth from the east corner Zaid lbn Wakad 
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says,‘ At the time it was proposed to build 
the mosque of Damascus I saw the head of 
John, son of Zacharias, bronght forth from 
underneath one of the corners of the chapel. 
The hair of the head was unchanged.’ He 
says in another place, Being nominated by 
al-Walid superinsendent of Lhe building, we 
found a caye, of which distovery we informed 
al-Walid. He came, therefore, unto. us at 
night, with a wax taper in his hand Upon 
descending we found an. elaborately carved 
little shrine, three within three (7z.e. within 
the first a second, within the second a third). 
Within. this last wag a sarcophagus, and 
within this a casket; within which was the 
head of John, son of Zacharias. Over the 
casket was written, ** Here isthe head of John, 
son of Zacharias. Peace be with him!” By 
al-Walid’s command we resvored the head to 
the spot whence it had been taken, The 
pillars which are above this spot are inclined 
obliquely to tho others to distinguish the 
place. There is also over it a pillar with a. 
head in plaster.’ He asserts again, that 
when the happy event occurred of the con- 
quest of Damascus, a certain person went up 
the stairs which led to the church, then 
standing where the mosque now stands. 
Here the blood of John; son of Zacharias was 
scen to flow in torrents and to boil up, nor 
did the blood sink dowa and become still 
until that seventy thousand had been slain 
over him. The spot where the head was 
found is now called al-Sakasak (perhaps, the 
Nail of the Narrow OUave). 

“In the days of ‘Umar, the Christians re- 
quested that he would confirm their claim to 
the right of meeting in those places which al- 
Walid had taken from them and converted 
into mosques. They, therefore, claimed the 
whole inner area as their own from ‘Umar. 
The latter thought it right to restore them 
what al-Walid hed taken from them, but 
upon examination he fonnd that the churches 
without the suburbs were not comprehended 
in the articles of surrender by the Compa- 
nions, such, for example, as the great Church 
of the Monastery of Observants or Carmelites, 
the Church of the Convent behind the Church 
of St. Thomas, and all the churches of the 
neighbouring villages. ‘Uwar therefore gave 
them the choice. either to restore them the 
churches they demanded, demolishing in that 
case all the other churches, or to leave those 
churches unmolested, and to receive from 
them a full consent to the free use of the open 
space by the Muslims. To this latter pro- 
posal they, after three days deliberation, 
agreed; and .proper wriiings were drawn 
up on both sides. "Tbey gave the Muslims a 
decd of grant, aud ‘Umar gave them full 
security,and assurance of protection. Nothing 
was to be compared .to this mosque. It 
is ,said to be one of thé strongholds of 
Paradise, and that no inhabitant of Damascus 
would long for Paradise when. be looks upon 
his beautiful mosque. Al-Ma’min came to 
Damascns,in company with his brother al- 
Mu‘tasim, and the Qazi Yahya Ibn Akgsam. 
Whilst viewing the mosque he said, ‘ What is 
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the most wondrous sight here?’ His brother 
said, ‘ These offerings and pledges.’ The Qazi 
said,‘ The marble and the columns. ’Then said 
al-Ma’miin, ‘The most wondrous thing to me 
is, whother any other could be built at all like 
this.’” (Hist. Temple of Jerusalem, by Jalalu 
“d-din, translated by Reynolds, p. 407.) 


DANCING. Arabic Rags. 
Dancing is generally held to bo unlawful, 
although it does not appear to he forbidden 
in either the Qur’én or the Traditions, but 
aceording toal Bukhari (Arabic od., p. 185), 
the Prophet expressly permitted it on the 
day of the great festival. Those who hold it 
to be unlawful quote the following verse from 
the Qui’an, Sirah xvii. 39,“ Walk not proudly 
on the earth,” as a prohibition, although it 
dves nvt seem to refer to the subject. 

‘The Safis make dancing a religious 
exercise, but the Sunni Muslims. consider it 
unlawful. (Hiddyatu ’s-Sa’tl, p, 107.) 


DANIEL. Arabic Dénityal. A 
prophet celebrated amongst Muhammadans 
as an interpreter of,dreams. He is not men- 
tioned in either the Qur’an or the Traditions, 
bat in the Qasusu ‘l-Ambiya, p. 231, it is 
stated that in the reign of Bukhtu Nassar 
(Nebnchadnezzer) he was imprisoned; and 
when he was.in prison, the king had a dream 
which hg had forgotten, and hearing that 
Daniel was an interpreter of dreams, he sent 
for him.. When Daniel was in the presence 
of the King, he refused to prostrate, saying, 
it was lawful to prostrate alone,-to the Lord 
Almighty. For this he nearly lost his life, 
but was spared to interpret the king’s dream, 
which was as follows: “‘ He saw a great idol, 
the head of which was of gold, above the 
aavel of silver, below the navel of copper, the 
legs of iron, and the feet of clay. And sud- 
denly a stone fell from heaven upon the idol, 
and ground it to powder, and mixed all the 
substances, so that the wind blew them in all 
directions ; but the stone grew gradually, and 
to such an extent that it covered the whole 
earth.” The interpretation of it, as given by 
Daniel is said to he this : The idol represented 
different nations; the gold was the kingdom 
of Nebuchadnezzar, the silver the kingdom 
of his son, the copper the Romans, the iron 
the Persians, and the clay the tribe Zauzan, 
from which tho kings of Persia and Rome 
should be desconded; the great stone being 
a religion winich should spread itself over the 
‘whole earth in the last day. 


DAR (,\s). “A house, dwelling, 
habitation, land, country.” A word which. is 
used in various combinations, ¢.g. :— 


ad- Dar The abode—the city of 
al-Madinah. ; 

ad-Darain The iwo sabodes--this 
world and the next. 

Deru tadab A seat of learning: # 
university. 

Daru ‘l-bagd’ The abode which re- 
maineth—heaven. 

Daru’l-fana The abode which passeth 


away —earth. 
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The abode of delusion— 


DARU ’L-HARB 
Dary"l-yhurir . 


the world. 

Déru 'l-huaan The vale of tears—-the 
earth. 

Daru ‘l-ibtila The abode of temptation 
—the world. 

Daru,'l-khilafah The seat of. the Imam or 

Khahfah—capital 

Daru 'l-kutub A library. 

Daru 't-khuld The bowie of eternity— 
Paradise. i 

ad- Dara’n-naim The blessed abode—Pa 
radise. 

Davu ‘t-gaza’ . The Qazi’s court. 

Daru'‘sh-shifa’ A hospital. 

Daru °s-surur The abode of joy—Para- 

; dise. 
Darv,’2z-zarb A mint. 


Dars'z-ziyafah A banqueting-room. 

{DARU 'L-BAWAR, DARU ’L-HARR, DARU'L- 
ISLAM, DARU ’L-QARAR, DARU ’S SALAM, DARU 
'3-SALTANAH, DARU ’S-SAWAH,} 


DARGAH (a5)s). A royai court 
(Persian). In India it is a term used for a 
Muhammadan shrine or tomb, of some reputed 
holy person, and which is the object of pil- 
grimage and adoration. (Wilsom’s Glossary of 
Indian Terms.) 


DARU ’L-BAWAR (5i,31 Ie). 
Lit. * The abode of perdition.? A term used 
for bell in the: Qur'an, Surah xiv. 83: +‘ And 
have made their people to alight at the abode 
of perdition” 


DARU 'L-HARB (~p<t ts) 
“The: land of warfare.” According to the 
Dictionary Gheydsy ‘l-Lughat, Daru ‘l-harb 
is * a country. belonging to infidels which has 
not been subdued by Islam.” According te 
the Qamus, it is “a country in which - peace 
has not neen proclaimed between Mnslims 
and unbelievers.” 

In the Yatdwa: Alumgiri, vol. ii. p. 854, it is 
written that a Daru.'l-harb hecomes a Dara 
‘Ldsiam on one condition, namely, the promul- 
gation of the edicts of Islam. The Imam 
Muhammad, in his book’ called the Ziyadah, 
says a Daru ’l-Tsldm again becomes a Daru ’I- 
harb, according to Abii. Hanifah, on three 
conditions, namely (1) That the edicts of the 
unbelievers be promulgated, and the edicts ol 
Islam be suppressed; (2) That the country in 
question bo. adjoining a Daru ’l-harb and no 
other Meslim country Jie between them 
(that is, when the duty of Jihad or religious 
war beconies moumbent on them, and they 
have not the power tocany iton). (3) That no 
protection (amar) remains for either a Muslim 
or-a zimnit: viz, that amanu 'l-awwal, or that 
first protection which wasgiven them when the 
country was first conyucred by lalam. The 
Imams Yiisuf and Muhammad both say that 
when the edicts of* unbelievers are promul- 
gated in a country, it is sufticient to consti 
tuteit a Daru 7l-hurb. : 

In the Raddu ’l-Mukhtér, vol. iii. p. 391, it 
is stated, “If the edicts: of Islam remain in 
force, together with the edicts of the be 
lievers, then the country cannot be said to be 
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‘a Daru’l-harh.” The important question as 
to whether a country in the position of Hiu- 
dustan may he considered a Daru ‘l-Jslem ov 
a Daru 'l-harb has been fully discussed by 
Dr. W. W. Huater. of the Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice, in his work entitled. Jndzan Musulmans, 
whict is the result of carefu) inquiry as to 
the necessary conditions of a Jihad, or a 
Crescentade instituted at the time of the 
excitement which cxisted in Indja in 
1870-71, in Consequence’ of a Wahhabi con- 
spiracy for the overthrow of Christian rule in 
that eountry. The whole matter, according 
lo the Sunni Musulmans, hinges upen the 
quostien whether India is. Dury ‘I-harb, “a 
land of warfare.” or Daru ‘l-fslam. “a land 
of Isiam,” 

The Multis belonging 10 the Hanifi and 
Shafi‘i sects at Makkah decided that, “ as.long 
as even some of’ the peculiar observances of 
Tslam prevail in a country, it is Darut-Lslain.” 

The decision of the Mufti uf the Maliki sect 
was very similar, being to Lhe following effect: 
“A country does not becgmo Daru /-harh 
as soon as it passes into the hands of the 
infidels, but when al) or most of the injunc- 
tions of [slam disappear therefrom.” 

The law doctors of North India decided 
tbat, “the absence of protectton and liberty 
to Musulmans is essential in a Jihad, or reli- 
gious war, and also that thero should bea 
probability of victory to the armies of Isiim.” 

The Shitah decision an the subject was as 
follows: “A Jihad is lawful only when the 
armies of Islam areled by the rightful Iman. 
when arms and ammunitions of war and ex: 
perienced warriors are ready, when it is 
aguinst the enemies of God, when be who 
makes war is in possession of his reason. and 
when he bas secured the permission of his 
paronts, ond has sufficient money to meet the 
oxpenses of his journey.” 

The Sunnis and Sbitahs alike believe in 
the eventual triumph of Islam, when the 
whole world shall become followers of the 
Prophet of Arabia; but whilst the Sunnis 
are, of course, ready to undertake 
accomplishment of this great end. * whenever 
there is a probability of victory to the Mu- 
sulmans,” the Shi‘ahs, time to the one great 
principle of their sect. must wait until the 
appearance of arightiul Imam. (vsHan.]} 


DARU ‘L-ISLAM (“—3t te), 
“ Land of Islam.” According to the Raddy 'f- 
MukAfar, vol. iis; p. 391. it is a country 
in which the ediels of Us)4u are fully pro- 
mulgated. ; 

Tn a state brought under Muslims, all those 
who do not embrace the faith are placed 
under. certain disabilities. They can worship 
God according to their own customs. prowided 
they are not tdoluters ; but if must be done 
without any ostentation, and. whilst churches 
and synagogues may be repaired. wo new place 
of worship can be erected. ‘ The constraction 
of churches, or synagogues, in Muslim terri- 
tory is. unlawful, this being forbidden in the 
Traditions ; but U places of worship belang- 
ing to Jews, or Christians, be destroyed. o 


the - 
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fall into decay, they are at liberty to repair 
them. because buildings cannot endure for 
ever.” 

{dol temples must be destroyed. and 
idolatry suppressed by force in al) countries 
ruled according. to strict Muslim law.. (He- 
ddyah, vol. ii. p. 219.) ; 

For further particulars, see article DaRu 
*L-HARB. j 


DARU ‘L-QARAR (},-# Ne). 
“The abode that abideth.” An expression 
which occurs inthe Qur’an. Surah xl. 42: “O 
my ‘people! this present life is only a passing 
joy, but the life to come 1s the mansion that 
albideth,” 

DARU ’S-SALAM (pi2—1 Ns). 
“The abode of pezce.” An expression which 
occurs in the Qur'an, Sarah vi. 127: © For 
them is a dwelling of peace with their Lord! 
and in reeompense for their works, shall He 
be their proloctor.” 


DARU ’S-SALTANAH (&:bL3 jo). 


“ The seat of government.” A term given to 


‘the capita] of 2 province, or a Muslim state. 


DARU ‘S$-SAWAB (—*,51 jie). 
+ The house of recompense” A name given 
to the Jannatu ‘Adu. or Garden of Eden, by. 
the commentator al-Baizawi. ; 


DARVESH, DARWISH (crx). 
A Persian word for a religious mendicaul. A 
dervesh. It is derived from the word dar, 
“a door”; Af one who goes from door to 
door. Amongst religious Mahammadans, the 
darvesh js called a fagir, which is the word 
gonerally used for religious mendicant ordors 
in Arabic books. The subject is, thesefore, 
considered in tho article on raqir. 


DAUGHTERS. Arabic Bint, 
pl. Bundt; Heb. Bath (ny). ln 


the law of inheritance, the position of a 
daughter is socured by a verse im the Qar’an, 
Sirah iv. 12: -* With regard to your children, 
God has commanded you to give the sons the 
portion. of two daughters. and if there be 
daughters, more than two, ther. they shall 
have two-thirds of that which their father 
hath left, but if she be an only daughter she 
shall have the half.” ° 
The Strdjiyeh explams 
follows:— > 
_ “Danghters begotteu by the deceased tako 
in three cases: half goes to one only, and two- 
thirds to two or more: and, if there be a 
sou, the male has the share of two females, 
and he makes them residuaries. The son's 
duaghters are like the, daughters begotten 
by the deceased: and they may be in six 
cases: half goes lo one only, and two-thirds 
to. two or more,-on failure of daughters be- 


the above ay 


i. gotten by the deceased ; with a single daugh- 
‘ter of the deceased. they have a Sixth, Soa 


Ploting (with the daughter’s half) two-thirds : 
but, with two daughters of the deceased, they 
have no share of the inheritance. unless there 
be. m an equal degree with, or. in a lower 
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degree than. them, a boy. who makes them 
residuaries. As to the remainder between 
them. the male has the portion uf two 
females ; and all of. tho son's daueliters are 
excluded by the son himself. 

“If a man leave three son’s daughters, 
some of them in lower degrees than others, 
and three daurhtors of the son of another 
son, some of thew in Jower degree than others, 
and three daughters of the son’s son of 
another son, some of them in lower degrees 
than others, as in the followmg table. this is 
called the case of tashbih 


First. set. Second set. Third set. 
Son. Son, Son, 
Son, daughter Son. Son 
Son. danghter. Son, daughter. Son 


Son..daughter. Son, daughter. Son, daughter. 
Sonu, daughter Son, daughter, 
Son, daughter. 


‘*Here the eldest of the first line has none 
equal in degree with her; the middle one of 
the first line is equalled in degree by the 
eldest of the second. and,the youngest of the 
first line is equalled by the middle one of 
the second, and by the éldest of the third line: 
the voungest of the second line is equated 
by the middle one of the third lime, and the 
youngest of the third set has no oqual in 
degree. When thou hast comprehended this, 
then we say: the eldest of the first line bas a 
moiety; the middle one -of the first line has 
a sixth, together with her eyual in degree, to 
make up two-thirds; and those in lower 
degrees never take anything, unless there be 
a son with them, who makes them residua- 
ries, both her who is equal to him in degree, 
and her who is above him, but who is not 
entitled to a share; those below him .are ex- 
eluded,” (Ramsay’s ed. As-Sirdjiych.) 

The age of puberty, or majority, of a 
daughter is established by the usual signs of 
womanhood ; hut in the absence of these signs. 
according to Aba Hanifah, she js not-of age 
until she is eigbteen. But the two Imams, 
Muhammad and Yisuf, 6x the age at fifteen. 
and with this opinion the Imam ash-Shatii 
agrees. 

With regard to 2 daughter’s freedom in z 
marriage contract. Shaikh -Abdu *FHaqg. in 
his commentary on the Traditions (vol. iit, 
p. 105), says, “All the learned doctors are 
agrecd that » virgin daughter, until she has 
arrived at the age of puberty, is entirely at 
the disposal of ber father or Jawful guardian, 
but {hat in the event. of a woman having: been 
left a widow after she has attained the age 
of puberty, she 19 entirely af liberty to marry 
whom she likes” There 1s, however, he says 
some difference of opinion ag to the free- 
dom of a girl who has not been married and 
has arrived at the age of puberty. . Abd 
Hanitah rules that she is entirely free from 
the control of her guardian with regard to her 
marriage but ash-Shatiti rules otherwise. 
Again. as regards a widow who is not ot 
age. Abit Hanifah says she cannot marry 
without her guardian’s permission but ash- 
Shafi‘i says she is free. 
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According to the teaching of the Prophet 
“a virgin daughter gives her consent to ma 
riage by silence.” He alyo taught « that a 
womarrripe in years shall have her consent 
asked, and if khe remain silent her silence is 
covsent. but if she do not consent, she shall 
not be forcéd.” But this tradition is also to 
be compared with another, in which he said, 
“There is'no marriage without ihe permission 
of the guardians.” (Mishkai, xiii. c. iv. pt. 2) 
Hence the difference between the learned 
doctors on this subject. 

The author of the Akhlay-i-Jaldl says itis 
not advisable to teach girls to read and write, 
and this is the general feeling amongst 
Mubammadans in al) paris of the world, 
although it is considered right to enable 
them to recite the Quran and tho Liturgical 
prayers. 

he father or guardian is to be blamed who 
does not marry his daughter at an eatly age. 


’ for Muhammad is related to have said, * It 


a 
re - 


is written in the Beok of Moses, that who 
soever does not marry his daughter when she 
hath reached the age of twelve years is re- 
sponsible for any sin she may commit.” 

The ancient Arabs uged to call the angels 
the, daughtors of Qod.” and objected stronaly 
as the Badawis do in the present day. to 
temale offspring, and they used to/bury their 
infant daughters alive. These practices Mu- 
hammad reprobates in the Qur’an, Surah xvi. 
59: “ And they ascribe daughters unto God ! 
Glory be to Him! Bunt they desiro them nol 
for themselves. For when the birth of a 
daughter js aunounced to any one of them 
dark shadows settle on his face, and he is sad; 
he hideth bim from the people because of 
the illtidings. Shall he keep it with disgrace, 
or bury it in the dust? Are not their judg 
ments wrong?” : 

. Mv. Rodwell remarks on this verse; ** Thus 
Rabbinista teaches that to be a woman: is a 
great degradation. The tnodern Jew says in 
his Daily Prayers, fol. 5, 6, \Blossed art thou, 
O Lord oue-God! King of the Universe! who 
hath not made me a wulnan” 


DUMAH (&, 0). A tortified town 
held by the Christian chief Ukaidar, who was 
defeated by tho Muslim general Khiilid, and 
by him converted to Muhammadanism, a.H. 9 
Unt the mereenary character of Ukaidar’s 
conversion led him to revolt after Muham- 
mad's death Muir's Life of Mahomet, vol 
1v. p. 191.) 


DAVID. Arabic Dawud, or 
Déutd. A king of Israel and .« Prophet 
lo whom God revealed the Zuber, or Book 
of Psalms. [zaBur.] He has no special 
title or kalimah, as all Muslims are agreed 
ihat he was not a law-giver or the founder 
of a dispensation. The account of him in 
the Quan is exceedingly meagre. It is 
given as rollows, with the commentators 
remarks translated in italics by Mr. Lane :— 

“ Aud God gave him (David) the kingship 
over the children of Israel, and wisdom, after 
the death of Samuel and Saul, and they 
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[namely these two gifts] had not been geven 
together to any one before him; and He taught 
him what He pleased, as the art of making 
coats of mail, and the language of birds. And 
were it not for God's repelling men, one by 
another, surely the earth had become corrupt 
by the predominance of the polytheists and the 
pA of the Muslims ond the ruin of the 
places of worship: but God is beneheent to 
the peoples, and hath repelled some by others.” 
(Sarah ti. 227.) 

“ Hath the story of the two opposing parties 
come onto thee, when they ascended over the 
walls of the oratory of David, having been pre- 
vented going in unto him by the door, because of 
his being enguged in devotion?. When they 
went in unto David, and he was frightened at 
them, they suid, Fear not: we ure two oppos- 
ing parties. /t is said that they were two 
parties of more than one each; and it 7s said 
that they. were two individuals, anyels, who 
vame as two litigants, to admonish David, who 
had ninety-nine unives, and had desired the wife 
of a person who had none but her, ard:married 
her and taken her as his wife. [One of them 
said,] One of us hath wronged the other: 
therefore judge between us with aruth, and 
be not unjust, but direct us inte the right 
way. Verily this my brother tm religion hac: 
nine-and-ninety ewes, and I had one ewe; anc 
he said, Make me hér keeper. And he over- 
came-me in the dispute-—And the other con- 
Jessed him to have spoken truth.—[David]} 
said, Verily he hath wronged thee in demand- 
ing thy ewe toadd her to his. ewes; and verily 
many associates wrong one another except 
those who believe and do righteous deeds: 
and few indeed ave they.—And the two angels 
said, ascending in their [proper or assumed] 
forms to heaven, The man hath passed sentence 
ayoinst himself. So David was admonished. 
And David perceived that We had tricd hin 
by his love of that woman ; wherefore he asked 
pardon of his Lord, and foll down bowing 
himself. (ur prostrating himself), and repented. 
So We forgave him that; and verily for him 
[was ordained] o high rank with Us (that ts. 
an tncrease of yood fortune tn thes world), and 
[there shall be for him] an excellent retreat 
in the world tocome.” (Sarah xxxviii. 20+24.) 

“We compelled the mountains to glorify 
Ug, with David, and the birds also, on his com- 
manding them to do so, when he experienced 
languor ; and We did this. And We taught 
him the art of making coats of mail (for 
before his time plates of metal were used) for 
you amony mankind in general, that they 
might defend you from your suffering ¢n 
warring with your enermes.—Will ye then, 
O people of Mecca, be thankful for Aly 
favours, believing the apostles?” (Surah xxi. 
79, 80.) 

Sale observes that Yahya the commentator, 
most rationally understands hereby the divine 
revelations which David received from God, 
and not the art of making coats of mail_— 
The cause of his applying himself to this.art 
is thus velated in the Afiaty 'z-Zaman :—-He 
used to go forth in disguise; and when he 
found any people who knew him not, he ap. 
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proached then and asked them respecting 
the conduct of David, and they praised him 
and prayed for him: but one day, as he was 
asking questions respecting himself as usual, 
God sent to him an angel in the form of a 
human heing, who said. “ An excellent man 
were Davidif he did not take from the public 
treasury.” Whereupon the heart of David 
was contracted. and he begged of God to 
render him independent: so He made iron soft 
to him, and it became in his hands as thread : 
and he used to sell & coat of mail for fou) 
thousand [pieces of money—whether gold o. 
silver is not said}, and with part of this he 
obtained food for himself, and part he gavein 
alms, and with part he fed his fainily. Hence 
an excellent voat of mail fs often called by 
the Arabs “ Diwudi.” te. “* Davidean.” (See 
Lane’s translation of The Thousand and One 
Nights, chap. viii. note 5.) 

David, it is said, divided his time regularly, 
setting apart one day for the service of God, 
another day for rendering justice to his 
people, another day for preaching to them. 
and another day fur his own affairs, 


DA‘WA (csyt9). A claim in a law- 
suit. A claim er demand. (See Hamilton’s 
Hidayah, vol. iii. p. 63.) 


DA‘WAH (ise0). Lit. “A call. ine 
vocation (1.e. of God’s help).” A term used to 
oxpress a system of iucantation which is held 
to be lawful by orthodox Muhammadans; 
whilst sthr, “ magic,” and kahdnah. - fortune- 
telling,” are said to be unlawful. the Pro- 
phet baving forbidden both. 

From the Muslim books it appears that 
Muhainmad is believed to have sanctioned the 
use of spells and incantations, sv ong as the 
words used were only those of the names ot 
God, or of the good angels, and of the good 
genii ; although the more strict amongst 
them (the Wabhabis, for example,) would say 
that only an invocation of God Himself was 


| lawful—teaching which appears to be more 


in accordance with that of Muhammad, who 
is related to have said. “There is nothing 
wrong in using spells so long as you do not 
associnte anything with God.” (Mishkdt, xsi. 
c.i.) It is therefore clearly lawful to use 
charms and awulets on which the name of 
God only is inscribed, and to invoke the help 
of God by any ceremony, provided no one is 
associated with Hin:. 

The science of deéwah has, howeve:. sven 
very much elaborated; und in many respects 
its teachers seom to have departed from the 
original teaching of their Prophet on the sub- 
ject. 

Tn India, the most popular work on da‘wah 
is the Jawdahiru ’l-Khamsah, by Shaikh Aba 
‘l-Muwayyid of Gujerat, a.m. 956, in which he 
says the science is used for the following 
purposes. (1) Te establish friendship or 
enmity between two persons. (2) 'To cause 
the cure, or the sickness and death, of a per- 
son. (8) To secure the accomplishment of 
one’s wishes, both temporal and spiritual, 
(4) To obtain defeat or victory in battle, 
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This. book is largely made up of Hindu 
customs which, in India, have become part of 
Muhanmmadanism; but we shall endeavour 
to confine ourselves to a consideration of 
those sections which exhibit the so-called 
Science as it exists in its relation to Islam. 

In order to explain this occult science, we 
shall consider it under the following divisions: 

1. The qualifications necessary for the ‘dmil, 
or the person who practices it. 

2. The tables required by the teacher, and 
their uses. ; , 

3. An explanation of the terms nisab, zakat,. 
‘ushr, qufl, daur, bazl, khatm, and sari‘u ‘l- 
tjaoah, and their uses. <p 

4, The methods employed for commanding 
the presence of the genii. 

I. When anyone enters upon the study of the 
science, he must begin by paying the utmost 
attention to cleanliness. No dog, or cat, or 
any stranger, is allowed to enter his dwelling- 
place, and he must purify his house by burn- 
ing wood-aloes, pastiles, and other sweet- 
scented perfumes. He must take the utmost 
care that his body is in no way defiled, and he 
must bathe and perform the legal ablutions 
constantly. A most important preparation 
for the exercise of the art is a forty-days’ fast 
(chillu), when he must sleep on 2 mat spread 
on the ground, sleep as little as possible, and 
not enter into general conversation. Hxor- 
cists not unfrequently repair to some cave or 
retired spot in order to undergo complete 
abstinence. 

The diet of the exorcist must depend upon 


Letters of the Alphabet arranged | 1 { 
according to the Abjad [angap], 
with their respective numbor. 


The Special Attributes or Names aby 
of God. Allah, 
The Number of the Attribute. 66 
The Meaning o: the Attribute. God. 
|, Terrible 


The Glass of the Attribute. 


The Quality, Vice, or Virtue of 
the Letter. 


Fire, 


The Elements. (Arba‘ah ‘Andasir.) 


The Perfume of the Letter. 


Hamal. 


The Signs of the Zodiac. pie 


(Buri) 


[Friendship. 


Black Aloes 
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the kind of asmda, or names of God he intends 
to recite. If they are the asma'u’l-jaldliyak, 
or “ terrible attributes ” of the Almighty, then 
he must refrain from the use of meat, fish, 
eggs, honey, and musk. If they are the 
asma’u ’l-jamdliyah, or “ amiable attributes, 

he must abstain from butter, curds, vinegar, 
salt, and ambergrise. If he intends to recite 
both attributes, ho must then abstain from 
such things as garlic, onions, and assafetida. 

It is also of the utmost importance that the 
exorcist should eat things which are lawful, 
always speak the truth, and not cherish a 
proud or haughty spirit. He should be care- 
ful not. to make a digplay of his powers before 
the world, but treasure up in his bosom the 
knowledge of his acquirements. It is con- 
sidered very dangerous to his own life fora 
novice to practioe the science of exorcism. 

If. Previous to reciting any of the names 
or attributes of ‘God for the establishment. of 
friendship or, enmity in behalf of any person, 
it is necessary to ascertain the initials of his 
or her name in the Arabic alphabet, which 
letters are considered by exorcists to be con- 
nected with the twelve signs of the zodiac, 
the seven planets, and tho four elements. 
The following tables, which are taken from the 
Jawahiru 'l-Khamsah, occur, in a similar form, 
in all books on exorcism, give the above com- 
binations, together with the nature of the per- 
fume to be burnt, and the names of the presid- 
ing genius and guardian angel, These tables 
may be considered the key to the whole 
science of exorcism. 


2 ~~ 5 & 
a cil 
aqi. | Hadi 
113 114 65 20 

Eternal. | Assembler. Reckoner.} Guide. 

Auiable, Amiable. 

Aimiable 
combined, 
Enmity Enmity, 
Eee eee 
Water. | Earth, ines? 4; 


Flamul. 
Ram. 


Saratan. 
Orab, 


= ; d - 2 5 
Zuhal. | Mushtart, | Mirrikh. PAilrahe 
ae een corre ) Sean. Jupiter, Mars. Venus. 
The Genii. (Jmn.) Qayupush,| Danish. |, Nulash. | Twaydsh.| Huish. | 
‘The Quardiau Angels. uoak ot) Jsrafil. | Jibrail. | KalkaTl. | Dardivtl. | Durba’il. 


10 
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Letters of the Alphabet arranged | 6 ; Bee 318 
according to the Abjad [{aBtAn], E 
with their respective number. 


ES [iw i oot rato 
| The Special Attributes or Names oss 353 gs \b peal 
of God.. Take | Haqg. Fakir. Vian. 
46 


fe] 
D> 


| 


The Number of the Attribute. Si | 108 215 130 


The Meaning of the Attribute. 


Friend. Purifier. Truth. Holy. Chief. | 

The Class of the Attribute. Combined. | Lérrible. | Amiable, 

The Quality, Vice, or Virtue of Love. Love. Desire. } Attraction. 

the Letter. 
The Elements. Air. Water. Earth. Fire. Air, 
(Arba‘ah ‘Anasi7.) : 
The Perfume of the Letter. Camphor.| Honey. Saffron. k. Rose 
Leaves. 


Mus 
The Signs of the Godiac. Jauza’, Saratan.-| Jady Hameal. Mizan. : 
(Buriy.) | Twins Crab. Goat. Ram Scales. 
The Planets. ~— *Utarid, Qamar. Zuhal. Mushtari. | 
(Kawakib ) Mercury Moon. Saturn. | Jupiter. 
The Genii. (Jinn.) Puyiish. | Kapash. | ‘Ayash. Shahbish. 
The Guardian Angel. Raftma‘il. | Sharka@il. | Tankafil. | Tshma’iL |Sarakika’ll. 


(Muwakkil.) 


Letters of the Alphabet arranged| 20 
according to the Abjad [ansap]. 


with their,respective number. 


| 


ic 


The Special Attributes or Names 
of God. 


The Number of the Attribute. 
The Meaning of the Attribute. 


The Class of the Attribute. 
The Quality, Vice. or Virtne of} Love. |Separation. 
the Letter. 
The Elements. Water. Karth. Fire. Air. 
(‘Arba‘ah ‘Anasir.) 


The Perfume of the Letter. Appies. Quince. | Hyacii th. | Different 
kinds of 
Seents, 
‘Agrab. ; 
Scorpion. 


The Signs of the Zodiac 


Asad. Mizan. Qaus. 


‘(Burig.. : Lion, Seales. Archer. 

The Planets. te Shams. ‘Utarid. | Qamar, Zuhal. 
(Kewakib.) Sun. Mercury. Moon. Saturn. 
The Genii. (Jian.) Fa‘yfish. 


The Guardian Angels. 


: Kharara'il. 
(Muwakkil. 
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Letters of the Alphabet arranged 
according to the Abjad (apsaD], 
with their respective number. 


The Special Attributes or Names 
of God. 


The Number of the Attribute 134 
- Exalted, 


The Meaning of the Attribute. 


The Class of the Attribute, 


The Quality, Vice, or Virtue of | Riches 
the Letter. 


The Elements. Earth, Sire. 
(Arba‘ah ‘Anasir ) 


| 
The Perfame of the Letter White 


aa 
a 
Se 
:f 
&y 
ac 
ss 

y 

S 
sf 


Popper 

The Signs of the Zodiac. Sumbulah. 
( Burij.) Virgin. 

The Planets. Mushiari. 


(Kawakib.) 


The Genii. 
(.Jinn.) 


The Guardian Angels. 
(Muwakkil.) 


Jupiter. 


Letters of the Alphabet arranged | 300 re 500 
according to the Aljad [aBJap], 
with their respective number 
The Special Attributes or Names ape l,i eal 
; Shafi Tawwab. Sabit. 


od 
eke idevmine |_| | 
The Class of the Attribute. | Amiable. | Amiable.. Terrible. 


The Quality, Vice, or Vutue of | Enmity. Sleepless- Hatred. 
the Letter. ness. 
The Elements. Fire. Air, Water 
(Arb‘ah + Andsir.) 


The Perfume of the Letter. White Aloes. White Aloes. 


The Signs of the Zodiac. ‘Agrab. Dalw. fit. 
fens ( Burij.) Watering Pat. Fish. 
b Qamar. Zuhal, Mushiari Mirrikh. 

cid Ee (Kasbatib) Jupiter. Mars. 


RS 


The Genii. (Jtnn.) Tashyish. Latyush. Twahyush Dalayish. 
The Guardian Angels. Amyra’il. Azra’1L Mika'il. Mabkail. 


(Muwakkil.) 
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Letters of the Alphabet arranged 
according to the Abjad [ansaD], 
with their respective number. 


The Special Attributes or Names pe 
of God. Zahir. 


The Number of the Attribute. 1001 1106 
‘The Meaning of the Attribute. Rememberer.| Punisher. Evident. | 
iv. 


Great 
Forgiver. 


The Class of the Attribute. Combined. Terrible. 


The Quality, Vice, or Virtue of} Hatred. Hatred. Enmity. 
the Letter. 
‘The Elements. Fire. A 
(Arba’ah ‘Anasir.) 
The Perfume of the Letter. Sweet Laburnam. 
Basil. 
The Signs of the Zodiac. Qaus. Dalw. 
( Buri.) Archer. Watering 
Pot. 


The Planets. Shams. Zuhrak. 
(Kawakib.) San. Venus. 


Conva- 
lescence. 


Earth. 


Water. 


Jasmine. Cloves. 


‘Utarid. 
Mercury. 


The Genii. Twakapish.| Ghayish, | Ghafuoush. | ‘Arkupish. 
(Jinn.) é 
The Quardian Angel. Harta'il. Norail. 


(Muwakkil.) 


The sex of the sigus of the Zodiac (6uriy) has becn determined as in the following table, 
Between males and females exists friendship; between males and hermaphrodites sometimes 
friendship sometimes enmity; between females and hermaphrodites the most inveterate. 
enmity :— 


MALES, FEMALES. HIERMAPHRODITES. 
Ram . Burj-i-Hamal. Bull . . Burj-1-Saur. Twins . . Burj-i-Jauza. 
Lion . Burj-t- Asad. Scales. . Burj-i-Mizan. Virgin . Burj-i-Sumbulah. 
Scorpion . Burj-t--Agrab. Crab . . Burj-t-Saratan. Goats. . Burj-t-Jady. 
Fish . . Burj-1-Hut. Watering 
Archer . Bury-i-Qaus. Pot.  . Burj-t-Dalw. 


Rerolbeiels ‘have determined the relative dispositions of the planets (kawakib) to be as 
follows :-— 


Venus | Venus | Jupiter | Jupiter Sun ? 
and and and and and Friendship. 
Saturn, | Moon. | Venus. . | Veuus, ik 


Mixed Friendship and 
Enmity or Indiffer- 
ence. 


Moon | Saturn | Jupiter | Mars | Venus 
and and and and. and. and and 
ercury.|Mercury,|Mercury.|Mercury.|Mercury.| Venus. |Mercury. 


Saturn | Saturn | Mars Mars | Saturn | Jupiter | Jupiter 
and and and and and and and | > Enmiby. 
Sun. Moon. | Moon. | Sun Sun. Mars. } Saturn. 
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The four elements (arba'ah ‘anasir) stand in relation to each other as follows :— 


Water and Water. 


Fire and Fire. Air and Air. 


Karvh and Earth. 


i Friendship. 


San GUIGRO™T, GAP Rte er aerate | fate ens epsenpmsononmarmenpioenGaoocoe 


Fire and Air, 


Air and Water. 


} Mixed Friendship and Enmity 
or Indifference. 


————— 


Fire and Water. 
Fire and Karth. 


As an illustration of the use of these tables, 
two persons, Akram and Rahimah, contem- 
plate a matrimonial alliance, and wish to 
know if it will be a happy union or other- 
wise. 

The exorcist must sirst ascertain if the 


elements («rba‘ah ‘anasir), the signs of the 
zodiac ee ), and the planets (Lawakib), are 


amicably or inimicably disposed to each other 
in the cases of these two individuals, and also 
if there ia a combination expressed in the sm 
or name of God connected with their initial 
Ictters. 

. In the present instance the initial letter of 
Akram is aif, and that of Rabimah, va, and 
a reference to the foregoing tables will pro- 
duce the following results :-— 


Akrem. Rahimah. 
(p5"). (deems). 
Initial letter. Alit ¥. Ra) 
The quality of 
the letter. Friendship. Friendship. 
The element, Fire. Karth. 
The attribute. Allah. Rabb. 
The quality of 
the attribute. Terrible. Terrible. 
The planet. Saturn Mercury. 
The sign of the 
zodiac. The ram. The virgin. 
The perfume. Bleck aloes.. Rose water. 
The genius. Qayupish. Rahiish. 
The angel. Iscafil. Amwakil 


In considering this case, the exorcist will 
observe that there is a combination in the 
attributes of God, both belonging to the asmd’u 
*tjalaliyah, or terrible attributes. There is also 


a combination in the quality of the letters, . 


both implying friendship. Their respective 
planets, Saturn and Mercury, show & comhi- 
nation of either mixed friendship and enmity, 
or, perhaps, indifference. The sign of the 
zodiac, the ram being a male, and that of the 
virgin 2 hermaphrodite, show a possible alter: 
nation of iriendship and enmity between the 
parties. The elements, fire and earth, being 
opposed, imply enmity. It therefore appears 
that there will be nothing against theset wo per- 
sons, Akram and Rahimah forming 4 matrimo- 
nial ailiance, and that they may reasonably ex- 
pect as much happiness from their union as 
ugnally falls to the lot of the human race. 


Should the good offices of the exorcist be re- | 


Karth and Water. 


quested, he will, by incantation, according to 
the table given, appeal to the Almighty as 
Allah and Rabb, call in the aid of the gsnii 
Qayuptsh and Rahiish, and of the guardian 
angels, Israfil and Amwakil. The perfumes he 
will burn in hisnumerous recitals will be black 


‘aloes and rose-water, aud so bring about a 
‘Speedy increase in the happiness of the per- 


sons of Akratn and Rahimah! 
Iii. As we have already explained, the in- 


'-cantationg used by exorgists consist in tho 


recital of either the names or attributes of 
God, or of certain formule which are given ir 
books on the subject. In the Jawahiru ’l- 
Khamseh, there were many forms of incanta- 
tion, but wo select the following one to illus- 
trate the subject :—- 


Samly 9 dail) 

Subbdnaka! la ildhailla anta! Rabba- 
kulli-shai'in! wa warigohu! wa razigahu! wa 
rahimaku ! 

Glory be to Thee! There is no deity but 
Thee! The Lord of All! and the Inheritor 
thereof! and the Provider therefor! and the 
Merciful thereon ! 


This incantation consists of forty-four 
letters, exclusive of vowel points, as is shown 
by tho following table :— 


1 Co od Sin 60 
2 » Ba 2 
8 te Ha 8 
4 t Alrf 1 
5 re) Nin 50 
6 J Kaf 20 
7 J Lam 30 
8 Lj Alif 1 
9 \) Alif l 
10 | Lam 30 
11 & Ha 5 
12 \ Alif 1 
13 J Lam 30 
14 J Lam 30 
15 \ Alif 1 
16 \ Alif 1 
i7 re) Nao 50 
18 es Ta 400 
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19 rs Ra 200 
21 ~ Ba Z 
22 re) Kaf 20 
23 J Lam 30. 
9A J Lain 80 
25 e. Shin 300 
26 cs Ya. 10 
27 ° Hamzah 1 
28 9 Wau 6 
29 Wau 6 
30 ¢ Alif 1 
31 ) Ra 200 
32 > Sa 500 
33 P-) Ha 5 
34 9 Wau 6 
35 ) Ra 200 
36 \ Alf ] 
37 Ne Za 7 
38 3 Qatf LOO 
39 =) Ha 5 
40 3 Wau 6 
4) ) Ra 200 
42 i} Alif 1 
43 c Ha 8 
44, ° Mim 40 
45 » Ha 5 
261: 


In reciting such an invocation, nnits are 
reckoned as hundreds, tens as thousands, hun- 
dreds as tens of thousands, and thousands as 
hundreds of thousands. 

‘In the above formula— 

Its nisab, or fixed estate, is the 
number of letters (¢.¢. 45) put 
into thousands= . a i 

Its zakat, oy alms, is the half of 
the nisab added to iteelf, 
4,500 and 2,250= . 

Its ‘ushr, or tithes, is half of the 
above half addod to the atkat, 
6,750 and 1,125= 

{ts guff, or lock, is half of 1,125 — 

its daur, or circle, is obtained by 
adding to its qufl the sum of 
the ‘ushr and then doubling 
the total :— 
a 663 


7,875 


4,500 


6,75) 


7? 815 
568 


8,438 
8,438 


lis buzl, or yvit, is the fixed 
number . A of a ‘ 
lis khatm, 01 seal, is the fixed 
pumber‘e - =~ - + 4,200 
(ts sariy “l-tjdbak, or speedy 
answer, is the fixed number 12,000 


Total 


i 


pA’ WAB 


Alftor the exorcist has recited the formula 
the above number of times, he should, ia 
order to make a reply more cettam, treble 
the nisdb, making it 135,000, and then add 


| 2.618, the value of the combined number of 


letters, making a total of 187,613 recitals. 
The aumber of these recitals should be divided 
as nearly as possible in equal parts for each 
day's reading, provided it be completed within 
forty days. By a rehearsal of these, says our 
author, the mind of the exorcist becomes com 
pletely transported, and, whether «sleep or 
awake, he finds himself accompanied by 
spirits aud gonii (jinn) to the highest heavens 
and the lowest depths of earth. These spirits 
then reveal to him hidden mysteries. and 
render souls and spirits. obedient to the will 
of the exorcist. 

IV. {f the exorcist wish to command the 
preseuce of genii in behalf of a certain person, 
it is generally supposed to be effected in the 
following manner. He niust, first of all, shut 
himeelf up in a room and fast for forty days. 
He should besmear the chamber with red 
ochre, and, having purified himself, should sit 
on a small carpet, and proceed to call the 
genius or demon. He must, however, first 
find out what special genii are required to 
effect his purpose. If, for example,. he is 
about to call in the aid of these spirits in be- 
half of a person named Bahram (p}@) he will 
find out, first, the special zenii presiding over 
the aame, the Jetters of which are, omitting 
the vowel points, BH RAM Upon refer- 
ence to the table it will be seeu that they are 
Danush, Hiish, Rahiish, Qayupush, and Maj- 
bush. He must then find out what are the 
special names cf God inditated by these 
letters, which we tind 1n the table are al- Bagi, 
“the Eternal,” ul-Hadi, * the Guide,” ar-Rabd 
“the Lord,” Allah, “God,” al-Malik, “ the 
King.” He must then ascertain the power of 
the letters, indicating the number of times for 
the recital, which will be thus ;— 


B, 2equalto 200 
ones 500 
R,200 ,, 20,000 
Ag B'S 100 
M, 40 _sa, 4,000 
Total 21,800 
PTS 


The exorcist should then, in order to call 
‘in the telp of the genii, recite the following 
formula, not fewer than 24,800 times :— 

Ya Danushw! for the sake of the Eternat 
One! 

Ya Hiishu! for the sake of the Guide! 

Ya Rahdshu! for the sake of the Lord { 

Ya Qayupashu! for the sake of Allah! 

Ya Majbushu! for the sake of the King ! 

The exorcist will perform this recital with 
his face turned tewards the house of the 
object he wishes to affect, and burn the per- 
fumes indicated according to the table for th- 
letters of Bahram’s name. 

There are very many other methods of 
performing this exorcism, bat the foregoing 
will sufhce as 4 specimen of tho kind of ser. 

[mactc.] 


DAY 
DAY. ‘The Muhammadan day 


commences at sun-set; our Thursday even- 
ing, for example, being the beginning of the 
Muslim Friday. The Arabic Yaum denotes 
tho day of twenty-four hours, and Nahar, the 
day in eontradistinction to the night (/ail). 
The days of the week are as follows :— 

Yaumu ‘l-ahad. first-day, Sunday. 

Yaumu ‘l-isnain, second day, Monday. 

Yuumu ’s-salas@, third day, Tuesday. 

Youmu ’l-arba’, fourth day, Wednesday. 

Yaumu ‘l-khamis, Thursday. 

Yaumu ‘l-jum‘ah, Day of Assembly, Friday. 

Yaumu ’s-sabt, Sabbaih-day, Saturday. 

Of the days of the week, Monday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Wriday, are esteemed 
good and auspicious; the others evil. 
( Qanin-i-Islam, p. 403.) Friday is the spe- 
eial day appointed by Muhammad for meet- 
ing in the chief mosque for public worship, 
[ FRIDAY. | 


DAY OF JUDGMENT. 


RECTION. } 


DEATH. Arabic Maut; Wafat. 
Té ig distinctly taught in the Qur’én that 
the honr of death is fixed for every living 
creature. 

Sirah svi. 63: “If God were to punish men 
for their wrong-doing, He would not leave on 
the earth a single living creature; but He 
respites them until a stated time; and when 
¢heir time comes they cannot delay it an 
hour, nor can they hasten it.” 

Sarah iif. 182: Every soul must taste 
death, and ye. shall oniy be paid your hire on 
the day of resurrection.” 

Sirah L 17: “The agony of death shall 
oome in truth, that is what thou didst shun.” 

In the Traditions, Muhammad has taught 
that it is sinful to wish for death; “+ Wish not 
for death, not even if thou art a doer of good 
works, for peradventure thou mayest increase 
them with an increase of life. Nor even if 
thou art a sinner, for with increase of life 
thou mayest obtain God’s pardon.” 

One day the Prophet said: “ Whosoever 
loves to meet God, God will iove to meet him, 
and whoever dislikes to meet God, God will 
dislike to meet him.” Then ‘Ayishah said. 
“ Truly we all dislike death and consider ita 
great affiiction.” The Prophet replicd, “ Thou 
dost not understand me, When death comes 
near a believer, then God gives him a spirit of 
resignation, and so it is that there is nothing 
which a believer likes so much as death.” 

Al-Bard? ibn ‘Azib, one of the Companions, 
SAYS :— 

% I came out with the Prophet at the 
funeral of one of the assistants, and we arrived 
just at the grave, before they had interred 
the body. and the Prophet sat down, and we 
sat around aim with our heads down, and 
were so silent, that you might say that birds 
were sitting upon our heads. And there was 
a stick in che Prophet’s hand with which he 
kept striking the ground. Then he raised his 
head and said twice or thrice to bis compa- 
nions, ‘ Seek the protection of God from the 
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punishments of the grave. After that he 
said: ‘Vorily, when 2 Muslim separateth 
from the world and bringeth his soul to futu- 
rity, angels descend to him from the celestial 
regions, whose faces are white. You might 
say their faces are the sun, and they have a 
shroud of the shrouds of paradise, and per. 
fumes therefrom. So they.sit apart from the 
deceased, as far as the eyes can 8ee. After 
which the Angel of Death (Malaku ’l-Maut) 
comes to the deceased and sits at his head, 
and says, “ O pure soul, come forth to God’s 
pardon and pleasure.” Then the-soul comes 
out, issuing like water from a bag, and the 
Angel of Death takes it; and when he takes 
it, the angels do not allow it to remain in his 
hands for the twinkling of an eye. But when 
the Angel of Death has taken the soul of a 
servant of God, he resigns it to his assistants, 
in whose hands ‘is a shroud, and they put it 
into the shroud and with the perfumes, when 
a fragrance issues from the soul like the smel) 
of the best musk that is to be found on the 
face of the earth. Thon the angels carry it 
upwards, and they do not pass by any con- 
course of angels who do not say, -‘ What is 
this pure sou), and who is owner of it?” Anil 
they say, “Such a one, the son of such a one.” 
calling him by the best names by which he 
was known in the world, till they reach the 
lowest region of heaven with him.» And the 
angels ask the door to be opened for him, 
whieh isdone. Then angels follow it through 
each heaven, the angel of one region to those 
of the next, and so on till it reaches the 
seventh heaven, when God says, “ Write the 
name of My servant in ‘Illiytin, and return 
him towards the earth, that is, to his body 
which is buried in the earth, because I have 
created man from earth and return him to it, 
and will bring him out from 1 again as I 
brought him out at first.” Then the squls are 
returned into their bodies, when two angels 
[MUNKAR and NAKIR] come to the dead man 
and cause him to sit up, and say to him, 
“ Who is thy Lord?” He replies, “« My Lord 
is God.” Then they say, “ What is thy reli- 
ion?” He says, “Islam.” Then they say, 
* What is this man who is sent to you? ” (#.e. 
the Prophet). He says, “ Heis the Prophet 
of God.” Then they say, “ What is your proof 
of his mission?” He says, “1 read the book 
of God, and believed in it, and I proved it to 
be true.” Then a voice calls ont from the 
celestial regions, “My servant hath spoken 
true, therefore thro. for him a bed from 
Paradise, and dress him in clothes from Para- 
dise, and open a door for -him towards Para- 
dise.” Then peace and perfumes come for 
him from Paradise, and his grave is enlarged 
for him as far as the eye can seo. Théna 
man with a beautiful face comes to hii, 
elegantly dressed, and perfumed, and he says, 
« Be joyful in that which hath made thee so, 
this is the day which was promised thee.” 
Then the dead person says to him, “ Who art 
thou, for thy face is perfectly beautiful?” Anu 
the man replies, “I am thy good deeds.” 
Then the dead person cries out, “O Lord, 
hasten the resurtection for my sake!”’ 
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“¢But, continued the Prophet, ‘when an | 


infidel dies, and is about to pasa from the 
world and bring his soul to futurity, black- 


faced angels come down to him and with | 


them sackcloths. Then they sit from the 
dead as far, as the eye can see, after which 
the Angel of Death comes in order to sit at 
his head, and says, “ O impure soul! come 
forth to the wrath of God.” Then the soul is 
disturbed in the infidel’s body. Then the 
Angel of Death draws it out as a hot spit is 
drawn out of wet wool. 

“¢ Then the Angel of Death takes the sonl 
of the infidel, and having taken it, the angels 
do not allow it to remain with him the twink- 
ling of an eye. but they take it in the sack- 
cloth, and a disagreeable smell issues from 
the soul, like that of the most fetid carcass 
that can be met with upon the face of the 
earth. Then the angels carry it upwards and 
do not pass by any assembly. of angele who 
do not ask whose filthy soul is this. They 
answer such an one, the son of such an one, 
and they mention him by the worst names 
that he bore in the. world, till they arrive 
with it at the lowest heaven, and call the door 
to be opened, but it cannot be done.’ Then 
the Prophet repeated this verse: ‘ T’he doors of 
the celestial regions shall not be opened for them, 
nor shall they enter into paradise till a camel 
passes through the eye of a needle,’ Then God 
says, ‘ Write his history in Sijjin,’ which is the 
lowest earth; then his soul is thrown down 
with violence. Afterwards the Prophet re- 
peated this verse: ‘ Unite no partner with 
God, for whoever uniteth gods with God ts like 
that which falleth from high, and the birds 
snatch tt away, or the wind wafteth it to a dis- 
tant place. Then his soul is: replaced in his 
body, and two angels [MUNKAR and NaKIR] 
come to him and-set him up, and say, ‘Who 
is thy Lord?’ He says, ‘Alas! alas! I do 


not know.’ Then they say, ‘What is thy 
religion?’ He says, ‘Alas! alas! I do 
not know.’ And they say to him, ‘ What is 


the condition of the man who is sent down to 

ou?’ He says, ‘Alas! alas! I donot know.’ 

hen & voice comes: from above, saying, ‘He 
lieth ; therefore spread a bed of fire for him 
and open a door for him towards hell.’ Then 
the heat and hot winds of hell come to him, 
and his grave is made tight upon him, so as to 
squeeze his ribs. And a man with a hideous 
countenance comes to him shockingly dressed, 
of a vile smell, and he says, ‘ Be joyfal in 
that which maketh thee miserable; this is 


the day that was promised thee.’ Then the 
dead man says, ‘ Who art thou? Thy face 
is hideous,.and brings wickedness.’ He says, 


‘Tam thy impure actions.’ Then the dead 
person says, ‘O Lord, delay the resurrection 
on my account!’?” 

The ceremonies attending the death of a 
Muslim are described as follows by Jafir 
Sharif in Herklot’s Qandn-i-Jslam, as fol- 
lows':-—- 

Four or five days previous to a sick man’s 
approaching his dissolution, he makes his will 
in favour of his son or any other person, in the 
presence of two or more witnesses, and either 
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delivers it to others or retains it by him. In 
it he likewise appoints his executor. When 
about to expire, any learned reader of the 
Qur’an is sent for, and requested to. repeat 
with a loud voice the Sirah Ya Sin (or chap. 
xxxvi.), in order that the spirit of the man, 
by the hearing of its sound, may experience 
an easy concentration. It is said that when 
the spirit was commanded to enter the body 
of Adam, the soul having looked into it once, 
observed that it was a bad and dark place, 
and unworthy of its presence! Then the 
Just and Most Holy God illuminated the body 
of Adam with “lamps of light,” and com- 
manded the spirit to re-enter. It wentina 
second time, beheld the light, and saw the 
whole dwelling, and said, “ There is no plegs- 
ing sound here for me to listen to,” It is 
generally understood from the best ‘works of 
the mystics of the East, that it was owing to 
this circumstance that the Almighty created 
music. The holy spirit, on hearing the sound 
of this music became so delighted that it 
entered Adam’s body.. Commentators on the 
Qur’an, expositors of the Traditions and 
divines bave written, that that sound re- 
sembled that produced by the repeating of 
the Siiratu Ya Sin; it is therefore advisable 
to read at the hour of. death thie chapter 
for tranquillising the soul. 

The Kalimatu ’sh-shahadah [cREED] is 
also read with an audible voice by those 
present. They do not require the patient 
to read it himself, as at such a time he is 
in a distressing situation, and not in a fit 
state of mind to repeat the Kalimah. 

Most people lie insensible, and cannot even 
speak, but the pious retain their mental facul- 
ties and converse till the very last. ‘The fol- 
lowing is a moat serious religions rule amongst 
us, viz. that if a person desire the patient to 
repeat the Kalimah, and the sick man ox: 
pire without being able to do so, his faith is 
considered dnbious; whilst’ the man who 
directed him so to do thereby incurs guilt. 
It is therefore best that the sitters-by read 
it, in anticipation of the hope that the sick 
man, by hearing the sound of it, may bring 
it. to his recollection, and repeat it either aloud 
or in his own mind. In general, when a‘ per- 
son is on the point of death, they pour shar- 
hat, made of sugar and water, down his throat, 
to facilitate the exit of the vital spark, and 
some procure the holy water of the Zamzam 
well at Makkah. The raoment the spirit hay 
fled, the mouth is closed; because, if left 
open, it would present a disagreeable spec- 
tacle. The two great toes are brought in 
contact and fastened together with a thin slip 
of cloth, to prevent the legs remaining apart 
They born perfumes near the corpse. Should 
the individual have died in the evening, the 
sbrouding and burial take place before mid- 
night; if he die ata later hour, or should 
the articles required not be proeurable at 
that late hour, he is buried early on the fol- 
lowing morning. The sooner the sepulchral 
rites are performed the better, for it is not 
proper to keep a corpse long in the house 
and for this reason the Prophet said that 
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if he was a good man, the sooner he is buried 
the more quickly he will reach heaven; if a 
bad man, he should be speedily buried, in 
order that his unhappy lot may not fall upon 
others in the house; as also thatthe relatives 
of the deceased may not, by holding the 
corpse, weep too muck or go without food. 
There are male and female washers, whose 
province it is to wash and shroud the corpses 
for payment. Sometimes, however, the rela- 
tives do it themselves. In undertaking the 
operation cf washing, they dig a hole in the 
earth to receive the water used in the pro- 
cess, and prevent its spreading over'a large 
surface, a8 some men and women consider it 
bad to tread on such water. Then they place 
the corpse on a bed, country-cot, plank or 
straw. Some women, who are particular in 
these matters, are afraid even to venture near 
the place where the body has been washed. 
Having strippod the corpse aad laid it on its 
back, with its head to the east and feet to the 
west, they cover it with a cloth—reaching, if it 
be a man, from the navel to the salves of the 
legs, if 2 woman, extending from the chest te 
the feet—and wash it with warm or with cold 
water. They raise the body gently znd rub 
the abdomen four or five times, then pour 
‘plenty of water, and wash of all the dirt and 
filth with soap, &c., by means of flocks of 
cotton or cloth; after which, laying the body 
on the sides, they wash them; then the back, 
and the rest of the body ; but gently, because, 
life having but just departed, the body is 
still warm and not insensible to pain. After 
this they wash and clean it yell, so that no 
offensive smell may remain. They never 
throw water into the nostrils or mouth, but 
elean them with wicks of cloth or cotton. 
After that they perform wuz’ for him, z.e. 
they wash his mouth, the two upper extremi- 
ties up to the elbows, make masch |maAsaH] 
on his head, and throw water cu his feet; 
thase latter constituting the four paris of the 
wttzu ceremony [aBLoTiows}]. They then put 
some camphor with water into a new large 
earthen pot, and with a new earthen pot 
they take out water and pour it three times, 
first from the head to the feet, then from the 
right shoulder to the feet, lastly from the left 
shoulder to the feet. Every time that a pot 
of water is poured the Kaltmatu 'sh-shahadah 
is repeated, cither by the person washing or 
another. Having bathed the body and wiped 
it dry with a new piece of cloth, they put on 
the shroud. The shroud eonsists of three 
pieces of cloth, if for a man, and five if for a 
woman. 

Those for men comprise, Ist, a lungi, or 
izar, reaching from the navel down to the 
kneee or ankle-joiuts; 2nd, a gamis, or 
kurta, or alfa; its length is from the neck to 
the knees or ankles; 3rd,a lfafah, or sheet, 
from above the head to below the feet. 
Women have two additional pieces of cloth: 
one a sinah-band, or breast-band, extending 
from the arm-pits to above the enkle-joints ; 
the other a damni, which encircles the bead 
once and has its two ends dangling on each 
side, The manner of shrouding is as follows : 
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having placed the shrouds on a new mat and 
fumigated them with the smoke of perfumes, 
the Lfafah is spread first on the mat, over it 
the lungi or tzar, and above that the gamig ; 
and on the latter the sinah-band, if it be a 
woman; the danini is kept separate and tied 
on afterwards. The corpse must be care- 
fully brought by itself from the place where 
it was bathed, and laid inthe shrouds. Sur- 
mah is to be applied to the eyes with a tent 
made of paper rolled up, with a ring, or with 
a pice, snd camphor to seven places, viz. on 
the forehead, ineluding the nose, on the palms 
of thé bands, on the knees ‘nd great toes, 
after which the different shrouds are to be 
proporly pat 6n ore after anothor as they lay. 
The colotr of the shroud is to be white; no 
other is admissible It is of no consequence, 
however, if a coloured cloth is spread 
over the bier; which, after the funeral, or 
after the fortieth day, is given away to the 
fagir who resides in the burying-ground, or 
to any other porson, in charity. Previous to 
shrouding the body, they tear shreds from 
the cloths for the purpose of tying them on; 
and after shrouding the body, they tie one 
band above tho head, a second below the feet, 
and a third about the chest, leaving about six 
or seven fingers’ breadth of cloth above the 
head and below the fact, to admit of the ends 
being fastened. Should the relict of the 
deceased be present, they undo the cloth of 
the head and show her his face, and get her, 
in presence of two witnesses, to remit the 
dowry which he had settled upon her; but it 
is proferable that she remit it while he is still- 
alive. Should the wife, owing to journeying, 
be at a distance from him, she isto remit it 
on receiving the intelligence cf his demise. 

Should his mother be present, she likewise 
says, “The milk with which I suckled thee 1 
freely bestow on thee”; but this is merely a 
custom in India; it is neither enjoined. in 
books of theology nor by the law of Islam. 
Then they place on the corpse a flower-sheet 
or merely wreaths of flowers. [GRAVE, 
BURIAL. | 


DEATH, EVIDENCE OF. The 
Muhammadan law admits of the evidence of 
death givon in a court of justice being merely 
by report or bearsay. The reason of this is 
that death isan event of such a nature as to 
admit the privacy only of a few. But some 
have advanced that, in cases of death, the 
information of one mau or woman is suf- 
ficient, “because death is not seen by many, 
since, 98 it occasions horror, the sight of it is 
avoided.” 

Tf a person say he was present at the burial 
of another, this amounts to the same as an 
actual sight of his death. (Hidayah, vol. iv. 
p. 678.) 


DEBT. In Muhammadan law 
there are two words used for debt. Dain 
(gro), OF Money borrowed with some fixed 
term of payment, and garz (Ay). or money 
lent without any definite understanding as to 
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its repayment. Imprisonment for debt is 
allowed, (Hidayah, vol. ii. p. 624.) 

Upon the decease of a debtor, the Jaw 
demands that after the payment of the 
funeral expensea, his just debts must be paid 
before payment of legacies. 

To engage in a Jihad or religious war, is 
said by Muhammad to remit every sin except 
that of being in debt. [J1tHAD, DAIN, QARE. } 


DECORUM, or modesty of demea- 
nour between the sexes, is strictly enjoined in 
Muslim law, and a special chapter is devoted 
to it in the Durru 'l-Mukhtor and other works 
on Muhammadan law. 


DECORUM 


A man is not allowed to look at a woman 


except at her hands and face, nor is he allowed 
to touch her. Buta physician is permitted to 
exercise the duties of his profession without 
restriction. 

A. judge in the exercise of his office may 
Jook in the face of a woman, and witnesses 
ure uuder the same necessity. 


DECREES OF GOD, The. Arabic 


Qadar or Tagdir. [PREDESTIN ATION. | 
DEEDS. Written deeds are, ac- 


-cording to luhammadan law, of threé kinds: 
I. Mustabia-i-marsiim, or regular documents, 
such &§ are executed on paper, and haye a 
regular title, superscription, &c., which sre 
equivalent to oral. declaration. whether the 
person be present or absant. IL Mustabin-7- 
ghair-j-marsum, or irregular documents. 
such as are not written on paper. but upon a 
wall or the leaf of a tree, or upon paper with- 
out any title or superscription or signaiure 
UW). Ghatr-¢-2mustabin, writings which are 
not documents in any sense, such as are de- 
Jineated in the air or in the water by tho 
motions of a dumb person. 


DFFENDANT. Arabic mudda‘a 
‘alaihi (6de \.eee), Int. “A claim 
upon him.” 

The author of the H¢dduah (vol. iii. p. 63) 
says a defendantis a person who, if he shoul) 
wish to avoid the litigation, is cowpellable to 
sustain it. Some have defined a plaintiff. with 
respect to any arficle of property, to he a 
person who, from hig being disseized of the 
said. article, has no right to it but by the 
establishment of proof; and 2 defendant to 
be a person who has a plea of right to that 
article from his seizing or possession of it. 

The Imam Muhammad has said that a 
defendant is a person who denies. This is 
correct ; but it requires a skill and knowledge 
of jurisprudence to distinguish the denier in 
a suit, as the reality and not the appearance 
i3 efficient, and it frequently Happens that a 
person is in appearance the plaintiff, whilst in 
reality be is the defendant. Thus.s trustee, 
when he says to the owner of the deposit, “1 
have restored to you your deposit,” appears 
to be plaintiff, inasmuch as he pleads the re- 
iurn of the deposit; yet in reality he is the 
‘efendant, Since he denies the obligation of 
responsibility, and hence his asses tion, Corro- 
buraicd dy an gatit, must be credited, 
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DELIBERATION (Arabic 
ta’anni (33) is enjoined by Mu- 
haromad in the Traditions. He is related to 
have said, “Deliberation in your ender- 
takings is pleasing to God, and hurry (‘a/alah ) 
is pleasing to the devil.” “Deliberation is 
best in everything except in the things con- 
cerning eternity.” (Ha/Jig-i- Tirmizi.) 


DELUGE, The. Arabic Tafan 
(gst). The story of the deluge is 
eee by Muhammad in his Qur’an: to the 

rabians 23 a “ secret history, revealed to 
them (Sarah xi. 51), The following are the 
allusions to it in the Qur4n:— 

Sirah Ixix 11.— 

“When the Flood rese high, we hare vou in 
the Ark, 

“That we might make that eveni a warn- 
ing to you, and that the retaining ear might 
retain it.” 

Sirah liv. 9 :— 

“Before them the pevvie of Noah treated 
the truth as a lie, Our servant did they charge 
witb falsehood, and said, ‘Demoniac!’ and he 
waa rejected. 

* Then cried he to his Lord, ‘ Verily, they 
prevail against me; come thou therefore to 
my suceour.’ 

* So we opened the gates of Heaven with 
water which fel) in torrents. 

“ And we caused the earth to break forth 
with springs, and thoir waters met by settled 
decree. 

“And we bare him on a vessel made with 
planks and nails.- 

“Under our eyes it floated on: a reeom- 
pense:to him who had been rejected with un- 
belief. 

“ And we left jt a sign: but, is there any 
one who receives the warniug ? 

“And how great was my vengeance and my 
menace |” 

Sarah xi. 38 :— : 

“ And it was revealed unto Noah: ‘ Verily, 
none of thy people shall believe, save they 
who have. bolieved aiready: thorefere be not 
thou grieved at their doings. 

“But boild the Ark under eur eye and 
after our revelation: and pisad not with me 
for the evil-doers, for tizy sre to be 
drowned.’ 

“So he built the Ark; and whenever the 
chiefs of his people passed by theyslaughed 
him to scorn: said be,‘ ‘I'bougl: ye laugh at 
us, we truly shall laugh at you,-ever as ye 
Taugh at us; and in the eud ye shalt know 

“On whom a punishment shall come inat 
shajl shame him; and on whem shall light a 
lasting punishment.’ 

“Thus was ?t until our sentence came te 
pass,-snd the earth’s surface boiled up. We 
said, ‘ Cérry into it one pair of every kind, and 
thy family, except him on whom sentence 
hath before been passed, and those who have 
believed,’ But there believed not with him 
except a few. 

“And he said, Embsrk ye therein. In 
the name of God be its course and its riding 
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at anchor! Truly my Lord is right Gra- 
cious, Merciful.’ 

“And the Ark moved on with them amid 
waves like mountains: and Noah called to 
his son—for he was apart—‘ Embark with 
us, O my child!.and be not with the un- 
believers.’ 

“ He said, ‘I wiil betake me to a mountain 
that shall secure me from the water.’ He 
said, ‘None shall be secure this day from the 
decree of God, save him on’ whom He shal) 


Haye mercy.’ And a wave passed between 


them, und he was among the drowned. 

“And it was said,‘O Earth! swallow up 
thy water’; and ‘coase, O Heaven!’ And the 
water abated, and the. decree was fulfilled, 
and the Ark rested upon al-Jidi; and it was 
su)d, ‘Avaunt! ye tribe of the wicked!’ 

And Noah. called on his Lord and said, 
‘0 Lord! verily my son is.of my family: and 
thy promise is true, and (hou art the most 
just of judges.’ 

“He said,‘ O Noah! verily, le is not of thy 
family: in this thou actest not aright. Ask 
not of me that: whereof thou kuowest nought : 
I waro thee that thou become not of the igno- 
rant. 

“ He said, ‘ To thee verily, Giny Lord, do T 
repair lest [ ask that of thee wherein I have 
no knowledge: unless thou forgive me and 
be’ merciful to me 1 shall be one of the 
Jost.’ 

“Jt was said to bim, ‘0 Noah! debark with 
peace from Us, and with blessings on. thee 
and on peoples from those who are with thee; 
but as for part, we will suffer them to enjoy 
themselves, but afterwards they shall suffer 
a grievous punishment from us to be inflicted.’ 

“This is a secret history which we reveal 
to thee, Thon didst not know them, thou nor 
thy people before this.” 


DEMONS. [pevits, cent.) 


DEPORTMENT. <Arabie ‘imu 
"l-mu‘dshuroh (syo\ees\ ple), Persian 
nishast u burkhast. Tho Traditionists take 
souic pains to explain the precise manner in 
which their Prophet walked, sat, slept, and 
rose, but their accounts are not always uni- 
form and ccnsistent. For example, whilst 
‘Abbad relates that he saw the Prophet 
sleeping on bis hack with one leg over the 
other, Jabir says the Prophot distinetly for- 
bade it. : , 

Modesiy of deportment is enjoined in the 
Quran, Sirah xvii, 88: “ Walk not proudly 
onthe earth,” which the comimentaiors say 
meaus that the believer is not to tuss his head 
of his arms as he walks, Stirah xxv. 64: 

The servants of ths Merciful One are those 
who walk upon the earth lowly, and when 
the ignorant address them say, * Peace!” 

Payit Jari Muhammad As‘ad, the author 
of the celebratod etbical work, the Akf/aq-2- 
Jaldli, gives the following advice as regards 
Beneral deportment :— ; - 

He should not hurry as he walks, for 
that is a sign of levity ; neithor should he be 
unreasonably tardy, for thatis a token of dul- 
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ness. Let him neither stalk like the over- 
bearing, nor agitate himself in the way of 
women and eunuchs; but constantly observe 
the middle course. Let him avoid going 
often backwards and forwards, for that be- 
tokens bewilderment; and holding his head 
downwards, for that indicates a mind over- 
come by sorrow.and anxiety. In riding, no 
less, the same medium is to be observed. 
When he sits, let him not extend his feet, nor 
put one upon another. He must never kneel 
except in deference to his king, his preceptor. 
and his father, or other such person. Let 
him not rest his head on hig knee or bis hand, 
for that is a mark of dejection and indolence. 
Neither let him hold his neck awry, nor in- 
dulge in foolish tricks, such as playing with 
his fingers or other joints. Let him avoid 
iwisting round or stretching himself. In spit- 
ting and blowing his nose, let him be oareful 
that no oné sees or hears him; that he blow 
it not towards the Qiblah, nor upon his hand, 
his skirt, or sieeve-lappet. 

“ When he enters an assembly, let him sit 
neither lower nor higher than his proper sta- 
tion. If he be himself the head of the party, 
he can‘sit as he likes, for his place must be 
the highest wheroyer it may be. If he has 
inadvertently taken a wrong place, let him 
exchange it for his. own as soon as he dis- 
covers his mistake: should his own be occu: 
pied, he must return without isturbing others 
or annoying himseli 

“In thé presence of his maie or female 
domestics, let him never bare anything but 
his hands and, his face: the parts from his 
knee to his navel let-him never expose at all; 
neither in public nor private, except on oeca- 
sions of necessity for ‘ablution and the like, 
(Vide Gen. ix: 20: Lev. xvii, 6, xx. 11; Dent. 
xxii. 80.) 

« Ie must not sleep in the presetice of other 
persons, or lie on his back, particularly as 
the habit of snoring is thereby encouraged. 

“ Should sleep overpower hiin in the midst 
of a party, let him get up, if possible, or else 
dispel tho drowsiness by relating some story, 
entering on some debate, and the like. But 
if he is with a sét:-of persons who sleep them- 
selves, let him either bear them company or 
leave them. 

“ The upshot of the whole is this: Let him 
so behave. as not to incommode or disgust 
others ; and should any of these observances 
appear troublesome, let him reflect, that to 
be formed to their contraries would be still 
more odious and still more unpléasant than 
any pains which their acquirement may cast 
him.” Akhlaq-i-Jalali, Thompson’s Transla- 
tion, p. 292.) 


DEPOSIT (Arabic wadi‘ah 
a3, pl. wadar‘), in. the language of 
the law, signifles a thing entrusted to the 
care of another. The proprietor of the thing 
is called midi‘, or depositor; the person en- 
trusted, with it is-mtda‘, or trustee, and the 
property deposited is: waditah, which lite- 
rally means the leaving of a thing with 
anothor. 
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According to the Hidayuh, the following 
are the rules of Islam regarding deposits. 

A trustee is not responsible for deposit 
unless he transgress with respect to it. If 
therefore it be lost whilst it is in his care, and 
the loss has not been occasioned by any fault 
of his, the trustee has not to make good the 
loss, because the Prophet said, “an honest 
trustee 1s not responsible.” 

A trustee may also keep the deposit him- 
self or he may entrust it to another, provided 
the person is a member of his own family, 
but if he gives it to a atranger he renders 
himself responsible. 

If the deposit is demanded by the depo- 
sitor, and the trustee neglects to give it up, 
it is a transgression, and the trustee becomes 
responsible. 

If the trustee mix the deposit (as of grain, 
ail, &c.) with his own property, in such a 
manner that the property cannot be separated, 
tho depositor can claim to share equally in 
the whole property. But if the mixture be 
the result of accident, the proprietor becomes 
a proportionate sharer in the whole. 

ff the trustee deny. the deposit upen de- 
mand, he is responsibie in case of the loss of 
it. But not if the denial be made to a 
stranger, because (says Abi Yusuf) the denial 
may be made for the sake of preserving i. 

In the ease of a deposit by two persons, 
the trustee cannot deliver to either his share, 
except it be inthe presence of the other. And 
when two persons receive a divisible article in 
trust, each must keep one half, although those 
restrictions are not regarded when they are 
held to be inconvenient, or contrary to custom. 


DEVIL, The. The devil is believed 
to be descended from Jaun, the progenitor of 
the evil genii. Heis said to have been named 
‘Azazil, and to have possessed authority over 
the animal and spirit kingdom. But when God 
created Adam, the devil refused to prostrate 
before him, and he was therefore expelled 
from Eden. The sentence of death was thon 
pronounced upon Satan; but upon seeking a 
respite, he obtained it until the Day of 
Judgment, when he will be destroyed. ( Vide 
Qor’an, Sirah vii. 13.) According to the 
Qu’rin, the devil was created of fire, whilst 
Adam was created of clay. There are two 
words used in the Qur’an to denote this great 


spirit of evil: (1) Shaitan (glee, yow), 


an Arabic word derived from shafn,,“ opposi- 
tion,” se. “one who ppposes ; (2) Iblis 
(umole ‘ duaBoros), “ devil,” from balas, “a 
wicked or profligate person,” 7.e. “the wicked 
one.” The former expression oecurs in the 
Qur’an fifty-two times, and the latter only 
nine, whilst in. some verses (e.g. Strah ii. 32— 
84) the two words Shattan and Iblis occur 
for the same personality. According to the 
Majma‘u - Bihar, shaitan denotes one who is 
far from the truth, and tblis one who is with- 
out hope. 

The following is'the teaching of Muhammad 
n the Traditions concerning the machinations 
of the devil (Mishkat, book i c. iii.):— 
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“* Verily, the devil enters into man as the 
blood into his body. 

‘*« There is not one amongst you but has an 
angel and a devil appointed over him.’ The 
Companions said, ‘Do you include yourself in 
this?’ He said,‘ Yes, for me also; but God 
has given me victory over the devil, and he 
does not direct me except in whatis good.’ 

“ There is not one of the children of Adam, 
except Mary and her son (Jesus), but is 
touched by the devil at the time of its birth, 
hence the child makes a loud noise from the 
touch. 

“ Devil rests his threne upon the waters, 
and sends his armies to excite contention and 
strife amongst mankind; and those in his 
armies who are nearest to him in power and 
rank, are those who do the most mischief. 
One of them returns to the devil and says, 
‘IT have dons so and so’ and be says, ‘ You 
have done nothing’; after that another comes, 
and says. ‘idid not quit him till I madea 
division between him and his wife’; then the 
devi! appoinis him a place near himself, and 
says, * You are a good. assistant.’ 

“he devil sticks close to the sons of 
Adam, and an angel also; the business of the 
devil is to do ovil, and that of the angel to 
teach him the truth; and he who meets with 
truth and goodness in his mind, let him know 
it proceeds from God, and let him praise God ; 
and he who finds the other, let him seek for 
an asylum from the devil in God. 

“Then the Prophet read this verse of the 
Qnr’in: ‘The devil threatens you with 
poverty if ye bestow in-charity ; and orders 
you to purste avarice; but God promises you 
grace and abundance from charity.’ 

““Ugman said, ‘O Prophet of God! indeed 
the devil intrudes himself between me and 
wy prayers, and my reading perplexes me.’ 
Then the Prophet said, ‘This is a demon 
called Khanzab, who casts doubt into prayer: 
when you are aware of it, take protection 
with God, and spit over your left arm three 
times.’ ‘Ugman said, ‘Be it so’; and all 
donbt and perplexity was dispelled.” 


DEVIL, The Machinations of the. 
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DIBAGHAH (444). “Tanning.” 
According to. the Traditions, the skins of 
animals are unclean until they are tanned. 
Muhammad said, “Take nothing for any 


‘animals that shall have died until you tan 


their skins." And again, ‘“‘ Tanning purifies.’ 
(Mishkat, book iii. ¢. xi. 2.) : 


DIMASHQ (3404). [pamascvs.] 
DIN (qe). The Arabic word for 


“religion.” It is used especially for the reli- 
gion of the Prophets and their inspired books, 
but it ig also used for idolatrous religion. 
[ RELIGION. | 


DINAR (ys). Greek dyvdpiov. 
A gold coin of one misgqat weight, or ninety- 
Six barley grains, worth about ten shillings. 


DIRHAM 


According to Mr. Hussey (Ancient Weights 
p. 142), the bishere our of the: Rotan! 
denarii, at the end of the Commonwealth was 
sixty grains, whilst the English shilling con- 
tains sighty grains. 
dictionary, says, “its weight is seventy-one 
barley-corns and a half, nearly, reckoning the 
daniy as eight grains of wheat and two-fifths ; 


A GOLD DINAR OF HERACLIUS, A.D, 621. 


Mr. Lane, in his Arabic: 
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but if it be said that the danig is eight grains 
of wheat, then the dindr is sixty-eight grains 
otf wheat and four-sevenths. It is ‘the same 
as the miggdl.” The dindr is only mentioned 
once in the Qur’an, Sirah ii. 66; “ And some of 
them if thou entrust them with a dinar, he 
will not give it back.” It frequently occurs 
in books of law. 


WEIGHT SIXTY GRAINS. ACTUAD SIZE, 


A GOLD DINAR OF THE OITY OF GHAZNI, 4.H. 616. 


DIRHAM (~2,4). Greek Spaxuy. 
A silver coin, the shape of which resembled 
that of a date stone. During the caliphate of 
‘Umar, it was changed into a cirenlar form ; 
and in the time of Zubair, it was impressed 
with the words Adah, ‘ God,” barakah “ bless- 
ing.” Hajjaj stamped upon it the chapter of 
the Qur’an called Ikhlas (cxii.), and others 
say he imprinted it with his own name. 
Various accounts are given of their weights ; 
some saying that they were of ten, or nine, or 
six, or five miggals; whilst others give the 
weights of twenty, twelve, and ten qirafs, 
asserting at the same time that ‘Umar had 
taken a dirham of each kind, and formed a 
coin of fourteen girdts, being the third part 
of the aggregate sum. (Blochmann’s Ain-t- 
Akbart, p. 36.) 

The dirham, although it is frequently men- 
tioned in books of law, only occurs once in 
the Qur‘an, Sirah xii. 20, “And they sold 
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him (Joseph) for a mean price, dirhams 
counted out, and they parted with him 
cheaply.” 


DIRRAH (8). Vulg. durrah. 
A scourge made either. of a flat picce of 
leather or of twisted thongs, and used by the 
public censor of morals and religion, called 
the muhtasib. This scourge is inflicted either 
for the omission cf the daily prayer, or for 
the committal of sins, which are punishable 
by the law with the infliction of stripes, such 
as fornication, scandal, and drunkenness. Itis 
related that the Khalifah ‘Umar punished his 
son with the dirvrahk for drunkenness, and that 
he died from its effects. (Tarikh-i-Khamis, 
vol, ii. p. 252.) 

The werd used in the Qur’an and Hadis for 
this. scourge is jaldak, and in theological 
works, saut; but dirrah is now the word 
generally used amongst modern Muslims. 


A DIRRAH USED BY A MUHYASIB IN THX PESHAWAR VALLEY, 


DITCH, Battle of the. Arabic 
Ghazwatu ’l-Khandaq (3%3' 54). 
The defence of al-Madinah against the Bani 
Quraizah, au.5, whgn » trench was dug by 
the advice of Salman, and the army of al- 


| Madinah was posted within it. After & 
month’s siege, the enemy retired, and the 
almost bloodless vichory is ascribed by Mu- 
hammad in the Qur’dn te the interposition of 
Providence. Strah xxxiii. 9: “ Remember 
God’s favours to you when hosts came to you 
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and we sent against them 2 wind and hosts (of 
angels), that ye could not see, but God know 
what ye were doing.” (Muirs Life of Maho- 
met, vol. iii. p. 258.) 


DIVINATION. <KAahanah, or for- 
telling future events, is unlawful in Islam. 

Mu‘awiyah ibn Hakim relates: “I said to 
the Prophet, °O Messenger of God, we used 
to do some things in the time of ignorance of 
which we are, not sure now. For example, 
we used to consult diviners about. fature 
events?’ The Prophet said, ‘Now that you 
have embraced Islam you must not consult 
them.’ Then I said, ‘And we used to take 
bad omens?’ The Prophet said, ‘Ii from a 
bad omen you are thrown into perplexity, let 
it not hinder you from doing the work you 
had intended to do.” Then I said, ‘And we 
used to draw lines on the ground?’ And the 
Prophet said, ‘There was one of the Prophets 
who used to draw lines on the ground, there- 
foré if you’ can draw-a line like him it is 
good, otherwise it is vain.’” 

‘Ayishah says “the people asked the Pro- 
phet about diviners, whether they spoke true 
or not. And he said, ‘ You musi not believe 
anything. they say.’ The people then said, 
‘But, O Prophet! they sometimes tell what 
is true?” .The Prophet replied, ‘Because 
one of the genfi steals away the truth and 
carries it into the diyiner’s ear; and the 
diviners mix a hundred lies to one truth.’” 
[maate. ] 


DIVORCE. Arabic (aléq (gt). 
In its primitive sense the word ju/ég means 
dismission, but in law it signiies a release 
frem the marriage tie. 

The Muhammadan law vf divorce is 
founded upon express injunctions contained 
in the. Qur’an, as well as in the Traditions, 
and its rules occupy a very large section in 
all ‘Muhammadan works on jurisprudence. 

L The teaching of the Qur’an on the subject 
ig as follows :— 

Surah ii. 226 :-— 

“They who intend to abstain from their 
wives shall wait:four months; but if they go 
back from their: purpose, then verily God is 
Gracious, Merciful: ; 

‘+ And if they resolve on a. divorce, then 
verily God is He who Heareth, Knoweth. 

“The divorced shall wait the result, until 
they have bad their courses thrice, nor ought 
they to conceal what. God hath created in 
their wombs, if they bolieve in God and the 
Jast day; and it will be more just in their 
husbands to bring them back when in this 
state, if they desire what is right. And it is 
for the women to act as they (the husbands) 
act by them, in all fairness; but the men are 
a stép above them. God is Mighty, Wise. 

“ Yo may give sentence of divorce to your 
wives twice: Keep them honourably, or put 
them away with kindness. But it isnot allewod 
you to appropriate to yourselves aught of 
what ye have given tu them, unless both fear 
that they cannot keap within the bounds set 
up by God, And if ye fear that they can- 
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not observe the ordinances of Cod, no blame 
ebhall attach to either of you for what the 
wife shall herself give for her redemption. 
These are the bounds’ of God: therefore over- 
step thom not; for whoever ovorsteppeth the 
bounds of God, they are evil doers, 

“ But if the husband give sentence of divorce 
to her a third time, it is not lawful for him to 
take-her again, until she shall have married 
another husband; and if he also divorce her 
then shall no blame attach to them if they 
return to each other, thinking that they can 
keep within the bounds fixed by God. And 
these are the bounds of God; He maketh 
them clear to those who have knowledge. 

** But when ye divorce women, and the time 
for sending them away is come, oither retain 
them with generosity, or put them away with 
generosity : but retain them not-by constraint 
so asto be unjust towards them. He who 
doth so, doth in fact injure himself. And 
make not the signs of God a jest ; but remem- 
ber God’s favour towards you, and the Book 
and the Wisdom which He hath sent down 
to you for your warning, and fear God. and 
know that God’s knowledge embraceth every- 
thing. 

* And when ye divorces your wives, aad 
they, have waited the prescribed time, hinder 
them not from marrying the husbands when 
they have agreed among thewselves in an 
honourable way. This warning is for him 
among you who believeth in God and in the 
last day, This is most pure for yon, and most 
decent. God knoweth, but ye know net. 

** Mothers, when divorced, shali «iva suck 
to their children two full years, if tho father 
desire that the suckling be compisied ; and 
such maintenance and clothing as is fair for 
them, shal] devolve om the father. No per- 
son shall be charged beyond his means. A 
mother shall not be pressed unfairly for her 
child, nor a father for his child: And the 
same with tke father’s heir. But if they 
chocse to wean the child by consent and by 
bargain, it shall be no fanlt in thota. And if 
ye choose to have a nurse for your children, 
if shall be no fault in you, in case ye pay 
what ye promised her according tothat which 
is fair, Fear God, and know that God seeth 
what ye do, 
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“Tt shall be no crime in yon tf ys divores 
your wives so long as ye havo not consum- 
mated the marriage, nor settled any dowry on 
them. And provide what is nesdful for them 
—he who is in ample circumstances accard- 
ing to his. means, and be who is straitened, 
according to his means—with fairness: This 
is binding ou those who do what is right 

“But if ye divorce them before consun- 
mation, and have already settled a dowry on 
them, ye shalt give them half of what ye have 
settled, unless they make a release, or he 
make » release in whose hand is the Marriage 
tie. But if ye make a release, it will be 
nearer to piety.” 

Sorah Ixy, 1;— 

“OQ Prophet! wer ye divorce women, 
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civoree them at their special times, And 
reckon thoso times exactly, and fear God your 
Lord. Put them not forth from their honses, 
nor allow them to depart, unless they have 
comutted x proven adultery. This-is the 
precept ox God; and whoso transgresseth 
the precept of God, assuredly imperilleth bis 
own self. 
this, God may not cause something new to 
9ecur which may bring you together again, 

“And when they have reached their set 
time, then either keep thom with kindness, or 
‘a kindness part from them. And take up- 
right witnesses from among you. and bear 
witness as unto God. This is a cantion for 
him who believeth in God and in the latter 
day. And whoso feareth God, to him will He 
ae a prosperous issue, and will provide for 

im whence he reckoned not upon it. 

“And for him who putteth his trust in 
Him will God be all-sufficient. God truly will 
attain his purpose. For everything hath God 
assigned a period. 

“ As to such of your wives as have no nope 
of the recurrence of their times, if ye have 
doubts in regard to them, then reckon three 
months, and let the same be the term of 
those who have not yet had them. And as 
to those who are with child, their period shall 
be until they are delivered of their burden. 
God will make His command easy to Him who 
feareth Him, 
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“ todge the divorced wherever ye lodge, ac- 
cording to your means; and distress them 
not by putting them to straits. And if they 
are pregnant, then be at charges for them tili 
they are delivered of their burden: and if 
they suckle your children, then pay them 
thei: hire and consult among yourselves, and 
act generously: And if herein ye meet with 
obstacles, then Jef another fomale suckle for 
him.” 

Tl. Dhe teaching of Muhammad on the 
general subject of Procies ts expressed in. the 
Traditions 2s follows :— : 

& The thing which is lawfu) dut disliked by 
God te divorce,” 

“he woman who asks her imusband to 
divorea her without a cause, the smell of 
Paradise is forbidden her.” 

“There are three thiugs wiich, whether 
done in joke or in earnest. shall he consi- 
dered serious and effectus!, namely, marriage, 
divorce, and taking a wife back.” 

“Every diverce is lawiul except a mrd- 
man’s.” 

« Cursed be the second husband who makes 
the wife (divorced) lawful for her first hus- 
band, and cursed be the first husband for 
whom she is made lawfuL”—(Mishkat, xiii. 

xv. 

“TD Sunni Mubanmadan Doctors are nol 
eed as to the Moral Status of Divorce. 

The Imam agh-Shafii. referring to the 
three kinds of divorce (wiich will be after- 
wards explained), says: “‘fhey are anexcep- 
lionable and legal because divrce is im itself 
4 lawful act. whence it is thu certain laws 


Thou knowest not whether, after ” 
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nave been instituted respecting it; end this 
legality prevents any idea of danger boing 
annexed to it. But, on the other hand, th 
Imam Abi Hanifah and his disciples say 
that divorce is in itself a dangerous and dis- 
approved procedure. as it dissolves marriage, 
an institution which involves many circum- 
stances both of a spiritual as well as of a 
temporal nature. Nor is its propriety at all 
admitted, bnt on the ground. of urgency of 
release from an unsuitable wife. And in reply 
to ash-Shafi‘l, they say that. the legality of 
divorce does not.prevent its being conajdered 
dangerous, because it involves matters of hoth 
a spiritual and temporal character. 

The author of the Sharhu 'l-Wigayah. p. 168, 
says:—*“ Divorce is an abominable transac- 
tion in the sight of God, therefore such an 
act should only take place from necessity, 
and it is best to only 1:ake tho one sentence 
of divorce (7.6. talagqu "I-a/isan). 

IV. The Sunni Law of? Divorce :—Divorce 
may be given either in the present time or 
may be referred to sume future period. It 
may be pronounced by the. husband either 
before or after the consummation of the mar- 
riage.. It may be oither given in writing or 
verbally. 

The words by which divorce can be giyon 
are of two kinds :—Sarif, or “express,” ar 
when the husband says, ** Trou art divorced ”- 
and kindyah, or “metaphorica),” as when be 
says, “Thou art free; thou art cut off; veil 
yourself! Arise! seek for a mate,” &. &. 

Divorce is divided into talagu ’s-sunnah, or 
that which is according to the Qur’an and the 
Traditions, and fuldgu ‘l-badi*, or a novel or 
heterodox divorce, which. although it is con- 
sidered lawful, is not considered religious. 

Talaqu ’s-sunnah is either the ahsan, or * the 
most laudable,” or asan, the “ laudable ” me- 
thod. Yalagu ’l-ahsen, or the *: most laudable 
method of divorce, is when the husband once 
expressly pronounces to his enjoyed but an- 
pregnant wife the seutence, “Thou art di- 
vorced!” when she is iu fuhr or a state of 
purity, during which he has bad go carnal 
connection with. her, and then leaves her to 
complete the prescribed iddah, or * period of 
three months.” Until the expiration of the 
‘iddah, the divorce is »evocable, but after the 
period. is complete, it is irreversible, and if 
the husband wishes to take his wife back, 
they must go through the ceremony of mar- 
riage. But it must bé observed that after 
the talaqu ’l-aksan, the woman is not, as in 
the other kinds of divorcee, compelled to marry 
another man, and be divorced before she can 
return io her former husband. All that is 
required js x re-marriage. The author of the 
Hidayah says this mode of divorce is called 
ahsan, or ‘most laudable,” because it was 
usually adopted by the Companions of the 
Prophet. and also because it leaves it in the 
vower of the husband to take his wife back, 
and she thus remains a lawful subject for re- 
marriage to him. Some European writers on 
Muhareuinaamsm bave overlooked this fact 
in condemning the Muslim systein of livoree. 

The telaqu?Lhnsan, or “laudable divorce,” 
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is when the husband repudiates. an enjoyed 
wife by three sentences of divorce, either ex- 
press or metaphorical, giving one sentence in 
each tuhr, or “period of purity.” Imam 
Malik condemns this kind of divorce, and 
says itis irregular. But Aba Hanifah holds 
it to be hasan, or “ good.” 

The talagu ‘l-badi, or “irregular form of 
divorce,” is when the husband repudiates his 
wife by three sentences, either express or 
metaphorical, given them one at a time: 
“Thou art divorced! Thou art divorced! 
Thon art divorced!” Or, “Thou: art free! 
Thou art frees! Thou art free!” Even 
holding up three fingers, or dropping three 
stones, is held to be a sufficiently implied 
divorce to take legal effect. The Muslim 
who thus divorces his wife is held, in the 
Hiddyah, to be an offender against the law, 
but thé divorce, however irregular, takes 
legal effect. 

In both these kinds uf divorce, dadt* and 
hasan, the divorce is revocable (raj) after the 
first and second sentences, but it is irrevocable 
b@in) after the third sentence. After both 
hasan and badi* divorces, the divorced wife 
cannot, under any ‘circumstances, return to 
her husband until she has been married, and 
enjoyed, and divoread by another husband. 
Muhammadan doctors say the law has insti- 
tuted this (somewhat disgraceful) arrange- 
ment in order to prevent divorces other than 
talagu ’l-ehsan. 

A husband may divorce his wife without 
any wisbehaviour on her part, or without 
assigning any cause. The divorce of évery 
husband is effective if he be of a sound un- 
derstanding and of mature age; but that of 
a boy, or a lunatic, or one talking in his sleep, 
is not effective. 

Ifa man pronounce a divorse whilst ina 
state of inebriety from drinking fermented 
liquor, such as wine, the divorce takes place. 
Repudiation by any hushand who is sane and 
adult, is effective, whether he be free ora 
slave, willing, or acting under compulsion ; 
and even though it were uttered in sport or 
jest, or by s& mere slip cf the tongue, 
instead of some other word. (Fatdwa-i-‘ Alam- 
giri, vol. i. p. 497.) 

A sick. man may divorce his wife, even 
though he be on his death-bed. 

An agent or agents may be appointed by a 
husband to divorce his wife. 

In addition to the will and caprice of the 
husband, there are also certain conditions 
which require 2 divorce. 

The following are causes for divorce, but 
generally raquire to be ratified by a decree 
from the Qazi or “ judge ”:— 

(1.) Jubb. That'is, when the husband has 
been by any cause deprived of his organ of 
generation. This condition is called majbub. 
In this case the wife can obtain instant divorce 
if the defeat occurred before marriage. Cases 
of evident madness and leprosy are treated in 
the same way. Divorce can be obisined at 
once. 

(2.) ‘Unnah, or “impotence.” (This in- 
cludes ratg, “vulva impervia cocuniz”; and 
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garn, “vulva antertore parte enascens.”) in 
cases of impotency in either husband or wife, 
a year of probation can be granted by the 
udge. 

(3.) Inequality of race or tribe. A wornan 
cannot be compelled to marry 2 man who be- 
longs to an inferior tribe, and, in case of such 
a marriage, theelders of the superior tribe 
can demand 2 divarce; but if the divorce is 
not demanded, the marriage contract remains. 
(4.) Insufficient dower. If the stipulated 
dowry ia not given when demanded, divorce 
takes place, 

(5.) Refusal of Islam, If one of the par- 
ties embrace Islam, the judge must offer it 
to the other three distinct. times, and if he or 
she refuse to embrace the faith, divorce takes 
place. 

(6.) La‘n, or “imprecation.” That is, 
when a husband charges his wife with adul- 
tery, the charge is investigated, tut if there 
ig no proof, and the man swears his wife is 
guilty, and the wife swears she is innocent, a 
divorce must be decreed. - 

o Nl@, or “vow.” When a husband 
makes a vow not to have carnal intercourse 
with his wife for no less than four months, 
and keeps the yow inviolate, an irreversible 
divorce takes place.. 

(8.) Reason of property. If a husband be- 
come the proprietor of his wife (a slave), or 
the wife the proprietor of her husband (a 
slave), divorce takes place. 

(9.) Aninvalid marriage of any kind, arising 
from incomplete nekak, or “marriage cere- 
mony,” or from affinity, or from consanguinity. 

(10.) Difference of country For example, 
if a husband flee from a daru ’l-karb, or “land 
of enmity,” te. “a non-Muslim country,” to a 
dara ’l-[slam, or “‘eountry of Islam,” and his 
wife refuse to perform Adjrah (flight) and to 
accompany him, she is divorced. 

(1L.) Apostasy from Islam. The author of 
the Raddy 1 Mu Atar (vol. ii. p. 648) says: 
“When a man or woman. apostatises from 
Islam, then an immediate dissolution (faskh) 
of the marriage takes place, whether the 
apostasy be of the man or of the woman, 
withont « decree fromthe Qazi." And again, 
(p. 645), “If both husband and wife aposta- 
tise at the same time, their marriage bond 
remains ; and if at any future time the parties 
again return to Islim, no re-marriage is 
necessary to constitute them man and wife; 
but if one of the parties should apostatise 
before the other, 2 dissolution of the marriage 
takes place zpso facto.” 

Mr. J. B.S. Boyle, of Lahore, says: “As 
relevant to this subject, I give a quotation 
from Mr. Currie’s excellent work on the 
Indian Criminal Codes, p. 445. The question 
is as to the offect of apostasy from Islam upon 
the marriage relation, and whethor sexual 
intercourse with the apostate renders a per- 
son liable to be convicted for adultery under 
Section 497 of the Indian Penal Oode. A. and 
B., Mahommedans, married under the Ma. 
Komsedan law, are converted to Christianity 
The wife, B., is first converted. but continues 
to live with her husband ; subsequently the 
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husband, A., is converted. Subsequent to 
the convereion of B., A. and B., still living to- 
gether as husband and wife, both professing 
Christianity, B. has sexual intercourse with 
CO. Will a conviction hold against ©. under 
Section 497? Both Macnaghten and Baillie 
say the marringe becomes dissolved by apos- 


tasy of either party, and Grady, inhis version — 


of Hamitlton’s Hidayah, p. 66, says: “If 
either husband or wife apdstatize from the 
faith, a separation takes place, without 
divorce; according toe Abi: Haneefa and Aba 
Yoosuf. Imam Mahommed alleges if the 
apostasy is on the part of the husband. 

“ Apostasy annuls marriage in Haneefo’s 
opinion, and in apostasy separation takes 
place without any decree of the magistrate. 
Cases which might decide this point have 
been lately tried both at Lucknow. and Allah- 
abad: at the former place inre Afzul Hosein v. 
Hadee Begum, and at the latter Zuburdust 
Khan v. Wife. But from.certain remarks to 
be found in the judgment of the High Court, 
N. W..P., the Courts of Oudh and N. W. P., 
appear to differ on the most essential point. 
The point before the Oudh Court was (Hadee 
Begum’s plea) that her marriage contract was 
dissolved by reason of her own apostasy, a 
sufficient answer to a suit brought by her 
Mahommedan husband for restitution of eon- 
jugal rights; z.c. Does the apostasy of a Ma- 
hommedan wife dissolve a marriage contract 
against the eapress wish of a Mahommedan 
husband in dar-ool-harb (land of war)? for 
india, it is contended, is not, under its present 
administration, dar-ool-Jsiam (land of safety). 
The Oudh Oourt held (admitting that apos- 
tasy by the husband dissolved the marriage 
and freed the wife) that apostasy by the wife 
did not free her if her husband sued for resti- 
tution of conjugal rights: They argued that 
apostasy by the wife, without the wish of the 
husband, could not be entertained; im fact, 
that as regards her husband’s volition, the 
apostasy could not exist, and would not be 
recognised. That a suit for restitution of 
conjugal rights before the competent court: of 
the time, seemed to them to be equivalent of 
the suit before the Cazee (Judge). The Oudh 
jedges, in the absence of distinct precedent, 
say they fell back on the customs of the 
people amongst whom they lived. The Ondh 
Gourt evidently considered there was an 
essential difference between apostasy of a 
man and apostasy of a woman, of the hus- 
band or the wife; also between apostasy to a 
faith in a book and apostasy to the idol wor- 
ship Mahommed and his followers renounce. 
Does stich an essential difference exist? The 
point before the High Court N. W. P. was: 
Can a Mahormmedan professing Christianity 
subsequent to his marriage with a2 Mussul- 
mani, according te the Mahommedan law, 
obtain a decree for dissolution of that mar- 
riage under Act. IV. of 1869, bis wife having 
subsequently to him profesyed Christianity, 
and they under their new faith having lived 
together as man and wife? or whether the 
wife’s contention is sound, that her marriage 
was egncelled by her husband’s apostasy? 
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They held the apostasy of the husband dis- 
solved the marriage tie. This. the Oudh 
Gourt admits, but the point before the 
Oudh Oourt wae not before the High 
Court, N. W. P.; nevertheless from comments 
made by the High Court, N. W. P., on the 
Oudh decision, they evidently did not agree 
with the finding come to by the latter Court, 
on,the point before it. 

“Now, Mr. Carrie aske in the above extract, 
does euch an essential difference exist be- 
tween apostasy to a book—that is, to a kitabee 
faith—and apostasy to idol worship? Answer- 
ing this question necessitates a few remarks 
upon the judgments above mentioned. Ac- 
cording to Mahommedan law, a man: may 
lawfally marry a kitabeeah, but marriage 
with a Pagan or polytheist is unlawful. But 
the principle in Mahommedan law is, that 
whan one of the parties turns to a state. of 
religion that would render the marriage con- 
tract illoyal if it were still to be entered into, 
what was legal before is made void. A Ma- 
hommedan woman, beconiing a Aitabeeah, 
does not render the marriage void, for there 
is nothing to rénder the marriage contract 
illegal if it were still to be entered into; but 
if the Mahommedan woman beconrés an idol- 
atress,; the marriage is void, for the woman 
has turned to a state of religion that would 
render the marriage contract illegal if it were 
still to be entered inte; a Mahommedan woman, 
becoming a Christian, consequently; would not 
be separated from her husband, because she 
belongs to the religion ef the book, that is, 
a kitabee faith. If a kitabeeah becomes an 
idolatress, the marriage is dissolved, but if 
she change from one religion to another, and 
still remain a ktiabeeah, the marriage is not 
vitiated. So far the Oudh Court is correct in 
its decision, that the Mahommedan wife’s con- 
version to Christianity did not render the mar- 
riage null and void; but that 2 suit for resti- 
tation of ‘conjugal rights would lie; and 
taking the case of C. having sexual inter 
course with B.. the wife of A. converted to 
Christianity, a conviction under Section 497, 
Indian Penal Code, would: hold good. But 
with all deference, I do not think that the 
Oudh Court is correct when it states that 
“apostasy by the wife without the wish of the 
“husband could not be entertained; in fact, 
that as regards her, husband’s volition, the 
apostasy could not exist, and would not be 
recognised.’ 

“So far as regards a woman's apostatising 
to a kitabee faith, this holds good; but if a 
woman turus to Paganism, tpso facto the mar- 
riage is void, and does not depend upon the 
volition of the husband (having regard to the 
principle we have adverted to above), so that 
the hnsband under such circumstances could 
not maintain a suit for conjugal rights, nor 
would a conviction hold good. against C., 
under Section 497, Indian Pénal Code for 
sexual intercourse with B.,the wife of A., who 
has apostatised to Paganism. The decisions 
of the two Courts, however, seem correct, on 
the principles of Mahommedan lay, as to the 
effect of a husband apostatising from Islam. 
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By Mahommedan law, a marriage by a female 
Moslem with a man not of the Mahommedan 
faith is unlawful: applying the principle 
quoted before, the man haying turned to a 
state of religion that would render the con- 
tract illegal if it were still to be centered into, 
the marriage is void. The apostasy of the 
husband dissolves the marriage tie; conse- 
quently there does exist ‘an essential dif- 
ference between apostasy of a man and of a 
woman, of the apostasy of the husband or the 
wife; also between apostasy to a faith ina 
book, that is, a revealed religion having a 
book oi faith, and apostasy to the idol wor- 
ship Mahommed and his followers renounce. 
The law allows a person the right to cease to 
be n Mahommedan in the fullest seuse of the 
word, and to become a Christian, and to 
claim for himself and his descendants all the 
rights and obligations of a British subject.” 
(Hogg v. .Greenway, &¢., 2, Hyde's Reports, 
3. Naa of Laws relating to Muhamma- 
dans and their Relations of Life.) 

V. In addition to the forms of divorce 
already. explained, there are three others of a 
at nature, called khula’, mubara’ah, and 
zthar. 

The form of divorce known as khula’,is when, 
a husband and wife disagreeing, or for any other 
cause, the wifé, on payment of a compensation 
or ransom to her husband, is permitted by 
the law to obtain from him a release from the 
marriage tie, The khula’is generally effected 
by the husband giving baek the dqwer or part 
thereof. When the aversion is on the part of 
fhe husband, it is generally held that he 
should grant his wife’s request without com- 
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pensation; but this is purely a matter of con- | 


science, and not of law. 

Mubara’ah is a divorce which is effected by 
a@ mutual release. 

Lihar, trom gahr, “back,” is a kind of 
divorce which is effe¢ted by a husband liken- 


ing his wife to any part or member of the 


body of any of his kinswomen within the pro- | 


hibited degree. As for example, if he were 
to Bay to his wife, “Thon art to me like tho 
back of my mother.” The motive of the 


husband in saying so must be examined, and. 


if it appear that he meant-divorce, his wife is 
not lawful to him until he have made expia- 
tion by freeing a slave, or by fasting two 
months, or by feeding sixty poor men. (Seo 
Qar'in, Sirah Iviii. 4.) / 

(For the Sunni Law of Divorce, sée the 
FAiidayah end its Commentary, the Kifayah ; 
Durru. 'l-Mukhtar and its Commentary, the 
Raddu -Mukhiar ; the Fatawa-i-Alamgiri ; 
Hamilton’s English Edition, Hidayah ; Tagore 
Law Lectures, 1873.) 

VL The Shitah law of Divorce differs only 
in a few particulars from that of the Sunnis. 
According to Shi‘ah law, a man must be an 
adult of understanding, of free choice and 
will, and of design and intention, when he 
divorces his' wife. A marked ¢ontrast to the 
licence and liberty allowed by the Sunni 
law. Nor can the Shiah divorce be effected 
in any language of a‘ metaphorical kind. It 
must be express and.be pronounced in Arabic 
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(if the husband understand that language), 
and it must be spoken and not written. A 
divorce amongst the Shi‘ahs does not take 
effect if given implicatively or ambiguously, 
whether intended or not. It is also absolutely 
necessary that the sentence should be pro- 
nouneed by the husband in the presence of 
two just persons as witnesses, who shall hear 
and testify to the wording of the divorce. 

(For the Shi‘ah law of divorce, see Shir‘alu 
-Islam: Tahriru ‘l-Ahkam; Mafatih; Mr. 
Neil Baillie’s Digest of Muhammadan Law; 
Imamiah Code; Tagore Law Lectures, 1874.) 

VIL Compared with the Mosaic Law. 
When compared with the Mosaic law, it will 
be seen that by the latter, divorce was only 
sanctioned when there was “ some uncleanness ” 
in the wife, and that whilst in Islam a husband 
can take back his divorced wife, in the law of 
God it was not permitted. See Deut. xxiv. 1-4. 

« When a man hath taken a wife, and mar- 
ried her, and it come to pass that she find no 
fayour in‘his eyes, because he hath ‘found 
some uncleanness in her; then let him write 
her a bill of divorcement, and give zt in her 
hand, and send her out of his house. 

“ And when she is departed out of his house, 
she may go and be anothef man’s wife. 

“ And ifthe latter husband hate her, and 
write hér a bill of divorcement, and giveth tt 
in her hand, and sendeth her: ont of his 
house: or if the latter husband die, which 
took her to be his wife; 

‘Her former husband, which sent ber 
away, muy not take her again to be his wife, 
after that she is-défiled; for that zs abomina- 
tion hefore the Lord: and thou shalt not 
eause the land to sin, which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee for an inheritance.” 

The ground of divorcee in the Mosaic law 
was “some uncleanness in her.” There were 
two interpretations of this. by the Jewish 
doctors of the period of the New Testament. 
The School.of Shammai seemed to limit it to 
a moral delinquency in the woman, whilst 
that of Hillel extended it to trifling causes. 
Our Lord appears to have regarded all the 
lesser causes than fornication as standing on 
too weak a ground. 

Matt. v. 32: “But .I say unto you, that 
whosoever shall put away his wife, saving for 
the cause of fornication, causeth her to com- 
mit adultery : and whosoever shall marry her 
that is divorced committeth adultery.” 

It will be seen that Muhammad adopted 
the teaching of the School of Hillel, omitting 


. the bill of divorcement, which was enjoined in 


Deut. xxiv. 3, thereby placing the woman 
entirely at the will and caprice of her husband. 
Burkhardt tells us of an Arab, forty-five 
years old, who had had fifty wives, so 
that he must have divorced two wives and 
married two fresh ones on the average every 
year. We have cases of Muhammad's own 
“ Companions” not much better, ‘This is the 
natural and legitimate effect of the law. 

Sir William Muir (Life of Mahomet, vol iii. 
P. 305) says: “The idea of conjugal unity is 
utterly unknown. to Mahometans, except- 
ing when the Christian example is hy.chance 
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followed; and even there, the continuance of 
the bond is purely-dependent on the will of 
the: husband. ....1I believe the morale of 
Hindu society, where: polygamy is less encou- 
raged, to be--sounder, in’a very marked 
degree, than that of Mahometan‘society.” 


DIWAN (gle). (1) In Muham- 
madan law, the word signifies an account: or 
record book, and also the bags in which the 
(jazi’s records ‘are kept. (2) It is also a 
sourt of. justice, a royal court. (3) Also a 
minister of state; the chief officer in a Mu- 
hammadan state; a finance minister. (4) In 
British courts 2 law-suit is called d/wani, when 
it refers to a civil suit, in contradistinction to 
‘aujdari, or “criminal suit.” (5) A collec- 
sion of odes is called a diwan, e.g. Diwan-t- 
afiz, “the Poems of Hafiz.” 


DIYAH (&»). A pecuniary com- 
pensation far any offence upon the person. 
(Frvxs.] 


DOGS (Arabic kalb, pl. kilab ; Heb: 
=I 5) are unelean animals ; for according to 


a tradition by. Abi Hurairah, Muhammad said 
that when a dog drinks in a vessel, it must 
‘be washed seven times, and that the first clean- 
sing should be with earth. (Mishkat, book 
Hi. c. ii, pt. 1.) 

“ Most people believe that when a dog howls 
near a house it forebodes death, for, it is 
said, a dog can distinguish the awful form of 
Azra, the. Angel of Death.” (Burton's 
Arabia, vol. i. p. 290.) 

. Ibn ‘Umr says that dogs used to come into 
the Masjid at Makkah in the time of the 
Prophet, but the Companions never purified 
the mosqte when the dog was dry. t 

The.Imam Abi Yusuf holds that the sale 
of a dog that bites is unlawful, whilst the Imam 
ash-Shafi‘l has said that the sale of a dog 
is absolutely illegal, because the Prophet said 
the wages of whoredom and the price of a dog 
are forbidden. Abu Hanifah holds that dogs 
which are trained to hunt or watch may be 
lawfully sold. (Hamilton's Hiddyah, vol. ii. 
p. 548.) 

It is lawful to hunt with a. trained dog 
andthe sign of a dog being trained is that he 
eatches game three times without killing it. 
The dog must be let slip with the ejaeulation ; 
Bismillahi Uahti Akbar! “Inthe name of God, 
the great God!” when all:game seized by him 
becomes lawful food. » This custom is foynded 
upon a verse in the Qur’an, Surah v. 6: 
“ Lawful for you are:all good things and-what 
ye have taught beasts of prey to catch, train- 
ing them like dogs;.ye teach them as God 
taight you, And mention the name of God 
over it.” 

Rules‘ for hunting with dogs will. be: found 
in Hamilton’s Hidayah, vol. iv. p. 170 


DOG STAR. Sirius, or the dog 
star, was an object ef worship amongst the 
aucient Arabs, and is mentioned in the Qur'an, 
under the name_ of ash-Sht‘ra, Sirah. liii. 50: 
‘« He (God) ie the Lord of the Dog Star.” 
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DOWER. Arabic, mahr (ys), 
Heb: (47749). Dower is considered by 


some lawyers to be an effect of the marriage 
contract, imposed on the husband by the law 
as amark of respect for the subject‘of the 
coptract—the wife; while others’ consider 
that it is in exchange for the usufruct of the 
wife, and its payment is necessary, as upon 
the provision of a support to the wife depends 
the permanency of the matrimonial connec- 
tion. Thus, it is indispensable @ fortiori, so 
much s0, that if it were not mentioned in the 
marriage contract, it would be still incumbent 
on the husband, as the law will presume it by 
virtue of the contract itself, and award it 
upon demand being made by the wife. In 
such case, the amount of dower will be to the 
extent of the dowers of the women of her 
rank and of'the ladies of her father’s family. 
Special beauty or accomplishments may, how- 
ever, be pleaded for. recovering a larger 
award than the customary dower, where the 
amount of dower is not mentioned in the coti- 
tract. There is no limit to the amount of 
dower; it may be to a very large amount, 
considering the position. and circumstance of 
the bridegroom, but its minimum is never less 
than ten dirhams; 60 where it.is fixed at es 
lesser amount, the law will augment it up to 
ten dirhams. ' The dower.need not invariably 
bein currency, or even in metal; everything, 
except carrion, blood, wine, and hog. Also 
the bridegroom's own labour, if he is a free 
man, being held by the law to be a good dower: 

Dower is generally. divided into two parts, 
termed mu‘ajjal, “prompt,” and mu’uzjal, 
“deferred.” . The mu‘ayal. portion is exigible 
on entering into the dontract. while the nru’aj- 
jal part of the dower is payablé upon dissolu- 
tion of ‘the contract. Although the first payt 
ig payable, and is sometimes paid. at the 
time the contract: is.entered into; yet it has 
been'the general practice (at least in India) 
to leave it. unpaid, and so like an on-demand 
obligation ‘it remains: due at all times +the 
wife’s right to thé same not being extinguislied 
by lapse of time: The wife’s (or her guar- 
dian’s) object in leaving the‘ exigible part of 
the dower wm'ealised, seems to‘be that there 
may always exiet:a valid guarantee for the 
good treatment of her by her husband. ‘The 
women of’the respectable classes reserve their 
right and power -to deniand their exigible 
dowers till such time as occasion should: re- 
quire the. exercise thereof, The custom’ of 
fixing hésvy dowers, generally beyond thé 
husband’s means, especially in India, seeme 
to be based ‘upon the intention of ehecking 
the- husband from ill-treating: his’ wife, and, 
above all, from his marrying another: woman, 
as also from wrongfally or causelessly di- 
vorcing the former. Forin the vase of divoree 
the woman can ‘demand. the full payment of 
the dower. In the event of the ‘death of the 
husband, the payment of the dower has the 
first claim:on the estate after funeral ‘ex- 
penses ; the law regarding it as a just debt: 
(Tagore Law Lectures, 1878, p. 341, Hidayak, 
vol. 1. p, 122.) 
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DREAMS. Arabic hulm (p—+-+) ; 
manam (piv); riya (sks)). The term 
used for a bad dream is hulm, and for an ordi- 
nary dream mauam, riya being used to express 
a heavenly vision. [Rura.] 

According to the traditions, the Prophet is 
related to have said, “ A good dream is of -God’s 
favour and a bad dream is of fhe devil; there- 
fore, when any of you dreams 8 dream which 
is such as he is pleased with, then he musi not 
fell it to any but a beloved friend; and when 
he dreams a bad «ream, then let him seek 
protection from God both from its evil and 
from the wickedness of Satan; and let him 
spit three times over his left shoulder, and 
not mention the dream to anyone; then, 
verily, no evil shali come nigh him.” “ The 
truest dream is the one which you have about 
day-break.” “Good dreams are one of the 
parts of prophecy.” (Mishkdt, xxi. ©. iv.). 


DRESS. Arabic libés (Us). 
Decent apparel at the time of public heen) 
is enjomed in the Qur'an, Sirah vii. a9: 
children of Adam! wear your goodly apparel 
when ye repair to any mosque.” Excess in 
apparel and extravagance Im dress are re- 
proved, Sirah vii. 25: * We (God) have sent 
down raiment to hide your nakedness, and 
splendid garments ; but the raiment of piety, 
this is the best.” 

According to the Azdayah (vol. iv. p. 92), a 
dress of silk is not lawful for men, but 
women are permitted to wear it, Men are 
prohibited from wearing gold ornaments, and 
also ornaments of silver, otherwise than a 
silver signet ring. The custom of keeping 
handkerchiefs in the hand, except for neces- 
sary use, is also forbidden. 

‘fhe following are some of the sayings of 
the Prophet with regard to dress, as recorded 
in the Traditions, Mishkat, xx. c.i.: * God 
will not look at him on the Day of Resurrec- 
tion who shall wear long garments from 

ide.” ‘' Whoever wears a silken garment 
in this world shall not wear it in the next,” 
“God will not have compassion upon bim 
who wears long trousers (t.¢e. below the 
ankle) from pride.” “It is lawful for the 
women of my people to wear silks and gold 
ornaments, but it is unlawful for the men.” 
‘ Wear white clothes, because they are the 
cleanest, and the’ most agreeable; and bury 
your dead in white clothes.” 

According to the Traditions, the dress of 
Muhammad was exceedingly simple. It is 
said he used to wear only two garments, the 
izar, or “under garment” whith hung down 
three or four inches below his Knees, and a 
mantle thrown over his shoulders. These 
two robes, with the turban, and white cotton 
drawers, completed the Prophet’s wardrobe. 
Hig dress wus generally of white, but he also 


wore green, red, and yellow, and sometimes 2 


black woollen dress. It is said by some tra. 
ditionists that in the taking of Makkah he 
wore a black turban. The end of his turban 
used to hang between his shoulders. And he 
used to, wrap it many times round his head. 
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It is said, “the edge of it appeared below 
like the soiled clothes of an oil dealer.” 

He was especially fond of white-striped 
yamani cloth. He once-prayed in a silken 
dress, but he cast it aside afterwards. saying. 
“it doth net become the faithful to wear 
silk.” le once prayed ina spotted mantle, 
but the spots diverted his attention, and the 
garment was never again worn. 

His sleeves, unlike those of the Eastern 
choga or khaftan, ended at the wrist, and he 
never wore long robes teaching to his aykles. 

At first, ke wore @ gold ring with the stone 
inwards on bis right hand, but it distracted 
hia attention when preaching, and he changed 
it for a silver one. His shoes, which were 
often old and cobbled, were of the Hazramaut 
pattern, with two thongs. And hewas in the 
habit of praying with his shoes on. [SHOES.]} 

The example of Muhammad has doubtless 
infiuencd the customs of his followers in the 
matter ef dress, the fashion of whict has re- 
mained almost the same jn eastern Muham- 
madan countries centuries past ; for although 
there ure varieties of dress in Eastern as well 
as in European countries, still there are one 
or two characteristics of dress which are 
common to all oriental nations which have 
embraced Islam, namely, the turban folded 
round the head, the white cotton drawers, or 
full trousers, tied round the waist by a run- 
ning string; the qgamis, or “shirt,” the khaf- 
tdn, or * coat,” and the /ungi, or “scarf.” The 
gamis is the same as the ketoneth of the He- 
brews, and the x/rwy of the Greeks, a kind of 
long shirt with short sieeves, the ends of 
which extend over the trousers or drawers, 
reaching below the knees. The. khaftéa 
answers to the Hebrew D339) mei? (t Sam. 
xviii 4), a tunic worn as an outer garment. 
The Jewish “JQ5 4Seged, or PF SDW simlah, 
must have been similar, to the quadrangular 
piece of cloth still worn as a scarf in Central 
Asia, and called a dungi, and similar to the 
‘abd of the Egyptians. It is worn in various 
ways, either wrapped round the body, or worn 
over the shoulders, and sometimes folded as 
a covering for the head. 

The dress of Muhammadans in Egypt ia 
very minutely described by Mr. Lane in his 
Modern Egyptians, vol. i. p, 36. 

The dress of the men of the middle and 
higher classes of Egypt cousists of the fol- 
lowing articles. First a pair of full drawers 
of linen or cotton tied round the body by a 
running string or band,.the ends of which are 
embroidered with coloured silka, thowgh con- 
cealed by the outer dress The ‘drawers 
descend a little below the knees gr to the 
ankles ; but many of the Araos wil¥ not wear 
long drawers, because prohibited by the Pro- 
phet. Next is worn a gamis or “ shirt,” with 
very full sleeves, reaching to the wrist; it is 
made of linen of a loose open texture, or of 
cotton stuff, or of muslin, or silk, or of a 
mixture of silk and cotton in strips, but 
all white. Ovor this, in winter, or in cool 
woather, raost persons wear a sudeyree, which 
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is a short vest of cloth, or of striped coloured 
silk, or cotton, without sleeves. Over the 
shirt and the sudeyree, or the former alone, is 
worn a long vest of striped silk or cotton 
(ealled kaftan) descending to the ankles, with 
long sleeves extending a few inches beyond 
the fingers’ ends, but divided from a point a 
little above the wrist, or about the middle of 
the tore-arm, so that the band is generally ex- 
posed, though it may be concealed by the 
sleeve when necessary, for it is customary to 
cover the hands in the presence of a person of 
high rank. Round this vest is wound the 
girdle, which is a coloured shawl, or a long 
piece of white-figured muslin. 

“The ordinary outer robe is a long cloth 
coat, of any colour, called by the Turks 
jubbah, but by the Egyptians gibbek, the 
sleeves of which reach not quite to the wrist. 
Some persons also wear a beneesh, which is a 
rebe of cloth with long sleeves, like those of 
the kaftan, but more ample; it is properly a 
robe of ceremony, and should be worn over 
the other cloth coat, but many persons wear 
it-inatead of the gzbbeh. 

Another robe, called farageeyeh, nearly re- 
sembles the beneesh; it has very long sleeves, 
but these are not. slit, and it is chiefly worn 
by men of the learned professions. In cold or 
cool weather, a kind of black woollen cloak, 
called abayeh, is commonly worn. Sometimes 
this is drawn over the head. 

In. winter, also, many persona wrap a muslin 
or other shawl (such as they use for a tur- 
ban) about the head and shoulders. The 
head-dress consists, first, of a small close- 
fitting cotton cap, which is often changed; 
next a tarboosh, which is a red cloth cap, also 
fitting close to the head with a tassel of dark- 
blue silk at the crown; lastly, a long piece 
_of white muslin, generally figured, or a kash- 


mere shawl, which is wotind round the Zar- . 


boosh. Thus is formed the turban. The 
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kashmere shawl is seldom worn except in cool 
weather. Some persons wear two or three 
tarbooshes one over anather. A shereef (or 
descendant of the Prophet) wears a green 
turban, or is privileged to do so, but no other 
person; ahd it is not common far any but. a 
shereef to wear a bright green dress. Stock- 
ings are not in use, but some few persons in 
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cold weather wear weollen. or cotton sveks.. 
The shoes are of thick red morocco, pointed, 
and turning up at the toes. Some persons 
also wear inner shoes of saft yellow morocco; 
and with soles of the same; the outer shoes 
are taken off on stepping upon a earpet or 
mat, but not the inner; for this reason the 
former are often worn turned down at the 
beel. 

The costume of the mon of the lower 
orders is very simple. These, if not of the 
very poorest class, wear a pair of drawers, 
and a long and full ehirt or gown of blue 
linen or cotton, or of brown woollen stuff, 
open from the neck nearly to the waist, and 
having wide sleeves. Over this some wear a 
white or red woollen girdle; for which ser- 
vants often substitute 2 broad red belt of 
woollen stuff or of teather, generally contain- 
ing a receptacle for money. Their turban is 
generally composed of a white, red, or yellow 
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wagllen shawl, or of a piece of coarse cotton 
or muslin wound round a tarboosh, under 
which is a white or brown felt cap; but many 
are so poor, as to have no other cap than the 
latter, no turban, nor even drawers nor shoes, 
but only the blue or brown shirt, or merely & 
few rags, while many, on the other hand, wear. 
a sudeyree under the blue shirt, and some, par- 
ticularly servants in the houses of great, men. 
wear a white shirt, a sudeyree, and a kaftan, 
or gibbeh, or both, and the blue shirt over 
all. The.full sleeves of thia shirt are scrae- 
times drawn up by means of a cord, which 
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passes round each: shoulder and crosses be- 
hind, where it is tied in a knot. This custom 
is adopted by servants (particularly grooms), 
who have cords of crimgon or dark blue silk 
for this purpose. 

In cold weather, many persons ot the lower 
claases wear an abayeh, like that before de- 
scribed, but coarser and sometimes (instead 
of being black) having broad stripes, brown 
and white, or blue and white, but the latter 
rarely. Another kind of cloak, more full than 
the abayeh, of black or deep blue woollen 
stuff, is also very commonly worn, it is called 
diffeeyeb.. The shoes are of red or yellow 
rhorocco;, or of sheep-skin. Those of the 
groom are of darkred morocco. Those of the 
door-keeper and the water-carrier of a private 
house, generally yellow. 

The Maslims are distinguished by the 
colours of their turbans from the Copts and 
the Jews, who (as well.as other subjects of 
the Turkish Sultan who are not Muslims) 
wear black, blue, gray, or light-brown tur- 
bans, and generally dull-coloured dresses. 

The distinction of secte, families, dynasties, 
&c., among the Muslim Arabs by the colour 
of the turban and other articles of dress, is of 
very early origin. There are not many dif- 
ferent forms of turbans now worn in Egypt; 
that worn by most of the servants is pecu- 
liarly formal, consisting of several spiral 
twists one above another like the threads of 
a screw. The kind common among the 
middle and higher classes of the tradesmen 
and other citizens of the metropolis and large 
towns is also very formal, but less so than 
that just before alluded to. 

The Turkish turban worn in Egypt is of a 
more elegant fashion. The Syrian is distin- 
tinguished by its width. The Ulama and men 
of religion and letters in general used to wear, 
as sume do still, one particularly wide and 
formal called a mukleh. The turban is much 
respected, In the houses of the more wealthy 
classes, there is usually a chair on which it 
is placed at night. This is often sent with 
the furniture of a bride «ag it. is common for 
a lady to have’ one upon which to place her 
head-dress. It is never used for any other 
purpose. 

he dress of the women of the middle and 
higher , orders’ is handsdéhre and ~ elegant. 
Their shirt is very full, like that of the-men, 
but shorter, not reaching to the knees; it is 
also, generally, of the same kind of material 
as the nien’s shirt, or of coloured crape, 
sometimes black. A pair of very wide tron- 
sers (called shintiyan) of a coloured striped 
stuff, of silk and cotton, or of printed or 
plain white ‘muslin, is tied round the hips 
tinder the shirt, with a dikkeh ; its lower ex- 
tremities ‘aré drawn up and tied just. below 
the knee with running strings, ‘but‘it is snf- 
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ficiently long to hang down to the feet, or’ 


almost to the, ground, when: attached in this 
manner, Over the shirt and shintiyan is worn 
a long vest (called yelek), of the same mate- 
rial aS‘ the latter; it nearly resembles the 
kaftan of the men, but is more tight to the 
nody and arms; the sleeves also are longer, 
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and it is made to button down the front from 
the bosom to a little below the girdle, instead 
of Japping over; it is open, likewise on each 
side, from the height of the hip downwards, 

In general, the*yelek is cut in such a man- 
ner as to leave half of the bosom uncovered, 
except by the shirt, but many ladies have it 
made more ample at that part, and according 
to the most approved fashion it should be of 
sufficient length to reach to the ground, or 
should exceed that length by two or three 
inches or more, A short vest (called anteree) 
reaching only ‘a little below the waist, and 
exactly resembling -a yelek of which ‘the 
lower part has been cut off, is sometimes 
worn instead of the latter. A square shawl, 
or: an embroidered kerchief, doubled diago- 
nally, is put loosely round the waist as a 
girdle, the two corners that are folded to- 
gether hanging down behind; or sometimes 
the lady’s girdle is folded after the ordinary 
Turkish fashion, like that of the men, but 
more loosely. 

Over the yelek is worn a gibbeh of cloth or 
velvet or silk, usually embroidered with gold 
or with coloured silk ; it differs in form from 
the gibbeh of the men, chiefly in being not so 
wide, particularly in the fore part, and is of 
the same length as the yelek, Instead of this, 
a jacket (called saliah), generally of cloth or 
velvet, and embroidered in the same manner 
as the gibbeh, is often worn. . 

The head-dress consists of a takeeyeh and 
tarboosh, with a square kerchief (called 
JSaroodeeyeh) of printed or painted muslin or 
one of crape, wound tightly round, composing 
what is called a rabtah. Two or more such 
kerchiefs were commonly used a short time 
Since, and still are sometimes to form the ladies’ 
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turban,. but always wound in a high flat 
shape, very different from that of the turban. 


. of the men. A kind of: erown, called kurs, 


and other ornaments, are attached to the ladies’ 
head-dress. A long piece of white muslin, 
embroidered at each end with coloured. silks 
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and gold, or of coloured crape ornamented 
with gold thread, &., and spangtés, rests 
upon the head, and hangs down béhind, 
nearly or quite to the ground; this is called 
tarhah, it is the head-veil; the face-veil 
shall presently describe. The hair, except 
over the forehead and temples, is divided into 
numerous braids or plaits, generally from 
eleven to twenty-five in number, but always 
of an uneven number; these hang down the 
back, To each braid of hair are usually 
added three black silk cords with little orna- 
ments of gold, &e., attached to them. Over 
the forehead the hair is cut rather short, but 
two full locks hang down on‘each side of the 
face; these are often curled in ringiets and 
sometimes plaited. 

Few of the ladies of Egypt wear stockings 
o? socks, but many of them wear mezz (or 
inner shoes) of yellow or red moroceo, some- 
times embroidered with gold. Over these, 
whenever they step off the matted or carpeted 
part of. the floor, they put on haboog (or 
slippers) of yellow morocco, with bigh-pointed 
toes, or use high wooden clogs or pattens, 
generally from four to nine inches in height, 
and usually ornamented with mother-of-pearl! 
or silver, &c. 

The widing or walking attire is called tez- 
yeereh. Whenever a lady leaves the house, 
she wears, in addition to what has been ::bove 
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described, first, a lisrge, loose gown (called 
tob or sebleh), the sleeves of which are nearly 
equal in width to the whole length of the 
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gown: it is of silk, generally of a pink or 
rose or violet:colour.. Next is put on the 
burka’ or face-veil, which is a long strip of 
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- white muslin, concealing the whole of the face 


except the eyes, and reaching nearly to the 
feet.. It is suspended at the top by a narrow 
band, which passes up the forehead, and 
which is sewed, as are. also the two upper 
corners of the veil, toa band that is tied round 
the head. The lady then covers herself with 
a habarah, which, for a married lady, is com- 
posed of two breadths of glossy, black silk, 
each ell-wide, and three yards long; these 
are sewed together, at or near the selvages 
(aceording to the height of the person) the 
seam running horizontally, with respect to the 
manner iu which it is worn; a piece of narrow 
black ribbon is sewed inside the upper part, 
about six inches from the edge, to tie round 
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the head. But some of them imitate the 
Turkish ladies of Egypt in holding the front 
part so as to conceal all but that portion of 
the veil that is above the hands. The un- 
married ladies wear.a habarah of white silk, 
or # shawl. Some females of the middle 
classes, who cannot afford to purchase a ha- 
barah, wear instead of it an eezdr (izar), 
which is a piece of white calico, of the same 
form and ek as the former, and is worn in 
the same manner, On the feet are worn short 
‘poots or socks (called khuf’), of yellow mo- 
rocco, and over these the baboog. The dress 
of a large proportion of those women of the 
lower orders who are not of the poorest class, 
consists of a pair of trousers or drawers 
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(similar in form to the shintiyan of the ladiea, 
but generally of plain white cotton or linen), 
a blue linen or cotton shirt (not quite so full 
as that of the men), reaching to the feet, a 
burka’ of a kind of coarse black crape, and a 
dark blue tarheh of muslin or Jinen. Some 
wear, over the long shirt, or instead of the 
latter, a linen tab, of the same form as that 
of the ladies; und within the long shirt, some 
wear a short white shirt ; and some,a sudey- 
rée also, or an anteree. The sleeves of the 
tob are often turned up over the head; either 
to prevent their being incommodious, or to 
supply the place of a tarhah. In addition to 
these articles of dress, many women whe are 
not of the very poor classes wear, as a cover- 
ing, a kind of plaid, similar in form to the 
habarah composed of two pisces of cotton, 
woven in sinall chequers of blue and white, 
or cross atripes, with a mixture of red at each 
end It is called milaych; in general it is 
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worn in the same manner aa the habarah, but 
sometimes like the tarhah. The upper part 
of the black burka’ is often ornamented with 
talse pearls, small gold coins, and other little 
flat ornaments of the same metal (called bark); 
sometimes with a coral bead, and a gold coin 
beneath 3 also with some coins of base silver 
and more commonly with a pair of chain 
tassels of brass or silver (called syvon) 
attaened to the corners. A square black silk 
kerchief (called asbeh), with a border of red 
and yellow, is bound round the head, doubled 
diagonally, and tied with a single knot behind; 
or, instead of this, the tarboosh and faroodee- 
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yeh are worn, though by very few women of 
the lower classes. 

The best kind of shoes worn by the 
females cf the lower orders are of red 
morocco,.turned up, but generally round, at 
the toes. The burka’ and shoes are most 
common in Cairo, and are also worn by many 
of the women throvghout lower Egypt; but 
in Upper Egypt, the burka’ is very seldom 
seen, and shoes are scarcely less uncommon 
To supply the place of the former, when neces- 
sary, a portion of the tarhah is drawn before 
the face, s0 as to conceal nearly all the coun- 
tenance except one eye. 

Many of the women of the lower orders, 
even in the metropolis, never coneeal their 
fuces. 

Throughout the gregter part of Egypt, the 
most common dress of the women merely con- 
sists of the blue shirt or tob and tarhah. - In 
the southern parts of Upper Egypt chiefly 
above Akhmeem, most of the women envelop 
themselves in a large piece of dark-brown 
woollen stuff (called a Auldleeyeh), wrapping it 
round the body and attuehing the upper parts 
together over each shoulder, and a piece of 
the same they use as a tarhah.. This dull 
dress, though picturesque, is almost as dis- 
guising‘ as the blue tinge which women in 
these parts of Egypt impart to their lips. 
Most of the women of the lower orders wear 
a variety of trumpery ornaments, such as 
err-rings, necklaces, bracelets, &e., and some- 
times @ nose-ring, 

The women of Egypt deem it more incum- 
bent upon them to cover the upper and back 
part of the head than the face, and more 
requisite to conceal the face than most other 
parts of the person. I have often seen 
women but half covered with miserable rags, 
and several times femaies in the prime of 
womanhood, and others in more advanced 
age, with nothing on the body but a narrow 
strip of rag bound round the hips. 

Mr. Burekhart, in his Notes on the Bedoutns 
and Wahabys (p. 47), thus describes the dreas 
of the Badawis of the desert :—- 

In summer the men wear a coarse cotton 
shirt, over which the wealthy put a kombar, 
or “long gown,” as it is worn in Turkish 
towns, of silk or cotton stuff. Most of them, 
however, do not wear the kombar, but simply 
wear over their shirt a woollen mantle. 
There are different sorts of mantles, one very 
thin, light, and white -oollen, manufactured 
at Baghdid, and called mesoumy. A coarser 
and heavier kind. striped white and brown 
(worn over the mesoumy), is ealled abba. 
The Baghdad abbas are most esteemed, those 
made at Hamah, with short wide sleeves, are 
calied doush. (Iu the northern parts of 
Syvia, every kind of woollen mantle, whether 
white, black, or striped white and brown, or 
white and blue, are called meshlakh.) I have 
not seen any black abbas among the Aenezes, 
but frequently among the sheikhs of Ahl el 
Shemal, sometimes interwoven with gold, and 
worth as muck as ten pounds sterling. The 
Aenezes do net wear drawers; they walk and 
ride usually barefooted, even the richest of 
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them, although they generally osteem yellow 
bosts and red. shoes. All the Bedouins wear. 
on the head, instead of the red Turkish cap, 
a turban, or square kerchief, of cotton .or 
cotton and silk mixed; the turban is called 
keffie; this they fold about the head so that 
one corner falls backward, and two other 
corners hang over the fore part of the shoul- 
ders ; with these two corners they cover their 
faces to protect them from the sun’s rays, or 
hot wind, or rain, or to conceal their features 
if they wish to be unknown. The keffie is 
yellow or yellow mixed with green. Over the 
keffie the Aenezes tie, instead of a turban, a 
cord round the head; this cord is of camel’s 
hair, and called akal. Somé tie a handker- 
chief about the head. and it is- then cailed. 
shutfe, A few rich sheikhs wear shawls on 
their heads of Damascus or Baghdad manu- 
facture, striped red and whito; they some- 
ttmes alse use red caps or tak/e (called in 
Syria tarboush), and undor those they wear 2. 
smaller cap of camel's hair called maaraka 
NS Syria arkye, where it is gonerally made of 
ine edtton stuff). 
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The Aenezes are distinguished at first sight 
from all the Syrian Bedouins by the long 
tresses of their hair. They never shave 
their black hair, but cherish it from infancy, 
till they can twist it in tresses, that hang 
over the checks down to the breast: these 
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tresses.are called keroun. Some few Aonexas 
wear girdles of leather, others tie a vord or 
@ piece of rag over theshirt Men and women 
wear from infancy a leather girdle around the 
naked waist, it consists of four or five thongs 
twisted together into a cord as thick as one's 
finger. I heard that the women tie their 
thongs separated from each other, round the 
waist. Both mem and women adorn the 
girdles. with pieces of ribands or amulets. The 
Aenezes called it hhakou; the Ahl el Shemal 
call it beretm. In summor the boys, until the 
age of seven or eight years, go stark naked ; 
but I never saw any young girl in that state, 
although it was mentioned that in the interior 
of thé desert the girls, at that early age, were 
not more encumbered by clothing than thoir 
little brothers. In winter, the Bedovins wear 
over the shirt a pelisse, made of several sheep- 
skins stitched togethor; many wear these 
skins even in summer, because experience has 
taught them that the more warmly a person 
is clothed, the less he suffers from the san. 
The Arabs endure the inclemency of the 
rainy season in a wonderful manner, While 
everything around them suffers from the 
cold, they sleep barefooted in an open ent, 
where tho fireis not kept up beyond mid- 
night. Yet in the middle of summer an Arab 
sleeps wrapt in his mantle upon the burning 
Sand, and exposed to the rays of an intensely 
hot sun, The ladies’ dress is a wide cotton 
geon of a dark colour, blue, brown, or black 5 
on thsir heads they wear a kerchief called 
shauber ox mekroune, the young females having 
it of a red coluur, the old of black. AL the 
Ranalla ladies wear black silk kerchiofs, two 
yards square, called shale kas ; thedoare made 
at Damascus, Silver rings are much worn 
by the Aeneze ladies, both in the ears and 
noses; the ear-rings they oall terkie (pl. te- 
raky), the small nose-rings shedre, the larger 
(ore of which aré threo inches and a half w 
jameter), khezain. All the women puncture 
their lips and dye them blue: this kind of 
tattooing they call berioum, and apply it like- 
wiso in spotting their temples and forehesds. 
The Serhhan women puncture their cheeks. 
breasts, and arms, and the Ammour women 
their ankles. Several men also adorn their 
arms in the same manner. The Bedoum 
ladies half cover their faces with a dark- 
coloured veil, called nekye, which is so tied 
as to conceal the chin and mouth. The 
Egyptian women’s veil (berkoa) is used by 
the Kebly Arabs. Round their wrists the 
Aenezo ladies wear glass bracelets of various 
colours; the rich also have silver bracelets 
and some wear silver chains about the neck 
Both in summer and winter the men and 
women go barefooted. 
Captain Burton, in his account of Zanzibor, 
(vol. i. p. 382), says :— 
The Arab’s head-dress oe 8 ae x ko- 
ah (xed fez), a Surat calotte ), or 
sng ckulbeap, worn stirs Reiacban 
(kilemba) of Oman silk and cotton religiously 


{ mixed. Usually it is of fine blue and white 


cotton check, embroidered and fringed with... 
broad red border, with the ends hanging in 
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unegual lengths over one shoulder. The 
coidure is tnghly picturesque. The ruling 
family and grandees, however, have modified 
its vulgar folds, wearing it peaked in front, 
and somewhat resembling a trara. The essen- 
tial body-clothing, and the succedaneum for 
trousers is an zzur (nguo yaku Chini), or loin- 
cloth, tucked in at the waist, six to seven fost 
long by two to three broad. The colours are 
brickdust and white, or bine and white, with 
a silk border striped red, black, and yellow. 
The very poor wear a dirty bit of cotton 
girdled by a hakah ov kundavi, a rope of 
plaited thongs; the rich prefer a fine embroi- 
dered stuff from Oman,supporied at the waist 
by a gilver chain. None but the western 
Arabs admit the innovation of drawers (suru- 
walt), The jama or upper garment is a collar- 
less coat, of the best broad-cloth, lsek-green 
or some tender colour being preferred. It is 
secured over the left breast by a silken loop, 
and the straight wide sleeves are gaily lined. 
The kizhdo is a kind of waistcoat, covering 
only the bust; some wear it with sleeves, 
others without. The.dishdashes (in Kisawa- 
hili Khanzu), a narrow-sleeved shirt buttoned 
at the throat, and extending to midshin, is 
made of calico (baftah), American drill and 
other stuffs called dortyah, tarabuzun, and 
jamdani. Sailers are’ known by huzerangi, 
a@ coarse cotton, stained dingy red-yellow. 
with henna or pomegranate rind, and rank 
with ware (bastard saffron) and shark’s oil, 

Respectable men guard the stomach with a 
hizdm, generally a Cashmere or Bombay 
shawl; others wear sashes of the dust- 
coloured raw silk, manufactured in Oman. 
The outer garment for chilly weather is the 
long tight-sleeved Persian jubbeh, jokhah, or 
caftan, of Guropean broad-cloth. Most men 
shave their beads, and the Shafeis trim or 
entirely remove the moustaches. 

The palms are reddened with henna, which 
is either brought frem Hl Hoejaz, or gathered 
in the plantations. The only ring is @ plain 
cornelian seal and the sole other ornament is 
a talisman (hirz, in Kisawahili Hirizi). Tho 
eyes are blackened with koh/, or antimony ef 
El] Sham—here, not.Syria, but the region 
about Meccah——and the mouth crimsoned by 
batel, looks asif a tooth had just been knocked 
out. 

. Dr, Eugene Schuyler, in his work on Turk- 
estan Ga i. p. 122), says :-— 

The dress of the Central Asiatic is very 
simple. He wears, loose baggy trousers, 
asually made of coarse white cotton stuff. 
fastened tightly round-the waiat, with a cord 
and tassel; this is a necessary article of dress, 
and is never or rarely taken off, at all events. 
not inthe presence of another. Frequently, 
when men are at work, this is the only gar- 
ment, and in that case it is gradually turned 
up under the cord, or rolled up on the legs, 
so that the person is almost naked. Over 
this is worn a long shirt, either white or of 
some light-coloured print, reaching almost to 
the feet, and with a very narrow aperture for 
the neck, which renders if somewhat difficult 
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to put the head through. The: sleeves are. 
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long and loose. Beyond this there is nothing 
more but what is called the chapan, varying 
in number according to the weather, or the 
whim of the person. The chapan is a loose 
gown, cut very sloping in the neck, with 
strings to tie it together in front; and inor- 
dinately large sleeves, made with an immense 
gore, and about twice as long as is necessary; 
exccedingly inconvenient, but useful to con- 
ceal the hands, as Asiatic politeness dictates. 
In summer, these are usually made of Rus- 
sian prints, or of the native alatcha, a striped 
cotton material, or of silk, either striped or 
with most gorgeous eastern patterns, in bright 
colours, especially red, yellow, and green. T 
haye sometimes sesn men with as many as 
four or five ot these gowns, even in summer 

they say that it keeps out the heat. in 
winter, one gown will frequently be made of 
cloth, and lined with fine lamb-skin or. fur. 
The usual girdle is a large handkerchief, or a 
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sinall shawl; at times, a long scarf wound 
several times tightly ronnd the waist. The 
Jews in places under native rule are allowed 
no girdle, but a bit.of rope or cord, as a mark 
ofignominy. From the girdle hang the acces- 
Sory knives and severa? small bags and 
pouches, often prettily embroidered, for 
combs, money, &e. On the head there ig a 
skujl-cap; these in Tashkent are always em- 
breidered with silk; in Bakhara they are 
usually worked with silk, or worsted in cross- 
stitch in gay patterns. The turban, called 
tchilpetch, or “forty turns,” is very long; and 
if the wearer has any pretence to elegance, it 
should be of fine thin material, which is 
chiefly imported from England. It requires 
cousiderable experience to wind one properly 
round the head, ‘so that the folds will be wel] 
made and the appearance fashionable. One 
extremity is left to fall over the left: shoulder, 
but is usually, excépt at prayer time, tucked 
in oyey the top. Should this end be on the 


Tight shoulder, it is: said to be in the Afghan 


style. The majority of turbans are white 


rertiestivty séin Tashkent, though white ig 
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especially the colour of the mullahs and reli- 
gious people, whose learning is judged by the 
size of their turbans. In general, merchants 
vrefer blue, striped, or chequered material. 


AN ARGHAN MULLAH. 


At home the men usually go barefooted, 
but on going out wear sither a sort of slippers 
with pointed toes and very smal] high heels, 
er long soft boots, the sole and upper being 
made of the same material. In the street, 
one must in addition put on either a slipper or 
golosh, or wear tiding-boots made of bright 
green horse hide, with tarned-up pointed 
toes and very small high heels. 

The dress of the women, in shape and 
fashion, differs but Httle from that of the 
me, a8 they wear similar trousers and shirts, 
though, in addition, they have long gowns, 
usually of bright~coloured silk, which extend 
from the neck to the ground. They wear 
an innumerable quantity of necklaces, and 
little amulets, pendeuts in their hair, and 
ear-ringS, and occasionally even a nose-ring. 
This is by no means so ugly as Is supposed: a 
pretty girl with a torquoise ring in one nostril 
ig not atall unsightly. Onthe contrary, there 
is something piquant in it. Usually, when 
outside of the houses, all respectable women 
wear a heavy black veil, reaching to their 
waists, made of woven. horse-hair, and over 
that is thrown a dark hive, or green khalut, 
the sleeves of which, tied together at the 
ends, dangle behind. The theory of this dul) 
dress is, that the women desire to escape ob- 
servation, and certainly for-that purpose they 
have devised he most ugly and unseerly 


| 


: 
| 


| 
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costume that could he imagined. They are, 
however, very inyuisitize, and occasionally in 
bye-streets one is able to get a good glance 
at them before they pull down their veils. 

The dress of the citizens of Persia has been 
often dascribed, both by ancient and modern 
travellers. That of the men has changed 
very materially within the last century, The 
turban, as a head-dress, is now worn by none 
but the Ayabian inhabitants of that country. 
The Persians wear a long cap covered with 
lamb's woot, the appearance of which ts 
sometimes improved by being encireled with 
a cashmere shawl. The inhabitants of the 
principal towns are fond of dressing richly 
Their upper garments are either made of 
chintz, silk, or cloth and are often trimmed 
with gold or-silyer lace; they also wear bro 
cade, and in winter their clothes are line¢! 
with. furs, of which they import a great 
variety. Tt is not customary for any person, 
except the king. to wear jewels ; but nothing 
can exceed the proiusion which he displays 
of these ornaments; and hig subjects seem 
pecubarly prond of this part of royal magni- 
fieence. They assert that when the monarch 
is dressed in his most spiendid robes, and is 
Seated in the gun, that the eye cannot gaze on 
the dazzling brilitancy of his attire. 


DRINKABLES. Arabic ashribah 
(41) ‘There is @ chapter in the 
Traditions devoted to this subject, and en- 
titled Bdbu'l-Ashritah The example of Mu- 
hammuad in bis habit ot drinking, having in- 
fluenced the Hasteru world in its habite, the 
folowing traditions are. noticeable. Anas 
gays “the, Prophet has forbidden drinking 
water standing,” and that he uscd to take 
breath three times in drinking; ana would say 
drinking in this way cools the stomach, 
guenches the thirst. and gives health and 
vigour to the body. 

Ibn ‘Abbas says the Prophet forbade 
drinking water from the mouth of a leather 
bag. 

Umm Salimah says “the Prophet said, 
He who drinks out of a silver cup drinks of 
hel) fre” (Mishke* book xix. ¢ tit) 


DRINKING VESSELS. There 
are four drinking vessele which Muslims were 
forbidden by their Prophet. to drink ont of 
(Miskkat, bk.i,c.t) hantam.a “green vessel”; 
dubba’, a large gourd hollowed out: nagir, 2 
cup made from the hollowed root of a tree; 
muzaffot, a vessel covered with pitch. or with 
a glntinous subsrance, These four kinds of 
vessols seem to baye besn used for drinking 
wine, hence the prohibition 

When a dog drinks irom a vesse! used by 
wasbed seven times 


DECWNHING 


man, it should be 

(Mishktt, book iii. e¢ tx. pe. i.) 
DROWNING. Arabic gharuq 

(3). [t is a strange anomaly in 


Muhammadan law. aceording to the teaching 
of Abt. Hanifah, that. if 2 person cause the 
death of ancther by immersing him under 
water unti! he die, the offence does not 
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amount to murder, and retaliation (qisag)is not . 


inourred. The arguments of the learned divine 
are a8 follows: First, water is analogous to 
a stall stick or rod, as’ is seldom or ever 
used in murder. Now, it is said in the Tradi- 
tions that death produced by a rod is only 
manslaughter, and as in that a fine is merely 
incurred, so here likewise. Secondly, retalia- 
‘tion requires the observance of a perfect 
equality; but between drowning and wound- 


ing there is no equality, the former being — 


short of the latter with regard to damaging 
the body. [mMURDER.] 


DRUNKENNESS. Shurb (+) 
denotes the state of a person who has taken in- 
toxicating liquor, whilst sukr (,S.) implies a 
state of drunkenness. Wine of any kind being 
strictly forbidden by the Muslim law, no dis- 
tinctionis made in the punishment of a wine- 
drinker and a drunkard. If a Muslim drink 
wine, and two witnesses testify to his having 
done so, or if his breath smell of wine, or if 
he shall himself confess to having taken wine, 
or if he be found in a state of intoxication, he 
shall be beaten with eighty stripes, or, in the 
case of a slave, with forty stripes. (Hidayah, 
vol. ii. p.67 ; Mishkat, bk. xv.c iv.) [KHAME. | 


DRUZES. A heretical mystic sect 
of Muhammadans, which arose about the be- 
ginning of the eleventh century in the moun- 
tains of Syrie. They are now chiefly found 
in the districts of Lebanon, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Damascus. They were founded 
by al-Hakim, the fanatical Khalifah of the 
Fatimite race, who reigned at Oairo, assisted 
by two Persians named Hamzah and al-Darazi, 
from the latter of whom the sect derives its 
name. 

De Sacy, in his Exposé de la Religion des 
Druzes, gives the following summary of their 
belief :— 


To acknowledge only one God, without . 


seeking to trate the nature of His being 
and of His attributes; to confess that He can 
neither be comprehended by the senses nor 
defined by words; to believe that the Divinity 
has shown itself to men at different epochs, 
under a human form, without participating in 
any of the weaknesses and imperfections of 
humanity; that it has shown itself at last, at 
the commencement of the fifth age of the 
Hejira, under the figure of Hakim Amr 
Allah; that that was the last of His mani- 
festations, after which there ie none other to 
be expected; that Hakim disappeared in the 
year 411 of the Hoejira, to try the faith of His 
servants, to give room for the apostasy of 
hypocrites, and of those-who had only em- 
braced the true religion frém the hope of 
worldly rewards; that in a short time he 
would appear again, full of glory and of 
majesty, to triumph over all his enemies, to 
extend His empire over all the earth, and to 
make His faithful worshippers happy for 
ever; to believe that Universal Intelligence is 
the first of God's creatures, the only direct 
production of His omnipotence; that it has 
appeared upon the earth at the epoch of each 
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of the manifestations of the Divinity, and has 
finally appeared since the time of Hakim 
undér the figure of Hamza, son of Ahmad; 
that it is by His ministry that all the other 
creatures have been produced; that Haniza 
only possesses the knowledge of all trath, 
that he is the prime minister of the true reli- 
gion, and that he communicates, directly or 
indirectly, with the other ministers and with 
the faithful, but in different proportions, the 
knowledge and the grace which he receives 
directly from the Divinity, and of which he is 
the sole channel ; that he only has immediate 
access to God, and acts as a mediator te the 
other worshippers of the Supreme Being; 
acknowledging that Hamza is he to whom 


* Hakim will confide his sword, to meke his 


religion triumph, to conquer all his rivals, 
and to distribute rewards and punishments 
according to the merits of each one; to know 
the other ministers of religion, and the rank 
which belongs to each of them; te give to 
each the obedience and submission which is 
their due; to confess that every soul has 
been created by the Universal Intelligence ; 
that the number of men is always the same; 
and that souls pass successively into different 
bodies ; that they are raised by their attach- 
ment to truth to a superior degree of excel- 
lence, or are degraded by neglecting or giving 
up religious meditation; to practise the seven 
commandments which the religion of Hamza 
imposes upon its followers, and which prin- 
cipally exacts from them. the obseryance of 
truth, charity towards their brethren, the 
renunciation of their former religion, the most 
entire resignation and submission to the will 
of God; to confess that all preceding roli- 
gions have only been types more or less per- 


' fect of true religion, that all their ceremonial 


observances are only allegories, and that the 
manifestation of irue religion requires the 
abrogation of every other creed. Such is 
the abridgment of the religious system taught 
in the hooks of the Druzes, of which Hamza 
is the author, and whose followers are called 
Unitarians.” 

_ There is a very fnll and correct account oi 
the religious belief of the Druzes in the Ac- 
searches into the Religions of Syria, by the 
Rev. J. Wortabet, M.D. In this work Dr. 
Wortabet gives the following Oatechism of 
the Druzes, which expresses their belief with 
regard to Christianity :— 

“Q_ What do ye say concerning the gospel 
which the Christians hold ? ae ea 

“A. That it is true; for it is the sayings 
of the Lord Christ, who was Salman el Pha- 
risy during the life of Mohammed, and who is 
Hamzeh the son of Ali—not the false Christ 
who was born of Mary, for he was the son of 
Joseph. 

‘*Q. Where was the true Christ when the 
false Christ was with the disciplos? 

“A. He was among the disciples. He uttered 
the truths of the gospel and taught Christ, 
the son of Joseph, the institutes of the Chria- 
tian religion ; but when Jesus disobeyed the 
true Obrist, he put hatred into the hearts of 
the Jews, so that they crucified him, 
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“ What became of him after the crucifixion ? 
“A. They put him into a grave, and the 


trne Christ came and stole him, and gave out 


the report among men that Christ had risen 
out of the dead. 

“Q. Why did he act in this manner? 

“A. That he might establish the Christian 
religion, and confirm its followers in what he 
had taught them. 

_ © Q. Why did he act in such a manner as to 
establish error ? 

“A. So that the Unitarians should be con- 
cealed in the religion of Jesua and none of 
them might be known. 

“Q. Who was it that came from the grave 
and entered among the disciples when the 
doors were shut ? 

“A, The living Christ, who is immortal, 
6ven Hamzeh, the son and slave of our Lord. 

“Q. Who brought the gospel to light, and 
preached it? 

“A, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John.” 

“Q. Why did not the Christians acknow- 
ledge the unity of God? 

“A, Because God had not so decreed. 


“Q, Why does God permit the introduction 


of evil and infidelity? 

* A, Because He chooses to mislead some 
from, and to guide others, to the truth. - 

“Q. If infidelity and error proceed from 
Him, why does he punish those who follow 
then ? 

A, Because when He deceived them, they 
did not obey Him. 


“Q. How can a deluded man obey, when | 


he is ignorant of the true state of the case? 

“A. We are not bound to answer this 
question, for God is not accountable te his 
creatures for his dealings with them.” 

DU‘A’ (les). “Prayer.” The word 
du‘@ is generally used for supplication, as dis- 
tinguished from salat, or the liturgical form 
of prayer, e.g. Qur'an, Sirah xiv. 42: “O my 
Lord! make me and my posterity to be con- 
stant in prayer (sa/at), O our Lord! and 
accept my supplication (du‘a’). [PRAYERS,] 

DU‘A’-I-MA’SUR ( peas elov). 
Lit. “Recorded prayer.” term used for 
prayers which were offered up by the Pro- 
phet, and have: been handed down in the 
Traditions.. 

DU‘A'U *L-QUNOT (erpstt sles), 
called also the Qunutu ’/-Witr, “‘ The prayer 
said standing.” A form of prayer recited after 
the gara’ah in the night prayer. 
some sects in the early morning. It is found 
in the Traditions. It is as follows :— 

“Q God, we seek help from Thee, and for- 
giveness of sins. 

‘6 We believe in Thoe and trust in Thee. 

“We praise Thee. We thank Thee. We 
are not unthenkful. 

“ We expel, and we depart from him who 
does not obey Thee. 
“ We serve Thee only, and to Theo do we 


pray. 
“© We seek Theo, we prostrate ourselves and 
we serve Thee. 


Recited by © 
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“We hope for Thy mercy. We fear 
punishments. . y Me eos 
“Surely Thy judgments sre upon the 


infidels.” 

DUALISM. Professor. Palmer, 
following the remarks of al-Baizawi the 
commentator, says there is a protest against 
the dualistic doctrine that Light and Dark- 
ness were two co-eternal principles, in the 
Qur'an, Sirah vi, 1: “Praised be God who 
created the heavens and the earth, and brought 
into being the Darkness and the Light.” 
ee Qur'an, vol. i. p. 116 ; al-Baigawi in, 

Co. 

ap-D (gssJtt), “The 


Smoke.” The title of the xxrvth chapter of 
the Qur’én, in which the words ocour (9th 


verse): “Expect thou the. day when the 
‘ heaven shall bring a. palpable smoke.” 


DULDUL (J#e). The name of 
the Prophet’s mule which he gave to ‘Ali 


DUMB, The. Arabic abkam (pM), 


pl. bukm. 

The intelligible signs of a dumb person 
suffice to verify bis bequests and render them 
valid; he may also execute a marriage con- 
tract, or give a divorce, or execute a sale or 
purchage, or sue or incur punishment by signs, 
but he cannot sne in a case of gisas, or reta- 
liation for murder. This rule does not apply 
to a person who has been deprived of speech, 
but merely to ons who has been born ‘dumb. 


(Aidayah, vol. iv. p. 568.) A damb person can 


also acknowledge and deny the faith by « sign. 


4p-DURRATU ’L-BAIZA’ (8, 
slegst), Lit. “ The pearl of light.” A 
term used by Sifi mystics to express the 
‘dgqlu 'l-awwal, the first intelligence which 
God is said to have created at the beginni 
of the animate world. (Abdu ’r-Razziq’s 
Dictionary of Sufi Terms.) 

DURUD (2.0; a Persian word. 
Arabic ag-Saldt (83%), A benedic- 
tion; imploring mercy. A part of the stated 

rayer, recited immediately after the Tashah- 
ud, whilst in the same posture. It is as fol- 
lows: **O God, have meroy on Muhammad and 
on his descendants, a8 Thou.didst have mercy 
on Abraham and on his descendants! Thou 
art to be praised, and Thou art great! O 
God, bless Muhammad and his descendants as 
Thou didst bless Abraham and his descen- 
dants. Thou art to be praised and Thou art 
great.” The merits of this form of prayer 
are said to be very great; for, according to 
Anas, the Prophet said, “He who recites it 
will have blessings on hie head ten times, ten 
sins will be forgiven, and he will be exalted 
ten steps.” (Mishkat, book iv. c. xvii.) 
[PRAYER. ] 

DUZAKH (é,%). The Persian 
word for.hell. [HELL.} 


DYER. According to the Imam 
Abi Hanifah, a dyer of cloth is at liberty to 
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detain it until he receive his hire for dyeing 10} 
and if the cloth perish in his hands whilst it 
is detained, he is not responsible. (Hidayah, 
vol. iii. 320.) 


DYING, The. Very special in- 
structions are given in Muslim books as to 
the treatment of the dying. In the Durru’l- 
Mukhtar (p. 88), the friends of the dying are 
recommended, if possible, to turn the head of 
the dying person towards Makkah ; but if this 
be. not convenient, his feet should be placed 


EAR-RINGS ; NOSE-BINGS. In 
ths East it is the universal custom of Mu- 
hammadan women to wear ear-rings, and they 
are not unirequently worn by young men and 
children. Gold sar-rings are, however, for- 
bidden in the Traditions; for Abi Hurairah 
relates that the Prophet said, ‘“ Whoever 
wishes to put into the ear or the noe of 4 
friend aring of hell fire, let hima put in the ear 
or the nose of his friend a gold ring 
let your ornament be of silver.” And Asiné’ 
bint: Yazid relates the same tradition. (J#ish- 
kat, book xx, c. 11, part 2.) 


BAK AND NOSE RINGS. 


EARTH, The. Arabic arz (4). 
Muhammad taught his followers that just as 
there are seven heavens [HEAVEN] one above 
snother, so there are seven earths one beneath 
another, the distance hetween sach of these 
regions being five hundred years’ journey. 
(Mishicdt, book xxiv. c. i. part 8. 

Inthe Qur'an the earth is said to bo stretched 
out like a earpet or bed (Sirah ii, 20; xii. 2; 
Ixxviil, §), which expression the ancient com- 
mentators undérstood to imply that the earth 
was ® vast plane, but circular; and (Sarab 
xzxix. 67) to be but # handful in the sight 
of God, which in the last day ghail be changed 
into another earth (Streak xiv. 49), 

The earth is belioved by Mdharmmadan 


EARTH 


in that direction and his head slightly raised. 
The Kalimati *sh-Shahadah should then be 
recited, and the Sirah Ya-Sin (xxxvi.) and 
Saratu ’r-Ra‘d (xiii.) should be read from 
the Qur'an. When the spirit has departed 
from the body, the mouth should be tied up 
and the eyes closed and the arms straight- 
ened, and the body should be perfumed, and 
ne unclean person should be suffered to 
approach ths corpse. Immediate steps should 
then be taken for the washing of the corpse 
[ DEATH. } 


writers to be Surrounded by a great sea 
called a@l- Bahri t-Muhit, cr the circomambient 
ocean, which is bounded by the mountains of 
Qat. The extent of the earth is said to be 
equal to a journey of five hundred years; 
two hundred years’ journey being allotted to 
the sea, two hundred ta the unimhabited 
desert, eighty to the country of Gog and 
Magog ( Yajuj wa Majuj) and the rest to the 
civilised world. Certain terre incognita in the 
midst of the mountains of Qaf are said to be 
mnhabited by the jinn, or genii. According to 
some, Makkah (or Jernsalem according to 
others) is situated in.the centre of the earth. 
On the Mihit is the‘ Arshu ‘l-Ibhs, or “ Throne 
of Satan.” The western portion of the Muhit 
is often called the Bahru 'z-Zulmat, or “Sea 
of Darkness,” and in the south-west corner 
of thé earth is the Fountain of Life of which 
al-Khizr drank, aud in virtue of which he 
still lives, and will live till the Day of Judg- 
ment. The mountains of Qaf which bound 
the great; sea Muhit, form a circular barrier 
round the whole earth, and are said to be of 
green chrysolite, the colour of which the Pro- 
phet said imparts a greenish tint to the sky. 
The general opinion is that the mountains of 
Qat bound our earth, but some say there are 
countries beyond, sach country being a thou- 
sand years’ journey, 

The soven earths, which are five hundred 
years’ journey from gach other, are situated 
one beneath the other, and gach of these 
seven regions has its special oeeupanta. 
The occupants of the first are men, genii, 
and: animals; the second is oceupied by the 
suffocating wind which destroyed the infidel 
tribe of ‘Ad (Sirah Ixix. 6); the. third is 
filled withzthe sfones of hel!; mentioned inthe 
Quran (Sirah ii, 22; lxvi. 6) as “the fuel of 
which is men and stones”; the fourth by the 
sulphur of hell; the fifth by the serpents of 
hell; the sexth by the scorpions of hell, which 
ere ib size and caiour like black mules, and 
have tails like spears; and the seventh by 
the devil and his angels, Our oarth is said 
to be supported on the shoulders of au angel, 
who stands upen @ rock of ruby, whieh rock 
18 BUpported on @ hugo bull with four thou- 
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sand syes, and the same number of ears. 
neses, mouths; tongues, and feet: between 
every one of each is a distance ef fiyé hun- 
dred years’ journsy. The name of this bull 
is Kwjuta, who is supported by an enormous 
fish, the name of which is Bahamut. 

The above is but a brief oxtline of. the 
Muhammadan belief as rezarde the sarth's 
formation; but the statements of Muhan- 
madan commentators are so wild on the 
subject, that it seems quite useless to quote 
them as authorities, for they contradict each 
other in endless variety. 


EARTHQUAKE, The. Arabic 
az-Lulealah (3;)\). The title ef the 
xcerxth Surah of tha Qur'an, in which it is 
stated that an earthquake will take place at 
the commenceinent of the signs of the last 


day >— 

“When the Earth with her guakiug shall 
quake 

** And the Earth shall cast forth her bur- 
dens, 


« And man shall say, What aileth her? 

*On that day shall she tell out her 
tidiugs, 

“ Because thy Lord shall have mspired her. 

“On that day shall men come ferward in 
throngs to behold their works, 

“And whosoever shall have wrought an 
atom’s weight of good shall hehold it,. 

“And whosoever shall have wrovght anv 
atom’'s weight of evil shall behold it.” 


EATING. According to the Tra- 
ditions, Muhatwmadans have been. enjoined 
by their Prophct to eat in God’s nama, to 


them with your shoes off, because taking off 
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return thanks, to eat with their right band, 
and with their sboes off, and to lick the 
plate when the mealie finished. The follow- 
ing are some of Mubhaminad’s precepts ou the 
subject -— 

“The Devil las powor over that food 
which is eaten without remembering God,” 

= Repeat the name.of God. Hat with the 
uight hand and eat from before vou.” 

* When 2 man comes iuto a house at meal- 
time. and remembers. the nams of God, the 
devil says to his followers, ‘ There is no place 
here for you and me to-night, nor is there any 
supper for us.” 

“When anyone gats he must not wash his 
fingers until he has first licked them.” 

* Whoever eats a dish and licks it aiter- 
wards, the dish intercedes with God for 
hin” 

“When vietuals are placed before you, eat 


your shoes will ease your feet.” (‘Abdu Il- 
Hagq adds, “and do it out-of respect to the 
food.”) 

“Whoever eats from a plate aud licks it 
afterwards, the dish says to_hin, -May God 
free you from hell as you have freed me 
from the devils licking me.’” 

Qatadah says that Anas said: “ The 
Prophet did not eat off a table, as is the 
manner of proud men, who do it to avoid 
bending their backs,” (Mzshkat, Arabic ed. 
Babu l-Atimah.) 

The following direetiuns are given for eat- 
ing, by Faqir Mohammad; As‘ad, the author 
of the Ashlaq-1-/alali. (Thompson's English 
Translation, p, 294):— 

% First of all, he shonld wash his hands, 


LEZ, 
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mouth, and nose, Before beginning he should 
say, ‘In the name of God’ (Bismillah) ; and 
after ending he must. say, ‘Glory to God’ 
(Al-hamdu lilléh). He is not to be in a-hurry 
to begin, unless he is the master of the feast ; 
he must not dirty his hands, or clothes, or 
the table-linen; he must not eat with more 
than three fingers, nor open his mouth wide ; 
not take large mouthfuls, nor swallow them 
hastily, nor yet keep them too long .un- 
swallowed. He must not suck his fingers in 
the course of eating; but after he has eaten, 
he may, or rather ought, as there is scripture 
warrant for it, 

Let him not look from dish to dish, nor 
smell the food, nor pick and choose it. If 
there should be one dish better than the rest, 
let him not be greedy on his own account, but 
let him offer it to others. He must not spill 
the grease npon his fingers, or s0 as to wet 
his broad and salt. He must not eye his com- 
rades in the midst of his mouthfuls. Let him 
eat from what is next him, unless of fruit, 
which it is allowable to eat from every quarter. 
What he has once put into his mouth (such 
as bones, &.), he must not replace upon his 
bread, nor upon the table-cloth; if a bone 
has found its way there, let him remove it 
unseen, Let him beware of revolting ges- 
tures, and of letting anything drop from his 
mouth into the cap. Let him so behave, 
that, if anyone should wish to eat the relics of 
his repast, there may be nothing to revolt him. 


HATING WITH JEWS 


‘‘Where he isfa guest, he must stay his 
hand sooner than the master of the feast; 
and whenever the rest discontinne eating, he 
must act in concert with them, except he be 
in his own house, or some other where he 
constitutes part of the family. Where he is. 
himeelf the host, he must not continue eat- 
ing when the rest have stayed their hands,-so 
that something may be left for anyone who 
chances to fancy it. 

‘Tf he has occasion to drink in the course 
of his meal, let him do it softly, that no noise 
in his throat or mouth may be audible to 
others. Ho must not pick his teeth in the 
view of the company, nor swallow what his 
tongue may extract from between them; and 
so of what may be extracted by the tooth- 
pick, let him throw it aside so as to diegust 
no one. 

“When the time comes for washing his 
hands, let him be exceedingly careful in 
cleansing his nails and fingers. Similsr 
must be his particularity in washing his 
lips, mouth, and nostrils. He must not void 
his rheum into the basin; even the water in 


.which his mouth has been rinsed, lot him 


cover with his hand as he throws it 
away. | 

‘* Neither must he take the turn from 
others in washing his hands, saving when he 
is master of the entertainment, and then he 
should be the first to wash.” 


WASHING THE BANDS, 


EATING WITH JEWS OR 
CHRISTIANS. In’ Muhammadan conntries, 
where tho Pere have not been brought in 
contact wit indus, with caste prejudices, 
Maslims never hesitate to eat with Jows and 
Christians, provided the drink and victuals 
are such as are lawful in Islam. Since the 
British occupation of India, the question has 
often been raised, and few Muhammedans will 
eat with Englishmen, Syud Ahmad Khan, 


C.S.L, has written a book, in which he proves 
that itis lawful for Muhammadans to eat with 
beth Christians and Jews, and his arguments 


_ would seem to be in accordanee with tha 


pecking of the Bricclices Sirah v. 7: “Law- 
tor you to-day are the good things, and 
oe sce of ee of the Book (t.e. Jews 
an ristians) is lawful for - 
food is lawfal for them.” pier ee 

Al-Baiziwi, commenting on this verse, 
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says: “This verse includes all kinds of food, 
that which is slain lawfully (zabh) or not, and 
this verse is of common application to all 
the people of the Book, whether Jews or 
Christians. But on one occasion Khalifah 
‘Ali did not observe its injunctions with re- 
gard to the Bani Taghlib, a Christian tribe, 
because ho said these people wore ‘not Chris- 
tians, for they had not embraced anything of 
Christianity except wino-drinking. And he 
does not include amonget the pecple of the 
book, the Majisis, although hé included the 
Majisis with the people of the Book when 
he took the poll-tax from them, according to 
& tradition which Muhammad gave regarding 
the Majtisis, viz. ‘Treat the Majiisia as you 
would treat the people of the Book, out do 
not marry with them, nor eat what they 
slay.” (Tafsiru ’l-Baizdwi, p 216.) 

he commentators, al-Kamalan, say the 
only question raised was that of animals 
slain by. Jews and Christians, and the learned 
are all agreed that animals slain by them are 
bes (Tafsiru ‘l-Jalalain wa’l-Kamdlain, 


The following Hadig is given in the Sahih 
Muslim onthe subject: Abii Sa‘labah related, 
“J said, O Prophet of God! Verily we sive in 
a land belonging to the people of the Book 
(te. Jows or Christians); is it Jawfnl for us 
to eat ont of their dishes? The Prophet 
replied, The order for dishes is this: if you 
can get other dishes, then eat of them; but if 
ye cannot, then wash those of the people of 
the Book and eat from them.” 

The Imam Nawawi, the commentator on 
the Sahih Muslim, says Abi Da’nd bas 
given this Hadis in a somewhat different 
form to that in the text. Ho says: “ Abi 
Sa‘labah relates, we were passing through 
the copntry of the people of the Book (1.¢. 
Christians), and they were cooking pigs’ 
flesh in their dishes, and drinking wine from 
their vessels.” “For” (continues Nawawi), 
“the learned are all agreed that it ia lawful 
to eat with Jews and Christians unless their 
vessels are polluted with wine or pork, in 
which case they must be wastied before they 
are used.” (Sahih Muslim wa Sharku Na- 
wawi, p.. 146.) 


ECLIPSE. The Arabic khusif 
(sjgut)°ias used to denote either an 
edlipse of the sun or of the moon (vide Mish- 
hat. book iv. 0. li.); but it is more specially 
applied to an eclipse of the moon; aud yoo 

‘woh for an eclipse of the sun (vide 
son’s Dictionary). Special prayers, 
consisting of two rak‘ahs, are enjoined in the 
Traditions (Mishkat, book iv. ¢. li.) at the 
time of an eclipse of either the sun or 
moon. 

‘Abdu Mah ibn ‘Abbas says: * There waa 
an etlipse of the sun in the time of the Pro- 
phet, and he recited prayerg, and the people 
recited after him; and he stood up for a long 
time, as long as anyone would be repeating the 


Chapter of the Cow (i.e. Sirah ii.). Then he 
petcta a long is after which he raised 
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up his head and stood a long time, which 
was under the first standing; after whieh he 
did the second ruki‘, which was the same as 
the first in point of time; then he raised his 
head up from the second mmki‘; and per- 
formed two prostrations, as is customary 
Then he stood up a long time, in the second 
rak‘ah, and this was shorter than the tirat 
stahding, in the first rak‘ah; after which he 
did a long rukii‘ in the second rak‘ah, and 
this was under the first ruki‘, in the first 
rak‘ah, After this, he raised up his head, 
and stood 2 long time; and this was shorter 
than the first, in the second rak‘ah 
Then he did a long ruki‘; and this was 
not so great as the first, in the second 
rak‘ah. Then ho rose up, and performed two 
prostrations; and after repeating the creed, 
and giving the salam, ha concluded his 
prayers. And the sun was bright. And the 
Prophet said,‘ Verily, the san and moon are 
two signs, amongst those which prove the 
existence of God, and are not eclipsed on 
account of the life or death of any person; 
and when ye see this, remember God. The 
Companions said, ‘O Prophet! We saw you 
about to take sumething in the place where 
you stood in prayer, after which we saw you 
draw back a little.’ And the Prophet said, 
“J saw Paradise, and gathered a bunch of 
grapes from it; and if I had teken it and 
given it to you, verily you would have eaten 
of it as long as the world lasts. I also saw 
hell, and never saw such a horrid sight till this 
day ; and I saw that they were mostly women 
there.” And the Companions said, *O Pro- 
phet, why are most of the people of hell 
women?’ He said, ‘On account of their 
infidelity: not on account of their dis- 
obedience to God, but that they are ungrate- 
ful to their husbands, and hide the gaod 
things done them; and if you do good to one 
of them perpetually, after that, if they see 
the least fault in you, they will say, I never 
saw you perform a good work.’” (Mishkat, 
book iv. c. ii.) 


EDEN. Arabic ‘Adn (gy), which 


al-Baizawi says means “a fixed abode.” The 
Hebrew wy is generally understood by 


Hebrew scholars to mean “pleasure” or 
“ delight.” 

The word ‘Adn is not used in the Qur’an 
for the rasidence of our first parents,the term 
used being al-jannah, “the garden”; although 
the Muslim Commentators are agreed in 
calling it the Jannatu ‘Adn, or ‘Garden of 
Eden.” Theexpressions, Jannutu ‘Adn, “the 
Garden of Eden® and Janndtu tAdn, “the 
Gardens of Eden,” occur ten times in the 
Qur'an, but in each case they are used for 
the fourth heaven, or stage, of celestial bliss. 
(PARADISE. } 

According to the Qur’an, it seems clear 
that Jannatu ‘ddn is eonsidered to be a 
place in heaven. and not a terrestrial para- 
dise, and hence a difficulty arises as to the 
locality of that Eden from which Adam fell 
Is it the same place as the fourth abode of 
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celestial bliss? or, was it a garden situated in 
some part of earth? Al-Baizawi says thet 
some people have thought ‘this Eden was 
situated in the country of the Philistines, or 
between Faris and Kirma4n. But, he adds, 
the Garden of Eden is tbe Daru 's-Sawdb, or 
“the House of Recompense,” which is a 
stage in the paradise of the. heavens; and 
that when Adam and Eve were cast out of 
Faradise, Adam fell on the isle of Ceylon, or 
Sarandib, and Eve near Jiddah in Arabia; 
and after a separation of 200 years, Adam 
was, on his repentance, conducted by the 
Angel Gabriel to a mountain near Makkah, 
where he knew his wife Eve, the mountain 
‘being thence named ‘Arafah (z.e, “the place 
of recognition); and that he afterwards 
retired with her to Ceylon, where they con. 
tinued to propagate their species. 

Muhammad Tahir (Mojmo'u 't- Bihar, p. 
225), in remarking upon the fact that in the 
Traditions the rivers Jaihin and Jaihan are 
said to be rivers in “the garden” (al-Jan- 
nah), says the terms are figurative, and mean 
that the faith extended to those regions and 
made them rivers of paradise. And in 
another place (7dem, p. 164) the same antbor 
says the four rivers Sothan (Jaxartes), 
Jathan (Jihen), Furat (Euphrates), and Nl 
(Nile), are the rivers of Paradise, and that 
the rivers Ssihan and Jaihan are not tho 
same as Jaihin and Jaihan, but that these 
four rivers already mentioned originally came 
from Paradise to this earth of ours. 


EDUCATION. Education without 
religion is to the Muhammadan mind an 
anomaly. Io all books of Traditions there 
are sections specially devoted to the con- 
sideration of knowledge, but only go, far as 
it relates to a knowledge of God. and of 
 God’s Book.” (See Sahihu'l-Bukhari. Babu V- 
‘Ilm.) The people who read the “ Book of 
God” are, according to the sayings of the 
Prophet, described as ‘assembling toyether 
in mosques, with light and comfort descend- 
ing upon them, the grace of God covering 
them, and the angels of God encompassing 
them round about.” The chief aim and 
object of education in Islam is, therefore, to 
obtain a knowledge of the religion of Mu- 
hammad, and anything beyond this is con- 
sidered superfiuous, and even dangerons. 
Amongst Muhammadan religious leaders 
there have always been two classes—those 
who affect the ascetic and strictly religious 
life of mortification, such as the Sifi mystics 
and the Fagirs [raqr]; and those who, by a 
careful study of the Qur'an, the Traditions, 
and the numerous works on divinity. have 
attained to a high reputation for scholarship, 
and gre known in Turkey as the ‘Ulame’, or 
“ learned,” and in India, as Maulawis, 

Amongst Muhammadans generally, a know- 
ledge of science and various branches of 
secnlar iearning is considered dangerous to 
the faith, and it is discouraged by the reli- 
gious, aJthough some assert that Muhammad 
has encouraged learning of all kinds in the 


EDUCATION 


Qur'an, by the following verse, Sirah ii. 272;:— - 
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“ He giveth wisdom to whouw He will, and 
He to whom wisdom is given hath had much 
good given him.” 

Mr. Lane, in his Modern Egyptians, says: 
“The parents seldom devote much of their 
time or attention to the intellectual education 
of their children; generally contenting them- 
selves with instilling into their youug minds @ 
jew principles of religion, and then sabmitting 
them, if they can afford to do so, to the in- 
struction of a school As early as possible, 
the child is taught to say, ‘I testify that 
there ig no deity but God, and I testify that 
Muhammad is God’s Apostle.’ He receives 
also lessons of religious pride, and learns to 
hate the Christians, and all other sects but 
his own. as thorougbly as does the Mualim in 
advanced age 

Inconnection with al! mosques of impor- 
“ance, in all parts of Islam whether in Tur- 
key, Egypt, Persia. or India, there are small 
achools, either for the education of children. 
or for the training of students of divinity. 
The child who attends these seminaries 1s 
first taught hs alphahet, which he learns 
from a small board. on which the letters are 
written by the teacher. He then becomes 
acquainted with the numerical value of each 
letter. [apsap.] After this he learns to 
write down the ninety-nine names of God, and 
other simple words taken from the Qur’an. 
[Gop.] When he has mastered the spelling 
of words, he proceeds to learn the first 
chapter of the Qur’an, then the last chapter, 
and gradually reads through the whole 
Qur'an in Arabic, which he usually does with- 
out understanding a word of it. Having 
finished the Qur'an. which is considered an 
moumbent religious duty, the pupil is in- 
structed iu the elements of grammar, and 
perhaps a few simple rules of arithmetie. 
To this is added 2 knowledge of une Hindu- 
steni. or Persian book. The ability to read 
a single Pergiar book like the Gudistan’ or 
Bostanvis considered in Central Asia to he 
the sign of a liberal education. The ordi- 
nary schoolmaster is generally a man of 
little learning, the learned Maulawi usually 
devoting himself to the study of divinity, 
and not to the education of the young. ; 

Amongst students of divinity, who are called 
talabatu (sing. talib) "l-2lm, or “ seekers after 
knowledge,” the usual course, of study is as 
follows; as-sarf, grammatical inflection; an- 
nahw, syntax ; al-mant?q, logic; al-hisab, arith- 
metic ; el-jabr wa 'l-mugabalah, algebra; al- 
ma‘na wa ‘l-bayadn, rhetoric and versification ; 
al-figh, jurisprudence; a@/-‘aqg@id, scholastic 
theology; at-tafsir, commentaries on the 
Qur’an ; ‘tlmu ’l-usi/, treatises on exegesis, 
and the principles and rules of interpretation 
of the laws of Islam ; a/-ohadis, the traditions 
and commentaries thereon. These are usually 
regarded aa different branches of learning, 
and ib is not often that a Maulawi, or ‘Alim 
attains to the knowledge of each section. For 
example, a scholar will be celebrated as 
being well educated in al-ahddis, but he may 
be weak’ in al-figh. The teacher, when in- 
structing his~ pupils, seats bimself ov the 
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ground with his hearers all seated rownd him 
in a ring. Instruction in mosques is usually 
given in the early morning, after the morning 
prayer, and continnes some threes or four 
hours. It is again renewed for a short time 
after the mid-day prayer. 

Students in mosques are generally sup- 
ported: by the people of the parish, (each 
mosque having its section or parish), who 
can be called upon for food for all the: in- 
mates of a mosque every morning and even- 
ing. Not unfrequently mosques are endowed 
with land, or rents’ of shops and houses, for 
the payment of professors. Mr. Lane speaks 
of a mosque in Cairo, which had an endow- 
ment for the support of three hundred blind 
atudents. The great mosque al-Azhar, in 
Cairo, is the largest and most influential seat 
of learning in Islam. In 1875. when the 
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present writer visited tt, 11 had as many as 
5,000 students gathered from all parts. of 
the Muhammadan world. 

In India almost every mosque of impor- 
tance has its class of students of divinity, but 
bhey aré not established for the purposes of 
general education, but for the training of 
students of divinity whe will in time hecome 
the Imams of mosques. Some of the Maula- 
wis are men held in great reputation as 
Arabic scholars, but. they are, as a rule, very 
deficient in general knowledge and informa- 
tion. Whether we look to India, or Persia, or 
Egypt, or Turkey, the attitude of Muham- 
madanism is undouotedly one in direct anta- 
gonism to the spread of secular education. 

Much has been made by some writers of 
the liberal patronage extended to literature 
and science by ‘Abdu ’r-Rahman and his suc- 
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cessor's a8 Khalifahs of Oardova in the Middle 
Ages. But thore was nothing original,, or 
Islamic, in the literature thas patronised, for. 
as Professor Uerberweg remarks in his His. 
tory of Philosophy, “the whole philosophy of 
the Arabians was a form of Aristotelianism. 
tempered more or less with Neo-Platonic con- 
ceptions.” The philosophical works of the 
Greeks and their works of medical aud phy- 
sical science, were translated from Greek 
imto Arabie by Syrian Ohristians, and ‘not by 
Arabian Muslims. Muhammedans cannot be 
altogether credited with these literary under~ 
takings. é 
Al-Maqqari, in his History of the Dynastses 
of Spain, has an interesting notice of educa- 
tion in that countiy, in which he writes :-— 


“ Respecting the state of science among the 
Andalusians (Spaniards), we must own in 
justioe that the people of that country were 
the most ardent lovers of knowledge, as well 
as those who best knew how to appreciate 
and distinguish a learned man and an igno- 
rant one; indeed, science was so much es- 
teemed by them, that whoever had-not been 
endowed by God with the necessary qualifica- 
tions to acquire it, did everything in his 
power to distingnish himgelf, and conceal 
“from the people his want of instruction; for 
am ignorant man was at all times looked 
upon as an object of the greatest contempt, 
while the learned man, on the contyary, was 
not only respected by all, nobles and plebeians, 
but was trusted and congulted on every occa- 
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sion; hia name was, in every movth, his 
power and influence had no limits, and he was 
preferred and distinguished in all the occa- 
sions af life. 

“ Owing to this, rich men in Cordova, how- 
ever illiterate they might be, encouraged 
letters, rewarded with the greatest maunifi- 
conce writers and poets, and spared neither 
trouble nor expense in forming large collec- 
tions of books; so that, independently of the 
famous library fonnded by the Khalifah al- 
Hakim, and which is said by writers worthy 
of credit to have coutained no lees than four 
hundred thousand volumes, there were in 
the capital many other libraries in the hands 
of wealthy individuals, where the studious 
could dive into the fathomless sea of know- 
ledge, and bring up its inestimable pearls. 
Cordova was indeed, in the opinion of every 
author, tbe city in Andalus where most 
books were to be found, and its mhabitants 
were renowned for their passion for forming 
libraries. To such an extent did this rage 
for collection increases, says Ibu Sa‘id, that 
any man in power, or holding a situation 
under Government, considered himself obliged 
to have a library of his own, and would spare 
no trouble or expexse in collecting books, 
merely in order that people might say,—Such 
8 one has a very fine library, or, he possesses 
a unique copy of such a book, or, ne has a 
copy of such a work in the hand-writing of 
auch a one.” 


EGGS. According to the Imam 
Abii Hanifah, if a person purchase eggs and 
after opening them discover them to bs of 
bad quality and unfit for use, he is entitled 
to a complete restitution of the price from 
the seller. (Hiddych, yol. ii. p, 415.) 


EGYPT. Arabic Misr (,-°).. The 
land of Egypt is mentioned several times in 
the Qur’din in connection with the history of 
Joseph and Moses, In the year an, 7 oe 
628), Muhammad sent an embassy to al-Mu- 
qaugqis, the Roman Governor of Egypt, who 
received the embassy kindly and presented 
the Prophet with two female Coptic slaves. 

ELEMENTS. Arabic al-‘Andsiru 
l-arba‘ah (d02;3} yolssdt),’ “The four 
elements ” of fire (nar), air (hawa), water (ma’), 
and earth (arz), from which all creation 
mineral, animal, and vegetable is produced. 

The respective properties of these elements 
are said to be as follows: Fire, hot and dry ; 
air, hot and cold; water, cold and wet; 
earth, cold and dry. A knowledge of the 
properties of the four elements is required in 
the so-called science of Da‘wab. [pa‘waH.] 


ELEPHANT, The year of. Arabic 
‘Amu ’1-Fil (Jo3\ ple). The year in 
which Muhammad was born. Being the 
year in which Abrahatu l-Ashram, an Abys- 
sinian Chrietian and Viceroy of the King of 
San‘a’ in Yaman marched with e large army 
and @ namber of elephants upon Makkah, 
With the intention of destroying the Ka'bah, 
He was defeated and his army destroyed in 
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so sudden a manner, as to give rise to the 
legend embodied in the ovth Sirah of the 
Quz’in, which is known as the Chapter of the 
Elephant. 

Professcr Palmer says it is conjectured 
that small-pox broke out amongst the Army. 
[ASHABO ’L-¥TL. } 


ELIJAH. Arabic Ilyas (y+), 
Tlyasin (wy\s') ; Heb. ars 5 New 


Testament, ’"H\ias. A prophet men- 
tioned in the following verses in the Qur’én :— 
Sirah sxxvii. 123: “ Verily Ilyas (Elias) 
was of the Apostles; and when he said to his 
people, ‘Will ye not fear, Do ye call upon 
Ba‘l and leave the best of Creators, God 
your Lord, and the Lord of your fathers in the 
old time? But they called him a Har; 
verily, they shall surely be arraigned, save 
God’s sincere servants. And we left him 
amongst sterity. Peace upon Mydsin 
mesa verily, thus do we reward those who 
o wells: verily he was of our servants who 
believe.” 
Sirah vi. 85: “ And Zachariah and John, 
and Jesis, and Ziyds, ali righteous ones.” 
Al-Baizawi says, ‘It has been said that thia 
Ilyas, is the same as Idris, prefather of Noah, 
whilst others say he was the son of Yasin 
and descended from Aaron, the brother of 
Moses.” [rmppis. | 


ELISHA. Arabic al- Yasa‘ (a~st). 
Heb. granny. Elisha is mentioned 


twice in the Quran, under the name al- 
Yasa‘.- ; 

Sirah xxxviii, 48: “And remember 
Ishmael and Hiisha, and Zu‘l-kifl, for each 
was righteous.” 

Sirah vi, 85, 86: “ And Zachariah, and John, 
and Jesus, and Ulies, all righteousness; and 
Ishmael and Zitsha and Jonah and Lot, each 
have We preferred above the worlds.” 

The Commentators give no account of him 
except that he was the son of Ukhtid, 
although the Bible says he was the son of 
Shaphat. Husain says he was Zénu l-‘ajuz 
(the son of the old woman). 


ELOQUENCE. The Arabic word 
al-Bayan (wel), which is defined in 
the Ghiydsu l-Lughah as speaking fluently 
and eloquentiy, occurs. once in the Qur'an, 
Sirah lv. 3; “He created man: he hath 
taught him distinct speech.” The word also 
occurs in the Traditions, and it is remarkable 
that although the Qur’an is written inrhythm, 
and in a grandiloquent style, that in the Tra- 
ditions the Prophet seems to affect to despise 
eloquence, as will be seen from the following 
Ahadis :—ibn ‘Umar says the Prophet said, 
May they go to hell who amplify their words.” 
Aba Umamah relates that the Prophet said, 
“ Eloquence (al-baydn) is a kind of magic.” 
Ibn Mas‘id relates that the Prophet said, 
* Vain talking and embellishing (6ayan) are 
two branches of hypocrisy.” ‘Amr ibn al- 
‘Asi relates that the Prophet said, “I have 
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been ordered to speak little, and verily it 
eee ris speak, little.” (Mfishkat, book 


EMANCIPATION OF SLAVES. 
Arabie I'tég (ast). The emancipa- 


tion of alaves is recommended by the Pro- 
phet, but the recommendation applies exclu- 
sirely to slaves who are of the Muslim faith. 
He is related to have said: “ Whoever frees 
a Muslim slave God will redeem that person 
from hell-fire member for member.” (Mish- 
kat, book xiii. o, xix.) It is therefore land- 
able in a man to release bis slave or fora 
woman to free her bond-woman, in order that 
they may secure freedom in the next world. 
(Aidayah, vol. i. p. 420.) 

In an 


ENFRANCHISEMENT. 
orthodox Muhammadan state, only those 

rsons who have embraced the Muslim 
aith are enfranchised; all others are called 
upon to pay a poll tax (jézyah), for which 
they obtain security (aman). Those residents 
in a Muslim country who are not Muham- 
madans are expected to wear a distinctive 
dress and to reside in a special part of the 
village or town in which they live. Slaves 
who may embrace the Muslim faith do not 
become tpso facto enfranchised, unless their 
master be an unbeliever, in which: case their 
becoming Muslims secures their emancipation. 
Zimmis, or persons not Muslims in a Muslim 
state, cannot give evidence against a Muslim. 
(See Durru 'l-Mukhtar, in loco.) 


ENOCH. [zpez1s.] 
ENTERING INTO HOUSES. To 


enter suddenly or abruptly into any person’s 
home or apartment, is reckoned e great inci- 
vility in all eastern countries. With Mubam- 
madans it is a religious duty to give notice 
before you enter 2 house. The custom is 
founded upon an express injunction in the 
Qur'an, Sirah xxiv. 57-61 :— 

“Q ye who believe! let your slaves and 
those of you who have not come of age, ask 
leave of you, three times a day, ere they come 
into your presence ;—before the morning 
prayer, and when ye lay aside your gaxments 
at mid-day, and after the evening prayer. 
These.are your three times of privasy. No 
blame shall attach to you or to them, if after 


these times, when ye go your rounds of at-. 


tendance on one another, they come in wethout 
permission. Thus doth God make clear to 
you His signs: and God is Knowing, Wise! 

“ And when your children come of age, let 
them ask leave to come into your presence, 
as they. who were before them asked it. 
Thus doth God make clear to you his signs: 
and God is Knowing, Wise. 

« As to women who are past childbearing, 
and have no hope of marriage, no blame shall 
attach to them if they lay aside their outer 
garments, but so a6 not to shew their orna- 


ments. Yet if they abstain from this, it will 
be better for them: and God Heareth, 
Knoweth. 


“No crime shallit be in the blind, or in the 
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lame, or in the sick, fo eot at your tables: or 
in yourselves, if ye sat in your own houses; or 
in the houses of your fathers, or of your 
mothers, or of yeur brothers, or of your 
sisters, or of your uncles on the father’s side, 
or of your aunts on the father’s side, or of 


| your uncles on the mother’s side, or of your 


aunts on the mother’s side, or in those of 
which ye possess the keya, or in the house of 
your friend. No biame shall attach to you 
whether ye eas togother or apart.- 

“And when yo enter houses, salute one 
another with a good and blessed greeting ss 
from God. Thus doth God make clear to you 
His signs, that haply ye may comprehend 
them.” 

The following ard the traditions given in 
the Mishkat on the. subject (book xxi. c. ai): 
Muhammad is related to have said. Do not 
permit anyone to enter your home unless he 
gives a salam first.” ‘Abdu ‘Ilah ibn Mas‘id 
says the Prophet said, “The signal for your 
permission to enter is that you lift ap the 
eurtain and enter untill prevent you.” ‘Abdu 
‘ah ibn Buer seys, “ Whenever the Prophet 
came to the door of a house, he would not. 
stand in front of it, but on the side of the 
door, and say, ‘The peace of God be with 
you,” ‘Ata’ ibn Yasar says the Prophet told 
him to ask leave to enter even the room of his 


mother. 


ENVY. Arabic Hasad (due). 
The word occurs twice in the Qur'an. 

Siirah ii. 108: “‘Many of those who have 
the Book would fain turn you again into un- 
believers, even after ye have once believed, 
and that through envy.” 

Stirah exiii.; ““T seek refuge 
the evil of the envious when he envies.” 


EPHESOS, The Seven Sleepers of. 
[ASHABD "L-~KABE. | 


ESOP. The Luqman of the Qur’an 
ig generally supposed by European writers to 
be Hsop. Sale is of opinion thet Maximus 
Planudes borrowed the greater part of bis life 
of Esop from the traditions he met with in 
the Hast concerning Luqman. [DvqMan.] 


ETERNITY OF PUNISHMENT. 
The Muhammadan religion teaches that all 
Muslims (z.e. those who have embraced the 
religion of their Prophet) wiil be ultimately 
saved, althongh they will suffer for their 
actusl sins in a purgatorial hell But those 
who have not embraced. Islam will suffer 2 
never-ending tertent in “the fire” (an-nar). 

Sirah fi. 87: “Those who mishelieve and 
call our signs lies, they are the fellows of 
hell, they shall dwell therein for ever” 
(khalidén). 

Sarah xi. 108,109: * And as for those who 
are wretched—-why in the fire ahall they groan 
and sob! to dwell therein for ever (khaedun) 
as long as the heavens and the earth endure.” 

Ai-Baizavri says the expression “as long as 
the heavens end the earth endure,” is an 
Arabic ifliom expréssing that which is 
evernal. 
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Tbn ‘Arabi (died a.p, 638), in his book 
Fususu 'l- Hikam, says the word khalid in the 
verses quoted above does not inply eternal 
duration, but a period, or age, of long dura- 
tion. Al-Baizdwi, the comimentator, also 
admits that the literal meaning of the word 
only expresses a period of extended dura- 
tion, but the Jalalan and Husain both con- 
tend that its meaning is that of abadi, or 
“never ending,” in which no being will be 
anmhilated, and which no one ean ever 
escape 

It is also to be observed that this word 
Khalid is that used for the eternity of bliss of 
those in Paradise ;— 

Sirah xi. 110: As for those who are glad 
—why in Paradise! to dweli therein for ever ” 
(hhalidin). 


EUCHARIST, on LORD’S 


SUPPER. It is a singular omission in the 


Qur’in, that there is no direct allusion to this- 


Obristian institution. 

Both Sale and Rodwell think thav there is 
a reference to it in the foliowing passages in 
the Qui’an, Sirah vy. 112-114. 

Remember wheo the Aposties said:—O 
Jesus, Son of Mary, is thy Lord able to send 
down 4 table (mardah,'a table,’ especiaily one 
covered with victuals) to us out of heaven ? 
He said, Fear God if ye be believers. They 
Baid —We desire to eat therefrom, and to 
have our hearts assured; and to know that 
thou hast indeed spoken truth to us. and we 
be witnesses thereof. Jesns, Son of Mary. 
said -—‘O Gad, our Lord! send down a table 
to us.out of heaven, that it may become a re- 
curring festival to us, to the first of us, and 
to the last of us, and a sign trom Thee: and 
do Thou nourish us, for Thon art the best of 
nourishers.’” 

Musgliu commentaters are net agreed as to 
the meaminy of these verses, but none of then: 
Suggest the institution of the Lord’s Supper 
a8 an expianation, The interpretations are 
a’ confnsed as the revelation. 

According to the lia3m al-Baghawi, ‘Am- 
mar ibn Vasir said that the Prophet said it 
was flesh and bread which was sent down 
from heaven; but because the Christians ic 
whom it was sent were unfaithful, it was 
téken away, and they bacstne pigs and 
monkeys! 

Ibn ‘Abbas says that after a thirty days’ 
fast, a table was sent down with seyen loaves 
and seven fishes, and the whole company cf 
disciples ate and were filled (St. Mati. xv. 
34). The commentators al-Jalalin. also 
give these two explanations, and the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper is never once sug- 
gested by any Muslim doctor in explanation 
of the above verses 


EFUNUCH = Arabic khasi (54). 
Although tn all parts of the East it is usual 
for-wealthy Muhammadans to keep an esta- 
blishment of ennucks to guard the female 
members of the household, it has been strictly 
forbidden by Muhammed for any. of his fol- 
lowers to make themselves such, or to make 
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others. ‘Usman ibn Maz‘in came to him and 
said, **O Prophet! permit me ta become a 
eunuch,” But Muhammad: said, “ He is not 
of my people whe makes another a eunuch or 
becomes so himself. The manner in which 
my people become eunuchs is to exercise 
fasting.” (Mishkat, book iv. c.-vili.) 


EVE. Arabic Hawwe’ 


[4DAM. ] 


EVIDENCE. Arabic Shahddak 
(tse). The law of evidence is very 
clearly laid down in all Mubhaminadan books 
of law, especially in the Hédayak, and the 
Durru ‘t-Mukhtar, and it is interesting to 
observe the difference between the law of 
evidence as provided for in the law of Moses, 
and thai laid dewn in Muhammadan books. 
In the Pentutench two witnesses at loast 
were required to establish any charge (Num. 
xxxv 30), and the witness who withheld the 
truth was censurod (Lev. v. 1), whilst slan- 
derous reports and officious witnesses were 
discouragod (Bx. xxiii 1; Lev. xix.:16), and 
ialse witnesses were punished with the punish- 
ment due to the offence they sought to esta- 
blish (Deut. xix. 16). According to Josephus, 
women and slaves were not admitted to give 
evidence. (Ant. iv, c. 8,4. 15,) 

The Sumni law, as expizined by the avthor 


(ely-=). 


.of the Hidayah (vol. iit. p. 664), is in many 


respects the same as the Jewish and: is as 
follows +- 

It it the duly of witussses io bea: wwosti- 
mony, and if isnot lawful for them to conceal 
it, when the party concerned demands it from 
them, Besause itis written in the Qur'an, 
Sirah ii, 232, “Let not witnesses withhold 
their evidetice when if is demanded of them.” 
And again, “Conceal aot your testiniony, 
for whoever conceals sis testitnsny is an 
offender.” 

The requisition of the party is a conditian, 
becange the delivery of evidence is the right 
of the party requiring it, and therefore rests 
upon his requisition of it, as is the case with 
respect to all other rights. 

In cases inducing corporal punishment, 
witnesses are at Liberty either to give‘or 
withhold their testimony as they please, 
because in such case they are distracted be- 
tween two laudable actions; namely. the 
establishment of the punishment. and the 
preservation of the criminal’s character. Lhe 
concealment of vice is, moreover, preferable; 
because the prophet said toa person that had 
borne testimony, ‘* Verily, 2£ would have been 
hetter for you, sf you had concealed it”; and 
also because he elsewhere said, ‘ Whoever 
conceals the vices of his brother Muskim, shall 
have a veil drawn over hts own crimes in both, 
worlds by Gov.”* Besides, it has been incul: 
zated both by the Prophet and his Compa- 
unions a& comuendable to assist in the pre- 
vention of corporal punishment; and thig is 
an evident argument for the concealment of 
such evidence as tends to establish it. It is 
incambent, however, in the case of theft, to 
bear ovidenece to the property, by testilying 


EVIDENCE 


that “a certain. person took such property,” — 


in order to preserve the right of the pro- 
prietor; but the word taken must be used 
ingtead of stolen, to the end that the crime 
may be kept concealed; besides, if the word 
stolen were used, the thief would bo rendered 
liable to amputation; and as, where amputa- 
tion is incurred, there is no responsibility for 
the property, the proprietors right would be 
destroyed. 

The evidence required in a case of whore 
dom is that of four men, as bas heen ruled in 
the Qur'an (Surah xxiv. 3); and the testi- 
mony of a Womanin such a case is not ad- 
mitted ; because. az-Zuhri says, “in tho time 
of the Prophet and his two immediate suc- 
cessors, it was an invariable rule to exclude 
the evidence of women in all cases inducing 
punishment or retaliation,” and also because 
the testimony of women involves a degree of 
doubt, as it is merely a substitute for evi- 
dence, being accepted only where the testi- 
mony of men cannot be had: and therefore 
t. is not admitted in any matter liable to 
drop from the existence.of a doubt. 

The evidence required in other criminel 
cases is that of two men, according to the 
text of the Qur'an; and the testimony of 
women ig not admitted, on the strength of 
the tradition of az-Zubri above quoted, In 
all other cases the evidence required is that 
ei two men, or of one man and two wonten, 
whether the case relate to property or to 
other righis, such as marriage, divorce, 
agency, executorship, or the like. Ash-Shafis 
has said that the evidence of one man.and 
two women cannot he admitted, excepting in 
cases that relate to pepper ye or its depen- 
dencies, such as hire, bail, and so forth; 
because the evidence of women is originally 
inadmissible on account of their defect of 
understanding their want ‘of memory and 
incapacity of governing, whence it is that 
their evidence is not adinitted in ermal 
cases. 

The evidence of one woman is admitted in 
cases of fiyih (as where one wornan, for 
instance, declares that a certain “woman 
brought forth a certain child). In the same 
manner also, the evidence, of one woman 18 
sufficient with respect to virginity, or with 
respect to the defects of that part of a 
woman which is concealed from man, The 
principle of the law in these cases is derived 
from a traditional saying of the Prophet: 
* The evidence of women is valid with 
respect to such things as it is not fitting for 
man to behold.” Ash-Shafi‘i holds the evi- 
dence of jour women to be 2 necessary con 
dition in such cases, 

The evidence of a woinan with respect to 
tstihlal (the noise made by a child at its 
birth), 18 not admissible, in the opinion of 
Abi Hanifah, so far as relates to the osta- 
blishment of the right oi heritage in the 
child ; hecansé this noise is of 2 nature to be 
known or discovered by men; but is adimis- 
sible so far as relates to the necessity of 
reading funeral prayers over the child: 
because these prayers are mereiy a matter of 


| 
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religion: in consequence of her evidenoe, 
therefore, the funeral prayers are to be 
repeated over it The two disciples, Mu- 
hammad and Abu Yusuf, maintain that the 
evidence of a woman is sufficient to establish 
the right of heritage also; because the noise 
in question being made at the birth, none but 
women can de supposed to he present when 
ibis made. The evidence of a woman there- 
fore, to this noise, is the same as her evidence 
to a living birth; aud as the evidence of 
women jn the one case 1s adimissihie, se also is 
it in ine other 

in alt rights whether of property or other- 
wise, the probity of the witness, and the use 
of the word ashhadu, “I bear witness,” is 
absolutely requisite. even in the case of the. 
evidence of women with respect to birth ard 
the like, If, therefore, a witness should say. 
“TY know,” or “1 know with certainty,” -with 
out making use of the word ashhady, in tha: 
case his evidence cannot -be admitted. Wisn 
respect to the probity of the witness, it is in: 


EVIDENCE 


_ dispensable, because it is written in the 


Qur'an, Sirah Ixv. 2, ‘Take the evidence of 
twojust men”; and also because the probity 
of the witnesses induces a prohahility of the 
truth. 

{f the defendant throw a reproach on. the 
witnesses, it is in that case incumbent on the 
Qazi to ‘institute an enquiry into their cha 
racter; because. in the same manner as it is 
probable that a Muslim abstains from false- 
hood as being a thing prohibited in the reli- 
gion he professes, so also is it probablje that 
one Muslim will not wnjustly reproach 
ancther. 

It is not Jawful tor a person to give evi- 
dence to such things as hs has not actually 
seen, excepting in the cases of birth, death. 
marriage, and cchabitation. 

But if a person, in any of the above cases, 
gives evidence from creditable hearsay. 1t is 
requisite that he give it in an absolute 
manner, by saying, for instance, “1 bear tes- 


- timony that A, is the son of B,” and not, 1 


bear testimony so and so, because I have 
heard it,” for in that case the Qazi cannot 
accept it. 

’ The testimony of sny persun who is pro- 
perty—that is to say, a slave, tale or feraale 
-—is not admissible; because testimony is of 
an authoritative nature; and as a slave has 
no authority over his own person, it follows 
that be can have no authority over others, a 
fortiort, 

The testimony of a person that has heen 
punished for slander is inadmissible, because 
it is said in the Qur'an, Sdrah xxiv. 4, 
“Bat as to those who accuse marvied per: 
sons of whoredom, and produce not four wit- 
nesses of the fact, scourge them with four- 
score stripes, and receive not their testimony 
for ever; for such are infamous .prevari- 
cators,—excepting those who shall after- 
wards repent.” 

If an infidel who hss suffered punishment 
for slander should afterwards become a 
Muslim, his evicence is then admissible; for 
although, on aceount of the said punishment, 
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he had Jost the degree in which he was before 
qualified to give evidenco (that is, in all 
matters that related to his own sect), yet by 
his conversion to the Muslim faith he 
acquites & new competency in regard to 
evidence (namely, competency to give evi- 
dence relative to Muslims), which he did not 
possesr before, and which is not affected by 
any matter that happened prior to the oir- 
oumstance which gave birth to it. 

Testimony in favour of a son or grandson, 
or jn favour of a father or grandfather, ia not 
admissible, because the Prophet has se or- 
dained. Besides, as there is a kind of com- 
munion of benefits between these degrees of 
kindred, it follows that their testimony in 
matters relative to each other is in some 
degree a testimony in favour of themselves, 
and is therefore liable to suspicion. 

So also the Prophet has said, “ We are 
not to crédit the evidence of a wife concern- 
ing her husband, or of a husband concerning 
his wife; or of a slave concerning his master ; 
or of a master concerning his slave; or, 
lastly, of a hirer concerning his hireling.” 

The testimony of one partrer in favour of 
another, in a matter relative to their joint 
property, is not admissible; because it is in 
some degree in favour of himself. The tes- 
timeny, however, of partners, in favour of 
each othor, in matters not relating to their 
joint property, is admissible, because in it 
there is no room for suspicion. The testi- 
mony of a person who has comniitted a 
crime, such a6 induces punishment, is not 
admissible, because in consequence of sach 
crime he is unjust. The testimony of a 
person who goes naked into the public bath 
19 inadmissible, because of his committing a 
prohibited action in the exposure. of his 
nakedness. 

The testimony of a person who receives 

is inadmissible; and so, also, of one 
who plays for a steke at dice or chess. The 
evidence of @ person guilty of base and low 
actions, such as making water or eating his 
victuals on the high road, is not admissible ; 
- because where 2 man is not refrained, by s 
sense of shame, from such actions as these, 
he exposes himself to a suspicion that. he 
will not refrain from falsehood. 

The evidence of & person who openly 
inveighs against the Companions of the Pro- 

het and their disciples is not admissible, 
Ste of his apparent want of integrity. 
It is otherwise, however, where s person 
conceals his sentiments in regard to them, 
becanse in such case the want of integrity is 
not apparent. 

The testimony of zimmis with respect to 
éach other is admissible, notwithstanding 
they be of different religions. 

The Imam Abi Hanifah is of opinion that 
a false witness must be stigmatised, but not 
chastised with blows. The two disciples are 
of opinion that he must be scourged and soh- 
fined; snd this also is the opinion of ash- 
Shas. 

The mode of stigmatising a false witness is 
this:—If the witness be a sojourner in any 
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public street or market-place, let him be 
sent to that street or market place; or, if 
otherwise, let him be sent to his own tribe or 
kindred, after the evening prayers (a8 they 
are generally assembled in greater numbers 
at that time than any other); and let the 
stigmatiser inform the people that the Qazi 
salutes them, and informs them that he hag 
detected this person in giving false evidence ; 
that they must, therefore, beware of him 
themsclves, and likewise desire others.to be- 
ware of him. 

If witnesses retract their testimony prior 
to the Qazi passing any decree, it becomes 
void; if, on the contrary, the Qazi pasé a 
decree, and the witnesses afterwards retract 
their testimony, the decree is not thereby 
rendered void. 

The retraction of evidence is not valid, 
see it be made in the presence of the 

azi. 


EVIL EYE. Isdbatu ’l-‘Ain (&\e% 
west). Muhammad was a believer in 
the baneful infiuance of anevileye. Asma’ 
bint ‘Umais relates that she said, “O Pro- 
phet, the family of Jafar are affected by the 
paneful influences of an evil eye; may I use 
spells for them or not?” The Prophet said, 
“Yes, for if there were anything in the world 
which would overccme fate, it would be 
an ont eye.” (Mishkdt, book xxi, c. i. 


EXECUTION. The Muhamms- 
dan mode of execution is as follows :—The 
executioner (jallad) seizes the condemned 
culprit by the right hand, while with a sharp 
aword or axe he aims a blow at the back of 
the neck, and the head is detached at the 
first stroke. This mode of execution is still, 
or was till lately, practised in Muhammadan 
states in India. 

if a Qazi say, I have sentenced such a 
person to be stoned, or to have his hand out 
off, or to be killed, do you therefore do it: it 
‘is lawful for that person to whom the Qazi 
has given the order to carry it ont. 

And according to Abi Hanifah, if the Qazi 
order the executioner to cut off the right 
hand, and the executioner wilfully cat off the 
left, he is not liable to punishment. But 
other doctors do not agree with him. 


EXECUTOR. Arabic Wasi (.¢5), 
@ term also used for the testator; 
wakil ‘ala’l wasiyah (Syes\ (le aS). 
An executor having accepted his appointment 
in the presence of the testator, is not after- 
wards at liberty to withdraw, and any act 
indicative of his having accepted the position 
of executor binds him to fulfil his duties. 

A Muslim may not appoint a elave, or a 
reprobate (fieaceun infidel as his executor, 
and in the event of his doing so, the Qizi 
must nominate a proper substitute. But if 
none of the testator’s heirs have attained 
their majority, a slave may be appointed as 
executor until they are of ago. 

If joint executors have been appointed and 
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one of them die, the Qazi must appoint a 
substitute in dffice. 

In the cases of infants or absent heirs, the 
executor is entitled to possess himself pro 
tem, of their property, but he cannot trade 
witb his ward’s portion. 

If a person die without appointing an. 
executor, the next of kin administers the 
estate, and it ig an arrangement of Muslim 
law that his father is his exeevtor and not 
his eldest son. ((Hidayah, vol. iv. p. 554.) 


EXILES, The. (munasrron.] 


EXISTENCES. The Arabic word 
WUjtd (ory), expresses a substance, 
or essence, or existence. According to Mu- 
hammadan writers, (see Ghiyasu ‘l-Lughah), 
existences, are of three kinds: Wajzbu:'l- 
wugud, “anecessary existence,” e.g. Almighty 
God: mumkinu “l-wujud, **a possible. exist- 
ence,” eg. the human kinds mumtani‘u ’l- 
wujud, “an impossible -existence,” eg. a 
partner with the Divine Being. 

These terms.are used by Muhammadan 
seholars wher discussing the doctrine of thé 
Eternal Trinity with Christian Fivangelists. 


EXORCISM. [na‘wau. | 


EXPIATION: The doctrine of 


expiation or atonement for neglected duties, 
sins of omission and commission,. is distin- 
guished in the Muslim religion from the doc- 
trine of sacrifice ; sacrifices beirg strictly 
confined to the ‘Idu 7-Azha’, or Feast of 
Sacrifice in the month of pilgrimage 

‘There are two words employed in the 
Qur'an to express the doctrine of expiation: 
kaffarah (%)\8S), from kafr, “to hide”; and 
Jidyah (833), from fida’, “to exchange, or 
ransom,” 

(1) Kaffa@rak occurs in the following 
1eTSes ;=— 

Stirah v. 49:— 

“ And therein (Ex. xxi. 23) have we enacted 
for them, ‘Life for life, an eye for eye, and 
nose far fiose, and ear for ear, and tooth for 
tooth, and for wounds retaliatiou :’—-Whoso 
shall compromise it as alms shall have there- 
in the expiation of ‘his sin; and whoso will 
not judge by what God hath sent down——sucl 
are the transgressor ” 

Strah y. 91.:— ' 

“God will not punish you fora mistaken 
word in your oaths: but be will punish you 
in regard to an oath taken seriously. Its ex- 
piation shall be to feed ten poor persans with 
such middling fuod as ye feed your own 
families with, or to clothe them; o1 to set 
iree a captive. Bot he who cannot tind 
means, shall fast three days. This is the 
expiation of your oaths when ye shall have 
sworn,” 

Sarah vy. 96;— - 

6 O believers! kill no game while ye are on 
pilgrimage. Whosoever among you shall 
purposely kill it, shall compensate for it in 
domestic animals of equal value (according 
to the judgment of two just persons among 
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you), to ve brought as an offering to the 
Ka‘bah ; or in expiation thereot shall feed tine 
poor; or as the equivalent of this shal! fast, 
that he may taste the iil consequence of bis 
deed. God forgiveth what is past; but who- 
ever docth it again, God will take vengeance 
on him; for God is mighty and yengeanne is 
Hiss? 

(2) Fidyah oceurs in the foltowiug verses :— 

Sirah ii, 180:- 

“ But he amongst you who is ill, or on a 
journey, then tet. him fast another number of 
days; and those. who sre fit to fast and do not. 
the expiation of this shall be the maintenance 
of a poor man. And he who of his own 
accord performeth a good work. shal! derive 
good from it: and good shall it be for you to 
fast—it ye knew it.” 

Surah ii, 192 :— 

“ Accomplish the Pilgrimage and Visitation 
of the holy places In honour of God: and {8 
ye be hemmed in by foes, send whatever offer- 
ing shall be the easiest: and shave not your 
beads until the offering reach the place of 
sacritice. But whoever among you is sick, or 
bath an ailment of the head, must eapiate 
by fasting, or alms, or an offering” 

Stirah lvii. 13 :— 

“On that day the hypocrites, both nien and 
women, shall say to those who _ believe, 
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. * Tarry for us, that we may kindle our light 


at yours,’ It shal! be said, ‘ Return ye back, 
and seek light for yourselves.’ But between 
them shall be set a wall-with a gateway, within 
which shall be the Mercy, and in front, with- 
out it, the Torment. -Theyv shal) ery to them, 
‘Wore we not with you?’ They shall say, 
‘Yes! bu’ ye led yourselves into temptation, 
and ye delayed, and ye doubted, and she 
good things ye ccaved deceived you, til} the 
doom of God arrived :—ahd the deceiver de- 
ceived you in regard to God. 

— On that day, therefore, no erpiution shall 
be taken from: you or from those who be- 
lieve not:—your abode the firei-—This shall 
be your master! and wretched the journey 
thither!” : 

(3) In theological books the term kafferate. 
"z-zunub, “ the atonement for sine,” is used for 
the duties of prayer, fasting, almsziving, and 
pilgrimage. There is also a popularsaying thai 
ziydraty ‘l-qubur is kaffaratu ’z-zunit, ve. the 
visiting of shrines of the saints is on atone- 
ment for sins. ; 

Theologians detine tue terms kaffarah and 
Sidyah as expressing that expiation which is 
dua to God, whilst diych and gisds are that 
which is due to man. pee, SACRIFICES. } 

For that expiation which is mado by freee 
ing a slave, the word, tahrir is used, a word 
which implios setting a slave free tor God’s 
sake, although ihe word doee not in any sense 
mean 2 ransom or atonement for sin. It 
oecurs in the Qur'an, Sirah iv. $4, “ Whogo- 
ever kills a believer by mistake let him yrew 
a believing neck ” (7.e. a Muslim slave). 


EXTRAVAGANCE. Arabic lsraf 
(ctit). An extravagant person or 
15 
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rodigal is musrif, or mubazzir, and is con- 
Bane in the Qur’in :— 

Sirah xvii. 28, 29: Waste not wastefally, 
for the wasteful were ever the brothers of 
the devil; and the devil is ever ungrateful to 
his Lord.” 

Surah vii, 29: “C sons of men, take your 
ornainonts to every mosque; and eat and 
drink, but be not extravagant, for He loves 
noi the extravagant.” 


EYES. Arabic ‘Ayn (yet); pl: 
Uyun, Atyun, A‘ydn, “If a person strike 
another in the eys, so as to force the member 
with its vessels out of the socket, there is no 
retaliation in this case, it being impossible to 
preserve a perfect equality in extracting an 
eye. But if the eye remain in its place, and 
the sight be destroyed, retaliation is to be 
inflicted, 2g in this case equality may be 
effected by extinguishing the sight of the 
offender’s corresponding eye with a hot iron,” 
(Hidaych, iv. 294.) 
There ia a tradition by Malik that the diyah 
or “fine” for blinding one eye is fifteen camels. 
(Mishkat, book xiv. 167.) [Evin EYE. ] 


EZEKIEL. Arabic Hizgil. Not 
mentioned by name, but there is generally 
supposed to be an allusion to Kzekiel’s viaion 
of the dry bones (Ezek. xxxvii. 1) in the 
Qur’aép, Sirah ii. 244 :— 

% Dost thou not look at. those who left 
their homes by thousands, for fesr of death ; 
and God said to them ‘Die, and He then 
quickened them again?” 

Al-Baizawi says thats number of Israelites 
fied from their villages either to join in a 
religiona war, or for fear of the plague, and 
were struck dead, but Ezekiel raised them 
to life ¢gain 

The Kamalan say he is perhaps the same 
as Zi l-Kif. [20 ’t-Krvx.] 


ELZRA. Arabic ‘Uzair. The son 
of Sharabya’, the scribe. Mentioned only 
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FAT’ (..4). Booty obtained from 
infidels, According to Muhammad ibn Tahir, 
fav is booty taken from a country which sub- 
mits to Islam without resistance. as distin- 
guished from ghanimah, or plunder. The 
Khalifah ‘Umar seid it was the special pri- 
vilege offihe Prophet to take booty as well as 
plundo {privilege aot permitted to any other 
prophet. 

‘Anf ibo Malik says the Prophet used to 
divide booty on the same dav he took it, and 
would give two shares to a man with a wife, 
and only one share to a man without one: 
(Mishkat, book xvii. ¢, xii.) 


FAITH. [iman.] 
FAIZ-I-AQDAS  (( 03) (aed, Per- 
sian). Communications of divine 


grace made to angels and prophets and other 
superior intelligences. 


FAL 


once by name in the Qur’éu, Sfirah ix. 
80 :— 

“The Jews say ‘Uzair (Ezra) is a son of 
God.” 

Al-Baiziwi says that during the Babylonish 
captivity the tuurat (the law) was lost,and 
thet as there was no one who remembered 
the law when the Jews retarned from cap- 
tivity, God raised up Ezra irom the dead, 
although he had been buried a hundred 
years. And that whenthe Jows saw bim thus 
raised from the dead, they said he must be 
the son of God. 

This story is snpposed tu have been ren- 
vealed in the Qur'an, Surah ii. 261 :-— 

“(Hast thou net considered] him who 
passed by a city (which was Jerusalem), 
riding upon an ass, and having with hina 
busket of figs and a vessel of the juice of grapes 
and he was ‘Uzair, and it was falling down 
upon its roofs, Nebuchudnezzar having ruined 
21? He said, wondering at the power of (od, 
How will God quicken this afier its death? 
—And God caused him to die for a hundred 
years. Then He raised bim to hie: and He 
said unto him, How long hast thou tarried 
here ?—He answered I have tarried a day, or 
part of a day.—For he elept in the first part of 
the aay, and was desttoad | of his fe, and was 
reaninated at sunset. He said Nay, thou 
hast tarried a hundrei years: but look at 
thy food and thy drink: they have not be- 
come changed by time: and look at thine 
ass.—ind he beheld it dead, and tts bones white 
and shining.—We have done this that thou 
mayest know, and that We may make thee a 
sign of the resurrection unto men. And look 
at the bones of thine ass, how We will raise 
them ; then We will clothe them with desh. 
So he looked at them; and they had become put 
together, and were clothed with flesh, and hfe 
wax breailed into tt, and it brayed. There- 
fore when it had been made manifest to him 
he said, I know that God is able to accom- 
plish everything.” 


F. 


AL-FAJR (,»Alt), “ The Daybreak.” 
The _title of the Lxxxrxth Sirah of the 
Qur'an, in the first verse of which'the word 
occurs, 


ry ry 
_ FA’L (gM). A good omen, as dis- 
tinguished from fiydrah, “a bad omen.” 

Muhammad is related to have said, “ Do 
not put faith in a bad omen, but rather take 
a good one.” The people asked, “ What is a 
good omen?” And he replied, “ Any good 
word which any of you may hear.” 

Tbn ‘Abbas says, “The Prophet used to 
take good omens by men’s names, but he 
would not take bad omens.” 

Qat‘an ibn Qabisah says, ** The 
forbade taking omens from the running of 
animale, the flight of birds, and from throw- 
ing pebbles, which were done by the idolators 
of Arabia.” (Afishkat, book xxi, ¢. fi.) 

It is, however, very commonly practised 


Prophet 


AL-FALAQ, 


amongst the Muhammadans of India. For 
example, if 2 person start out on an impor- 
tant Journey, and he meet a woman first, he 
will fake it as a bad omen, and if he meet a 
max he will regard it a2 a good one. 


AL-FALAQ (¢LsJ!), “The Day- 
break.” ‘The title of the oxruth Surah of the 
Qur'an. The word siguifies cleaving, and de- 
notes the breaking forth of the light from the 
darkness 


PALL, The (of Adam). Is known 
amongst Muslim writers as zallate Adam, 
“the fall,” or slip of Adam. The term zallah, 
‘a slip” or “error, being applied to pro- 
phets, but uot zamb, “a sia,” which they say 
Prophets do not commit. 

The following is the account of Adam’s 
* slip.” as given in the Queda, Sireh ii, 33 -— 


“And we said, ‘QO Adam! dwell thon and: 


thy wife in the Garden; aud eat ye plentifally 
therefrom wherever ye Sist: bat to this tree 
come vot nigh, lest ye becoine of the trans- 
gressors.’ 

“Bat Satan made them slip (uzad/ahumd) 
from it, and caused their banishment from 
the place in which they were. And we said, 
‘Get ye down, the one of you an anemy to the 
others and there shall be for you in the 
earth a dwaliing-place. and a provision far a 
time.’ * 

Sarah vii 26-24 -— 

** And, Adam! dwell thou and thy wife 
in Paradise, znd oat ye whence ye will, but to 
this tree approach not, lest ye become of the 
unjust doers.’ 

‘Then Satan whispered them to show 
them their nakedness, which had been hidden 
from them both. And he said, ¢ This tree 
hath your Lord forbidden you,’ only lost ye 
should become angels, or Jest ye slionld be- 
sore immortals.’ a 

“And be sware to them hoth, ¢ Verily 1 
am unto you one who connselleth arignt, 

“So he beguiled them hy deceits: and 
when' they had tasted of the tree, their naked- 
ness appeared ta thero, and they began to 
sew together upon thumselves the leaves of 
the garden. And their Lord called to them, 
‘Did I not forbid you this troe, and did f not 
say to you, Verily, Satan is your declared 
enemy ”?’- ihe 

“ They suid. *O our Lord! With curselves 
have we dealt unjustly: if thou forgive us 
not and have pity on us, we shall sarely be 
of those who perish.’ 

«* He suid. * Get ye down, the one of you an 
enemy to the other; and om earth shall be 
your dwelling, and your provision for a 
gegen.’ ; 

“He said,‘ On it shal] ye live, and on it 
shall ye die, and from it shal] ye be taken 
forth.’” 

Sorab xx. 114-120 :— ' 

“And of old We made a covenant with 
Adam ; but he eee it; and we found no 

peas of purpose in lim. 
ast ee We seid to the angels, “Fall 
down and worship Adam,’ they worshipped 
all, save Eblis, who refused; and We said, 
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‘O Adam! this truly is a foe to thee and to 
thy wife. Let him not therefore drive you 
out of the garden, and ye become wretchad ; 

‘«¢ For to thee zs 7t yranted that thon shalt 
not hunger therein, neither shalt thon be 
naked ; 

“* And that thou shalt not thirst therein, 
neither shalt thou parch with heat’; 

“But Satan whispered him: said he, *O 
Adam i shall I shew thee the tree of Eternity, 
and the Kingdom thai faileth not ?’ 

“And they both ate thereof, and their 
nakedness appeared to them, and they began 
to sew of the Jeaves of the Garden to cover 
them, and Adam discbeyed his Lord and 
went astray 

“ Afterwards his Lord chose him for him- 
Bee and was turned towards him, and guided 
The Muslim Commentators are much per- 
plexed as to the scene of the fall of Adam. 
From the text of the Qur’in it would appear 
that the Paradise spcken of was in heaven 
and not on earth; and the tradition, that uhen 
Adam was cast forth he fell on the island of 
Geylon, weuld support this view. But al- 
Baiziwi says some say the Garden of Eden 
was situated either in the country of the 
Philistines or in Faris. and that Adam was 
caat out of it and sent tn the direction of 
Hindustan. Bot this view hs rejects, and 
maintains that the Garden of Eden was in the 
heavens, and that the fall occurred befora 
Adar and-Eve inhabited this earth of ours. 
Perot 

The Muhammadan commentators are silent 
as to the effecta of Adam's faJi upon the 
human race. 


FALSE WITNESS. The Imam 
Abi Hanifah is of opiniiin that a false wit- 
ness must be publicly stigmatised, but not 
chastised with blows; bat the Imams ash- 
Shafi, Yusuf, and Muhammad are of opinion 
that he should be scourged and imprisoned. 

In the Law of Moses, a falee witness was 
punished with the punishment of the offence 
it sought to establish. Deut. xx. 19; “Thou 
shalt do unto bim aa he bad thought to do 
unto his brother.” [EVIDENOE, 


FANA’ (cbS). Extinction. The 
last stage in the Sufiistic journey. [su- 
BING. } 

FAQIH (43). A Mubammadan 


lawyer or theologian. The term ie still re- 
tained in Spanish as ulfagqui, [FI0H.] 


FAQIR (jy). Persian darwesh. 
The Arabie word /agir signifies “ poor “; hut 


-it is used in the sense of being in need of 


mercy, and poor in the sight of God, rather 
than in need of worldly easistance. Darwesh 
is a Persian word, derived from dar, “a 
door,” i.e. those who beg from door to door. 
The terms are generally used for those who 
lead a religious life. Religious fagire are 
divided into twe great classes, the ba shag‘ 
(with the law), er those who govern their 
conduct according to the principles of Islam ; 
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wad the be shart (without the lav;, or those 
who dotnot rule their lives according to tue 
principles of any religions creed, although 
they caJ] themselves Musulmans. The for- 
mer are called selik, or travellers on the 
pathway (foriqah) to heaven; and the latter 
are either a@zad (free), or majzub (abstracted). 
Uhe s6itk embrace the various religious 
orders who perform the zékrs, described in 
the article zIKR. 

Vhe Majzib fagirs ave totally absorbed in 
religious reverie. The Azad shave their 
beards, whiskers, moustachios, eye-brows, and 
eye-lashes, and lead lives of celibacy. 

The Azdd and Mayzib faqirs can scarcely 
be sald to be Muhammadans, as they do not 
say the regular prayers or observe tho ordi- 
nances of Islam, so that e description of their 
various sects does not fall within the limits of 
this work. The Salik faqirs ure divided into 
very nuwerous ordera; but their chief differ- 
ence consists in their szfstloh, or chain of 
succession, from -their great teachers, the 
Khalifahs' Abi. Bakr and ‘Ali, who are Said 
to have been the founders of the religious 
order of faqirs. ; 

It is impossible to become acqnaiuted with 
all the rules and ceremonies of the numerous 
orders of iagirs; for, like those of the Free- 
masons and other secret societies, they are 
not divulged to the nuinitiated., 

Vhe doctrines. of the darwesh orders are 
those of the Sifi mystics, and their religious 
ceremonies consist of exercises called 2zkrs, or 
“recitals.” [zIkR, suFnSM. | 

M. D’Ohsson, in his celebrated work on the 
Ottoman Empire, traces the origin of the 
order of faqirs to the time of Muhammad 
himself :-— ; 

“Tn the first year of the Hijrah, forty-five 
citizens of Makkah joined themselves to as 
many others of al-Madinah. They took an 
oath of fidelity to the doctrines of their Pro- 
phet, and formed a sect or fraternity, the 
obfeet of. which was to establish among 
themselves a community of property, and to 

erform every day certain religious practices 
ina. spirit of penitence and mortification, To 
distinguish themselyes from othor Muham- 
madans, they took the vamo of Safis. 
[survism.] This name, which later was at- 
tributed to the most zealous partizans: of 
Islam, is the same still in use to indicata any 
Musulman who retires from the world. to 
study, to lead a life of pious contemplation, 
and to follow the most painful exercises of. an 
exaggerated devotion. To the name of Sofi 
they addedsalso, that of faqir, because their 
mMaxiin was to revounce the goods of the 
earth, and to: li¥e in an entire abnegation of 
all worldly enjoyments, following thereby the 
words of the Prophet, a/-fagru fokhri, or 
‘Poverty is my. pride.’ Following their ex- 
ample, Abi Bakr and ‘Ali established, even 
during the life-time of the Prophet and under 
his own eyes, religious orders, over which 
each presided, with Zikrs or peculiar reli- 
gious exereises, established by them sepa- 
rately, and a vow taken by each of the volun- 
tary disciples forming them. On his decease, 
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Abu Bakr made over his office of president to 
one Salmann 1-Farisi, and ‘Ali to aJ]-Hasanu 
‘|-Basri, and each of these charges were con- 
seerated under the title Khalifah, or suc- 
cessor. The two first successors followed 
the example of the Khalifahs of Islam, and 
transmitted it to their successors, and these 
in turn to others, the most aged and vener- 
able of their fraternity. Some among them, 
led by the delirium of the imagination, wan- 
dered away trom the primitive rules of their 
society, and converted, from time te time, 
these fraternities into a multitude of religions 
orders. 

“They were doubtlessly emboldened in 
this enterprise by that of a reeluse who, in 
the thirty-seventh year of the Hijrab (A.D. 
657; formed the first order of anchorets of 
the greatest austerity, named Uwais al-Kgrani, 
a natiye of Kari, in Yaman, who one day 
announced that the archangel Gabriel had 
appeared, to him in a. dream, and in the 
aame of the Eternal God commanded him to 
withdraw from the world, and to give himself 
up to a life of contemplation and penitence. 
This visionary pretended also fo have received 
from that heavenly visitor the plan of his 
future conduct, and the roles of his instita- 
tion. These consisted in a continual abati- 
nence, in retirement from society, in au aban- 
donraent of the pleasures of innocent nature, 
and in the recital of an infinity of prayers 
day and night (Zzkrs). Uwais even added to 
these practices. He went so far as to draw 
aut his teeth, in bonour, it is said, of the 
Prophet, who had lost two of his own in the 
celebrated battle of Uhud. He required his 
disciples to make the same sacrifice. He 
pretended that all those wha would be espe- 
cially favoured by heaven. and really called 
to the exercises of his Order, should lose 
their teeth in a supernatural manner; that an 
ange] should. draw out their teeth whilst in 
the midst of a deep sleep; and that on awakeon- 
ing they should find them by their bedside. 
The experiences of suck a vocation were 
doubtless too severe to attract many prose- 
lytes to the order; it only enjoyed, a certain 
degree of attraction for fanatics and credu- 
lously ignorant people during the first days 
of Islam. Since then it has remained in 
Yaman, where it originated, and whore its. 
partisans were always but few m number,” 

lt was about a.m. 49 (a.v. 766), that the 
Shaikh Alwan, a mystic renowned for his 
religious fervour. founded the first regular 
order of faqirs, fiew known as the Alwantyah, 
with its special rules and religious exercises, 
although: similar associations of men without 
striet rules had existed from the days. of Abt 
Bakr, the first, Khalifah. And although 
there is the formal declaration of Muham- 
mad, “Tuet there be no monasticism in [slam,” 
still the inclinations of Kastern races to a 
solitary and a contemplative life, cartied it 
even against the positive opposition of ortho- 


| dox Islam, and now there is scarcely a 


maulawt or learned man of reputation in 
Islam who is not 8 momber of some religious 
order. 
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Keach century gave birth to vew orders, 
named after their respective founders, but in 
the present day there is no means of ascer- 
taining the actual nomber of these assccia- 


Name of the 
Order. 


Alwaniyah 
Adhamiyah 
Bastamiyah . 
Saqatiyah 
Qadiriyah 

| Rafaiyah ; 
Suhrwardiy2h 
Kabrawiyal . 
Shaziliyah 
Maulawivah . 
Badawiyab . 
Nagqshbandiyah 
| Sadiyah 
Bakhtashiyah 
Khalwatiyah 
Zainiyah 
Babaiyah 
Bahramiyak - 
Ashrafiyah 
Bakriyab 
Sunbuliyah 
Gulshaniyah . 
ighit. Basblyah 


co AIS Ore G2 be 


Umm Sunanivah 


Jalwatiyah , 
Ashaqiyah . 
Shamsiyah . 


Sunan Ummtyah 


Niyaziyah 
Muradiyah 
Nuruddiniyal 
Jamaliyah  . 


Founder. 


Shaikh Alwan. 5 
Torahim ibn Adham 


‘Bayazid Bastami 


Sirri Saqati . 
Abdu 'l-Qadir Jilani 
Saiyid Ahmad Rufai 
Shihabu ’d-Rin 
Najmu ’d-Din . 
Abu ’l-Hasan . : 
Jalaju ’d-Din Rumi . 
Abu 1-Fitan Ahmad 
Pir Muhammad 
Sadu’d-Din ., 

Haji Bakhtasb . 
Umar Khalwati 
Zainu ’d-Din 

Abdu ’l-Ghani . 
Haji Babrami . 
Ashraf Rumi . 

Abu Bakr Wafai. 
Sunbul Yusuf Bulawi 
Ibrahim Gulishani 


Shamsu’d-Din. ,. | 


Shaikh Umm Sunan 
Pir Uttadi 

Hasanu 'd-Dir. 
Shamsu ’d-Din, 
Alim Sunan Ummi . 
Muhammad Niyaz 
Murad Shami . 
Nuru ’d-Din 
Jaroalu’d-Din . 


Three of these ordors, the Bastainiyah, the 
Nagshbandiyah, and the Bakhtashiyah, de- 


A BASTAML SHAIKH. (rown.) 
scend from the original order established by 


the first Khalifah, Aba Bakr. 


The fourth 


LA7 


tions of mystic Muslims. M., D’Ohsson, in 
the work already quoted, gives a list of 
thirty-two orders, but it is by no means com- 
prehensive, 
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Place of the 
Founder’s Shrine. 


Jeddah . 
Damascus. 
Jabal Bastam 
Baghdad : 
Baghdad 
Baghdad 
Baghdad 
Khawazim 
Makkah 
Conyah. : 
Tanta; Egypt 
Qasri Arifan 
Damascus 

Kir Sher 
Gxsarea 
Kufah 
Adrianople 
Angora . 

Chin Iznie 
Aleppo . : 
Constantinople 
Cairo, ; 
Magnesia, | 
Coustantinoplo 
Broosa . 
Constantinople 
Madinah 
Alwali , 
Lemnos 
Constantinople 
Constantinople 
Constantinople 


Khalifah, ‘Ali. gave birth to all the others. 
Eaeb order has its s7lselah, or chain of suc- 
cession, from one of these two grevt 
founders. 

The Naqshbandiyah, who are the followers 
of Khwajah Pir Muhammad Naqshband, are 
4 very numerous order. They usually per- 
form the Zikr-~-Khafi, or silent devotions, 
described in the account of ztKR: 

The first duty of the members of this 
Order is to recite, daily, particular prayers, 
called the Ahdtim khawjagan; once, at least, 
the fstighfar (Prayer for Forgiveness) ; seven 
times the salamdt; seven times the Fatikok 
(first chapter of the Qur’an); nine times the 
chapter of the Qur'an called Znshirah (Chapter 
xciv.); lastly, the /khlads (Chapter cxii.). 
To these are added the ceremonies called 
Zikr. [zrKr. } 

For these recitals they meet together once 
a week, Ordinarily, this is on Thursday, 
and after the fifth prayer of the day, so 
that it occurs after night-fall. In each city, 
suburb, or quarter, the. members of this 
association, divided ‘into different bodies, 
assemble at the house of their respective pir 
or shaikh, where, seated, they perform their 
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pious exercises with the most perfect gra- 
vity. The shaikh, or any other brother in 
his stead, chants the prayers which constitute 
the association. and the assembly respond in 
chorns, “Hii (He),” or “Allah!” In some 
cities, the Naqshbandiyah have especial 
halls, consecrated wholly to this purpose, 
and then the shaikh only is distinguished 
frora the other brethren by a special turban, 

The Bakhtashiyab was founded by 2 
native of Bukhara, and is celebrated us 
being the order which eventually gave birth 
to the fanatical order of Janissaries. The 
symbol! of their order is tha mystic girdle, 
which they put off and on seven times, 
saying :— ; 

1, “I tie up greediness, and unbind gene- 
rosity.” 

2, “T tle up anger, and unbind meekness.” 

8. “{ tie up avarice, and unbind piety.” 

4. I tie up ignorance, and unbind the fea: 
of God.” 

é. “I tie up passion, and unbind the love 
of God.” 

6. “1 tie up hunger. and unbind (spiritue!) 
contentment,” 

7. “I tie up Satanism and unbind Divine- 
ness.” 

Tho Maulawiyah are the most popular reli- 
gious order of faqirs in the Turkisk empire. 


THE MAULAWI OR DANCING DARWESH. 


They are called by Europeans, who witness 
their zikrs and various religious perform- 
ances at Constantinople and Cairo, the 
‘“‘ dancing,” or “ whirling” darweshes. They 
were founded by the Maulawi Jalalu ’d-din 
ar-Riimi, the renowned author of the Magnawi, 
a book much read in Persia, and, indeed, in 
all parte of Islam. 

hey haveservice at their takyah, or “* con- 
vent,” every Wednesday and Sunday at two 
o'clock. There are about twenty performers, 
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with high round Ielt caps and brown mantles. 
At a given signa] they all fall fiat on their 
faces, and rise and waik slowly round and 
rouad with their srms folded. bowing and 
tarning slowly severaltimes. They then ehet 


THE MAULAWI UR DANCING DARWESA. 


off their manties and appear in long bell- 
shaped petticoats and jackets, and then begin 


-to spin, revolving, dancing and turning with 


extraordinary velocily [ziKr.] 


THE MAULAWI OR DANCING DARWESH, 


The Qadiriyah sprang from the celebrated 
Saiyid ‘Abdu ’1-Qadir, surnamed Pir-i-Dasia 
gir, whose shrine is at Bagdad. They prec: 
tise both .the Zikr-i-Jali and the Zihr-i- 
Khafi. Most of the Sunni Maulawis on the 
pice psi of India are members of 

8 order. Egypt itis most po 
fishermen, et ee aes 

_The Ohishtiyah are followers of Mu‘inu ‘d- 
din Banda Nawaz, surnamed the (isi 
dov'az, or the “longsringletted.” His shrine 
is at Calburgab, 

The Shitahs generally become faqit's of this 
order. They are partial to vocal music, for 
the founder of the order remarked that 


FAQIR 
singing was the food and support of the soul. 


They perform the Zikr-i-Jali, described in | 


the article on zrun. 

The Jalaliyah were founded by Saiyid 
Jalalu ‘d-din, of Bukhira. They are met 
with in Central Asia, Religious mendicants 
are often of this order. 

The Sukrwardiyah are a popular order in 
Afghanistan, and comprise a number of learned 
men. They are the followers of Shihabu ‘d- 
din of Suhrward. of sl-‘Iraq. These are the 
most noted orders of ba shar‘ faqirs. 

‘The be shar‘ faqirs are very numerous. 

The most popular order in India ie that 
of the Murdgriyah, founded by Zinda 
Shah Murdar, of Syria, whose shrine is at 
Makanpur, in Oudh. From these have sprung 
the Malang faqirs, who crédwd the bazaars of 
India. They wear their hair matted and tied 
ina knot. The Rufa‘iyzh order is also a nume- 
rous one in some parts of India. They preac- 
tise the most severe discipline, and mortify 
themselves by beating their bodies. They are 
known in Turkey and Egypt as the “ Howl. 
ing Darweshes.” 

Another well-known order of darweshes is 
the Qalandariyah, or “ Wandering Darweshes,” 
founded by Qalandar Yusuf al-Andalusi, a 
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A QALANDAR. (Brown.) 
native of Spain. He was for a tine a member 
of the Bakhtashis ; but having been dismissed 
from the order, he established one of his own, 
with, the obligation of perpetual travelling. 
The Qalander faqir is 2 prominent character 
in Eastern. romance. - ; 
Each order is established on different prin- 
ciples. and has its rules and statutes and 
iar devotions. These characteristics ex- 
tend even to the garments worn by their fol- 
lowers. Each order has, in fact, a particular 
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dress, and amongst the greater part of them 
this is chosen 80 as to mark s difference in 
that of the shaikh from that of the ordinary 
members. It is perceived principally in the tur- 
bans, the shape of the coat, the colours, and the 
nature of the stuff of which the dresses are 
made. The shaikhs wear robes of green or 
white cloth; and any of those who in winter 
line them with fur, use that kind called petit 
gris and zibaline martin. Few darweshes use 


A RUFA‘I IN EcstTaTics. (Byown.) 


cloth fortheir dress. Black or white felt dresses 
called ‘ada’, such as aré made in some of the 
cities of Anatolia, are the most usual. Those 


THE SHAIKH OF THE DANCING DARWESHES AT 
carro. (From a Photograph.) 


who wear black felt are the Jalwattie and 
the Qadiris. The latter have adopted it for 
their boots, and muslin for their turbans. 
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Some, such as the Maulawis and the Bakzis, 
wear tall caps called kulahs, made also of felt ; 
and others, such as the Rufais, use short 
caps called Taqiyah. to which is added 4 
coarse cloth. The head-dress of almost all 
the darwesbes is called taj, which signifies 
a “crown.” These turbans are of different 
forms, either from the manner in which the 
muslin is folded, or by the eut of the cloth 
which coversthe top of the head. he cloth 


AN EGYPTIAN FAKIR. (From a Photograph.) 


18 in Sevéral gores. Some have four, as the 
Adhbamis; some six, as the Qadiris and 
the Sa‘dis: the Guishanis have cight:; the 
Bakhtashis twelve ; and the Jalwatis eighteen, 


4N EGYPTIAN Fagin, (rom a Phoivgrauph.) 


The darweshes carry aboul with them one 
or other of the following articles; a small 
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crooked stick or iron, which the devotee 
places under his arm-pit or, forehead, to lean 
upon when he meditates, or an iron or: brass 
bar on whieh there is a little artificial hand 
wherewith to scratch his unwashed body, 4 
bag made of lamb-skin, a kashkul or beg- 
gar’s wallet. ; 
Generally; all the darweshes allow their 
beurds and mastaehios togrow. Some of the 
orders—the Qadiris, Rufa'ts, Khalwatis, Guil- 
shanis, Jalwatis, and the Nuru ‘d-dinis—still 
wear long hair. in memory of the usage of the 
Prophet and several of his discipies. Some 
allow their hair to fall over their shculders ; 
otbers tie it up and put it under their turban. 
Whilst private Musulmans are in the habit 
of holding rosaries of heads as a pastime, the 
darweshes do the same, cnly in a spirit of 
religion and piety.. These rosaries. have 
thirty-three, sixty-six, or ninety-nine beads, 
which is the number of the attributes of the 
Divinity [cop]. Some have them always in 
their hands, others in their girdies; and all 
are required to recite, several times during 
the day, the particular prayers of their order. 


" [ra sBia. | 


The individual who desires to enter an 
order is received in an assembly of the fra- 
ternity, presided over by the. shaikh, who 
touches his hand and breathes in his ear 
three times the words, “ Ld iléha illa ‘ilah” 
(“There is no god but God”), commanding 
him to repeat them 101, 151, or 301 times 
each day. This ceremony is called the 
Talgin. The recipient, faithful to the orders 
of his chief, obligates himself to spend his 
time in perfect retirement, and to report to 
the shaikkh the visions or dreams. which he 
may have during the eourse of his novitiate. 
These dreams, besides characterising the 
sanctity of his vocation, and his spiritual 
advancement in the order, serve. likewise as 
so msny supernatural means to direct the 
shoikh regarding the periods when he may 
again breathe in the ear of the neophyte the 
second words of the initiation, “ Ya Al/ahs” 
(*O God!”), and successively all the others 
to the last, “ Ya Qahkhar!” (O avengeful 
God!”). The full complement of this exer- 
cise is called Chdlleh, or ‘forty days,” a 
period sométimes even longer, according to 
the dispositions, more or less favourable, of 
the candidate. Arrived at the last grade of 
his novitiate, he is then supposed to have 
fully ended his career, called Takmilu ’s- 
Sultk, and acquired the degree of perfec- 
tion for his solemn admisgion into: the ecorvs 
to which he has devoted himself. During 
all his novitiate, the recipient bears the name 
of Murid, or “ Disciple,” and the shaikh who 
directs him in. this pretended celestial career 
vakes the title: of Murshid. or « Spiritual 
Guide.” 

The founder of the Alwanis laid out the 
first rules of this novitiate; they were sub- 
sequently perfected by the institution of the 
Qadiris, and more so by ‘the Khalwatis, 
The darweshes of these two last societies are 
distinguished ia some countries by the deco- 
ration of their turban, on the top of which 
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are embroidered the words “La aha tila 
"lah ” (There is no god but God), 

“The tests of the novics among the Maula- 
wis seem to be still more severe, and the 
feception.of these dervishes is attended with 
ceremonies peculiar to their order. ‘he 
aspirant ig required to labour in the convent 
or takyah 1,001 successive days in the lowest 
grade,.on which aecount he is called the 
karra kolak (jackal). . If be fails in this 
serviee ouly one day, oy is absent. one 
night. he is obliged to recemmence his, novi- 
tlate. The chief of the kitchen, or gshji- 
bashi, one of the mast notable of the dar- 
weshes, presents ‘him to the shaikh, who, 
sedted in an angle of. the sofa, receives him 
amid a general asaémbly of all the darweshes 
of the convent, The candidate kisses. the 
hand of the shaikh, and takes a seat before 
him on a mat, which covers the fleor of the 
halt.. The chief of the kitchen places his 
right. haud on the neck, and his left hand. on 
the forehead of the novice, whilst the shaikh 
takes off his cap and holds it over his head, 
reciting the following Persian distich, the com- 
position of the founder of the order :— 

‘It is true greatness and felicity te close 
the heart to all human passions; the aban- 
donment of the vauities of this world is the 
happy effect of the'victorious, strength given 
by the-grace of our Holy Prophet.” 

These verses are followed by the exor- 
dium of the Takbir, “ Allahu akbar—God is 
great,” after which the shaikh covers the 
head of the new darwesh, who now tises and 
places himself with the Ashjibashi in the 
middle of the ball, where they assume the 
most humbie posture, their hands crossed 
upoy the breast, the left foot over the right 
foot, and- the head imelined towards the left 
shoulder. The shaikh addresses these words 
to the head of the kitchen :— 

“May the seryices of this darwesh, thy 
brother, be agreeable to the throne of the 
Eternal, and in the eyes of our Pir (the 
founder of the order); may his satisfaction, 
his felicity, and his glery grow in this nest 
of tbe humble. in the cell of the poor; 
fet us exclaim “Hu!’ in honour of our 
Maulawi,” 

They angwer “Hu!” and the accepted 
novice, arising fromm bis place, kisses the 
hand of the shaikh, who at. this moment 
addresses to him some paterual exhortations 
on the subject of the duties of his new condi- 
tion, and. closes by ordering all the darweshes 
of the meeting to recognise and embrace their 
new brother. i 

The following ig Said to be the usual 
method of admitting a Muhamadan to the 
order of a ba shar* fagir in Indta. 
first performed the legal sblutions, the murid 
(disciple) seats himself before the murshid 
(spiritual guide). The murshid then takes 
the murid’s right hand, and requires of him 
a confession of sin according to the following 
form :— 

“ Task forgiveness of the great God than 
Whom there is no other deity, the Eternal, 
the Everlasting, the Living One: I turh to 
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Him for repentance, and beg His grace and 
forgiveness.” 

his, or a similar form of vepentance, is 
tepeated several times. The murid than 
repeats after the murshid :— 

“1 beg for the favour of God and of the 
Prophet, and I take for my, guide to God 
such @ one (here naming the ourshid) not to 
change or to separate from. him. God is our 
witness. By the great God. There is no 
deity bub God. Amen.” 

The murshid and the murid then recite 
the first chapter of the Qur'an, and.the morid 
concludes the ceremony by kissing the 
murshid’s hand. 

After the initiatery rite, the murid under 
goes @ Series of instructions. including the 
ztkrs, which he is required to repeat deily. 
The murid frequently visits his murshid. and 
sometimes the murshids proceed on a circuit 
of visitation to their disciples. The place 
where these * holy men” sit down to instruct 
the people is ever afterwards held sacrod, a 
small flag is hoisted on a tree, and it is fenced 
in. Such places are called “ takyah,” and ara 
profected and kept tree from pollution by 
some faqir engaged for the purpose. 

Another aceount of the admission of a 
murid, or “ disciple.” into the order of Qadi- 
riyah faqirs. is given by Tawakkul Beg inthe 
Journal Asiatique :—— 

“Having been intreduced py Akhind 
Mulla Muhammad to Shaikh Mulla Shah, my 
heart, threaugh frequeot intercourse with 
him, was filled with such a burning desire 
to arrive a¢ a true knowledge of the mystical 
science, that I found no sleep by night, nor 
rest by day. When the initiation commenced, 
I passed the whole night without. sleep, and 
repeated innumerable times the Sarata ‘!- 
tkhlas :— 

Say: He is God alone; 
God the etorne! ; 
He begetteth not, and He is not he- 
gotten: 
And there is none like unte Him.’ 
(Surah exit) 

“ Whosoever repeats this Surah one hundred 

times cad accomplish ail his vows, T desired 
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| that the shaikh should bestow ‘on me. his 


love, Nou sooner had J finished my task, 
than the heart of the shaikh became full of 
sympathy forme, On the following night J 
was conducted to his presence. During the 
whale of that aight he concentrated his 
thoughts on me, whilst 1 gave myself up tu 
inward meditation Three nights passed in 
this way. On the fourth night the shaikh 
said:— ‘Let Mulla Sanghim and Salih Beg, 
who are very susceptible to ecstatic emo- 
tions, apply their spiritua) energies to Ta- 
wakkul Beg.’ 

“They did so, whilst I passed the whole 
night in meditation, with my face turued to- 
ward Makkah. As the morning drew uear, 
a little light came inte my mind, put I could 
not distinguish form or colour, After the 
moroving prayers, I was taken to the shaikb 
who bade me nform him‘of my menta! 
state. Lreplied that I had seon a tight with 
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my inward eye. On hearing this, the shaikh 
became animated and said: ‘Thy heart is 
dark, but the time is come when [ will show 
myself clearly to thee’ He then ordered 
me to sit down in front of him, and to im- 
press his features on my mind. Then having 
blindfolded me, he ordered me to concentrate 
all my thoughts upon him, I did so, and in 
an instant, by the spiritual help of the shaikh, 
my-heart opened. He asked me what I saw. 
I said that J saw another Tawakkul Beg and 
another Mulia Shah. ‘The bandage was then 
removed, and 7 saw the shaikh in frout of 
me. Again they covered my face, and 
again I saw him with my inward eye. 
Astonished, I cried: *O master! whether 1 
look with my bodily eye, or with my spiritual 
sight, it is always you I see.’ I then saw a 
dazzling figure approach me. The shaikh 
told me to say to the apparition, ‘What is 
your name?’ in my spirit I put the ques- 
tion, and the figure answered to my heart: 
‘Tam ‘Abdu.)-Qadir al-Jilani, I have already 
aided thee, thy heart is opened.” Much 
affected, I vowed that in honour of the saint, 
I would repeatthe whole Qur’an every Friday 
night. 

“Malla Shah then said: *Tho spiritaal 
world has been. shown to thee iv all its 
beauty.’ I then rendered perfect obedience 
to the shaikh. The tellowing day L saw the 
Prophet, the chief Companions, and legions of 
saints and augels. After three months I en- 
tered the cheeriess region in which the 
figures appeared no more. Daring the whole 
of this time the shaikh-continued to explain 
to me the mystery of the doctrine of the 
Unity and of the knowlege of Gud; but as 

et he did not show me the absolute reality. 
it was not until a year had passed that I 
arrived af the true ceuception of unity. Then 
in words such as these I told the shaikh of 
my inspiration. ‘I ‘ook upon the body as 
only dost and water, 1 regard neither my 
heart nor my soul, aias! that in separation 
from Thee (God) so much of my life has 
assed. Thou wert J and I knew it not.’ 
The shaikh was delighted, and said that the 
truth of the union with God was now elearly 
revealed to me. Then addressing those who 
were present, he said :— 

“+s Tawakkal Beg jearnt from me the doc- 
trine of the Unity, his inward eye has been 
opened, the sphereg of colours and of images 
have been shown to him. At length, he 
entered the colourless region. He has now 
attained to the Unity; doubt and scepticism 
henceforth have no power over him. No one 
sees the Unity with the outward eye, till the 
jnward eye gains strength and power.’” 

Rach institution imposes on its darweshes 
the obligation to recite certain passages at 
different times of the day in private, as well 
as in common with others. Several have 
also practices which are peculiar to them- 
selves, and wnich consist in dances, or rather 
religious cirenlar movements. In each con- 
vent there is 2 yoom consecrated to these 
exercises. Nothing is simpler than its con- 
struction; it contains no ornaments of any 
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nature: the middle of the room, turned to- 
wards Makkah, contains a nicho or mzhrab, in 
front of which is a small carpet, mostly made 
of the skin of a sheep, on which the shaikh of 
the community reclines; over the niche the 
name of the founder of the order is written. 
In some halls this inscription is surmounted 
by two others—one containing the Confession 
of Faith, and the ovher the words “ Bismil- 
lib,” &. (“In the name of God, the most 
Clement and Merciful.”) In others are seen 
on the wall to the right and the left of the 
niche tablets, on which are written in large 
letters the name of God (Allah), that of Mu- 


-hammad, and those of the four first Khatifahs, 


At others are seen the names of al-Hasan 
and al-Husain, grandsons of the Prophet, 
and some verses of the Qur’an, or others of a 
moral charecter. 

The exercises which are followed in these 
halle are of various kinds, a description of 
which is given in the account of 71KR. 

The more zealous faqirs devote themselves 
to the most austere acts, and shut themselves 
up in their cells, so as to give themselyes up 
for whole hours 40 prayer and meditation ; 
the others pass very often a whole night in 
pronouncing the words Hu and Allah, or 
rather the phrase, La zlaha illa‘llah. So as 
to drive away sleep from their eyes, some of 
them stand for whole nights in very uncom- 
fortable positions. They sit with their feet 
on the ground, the two hands resting upon 


‘their knees: they fasten themselves in this 


attitude by a band of leather passed over 
thei: neck and legs. Others tie their hair 
with a cord to the ceiling, and call this usage 
Chilleh, There are some, also, who devcte 
themselves to an absolute retirement from 
the world, and to the most rigid abstinence, 
living‘only on bread and water for twelve 
days successively, in honour of the twelve 
Imams of the race of ‘Ali. This retirement is 
called Ahalwah. They pretend that the 
shaiko ‘Amr Khalwati was the first to fol- 
low it, and that he often practised it. ‘Phey 
add that one day, having left his retirement, 
he heard a celestial voice saying, *‘O*Amr 
Khalwati, why dost thou abandon us?” and 
that, faithful to this oracle, hg felt himself 
obliged to consecrate the rest of his days io 
works of penitence, and even to institute an 
order under the name of Khalwatis, a name 
signifying “living in retirement.” For this 
reason, darweshes of this order consider it 
their duty, more than any others, to live in 
solitude and abstinence. The more devoted 
among them observe sometimes a painful 
fast of forty days consecutively, called by 
them al-arb‘aun (forty). Amongst them all 
their object.is the expiation of their sins, the 
sanctification of their lives, and the glorifica- 
tion of Islam ; the prosperity of the state, and 
the general salvation of the Muhammadan 
people. The most ancient and the greatest 
of the orders, such as the Alwanig the Ad- 
hamis, the Qadiris, the Rufa‘is, the Naqsh- 
bandis, the Khalwatis, &c., are considered as 
the cardinal orders; for which reason thev 
call themselves the Usils, or “Originals,” 
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They give to the others the names of the | te the grade of shuikh, or superior of the 


Fur‘, or “Branches,” signifying thereby 
secondary ones, to designate their filiation 
or emanation from the first. The order of 
the Nagshbandis and Khalwatis hold, how- 
ever, the first rank in the temporal line; the 
one on account of the conformity of its sta- 
tutes to the principles of the ten first con- 
fraternities, and to the lustre which causes 
the grandees and principal citizens of the 
empire to incorporate themselves in it; and 
the other, because of its being the gourco of 
the mother society which gave birth to many 
others, In the spiritual line, the order of 
the Qadiris, Maulawis, Bakhtashis, Rufa‘is, 
and the Sa‘dis, are the most distinguished, 
especially the three tirst, on account of the 
eminent sanctity of their founders, of the mul- 
titude of the miracles attributed to them, and 
of the superabundance of the merit which is 
deemed especially attached to them. 

Although all of them are considered as 
mendicant orders, no darwesh is allowsd to 
beg, especially in public. The only exception 
is among the Bakhtashis,-who deem it meri- 
torious to live by alms; and many of these 
visit not only private houses, but even the 
streets, public squares, bureaux, and public 
houses, for the purpose of recommending 
themselves to the charity of their brethren, 

They onty express their requests by the 
words “Shayid UUah,” a corruption from 
« Shayun liUah,” which means, “ Something 
for the love of God.” Many of these make it 
a rule to live only by the labour of their 
hands, in imitation of Haji Bakhtaeh. their 
founder; and, like him, they make ‘spoons. 
ladles, graters, and other utensils, of wood or 
marble. It is these, diso, who fashion. the 
Pieces of marble, white or veined, which are 
used as collars.or buckles far the belts of 
all the darweshes of their order, and the 
kashkils, or shell cups, in which they are 
obliged to ask alms. 

Aithough in no wise bound by any caths, 
all being free to change their community, and 
even to retarn to the world, and thers to 
adopt any oceupation which may please their 
fancy, it is rarely that anyone makes use of 
this liberty. Each one regards it as 2 sacred 
duty to-end his days in the dress of his order. 
To this spirit of poverty and perseverance, in 
which they are so exemplary, must be added 
that of perfect submission to their superior. 
This latter is elevated by the deep humility 
which accomp&nies ali thair conduct, not 
only in the interior of the clojsters, but aven 
in private life. One never meets them any- 
where but with head bent. and the most 
respectful. countenance. They never salute 
anyone, particularly the Maulawis, and the 
Bakhtashis, except by the exclamation, “Ya 
Hu!” The words Ai6:-liah, “thanks to God,” 
frequently are used in their convers¢tion; and 
the more devout or enthusiastic speak only 
of dreams, visions, celestial spirits, super- 
natural objects, &c. 

They are seldom exposed to the trouble 


and vexations of ambition, because the most’ 


ancient darweshes are those whc may aspire 


convent. The shaikhs are named by their 
respective generals, called the Raisu ‘I- 
Masha‘ikh (ehief of shaikhs). Those of the 
Maulawis havo the distinctive title of Che- 
leby Efendi. All reside in the same cities 
which contain the ashes of the founders of 
their orders, called by the name of Astaneb 
signifying “the court.” They are suabordi- 
nate to the Mufti of the capital, who exer; 
cises absolnte jurisdiction over thé, In the 


-Torkish Empire the Shaikhu ‘l-islam bas the 


right of removing all the generals of the va- 
rious orders, even those of the Q&diris, the 
Maulawis, and of the Bakhtashis, although 
the dignity be hereditary in their tamily, on 
aceount of their all throe being sprung from 
the blood of the same founders of their 
orders, The Mufti hes likewise the right to 
confirm the sheikhs who may be nominated 
by any of the generals of the orders, 

(8e0 Zhe Deryishes or Ortenial Spirztualism, 
by John P. Brown; Malcoim’s Persia ; Lane’s 
Modern Egyptians: D’Ohssov’s Ottoman Aim- 
pire; Ubicini’s Letters on Turkey; Herklott’s 
Musalmans; Tazkiraty *l-Auliya, by Shaikh 
Faridu ’d-Din al-‘Attar.) 


FAQR (,#). The life of a Faqir 


or an ascetic, 


FARA‘ (&5). The first-born of 
either camels, sheep, or goats, which the 
Arab pagans used to offer to idols. This 
was allowed by the Prophet at the com- 
mencement of his mission, but afterwards 
abolished. (Mishkét, book iy. c. 50.) 


FARA‘IZ ((A\), pl. of Farizah, 
“ Tnheritances.” 4A term used for the law of 
inheritance, or *limu’l-Far@2z. Farizah means 
literally an ordinarice of God, and this, hranch 
of Muslim law is so called because it is esta- 
blished fully in the Qur’an, Sirah iv: [INHE- 
RITANOE. | 


FARAQ (5). Int. “ Separation.” 
Farag-i-Awwal is a term sed by Safi 
mystics to express that state of mind in which 
the soul is drawn away from a contempla- 
tion of God by « contemplation of his crea- 
tion; and furag-i-sant (the second separa- 
tion) is when the soul is constantly contem- 
plating the stability of the creation with the 
eternity of the Creator. (‘Abdu ’r-Razzaq’s 
Dictionary of Saft Terms.) 

FARAQLIT (43,4). The Arabic 
rendering of the Greek mapdxAnros, “ Para- 
clete.” Muhammadan writers assert that. it. 
is the original of the word translated Ahmad 
in the foliowing verse in the Qur’an, Sirah 
Ixi. v. 6:— 

«And call to mind when Jesus, son of. 
Mary, said:—‘ OQ children of Israel! Verily I 
am an Apostle of God unto you, attesting the 
Taurat revealed before me, and giving good 
tidings of 2 Prophet that shall come after 
whose name ia Afmad.” _ 

hmad is another derivative of the root to 
which Muhammad belongs, signifying, like it, 
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“the Praised.” It is not improbable that in 
some imperfect copies of St. John xvi. 7, 
mrapdaKNyrog may. have been rendered 7ept- 
KAvTos, which in some early Arabic ,transla- 
tion of the Gospel may bave been translate 
Ahmad, In tho Majmatu 71-Bihdr, a work 
written three hundred years ago, the word 


faraqlit is said to mean ‘a distinguisher be-, 


tween truth anderror The word also occurs 
Sovera) times in the well-known Shitah work, 
the Hayatu *l-Quliib (vide Merrick’s transla- 
tion, page 86). The author says, “It is well 
known that his (the Prophet’s) naine in the 
Taurat is Maadmuad, in the gospels ({njil) 
Tabtab, and in the Psaims (Zabur) Farak- 
leet.” And ‘agaiy (p 308), “ God said to 
Jesns, O Son of my handmaid .. . verily 
I will send the chosen of prophets, Abrnad, 
whom I haye saiected of all my creatures. 
evea Farkaleet, my friend and servant.” 
[sesus.] 


FARSAKH (¢)3). Persian Far- 
sang. A land measure which cecars tn Mu- 
hammadan books of law. It is a a ot 
18,000 feet, or three and a half miles in 
length. 


FARWAH (3). An Arab of the 
Bani Juzam and Governor of ‘Amman, who 
ig represented by tradition (upon imperiect 
evidence) as one of the early martyrs of 
(slam. Having beer converted to Islam, the 
Romen euthorities crucified him, (Muir's 
Life of ldzhomet, vol. ii. p. 103.) 


FARZ (4,2), ‘That which is obh- 
gatory” A term used for those rules and or- 
dinauces of religion which are said to have 
been established and enjoined by God Him- 
Self, es distiaguishod from those which are 
established ‘upon the precept or practice of 
the Prophet, and whieh are valled sunnah, 

FARZ KIFA’I (50S (53). A 
command which is imperative (jarz) upon 
ail Muslims, but which tf one person in eight 
or ten pertorms it, it is suflieient (ki7ai), or 
equivalent to all having performed it. 

They are generally beid to be tive in aum- 
her: (1) To return & salutation: (2) To yisit 
the sick and inquire after their welfare; (2) 
Te follow a bier on foot to the grave: (4) Lo 
aceept an fovitation to dinner; (5) Replying 
to a sneeme. [SNEEZING.] 

They are also said to be six or Seven in 
number, when there are added ane or two 
of the following: (1) ‘To give advice when 
asked for it; (2) To help a Muslim te 
verify his oath; (3) Vo assist a person in 
distress. -Abdu 'l-Haqq says this last injunc- 
tion applies to all cases, whether that of = 
Muslim or aninfidel. (Mishkt, book v.¢. i 
part 1.) 


FARZU °L“ALN (geal 4s). An 
injunction or gedinanee the »bligation of 
which extends to every Muslim, os prayer, 
fasting, &e. 

FASID (033). 


bellious person 


A seditious or re- 


FASTING 
FASIQ (gs). A term used m 


Muhammadan law for 4 Tteprobate person 
who nogiects decorum in his dress and beha- 
viour. Theaccepiance of sueh a person’s evi- 
dence is not adinissible. Heis not regarded 
as a Muslim citizen, although he may profess 
{slam. 

FASTING. Arabic Saum (py); 
Persian Rozah (%})). Fasting was 
highly commended by Muhammad ag au 
atonement for sin. The following are the 
fasts founded upon the example of the Pro- 
phet and observed by devout Muslims:— 

(1) The thirty-days of the mouth of Rama- 
zan. This monith’s fast is regarded as a 
divine institution, being enjoined in the 
Qur'an (Sirah ii. 180) and is therefore com- 
pulsory. [RAMAZAN.] 

(2) The day ‘Ashura’. The tenth day of 
the month Muharram, This is a voluntary 
fast, but it is pretty generally observed by al} 
Musiims, for Abii Qatadah relates that the 
Prophet said he hoped that the fast of 
‘Ashura’ would cover the sins of the cowing 
year. (Mishkat, book vii .ch. vii, pt. 1.) 
asHoRa’.] 

(3) The six days following the ‘/du 'I-#7tr. 
Abii Aiyib relates that the Prophet said, 
* The person who fasts the month of Rama- 
xan, and follows it up with six days of the 
month of Shawwal, will obtein the rewards of 
a sressins fast,” (Blishkae, book vii. ch. vii. 
pt. L 

(4) The Monday and Tharsday of every 
week are recommended as fast days, as dis- 
tinguished from the Christian fast of Wed- 
nesday. Abt Hurairah relates that the Pro- 
phet said, “ The actions of God's servants 
are represented at the throne of God on 
Mondays and Thursdays.” (Mishkat, book 
vii. ch. vii. pt. 2.) These days are only 
observed by strictly religious Muslims. 

(5) The month of Shatbin. ‘Ayishah re- 
Jates that “the Prophet used sometimes to 
fast part of this month and sometimes the 
whole.” (Mrshkat, book vii. ch. vii. pt. 1.) 
ft is seldom observed in the present day. 

(6) The 13th, i4th, and 15th of each 
month. These days are termed a/-cyyamu ‘l- 
biz, ie. the bright days, and were observed by 
Muhammad bimself as fasts. (Mishkat, book 
vii. ch. vii. pt. 2) These are generally ob- 
served by deyont Muslims. 

(7) Fasting alternate days, which Muharn- 
mad Said was the fast observed by David, 
Kote Istael. (Mishkai, book vii. ch. vii. 
pt 45) 

In the Traditions, fasiing is commended by 
Muhammad in the following words :— i 

“Tyery good ect that a man does shall 
‘eteive from ten to seven hundred rewards, 
rut tha rewards of fasting are beyeud bounds, 
for fasting is for God aloue, and He will give 
its rewards.” 

“He who fasts abaudons the eravings of 
his appetites for God’s sake.” 

“There are two pleasures in fasting, one 
when the person who fasts breaks it, and tie 
other in the next world when he meets his 
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Lord, The very smell of tho mouth of a 
keeper of a tast is more agreeable to Cod 
than the smell of musk.” 

“ Pasting is a shield.” 

‘When any ot you fast utter no bad words, 
nor raise your voice in strife. If anyone 
ahuse one who is fasting, let bim refrain from 
repiying; let him say that he is keeping a 
fast.” (Mishkét, book vii. ch. i. pt. 1.) 


FATE. [prepestinarron.| 


AL-FATH (23), “The victory.” 
The title of the xrvuith Sirah of the Quran, 
in the first verse of which the word occurs. 
“ Verily We (God) have given thee an obvious 
victory, that God may pardon thee thy for- 
mer and later sin.” 


Professor Palmer says “ Some of the com- 


mentators take this to mean gins committed 
by Muhammad before his call and after it. 
Others rofer the word to the Maison with the 
Coptic handmaiden Mary, and to his mar- 
riage with Zainab, the wife of his adopted son 
Zaid.” None of the commentators we have 
cousuited, inciuding al-Baizawi, al-Jalaian, 
al-Kamaian, and Husain, give the last in- 
terpretation, Thev all say it refers to his 
sins before and after his coll to the Apostle- 
ship. 


FATHER. In the Sunni law of 
inheritance, a father is a sharer in the pro- 
perty of his son or son's son, taking one-sixth. 
but if his son dio unmarried and without 
issue, the father is the residuary and takes 
the whole, 

According to the Jaw of visas or retalia- 
tion, if a father take the life of his son, he is 
hot to be slain, for the Prophet has said, 
" Retaliation must not be erecuted upon the 
parent for his offspring”; and Aba Hanifah 
adds, » because as the pareut is the efficient 
cause of his child’s existence, it is not proper 
that the child should require or be the oecasion 
of his father’s death"; whence it is that a son 
is forbidden to shoot his father, when in the 
army of the enemy, or to throw a stone at 
him, if suffering lapidation for adultery. 

Inthe Jaw of evidence, the testimony of a 
father for or against his child is not admitted 
in a court of Jaw. 


AL-FATIHAH (4=\), Lit. “ The 
opening one.” The first chapter of the 
Qur'an, called algo the Suratu ‘l-Hamd, or 
the “ Chapter, of. Praise.” It is held in great 
veneration by Muhammadans, and is used by 
them very much as the Paternester is recited 
by Roman Catholies. It is rev2ated over sick 
persons a8 a means of healing and also 
pecjted as an intercessien for the souls of the 
departed, and occurs in each rok‘ah of the 
daily prayer. Muhammad is related to have 
said it was the greatest Sirah in the Qur'an, 
and to have called it the Qur’anu ‘L*Azin, or 
the “exalted reading.” It is also entitled 
the Sahu 'l-Masar or ibe “ seven recitals, 
as it contains seyen verses; also Ommu ‘l- 
Qur'an, the “ Mother of the Qur’Bn.” Accord- 
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ing to a saying of the Prophet, the fatihah 
was revealed twice; once at Makkah and 
once at al-Madinah. The Amin is always said 
at the conclusion of this prayer. 

The following transliteration of the Arabic 
of the Fatihah into English characters may 
give some idea of the rhythm in which the 
Quran is written :— 

* AL-hamdu lillaht Rabbi 2-‘Glamin. 

Ar-rahmant ?r-rahim. 
Mahki yaumi ’d-din. 
lyaka na‘budu, wa-iyaka nasta‘in. 
thdind ’3-strata *l-mustaqim. 
Strata lazina antamta ‘alathim. 
Ghairi l-maghzibi ‘alathim, wala *z- 
zallin. 
Which is translated by Rodwell in his English 
Qur’an as follows :— F 
** Praise be to God, Lord of all the worlds! 
The Compassionate, the Merciful! 
King on the Day of Judgment ! 
Thee do we worship, and to ‘Thee do we 
ery for help! 
Guide Thou us on the right path! 
The path of those to whom Thou art 
gracious! 
Not of those with whom Thou art an 
gered, nor of those who go astray.” 


FATIMAH (&bU). A daughter 
of Muhammad, by his. first wife Khadijah. 
She married ‘Ali the cousin of Muhamsnad, hy 
whom she had three sons, al- Hasan, al-Husain, 
and al-Muhsin; the latter died in infancy. 
From the two' former are descended the pos- 
terity of the Prophet, known as Saiyids. 
Fatimah died six months after her father. 
She is spoken of by the Prophet as one of the 
four perfect women, andia called ab Sutil, or 
“the Virgin,” by whicb is meant one who had 
renoonced the World, also Fatematu ’z- 
zuhra’, or the beautiful Fatimah.” 

There are three women of the name of 
Fatimah mentioned in the ‘'raditions: (1) 
Patimah, the daughter of Muhammad; (2) 
The mother of -Ali; (3) The daughter of 
Hamyah, the unele of Muhammad. 


au-FATIMIYAH (dial). “The 


Fatimides.” A dynasty of Khalifahs who 


| reigned over Egypt and North Africa from 


aA.p. 208 to ap. 1171. They obtained the 
name from the pretensions of the founder of 
tleeir dynasty Abii Muhammad ‘Ubaida 
"lah, who asserted that be was a Saivid, 
and descended from fatimah, the daughter 
of che Prophet and-‘Ali. His opponents. de- 
clared he was the grandson of a Jew of the 
Magian religion. 

There were in all fourteen Khalifahs of 
this dynasty :— 

1. ‘Ubaidu lah, the first Patimide Khali- 
fah, was born a.p. 882. Having mourred the 
dispieasure of al-Muktafj, the reigning Abas- 
side Khalliah, ne was obliged to wander 
through various parts of Africa, till through 
fortunate circumstances he was raised in 
4a.p. 910 from a dungeon in Segelmessa to 
soveroign power. He assumed the title of 
al-Mahdi. or “the Director of the Faithful,” 
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[manpr1.] He subdued the Amirs in the 
north of Africa, who had become independent 
of the Abassides, and establiched his autho- 
rity from the Atlantic to the borders of 
Egypi. He tounded Mabadi on the site of 
the ancient Aphrodisium, a town on the coast 
of Africa, about a hundred miles scuth of 
Tunis, and rade it his capital. He became 
the author of a great schism among the Mu- 
hemmuadans by disowning the authority of 
the Abassides, and assuming the. titles of 
Khalifab and Amirn ‘1-Ma’minin, “ Prince of 
the Faithful.” His fleets ravaged the coasts 
of Italy and Sicily, and his armies frequently 
invaded Egypt, but without any permanent 
success. 

(2) Al-Qa’im succeeded his father in a.p. 
933. During his reign. an impostor, Abi 
Yazid, originally an Ethiopian slave, advanced 
certain peculiar doctrines in religion, which 
he wae enabled to propagate over the whole 
of the north of Africa, and was so successful 
in his military expeditions as to deprive al- 
Qa’im of all his dominions, and confine him to 


his capitél, Mahadi, which he was besieging ° 


when 21-Qa‘im died. 

(3) Al-Mansur suceeedéd his father in 
A.D, 946, when the kingdom was in a2 
state of the greatest confusion. By his valour 
and pradence he regained the greater part of 
the dorinions of his grandfather ‘Ubaidu 
ab, defeated the usurper Abii Yazid, and laid 
the foundaticn of that power which enabled his 
son al-Mu‘izz to conquer Egypt. 

(4) Al-Mutizz (4D. 955) was the most 
powerful of the Fatimide Khalifahs. He was 
successful in a naval war with Spain, and 
took the.island of Sicily ; but his most cele- 
brated conquest was that of Egypt, which 
was subdued in ap. 972. Two years after- 
wards he removed his court to Egypt, and 
founded Cairo. The name of the Abasside 
Khalifah was omitted in the Friday prayers, 
and his own substituted in its place; from 
which time the great schism of the Fatimide 
and Abasside Khalifah& is more frequently 
dated than from the assumption of the title 
by ‘Ubaidu ‘Hah. The armies of al-Mu‘izz 
conquered the whole of Palestine and Syria as 
far as Damascus. 

(6) Al-Aziz (a.p. $78). The dominions re- 
cently acquired by al-Mu‘izz were secured to 
‘the Fatimide Khalifahs by the wise govern- 
ment of his son, al-‘Aziz, who took several 
towns in Syria. He married a Ohristian 
woman, whose brothers ho made patriarchs 
of Alexandria and Jerusalem. 

(6) Al-Hakim was only eleven years of age 
when he succeeded his father in a.p. 996. 
He is distinguished even among Oriental 
despots by his eruelty and folly. His tyranny 
caused frequent insurrections in Osiro, He 
persecuted the Jews and Christians, and 
burnt their places of worship. By his order 
the Church of the Resurrection at Jerusalem 
was destroyed (a.p 1008). His persecutions 
of the Ohristians induced them to appeal to 
their brethren in the West, and was. one of 
the causes that Jed to the crusades. He 
carried hie folly so far as to seek to become 
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the founder of a new religion, and to assert 
that ne was the express image of God. He 
was assassinated in AD 1021, and was auc- 
ceeded by his sou. 

(7) Az-Lehir (A.D. 1021) was not so cruel 
as his father, but was addicted to pleasure, 
and resigned all the cares of government to 
his Vizirs. Im his reign the power of the 
Fatimide Khalifahs began to decline. They 
poasessed nothing but the external show of 
royalty; secluded in the harem, they were 
the slaves of their vizire whom they could 
not remove, and dared not disobey. In addi- 
tion to the evils of misgovernment, Egypt 
was afflicted in the reign of az-Zabhir with 
one of the most dreadful famines that ever 
visited the country. 

(8) Al-Mustansir (a.p. 1037) was only nine 
years old when he succeeded hisfather. The 
Turks invaded Syria and Palestine in his 
reign, took Damascus and Jerusalem (1076), 
where the princes of the house of Ortok, a 
Turkish family, established an independent 
kingdom. They adyanced te the Nile with 
the intention of conquering Egypt. but were 


. Tepulsed. 


(9) Al-Musta‘k (a.p. 1094), the second son 
of al-Mustansir, was seated on the throne by 
the all-powerful Vizir Afzal, in whose hands 
the entire power rested during the whole ei 
al-Musta‘li’s reign. The invasion of Asis 
Minor by the Crusaders in 1097 appeared to 
Afzal a favourable opportunity for the reco- 
very of Jerusalem. Refusing te assist the 
Turks against the Crusaders, he marched 
against Jerusalem, took it (1098), and de- 
prived the Ortok princes of the sovereignty 
which they had exercised for twenty years. 
His possession of Jernsalem was, however, of 
very short duration, for it was taken in the 
following year (1099) by the Crusaders. 
Anxious to recover his loss, he led an im- 
mense army in the same year against Jeru- 
salem, but was entirely defeated by the Oru- 
saders near Ascalon. 

(10) Al-Amir (a.p. 1101). 

(ll) Al-Hafiz (a.p. 1129). 

(12) Az-Zafir (a.v, 1149). 

(33) Al-Fa@iz (a.p. 1154). 

During these reigns the power of the Fati- 
mides rapidly decayed. 

(14) Al-dzid (a.p. 1160) was the last 
Khalifah of the Fatimide dynasty At the 
commencement of his reign Egypt was 
divided into two factions, the respective 
ehiefs of which, Dargham and Shawir, dis- 
puted for the dignity of Vizir. Shawir im- 
plored the assistance of Nirn’d-din, who sent 
an army into Egypt under the command of 
Shirkih, by means of which his rival was 
crushed. But becoming jealous of Nuru’d- 
din’s power in Egypt, he solicited the aid of 
Amauri, King of Jerusalem, who marched 
into Egypt and expelled Shirkih from the 
country. Niru d-din soon sent another 
army into Egypt under the same commander, 
who was accompanied by his nephew, tho 
celebrated Salahu ’d-din (Saladin), Shirkih 
was again unsuccessful, and was obliged to 
retreat. The ambition of Amauri afforded 
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shortly afterwards 4 more favourable oppor- 
tunity for the reduction of Egypt. Amauri, 
after driving Shirkih ont of the country, 
meditated the design of reducing it to his own 
authority. Shawir, alarmed at the success 
ot Amauri, entreated the assistance of Naru 
d-din, who sent Shirkiih for the third time at 
the head of a numerous army. He repulsed 
the Christians, and afterwards put the trea- 
cherous Vizir to death. Shirkith succeeded 
to his dignity, but dying shortly after, Sala- 
din obtained the post of Vizir. As Niirn ’d- 
din was attached to the interests of the 
Abassides, he gave orders for the proclama- 
tion of al-Mustahdi, the Abasside Khalifah, 
and for depriving the Fatimides of the Khali- 
fate. ‘Azid, who was then on a sick-bed, 
died a few days afterwards. [KBALIFAB.] 


FATQ (3%). ii. “Opening.” A 
term used by Siifi mystics to expiagin the 
eternity of matter, together with its develop- 
ment in creation. (‘Abdu ’r-Razaiiq’s Dict, 


of Sufi Terms.) 
FATRAH (8). Lit. “ Languor,” 


or “Intermission.” (1) The interval between 
the supposed revelation of the xcvith Sirah 
of the Qur’an and the txxivth and xomrd 
Sirahs. It is during this period that the 
powers of inspiration of the Prophet are said 
to have been suspended, and it was then that 
he contemplated suicide by intending to cast 
himself from Mount Hira’. The accounts of 
this interval are confused and contradictory, 
and various are the periode assigned to it, 
viz. from seven months to seven. years. 

(2) The term is alse used for the time 
which elapses between the disappearance of 
a prophet and the appearance of another. 
( Ghigagul-Lughah in loco.) ; 

(3) A term used by Sufi mystics for a de- 
clension in spiritual life. (Abdu ’r-Razzaq’s 
Dict. of Sufi Terms.) 


at-FATTAH (cs), “The Opener ” 
of that which is difficult. 

One of the ninety-nine names or attributes 
of God. It oceurs in the Qur’an, Sirah 
xxxiv., “For He is the opener who knows.” 


ATWA (s¢3). A religious or 
acai sentence ALR or by the Khalifah 
or by 2 Mufti, or Qazi. It is generally 
written. The following is a fatwa delivered 
by the present Mufti of the Hanafi sect at 
Makkah in reply to the question as to 
whether India is a Daru ’/-Islam. Fatwas are 
generally written in a similar form to this, 
but in Arabic :-—~ ’ 

«« All praises are due to the Almighty, who 

. ig Lord of all the creation! 

O Almighty, increase my knowledge! 

As long as even some of the peculiar 

observances of Islam prevail in it, it 
isthe Daru l-Islam. 

The Almighty is Omniscient, Pure and 

High ! 

This is the Fatwa passed by one who 

hopes for. the secret favour of the Al- 
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mighty, who praises God, and prays for 
blessings and peace on his Prophet. 
(Signed) Jaman ren ‘ABpU ’L-LaAH 
Smame ‘Umsru ‘L-Hanari, the 
present Mufti of Makkah (the 
Honoured). 
May God favour him and his father.” 


FAUJDAR (j\4s55). An officer of 
the Moghul Government who was invested 
with the charge of the police, and jurisdiction 
in all criminal matters. A criminal judge. 
Faujdéri is a term now used in British courts 
for a criminal suit as opposed to diwani, or 
eivil, 

FAUTU ’L-HAJJ (galt 3). The 


end of the Pilgrimage. [PrLG@RIMAGr. ] 


FAZL ($4). Lit. “That which 
remains over and above: redundant.” A 
word used in the Qur’an for God’s grace or 
kindness. Stirah ii. 244: “God is Lord of 

ace to men, but most men give no thanks.” 
The Christian idea of divine grace, as in the 
New Testament, seems to he_better expressed 


by fayz-t-aqdas. 

FAZULI (dys). Lit. =“ That 
which is in excese.” <A term-used in Muham- 
madan law for anything unauthorised, e.g. 
bar‘-2t-fazuli, is an unauthorised sale. Nzkah- 
t-fazils is an unauthorised marriage, when 
the contracts are made by an unauthorised 
agent. 


FEAST DAYS. Arabic Gd (s#*); 
dual ‘idan; plural a‘yid. The two great 
festivals of the Muhammadans are, the ‘/du 
UFitr, and the ‘Idui-Azhé. The other fes- 
tivals which are celebrated as days of ire- 
joicing are, the Shab-2- Barat, or the fifteenth 
day of ‘Sha‘ban ; the Nau-Roz, or New Years 
day; the Akhtr-i-Chahar Shamba, or the 
last Wednesday of the month of Safar; the 
Laylatu ’r-Ragh@ib, or the first Friday in 
the month of the month Rajab; the Maulud, 
or the birthday of Muhammad. 

An account of these feasts is given under 
their respective titles. 


FEMALE INFANTICIDE, which 
existed amongst the ancient Arabians, was 
condemned by Muhammad. Vide Qur'an :— 

Sirah xvi. 60: “For when the birth of a 
daughter is announced to any one of them, 
dark shadows settle on his face, and he is 
sad. He hideth himself from the people be- 
cause of the bad news: shall he keep it with 
disgrace or bury it in the dust? Are not 
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_ their judgments wrong.” 


Sarah xvii, $3: “ Kill not your children for 
fear of want: for them and for you wil] We 
(God) provide.” 

Strat Ixxxi. 8: **, .. And when the dam- 
sel that had been buried alive shall be asked 
(at the Day 9f Judgment) for what crime she 
way put to death.” 


FIDYAH (4.5). A ransom. From 


Jid@, “to ransom,” “to exchange.” An expia- 
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tion for sin, or for duties unperformsed. The 
word occurs three timee in the Qur’an :— 

Sirah ii, 180: ‘For those who are able to 
kedp it-(the fast) and yet break it, there shall 
be as an expration the maintenanee of & poor 
man.’ 

Strah ti. 192: “Perform the pilgrimage 
and the visitation of the holy places... . ul 
whoever among yoo is sick, or hath an ail- 
ment of the head, mast exprate by fasting, 91 
aims, or a sacrifice. 

Sérah Ivii.J4: “On that day (the Day of 
Judgment) oo exptation shall be taken from 
you (i.e. the hypocrites) or from those who 
do uot believe ; your abode is the fire.” 

The other word used in the Qur'an for the 
same idea is kaffarah. [RAPFARAB. EXPLA- 
TION. } 


FIG. Arabic af-Tin (ge3\). The 
title of the xcvth Sirah of the Qur'an, so 
called because Muhammad makes the Al- 
mighty swear by that fruit in the first verse. 
Al-Baizawi says God swears by figs because’ 
of their great nse. They are most excellent, 
because they oan be eaten'at once. having no 
stones, they are easy of digestion, and help 
to carry off the phiegin, and gravel in the 
kidneys or bladder, and remove obstructions 
of the liver, and also «ure piles and gout. 
(Tafsiru ‘l-Baizawt, in lors}. 


BIJAR (j'3). Lit. “ That which 
is unlawful.” A ferm given toa series of sacri- 
legious wars carried on between the Quraish 
and the Bani Hawazm, when Mohammad 
was a youth, about ap. 580-590. (Mnir, 
vol, ii. 3.) 


av-FIL (2). The title of the 
cvth Sureh of the Wnurau, as it gives an 
account of the Ashdbu '/-Fil, or “ People of 
the Klephaut.” | BLERRANT. | 


FINES. Arabic Dryah (&»). A 
term which, in its strictest sense, means a 
sum exacted for any offence upon the person, 
in consideration for the vlaim of gisés, or 
retaliation; not being insisted upon. (This 
does not apply to wilful murder.) A full and 
complete fine is that levied upon a person for 
manslaughter, whieh consists of either one 
hundred Jomale camols or ten thousand dir- 
hams (suver), or one thousand dinars (guld). 

The fine for slayiag a woman is half that 
for slaying a man, ‘‘ becatse the rank of 4 
woman is lower than that of a man, So alsin 
her facultios and uses!” The fine for slay 
ing a zimini (be he a Jew, Cliristian, or ido- 
later) is the saine as for slaying a Muslin. 

4 cornplete fine is: also levied tor the 
destruction of a nose, or a tongue, or a virile 
member, and. also, if a person tear out the 
beard. or the hair of the scalp, or the whiskers, 
or both cyebrows, so that they never grow 
again, “ because the beauty of the countenance 
is thereby effaced.” 

A complete fine is due tor any fellow parts, 
as for twu eyed, two lips, é&ec.. and one¢ half the 
fine for one single member. 

For each finger, a tenth of the complete 
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fine is.dne, and as every finger has. three 
jvinis, » third of the fine for the whole is due 
for each joint, 

he fine for a tooth is a twentieth of the 
comglele fixe. 

A half fine is gue for merely destraying the 
use of & limb, but if a person strike another in 
any way 30 a5 to conrpletely destroy the beauty 
of his person, a complete fine must be paid. 
Wounds on the face, viz. from the crown of 
the nead to the chin, are specially treated, 
and are termed shijaj. Of shijaj, or “ face 
wounds,” there are tet: (1) Aérifa’, or such 
as draw no blood—a mere seratch ; (2) dami- 
yah, aservateh which draws blood. without 
causing it to How; (3) damiyoh, a scrateh 
which causes blood to How; (4) bdzz‘ah, 2 out 
through the skin; (5) mutalahimah. a cut 
to the flesh; (6) simhaq, 2» wound reaching 
inte fhe pericramiun ; (7) mizthah, a wound 
whch Jays bare the bone; (8) Aashimah, a 
fracture of the skull; (9) munakelah, 4 frac- 
ture which causes the removal af part of 
the skuil: (10) ammah, a wound extending 
to the brain. 

Hor an dmmak wound, a third ef the com 
plete fne is due. Witteen cauiels are due for 
a mundkilah, ten for a hashimad, five for a 
mizthah. and so on. 

Alj other wounds on other parts of the 
body may be adjusted for according so the 
above scale, but are left to the decision of 
the judge. 

Yor fnrther information on the subject see 
“ Babu “l-Diyah “in the Lurru ‘l-Mukhtér, or 
the Hidayah, er the fatawa ‘ Alamgiri, or the 
Raddu ‘l-Muhtar. 


FIQH (44). The dogmatic theo- 
logy of the Mustims. Works on Muhammeden 
law, whether civil or religious. The books most 
read by the Sunnis are the Aidayoh, written 
by a learned man named *Ali ibn Abi Bakr, 
4H. 593, part of whick has been translated 
by’ the Jate Colonel, Charies Hamilten; the 
Darra '1-Mukhtar, by ‘A!a'o ’d-dim, a.w. 1088; 
the Sharhu *l-Wrgayah, by Ubaidu "lah ibn 
Mas‘iid, A.u. -745; the Reddu  Muhtat. by 
Ssiyid Muohamipad Amin ibn Abidi ‘d-din, 
and the Fatéwa ‘Alamyiri Amongst the 
{mamiyah School, or Shi‘ahs, the principal 
works are. Avtdbu ’sh-Sharat‘, by Abi 
Hasan ‘Ali (a.n. 326); the AMugni* (7'l. Figh, 
by Abi Jafar (a.8. 360); the Shard-y *7- 
islam, by Shaikh Najwu ‘d-din (a:n. 679); 
and the Jami‘u ‘l-‘ Abbasi, by Baha's .d-din 
(a.m. 1030), 


FIRASAH (4.13), or fardsak. A 
Sufi term for the enlighteninent of the heart, 
A. penetration into the georets oP the um. 


Known. ‘l/nm ’l-firdsak, “The seieuce of 
physiognomy,” 


FIRASH. (415). Lit. “A couch,” 


Jn Muhammadan law “a wife.” 
BIR‘SAUN (os). [PsRoan:] 
FIRDAUS (c4;23). The highest 


stage of celestial bliss. [eaRADISE. | 


FIRE 


FIRE. Arabic rar (;4). (1) The 
term an nar, ~ the fire,”is generally used in 
the .Qur’an and the Traditions for “hell.” 
(2) In the Qur’an (Stirah xxxvii. 29) the 


power of Goud is declared as being able to’ 


~ give fire vut of a green tree.” On which 
al Baizawi says, “the usual way of getting 
fire is by rubbing two. pieces of wood toge- 
ther one of which {3 markh and the other 
afar, and they produce fire, although both 
the sticks are green. (3) The burning to 
death of fuman beings is: condemned b 

Muhammad, who said * Let no one punis 

with the punishment of fire but God.” 


FIRST-BORN. Although the 
Arabian legislator followed the Mosaic Iaw 
in so many of his legal enactments. he 
has carefully avoided gqny legislation as to 
the rights of primogeniture although it formed 
such @ mar feature in the Pentateuch, in 
which the first-born of man and beast were 
devoted to God. and were redeemed with a 
price, In the Muslim law of inheritance all 
the sons share equally, whilst in the Mosaic 
lasw tne eldest son received a duulde portion 
of the iather's inheritance ,Dout.xx3, 17.) 

“In cases of chiefship, or monarchy the 
eldest son usually inberiis, bus it rests en- 
tirely upon bis litvess for the position. Very 
often the eldest som is passed by and a 
younger brother selocicd as ruler This was 
also the cuse amongst the Jews when Solo- 
mion auccc2ded his father in the kingdom 
(i Kings i. 805 ii- 27) 

The curious fact thay Muhsaiminaa made no 
provision for these rights of primogeniiure, 
may have arisen irom his having hard no son 
té survive him 


FI3H. Arabic samuk (e~). (1) 
Fish which. dying of theraseives, Hoat upon 
the surface of the water, are abomineted, 
4ocording to Abu Hanifab. Ash -Shabli 
and Mahk say they are indifierem. Abi 
Hanifah teaches that Ash which are killed 
by accident are lawful. but such aa. dic 
of themselves without any accident are. un- 
lawful. There are, however. uilierent opinions 
pa catia those which die of extreme heat ur 
cold. 

42) In the law of sale, it is not lawful to 
sell fish which is not yet canght, nor is it 
jawiul to sell Ash which the vendor may 
have caught and aiterwards thrown into x 
Jargé tank 

(3) Whilst the destimotion of ald amunals. 
except nexigus oney, 18 forbidden during the 
pilgrimage, fishing in the sea is permitted by 
the Qu’ran. Sirab y. 97. © Lawful for yon iv 
the. game ol the sea,” 


FITAN (). pl. of fitnah, Sedi- 
tions; strifes; commotions, 

A term specially used for those wars and 
commotions which shall precede ihe Resur 
rection, A chapter is devoted to the: subject 
in all the books of traditions. (See Safiiu ‘t- 
Bukhari, p 1045: Sahkthu Muslim. p. 388.) 

Muhamuad is related to have said, * There 
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will be Khalifahs aiter me that will not go 
the atraight road in which I have gone, nor 
will follow my exariple, but im those times 
there will be the hearts of devils in the bodies 
of men.” Huzaifah then said to him, “O 
Prophet. wit shall I do if I live to see 
thuse devs? And ihe Prophet said, “ Ohe 
him who hag the ruia over yon, even meet 
he flog your back and take your money.” 
Suiivah: in a tradition Jrecurged in at-Tir- 


| Miziand Abt Da'ud,. said that Muhammad 


a 


- usual ablutions. cutting 


said that the succession would tast for thirty 
years, and that the “four rightly directed 
Khbalifahs” reigned cxactly that time: Abu 
Bakr, two vears; ‘Umar. ten: ‘Usman, 
twelve; and Ali. six, 

, A mover of leader of sedition is called a 
daghi or rebel. | RESECLION. } 


FITRAH (85). Zit “ Nature.” 
Oertain. ancieut practices of the prophets 
before the dime of Muuanoaad, hice ve 
not been forbdidien by him. 

‘Avishah relawe that tho Prophet said: 

There are ten qualities of the prophots— 
clipping the mustachivs. so that they do not 
enter the mouth. nut cutting or shaving the 
beard, cleansing the ieeth (é.¢. miswak;, 
cleansing the nosirils with water at the 
the uails, cleaning 
the unger joints, pulling out the hairs under 
the arm pits, shaving the hair of ihe privates 
washing with water after passing urine, and 
cleansing the mouth with water at the time 
of abintion” “See Suhiiu Muslim.) 

The nuse is io be washed out wiih water 
becanse it is supposed that the devil resides 
in the nose during the night See Mish&dt.) 

There is a chapter in- the Avesta of the 
Parsees, containing injunctions as to the 
paring of the nalls of the hands and feet. 


FIVE FOUNDATIONS OF 
ISLAM. (1) Shahadgh. or bearing witness 
that there is uo deity bui God; (2) Sudde, or 
the observance’ of the five atated periods of 
prayer: (3) Zakat, wiving the legal aims once 
a year; (4) Saum, fasting during the whole of 
tho month of Ramazan, .0; //a/j, the pil- 

rimage to Makkeb once im 9 liie-dme 
They are also called the Gve foundations of 
praviwe, 03 distinguish.d from the six foun- 
dations of faith [ISLAM IMAN j 


FIVE KEYS OF SECRET 
KNOWLEDGE, which arc with God alone, are 
sald tobe found inthe last verse of the Stizuh 
Lugman (xzcmigt, 345 of the Qur'an "God! 
with Him 1a (1) the Knowledge of the Honr; 
(2) and He gendesh down rain; (8) and He 
knoweth what is in the wombs; (4) but n 
gould hnoweth what shall be on the murraw 5 
(5) neither knoweth any soul in what land be 
shall die. Varlty God is knowing and is in- 
formed of all” 


FIVE SENSES, The. Arabic al- 
hawdasul \-khamsak (Aooss" (ylpadt). 
Accordinw to Mubammadan writers, there are 
five extornal (zafi7is senses, and Gye interna) 
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(batin?) senses. The former being those five 
faculties known amongst.European writers as 
seeing (baserah). hearing (sdmi‘ah), smelling 
(shammah), taste (za@'iqah), touch: (lamzsah). 
The latter: common sense (hiss-t-mushturok), 
the imaginative faoulty (guwat-2-khawil), the 
thinking faculty (qguwat-1-mutagarrifah), thein- 
stinctive faculty (quwat-t-wahimah), the re- 
tentive faculty (giwat-i-hdfizah). 


FOOD. Arabic fa‘dm (pla®), pl. 
atiimah,- The injunctions contained in the 
Qur'an (Sirah ii..167) respecting food are as 
follows: “O ye who believe! eat of the good 
things with which we have supplied you, and 
give God thanks if ye are His worshippers. 
Only that which dieth of itself, and blood, and 
swine’s ftesh, and that over which any other 
name than that of God hath been invoked, 
hath God forbidden:you. But he who shall 
partake of them by constraint, without desire, 
or of necessity, then no sin shall be upon him. 
Verily God is forgiving and merciful.” 
Surah v. 92.: “O Believers! wine (khamr) and 
games of chance, and statues, and divining- 
arrows are only an abominution of Satan’s 
work! Avoid them that ye may prosper.” 

The other injunctions: concerning food are 
found in the Traditions and sayings of Mu- 
hammad. 

No animal, except fish «cd locusts, is lawful! 
food unless it b¢ slaughtr2d according to the 
Muhammadan law, namely, by drawing the 
knife across the throat and catting the wind- 
pipe, the carotid arteries, ani the gullet, re- 
peating at the same time the words “ B2’smz 
"ahi, Allahu akbar,” i.e. ‘In the name of 
God, God is great.” A clean animal, so slaugh- 
tered, becomes lawful food for Muslims, 
whether slaughtered by Jews, Christians, or 
Mubammadans, but animals slaughtered by 
either an idolater. or an apostate from Islam, 
is not lawful. 

Zabh, or the slaying of animals, is of 
two kinds. Jkhktiyd@ri, or “of choice, and 
Tztirari, or of necessity. The former being 
toe slaughtering of animals in the name 
of God, the Jatter being the slaughter effected 
by a wound, as in shocting birds or animals, 
in whieh case the words B2’smi ‘Uahi, Allahu 
akbar must be said at the time of the dis- 
charge of the arrow frem the bow or the 
shot from the gun. 

Aocording to the Hidayah, all quadrupeds 
that seize their prey with their teeth, and all 
birds which seize it with their talons are un- 
lawful, because the Prophet has prohibited 
mankind from eatin, them. Hyenas, foxes, 
elephants, weasels, pelicans, kites. carrion 
crows, ravens, crocodiles, otters, asses, 
wules, wasps, and in general all insects. are 
forbidden. But there is seme doubt as te the 
lawfulness of horses’ flesh. Fishes dying of 
themselves are also forbidde. 

The prohibition of wine in the Qur’an under 
the werd khamr is held to exclude all things 
which have an intoxicating tendency, such as 
opium, chars, bhang, and tobacco. 

A Muslim can have no religious scrupies 
to oat with a Christian, as long as the food 
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eaten is of a lawful kind. Saiyid Ahmad 
Khan Bahader OS.1, has written a treatise 

roving that Muhammadans can eat with the 
Aht-¢- Kitab, namely, Jows or Christians. The 
Muhammadans of India) whilst they will eat 
food cooked by idoiatrous Hindi, refuse to 
touch that cooked either by Native or Eure- 
pean Christians; and they often refuse to 
allow Christians to draw water from the 
public wells, although Hindiis are permitted 
to do s9. Such objections arise solely from 
jealousy of race, and an unfriendly feeling 
towards the ruling power. In Afghanistan 
and Persia, no such objections exist: and no 
doubt much evil has been caused by Govern- 
ment allowing Hindistani Muslims to create 
a religious custom which has no foundation 
whatever, except that of national hatred to 
their English conquerors. [aTING. | 


FORBIDDEN FRUIT, The. Men- 
tioned in the Qur'an, Sirah ii, 83: “ And we 
(God) said, ‘O Adam, dwell thon and thy wife 
in Paradise and eat therefrom amply as you 
wish: hut do not draw near this tree’ (shaja- 
rah).” 

Cencerning this tree, the Commentators 
have various opinions. Husain says some 
say it was a fig tres, or a vine, but most 
people think it was a grain of wheat (hintah) 
from a wheat stalk. [ADAM, FALL.] 


FORGIVENESS. [parpon, ‘arv. 


FORGIVENESS OF INJURIES. 
Enjoined in the Qur'an in the following 
words (Sirah xlii. 38); ‘« Let the recompense 
of evil be only a like evil—but he who for- 
giveth and maketh peace, shall find his 
reward for it from God; verily He loveth not 
those who act unjustly. And there shall be 
no way open (?2.e. no blame) against those 
who, after being wronged, avenge themeelves. 
: . . . Whoso beareth wrongs and forgiveth— 
this is a bounden duty.” 


FORNICATION, Arabic zing’ (sss), 
The. word zing’ includes both fornication with 
an unmarried person, and adultery with a 
married person. [ADULTERY. ] 

The sin of fornication must be established, 
as in the case of adultery, either by proofs or 
by confession. ‘ 

Yo establish it’ by proof, four witnesses are 
required, and if any person bring an accusa- 
tion against a woman of chaste reputation 
and fail to establish it, he must be punished 
with eighty stripes. [@azF.] 

When a person for conscience sake con- 
fesses the sin of fornication, the confession 
must be repeated four times at four different 
appearances before a qazi, and the person con- 
fessing must be very exact and particular as 
to the circumstances, so that there can be no 
mistake. A self-accused person may also 
retract the confeasion at any period before, or 
during, the inflietion of the punishmeut, and 
the retractation must be accepted, 

The punishment for fornication is one hun- 
dred stripes (or fifty tor a slave). The 
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scourging to be inflicted upon a man stand- 
ing and upon a woman sitting; and the 
woman is not to be stripped. It should be 
done with moderation, with a strap or whip, 
whics has no knots upon it, and the stripes 
should be given not ali upon the same part 
of the body. [prrraH]} 

In some countries banishment is added to 
the punishment of scourging for fornication. 
especially if the sin is often repeated, so as to 
constitute common prostitution, : 

The law is founded upon the following 
verse in the Qur’an, Sirah xxiv. 2-5 :— 

The whore and the whoremenger—scourge 
each of them with an hundred stripes; and 
let not compassion keep you irom eurrying out 
the sontence of God, if ye believe in God and 
the last day: And let some of the faithful 
witness their chastisement. 

** The whoremonger shall not marry other 
than 2 whore or an idolatress; and the whore 
Shall not marry other than a whoremonger 
or an idolater. Suoh alliances are forbidden 
to the faithiul. 

“They who defame virtuous women, and 
bring not four witnesses, scourge them with 
fourscore stripes, and receive ye not their tes- 
timony for ever, for these are wververse 
persons— 

“Save those who afterwards repent and 
live virtuouely: ter traly God is Lenient, 
Merciful} ” \ 

The Muhammadan law diifers from Jewish 
law with regard to fornicatien; see Exodus 
xxii. 16, 17 :--“ If a man entice a maid that 
is not betrothed, and lie with her, he shall 
surely endow herto behis wife. I! her father 
utterly refuse to give her uate him, he shall 
pay money according to the dowry cf virgins © 
Deut. xxii. 25-29:—*“ lf a dainsel that is a 
virgin be betrothed unto a husband, end aman 
find her in the city and lie with her, then ye 
shall bring them out unto the cate of the city, 
and ye shall stone them with stones that they 
die: the damsel because she cried not, being 
in the city, avd the man because he hath 
humbisa his neightvour’s wife; so shalt thou 
put away evil from among you. But if a man 
find a betrothed damsel in the field, and the 
man force. her and lie with ber, then the man 
ouly that lay with ber shall die. But unto 
the damsel shalt thou do nothing: there js in 
the damsel no sin worthy of death... . Ifa 
man find a damsel that is a virgin, which is 
not betrothed. and lay hold on her, and lie 
with her, and they be found, then the man 


that lay with her shall give unto the dam-_ 


sel’s father fifty shekels of silver, and she 
shall be his wife; because he hath humbled 
her, bé may not put her away all his 
days.” 


FORTUNE- TELLING. Arabio 
kahinah (&\S). Mu‘awiyab ibn 
Hakam retates that he asked the Prophet if 
it were right to consult fortune-tellers about. 
future events, and he replied. “Simes you 
have embraced Islam, you must not consult 
them [maeic.] 
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FOSTERAGE. = Arabic raza‘ah, 
rizd‘ah (&e\s)). According to Abu 
Wanifah, the period of fosterage is. thirty 
months ; but the two disciples, Yusuf and Mu- 
hammad, hold it tc be two years, whilst 
Zufar maintains that it is three years. Fos- 
terage with respect to the prohibitions 
attached to it is of two kinds; first. where 
@ woman takes u strange child to nurse, by 
which all futare matrimonial connection 
between that child and the woman, or, ber 
relations within the prohibited degrees, is 
rendered illegal; secondly, where a woman 
nurses two children, male and female, upon 
the same milk, which prohibits any fature 
Matrimonial connection between them. For 
further particulars on this subject, see Ha- 
milton's Hiddyah, vol. i. page 187, 


FOUNDLING. Arabic lagit (Sei). 
Lat.“ That which is picked up.” The per- 
son who finds the child is called the mul- 
tagit. Tho taking up of a foundling is said 
to be a laudable and generous act, and where 
the finder sees that the child’s life is in peril, 
it is an incumbent religious duty. (Hzdayah, 
vol. ii. p. 252.) 

The maintenance of a foundling 18 aerrayed 
trom the public treasury, but the finder is 
not to demand anything for his trouble and 
expense, but after the finding of the child 
has been reported to the magistrate, the child 
is Iégally placed under the care of the mul- 
tagit, and supported by the state. A found- 
Img is declared to be free, and not a slave, 
and unless he be found on the land or pro- 
perty of a Jew or Christian, he is declared 
2a Muslim. But if the child be found on the 
property of 2 Jew or CLristian, he will be de- 
elared a Jew or Ohristian as the case may 
be. The multagit cannot contract the found- 
ling in marriage -without the sanction of the 
magistrate, but he may send him to school 
and in every respect see to his education and. 
training without consulting the magistrate. 


FRIDAY. Arabic Jum‘ah (dee). 

The Day of Assembly,” The Muhammadan 
Sabbath, on which they assemble in the Jémé* 
‘Masjid, or chief mosque, and recite two 
rik‘ahs of prayers and listen to the oration, 
or Khutbah at the time of mid-day prayer. 
Muhammad claims in the Traditions to have 
established Friday as a day of worship by 
divine command. He says, “Friday was or- 
dered as a divine day of worship both for the 
Jew and Christian, but they have acted con- 
trary to the command The Jew -fixed 
Saturday and the Christian fixed Sunday.” 

According to the same traditions, Friday is 
“the best day on which the sun rises, 
the day on. which Adam was taken into’ 
Paradiso and turned out of it, the day on 
which he repented and on which he died. It 


-will also be the Day of Resurrection.” 


There is also a certain hour on Friday 
(known only to God) on which a Muslim 
obtains all the good ho asks of the Almighty. 
Muhammad prayed that God may put a seal 
on the heart of every Muslim who through 
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ligence omuta prayer for three successive 
Fidiays. Siunasinad sairi :— 
~ Whoever bathes on Fridai ana ems e 
ers in the inmng and comes on fuo 
aid Gens near nie Tena and listens to the 
khutbah, and says nothing playful, but sits 
silent, every siep he touk will get the rewards 
of « whale year’s worshipping and rewards of 
one year’s {ast and ene year’s prayings at 
night.” 

There are three descriptions of people 
present on Friday, une of them who comes 
tothe masjid talking tritlingly, and thia is 
what he gets instead of rewaras; and there is 
aman who js present tor meking supplica- 
tions, and he asks God. and it He wills He 
gives bim, if not, refuses; the third a man 
aho atteswis to hear the khutban and is 
silent. aud dops not incommude aityone, and 
this Friday covers his sins till the nest, and 
three days longer ; for. Gud says, Whoever doth 
one good act will receive ten in return. 
(-Mishkat. book iv. c. xliti-y [KAUTBAH } 


FRIENDSHIP with Jews and 
Chriatians is condemned in the Qur'an, Surah 
wv. 56 “Oye who believe’ take not the Jews 
and Christians for yuur friends (or patrons) 
they are the friends of each other; but 
whusy amongst you tukes them jor friends 
verily he is of them, and, verily. Gud guiduz 
hot an wijust people.” 


FRUITS OF THE EARTH are 
described in the Qur'an as avidences of Gods 
love and care for his creatures. 

Sirah vi £42:— 

‘tHe it is whe produceth yardens of the 
vine trellised and untrellised, and. the palin 
trees, and the corn of various ivod, and olives, 
and pomeyranates, like and unlike | Ea. of 
their fruit when they bear iruit. and pay the 
due thereof on the day of its ingathering 
and’ be nvt prodigal, for God loseth not the 
prodigal.” 

Sirah xiii. 3: — 

‘“And Re it is who hath outstretched the 
earth, and placed on it the firm mountains. 
and rivers: and of every fruit He hath placed 
on it two kinds He causeth the night to 
enshroud the day Verily in this are signs 
for those who rellect. 

“ And on ihe earth hard by each other are 
its various portions: gardens of. grapes and 
com, and palm trees single or clustered. 
Though watered by the same water, yet 
somo make we more excellent as food than 
other, Verily in all this are signs for these 
who understand.” 


FUGITIVES. (1) A fugitive slave, 
either male or female, is called abiq (3). 
The capture of a fugitive slave is a laudable 
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act, and the captor is entitled to a reward of 
‘orty dirhams, «2% A fugitive en account of 
religion is called muhdjir ( p>'v*). Special 
reich are preininad (7 aoe who feo their 
vountry on accouit of their bemy Muslims. 

Sirah iv. 101: “ Whosoever tiees in the 
way of aud shail iind in the eayth « spacious 
refuge.” 

Sirah xxii. 57: * Those who flee im God’s 
way and then are siain or die,God will pro- 
vide shoin with a godly previsicn.” [SDAVES 
MUSIK. ] 


FULS (.~%). An idol (or an ido) 
temple), U-ioagng to the Bani Taiy, s tribe 
divided bevween the profession vf idolatry 
and Christianity. Desiruved by Aii by order 
of Munammad, Au. 636, (Muir, vol m™ p. 
177.) 

FUNERAL. Arabic jundaah (8}s2) 
{ BURIAL.) 


FURAT (wt). The river 
Euphrates, said to one of the rivers of 
Eden, [EDEN. } 


au-FURQAN (gt) (1) The title 
of the xxvth Sirah of the Qur’an. (2) One 
of the titles of the Qur'an (Strah i. 181; 
iii. 2; xxv. 1). (8) The title’ given to the 
Taurat revealed to Moses (Surah ti 60; xxi 
49). (4) The victory on the day of the battle 
of Badr (Surah viil. 42} (5) Aterm ased by 
Siifi mystics for a distinguishing between 
truth and error. 

Muhammadan iexicograpcers are unani- 
mous in interpretating the word /xrean to 
mean that which distinguishes between good 
and evil, iawful and unlawful. The Jews use 
the word perek, or pirka, from the same root, 
to denote a section or portion of scripture. 


FUSSILAT (ets). Lif. “Were 
made plain, Atitle of the xLtist Sirah of 
the Qur'an from the word occurring in the 
second verse. The Surah is aisc known as 
the Hamim us-Sujdah to distingush it irom the 
Surah xxxtind, which is also called as-Sajdah, 
or * Adoration.” 


FUTURE LIFE The immortality 
of the soul and the reality of a future lifo are 
very distinctive doctrinés of the religion of 
Mubammad, and very. numerous are the 
references to it in the Qur’in The whole 
system. of Islam is based upon the belief in 
the future existence of the soulc{ man. A 
description of the special character of this 
future life will be Gund in the article on 
PARADISE. 

The terms generally used to express @ 
future life are Dur 1. Y khirat, Dare t-Bag@ 
Daru 'l-Ugba. 


GARB 
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GABR (»5).  [masus.] 


GABRIEL. Arabic Jibrail 
(ers). In the Qur’an Jibril ( Sey 5. 
fhe angelic being who is supposed to have 
veo the medium of the revelition of the 
Qur'an te Muhammad He is mentioned 
only twice in the Qur’an by name Suravu i- 
Bagarah ii. 91 “Whoso is ihe enemy of 
Uasbriel--for he hath by God's leave caused 
to descond on thy ,heart the confirmation of 
previous revelations,’ &c. And again in 
Suratu ‘t-Tahrim. Ixwi. 4: Got is his Pro- 
tector, and Gabriel.” He is, however, sup- 
posed to be spoken of in Sucahs ii. 81, 254; 
v. 109; xvi. 104, as * the Holy Spirit, Rihu 
d-Quaus ; in Sucah xxvi. 193, as © the Faith- 
ful Spirit,” ur Riku ‘/--Ame:; and in liii. 5, as 
“one terrible in power.” Shadidu Tl Quica. 

The accoum «cf Gabriel's first appearance 
to Muhammad is related as foliows by Abfi 
1-Fida’- “ Muhamniad was wont to retire to 
Motnt Hira fora month every year. When 
the year of bis mission came. he went to 
Mount Hira in the mouth of Ramazan foy the 
purpose of sojourning there, . having his 
family with him and thore he abode until 
the night arrived in which God was pleased 
to bless him Gabriel came to him, and said 
to him. +Reexwe! And he replied, ‘What 
shali I iseite?’ And he said, Recite thou. 
in the name of thy Lord who created. Created 
man from clotagof blood. Recite thou! For 
the Lord is most Benescent. Who hath 
laught whe use vf the pen. Hath taught 
man that which he knoweth not.’ After 
this the Prophet went to the middle of 
the mountain, and heara & voice from heaven 
which said, Thou art the Messenger of God 
and] 4m Gabriel’. He continued standing in 
his place to contemplate Gabriel until he 
withdrew” [(QuRAN. 

Sir William Muir‘says; ‘‘ It is clear that at 
a later period at least, if not from the first, 
Mahomet confounded Gabricl with the Holy 
Ghost. The idea may have arisen from some 
suck misapprehension as the following. Mary 
conceived Jesas by the power of the Holy 
Ghost, which overshadowed her. But it was 
vtabriel who visited Mary to announce the 
wuception of the Saviour. The Holy Ghost 
sas therefore another name for Gabriel.| We 
need, hardly wonder at this ignorance when 
Mahomet seems to have believed that 
Christians held Mary to be the third person 
in the Trinity |” 

With reference to the verse quoted above. 
from the Sixatu '1-Bagarxh, Sale says the 
ommentators say that the Jews asked what 
augel it was that brought the Qur'an to Mu- 
hammwad, and or being toid that it was 
Gahricl, they rephed that be was their 
enemy and the messenger of wrath and judg- 
meni; but that if it bed been Michael they 
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would have believed on kim, because that 
angel was their fricud, and the messenger of 
peace and plenty 

It is also important to observe that the 
only distinct assertion of Gabriel being the 
medium of divine revelation, ocezrs in a 
Madanivah Sirah 

Gabrie) is calledin Mashm books ar-Ruhu ‘T- 
A‘zam, “ The Supreme Spirit”; ar- Riku /- Mu- 
karrum.“ The Honoured Spirit”, Riku ‘t-Llga’ 
“The Spirit of casting into”: Rahu ‘/-Qulus, 
* The Holy Spirit”; and ar-Rudu ‘l-Amin. 
* The Faithful Spirit. 

GAMBLING (Arabic maisir, 
yee, gimar )\s3) is forbidden in the 
Qar’an. 

Surah ii. 216: “They will ask thee con- 
cerning wine. and games of chance. Say both 
is a gteat sin, and advaniago also. to men, 
but their sin is greater than thar advan 
tage.” 

Strah v. 93: *Oniy wouid Satan sow 
haired and strife among you. by wince and 
games of chance, and turn you aside from 


' the remembrance of God, and from prayer: 


will-ye not, therefore, abstain from then: ? ” 

The evidence of a gambler is not admis- 
sible in a Muhammadan court of jaw. because 
gamiuy is a great crime. (dd/idayuh il. 
p. 688.> 


GARDEN. Arabic jannah (&s); 
Heb. ie pl D3 In the Qur’xn the 


cesidence of our first parents 15 called 
Ab-jannah. *‘the garden," and not Jannatu 
Adn, or the’ Garden of Eden.” Jannatu 
Adn being the fourth stage of celestial bliss. 
Aj-jannat, “ the gardens.” is a term frequently 
used in the Qur’ar for the state of heavenly 
joy; and the stages of paradise, which are 
eight, are known as—(1) The gurden of 
eternity. (2) The dwelling of peaco. (8) The 
dwojling which abideth, (4) The garden o} 
Kden. (5) The garden of refuge. (6) The 
garden of delight, (7) The garden of ‘INiytr 
(8) The garden of Paradise. [PARADISE.} 


GENL. Arabic jinn (y+), and 
jann (Q\+). Muhammad was a sincere 
believer in the existence of good and evil 
genii, and has left. a record of tris belief in the 
Lxxlind chapter cf bis Qur'an, entitled the 
Suratu'/-Jinn. It opens thus :— 

“Say: Jt hath been revealea to me that 4 
company of JINN listened and said,—Verily. 
we have heard a marvolloue discourse 
(Qur’in) 5 

“Ti guideth to the truth; wherefore we 
believed in it. and we wili not henceforth join 
any being with our Lord; 

And He,—may the majesty of our Lord 
be exalted |—hath taker no spouse neither 
hath he any offspring 


—— 
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‘“ But the foolish among us hath spoken of 
God that which is unjust: 

“And we verily ,thought that no one 
amongst men or jinn would have uttered a 
lie againat God. 

*¢ There are indeed people among men. who 
have sought for refuge unto people among 
jivn: but they only increased their folly : 

“ And they thought as ye think, that God 
would not raise any from the dead. 

‘And tbe Heavens did we essay, but 
found them filled witha mighty garrison, and 
with flaming darts; 

“ And we sat on some of the seats to listeu, 
but whoever listeneth findeth an ambush 
ready for him of flaming darts.” 

The following exhaustive account of the 
Muhammadan belief on the subject is taken 
from the writings of the late Mr. Lane (the 
learned author of the Modern Egyptians and 
of Notes on the Arabian Nights), but slightly 
altered to meet the requirements of the pre- 
sent work, 

According toa tradition from the Prophet, 
this species consists of five orders, namely, 
Jann (who are the least powerful of all), Jinn, 
Shaitans (or devils), ‘Ifrits,and Marids. The 
last, it is added, are the most powerful; and 
the Jann are transformed Jinn, like as certain 
apes and swine were transformed men. It 
must, however, be remarked that the terms 
Jinn and Jann are generally used indiscriini- 
nately as names ofthe whole spevies, whetber 
good or bad, and that the former term is the 
more common. Also, that Shazlan is com- 
monly used. to signify any evil genius. An 
‘Tfrit is a powerful evil genius; a Marid, an 
evil genius of the most powerful class, The 
Jinn (but, generally speaking, evil ones) are 
called by the Persians Deves, the most 
powerful evil Jinn, Narahs (which signifies 
“males,” though they are said to be males 
and fémales); the good Jinn, Piris, though 
this term is commonly applied to females. 
In a tradition from the Prophet, it is said, 
The Jann were created of a smokeless fire.” 
The word which signifies “a smokeless fire’ 
has been misunderstood by some as meaning 
“the flame of fire:” Al-Jauhari (in the Sihdh) 
renders it rightly ; and says that of this fire 
was the Shaitan or Iblis created. Al-Jann 
is sometimes used as a name for Iblis, as in 
the following verse cf the Qur'an nea XY; 
27): “ Arid the Jann [the father of the Jinn, 
2,e. Iblis} we had created before [2.e. before 
the creation of Adam] of the fire of the 
Samim f[2.e. of the fire without smoke).” 
fann also signifies “a serpent,” as in other 
passages of the Qur’an, and is used in the 
same book as synonymous with Jinn. In the 
last sense it is generally believed to be used 
in the tradition quoted in the commencement 
of this paragraph. There are several appa- 


ently contradictory traditions from the Pro- 


phét, which are reconciled by what has been 


above stated ; in one it is said that Iblis was | 


the father of ali the Jann and Shaitéin; Jinn 
being here synonymous with Jinn; in another, 
thet Jann was the father of all the Jinn, here 
Jann being used us w name for L6lio. 


admonishers ; 
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“It is held,” says al-Qazwini. “that the 
Jinn are aerial animals, with transparent 
bodies, which can assume verious forms, 
People differ in opinion respecting thése 
beings ; some consider the Jinn and Shaifans 
as unruly men, but these persons are of the 
Mo‘tazilahs [a sect of Muslim treethinkers}], 
and some hold that God, whose name be 
exalted, created the angels of the light of 
fire, and the Jinn of its flame [but this ig at 
variance with the general opinion], and the 
Shaitans of ita smoke [which is also at. 
variance with the common opinion]; and that 
[all] these kinds of beings are [usually] in- 
visible to men. but that they assmne what 
forms they please, and when their form be 
comes condensed they are visible.” This last 
remark illustrates several descriptions of 
geniiin the Arabean Nights, where the form 
of the monster is at first undefined, or 
like an enormous pillar, and then gradually 
assumes a human shape and less gigantic 
size. 

It is said that God created the Jann [o: 
Jinn] two thousana years before Adam [or. 
according to some writers. much earlier], and 
that there are believers and infidels and every 
sect among them, as among men. Some say 
that a prophet named Yusuf was sent to the 
Jinn; others, that they had only preachers or. 
others, again, that seyenty 
apostles were sent, before Muhammad, to 
Jinn and men conjointly. It is commonly 
believed that the preadamite Jinn were go- 
verned by forty (or, according to some, 
seventy-two) kings, to each of whom the 
Arab writers give the name of Suleiman (or 
Solomon); and that they derive their appei- 
lation from the last of these, who was called 
Jaun ibn Jinn, and who, some say, built the 
Pyramids of Egypt. 

The following account of the preadamite 
Jinn is given by al-Qazwini:— 

“Tt is related in hietories that a race of 


| Jinn in ancient times, before the creation of 


Adam, inhabited the earth, and covered it, 
the land and the sea, and the plains and the 
mountains; and the favours of God were mul- 
tiplied upon them, and they had government, 
and prophecy, and religion and law; but they 
transgressed and offended, and opposed their 
prophets, and made wickedness to abound in 
the earth! whereupon God, whose name be 
exalted, sent against them an army of angels. 
who took possession of the earth, and drove 
away the Jinn to the regions of the islands, 
and made many of them prisoners; and oi _ 
those who were made prisoners was: ‘Azazil 
(afterwards called Iblis, from his despair), 
and a slaughter was made among them. At 
that time, ‘Azazil was yuung; he yrow up 
among the angels fand probably for that 
reason was called one of them], and became 
learned in their knowledge, and assumed the 
government of them; aud his days were pro- 
longed until he became their chief; and thus 
it continued for a long time, until the affair 
between him and Adam happened, as God, 
whose name be exalted, hath said,“ When we 
said unto the Angels, Worship. ve Adam, and 
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one] of the Jinn.’ (Sirah 1. 49).” ; 
Tblis, we are told by another authority, 
was sent ss a governor upon the earth, and 
judged among the Jinn a thousand years, 
after which he ascended into heaven, and re- 
mained employed in worship until the crea- 
tion of Adam. The name of Iblis waa origi- 
nally, according to some, ‘Azazil (as before 
mentioned), and according to others, al-Haris ; 
his patronymic is Aba Munnah or Abii ’I- 
Ghimr. It is disputed whether he waa. of 
the angels or of the Jinn. There are three 
opinions on this point: (1) That he was of the 
angels, from a@ tradition from Ibn ‘Abbas; 
2) That be was of the Shaitans (or evil 
inn), as it is said in the Qur'an, ‘Except 
Iblis’ [who] was [one] of the Jinn”; this was 
the opinion of al-Hasanu ‘l-Basrf, and is that 
eommonly held; (3) That he was neither of / 
the angels nor of the Jinn, but created alone 
of fire. Ibn ‘Abbas founds his opinion on 
the same text from which al-Hasanu ’l-Basri 
derives his: “ When we said unto the angels, 
worship ye Adam, and [all] worshipped ex- 
cept Iblis, [who] was [one] of the Jinn” 
(before quoted); which he explains by say- 
ing that the most noble and honourable 
among the angels are called “the Jinn,” be- 
cause they are veiled from the eyes of the 
other angels on account of their superiority ; 
and. that Iblis was one cf these Jinn. He 


adds, that hé had the government of the | 


lowest heaven and of the earth, and was 
called the Taus (lt. “ Peacock”) of the 
angels; and that there was not a spot in tho 
lowest heaven but. he had prostrated himself 
upon it; but when the Jinn rebelled upon the 
earth, God sent a troop of angels, who drove 
them to the islands and mountains; and Iblis 
being elated with pride, and refusing to pro- 
strate himself before Adam, God transformed 
him into a Shaitin. But this reasoning is 
opposed by other verses, in which Iblis is 
represented. as saying, “Thou hast created 
me of fire, and has created him [Adam] of 
earth.” It is therefore argued, “If he were 
created originally of fire, how was he created 
of light? for the angels were [all] created of 
light.” The former verse may bo explained 
by the tradition that Iblis. having been taken 
captive, was exalted among the angels; or, 
perhaps, there is an ellipsis after the word 
* Angels”: for it might be inferred that the 
command given to the Angels was also (and 
a fortiori)to be obeyed by the Jinn. 
According to a tradition, Iblis and all the 
Shaitans are distinguished from the other 
Jinn by a longer existence. “ The Shaitans.” 
it ig added, “are the children of Iblis, and 
die not but with him; whereas the {other} 
Jinn die before him, though they may live 
many centuries. But this is not altogether 
accordant with the popalar belief: Iblis and 
many other evil Jinn are to survive mankind, 
but they are to die before the general resur- 
rection, as aleo even the angels, the last of 
whom will be the Angel of Death, ‘Izra’il. 
Yet not all the evil Jinn are to live thus long. 
Many of them are killed by shooting stars, 


fe eof the a except Iblis, [who] was . 
b 
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hurled at them frem heaven; wherefore, the 
Arabs, when they see a shooting star (shihab), 
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| often exclaim, ‘May God tranefix the enemy 


of the faith!’ Many also are killed by other 
Jinn, and gome even by men. The fire of 
which the Jinn is created cireulates in his 
veins, in place of blood; therefere, when he 
receives a mortal wound, this fire, issuing 
from his veins, generally consumes him to 
ashes, 

The Jinn, it has been already shown, are 
peaceable. They also eat and drink, and 
propagate their species, sometimes in conjunc- 
tion with human beings ; in which latter case. 
the offspring partakes of the nature of both 
parents. In all these respects they differ 
from the angels. Among the evil Jinn are 
distinguished the five sone of their chief, 
Iblis; namely, Tir, who brings about calami- 
ties, losses, and injuries; al-A‘war, who an- 
courages debauchery ; Sit, who suggests lies : 
Dasim, who canses hatred between man and 
wife ; and Zalembir, who presides over places 
of traffic, 

The most common forms and habitations 
or places of resort of the Jinn must now be 
described. The following traditions from the 
Prophet are to the purpose :— 

The Jinn are of various shapes, having the 
forms of serpents, scorpions, lions, wolves, 
jackals, &. The Jinn are of three kinds— 
one on the land, one on the sea, and one in 
the air. The Jinn consist of forty troops, 
each troop consisting of six hundred thou- 
sand. The Jinn are of three kinds—one have 
wings and fly; another are snakes and dogs; 
and the third move about from place to place 
like men. Domestic snakes are asserted to 


‘ be Jinn on the same authority. 


The Prophet ordered his followers to kill 
serpents and scorpions if they intruded et 
prayers; but on other occasions, he seems to 
have required first to admonish them to 
depart, and ‘then, if they remained, to kill 
them. The Doctors, however, differ in opinion 
whether all kinds of snakes or serpents 
should be admonished. first; or whether any 
should; for the Prophet, say they, took a 
covenant of the Jinn [probably after the 
above-mentioned command], that they should 
not enter the houses of the fatthful; there- 
foro, it is argued, if they enter, they break 
their covenant, and it becomes lawful to kill 
them without previous admonishment, Yet 
itis related that ‘Ayishah, one of the Pro- 
phet's wives, having killed a serpent in her 
chamber, was alarmed by a dream, and fear- 
ing that it might have been a Muslim Jinni, as 
it did not enter her chamber, when she was 
undressed, gave in alins, as an expiation, 
twelve thousand dirhams (about £300), the 
price of the blood of a Muslim. ~ 

The Jinn are said to appear to mankind 
most commonly in the shapes of serpents, 
dogs, tats, or human beings. In the last 
case they are sometimes of the stature of 
men, aud sometimes of a size enormously 
gigantic. If good, they are generally resplen- 
dently handsome; if evil, horribly hideous, 
They become invieible at pleasure (by a rapid 
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extension or rarefaction of the particles 
which: compose them). or suddenly cisappear 
in the earth or air, or through a solid wall. 
Many Musims in the preseni day profess 
to have seon and held intercourse with 
them 


faises the sand or ‘dust in the form of a 
iar of prodigious height, often seen sweep-~ 


ng acruss the dosorts and ficlds, is believed | 


to be caused by the flight of an evil yenii 
To defend themselves from a Jinn thus 
“ridmy in the whirlwind.’ the Arabs often 
exclaim, “Iron! Iron!” (Hadid! Hadid/) 
or, “Iron! thou unlucky! (Hadid! ya 
Moshum/).as the Jinn are supposed to have 
a great dread of that metal; or they exclaim, 
‘God.is most great!” (Alla@hu akbar!) A 
similar superstition prevails with respect to 
the waterspout at sea. 

It is believed that the chief abode of the 
Jinn is in the mountains of Qaf, which are 
supposed to encompass the whole of our 
earth. But they are also believed to pervade 
he solid body of our earth. and the firma- 
ment: and to choose, as their principal places 
of resort, or of ocvasional abode, See 
wells. the latrina. ovens, ruined houses, 
raarket-placos, the iunctures of roads. the sea, 
and rivers. 

The Arabs, therefore, when they pour 
water. &c., on.the ground, or enter « hath, or 
let. down a bucket into a well, or visit the 
latrina, and on various other occasions, say, 
“Permission! ” or ‘‘ Permission. te blessed !” 
(fen? or fen ya Mubarakun _ The evil 
spirits (or evil geniz), it is said, had liberty to 
enter any of the seven heavens tili the birth 
of Jesus, when they were excluded from three 
of them. Onthe birth of Muhammad, they 
were forbidden the other four They con- 
tinuc. however. to ascend to the confines of 
the lowest heaven, and there listening to the 
conversation of the angels respecting things 
decreed by God. obtain knowledge of futurity, 
which they sometimes impart to men, who 
by means of talismans or certain invocations 
make them to serve the purposes of magical 
performauces. 

What the Prophet said of Iblis in the fol- 
lowing tradition, applies also to. the evil Jinn 
over whom he presides: His chief abode 


famong men] is the bath; his chicf places of. 


resort are the markets and junctures of roads ; 
his food is whatever is killed without the 
naine of God being pronounced over it; his 
drink, whatever is intexicating ; his Mu’azzin, 
the mizmar (2 musical pipe), 7.e. any musical 


instrument); bis Quran. poetry; his written. 


character, the 1oarks made in geomancy ; 
his speech. falsehood; his snares are 
women. 

That particular genii presided over par- 
ticular places, was the opinion of the soa 
Arabs. It is said in the Qur'an (Sira 
Ixxii. 6), “And there were certain men who 
sought refuge with cortain of the Jinn." In 
the commentary of the Julalan, I find the 
following vemark on these words:—* When 
they halted. on their journey, in 2 place of 


The Zaubatah. which is a whirlwind that 


‘Da'ud (Solomon, the son af David). 
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fear, each man said, ‘I seok refuge with the 
lerd “of this place, from the miachiel of bis 
foolish ones!‘ In illustration of this, I may 
insert the following tradition, translated from 
al-Qazwini —“It is related by a certain 
narrator of traditions, that hé descended into 
a valley with his sheep, and a wolf carried 
off aewe from among them, and he grose, 
and raised his voice, and ‘cried. *O inhabitant 
of the valley!’ whereupon he heard a voice 
saying, *O wolf. resture to him his sheep!’ 
andthe wolf came with the ewe, and left her, 
and deparied.” The same cpinion is held by 
the moderu Arabs. though probably they do 
not use such an invocation. 

A similar superstition. a relic of ancient 
Egyptian credulity. still prevails among the 
people of Cairo It is believed that éach 
quarter of this city has its pecnliar gnardian 
genius. or Agathodzmon. which has the form 
of a serpent 

Tt has already. been mentioned that some af 
the Jinn are Muslims, and others infidels. .The 
good acquit themselves of the imperative 
duties of religion, namely, prayers, alms- 
giving, Iasting during the month of Rama- 
zan,and pilgrimage to Makkah and Mount 
‘Arafat, but in the perfurmance of these 
duties they are generally invisible to haman 
beings. 

No man. it is said. ever obtained such ab- 
solute power over the Jinn as Sulaiman’ ibn 
This he 
did by virtue of a most wonderful talisman, 
which is said to have come down io him trom 
heaven It was a sealing ring, upon which 
was engraved “ the most great name “ of God 
[AL Ismu ‘L-a‘zam], and was partly composed 
of brass and partly ofireon. With tbe brass he 
stamped hi’ writen commands tv the good 
Jinn; with the iron (for a reason before mev- 
tioned). those to the evil Jinn or devils 
Over both orders he had unlimited power, as 
well as over the birds and the winds, and, as 
is generally said, he wild beasts. His wazir, 
Asaf the son of Barkhiyah, is also said. to 
have been acquainted with “the most great 
name.” by uttering which the greatest mira- 
cles may be performed, even that of raising 
the dead. By virtue of this name, engraved 
on his ring. Sulaiman compelled the Jinn 10 
assist in building the temple of Jerusalem, 
and in various other works. Many of the 
evil genii he converted to the (rue fajth, and 
many others of this class, who remained 
obstinate in infidelity, he.contined in prisons. 
He is said to have been monarch of the 
whole earth. Hence, perhaps, the namo of 
Sulaiman is given to the universal monarche: 
of the preadamite Jinn; unless the stery of 
his own universal dominion originated fram 
oe him with those kings of the 

inn. 

The injuries related 10 have been infioted. 
upon human beings by evil zenii are of, varions» 
kinds, Genii are said to have often carried 
off beautiful woinen. whom they have forcibly 
kept ag Lhe wives ov concubinos. Malicious or 
disturbed genii are assorted often to station 
themselves on the soofs. or at the windows 
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of houses, and to throw down bricks and 
stones on persons passing by. When they 
take possession of an uninhabited house. 
they seldom fail to persecute terribly any 
person who goss to reside in it. They are 
also very apt lo pilfer provisions. &e. Many 
learned and devout persons, to secure their 
property from such depredations, repeat the 
words. In the name of God, the Compas- 
sionate, the Merciful!” on locking the doors 
of their houses, rooms, or closets, and on 
covering the bread-basket, or anything con- 
taining food. During the month of Ramazan. 
the evil genii are believed to be confined in 
prison; and, therefore, on the last night of 
that month, with the same view, woinen 
somotimes repeat thé words above mentioned, 
and sprinkle salt upon the floors of the apart- 
ments of their houses. 

To complete this sketéh of Arabian myth- 


ology, an account must be added of several” 


ereatures generally believed to be of inferior 
orders of the Jinn. One of these is the 
Ghil, which is commonly regarded as a kind 
of Shaitan, or evil genii, that eats men, and 
.s also deseribed by some.as a Jinn, or an 
enchanter, who assumes various forms. ‘Ihe 
Ghiils are said to appear in the forms of 
Various aniinals. and of human beings, and in 
many monstrous suapes: to haunt burial- 
grounds and other sequestered spots; to feed 
irpon dead human bodies; and to kill and 
devour any human creature whu has the 
misfortune to fall in their way; «lence the 
term ‘ Ghil” is applied to any cannibal, 

An opinion quoted by a celebrated aulhor 
respecting the Ghiil is, that it ix a. demoniacal 
animal, which passes a solitary existence in 
‘he deserts, resembling both man.and brute; 
that it appears to a person travelling alone 
in the night and in solitary places. and, being 
supposed by him tu he itself a, traveller, 
lures him out of his way. Another opinion 
stated by him is this: that, when the Shai- 
tans attempt to hear words by stealth [from 
the confines of the lowest heaven}. they are 
struck by shooting stars, and sume are burnt : 
some falling into a sea, or rather a large 
iiver (bahr), become converted into croco- 
diles; and some, falling upon the land, be- 
eome Ghals. The same author adds the fol- 
lowing tradition: “The Ghil is any Jinn 
that is opposed to travels, assuming various 
forms and appearanees; and affirms that 
several of the Companions. of the Prophet 
saw Ghils in their travels; and that ‘Uinar 
among them saw a Ghrl while on a journey 
to Syria, before Islam, and struck it with his 
sword.” 


It appears that “ Ghul” is, properly speak- ’ 


ing, a name only givon tv a female demon of 
the kind above describuud; the male is called 
‘Qutrub.” It is said that these beings, and 
the Ghaddar, or Gharrar, and other similar 
creatures, which will presently be mentioned, 


are the offspring of Iblis and of 3 wife whom 


God created for him of the fire of the Samum 
(which here signifies, as in an instance 
before mentioned, ‘ « smokeless fire”); and 
that they sprang from an eyg. The female 
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Ghui, “it is added, appears to men in the 
deserts, m various iorms, converses with 
them. and sometinies prostitutes herself to 
them. 

The Si‘lat, or Sila’, is another demoniacal 
creature, described by some for rather, by 
most authors] as ofthe Jinn. itis said that 
it is mostly found in forests;'and that when 
it captures a inan, it makes him dance, and 
plays with him as the eat plays with the 
mouse, \ man of Isfahan asserted that 
wany beings of this kind abounded in his 
country; that. sumetime the wolf wonld 
hunt one of them by night, and devour it, and 
that, when it had seized it, the Sila’ would 
ery owt, “Come to my help, for the wolf de- 
voureth me!” or it would cry, “Who will 
liberate mo? FT have a hundred dinars, and 
he shall receive them!” But the people 
knowing that it was the cry of the Si‘la’, no 
one would liberato it; and so the wol?’ 
would eat it, 

An island in the sea of China (Sin) is callea 
«the island of the Si‘la’,” by Arab geographers. 
from its being said to be inhabited Ixy the 
demons so named; they are described as 
creatures of hideous forms. supposed to be 
Shaitans, the ofispring of human beings and 
Jinn, who eat men. 

The Ghaddar is another creature of 2 3itui- 
lar nature, described as being found in the 
borders of al-Yaman, and sometimes in Tiha- 
mah, and in the upper parts of Egypt. It is 
said that it entices . mar to it, and either 
tortures him in a wauner not to be deseribod. 
ur merely terrifies him, and leaves him. 

‘Yhe Dalhan is also a demoniacal being, in- 
habiting the islands of the seas, having the 
form of a man, aud riding on anostrich. It 
eats the flesh of men whom the sea casts on 
the shore from wrecks, Some say that 2 
Dalhin once attacked a ship on the sea. and 
desired to take the crew; but they contended 
with it; whereupon iv uttered a cry which 
caused them to fall on their faces. and it 
took them. 

The Shiqq is another demoniacal creature, 
having the form of haif a human being (like 
a man divided longitudinally;; and it is be- 
lieved that the Nasnas is the offspring of a 
Shigq and of a human being. The Shiqq 
appears to travellers; and it was a demon ol 
this kind who killed, and was killed by ‘Al- 
gamah, the son of Safwan. the son of Umai 
vah, of whom it is well known that he was 
killed by a Jinn. vu says al-Qazwini. 

The Nasnas (above mentioned) is described 
as resembling half a human being; having 
half a head, half a body, one arm, and one 
leg, with which it hops. with much agility; as 
being found in the woods of ai-Yaman, and 
being endowed with speech, “ but God,” it is 
added. “is all knowing.” It is said that it is 
found in Hazramaut as wellas al-Yaman; and 
that one was brought alivetoal-Mutawakkil. It 
resembled a man in form, excepting that it ha 
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- but half a face, which was in its breaat, and 


a tail like that of a sheep. ‘The people of 
Hazramaut, it is added, eat it; and its flesh 


‘ig sweet. It is only generated in their countrv 


18 
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A man who went there asserted that he saw 
a, captored Nasnas, which cried out for mercy, 
conjuring him by God and by himself. 

A race of people whose head is in the 
breast, is described as inhabiting an island 
called Jabah (supposed tor be Java), in the 
see of Hind, or India. A kind of Nasnas ie 
also described as inhabiting tho island of. Raij, 
in the sea of China,.and having wings like 
those of the bat. 

The Hatif is a being that is heard, but not 
.seen; and is often mentioned by Arab writers. 
It is generally the communicator. of some 
intelligence in tho way of advice, or direction, 
or warning. (See Lane’s Modern Egyptians ; 
Lane’s Notes on the Arabian Nights.) 


GENTILES. ‘Arabic Ummi ((-*\, 
from umm, “a mother”); pl. amy ht. 
“‘Tgnorant as new-born babes.” ebrew 
to"43. According to 2)-Baiziwi, all the 


people of the earth who do not possess a 
divine Book. tn the Qur’an, the terin is spe- 
cially applied to the idolaters of Arabia. 
Siirah Ixii. 2: “He re it is who sent 
unto the Gentiles a Prophet, amongst them to 
recite to them His signs and to purify them, 
and ‘to teach them the Book, the wisdom, 
althongh they were before in obvions error.” 


GEORGE, St. (s1rs1s, aL-KHIZR. | 
at-GHABAH (4243). “The 


desert.” A uname given to the open plain 
near #1-Madinah. 


GHABN (cp). 


in sales. 


GHADDAR (jis). A species of 
demon said to be found on the borders of 
a)-Yaman. [GENIL] 


GHADIR (ps4). A festival of 
the Shi‘ahs on the 18th of the month of Zu 1- 
Hijjah, when three images of dough filled 
with honey are made to represent Abii Bakr, 
‘Umar, and ‘Usmin, which are stuck with 
knives, end the honey is sippéd as typical of 
the blood of the usurping Khalifahs.. The 
festival is named from Ghadir, “a pool,” and 
‘the festival commemorates, it is said, Muhain- 
mad having declared ‘Ali his successor at 
Ghadir Khim, » watering place midway 
between Makkah and al-Madinah. 


GHAIB (aw8). Lit. “Secret.” 
The terms: Ghatbu 'I-Huwiyah, “ Secret oes- 
sence,” and al- Ghazbu l-Mutlag, “the absalute 
unknowable,” are used by Sufi mystics’ to 
express the nature of God, (‘Abdu ’r-Raz- 
zaq’s Dict. of Sufi Terms.) ’ 


GHATRAH (86). “Jealousy.” 
Muhammad is related to have said, ** There 
is a kind of jealousy (ghatreh) which Ged 
likes, and there is a kind of jealousy which 
he abominates. The jealousy which God 
\ikes is when a, man has suspicion that his wife 
or slave girl comes and sits by a stranger; 
the jealousy which God abominates is when, 
without cause, a man harbours in his heart a 


Fraud or deceit 
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GHASB 


bad opinion of his wife.” (Mishkat, book 
xiii,.c. xv. pt 2.) 


GHAIR-I-MAHDI (.c44 yet). Lit: 
“ Without Mahdi.” A small sect who believe 
that the Imam Mahdi will not reappear. They 
say that one Saiyid Muhammad of Jeypore 
was the real Mahdi. the twelfth Imam, anc 
that he has now gone never more to return. 
They venerate him as highly as they do the 
“rophet, and consider all other Muslims to 
be unbelievers. On the night called Lailatu 
1-Qadr, in the month of Ramazan, they meet 
and repeat two rak‘ah prayers. After that act 
of devotion is over, they say: ‘*God is Al- 
mighty, Muhammad is. our Prophet, the 
Gur’én aud Mahdi are just and true. Imam 
Mahdi is come and gone.. Whosoever disbe 
lieves this is an infidel.” They are a very 
fanatical sect. (See Qanun-i-Islam.) 


GHAMARAT (\4), plural of 
ghemrah, “abyss.” A word used to express 
the agonies of death. It occurs in the Quran. 
Sirah vi. 93: “But couldst thou see when 
the ungodly 21¢ in the floods of death (gha- 
maratu *l-maut), and the angels reach forth 
their hands, saying, ‘ Yield up your souls :— 
this day shall ye be recompensed with a hu- 
miliating punishment.’” 


an-GHANT (dt). wk The Inde- 
pendent One.” One of the ninety-nine special 
names or attributes of God, expressing the 
superiority of the Almighty over the neces- 
sivlas and requirements of mankind. The 
word occurs in the Qur’an, Sirah Ix. 6, and 
is translated by Palmer, “ He zs rich.” 


GHASB (-<). “ Using by force; 
usurpation.” 

Ghasb, in its literal sense, means the fer- 
cibly taking a thing from another. In the 
language of the law it signifies the tzsking of 
the property of another which is valuable 
and sacred, without the consent of the pro- 
pristor, in such a inanner as to destroy the 
proprietor’s possession of it, whence it is 
that usurpation is established by exaeting 
service from the slave of another, or by pus- 
ting a burden upon the quadruped of another, 
but not by sitting upon the carpet of 
another; because by the use of the slave 
of another, and by loading the quadruped of 
another, the possession of the proprietor is 
destroyed, whereas by sitting upon the car- 
pet of another the possession of the pro- 
prietor is not destroyed It is to be observed 
that if any person knowingly and wilfully 
usurp the property of another, he is held in 
law to be an offender, and becomes respon- 
sible for a compensation. Jf, on the con- 
trary, he should not have made the usurpa- 
tion knowingly and wilfully (as where a per- 
son destroys property on the supposition of 
its belonging to himself. and it afterwards 
proves the right of another), he is in that 
case also liable for a compensation. because 
a compensation is the right of men; but he is 
not an offender, as his erroneous offence is 
cancelled. (Hidayah. vol iii. p. 522.) 


AL-GHASHIYAH 


at-GHASHIYAH (&sWst). “The 
Covering, Overwhelming.” A name given to 
the Lxxxvimth Surah of the Qur’in, the word 
oceurring in the first verse for the Day of 
Judgment: “Has there come to thee the 
story o1 the overwhelming?” 


GHASIL (j\¢). “A washer ot 
the dead.” An official is generally appointed 
for this purpose by the Imam of the parish. 


GHASSAN (go). A tribe of 
Arabs inhabiting the western sde of the 
Syrian desert im the time of Muhammad. 
(Seo Muir's Life of Mahomet, vol. i. p. 
clxxxiii.) 

GHATAFAN (jet), An Arabian 


tribe descended from Qais. 


GHATS (as). Lit. “One to whom 
We @an cry tor help.” A mediator. <A title 
given wo a Muhammadan saint. Some hold 
it to be the hiwhear order of sauctity, whilst 
others regard it as second in rank to that of 
Qutb, According to the Ghiyagu ’l-Lughah 
if is an inferior rank of sanctity to that 
of Qutt., : 


GHAZAB (4~+8). “Anger,” 
“wrath.” A word used frequently in the 


Qur’an for the wrath of God. 2g, Sirah iv. 
85: ‘God shall be angry with him.” 


GHAZI (s*). One who tights in 
the enuse of Islam. A hero: a warrior. One 
who Slayy un intdel. It is also a title of 
distincticn conferred by Muslim rujers upon 
generals and warriors of renown. In the 
Turkish Empire the title of Ghazi implies 
something similiar to our “Field Marshal.” 
The Prophet is related to have said,“ God is 
sponsor for him who goes forth to fight iu 
the road of God, for His satisfaction and for 
that of His Prophet. Ue shall, if he he 
not killed, revarn to his home with plunder 
and rewards. And if he die, his reward is 
paradise.” (Mishkat, book. xvii. o. 1.) 


GHAZWAH (8+). A militar 
force when it is lead by either an Apostle 
(Rasil) or an Imam, A small force com- 
manded by one of the Imam’s heutenants is a 
sariyah, ox brigade. (See Ghiyagu ’l-Lughah, 


n loco.) 
AL-GHAZZALI (Styl), = Abu 
Hamid Muhammad ibn Mohammad ibn 


Ahmaa ai-Ghazzali, is a well snown Sunni 
doctor surnained “fuzjatu ’l-Islam (“ the proof 
of Islam”). He was a native of Tis. and for 
sometime # proressor in the college at Nai- 
sapur. Horn s.n. 450 (a.p. 1058), died af. 
505 (a.p. 1111), at Tis. His -exposition 
on the nature of God will be found in the 
article Gov. ‘is great theological work ts 
the Lhya’u ‘ Utume.’d- Din. 


GHIBAH + (S-—#). ** Slander; 
caluwny.” Anything whispered of an absen: 
person io his detriment, although it be true. 
(Buhtén expressing a false accusation.) 
Ghibah is conaemned in the Qur'an (Sirah 


‘Madinah. 
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xix; 12): “O*believers, avoid trequent sus- 
picions, for some suspicions are a crime ; 
neither let’ one of you traduce (ghibah) another 
in his absenee.” A chapter is devoted to 
the condemnation of backbiting and calumny 
a oe Traditions (vide Miskkai, book xxii. 
ch. x. 


GHIFAR (jt). An Arabian 
tribe in the time of Muhammad who inha- 
bited a tract of country in the vicinity of al- 
They were descendants of Abi 
“arti ’|-Ghifari. 


GHISHAWAH (&\4), Zit. “A 
covering.” A dimness in the eye. A word 
used in the Qur'an for spiritual blinaziess. 
Sirah ii. 6: “ Their hearts and their ears 
hath God sealed up, and over their eyes is a 
covering.” 


GHISLIN (gs). The water,, 
blood, and matter, supposed by Mukamma-— 
dans to run down the. skin and flesh of the 
damned in hell. See Qur’an, Sirah ixix. 36: 
‘‘No friend shall he havo here tnat day, 
nor food but ghistin.” 


GHUL (Jg4). 
danion of the woods. 
[orns.} 


GHULAM (pé), pl. ghilmak. A 
boy under age. A term used in modern 
Muslim for a slave, the legal word being 
‘eb. Tt occurs w che Qur’an for a son. 
Sirah iii. 42: “She (Mary) said, ‘How can 
T have a son when a man has not tonched 
me?” 


GHULAT (Ss). Lit. “The Zea- 
lots.’ A title given to a leading sect of tho 
Shitabs wac, through their excessive zeal for 
the Imims, have raised them sapove the 
degree of human beings. 


GHULUL (Jj). Defrauding or 
purloiniug any part of the lawful plunder in 
a jihed or religious war. Forbidden in the 
Qur’én, Surah iii, 155: “But he who shall 
defraud, shali comé forth with his defraud- 
ings onthe day of the resurrection: then shall 
avery sous be paid what it hath merited, and 
they shall not be treated with injustice.” 


GHURAB (\;4). Lit. “ A crow.” 
Ghurabu’l-Bain: “ The crow of separation.” 
A term used by the Sifi mystics for a certain 
state. of separation from God. (‘Abdu ‘r- 
Razzaq’s Dict. of Sufi Terms.) 


GHURRAH (84). A fine of tive 
hundred dirhams. A slave of that vaine. It 
is the fine ror a person striking a woman 
s0 a8 to occasion & miscarriage (Hidayah, 
vol, iv, p. 552.) 


GHUSL (j++), as distinguished 
from ghasi (washing) is tao religious att of 
bathing the whole body after a legal im- 
purity. It is founded upon the express in- 
junction of the Qur’an, Surah v.9; “If ye are 
polluted then purify yourselves.” And the 


GHUSL 


A man-devouring 
A species of Jinn 
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Traditions most minutely relate the occasions 
on which the Prophet performed the core- 
mony of ghusl, or bathing. The Muslim 
teachers -of all sects arc unanimous in pre- 
scribing the washing of the whole body after 
the following acts. which render the body 
junub, ox impure: (1) F/ayz. menses; (2) 
nfas, puerperium; (3) jimc’, coitus; (4) 
thiilam, pollutio nocturna. It is absolutely 
necessary that every. part of the body should 
be washed, for ‘Ali relates that the Prophet 
said. “He who leaves but one hair unwashed 
on his body, will be punished in hell accord- 
Ingly.” (Mishka, book ii. '¢. viii.) 


GHUSL MASNUN (gpm. Jo4). 
Lit. “ Washings which are Sunnah.” 

Such washings are founded upon the Sun- 
nah, or precept and practice of Muhammad, 
although they are not supposed to be of 
divine institution. They are four in number: 
(1) Upon the admission of a convert to 
Islam ; (2) Before the Friday prayers ahd on 
the great festivals: (3) After washing. the 
dead; (4) After blood-letting. (See Sehihu 
‘I-Bukhari, p. 39. Pibu ’l-Ghusl.) Akrimah 
relates that people came from al-‘Iraq and 
asked Ibn ‘Abbas if he believed that bathing 
on Fridays was a divine institution, and Ibn 
Abbas replied, “No, but bathing is a great 
purifier, and I will tell you how the custom 
of bathing began. The people were engaged 
im daily labour and wore blankets, and the 
people sweated to such a degree as to cause 
a bad smell, so the Prophet said, ‘O men! 
bathe ye on Fridays and put some scent on 
your clothes.’” (Matthew’s Mishkat, vol i. 
p 120, from the Hadis of Abii Da’ud.) 


GIANTS. There is but one allu- 
sion to giants in the Qur'an, namely, to the 
tribe ‘Ad, who are spoken of as men “ with 
lofty statures” (Surah Ixsxix. 6), and the 
commentator, Shah ‘Abdu ’I-Aziz of Delhi, 
says they were men of not jess than twelve 
yards in stature. According to a tradition in 
the Kitdbu ’sh-Shafah by the Qazi ‘Ayaz 
(p. 65), Adam’ was sixty yards in height. 

the Ghiydsgu ’l-Lughah,« giant named ‘Uj 
is wentoneace who was born in the days of 
Adam and lived until the time of Moses, a 
period of 3,500 years, and that he was so 
high, that the flood in the days of Noah only 
teached to his waist. There are traditions 
und stories of giants whose graves exist unto 
the present day, throughout the whole of 
Asia Qpposite the Church Mission House at 
Peshawur is a grave nine yards long, which 
is held in great reverence by both Muhauir- 
madans and Hindus, De la Belle, in his 
Travels in Persia, vol ii, ». 89, mentions 
several which oxist in Persia. Ciant graves in 
Hindustan are numerovs. 


GIDEON, In the Qur’an there is 
evidently a confusion in one passage betwoen 
the story of Saul as told ‘herein, and the 
account of Gideon given intl: Old Testament, 
as the following extracts wii] show :—- 

“ And when Saul marched forth with his 
forces. he said, * God will test you by a river: 


GNOSTICS 


He who drinketh of it shall not be of my 
band ; but he who shall not taste it, drinking 
a drink out of the hand excepted, shall be of 
my band.’ And, except a few of them, they 
drank of it, And when they had passed it, 
he and those who believed with him,. the 
former said, ‘We have no strength this day 
against Goliath (Jalut) and his forces:’ But 
they who held it ag certain that they must 
meet God, said, ‘How oft, by God’s will, hath 
a small host vanquished a ‘numerous, host! 
and God is with the steadfastly enduring.” 
(Sirah ii. 250.) 

Which compare with Judges vii. 5 :— 

“So they brought down the people untae 
the water; and the Lord said unto Gideon, 
Every one that lappeth of the water with his 
tongue, as a dog lappeth, him shalt thou set 
by himself; likewise every one that boweth 
down upon his knees to drink. . . . The Lora 
said, By the three hundred men that lapped will 
I save you, and deliver the Midianites into thine 
hand “ 


GIFTS. Arabic hibah (&), pl. 
hibat. A deed of gift. The term hAibah in 
the language of Muslim law means a transfer 
of property made immediately and without 
exchange, He who makes the gift is called 
the wahib, or donor; the thing given, mauhub ; 
att the person to whom it is given is mauhub 

u. 

Muhammad sanctioned the retraction of a 
gift when he said, “A donor preserves his 
right to his gift. so long as he does not obtain 
a return for it.” Although there is another 
tradition: which says: “ Let not a donor re- 
tract his gift: but let a father if he pleases 
retract his, gift to his son.” Agsh-Shafi‘i 
maintains that it is not lawful to retract a 
gift, except it be from a father to a son. All 
the doctors are agreed that to retract a gift 
is an abomination, for Muhammad said : “ The 
retraction of a giftis like eating one’s spittle.” 
The general opinion is that a gift to a 
stranger may be retracted, but not a gift to 
a kinsman. ‘A retracted gift, by the mutual 
consent of the. parties, should be effected by 
a decree of the Qazi, or judge. (Hiddyah, 
vol. iii. p. 290.) 


GIRDLE. Arabic xitag (Gls). 
Amongst the Bakhtashis and several other 
orders of faqirs. investiture with a girdle is 
the sign of incorporation into the order. The 
Bakhtashis say that Adam was the first to 
wear the girdle worn by them, aiid after hin: 
fifteen other prophets wore it in succession. 
viz. Seth, Noah, Shu‘aib, Job, Joseph, Abra- 
ham, Husha‘, Yiisha‘, Jirjis, Jonas, Salih, 
Zakariah, al-Khizr, yas, and Jesus. (Brown's 
Dervishes, p. 145.) 


GNOSTICS. “The singular cor. 
respondence between the allusions to the eru« 
cifixion in the Oorfn, and the wild specula- 
tions of the early heretics, have led to the 
conjecture that Mahomet acquired his notions 
of Christianity from a Gnostic source. Bui, 
Gnosticism had disappeared from Egypt 


GOD 


before the sixth ceniary, and there is no 
reason for supposing that it had at any time 
gained footing in Arabia. Besides, there is 
no affinity betweon the supernaturalism of the 
Gnostics and Docets, and the rationalism of 
the Coran. According to the former, the 
Deity must be removed far from the gross 
contact of evil matter; and the Avon Christ, 
which alighted upon Jesus at His baptism, 
must ascend to its native regions before the 
crucifixion. With Mahomet, on the contrary, 
Jesus Christ was a mere man—wonderfally 
born, indeed—but still an ordinary man, a 
servant of the Almighty, as others had been 
before him. But although thore is no ground 
for believing that Gnostic doctrines were 
taught to Mahomet, yet some of the strange 
fancies of those heretics, preserved in Syrian 
ivadition, may have come to the ears of his 
informants (the ¢hief of whom, even on 
Christian topics, seem to have beon Jews, 
unable probably to distinguish heretical fable 
from Christian doctsine), and have been by 
them adopted as a likely and convenient 
mode of explaining away that which formed 
the great barrier between Jews and Chris- 
tians.” (Muir's Life of Mahomet, now ed. 
p- 161.) 


GOD. The name of the Creator of 
the Universe in the Qur’an is Allah, which is 
the title given to the Supreme Being by Mu- 
hammadans of every race and language. 

Allah is supposed to be derived from ilah 
a deity or god, with the addition of the defi 
nite article al-—Al-dah, “the God ”—or, ac- 
cording to some authoritics, it is from /ah, 7. 
Al-lah, “the secret one.” But Abia Hanifah 
says that just as the essence of (cod is un- 
changeable, so is His name. and that Adla/ 
has ever becn the name of the Eternal Beli. 
(Bee Ghiyagu *l-Lughah.) 

Allah may be an Arabic rendermg of the 


Hebrew rg el, and the unused root yy 
ul, “to be strong,” or from sTiSps, the sin- 


gular form of spre. It is expressed in 
Persian and Hindustani by the word Khudd, 
derived from the Persian khud, self; the 
self-existing one. 
Another word very frequently used for the 
Almighty in the Qur’an is Rabb, which is 
generally translated in English versions of the 
Qur’an, “Lord.” Tt seems to stand in the 
relative position of the Jehovah of the Old 
Tostament and the Kvptos of the New Testa- 


ment, db 
to moan “ the’ sustainor,” but it is probably 


derived from the Hebrew may vabbah, “a 


Tr 
stronghold,” or from its root rab, which, ace 
cording to Gesenius, means “ a multitude,” or 
anything. of size or importance, 

The title Alléh is called the Jsmu *2-Zadl, 
or, the essentia) name of God, all other titles. 
including Rabb, being considered Asma'u ge 
Sifal, or attributes” of the Divine Being. 
These altributes are callod al-Asm@u ‘l-husna, 


The word is understood by Muslims’ 
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et the “oxcellent namos.” ‘ue expression 
occurs in the Qur’an (Sirah vii. 179), * But 
God's are excellent names, call on Him 
thereby.” This verso is eommented npon in 
the Traditions, and Abt Hurairah says that 
Muhammad said, ‘Verily, there are ninety- 
nine names of God, and whoever recites theu 
shall enter into Paradise.” 

In the same tradition these names 
attributes) are given as follows: 

1, Ar-Rahman The Merciful. 


(or 


2. Ar-Rahim . . The Compassionate. 
3. Al-Malik . . The King. 

4. Al-Quddis. The Holy. 

5, As-Salam . . The Peace. 

6. Al-Mu’min . The Faithful. 

7 Al-Muhaimin The Protector. 

8. Al-Aziz . The Mighty. 

9. Al-Jabbar . The Repairer. 
10. Al-Mutukabbir .. The Great. 
ll. Al Khaliq The Creator. 
12. Al-Bari The Maker. 
13. Al-Musawwir The Fashioncr. 
VA. AL Ghaffar . The Forgiver. 
15. Al-Qahhar . -The Dominant. 
416. Al- Wahhab The Bestower. 
17. Ar-Razzaq The Provider. 
18. Al-Fattah . The Opener/ 
19 Al‘Alin . The Knower. 
20. Al-Qabiz . The Restrainer. 
21. Al-Basit . The Spreader. 
22. Al-Khafiz . The Abaser. 
23. Ar-lafi* . The Exalter. 
24. Al-Mutiz= . The Houourer. 
25, Al-Muzii . The Destroyer. 
26. As-Sami- The Hearer. 
27, Al Basir . The Seer, 
28. Al-Hakin . The Ruler 
29, Al--Adl - , The Just. 
30. Al-Latiy . . The Subtle. 
31. Al-Khabir . - The Aware. 
32. dl-Halin . - The Clement. 
83. Al-‘Azim . . The Grand. 
34. .1l- Ghafiir. - The Forgiving. 
B85. A sh-Shakir - The Grateful. 
36. Al“ AR. . The Mxalted. 

7. Al-Kabir . - The Great. 
36. Al-Hafiz . . The Guardian. 
39. Al-Mugit . . The Mtrengthener. 
40, Al-Hasib . « The Reckoner. 
4}, .li-Jalil . The Majestic. 
42. Al-Karim . . The ‘tenerous 
43. Ar-Raqib . . The Watcher. 
44, Al-Mujib . - he Approver. 
45, Al-Wasi . - The Comprehensive. 
46. Al-Ffakim . . The Wise. 


. Al-Wadud The Loving. 


48. Al-Majid . . The Glorious, 
49. Al-Baig . . The Raiser. 
50. .Ash-Shahid The Witness. 
-b1, AL Hagq . The Truth. 
52. Al-Wakil . . The Advocate. 
58. Al-Qawi . . The Strong. 
54. Al-Matin . . The Firm. 

55. Al-Wali .. The Patron. 
56. Al Hamid . The Landable. 
57. Al-Muhsi . The Counter. 
58. Al-Mubdi . . The Beginner. 


The Restorer. 
The Quickener. 


. Al-Muiid 
. Al-Muhiyi - 
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61. AL-Mumit . :. The Killer. 
62. Al-Haiy The Living. 
68. Al-Qatyum The Subsisting. 
64. Al-Wajid . The Finder. 
65. ALMaid . Tho Glorious, 
66. Al-Wahid . The One. 
67. Ab-Samad . The Eternal. 
68, Al-Qedir . The Powerful 


Tho Prevailing. 


69. Al-Mugtadir 
The Bringing for- 


70. Al-Mugqaddim 


ward. 
71. Al-Mulakhkhir . The Deferrer. 
72. Al-Awwal . The First. ‘ 
73. Al-Akhir . The Last 
74. Azg-Zahir . The Fvident. 
76. Al-Batin . The Hidden, 
76. Al-Wak . The Goveraor. 
17. Al-Muta‘ali The Exalted. 
78 Al-Barr . The Righteous. 
79, At-Tauwab The Accepter of 
Repentance. 


The Avenger. 

The Pardoner. 

5 . The Kind. 

88. Malkiku'l-Mul:. The Ruler of the 

Kingdom. 

84. Zi 'l-Jalali wa’l- The Lord of Majesty 
Ikram... and Liberality. 

Toe Equitable. 

The Collector. 

The Independent. 

The Enrichex. 

The Giver. 

The Withholdor. 

The Distresser, 


85. Al-Mugstt. Ns 
86. Al-Jam* . A 
87. Al-Ghani . A 
88. Al-Mughni 

89. Al-Muti . 

90. Al-Mani 

91. Az-Zarr 


92. An-Nafis . The Profiter. 

98. An-Nur The Light. 

94. Al-Hadi . The Guide. 

95. Al-Badt . The Incomparable. 
96. Al-Baqi . The Enduring. 

97. Al-Warig . The Inheritor. 

98. Ar-Rashid . . The Director. 

99. As-Sabir ; . ‘The Patient. 


The jist either begins or closes with Allah, 
thue completing the number of ove hundred 
names, which are usually recited on a rosary 
in the ceremony of Zikr fasts as well as at 
all leisute moments, by devont Muslims. The 
Wahhabis do not use a rosary but count 
the names on their fingers, which they say 
wes the custom of the Prophet, for from the 
Traditions it appears that Muhammad dia 
not use & rosary. 

According to the Traditions (Miskkat, bouk 
&, ¢. i.), the Almighty has an “exalted 
name” known as the Zsmu ‘l-Atgam, which 
Muhammad is related to have said was 
either in the Stratu 'l-Bagarah, the second 
chapter of the Qur'an, 158th verse, or in the 
Suratu Ali ‘Imran, the third chapter, first 
verse. The names of God which occur in 
these two verses are ar-Rahman, “the Mir- 
ciful,” ar-Rahim, “The Compassionate,” ai- 
Haiy, “the Living,” and al-Qaiyum, “the 
Subsisting.” There is, however, another tra- 
dition, from which it would appear that the 
name may be either al-Ahad, ‘the One,” or 
as-Samad, “the Eternal.” 

Abdo ’l-Haqq, in his remarks on these 
traditions, says that it is generally held, ac- 
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cording to a tradition by ‘Ayishalh. that this 
great name is known only to the prophets 
and other saintly persons. Tne compiler of 
the Kitaby ’t-Ta‘rifat says it is none other 
than the name of Allah. 

The Prophet having said that whoever 
calis upon God by this name shall obtain all 
his desires (Mishkat; book x. «, i. pt. 2). the 
various, sects of faqirs and mystics spend 
much time in endeavouring to ascertain what 
the name really is [pa‘wAH], and the person 
who ia able to assert that he has obtained 
this secret knowledge possesses great in- 
fluence over the minds of the superstitious. 

There can be little doubt that the discus- 
sion regarding this exalted name has arisen 
from the circumstance that Muhammad be- 
eame awaio of the fact that tne vews never 
recited the great name of Jehovah, and spoxe 
of it as “the great and terrible name.” “ the 
peculiar name” of God. 

The attributes of God as expressed in the 
ninety-nine names, are divided into the asma’y 
‘lLjalahyah, or the glorious attributes, and 
the asma@u ’l-jamaliyah. or the terrible attri- 
butes. Such names as ar-Rabim, “the Mer- 
ciful,” al-Kartm, “the Kind,” and al ‘Afiw, 
“the Forgiver,” belonging to the tormer; and 
al-Qawi. ‘the Strong,’ al-Muntagzm, “the 
Avengei,’ 2nd al-Qdadir, “the Powerful,” to 
the latter. 

In praying to God it is :eual for the wor- 
shipper to address the Almighty by that 
name or atiribute which he wishes to appeal 
to. For eaample, if praying for pardon, he 
will address God as either al-‘Afuw, “the 
Pardoner,” or at-Tauwab, -the Receiver of 
ropentance. 

A belief in tne existence of God, His Unity, 
Hia Absolute Power, and in the other essen- 
tial attributes of an Eternal and Almighty 
Being, is the most important part of the 
Muslim religiou, and is supposed to he ex- 
pressed in the two clauses of the well-known 


formula :-- ; 
SSTST std 
Léilaha ILt-la ‘t-lahu. 
There is no deity But Allah. 

The first- clause, ‘There is no deity,” is 
known asthe Na/fi, or that which is rejected, 
and the second clause, “But Allah,” as the 
Igbat, or that which is established, the 
term Naf lL wa-Igbat being applied to the first 
bwo jcinnses of the Muslim’s Kalimah, or 
cree 

The teaching of Muhammad in his Qur’an 
as to the nature of God, forms such an im- 
poe cousideration m an exposition of 

slam, that no apology is needed for full ana 
lengthy quotations from that book on tho 
subject. 

The following verses are arranged in 
chronological order according to Jalalu ‘ds 
din as-Suyiiti’s list :— 

Stratu'l-Ikhiés. Chapter oxiii. 

(One of. the earliest chapters of the. 
Qur'an ) 
“ Say, He is God, Une Lod) 
“ God, the Eternal. 
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“He begetteth not nor is begotten, 

“ And there is. none equa) unto Him.” 

Suratu'l-A‘raf. Ohapter vii. 52. 

Given at al-Madinah.) 

‘* Verily your Lord is God. who created the 
heavens und the earth in six days: then He 
ascended the throne. He causeth the night 
to cover the day: it followeth it swiftly: and 
He created the sun and the moon and the 
stars, made Sea we utterly to His command. 


Do not the whole creation and command be- | 


long to Him? Blessed be God, the Word of 
the Worlds.” 

Suratu Maryam. Chapter xix. 91-96, 

(Given at Makkah.) 
“They say, ‘The Compassionate hath 
otten offspring’: Ye have done an impious 
thing. 

“Tt wanteth little but that’ the beavens be 
rent thereat, and that the earth cleave 
asunder, and that the mountains fall down in 
pieces. 

“ For that they have attributed offspring 
to the Compassionate, when it beseemeth not: 
the Compassionate to get offspring. 

“ There is none of all that are in the hea- 
vens and the earth but he shall come unto 
the Compassionate 2s a servant. He hath 
known them and numbered them with an 
eract numbering 

~ And each of them shall come unto Him 
on the day of resirrection, alone. 

* Verily those who have believed and. have 
done the things that are right, on them the 
Compassionate will! bestow [His] love.” 

Suratu ’l-Hijr. Chapter xv. 16-25. 

(Given at Makkah.) 

** We (God) have placed in heaven the tweive 
signs of the Zodiac, and adorned them for the 
beholders 2th the constellations; _ 

“ And We have guarded them (by means of 
shooting stars) from every accursed devil. 

“Excepting bim who listened by stealth, 
whom a manifest shooting star pursueth. 

‘We have also spread forth the earth, and 
thrown thereon firm mountains, and We have 
caused to spring forth in it every kind [of 
green thing | weighed. 

“And We have provided for you therein 
necessaries of life, and for him whom ye do 
not snstein 5 

*¢ And there is not a thing but the store- 
houses thereot are with Us and We send it 
not down save in determined quantities. 

“We also send the fertilizing winds, and 
We send down water from heaven, and give 
you to drink thereof; and vy are not the 
storers of it. 

“ And verily We give life and death, and 
We are the heirs of all the creation. 

“We also know those who have gone 

efore you, and We know those who follow 
af & [you]. . j 

“And verily ‘hy Lord will assemble them 
together: for He is Wise, Knowing.” 

Suratu’l-An‘am. Chapter vi. 59-64. 

(Given at Makkah.) } 

“With Him are the keys of the hidden 
things: none knoweth them but He: and He 
knoweth whatsoever is on the land and in 
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the sea, and there falleth not a leaf but He 
knoweth it, nor a grain in the dark parts of 
the earth, nor a moist thing nor a dry thing, 
but [it is noted] in a distinct: writing. 

‘And it is He who taketh your souls at 
vight, and knoweth what ye have gained in 
the day; then He reviveth. you thersin, that 
an appointed time may be fulfilled. Then 
unto Him shall yo return: the. vil) He 
declare unto you what ye have done 

“ And He is the Supreme over His servants, 
and He sendeth watchers over you, until 
when death cometh unto any one of you, Our 
messengers take his soul. and they fail 
not. 

“Then are they returned unto God their 

Lord, the True. Doth not judgment balong 
to Him? And He is the most quick sf 
reckoners, 
. Say; Who delivereth you irom the dark- 
nesses of the lund and of the sea. when ye 
supplicate Him humbly and in secret, say:ng, 
‘If Thou deliver us from these uungers, we 
will assuredly be of [the namovr of} the 
thankful’? 

“Say, God delivereth you from them and 
from every affliction.” 

Lb., 95-103 :-— 

“Verily God cavsetb the yrain te come 
forth, and the date-stone: He bringeth forth 
the living from ihe dead, and He bringeth 
forth the dead from the living: This is God; 
then wherefore are ye turned away ? 

“He causeth the dawn to appear, and hath 
ordained the night for rest, and the sun and 
the moon for reckoning wme: this is the 
appointment of the Mighty, the Wise. 

“And it is Lie who hath ordained for you 


. the stars, that ye may be guided by them in 


the darkness of the land and of the sea: We 
nave clearly shown the signs of Our power 
unto the people who know. 

“And it 1s He who hath produced you 
from one soul, and there ts & place of rest and 
of storing: We have clearly shown the signs 
to the people who understand. 

* And itis He who hath sent down water 
from hexven, and We have produced thereby 
the germa of everything, and We have caused 
the green thing to come forth therefrom, from 
which We draw forth grains massed; and 
from the palm-tree, from its fruit-branch, 
clusters of dates heaped together: and gar- 
dens of grapes, and the olive and the pome- 
granate. like one another and not like. Look 
ye at their fruits when tney bear truit, and 
their ripening. Verily therein are signs unto 
the people who believe. 

“ Yet they, have set up the Jinn as partners 
of God. though He hath created them, and 
without knowledge have they falsely attri- 
buted to Him sons and daughters. Extolled 
be His purity, and high be He exalted above 
that which they attribute [to Him]! 

« He is the Author of the heavens and the 
earth. How then should He haye offspring, 
when He hath no consort, and hath created 
everything and knoweth everything ? 

This is God your Lord. There is no God 
but He, the Creator of everything: thereforo 
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worship ye Him; and He is guardian over | 


everything, 

“The eyes see Him not, but. He seeth the 
wyes: and He is the Gracious, the Knowing.” 
Stratu Bani Isrvil. Chapter Ixvii. 1-4. 

(Given at Makkah.) . 

‘“‘ Blessed be He in whose hand is the domi- 
nion and who is all powerfal ; 

“Who hath created death and life, that 
He may prove you, which of you [will be] 
best in works: and He is the Mighty, the 
Very-Forgiving : 

“Who hath created seven heavens, one 
above another. Thou seest not any fault in 
the creation of the Compassionate: But lift 
up the oyes again to hearer. Dost thou see 
any fissures ? 

“Then lift up the eyes again twice; the 
sight shall return unto thee dull and dim,” 

Suratu 'l--Ankabut, Chapter xxix. 40-43. 

(Given at Makkan. ), 

“ The likeness of those who take to them- 
selves Tutclars instead.of God is as the like- 
ness of the spider, which maketh for herself 
a dwelling; and ihe frailest of dwellings 
surely is the dwelling of the spider! If they 
knew ——! ; 

* Verily God -knoweth whatever thing they 
invoke in His stead; and Ue is the Mighty, 
the Wise. 

*And these parables we propound unto 
men; but none understand them except the 
wise. 

“God hath vreated the heavens and tho 
earth in truth: verily therein is a sign wotu 
the believers.” 

Stratu l-Bagarah, Chapter ii. 157-160. 

(Given at al-Madinah.) 

‘© And your God is One God: there is no 
god but He, the Compassionate, the Merciful. 

- Verily inthe creation of the heavens anil 
the earth, and the varying of night and day 
und the ships that course upon the sea Jaden 
with what is profitable to mankind, and the 
water that God hath sont down from heavon, 
quickening the earth thereby after its death, 
and scattering about it all kinds of beasts; 
and in the changing of the winds, and the 
clouds that are compelled to do service be- 
tween heaven and earth, are signs unto a 
people who understand, 

'-*¥et among men are those who take to 
themselyes, beside God, idols, which they 
love as wth the love of God; but those who 
have helicved are more loving towards God 
than these lowards their idols.” 

Th,, 2565 ~— 

“Qod' There is no God but He, tho 
Liver-Living, the Ever-Subsisting, Slumber 
acizoth ‘Him not, nor sloop. To Him be- 
longeth whatsoever is ju the Heavens and 
vhatsvovor is inthe Earth. Who is he that 
‘hall intercede with Him, uniess by Mis per- 
mission? Iie kneweth what [hath heen] 
before them and what [shall bej alter them, 
and they shall not compass aught of His 
knowledge save what He willeth. [is Throne 
comprehendeth the Heavens and the Harth; 
and the care of them burdoneth Him not, 
And He is the High, the Great, 
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Surati Ali-Imran, Chapter iu. 20. 
(Given at al-Madinah ) st 

“ Say, O God, to whom belongeth dominion, 
Thou givest dominign to whom Thou wilt, 
and from whom Thou wilt Thou takest iv. 
away; Thou exaltest whom Thou wilt, and 
whom Thou wilt Thou humblest. In Thy hand 
is good. Verily Thou art all-powerful, 

“ Thou causest the night to pags into the 
day, and Thou causest the day to pass into 
the night ; and Thon bringest forth the living 
from the dead, and Thou bringest forth the 
dead from the living; and Thou givest sus- 
tenance to whom Thou wilt without mea- 
sure.” 

Suratu ’r-Ra‘d. Chapter xiii. 13. 

(Given at al-Madinak. ) 

It is He who.maketh the lightning to 
appear unte you, [causing} fear and hope of 
ruin, and formeth the pregnant clouds. 

‘And the thunder proclaimeth His _per- 
fection with His praise: and [likewise] the 
angels, in fear of Him. And He sendeth the 
thunderbolts, and striketh with-them whom 
He pleaseth, whilst they dispute concerning 
God; for He is mighty in power.” 

Suratu ‘n-Nis@. Chapter iv. 51. 

Given af al-Madinah.) 

“Verily. God will not forgive the associat 
ing with Him [any other being as a god], but 
will forgive other sins unto whom He 
pleaseth: and whoso associateth [anather] 
with God hath wrought a great wickedness.” 

The following is an interpretation of the 
Muslim belief in the existence and nature of 
God by the famous scholastic divine, the 
Imam al Ghazzali, in his book entitled al- 
Magsadu ‘l-asna, an extract trom which 
Ockley has translated from Poceck’s Specimen 
Historie Arabum :— 

‘* Praise be to God the Creatur and Restorer 
of all things; who does whatsoever He 
pleases, who is master of the glorious throne 
and mighty force, and directs His sincere ser- 
vants into the right way and the. straight 
path. who favoureth them, who.have once 
borne testimony to the unity, by preserving 
their confessions from the darkness of doubt 
and hesitation ; who directs them to follow 
His chosen apostle, upon whom be the bless- 
ing and peace of God; and to go after His 
most honourable companions, to whom he 
hath vouchsafed His assistance and direction 
which is revealed to them in His essence and 
operations by the excellencies of His attri- 
butes, to the knowledge whereof no man 
attains but he that hath heen taught by hear- 
ing. To these, as tonching His essence, He 
makoth known that He is one, and hath no 

tiner; singular, without anything like 
fim ; uniform, having no contrary; separate, 
having no equal. He is ancicnt, having no 
first ; eternal, having no beginning; remain- 
ing for ever, having no end; continuing to 
eternity, without any termination. He per- 
sists, without ceasing (o be; remains with- 
oul failing, and never did caase, nor ever shall 
cease io be described by glorious attributes, 
nvr is subject to any deckee so as to be de~ 
termined by any precise limits or set times, 
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but is the First and ‘he Last, aud is within 
end withont. 

“(What God is not.) He, glorified be His 
name, is not a body endued with form, nor a 
substance circumscribed with limits ov deter- 
mmed by measure; neither does He resemble 
bodies, as they are capable of heing measured 
or divided. Neither is Hea substance, neither 
do anbstances exist in Him; neither is He an 
accident, nor do accidents exist in Him. 
Neither is he like to anything that exists, 
neither is anything like to Him; nor is he 
determinate in quantity nor comprehended. by 
bounds. nor circumscribed by the differences 
of situation, nor contained in the heavens. 
He sits npon the throve, after that manner 
which. He Himself hath described, and in that 
same sense which He Himself means, which 
is a sitting far removed from any notion of 
contact, or resting upon, or local situation; 
but both the throne itself, and whatsoever is 
upon it, are sustained by the goodness of hia 

wer, and are subject to the grasp of His 

and. But He is above the throne, and above 
all things, even to the utmost ends of the 
earth; but so above as at the same time not 
to be a whit nearer the throne and the 
heayen; since He is exalted by- (infinite) 
degrees above the throne no less than He is 
exalted above the earth, and at the same 
time is near to everything that hath a being ; 
nay, ‘nearer to man than their juguwiar veins, 
and is witness to everything’: though His 
nearness is not like the nearness of bodies, 
as neither ie Hie essence like the essence of 
bodies. Neither doth He oxiat in anything, 
neither doth anything exist in Him; but He 
is too high to be contained in any place, and 
too holy to be determined by time: for He 
was beforetime and place were created, and 
is now after the same manner as He always 
was. He is also distinct from the creatures 
by His attributes, neither is there anything 
besides Himeclf in His essénce, nor is His 
essence in any other besides Him, He is too 
holy to be subject to change, or any local 
motion; neither do any accidents dwell in 
Him, nor any contingencies befall Him; hut 
He abides through all generations with iis 
glorious attributes, free from all danger of 
dissolution. As to the attribute of perisc- 
tion, He wants no addition of His perfection. 
As to being, He is known to exist’ by the 
apprehension of the understanding: and He 
is seen as He is by an ocular intuition, wnich 
will be vouchsafed out of His mercy and 
grace tothe holy in the eternal mansion, com- 
pleting their joy by the vision of His glorious 
presence. ; 

“(His power,) He, praised be His neme, 
is living, powerful, mighty, omnipotent, not 
liable to any defect or impotence; ueithor 
slurabering nor sleeping, nor being obnoxious 
to decay or death. To Him belongs the 
kingdom, and the power, and the might. 
His is the dominion, and the excellency, and 
the creation, and the command thereof. The 
heavens are folded up in His right hand, and 
all creatures are couched within His grasp. 
His excellency consists in His creating and 
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producing, and His unity in, communicating 
existence and a beginning of being. He 
created men and their works, and measured 
out their maintenance and their determined 
times. Nothing that is possible oan escape. 
His grasp, nor can the vicissitudes of things 
elnde his power. The effécts of his might 
are innumerable, and the objects of his know- 
ledge infinite. 

“(Mis knowledge.) He, praised be His 
name, knows all things that can be under- 
stood, and comprehends whatsoever comes to 
pass, from the extremities of the earth to the 

ighest heavens. Even the weight of a pis- 
mire could not- escape Him either in earth or 
heaven; but He would perceive the creeping 
of the black pismire in the dark night upor 
the hard stone, and discern the motion of an 
atom in the open air. He knows what is 
secret and conceals it, and views the coucep- 
tions of the minds, and the motions of 
the thoughts, and the inmost recesses of 
secrets, by a knowledge ancient and eterna, 
that never ceased to be His attribute trom 
eterna] eternity, and not by any new know- 
ledge, superadded to His essence, either in- 
hering or adventitious. 

“(His will.) He, praised be. His name, 
doth will those things to be that are, and dis- 
poses of all accidents. Nothing passes in the 
empire, nor the kingdom, neither little nor 
much, nor small nor great, nor good nor evil, 
nor profitable nor hurtful, nor faith nor in- 
fidelity, nor knowledge no. ignorance, nor 


- prosperity nor adversity, nor increase nor de- 


crease, nor obedience nor rebellion, but by 
His determinate counsej and decree, and His 
definite sentence and will. Nor doth the 
wink of him that seeth, nor the subtlety of 
him that thinketh, exceed the bounds of His 
will; but it is He who gave all things their 
bevinning ; He is the creator and restorer, the 
sole operator of what He pleases; there is no 
reversing His decree nor delaying what He 
hath determined, nor is there any refuge to 
man from his rebellion against Him, but only 
His help and mercy; nor hath any man any 
power to perform any duty towards Him, but 
throngh His love and will. Though men, 
gonii, angels and devils, should conspire to- 
gether ocither to put ono single atom in 
motion, or cause it to cease its motion, with- 
out His will and approbation, they would not 
be able to do it. His will subsists in His 
essence amongst the rest of His attributes, 
and was from eternity one of His eternal 
attributes, by which He willod from eternity 
the existence of those things that He had 
decreed, which were produced in their proper 
seasons according to His eternal wil], without 
any before or after, and in agreement both 
with His knowledge and will, and not by me- 
thodising of thoughts, nor waiting for a 
proper time, for which reason no one thing 
is in Him a hindrance from another. 

“ (Fis hearing and sight.) And He, praised 
be His name, is hearing and: seeing, and 
heareth and seeth. No audible object, how 
still soever, escapeth His hearing; nor is any 
thing visible so small as to escape his sight : 
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for distance is no hindrance to His hearing, ~ 


nor darkness to His sight. He sees without 
pupil or eye-lid, and hears without any pas- 
sage or ear, even as He knoweth without 2 
heart, and performs His actions without the 
assistance of any corporeal limb, and creates 
without any instrument, for His attributes 
(or properties) are not like those of men, any 
more than His essence is like theirs, 

' “(His word.) Furthermore, He doth speak, 
command, forbid, promise, and threaten by an 
eternal, ancient word, subsisting in His 
essence. Neither is it like to the word of the 
creatures, nor doth it consist in 2 voice 
arising from the commotion of the air and the 
collision of bodies, nor letters which are sepa- 
rated by the joining together of the lips or 
the. motion of the tongue. The Qur'an, the 
Law, the Gospel, and the Psalter, are books 
sent down by Him to His apostles, and the 
Qur'an, indeed, is read with tongues, written 
in books, and kept in hearts: yet as subeist- 
ing .in the essence of God, it doth not become 
liable to separation and division whilst it is 
transferred into the hearts and the papers. 
Thus Moses also heard the Word of God 
without voice or letter, even as the saints be- 
hold the essence of God without substance 
or accident. And since these are his aitri- 
butes, He liveth and knoweth, is powerful 
and willeth and operateth, and seeth and 
speaketh, by life and knowledge, and will and 
hearing; end sight and word, not by His 
Simple essence. 

‘““(His works.) He, praised be His name, 
existe aftor such a manner thai nothing he- 
sides Him hath any being but what is pro- 
duced by His operation, and floweth from His 
jastice after the best, most excellent, most 
perfect, and most just model. 


decrees, But His justice is not to be com- 
pared with the justice of men. For a man 
inay be supposed to act unjustly by invading 
the possession of auother; bat no injustice 
can be conceived by Ged, inasmuch as there 
is nothing that belongs to any otber besides 
Himself, so that wrong is not imputable to 
Him as meddling with things not apportaining 
to Him. All things, Himself only excepted, 
genii, men, the devil, angels, heaven, earth, 
animals, plants, substance, accident, intel- 
ligible, sensible, were all created originally by 
Him. He created them by His power out of 
mere privation. and brought them into light, 
when as yet they were nothing at all, but He 
alone existing from eternity, neither was 
there any other with Him. Now He created 
all things in the beginning for the manifesta- 
tion of His power. and His will, and the con- 
firmation of His word, which was true from 
all oternity. Not that He stood in need of 
them, nor wanted them; but He maniiestly 
declared His glory in creating and producing, 
and commanding, without being under any 
obligation, nor out of necessity. Loving kind- 
ness, the showing favour and grace, and 
beneficence, belong to Him; whereas it is in 


His power to pour forth upon men a variety. 


of torments, and afMiet them with various 


He is, more- | 
over, wise in His works, and just in His. 
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kinds of sorrows and diseases, which, if He 
were to do, His justice could not be arraigned, 
nov would he be chargeable with injustice. 
Yet he rewards those that worship Him for 
their obedience on account of his promise and 
beneficence, not of their merit nor of necessity, 
gince there is nothing which He cen he tied 
to perform; nor can any injustice be sup- 
posed in Him, nor can He be under any obli- 
gation to any person whatsoever. That His 
creatures, however, should be bound to serve 
Him, ariseth from His having declared by the 
tonzues of the prophets that. it was due to 
Him from them. The worship of Him is not 
simply the dictate of the understanding, but 
He sent messengers to carry to men His com- 
mands, and promises, and threats, whose 
veracity He proved vy manifest miracles, 
whereby men zre obliged to give credit to 
them in those things that they relate.” 

Included in -the attributes of God as given 
in His ninety nine titles or names, there are 
the Haft papa. or Seven Attributes; Muham- 
mad al-Barqawi has expressed: them as 
follows :— 

(1) Hayat, or Life. God Most High is 
alone to be adored. He has neither associate 
nor equal. He is'free from the imperfections 
of humanity. He is neither begotten nor 
does He beget. He is invisible. He is with- 
out figure, form, colour or part. His exist- 
ence has neither beginning nov end. He is 
immutable. If He so wills, He can annihilate 
the world in a moment of time and, if it seem 
good to Him, recreate it in an instant, 
Nothing is difficult to Him, whether it he the 
creation of a fly or that of the seven heavens. 
He receives neither profit nor lossfrom what- 
ever may happen. If all the Infidels became 
believers and all the irreligions pious, He 
would gain no advantage. On the other 
hand, if all Believers became infidels, He 
would suffer no loss. 

(2) ‘Iim, or Knowledge. He has knowledge 
of all things hidden or manifest, whether in 
heaven or on earth, He knows the number 
of the leaves of the trees, of the grains of 
wheat and of send. Hrents past and foture 
are known to Him. He knows what enters 


into the heart of man and what He utters 


with His mouth. He alone, except those to 
whom He has revealed them, knows the in- 
visible things. He is free from forgetfulness, 
negligence and error. His knowledge is 
eterna]: it is not posterior to His essence. 

(3) Qudrah, or Power, He is Almighty 
If He wills, He can-raise the dead, make 
stones talk, trees walk, annihilate the heavens 


‘and the earth, ‘and reercate of gold or of 


silver thousands. similar to those destroyed. 
He can transport a man in a moment of time 
from the east to the west, or from the west to 
the east or to the seventh heaven. His 
power is eternal « priori and a posterior. I+ 
is not posterior to His essence. 

. (4) Irddah. or Will. ‘He can do what He 
wills, and whatever He wills comes. to. pass: 
He is not obliged to act. Everytbing, good or 
evil, in this world exists by His will. He wills 
the faith of the believer and the piety of the 
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religious. If He were to change ~ His will 
there would be neither a true believer nor a 
pious man. 


and, withont that will, there would neither 
be unbelief nor irreligion. Allwe do we do by 
His will: what He willeth not does not-come 
to pass. If one should ask why God does 
not will that ali men should believe, we 
answer: “ We have no right to enquire about 
what God wills and does. He is perfectly 
free to will and to do what He pleases.” In 
creating unbelievers, in willing that they 
should remain in that state; in making ser- 
pents, scorpions and pigs : in willing, in short, 
all that is evil. God has wise ends in view 
which it is not necessary that we should 
know. We must acknowledge that the.will 
of God is eternal and that it is not posterior 
to His essence. 

(5) Sam', or Hearing. He bears all sounds 
whether lew or loud. He hears without an 
ear, for His. attributes are not like those of 
men. 

(€) Bdsar, ov Seeing. He sees all things, 
even the steps of a black ant on a black:stone 
in a dark night; yet He has no eye as men 
have. 

(7) Kalém, or Speech. He.speaks, but not 
with a tongue asmen do. He speaks to some 
of His servants without the intervention of 
another, even a3 He spoke to Moses, and 
to Muhammad on the night of the ascension 
to heaven. He speaks to others by the instrn- 
mentality of Gabriel, and this is the usual way 
in which He communicates His will to the 
prophets: It follows from this that the 
Qur'an is the word of God, and is eternal and 
uncreated, (Sale’s Farthof Islam.) | : 

With regard to the Muhammadan belief in 
the Supreme Being, Mr. Palgrave, the well- 
Known Oriental traveller, thus expresses 
himself :— 

“<¢There is no god but God,’ are words 
simply tantamount in English to the nega- 
tion of any deity save one alone; and thns 
much they certainly mean in Arabic, but 
the imply much more also. Thoir full sense 
is, not only to deny absolutely and unre- 
servedly all plurality, whether of nature cr of 
person, in the Supreme Being, not only to 
establish the unity of the Unbegetting and Un- 
begot, in all ite simple and uncommunicable 
Oneness ; but besides this, the words in Arabic 
and among Arabs imply that this one Su- 

reme Being is also the only Agent, the only 
Bites, the only act. existing throughout the 


universe, and leave to all beings else, matter: 


or spirit, instinct or intelligence, physical or 
moral, nothing but pure unconditional passive- 
ness, alike in movement or in quiescence, 12 
action or in capacity. The sole power, the 
solo motor, movement, energy, and deed, is 
God; the rost is downright inertia and mere 
instrumentality, from the highest archangel 
down to the simplest atom of creation. Hence, 
in this one sentence, is summed up a system 
which, for want of a better name, I may be 
permitted to call the Pantheiem of Force, or 
of Act, thus exclusively assigned to God, Who 


He willeth also the unbolief of 
the unbeliever and the irreligion of the wicked 
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absorhs it all, exercises it all, and to Whom 
alone it can be ascribed, whether for preser- 
ving or for destroying, for relative evil or for 
equally relative good. I say ‘relative,’ be- 
cause it is clear that in such a theology no 
place is left for absolute good or evil, reason 
or extravagance, all is abridged in the auto- 
cratical will of the One great Agent: ‘ sto 
volo, sic jubéo, stet pro ratione voluntas’; or, 
more significantly still, in Arabic Kema 
yeshao (ka-md yashd’u), ‘as He wills it,’ to 
quote the constantly recurring expression of 
the Ooran. 

“ Thus immeasureably and eternally exalted 
above, ‘and dissimilar from, all creatures, 
which lie levelled before Him on one common 
plane of instrumentality and inertness, God is 
One in the totality of omnipotent and omni- 
present action, which acknowledges uo rule, 
standard, or limit, save His own sole and 
absolute will. He communicates nothing to 
Hia creatures, for their seeming power and 
act ever remain His alone, andin return He 
receives nothing from them; for whatever 
they may ha, that they are in Him, by Him, 
andfrom Himonly. And, secondly, no supe- 
riority, no distinction, no pre-eminence, can be 
lawfully claimed -by one creature over its 
fellow, in the utter equalisation of their un- 
exceptional servitude and abasement; all are 
alike tools of the one solitary Force which 
employs them to crush or to benefit, to trath 
or to error, to honour or shame, to happiness 
or misery, quite independently of their indi- 
vidual fitness, deserts, or advantage, and 
simply because ‘He wille it, and ‘as He 
wills it.* 

“One might at first sight think that this 
tremendous Autocrat, this uncontroiled and 
unsympathising Power, would be farabove any- 
thing like passions, desires, or inclinations. Yet 
such is not the case, for He has with respect 
to His creatures one main feeling and source 
of action, namely, jealousy of them, lest- they 
should perchance attribute to themselves 
something of what is His alone, and thus en- 
croach on His ail-engrossing kingdom. Hence 
He is ever more prone to punish than to 
reward, to inflict pain than to bestow plea- 
sure, to ruin-then to build. It is His sin- 
gular satisfaction to let created beings conti- 
nually feel that they are nothing else than 
His slaves, His tools, and contemptible tools 
also, that thus they may the better ac- 
knowledge His superiority, and know His 
power to be above their power, His cunning 
above their cunning, His will above their 
will, His pride above their pride; or rather, 
that there is no power, cunning, will, or pride, 
save Hig own. 

‘‘But He Himself, sterile in His inacces- 
sible height, neither loving nor enjoying aught 
saye His own and self-measured decree, with- 
out son, companion, -or ccunsellor, is no less 
barren of Himself than for His creatures, and 
His own barrenness and lone egoism in Him- 
self is the cause and rule of His indifferent 
and unregarding despotism around. The 
first note is the key of the whole tune, and 
the prima] idea of God runs through and 
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modifies the whole system and creed that 
centres in Him. 

“That the notion here given of the Deity, 
monstrous and blasphemous as it may appear, 
is exactly and literally that which the Coran 
conveys or intends to conyéy, I at present take 
for granted. But that it indeed is so, no one 
who has attentively perused and thought over 
the Arabic text (for mere cursory reading, 
especially in a translation, will not suffiee), 
can hesitate to allow. In fact, every phrase 
of the preceding sentences, every touch in this 
odious portrait, has been taken, to the best of 
my ability, word for word, or at least mean- 
ing for meaning, from the ‘ Book.’ the truest 
mirror of the mind and scope of its writer. 

“And that such was in reality Muaho- 
met’s mind and idea, is fully confirmed by 
the witness-tongue of contemporary tradition. 
Of this we have many authentic samples: the 
Saheeh (Sahih), the Commentary of Beydiwi. 
(al-Baizawi), the Mishkat ul Mosahtk and 
fifty similar works, afford ample testin ony on 
this point. But for the benefit of my readers 
in general, all of whom may not have drunk 
equally deep at the fountain-heads of lslamic 
dogma, I will subjoin a specimen, known 
perhaps to many Orientalists, yet too charao- 
teristic to be here omitted, a repetition of 
which I have endured times out of number 
from admiring and approving Wahhabis in 
Nejed. 

“** Accordingly, when God’—so runs the 
tradition: Ihad better said, the blasphemy— 
‘resolved to create the human race, He took 
into His hands a mass of earth, the same 
whence all mankind were to be formed, and 
in which they after a manner pre-existed ; ancl 
having then divided the clod into two equa! 
portions, He threw the one half into hell, 
saying, “These to eternal fire, and I care 
not”; and projected the other half into hea- 
ven, adding, “and these to Paradise, I care 
not.”’ (See Mishkkdtu'’l-Masabik Babu 'I- 
Qadr.) 

‘*Commentary would here be superfluous. 
But in-this we have before us the adequate 
idea of predestination, or, to give it a truer 
name, pre-damnation, held and taught in the 
school of the Coran. Paradise and hell are 
at once totally independent of love or hatred 
on the part of the Deity, and of merits or de- 
merits, of good or evil conduct, on the part 
of the creature; and, in the corresponding 
theory, rightly so, since the very actions 
which we call good or ill-deserving, right or 
wrong, wicked or virtuous, are in their ss- 
sence all one and of one, and accordingly 
merit neither praise nor blame, punishment 
nor recompense, except and simply after the 
arbitrary value which the all-regulating will 
of the great despot may choose to assign or 
impute to them. In a word, He burns one in- 
dividual through all eternity amid red-hot 
chains and: seas of molten fire, and seats 
another in the plenary enjoyment of an ever- 
lasting brothel between forty celestial concu- 
bines, just and equaily for His own good 
pleasure, and because He wills it. } 

“Men are thus all on one common level, 
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here and hereafter, in their physical, social, 
and moral light—the level of slaves to oue 
sole Master, of toola to une universal Agent. 
But the equalising process does not sto 
here: beasts, birds, fishes. insects, all) parti- 
cipate of the same honour or debasement ; all 
are, like man, the slaves of God, the tools 
and automata of His will; and hence Ma- 
homet is simply logical and self-consistent 
when in the Coran he informs his followers, 
that birds, beasts, and the rest are ‘nations’ 
like themselves, nor does any intrinsio dis- 
tinction exist between them and the human 
species, except what accidental diversity the 
‘King, the Proud One, the Mighty, the Giant,’ 
&c., as he styles his God, may have been 
pleased to make, just as He willed it, and so 
long as He may will it. 

‘However, should any one think himeelf 
aggrieved by such association, he may con- 
sole himself by reflecting that, on the other 
hand, angels, archangels, genii, devils, and 
whatever other spiritual beings may exist, 
are no less on his level also; and that if‘he 
himself be no better than a camel, he is, how- 
ever, no worse than Gabriel or any seraph. 
And then, over all and above all, § There is 
no god but God’”—(Central and Eastern 
Arabia, vol. i. p. 365.) 

GOG AND MAGOG. Arabic 
Yajij wa Majij, also spelt Ma’jaj 
wa Ya'jigj (ye\, eee). A barbarous 
people of Central Asia, perhaps the Turko- 
mans, who are in the Qur’an represented as 
doing. evil in the land inthe days of Za ‘1- 
Qarnain (or Alexander). See Sirah xviii. 
93-97 :— 

“They said, ‘O Zi 1-Qarnain! verily Gog 
and Magog waste this land; shall we then pay 
thee tribute, so thou build.a rampart between 
us and them?’ 

“He said, ‘Better than your tribute is the 
might wherewith my Lord hath strengthened 
me; but help me strenuously, and I will set a 
barrier between you and them. 

‘“«¢ Bring me blocks of irov,’—until when it 
filled the space between the inontain sidee— 
‘Ply,’ said he, ‘ your bellows, — until when he 
had made it red with heat Gaee he said,—. 
fee me molten brass that 1 may pour upon 
it. 
‘And Gog and Magog were not able to 
scale it, neither were they able to dig 
through it. 

666 This HY 
Lord.’” 

They are also spoken of in Sirah xxi. 95, 
act as a people who suaall appear in the last 

ays :— 

“There is a ban on every city which we 
shall have destroyed, that they shall not 
arise again, 

“Until a way is opened for Gog and Ma- 
B08, and thoy shall hasten from every high 
and. 

Al-Baizawi says Yajij and Majaj are two 
tribes descended from Japheth the son of 
Noah, and some say Yajuj belong to the 
Turks and Majij to the Jils, (Comp 


said he, ‘is a mercy from my 
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Ezekiel xxxviil. 2; xxxix.1; Rev. xvi. 14; 
sx. 8.) 


a, The zakdt imposed upon gold is upon 
wenty misgals one-half misqal, and upon 
overy four misqals in excess, one qirat, because 
the alms upon gold is one fortieth of the whole. 
This is due upon all gold, whether it bein coin 
or in ornaments. But ash-Shafi‘i says it is 
not due upon the ornaments of women or the 
Tings of men. (Hiddyah, vol,-i: p. 27.) 

The sale of gold is only lawful when it is 
exactly equal in point of weight, for Muhum- 
med said, “ Sell gold for gold, from hand to 
hand, at an equal rate according to weight, 
for any inequality in point of weight is usury.” 
(Idem, vol. ii. 552.) 

'. “It is not lawful for aman or woman to eat 
or drink ont of gold or silver vessels.” (Zdem, 
vol, vi. 86.) 


GOLIATH. Arabic Jélit (wt). 
The giant whom King David slew. Men- 
tioned in the Qur'an, Siireh ii. 251; “And 
when they went forth to battle against Jalut 
and his army, they said, ‘O Lord, give us 
patience, and strengthen our feet, and help us 
against the infidels!’ Therefore they dis- 
comfited them by the will of God, and David 
slew Jalait.” 

The commentators have not ventured to 
give any account of Jalit. 


GOMORRAH. Arabic Ghamirah 
Gye): Not mentioned by name in 
thé Qir’an; but Sadim wa Ghamirah are un- 
deratood to be the “overturned cities” re- 
ferred to in Surahs ix. 71, lxix. 9. 

GOOD WORKS. Arabic as-Sali- 
hat (wledlestt), According to the 
teaching of the Qur’an, good works without 
faith will not save from the torments of 
hell 

Sarah xviii. 103-5: “Shall we tell you who 
are they that have lost their labour moat ; 
whose efforts in the present life have been 
mistaken, and who deemed that what they 
did was right? They are those who believed 
not in the signs of the Lord, or that they 
should eyer meet Him. - Vain, therefore, are 
their works: and no weight will we allow 
them on the day of Resurrection.” 

Faith in the above is belief in the mission 
of Muhammad: all Muslims being considered 
in a state of grace, no matter what their actions 
may be. With reference to the good deeds of 
Muslims, the following is the teaching of 
Muhammad, as recorded in the Traditions 
(Mishkat, book x. chap. iii.) :— 

“ Whon a man is brought to Islim and he 
performs it well, God covers all his former 
sins, and he gets ten rewards for every good 
act, up to seven hunared, and even more than 
that, whereas the reward of misdeeds is as 
one to one, unless God passes that over like- 
wise,” ; 

“Thero are three persons whose actions 
are not written ; one a person asleep until he 
awakes; the second, a boy not arrived at 
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puberty; the third, a wwadman until he re- 
covers his reason.” 

“Verily, God recordeth both the good deeds 
and the evil deeds. He who has proposed to 
do evil and did not do it, for him God re- 
cordeth one perfectly good deed. And he who 
intended to do good and put his intentions 
into practice, for him God recordeth from ten 
to seven hundred good deeds (according to 
their merits)., And he who intended to do 
evil but did it not, God recordeth one good 
act; but be who intendeth to do evil and doeth 
it, for him God recordeth one evil deed.” 

“Verily, the condition of that person who 
does evil and after that ycod deeds, is like the 
condition of 2 man with tight armour on, 
which has troubled him. He does oue good 
deed and the rings of the armour become 
open. He does another good deed, and the 
armour falls from his body.” 

“Verily there was a man amongst those 
who were before you to whom the angel of 
death came to take his sonl, and he was 
asked ‘Have you done any good act?’ He 
said in answer, ‘I do not remember that I 
have done any good.’ It was said to him, 
<Loek well intv yourself, and consider if you 
haves done any good work. He said, ‘Ido 
not find any good in myself, except that I 
used to buy and sell in the world and used to 
claim my right from the rich, but allowed 
them their leisure to pay me when they liked, 
and I forgave the poor.’ Theu God brought 
that man into paradise.” 

“An aduiteress was torgiven, who passed 
by a dog at a weil, and the dog was holding 
out his tonguc from thirst, which was near 
killing him. The woinan drew off her boot 
and tied it to the end of her veil, and drew 
water for the dog, and gave him to drink, and 
she was forgiven on account of that act. I 
was asked the Prophet, ‘ Verily, are there re- 
wards for our doing good to quadrupeds, and 
giving them water to drink ?’ He said, ‘ There 
are rewards for benefiting every animal 
having a moist liver.’ ” 

“Your smiling in your brother’s face is 
alms; and your exhorting mankind to vir- 
tuous deeds is alms; and your prohibiting 
the forbidden is ans; and your showing men 
the road when they lose it is alms; and your 
assisting the blind is alms ; and your removing 
stones, thorns, and bones, whioh are inconve- 
nient to man is alms; and your. pouring 
water from your bucket into that of your 
brother is alms for you.” 

GOSHAH-NISHIN (yet 6&8). 
Lit. ‘One who site in a corner.” A Persiat 
term for a devout person who in retirement. 
angapes in the ccntémplation of the Deity. 


GOSPEL. Arabic Injil (Jeet). 
A term applied to the whole of the New Tes- 
tament scriptures, [NEW TESTAMENT. | 


GRAMMAR. [1imv ’t-apaB.] 
GRANDFATHER. Arabic jadd 


(se). If a father die without appoint- 
ing en executor, the grandfather represents 
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the father And m making contracts of mar- 
riage, the grandfather has precedence of an 
exéoutor, although the executor takes prece- 
dence in managing the property. (Hzdayah, 
vol, iy. p. 555.) Incase of the father being 
poor, it ig tbe duty of the grandfather to act 
for his grandchild in the distribution of alms, 
&e. (Idem, vol, ii. p 244.) 

GRANDMOTHER. Arabic jaddah 
(84>). If the mother of an infant 
die, the right Aizdnah, or guardianship, rests 
with the maternal grandmother in preierence 
to the paternal; but if she be not living, the 
paternal grandmother hag the righi prior to 
any other relation, The paternal grandmother 
is also entitled to a eixth of the effects of a 
child of her sen, if the child’s mother be dead, 
as being-the mother's share. (Hiddyak, vol. i. 
p. 386.) 

GRAVE. Arabis gebr (3); Heb. 
Sp) The graves of Muhammadans 
ure so dug as to allow the body to lie with its 
face towards Makkah; consequently in India 
they are dug from north toseuth. Tb is usvai 
to dig a grave the depth equal to the height of 
the breast of a middle-sized man, and to make 
a recess at the bottem, which is ealled lahd,in 
which the body is placed. The body having 
been placed in this recess, it is closed with 
unburnt bricks, and the grave is filled with 
earth and a mound raised over it. : 

The Traditions of Muhammad, as weil as 
the works of Muslim doctors, all teach that 
a dead body is conscious of pain, and there- 
fore great care is taken to prevent any pres- 
sure upon the body. 

‘Amir relates that his father Safd ibn Abi 
Waqqas said on his death-bed, “Make a 
lahd for rae towards Makkah, and put anburni 
bricks upon my grave, as was done in the 
ease of ths Prophet (Sahihu-Afusiim, p. 211). 

Sufyadn at-Tammar relates that he “ saw the 
Prophet’s grave, and the top of it was like a 
camel's back,” (Sahithu l- Bukhari.) 

Tbn ‘Abbas says “a red cloth was placed 
upon the Prophet’s grave.” (Misikat, book 
v. ¢. Vi. 

Jabir says “the Prophet prohibited build- 
ing with mortar on graves, and also placing 
inscriptions upon them.” (Adsshkal, book v. 
c. vi.) But notwithstauding this tradition 
(which is acted upon by the Wahhabis), 
musonry tombs are most common in all parts 
of Islam, and form seme of the most stmking 
specimens of Muhammaduan architecture 
{ TOMBS. | 

GRAVH, The Punishments of the. 
[{AZABU 'L-QazR. | 

GREEKS. Arabic ar-Rim (py\\), 
by which is meant the Byzantine or Eastern 
Empire. Inthe xxxth chapter ¢f the Quin, 
entitled the Stratu ’r-Riim, or the,“ Chapter 
of the Greeks,” there is a reference to the 
defeat of the Byzantine power by the Per- 
sians with a supposed prophecy of future suc- 
cesses. ‘The chapter begins thus :— 

“ Alif) Liam, Mim. THE GREEKS have 
been defeated 
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“In a land hard by: But after their defeat 
thev shal} defeat their foes, 

“In a few years. First and last is the 
affair with God. And on thet day shall the 
faithful rejoice 

In the aid of their God: He aideth whom 
He will ; and He is the Mighty, the Merciful. 

“ Tt js the promise of God: To his promise 
God will net be untrue: but most men know 
if not.” 

Following al-Baiziwi, the Jalalan, and 
other commentators, Sale remarke thet— 

The accomplisiment of the propbecy con- 
tainad in this passugs, which is very famous 
among the Muhammadans, heing insisted on 
by their doctors as a convincing proof that 
the Qur'an really came down from heaven, it 
may be excusable to be a little particular. 

The passage is said to have been revealed 
on occasion of a great victory obtained by the 
Persians over the Greeks, the news whereof 
coming te Makkah, the infidels became 
strangely slated, end began to abuse Muham- 
mad and his followers, imagining that this 
success of the Persians, who, like themselves, 
were idolators, and supposed to have no 
seriptures, against the Christians, who pre- 
tended as well as Muhammad to worship one 
God, aud to have divine scriptures, was an 
earvest of their own future successes against 
the Propbet, and those of his religion, to 
eheck which vain hopes it was foretold in the 
woras of the text, taat how improbable soever 
ig might seem, yet the scale should be turned 
in a few years, and the vanquished Greeks 
prevail as remarkably agamst the Persians. 
That this prophecy was exactly fulfilled, the 
commentators fail not te observe, though 
they do not exactly agree in the aeconnts 
they give of its accomplishment, the number 
ef years between the two actions being not 
precisely determined. Some place the vic~ 
tory geined by the Persians in the fifth year 
before the Hijrah, and their defeat by the 
Oreeks In the second year after it, when the 
battle of Badr was fought; otkers place the 
former in the third or fourth year before 
the Hijrah, and the latter in the end of the 
sixth or beginning of the seventh year after it, 
when the expedition of al-Hudeibiyah was 
undertaken. Thé date of the victory gained 
by the Greeks in the first of these accounts, 
interferes with a story which the commenta~ 
tors tell, of a wager laid by Abia Bakr with 
Ubaiy ibn Khalf, who turned this prophecy 
into ridicule. Abi Bakr at first laid ten 
young cameis that the Persians should re- 
ceive an overthrow within three years, but on 
his aequainting Muhammad with what he had 
dono, that Prophet told him that the word 
bi*z, made use of in this passage, signified no 
determinate nutaber of years, but any number 
from three te nine (though some suppose the 
tenth year is-included), and therefore advised 
him to prolong the time and to raise the 
wager, which he accordingly proposed to 
Ubaiy, and they agreed that the time assigned 
should be nine years and the wager a hun- 
dred camels. Before the time was elapsed, 
Ubaiy died of a wound received at Ubud, in 
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the third yea: of the Hijrah; but the event 
afterwards showing that Abit Bakr had won, 
he received the camels of Ubay’s heirs, and 
breught them in triumph to Muhammad. 
History informs us that the suecesses of 
Khosru Parviz, King of Persia, whe carried 
ov a terzible war against the Greek empire, 
to revenge the death of Maurice, his father- 
in-law, slain by Phocas, wers very great, and 
contmued in an uninterrupted course for two- 
and-twenty years. Particularly in the year 
of Christ 615, abyut the beginning of tha 
sixth year before the Hijrah, the Peraiane, 
taving the preceding year conquered Syria, 
made thenselves masters of Palestine and 
took Jerusalem. which seems to be tbat signal 
advantage gained over the Greeks mentioned 
in this passage, as agreeing best with the 
terms hefe used, and most likely to alarm the 
Arabs by reason of their vicinity to the scene 
of action; and there was so little probabillty 
at that time of the Greeks being able to re- 
trieve their losses much less to distress the 
Persians, that in the following years the 
arms of the letter made stifl farther and 
more considerable progresses, and a4 length 
they laid siege to Constantinople itself. But 
in the year 625, in which the fourth year of 
the Hijrah began, abut ten years alter the 
taking of Jerusalem, the Greeks, when if was 
least expected, gained a remarkable victory 
over the Persians, and not only obliged them 
to quit the territories of the empire. by car- 
tying the war into their own conntry, but 
drove them to the last extremity, and spoited 
the capital city al-Madayin; Heraclas en 
joying thenceforward a continued series of 
goot! fortune, to the deposition and death of 


Khosrii. (Sale’s Koran, in loco.) 
GROVE, The. Arabic Arkuk (483). 


The Ashdbu 'l-Aikah, or “the people of the 
Grove,” are mentioned four times in the 
Qur'an, Siirahs xv. 78, xxvi. 176, xxviii. 21, 
1. 13, as being a tribe or class of people who 
treated tbe prophets as liars. The following 
particulars regarding them aregiyen in Siireh 
xxvi. 170 :— 

“ The people of the grove of Madyan treated 
the Apostles as liars. 

* When Shu‘alb their brother suid to them, 
* Will ys not fear God? 

“T truly am your truetworthy Apostle. 

“ Wear God, then, and obey me: 

“No reward ask J of you for this: my 
ward is of the Lord of the Worlds alone.” 


GUARDIANSHIP. Guardianship 
over a yainor is of two kinds: wrldyan 
(Ko34) or guardianship of the property aud 
education and marriage of the ward, and 
hizanah (4s), or guardianship over the 
rearing and bringing up of the child 

Guardians are either so by natural right or 
by testament, or by appointment by « judge. 

The guardianship of # minor for the wa- 
nagement, and. preservation of his property 
devolves first dn his or her fathor, then ou 
the father's executor, next on the paternal 
grandfather, then on his executor, then on 
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the executors of such executors, next an the 
ruling power or his representative, the Qazi, 
or judge. In default of a father, father's 
father, and. their executors, as above, all of 
whom are termed near guardians, it rests in 
the Qazi to appoint a gnardian of an infant's 
property. The other paternal kinsmen who 
are termed remote kindred, and the mother 
succecu. according to proximity, to the goar- 
dianship of an infant for the purpose of edu- 
cation and marrige; they have no right to 
pe guardians of his property, unless ‘ap- 
pointed to be so by the ruling authority, or in 
the original proprietors will, proved by com- 
potent witnesses. The mother’s. right of 
guardianship is. however, forfeited upon her 
being remarried to a stranger, but regatned 
wheu she fs divorced by him, and has again 
become a widow. 

In default. of the mother as well as of the 
paternal kindred of a minor, his maternal 
relations are, according to proximity, entitled 
to guardianship for thé purposes of educa- 
tion snd marriage, and not for the manage- 
ment of his property, unlegs so appotnted in 
the late owner's will or by the Qazi. 

The general rule is that e guardian, execu- 
tor, or anyone who hasthe care of the pergon 
and property of s minor, can enter into a 
contract which is or itkely to be advantageous 
and not injurious to his ward, 

A guardian may sell or purchase moveables 
on atesunt.of his ward, either for an equiva~ 
jent or at such 2 rate as to oceasicn an incon- 
siderable less. buf net at such a rate as to 
make the loss great and apparent. (Azddyah 
vol, iv, p. 583.) 

A guardian is allowed to borrow money for 
the support and education of his ward, eyen 
by pawmng the minor’s property ; the debt so 
contracted unvet be paid out of his (the 
minor's} estate, or by him whon he comes of 
age. 

tt ig not lawful. for a guardian to pledge 
into his own hands goods belonging to his 
ward on account of a debt due te him or inte 
the hands of his child being an infent, or 
into the hands of his slave being a merchant 
ond iree from debt, (Hiddya/t, vol. iv. p. 
274.) 

A father can pawn the goods of his infant 
child inte his own hands for a debt due from 
the child, or into the hands of another of his 
children being an infant. 

A father may also pawn oo account of bis 
own debt the goods belonging to, his minor 
son, who ou coming of age will redeem the 
goads discharging the debt, and have a claim 
on the father for the sui. 

The contract of pawn entered into py a 
father with respect to his minor child’ good 
camiot be annulled by to minor, even if it 
were not for his own debt or for his own 
benefit 

The mother is, of all the persons, the best 
entitled to the custody Chizanah) of hex infant 
ebiid during marriages and after separation 
from her husband, untess she be an apostate, 
oy Wicked..or unworthy to be trusted: 
(Fatadwa-t-' Alamgiri, vo}. i. p. 728.) 
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Next the mother’s mother how high soever 
is eutitled to the custody (hizdnah) of a 
child; failing her by death, ov marriage 
to a stranger, the full sister is entitled ; 
failing ber by death or marriage to a 
stranger, the half-sister by the mother. On 
failure of her in the same way the daughter 
of the full sister, then the daughter of the 
half-sister by the mother. Next the maternal 
aunt in the same way, and then the paternal 
aunts also in like manner, (Fatdwa-i--Alam- 
giri, vol.i. p. 728.) 

An umm-i-walad (or afewmale slave who has 
borne a child to her master), when emanci- 
pated, obtains the right of taking her child. 
(Hiddyah, vol. i. p. 389.) 

When it is necessary to remove a boy from 
the custody of women, or there is no woman 
of his own people to take charge of him, he 
is to be given up to his agnate male rela- 
tives (‘asabah). Of these the father is the 
first, then the paternal grandfather, how 
high soever, then the full brother, then the 
half-brother by the father, then the son of the 
fall brother, then the son of the half-brother 
by the father, then the full paternal uncle, 
then the half paternal uncle by the father, 
then the sons of paternal uncles in the same 
order. But though a boy may be given up to 
the son of his paternal nnele, a girl should 
not be entrusted to him 

No male has any right to the custody of a 
female child, but one who is within the pro- 
hibited degrees of relationship to her; and an 
‘agabah who is profligate has no right to her 
custody. (Fatawa-2-'Alamgiri, vol. i. p. 729.) 

A female's custody of a boy terminates 
when he is seven ysars old, and of a girl at 
her puberty. 

Male custody of a bey continues till pu- 
berty, of a female not only till puberty, but till 
she can be safely left to herself and trusted 
to take care of herself. 

When a female has neither father nor 
grandfather nor any of her ‘agadbah to take 
charge of her, or the ‘asabah is proiligate, it 
is the duty of the judge to take cognizance of 


her condition; and if she can be trusted to- 


take care of herself, he should. allow her to 
live alone, whether she be a virgin or a sotyi- 
dah, and if not, he should place her with some 
female amin, or trustee, in whom be has con- 
fidence; for: he is the superintendent of all 


Muslims. (Fatdwd-i-Alamgiri, vol. i. p. 780.) | p. 291.) 
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When a mother refuses to take charge of a 
child without hire, it may be committed to 
another. 

A boy or girl having passed. the period of 
hizanah, has no option to be with one parent 
in preference to the other, but must neces- 
sarily thenceforth remain in charge of the 
father. (Hidéyak, vol. i. p. pn 

Before the completion of % , or disso- 
lution of marriage, the proper place of hiza- 
nah is that where the husband and wife live, 
and the former cannot take away the child 
out of the custody of the latter. After com- 

letion of her ‘id?dah, and eeparation from her 

usband, a woman can take her child to the 
place of her nativity, provided the marriage 
had been contracted there, or it is so neal 
from the plece of separation ér husband's 
residence. thet if the husband should leave 
the latter in the morning to visit the- child, 
he can return to his residence before night. 
There is also no objection to her removing 
with the child from a village t6 the city or 
chief town of the district, the same being ad~ 
vantageous to the child, and in no respect 
injurious to the father. If the child's mother 
be dead, and its hizdnah or custody has 
passed to the maternal grandfather, she can- 
not remove the child to her own city, though 
the marriage had taken place there. Other 
women than the grandmother are like ber in 
respect to the place of hizdnah. 

When an umm i-walad has been emancipated, 
she has no right to take her child from the 
city in which the father is residing. 

(Hidayah, vol.i.; Fatawa-t- A lamgiri, vol. 1.3 
Durru ‘l-Mukhiar, p. 846: Jamu 'r-Rumiiz ; 
pogo Lectures, 1879; Bailie’s Digest, p. 

30. 


GUEST. Arabic zaif (A). 
{HosPita ry. } 
GURZ (5S). (1) The Persian 


word for the mitragah, or iron mace, where 
with the infidel dead are smitten in their 
graves by the angels Munkar and Nakir. 
[AZABU 'L-QABR. | 

(2) An iron mace pointed at one end and 


' having a knob at the other covered with 


spikes, and used by the Gurz Mar, or Rufati 
faqirs, for striking against thoir breasts in 
their devotional exercises. (Qénin-i-Lslam, 


H. 


HABA’ (s42). “Dust,” especially 
the finer particles which fly about and are 
only conspicuous in the sun’s rays. 

A term used by the Sifi mystics for those 
portions of matter (hayi/a) which God has 
distributed in creation. (‘Abdu 'r-Razzaq’s 
Diet. of Safi Terms.) j 


HABIB an-NAJIARB (;\psdtongen), 
“Habib the Carpentor,” whose story is told 
in the Qur'in (Strab xxxvi, 12), as fellows :-— 

“Set forth to them the instance of the 
people of the city (ze. of Antioch) when the 
Sent Ones ceme to it. : 

“When wo sent two (ic. John and Jude} 
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unto them and they charged them both with 
imposture—therefore with a third (i.€. Simon 
Peter) we strengthened. them: and they said. 
‘Verily we are the Sent unto you of Ged. 

“They said, ‘Ye are only men like us: 
Nought hath the God of Merry sent dowu. 
Ye do nothing but lic.’ 

“They said, ‘Our Lord knoweth that we 
are aurely sent unto you; 

4 ion proclaim a clear message is our only 
uty.’ 

“They said, Of a truth we augur ill trom 
you; if ye desist not we will surely stone you. 
and a grievous punishment will surely befall 
you from us. 

“They said, ‘Your augury of illis with 
yourselves, Will ye be warned? Nay, ye 
are an erring: people.” 

_“ Then fromthe end of the city a man (ze, 
Habib, the carpenter) came rimning- He 
said ‘O my people! follow the Sent Ones ; 
<Wollow those who ask net of you a re- 
compence and who are rightly guided. 

*<¢ And why should I not worship Him who 
made me, and to whom ye shall be brought 
back ? 

“Shall I take gods beside Him? If the 
God of: merey be pleased. to aillict me, their 
intercession will not avert from me aught, 
nor will they deliver: 

*< Truly then should I be ina mauifest error 

“¢ Verily, in your Lovd have Ll believed; 
therefore hear me.’ ; 

*s.~-[t was said to him,’ Enter thou into 
Paradise > (Ze. after they had-.stoned him to 
death). And he said, ‘Oh that my people 
kiew 

“¢How gravious God hath been to me and 
that He hath made me one of Ais honourcd 
ones.” 

“But uo army sent we down out of heayen 
after his deah, nor were we then sending down 
ony angels — P ; 

‘There was but one shout from Gabriel, 
and lo! they wore extinct. 

“Oh! the misery that rests upon my ser- 
yants! No apostle cometh to them but they 
faugh hin to seorn.” 

Al-Baizawi, the commentator, says the 
people of the City of Antioch were idolacers. 
and that Jesus sent two of his discipies, Yahya 
and Yinas (John and Jude)to preach to them. 
And when they arrived, they met Habih, the 
carpenter, to whom they made known their 
inission. Habib said, “What signs ean ye 
show that ye are sent of God?” And the dis- 
siples replied, “We can heal the sick and 
give sight to those who are born blind, and 
eure the leprosy.” Then Habib brought his 
sick sou to them. and they laid their hands 
upon him and he was healed, And Habib 
believed on Jesus, and he inade known the 
gospel to the people of the city. Many of the 
people then caine to the disciples and were 
also healsd. The news then reached the ear 
of the governor of the city, and he sent for 
the two disciples and they preached. to him. 
He replied, “Is your God difterent from our 
God?” They said. “Yes, He it is who 
made thee and th; gods.” The governor then 
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sent then. away and put them in prison 
When they were in prison, Tesus sent Shain‘tin 
(Siinon Peter), and he came secretly and made 
friends with the servants of the governor, and 
in time gained access to the governor's pre- 
sence, and performed 4 miracle in the pre- 
sence of the governor by raising a child whe 
had been dead sevendays, The child when 
raised from the dead, said he had seen Jesus 
Christ in heaven, and that he’ had interceded 
for the three disciplss in prison. The 
governor believed and many others with 
him. Those whe did not believe raised a dis- 
turhance in the.city, and Habib the carpenter 
exhorted them to believe. For this he was 
stoned, and, having died, entered into Paradise, 

Hahbib’s tonib is still seen at Antioch, and is 
visited by Mnhammadans as a shrino, 


HABIL (jj), [anet.] 
HABWAH (dys), The posture of 


sitting with the legs and thigha contracted 
towards the belly the back bent forwards, 
and supported in that position by the arms 
crossed over the knees. Muslims are tor- 
bidden to sib in this posture during the re- 
cital of the Khutbah ou Fridays (Mishkat 
book ty. p. 45, pt. 2) as it inclines to drowsiness. 


HADAS (4:40). State of an un- 


clean person, of one who has not performed 
the usual ablutious bofers prayer. 


HADD (=), pl. audid. In its pri- 
mitive sense Aadd signifies ‘ obstruction,” 
whence a porter or gate-keeper is called 
haddad ovr “obstructer,”’ from his office of 
prohibiting people trom entering. In law it 
expresses the punishments, the limits ot which 
have Been defined by Muhammad either in the 
Qur’an or tn the Hadig. These punishinents 
are (1) For adultery, stoning ; (2) For forntca- 
tion, a hundred stripes; (8) For the false 
vecusation of a married person with odultery 
(or Que f), eighty stripes; (4) For apostasy, 
death; (5) For drinking wine, eighty stripes ; 
(6) For ¢he ft, the eutting off of the vigbt hand ; 
(1) Foy Aightway robbery : for simple robbery: or 
the Highway, the loss of hands and teet; fo. 
rohbery with murder. dexth, either by the 
sword or by crueifixion, (Hiddyah. vol ii. 
p. 1. [ponrsument.} 

Ac-HADID (442)\). “Tron.” The 
title of the Lvuth Strah of the Qur’an in 
which the word occurs (verse 25): “ We sent 
down fron in which are both keen violenee and 
advantage to men” 

HADIS (se). What happens 
for the first time; new, fresh. That which 
is born in time as opposed to gadim, or that 
which is without a beginning, as God. 

HALAS (ts), pl. chadis. 
DLTTON. | 

HADIS. QUDSE (8 erat). A 
divine saying. <A term.used for a kadis which 
rejates a revelation from God in the language 
of the Prophet. An example is found in the 
Miskkat (book i.c. i. pt. 1): “ Abit Hurairah 
said, ‘ The Prophet of God related these words 
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of God, “The sons of Adam vex me, and 
abuse the age, whereas [ am The AGH 
itself: In my hands are all events: I havo 
made the day and night.”’” 


HADIYAH (&s2), A present or 
offering made to persons of consequence, 
kings or rulers. 


HADY (542). Cattle sacrificed at 
Makkah during the Pilgrimage, as distin- 
guished from animals sacrificed on the Great 
Festival, which are called uzhiyah. These 
animals are branded and sent off with strings 
round their necks, as offerings to the sacred 
temple. They may be baliocks, or camels, or 
sheep, or goats. (Mishkat, book xi. ¢, viii.) 


HAFIZ (bile). Tht. “A guardian” 
or protector, (1) One of the names of God, 
ul-Hafiz, (2) A governor, ey. Hafizn’!-Bart: 
the guardian of the Makkan temple. (3) One 
who has committed the whole of the Qur’an 
to memory. 

‘Usman, relates that the Prophet said: 
“The best person amongeat youis he who has 
learnt the Quy’an and teackes it, (Mieshkaz, 
book vii. c. i.) In the east it is usual for 
blind men to vommit the @ur’an to memory, 
and to thus obtain the honourable distinction 
of Hafiz. 

HAFSAH (ds). One of Muham- 
mad’s wives. She was the daughter of ‘Umar, 
and the widow 6f Khunais, an early convert 
to Islam. She married Muhammad abont six 
months after her former husband’s death. 
During the lifetime of the Prophet she was a 
person of considerzble influence in his coun- 
sels, being the daughter of ‘Umer. She sur- 
vived Muhammad some years, and hus re- 
corded several traditions of his sayings. 


HAGAR. Arabic Hajar (>). 
The slave wife of Abraham and the mother 
of Ishmaei. Al-Baizawi says that Hajar was 
the elave girl of Sarah, the wife of Abraham, 
and she admitisd her to Abraham, and from 
her was born Ishmael. Sarah became jealous 
of Hajar (because, she bad a son), and she 
demanded of Abraham that he should put 
both the mother and. child away, and he sent 
them away in the direction of Makkah, and 
at Makkah God produced for them. the spring 
Zamzam [zamzam! When the tribe of Jur- 
hum saw that there was water in that place, 
they said to Hajar, “Ti yon will share with 
us the water of this spring, we will share with 
you the milk of onr herds,” and from that 
time Makkah hecame a place of importance. 
(Tafsiru *l-Batzawi, p. 424.) 


HATR. Arabic sha‘r, sha‘ar (5%). 
Heb. “ww, 


x 

The sale of haman hair is unlawful in the 
sane mannor #s the use of it for any purpose 
is unlawful. Being » part of the human 
body, it is necessary to preserve it from dis- 
grace, to which an exposure of it to sale 
necessarily subjects it. It is related ia the 
traditions that God bas cursed women who use 
false hair. (Hidayal, vol, ii. p. 489.) fuman? 


AL-HAJARU ’L-ASWAD 


HAITIYAH (Sbfle), A sect of 
Muslims founded by Ahmad ibn Ha’it, who 
said there wers two Gods, one whose exis- 
tence is from sternity (gadim), t.e. Allah, 
and the other who is created in time (muhad- 
das), ic. al-Masth, (Christ), and that it is he 
who will judge the world in the last day. 
And he maintained thet this is the meaping 
of the words which oecur in the traditions: 
* God created man in his own image.” (Kztébu 
LTa‘rifat, in loco.) 

HAIWAN (glee). The animal 
creation; which ia divided into haiwan natigq, 
or rational beings; and hatwan saket, or 
irrational beings. [ANIMALS, B¥LNGS. | 

aL-HATY (.se/1); Heb. 77, “The 
Living One.” One of the ninety-aine atizibates 
of God. The term frequently cceurs in the 
Qur'an. 

HA’IZAH (Aah). 
woman. [{MENSTRUATION. ] 

HAJAR (>). [nAcar.] 

an-HAJARU L-ASWAD 
(Sp-S ett). Lit. “The Black Stone.” 
The famous black stone which forms part of 
the sharp angle of the Ka‘bah in the temple 
at Makkah. Mr. Burkhardt says, “It is an 
irregular oval, about seven inches in dia- 
meter, with an andulating surface, composed 
cf about 9 dozen smaller stones of different 
sizes and shapes, well joined together with a 
small quantity of ceraent, and perfectly well 
smoothed; it looks as if the whole had been 
broken into as many pieces by a vislent bfow, 
and then united again. It is very difficult to 
determine accurately the quality of this 
stone, which has been worn to its present 
sarface by the millions of touches and kisses 
it has received. It appeared to me like a 
laya, containing several small extraneous par- 
ticles of a whitish and of a yellow substance. 
its colour is now a deep reddish brown ap- 
proasching te black. It is surrounded on all 
aides by a border composed of a substance 
which ! took to be a close cement of pitch 
and gravel of a similar, but not quite the 
same, brownish colour. This border serves 
to support its detached piecex; it is two or 
three inches im braadth, and rises a little 
above the surfaeé of the stone. Both the 
border and the stone itself are enciroled by a 
silver band, broader below than ahove, and on 
the two sides, with s considerable swelling 
below, ag if a part of the stone were hidden 
under it. The Jower part of the border is 
studded with silver nails.” 

Captain Burton remarks, “The coloar ap- 
peared to me black and metallic, and the 
centre oi the stone was sunk abont two inches 
below the metallic circle. Round the sides 
was a reddish brown cement, almost level 
with the metal, and sloping down to the 
middle of the stono. The bend is now a 
massive arch of gold or silver gilt. I found 
the aperture in which the stone is, one span 
and three fingers broad.” 

According to Tbn ‘Abbas, Muhammad said 
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the. black stone came down from Paradise, 
and at the time of its descent it was whiter 
than milk, but that the sins of the children of 
Adam have caused it to be black, by their 
touching it. That on the Day of Resurrec- 
tion, when it will have two eyes, by which it 
will see and knew all those who touched it 
and kissed it, and when it will have a tongue 
to speak, it will give evidence in favour of 
those who touched and kiszed it, 

Maximus Tyrius, who wrote in the second 
century, says “ The Arabians pay homage to I 
know not what god, which they represent by 
a quadrangular stone,” alluding to the Ka‘bab 
or temple which contains the black stone. 
The Guebars or Ancient Persians, asserl 
that the Black Stone was amongst the 
imuges and relics left by Mahabad and his 
Successors in the Ka‘bah, and that it was an 
emblem of Saturn. It is probably an aéro- 
lite. and owes its reputation, like many others, 
to its fall from the sky, Its exisience as an 
object of adoration in aniconoclastic religious 
system, can only be accounted for by Muham- 
mads attempt to conciliate the idolaters of 
Arabia. 

A complete list of the falls of aerolites and 
metceric sicnes through the atmosphere, is 

ablished in the Kdinburgh Philosophical 
ournal, from a work by Chladni in Gorman, 
in which the subject is ably and fully treated. 


THE WAJARU’L-aswaD. (Burton. 


HAJB (+g). A legal term in 
the Muhammadan law of inheritance, signify- 
ing the cutting off of an heir from his portion. 

HAJI (ele), also hajj. A person 
who has performed the @ajj, or pilgrimage to 
Makkah. Itis retained as a title of honour by 
those who have performed the pilgrimage, 2.9. 
Haji Qasim, 7c. “ Qasim the Pilgrim.” [wass. | 

HAJJ (g>). Int. “setting out,” 
“tending towards.” The pilgrimage to Mak- 
keh performed in the month of Zi 'l-Hijjab. 
or the twelfth month of the Muhammadan 
year. Itis the fifth pillar of Muhammadan 
practical religion, and an incumbent religious 
duty, founded upon express injunctions in 
the Qur’an. According to Muhammed it is a 
divine institution, and has the following autho- 
rity in the Qur’an for its due observance :-— 

(It ts noticeable that all the verses in the 
Qur'an. with regard to the pilgrimage are in the 
later Surahs, when they are arranged ir. their 
chronological order.) 
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Stirah xxii, 28 :-— 

“ And proclaim to the peoples a PILGRIM- 
AGE (hazy). Let them come to thee on foot 
and on every fleet camel, arriving by every 
deep defile: 

* That they may bear witness of its bene- 
fits to them, and may make mention of God’s 
bame on the appointed days (z.e, the ten first 
days of Zi ‘t-Hijjah), over the brute beasts 
with which He hath supplied them for sus- 
tenance: Therefore eat thereof yourselves, 
and feed the veedy, the poor: 

“Then let them briug the neglect of their 
persons to a close, and. let them pay their 
vows, and circuit the ancient House. 

«This do. And he that respecteth the 
sacred ordinances of God, this will be best 
for hima with his Lord.” 

Sirah ii, 153 :— 

“* Verily, as-Saf@ and al-Marwah are among 
the signs of God: whoever then maketh a pil- 
grimage (hajj) to the temple, or visiteth it, 
shall not be to blame if he go round about 
them both. And as for him who of bis own 
accord doeth what ie good—God is Grateful, 
Knowing.” 

Idem, 192 :— 

“Accomplish the pilgrimage (hajj), and 
the visitation (‘umrah) for God: and if ye be 
hemmed in by foes, send whatever sacrifice 
shall be the easiest, and shave not your heads 
until the offering reach the place of. sacrifice. 
But whoever among you is sick or has an 
ailment of the head, must expiate by fasting, 
alms, or an offermeg. 

“ Aud when ye ere safe from joes, he who 
contents himself with the visitation (‘umrah) 
until the pilgrimage (haz), shall bring what- 
ever offering shall be the easiest. But he 
who findeth nothing io offer, shall fast three 
days in the pilgrimage itself, and seven days 
when ye return: they shall be ten days in 
all. This is binding on him whose famil 
shall not be present at thesacred Mosque (al- 
Masjidu ‘t-hardm). And fear God, and know 
that God is terrible in punishing. 

“ Let the pilgrimage be made in the months 
alreedy known (2.2. Shawwal, Zi 1-Qa‘dah, 
and Zi. "l-Hijjah): whoever therefore under- 
taketh the pilgrimage therein, let him not 
know & woman, por transgress, nor wrangle 
in the pilgrimage. The good which ye do, 
God knoweth it. And provide for your 
journeys but the best provision is the fear of 
God: fear me, then, O men of understanding ! 

“It shall be no crime in youif ye seek an 
increase from your Lord (ze, to trade); and 
when ye pass swiftly on from ‘Arafat, then 
remember God near the holy temple (a/-Mas- 
jidu'l-hardm) ; and remember Him, because 
He hath guided you who before this were of 
those who went astray : 

“Then pass on quickly where the people 
quickly pass (2.e. from ‘Arafat), and ask par- 
don of God, for God is Forgiving, Merciful. 

‘6And when ye have finished your holy 
rites, remember God as ye remember your 
own. fathers, or with a yet more intense re- 
membrance! Some men there are who say, 
‘QO our Lord! give us our portion in this 
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world :’ but such shall have no portion in the 
néxt life: 

“And some say, ‘VU our Lord! give us 
good in this’ world and good in the next, and 
keep us from the torment of the fire.’ 

* They shall have the lot which they have 
merited; and God is swift to reckon. 

“Bear God in mind during the stated daye: 


HAJJ 


out if any haste away in two days (i.e. after 


whe haj7), it shall be no fault in him: And if 
any tarry longer, it shall be no fault in him, 
if he fear God. Fear God, then, and know 
that to Him shall ye be gatbered.” 

Sirah iii. 90 :— 

“The first temple that was founded for 
mankind, was that in Bakkah (i.e. Makkah)— 
Blessed, and a guidance to human beings. 

“In it are evident signs, even the standing- 
place of Abraham (Magamy Ibrahim): and he 
who entereth it is safe. And the pilgrimage 
to the temple, is a service due to God from 
those who are able to journey thither.” 

Sirah v. 2.— 

* Q Believers! violate veither the rites of 
God, nor the sacred montu, nor the offering, 
nor its ornaments, (2.e, on the necke of eni- 
mals), nor those who press on to the sacred 
house (a/-Baztu *l-Haran), seeking favour 


from their Lord and his good pleasure in them.” 


The performance of the pilgrimage is in- 
cumbent upon every Muslim, once in his life- 
time, if he be an adult, free, sane, well in 
health, and has suflicient money for the ex- 
penses of tha journey and for the support of 
his family during his absence. 

If a woman perform the pilgrimage she 
must do itin company with her husband, or 
a near relative (muhram). If she can obtain 
the protection of a near relative and Aas the 
necessary expenses for the journey, it is not 
lawful for her husband to prevent her perform- 
ing the pilgrimage, This mahramis a near re- 
lative whom it is not lawful for her to marry. 

The Imam ash-Shafil denies the necessity 
of such attendance, stating that the Qui’an 
makes no such restriction. His objection is, 
however, met by a Tradition. “A certain 
man came to the Prophet and said: ‘ My wife 
is about to make the hajj, but Iam called to 
go on a warlike expedition.” The Prophet 
said: Turn away from the war aad accom- 
pany thy wife in the hajj.’” 

For a lawful hajj there are three actions 
which are farz. and five which are wajid ; all 
the rest are sunnah or musiahaib. The farz 
are to wear no other garment except the 
thram; to stand in ‘Arafat; to make the 
tawaf, or circuit round the Ka‘bah. 

The wajzb duties are : to stay in al-Muzdali- 
fah ; to run between Mount as-Safa and Mount 
al-Marwah; to perform the Ramyu ’r-Rijam, 
or the casting of the pebbles; if the pilgrims 
are non-Meccans, to make an extra tawaf; to 
shave thé head after the pilgrimage is over. 

The hajj must be made at the appointed 
season. Siirah ti, 193: “Let the pilgrimage 
be made in the months already known.” 
These months are Shawwal, Zu ’'l-Qa‘dah, and 
the first ten days of Zi ‘l-Hijjah. The actual 
hajj must be in the month Zi 1-Hijjah, but 
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the preparations for, and the niyah, or in- 
tention of the hajj can be made in the two 
preceding months. The ‘umrah, or ordinary 
visitation [‘uMRAH], can be done at any 
ime of the year except on the ninth and 
four succeeding days of Za ‘l-Hijjah. On 
each of the various roads leading to Mak- 
kah, there are at a distance of about five 
or six miles from the city stages called 
Migat. The following are the names. Qn 
the Madinah road, the stage is called Zu ’l- 
Halifah ; on the ‘Iraq road, Zatu ‘Arq ; on the 
Syrian road, Hujfah; on the Najd road, 
Qarn ; on the Yaman road, Yalamlaim. 


THE PILGRIN. 


The following is the orthcdox way of per- 
forming.the pilgrimage, founded upon the ex- 
ample of the Prophet. himself. (See Sahihku 'l- 
Bukhari, Kitabu ‘l-Mandsik, p. 205.) 

Upon the pilgrim’s arrival at the last 
stage near Makkah, he bathes himself, and 
performs two rak‘ah prayers, and then divest- 
ing himself of his clothes, he assumes the 
pilgrim’s sacred robe, which is called ¢hram. 
This garment consists of two seamless wrep- 
pers, one being wrapped round the waist, and 
the other thrown loosely over the shoulder, 
the head being left uncovered. Sandals may 
also be worn, but not shoes or boots. After 
he has assumed the pilgrim’s garb, he must 
not anoint his head, shave any part of his 
body, pare his nails, nor wear any other gar- 
ment than the ihrém. The pilgrim having now 
entered upon the haji, faces Makkah, and 
makes the nitive (intention), and says: *O 
God, I purpose to make the hajj; make this 
service easy to me and acespt it from me.” 
He then proceeds on his journey to the sacred 
city and on his way, as well as at different 
periods in the pilgrimage, he recites, or sings 
with o lond voice, the pilgrim’s song, called 
the falbeyah (a word signifying waiting or 
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standing for orders). In Arabic it runs thus 
(as given in the Sahihu ’l- Bukhari, p. 210) :— 

“ Tabbaika! Allahumma! Labbatka! 
Labbatka! Lé Shavika laka! Labbatka ! 
Inna 'l-hamda wa n-ni‘mata laka, wa ’l- 

mutku laka ! 
La sharika laka !” 

Which, folowing the Persian commeniator, 
‘Abdu ’l-Haqq, may be translated as follows :— 
“T stand up for Thy service,O God! IT 


stand up! 
I stand up! There is no partner with 
Thee! I stand up! 


Verily Thine is the Praise, the Blessing 
and the Kingdom ! 
There is no partner with Thee!” 
Immediately on his arrival at Makkah he 
performs legal ablutions in the Masjidu ’1- 
haram, and then kisses the black stone (al- 
Hajaro ‘l-aswad). He then encompasses the 


Ka‘bah seven times; three times at a quick. 


step or ron, and four times at a slow pace, 
These acts are called the tawaf and are per- 
formed by commencing on the right and 
leaving the Ka‘bah on the left. Hach time 
aa the pilgrim passes round the Ka‘bah, be 
touches the Ruknu ’l-Yamani, or the Yamani 
corner, and kisses the sacred black stone. He 
then proceeds to the Magamwu Ibrahim (the 
place of Abraham), where he recites the 119th 
verse of the umd Sirah of the Qur’an, “ Take 
ye the station of Abraham for a place of 
prayer,” and performs two rak‘ah prayers, 
after which he returns to the black stone and 
kisses it. He then goes to the gate of the 
temple leading to Mount as-Safa, and from it 
asconds the hill, reciting the 153rd verse of 
the umd Surah of the Qur’an, ‘‘ Verily as-Safé, 
and al-Marwah are the signs of God.” Having 
arrived ot the summit of the mount, turning 
towards the Ka‘bah, he recites the following :— 

“ There is nc deity but only God! God is 
great! There .+ nc deity but God alone! 
He hath performed His promise, and hath 
aided His servant and hath put to flight the 
hosts of infidels by Himself alone!” 

These words are recited thrice. He then 
ruos from the top of Mount as-Safa to the sum- 
zit of Mount al-Marwah seven times, repeating 
ine aforesaid prayers on the top of each hill. 
This is the sixth day, the evening of which 
is spent.at Makkah, where he again encom- 
passes the Ka‘bah. 

Upon the seventh day he listens to the 
khutbah, or oration, in the great mosque, in 
which are set forth the excellences of the 
pilgrimage and the necessary duties required 
of al! true Muslims on the following days, 

On the eighth day, which is called Tarwi- 
yah, he proceeds with his fellow pilgrims to 
Mine, where he stays and performs the usual 
services of the Muslin ritual, and remains 
the night. , 

The next day (the ninth), after morning 
prayer, ne proceeds to Mount ‘Arafat, where 
he recites the usual prayers and listens to 
another khutbah. He then leaves for al-Muz- 
dalitah, a place midway between Mina and 
‘Arafat, where be should arrive for the sun- 
set prayer. 
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The next day, the tenth, is the Yaumu ’n- 
Nahr, or the “Day of Sacrifice,” known all 
through the Muslim world and celebrated as 
the ‘Jd "l-Azha. Early in the morning, the 
pilgrims having said their prayers at Muzda- 
Ufah, then proceed in a body te three pillars 
in Mina, the first of which is called the 
Shatanu *i-Kabir, or “Great Devil.” The 
pilgrim casts seven stones at each of 
“nese pillars, the ceremony being ¢alled the 
Ramyu ’r-Rijam, or casting of stones. Hold- 
ing the rajm, or pebble between the thutab 
and fore-finger of the right hand, the pilgrim 
throws itat a distance of not less than fifteen 
feet, and says—‘In the name of God, the 
Almighty, I do this, and iv hatred of the 
devil and his shame.” The remaining six 
stones are thrown in the same way. It is 
said that this ecremony has been performed 
ever since the days of Abrabam. The pil- 
grim then returns to Mina and performs the 
sacrifice of the ‘[du’l-Azke. The victim may 
be a sheep, or 4 goat, or a cow, or a camel, 
according to the means of the pilgrim. 

Placing its head towards the Ka bah, its 
fore-legs being bandaged together, the pil- 
grim stands on the right side of his victim 
and plunges the knife into its throat with 
great force, and cries with a loud voice, 
“ Allahu Akbar!” ‘Ged is great! O God, 
accept this sacrifice from me!” 

This ceremony concludes the pilgrimage, 
and the haji or pilgrim then gets himself 
shaved and his nails payed, and the. chram 
ox pilgrim garment is removed. Although 
the pilgrimage is over, he should still rest at 
Makkah the three following days, which are 
known as the Ayywnu ’t-Tashriq, or the days 
of drying up of the blood of the sacrifice. 
Three well-earned days of rest after the 
peripatetic performance of the last four days. 

Before he leaves Makkah he should once 
more perform the cireuits round the Ka‘bah 
and throw stones at the Satanic pillars at 
Mina, seven times. He should also drink of 
the water of the zamzam well. 

Most Muslims then go to al-Madinah, and 
make their salutations .at the shrine of Mu- 
hammad, This is regarded as an incumbent 
duty by all except the Wahhabis, who hold 
that to make tiie visitation of the Prophet's 
tomb a religious ceremony is shirk, or asso- 
ciating the creature with God. 

From the time the pilgrim has assumed 
the ihram until he takes it off, he must abstain 
from worldly affairs and devote himselientirely 
to the duties of the hajj. He is uct allowed 
to hunt, though he may eatch fish if he can. 
“©Q Believers, kill no game while ye are on 
pilgrimage.” (Sirah v. 96.) The Prophet 
also said: **He who shows the place where 
game is to be found is equaily as bad as the 
man who kills it.” The haji must not serateh 
himeolf, lest vermin be destroyed, or a hair be 
uprooted. Should he feel uncomfortable, he 
must rub himself with the open palm. of his 
hand. Vhe face and head must be: left nn- 
covered, the hair on the head and beard un- 
washed and mnocui. “Sbave.not your heads 
until the offering reach the place of sacrifice,” 
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(Sirah ii, 192.) On arriving at an elevated 
place, ov descending a valley, on meeting any 
one. on entering thé city of Makkah or the 
sacred temple, the haji should continually 
repeat the word “‘ Labbaika, Labbatka”; and 
whenever he sees the Ka‘bah he should recite 
the Takbir, “ God is great!” and the Ta’lh 
* There is no deity but God!” 

The pilgrimage known as the hajj, as has 


been already stated, can only be made on the 


appointed days of the month of Zu 1-Hijjab. 
A visit at any other time is called the ‘Umrah. 
(‘umzaa.] If the pilgrim arrives as late as 
the ninth day, avd is in time to spend that 
day, he can still perform the pilgrimage legally. 

The pilgrimage cannot be performed by 
proxy by Sunni Muslims, but is allowed by 
the Shi‘ahs, and it is by both considered a 
meritorious act to pay the expenses of one 
who cannot afford to perform it. But if-a 
Muhammadan on his death-bed bequeath a 
sum of money to be paid to a certain person 
to perform the pilgrimage, it is considered to 
satisfy the claims of the Muslim law. If a 
Muslim have the means of performing the 
pilgvimage, and omit to do so, its omission is 
equal to a kabirah, or mortal sin. 

According to the saying of the Prophet 


(Mishkat, book xi. ch. 1), the merits of a pil-— 


grimage to Makkeh are very great :— 

“He who makes a. pilgrimage for God’s 
sake, and does not talk loosely, nor act 
wickedly, shall returnas pure from sin as the 
day on which he was born.” “ Verily, they 
(the hajj und the ‘umrah) pvt away poverty 
and sin like the fires of a forge removes 
dross. The reward of a pilgrimage is para- 
dise.” * When you see 2 pilgrim, salute and 
embrace him, and request him to ask pardon 
of God for you, for his own sins have been 
forgiven and his supplications will be 
accepted.” 

For a philological and technical explana- 
tion of the following terms which occur in 
this account of the hajj, refer to the words 
as they occur in this dictionary: ‘ARAFAH, 
AYYAMU: 'T-TABHRIQ, HAJARU ’L-ASWAD, BAJI, 
IHRAM, MAHWAH, MASJIDU “L-HARAM, MAQAMU 
IBRAHIM, MAWRAM, MIQAT, MUZDALIFAH, Ta- 
WAF, ‘UMRAH, RAMYU "L-JIMAR, ZAMZAM, TAL- 
BIYAH, RUK’NU ’L-YAMANI, TARWIAH, KHUT- 
BAH; ‘IDU 'L-AZHA, SAFA, 

The Muslim who has performed the pil- 
grimage is called a haji, which titie he retains, 
eg. Haji Qasim, the Pilgrim Qasim. 

Only five Englishmen are known to have 
visited Makkah, and to have witnessed the 
ceremonies of the pilgrimage :— Joseph Pitts, 
of Exeter, av. 1678; John Lewis Burck- 
hardt, a.p, 1814; Lieutenant Richard Burton, 
of the Bombay Army, a.D. 1853; Mr. H. 
Bicknell, aw. 1862; Mr. T. F. Keane, 1880. 
The narratives of each of these “ pilgrims” 
havo been published, The first account iu 
English. of the. visit of a Huropean to Makkah, 
is that of Lodovico Bartema, 3 gentleman of 
Rome, who visited Makkah in 1508, His 
narrative was published in Willes and Kden’s 
Decades, a.D. 1555. 

Professor Paliner ( Introduction” to the 
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Qur'an, p. liii.) says :—-“ The ceremonies of the 
pilgrinzage could not be entirely done away 
with. The universal reverence of the Arab 
for the Kaabah was too favourable and 
obvious a means for uniting all the tribes 
into one confederation with one common pur- 
pose in view. The traditions of Abraham the 
father of their race, and the founder of Mu- 
hammad’s own religion, as he always declered 
it to be, no doubt gave the ancient temple a 
peculiar sanctity in the Prophet’s eyes, and 
although he first settled upon Jerusalem as 
his giblah, he afterwards reverted to the 
Kaabeh itself. Here, then, Muhammad found 
a shrine, to which, as well as at which, devo- 
tion had been paid from time immemorial ; 
it was one thing which the scattered Arabian 
nation had in common—tke one thing which 
gave them even the shadow of a national 
feeling; and to have dreamed of abolishing 
it, or even of diminishing the honours paid to 
it, would have been madness and ruin to his 
enterprise. He therefore did the next best 
thing, he cleared it of idols and dedicated it 
to the service of God.” 

Mr. Stanley Lane Poole (Introduction to 
Lane’s Sélectzons, p. xxxiv.) remarks :— 

“ Thie same pilgrimage is often urged as 
a sign of Mohammad’s tendency to supersti- 
tion and even idolatry. Itis asked how the 
destroyer of idols could have recone led his 
conscience to the circuits of the Ka‘bah and 
the veneration of the black stone covercd 
with adoring kisses. The rites of the pil- 
grimage cannot certainly be defended against 
the charge of superstition; but it is easy to 
see why Mohanumad enjoined them. They 
were hallowed to him by the memories of 
his ancestors, who had been the guardians of 
the sacred temple, and by the traditional re- 
verence of all his people; and besides this tie 
of association, which in itself was enough to 
make it impossible for him to do away with 
the rites, Mohammad perceived that the wor- 
ship in the Ka‘bah would prove of real 
value to his religion. He swept away the 
more idolatrous and immoral part of the 
ceremonies, but he retained the pilgrimage 
to Mekka and the old veneration of the 
temple for reasons of which it is iimpossible 
te dispute the wisdom He well knew the 
consolidating effect of forming a centre to 
which his followers should gather; and hence 
he reasserted the sanctity of the black stone 
that ‘came down from heaven’; he ordained 
that everywhere throughout the world the 
Muslim shouid pray looking towards the Ka- 
‘bah, and he enjoined hizn to make the pil- 
grimage thither. Mekka is to the Muslim 
what Jerusalem is to the Jew. It bears with 
it all the infinence of centuries of associations 
It carries ths Muslim back to the cradle of 
his faith, the childhood of hia prophet; it re- 
minds him of the struggle between the old 
faith and the new, of the overthrow of the 
idols, and the establishment of the worship of 
the One God. And, most of all, it bids him 
remember that all his brother Muslims aro 
worshipping towards the same sacred spot, 
that he is one of a great company of be- 
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Wevers, united by one faith, filled with the 
same hopes, reverencing the sama thing, wor- 
shipping the same God. Mohammad showed 
his knowledge of the religious emotions in 
man when he preserved the sanctity of the 
temple of Islam.” 

The Makkan pilgrimage admits of no other 
explanation than this, that the Prophet of 
Arabia found it expedient to compromise with 
Arabian idolatry. And hence we find the 
superstition and silly customs of the Hajj 
grafted on to a religion which professes to be 
both monotheistic in ita principle, and icono- 
elastic in its practices. ’ 

A careful and critical study of Is!am will, 
we think, convince any candid mind that at first 
Muhammad intenged to construct his religion 
ou the lines of the Old Testament. Abrahsm, 
the true Muslim, was his prototype, Moses 
his law-giver, and Jerusalem his Qibl¢h. But 
circumstances were ever wont to change not 
only the Prophet’s revelations, but also his 
mora] standards. Makksh became the Qib- 
lah: and the spectacle of the Muslim world 
bowing in the direction of a black stone, 
whilst they worship the one God, marks 
islim, with its Makkan pilgrimage, as a reli- 
gion of compromise, 

Apologists of Islam have endeavoured to 
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shicld Muhammad from the solemn charge of 
having “forged the name of God,” but we 
know of nothing which can justify the act of 
giving the stupid and unmeaning ceremonies 
of the pilgrimage all the force and solemnity 
of a divine enactment. 

The Wahhabis, the Puritans of Islam, re- 
gard the circumambulation of the Prophet’s 
tomb as superstitious (as shirk, or associating 
something with God, in fact), but how can 
they justify the foolish ceremonies of the 
hajj? Jfreverence for the Prophet’s tomb is 
shirk, woat are the runnings at ag-Safa and 
al-Marw2h, the stonings of the pillars, and the 
kissings of the black stone? No Muslim 
has ever yet attempted to give a spiritual 
explanation of the ceremonies of the Makkan 
pilgrimage, for in attempting to do so he 
would be charged with the heresy of shark ! 

Mr. W. S. Blunt in his Future of Islam, 
has given some interesting statistics regard- 
ing the pilgrimage to Makkah in the year 
1880, which he obtained during a residence at 
Cairo, Damascus, and Jiddah. The figures, 
he says, are taken principally from an official 
record kept for some years past at Jiddah, and 
checked as far as European subjects are 
concerned, by reference to the consular 
agents residing there. 


TABLE OF THE MrccéA PinGRImaGE oF 1880. 


———— 


Nationality of Pilgrims. 


Ottoman subjects including pilgrims from 
Syria and Trak, but not from Egypt or 
_ Arabia proper : P E : 
Egyptians. , 5 ‘ : r 
Mogrebbins (“people of the West”), that 
is to say, Arabic-speaking Mussalmans 
from the Barbary States, Tripoli, Tunis, 
Algiers, and Mereeco. These are always 
classed together and aro. not easily distin- 
guishablo from each other. : ; 
Arabs from Yemen : 5 : 
A » Oman and Hadramaut ‘ 
» Nejd, Assir, and Hasa, most of 
them Wahhabites ; . 
» Uejaz, of these perhaps 10.000 


”? 


Meccans 
Negroes from Soudan . 4 ‘ S 
se Zanzibar. i : F 
Malabari from the Cape of Good Hope . 
Persians 2 é . 0 


Indians (British subjects) . 
Malays, chiefly from Java and 
Chinese C : a ; C oe 
Mongols from the Khanates, included in the 
Ottoman Haj. : : : Oe 
Lazis, Circassians, Tartars, &c. (Russian 
subjects), included in the Ottoman Haj. 
Independent Afghans and Beluchis, included 
in the Indian and Persian Haje . : 


Dutch subjects 


Total of pilgrims present at Arafat 


Total of Mussul- 
Arriving b Arri b 

Bees u Led +; pagel ene 

8,600 1,000 22,000,000 

5,000 1,000 5,000,000 

6,000 _- 18,000,000 

3,000 — 2,500,000 

8,000 —_ 8,000,000 

—_ 5,000 4,000,000 

— 22,000 2,000,000 

2,000 — 10,000,000 (?) 

1,000 — 1,500,000 

150 — 

6,000 2,500 8,006,ucu 
15,000 — 40,000,000 
12,000 — 30,000,000 

100 — 15,000,000 

a — 6,000,000 

- — §,000,000 
— | —_ 8,000,000 
Ss 
p 93,250. 
_ Total Census of Islam 175,000,000 
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HAJJATU "L-WADAS (glogt age). 
The tast. or farewell pilgrimage performed by 
Muhemmad, and which is taken as the model 
of an orthodox hajj. It is called the Hajju 
-Akbar, or Grester Pilgrimage. ia the Qur’an, 
Sirah ix. 3. (See Mishkat, book xi. ch. iii., 
and Muir’s Life of Mahomet.) It is supposed 
to have commenced February 23, A.D. 632. 


HAJJ MABRUR (yy g=). An 
approved or accepted pilgnmage (Mishkat, 
book xi. ch. i. pt. 2). A pilgrimmage to 
Makkah performed according ‘o the condi- 
tions of Muslim law 


HAKAM . (pS). An arbitrator 
appointed by a gézi to settle disputes. It is 
not lawful to appoint either 1 slave or an 
unbelieyer or a slanderer, or an infant, as an 
arbitrator. (Hidayah, vol. ii. p. 638.) 

According to the Qur'an, Sarah iv. 39, 
domestic quarrels should be settled by an 
arbitrator :—“ If ye fear a breach betweou the 
two (ie, husband and wife) then appoint an 
arbitrator from his people, and- an arbitrator 
from her people.’ 

Al-Hakam, the Abitrator, is ene of the 
ninety-nine attributes of God, although ib is 
not, so employed in the Qur’an. 

HAKIM (pS). “A just ruler.” 
‘The term Ahkamu'l- Hakimin, the Most Just, 
of Rulers, is used for God, Qur’an,; Sirah 
xev. 8; aise, Khairy “l-Hakimin, zc, “ Best of 
Rulers,” Sirah vii. 85. 


HAKIM (p2k*), pl. hukama’ ; Heb. 


Dorm. Lit. “ A wise person.” {1) A 
philosopher. (2) A doctor of medicine. (3) 
Al-Hakinm, :*The Wise Gno.” Cne of the 
nincty-nine attributes of Ged It frequently 
occurs in the Qur'an, e.g: Stirah ii, {28: * Thou 
art the Mighty and the Wise!” 


HAL (jl). <A state, or condition. 
A term used by the Safi mystics for those 
thoughts and conditions which come upon the 
heart of man without his intention or desire, 
snch as sorrow, or fear. or pleasure, or desire, 
or lust. Jf these conditions are stable and in- 
transient, they are called matkah or maqam; 
but if they are iransient and fleeting, they 
are called hal, (Abdu ’1-Razziiq’s Dectionary 
of Sufi Terms.) 

A state of ecstasy induced by continued 
contemplation of God. It is considered a 
divine gift and a sure prognostication of 
speedily arriving at “ The Truth.” 

Professor Palmer says (Oriental Mysii- 
cism, p. 66), “ This assiduous contemplation 
of startling metaphysical theories is exceed- 
ingly attractive to an Oriental mind, and not 
unfrequently produces. a state of mental 
excitement akin to the phenomena, observed 
during the recent religious revivals. Such 
ecstatic state is considered a sure prognosti- 
cation of direct illumination of the heart by 
God, and constitutes the fifth stage (in the 
mystic journey) called hal or ecstasy.” 


HALAL (je). Lit. “That which 


is untied or loosed.” That which is lawful, 
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as distinguished from hara@m, or that which is 
unlawfel 

aL-HALIM éee=). “ The Clement.” 
One of the ninety-nine attributes of God. It 
occurs in the Qur'an, e.g. Sirah ij. 225: “God 
is forgiving and clement,” 

HAMA’IL: (jive). Lit “Things 
suspended” Anamulet or charm [AmMULHT.] 

HAMALAH (Gis). Compensa 
tion for manslaughter or murder, called also 
diyah, {pivau.} 

HAMALATU 'L-ARSH (dts 
al). Lit. “Those who bear the 
throns.” Certain angels mentioned in the 
Qur'an, Sirah xl. 7: “ Those who bear the 
throne (i.e. the Hamalatu’I“Arsh) and those 


around it (ie the Karibin) celebrate the 
‘praise of their Lord, and believe in Him, and 


ask pardon for those who believe.” 

Al-Baghawi, the commentator, says they 
are eight angels of the highest rank. They 
are so tall that their fect stand on the lowest 
strata of the earth and thetr beads reach 
the highest heavens, the universe does not 
veach up to their navels, and it is a journey 
of seven hundred years from their. ears to 
their shoulders! (Al Baghewi, Bombay 
edition, vol. il. p. 23.) 


HAMAN (ys). The prime 
minister of Pharaoh. Mentioned i the 
Qur'an in three different chapters, 

Sirah xxviii, 7: “For sinners were Pha- 
rach and Haman.” 

Stirsh xxix. 58; “ Korah (Qari) and Pha- 
raob avd Haman! with proofs of his mission 
did Moses come to them and they behaved 
proudly on tho earth.” 

Sirah el 38 :-- 

* And Pharach said,‘O Haman, build for 
me a tower that I may reach the avenues, 

«*The avenues of the heavens, and may 
mount to the God of Moses, for 1 verily deem 
him a liar.” 

Some European eritics think that Muham- 
wad has here made Haman the fevourite of. 
Ahasnerus and the enemy of the Jews, the 
vizier of Pharaoh. The Rabbins make this 
vizier tc have been Korah, Jethro, or Balaam. 
(Midr. Jaikut on Ex. ch. 1, Sect. 162-168.) 

In the Mishkdt (book iv. ch. i. pt.’3), there 
is a tradition that Mahammad said he who 
neglects prayers will be in hell with Korah, 
Pharaoh, Haman, and Ubaiy ibn Khalf (an in- 
fidel whem Muhammad slew with his own 
hand at the battle of Uhud.) 


AL-HAMD (al), the “ Praise.” 
A’ title of the first chapter of the Qur'an. 
According to Kitdbu ‘l-Ta‘rifat, “praise” 
(hamd) of God is of three kinds :— 

(1) Al-hamdu ’l-Qauli, the praise of God 
with the tongue, with those attributes with 
which He has‘made known Himself. (2) Al- 
hamdu'l-Fisli, the praise of God with the body 
according to the will of God. (3) Al-hamdu 
Be ee the praise of God with the heart and 
apirit. 


AL-HAMID 


_AL-HAMID (s-pa3!). “The Laud- 
able.” The One worthy of praise. One of 
the ninety-nine attributes. of God: It fre- 
guently. occurs in the Qur’ain, eg. Sirah xi, 
6, “ Verily He is to be praised.” 


HA MIM (pee). Seven Strahs 
of the Qur’iu begin with the letters @ h, a m, 
and are called al-Hawdmim. They are the 
ZL, XLI, KLM, XLIM, XLIV, KLV, and XLVI. 
Various opinions are held by Muhammadan 
commentators as to the meaning of these 
mysterious letters. Jalilu ‘d-din as-Suyiti 
in his /tyan, says these letters are simply 
initial letters, the meaning of which is known 
only to God, but Ibn ‘Abbas says the 
letters & f, and » m, stand for glee ar- 
Rabman, “the Merciful,” one of the attributes 
of God. 

Mr. Rodwell, in his Introduction to the 
Korfn, says, “ Possibly the letters Ha, Mam, 
which are prefixed to numerous successive 
Suras were private marks, or initial letters, 
attached by their proprietor to the copies 
furnished to Said when effecting his récension 
of the text under Othman. In the same way, 
the letters prefixed to other Suras may be 
monograms, or abbreviations, or initial letters 
of the names of the persons to whom the 
copies of the respective Suras belonged.” 


HAMRAD ’L-ASAD (oS Yom). 
A. village or small town, the scene of one of 
Muhammad’s expeditions against the Quraish. 
Having reached this spot he kindled five 


hundred fires to make the Quraish believe . 


that the pursuing force was very large, and, 
contenting himself with this demonstration, 
he returned to al-Madinah, from which it was 
about 60 miles. According to Burton, it is 
the modera Wasitah. 

“ At Hamr& al Asad, Mahomet made pri- 
soner one of the enemy, the poet Abu Ozza, 
who had loitered behind the rest. He had 
been taken prisoner at Bedr, and, having five 
daughters dependent on him, had been freely 
released, on the promise that he would not 
again bear arms in the war against the 
Prophet. He now sought for mercy: ‘O 
Mahomet!’ he prayed, ‘forgive me of thy 
grace.’ ‘Nay, verily,’ eaid the Prophet ‘a 
believer may not be twice bitten from the 
same hole. Thou shalt never return to 
Mecca, stroke thy beard and say, I have 
again deceived Mahomet. Lead him forth to 
execution!’ So saymg, he motioned to a 
bystander, who with his sword struck off the 
captive’s head.” (Muir's Life-of Mahomet, 
new ed. p. 276.) 


HAMZAH (ie). Muhammads 
uncle, who embraced Islam and became one 
of its bravest champions. He was at the 
battle of Uhud and slew ‘Usman, one of the 


leaders of the Quraish, but was soon after- . 


wards himself killed by a wild negro named 
Wahshi, and his dead body shamefully muti- 
lated. At his death Muhammad is recorded 
to have said that Hamzah was “ the lion of 
God and of His Apostle,” The warlike deeds 
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of Hamzah are recorded in Persian poetry, in 
which he is celebrated as Amir Hamzah: 


HAMZIYAH (&ye). A_ sect of 
Muslims founded by Hamzah ibn Adrak, who 
say that the children (infants) of infidels will 
be consigned to the Fire of Hell, the general 
belief of Muhammadans being that they will 
have a special place in al-A‘raf. (Kttabu ’t- 
Ta‘rifat, in loco.) 


HANAFI (=), HANIF (Aue). 
A member of the sect of Sunnis founded by 
the Imam Abii Hanifah. [aBu HANIFAH. ] 


HANBAL. [1BN HANBAL. | 
HANBALI (dv). A member of 


the Hanbali sect of Sunni Muslims. [ran 
HANBAL, | 


HAND. Arabic 
ayaidi. Heb. T- 

(1) It is a rule wtth Muslims to honour the 
right hand above the left; to use the right 
hand for all honourable purposes, and the 
left for actions which, though necessary, are 
unclean. The hands must be washed before 
prayers [aBLuTions] and before meals. 

(2) The expression yadu i/ah, the “ hand of 
God,” occurs in the Qur'an :-— 

Surah v. 69. “ The Jews say, ‘ God’s hand 
is fettered’; their hands are fettered, for they 
are cursed.” 

Siirah xlviii, 10: “God’s hand is above 
their hands.” 

There i8 a controversy. between the ortho- 
dox Sunnis and the Wahhabis regarding the 
expression, ‘“ God’shand.” The former main- 
taining that it is a figurative expression for 
the power of God, the Jatter holding that it is 
literal; but that it is impossible to say in what 
sense or manner God has a hand; for as 
the essence of God is not known, how can the 
manner of His existence be understood ? 


HANDKERCHIEFS. The custom 
of keeping a handkerchief in the hand, as is 
frequently practised, is said to be abominable 
(makriéh). Many, however, hold that it is al- 
lowable, if done frora motives of necessity, 
This, says Abi Hanifah, is approved ; for the 
practice is abominable only when it is done 
ostentatiously. (Htdayah, vol.‘ p. 95.) 

HANIF (c4xe), pl. Hunafa’. Lit. 
‘¢Qne who is inclined.” {1) Anyone sincere 
in his inclination to Islam. (2) One orthodos 
in the faith, (3) One who is of the religion 
of Abraham. (See Majma‘u *l-Bihar, in loco.) 

The word occurs fen times in the Qur’an. 

U.—Six times for the religion of Abra- 
ham :— 

Sirah ii. 129: “ They say, ‘ Be ye Jews or 
Christians a0 shall ye be guided! Say: ‘ Not 
so!’ but the faith of Abraham, the Hanif, 
he was not of the idolaters.” 

Sirah iii. 60: “Abraham was not a Jew 
nor yet a Christian, but he was a Hanif re- 
signed, and not of the idolaters.” 

Idem, 89: “Follow the faith of Abraham, 
a Hanif, who was not of the idolaters.” 
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HANIF 


yad (%-2), pl. 
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Sirah vi. 162 «The faith ot Abraham. 
the Hanif. he was not of the idolaters.” 

Sirah avi. 121: ** Verily Abraham was an 
Imam. a Flani/, anu was not of the idolaters.” 

Surah vi. 79: (Abraham said) “1 have 
4urned my face to Him who originated the 
heaven and the earth as-a Hanif. and I am 
not of the idolaters.” 

W.—Fvur times’ for one sound in the 
faith — 

Siirah x. 105: “ Make ateadtast thy face to 
the religion as a Hanif, and be not an 
idolater.” : 

Sirah xxii. 32: “Avoid speakjny falsely 
being Hanifs to Cod, not associating aught 
with Him.” 

Sarab xeviii, 4: “ Bei 
unto ITim. us Hunifs, an 
prayer.” 

Strah xxx. 29; “Set ihy face steadfast 
towards the religion a8 a Flunif.” 

ILL--The term was also applied im the 
early stages of Islam, aud before Muhammad 
claimed the position of an inspired prophet, Lo 


sincere in religion 
to be steadfast in 


these who had endeavoured to search for the } 


truth among the mass of conflicting dogmas 
and superstitions of the religions inat existed 
in Arabia. Awcongst these Hanifs. were Wa- 
raqah. the Prophet's cousin, and Zaid ibn 
iNet nchuaneen, the Enquirer. They were 
known as Hanifs. a word which oriemalty 
meant “inclining enc’s steps toward any- 
thing,” and tlheréfore aiznificu cither a con- 
seri or a pervert. Muhammad appears froin 
the above verses (when chronologically 
arranged), to have first used 1¢ for the reli- 
gion of Abraham, but alterwards for any 
sincere professor of Islam. 


HAQIQAH (322), 
cerity.” 

(1) The essence of a thing as meaning that 
by being which a thing is what if is. As 
when we say that a rational animal is the 
hagiqah of a human being. (See Ailabu ’t- 
Ta‘rifat.) 

(2) A word or phrase used in its proper 
or origmal senso, ag opposed to that which is 
figurative A speech without trope or 


‘Truth ; sin- 


re. 
(3) Vhe sixth stage in the mystic journey 
of the Siti, wien he is supposed to receive 
a revelation of the true nature of the God- 
head, and to bave arrived at “the Truth ” 


AL - HAQIQATU ?L - MUHAM.- 
MADIYAH (Qten) 6521), The 
eriginal egysence of Muhammad, the Nur r- 
Muhanmadiyah, ov the Ligbt of Muhammad. 
which is believed to have been created before 
alixhings, (dCiliib ¢-Ta-rifac, in loco., 

The Wahhsbis do not believe in the pre- 
exis ence of their Prophet. and the doctrine 
js most probably an invention of the Siifi 
mystiesin the carly stages of islam, 

According io the Imam Qastalani (Mu- 
waith-i-laduniya. vol. i. p 12), it is related by 
Jabir ibn ‘Abdi ’Uah al- Ansari that the Pro- 

het said. “The iirst thing created was the 
fight of your Prohpel, which was created 
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from the light of God, This light of mine 
roamed about wherever Cod willed, and when 
the Almighty resolyed to make the world. he 
divided this light of Muhamutad into four 
portions; from the first he created the Pen 
(gulum); from the second, the Tablet (leuk) 
from the third, the highest heaven and the 
throne of God (‘arsh); the fourth portion was 
divide into four sections ; from the ilrat were 
created the fumalutu 1-‘Arsh, or the eight 
angels who support the throne of God; from 
the second, the dursi, or lower throne of God ; 
frum the third, the angels; and the fourth, 
being disided into four subdivistons, from it 


wery created (1) the firmameits ur seven hea- 


vens, (2) the earth, (3) the seven paradises’ 
and seven hells, (4) and again from a fourth. 
section were created (1) the tight of the 
eyes, (2) the light of the mind, (3) the light 
of the love of the Unity of God, (4) the re 
maining portion of ereation.” | 

The author of the Hayitu I-Qulub, a Shivah 
book of traditions (See Merrick’s translation, 
p. 4), says the traditions respeeting the crea- 
tions frum this Light of Muhammad are nume- 
rous and discordant, but that the discrepan- 
cies may possibly he teconciled by reterring 
the diverse dates to different eras in the pro 
cess of creation “The holy light of Mu. 
hammad.” he says ‘dwelt under the empy- 


| rean seyoutly tluee thousand years, and the: 


resided seventy thousand years in Para 
disc. Alterwards it rested another period cl 
seventy thousand years under the celestial 
troe called Sidratu *I Muntahd, and, - emi- 


| grating irum heaven io heaven, arrived at 


length in the lowest ‘of these celestial man- 
sions, where it remained until the Most Iligh 
willed the creation of Adam.” 

(A very Gurious account. of, the absurd be 
lief of the Shitshs on-this subject wili be 
found in Mr. Merrick’s edition of the Afigydce. 
‘L-Qulab; Boston, 1850.) 


HAQIQI (cofinti). se Literal,’ as 
opposed to that which is majazi. or. figurs~ 
tive. 


HAQQ (ge). “Truth, justice.” 
A ierm used in. theology for that whictiis 
true,¢y. The word of God; religion. In law 
it implies that which is due. A thing decreed ; 
a ‘claim. By the Sufi mysties it is always 
used for the Divine Essence; God. 

Al-Hagg.“ The Truth.” Qneof the ninoty- 
aine attributes of God. 


aL-HAQQAH (let). Lit. “The 
surely Impending.” ‘The title of the rxrath 
Sirah of the Qur'an, in which the word 
occurs in the opening verse: “ The inevit- 
ablo! .(ul-Haggutu!). What is the inevit- 
able?” The-word is understood by ali com- 
mentators to mean the Day of. Resurrection 
and Judgment It does not oecur in anv 
other portion of the Qur an. 


HAQQU ’L-“ABD (ss) Ge). “The 
right of the slave (of God).” In law the right 
of an injured individual to demand redress 
and justice. 


HAQQU ’LLAN 


—HAQQU ‘LLAH () G). “The 
right of God.” In Jaw, the retributive chas- 
tisoment which it is the duty of a magistrate 
to inflict for crime and offences against mora- 
lity and religion. In theology it means 
prayer, alms, fasting, pilgrimage. and other 
religious duties. ) 


HAQQU “’L-YAQIN (yeast Ge). 
“A conviction of the truth.” A term used 
by the Sufi mystics for a state in which the 
seeker after truth has in thought and reflec- 
tion a positive evidence of his extinction and 
of .his being incorporated in the Essence of 
God. [yaquy.] 


- HAQQU’N-NAS (Wt Ge). “The 
right of men.” A term in law implying the 
same as Haggu ‘l--Abd. 


TIARAM (=), pl, Zuram. ‘That 
which is sacred. (1) Al-Haram. the sacred 
precinghe of Makkah or al-Madinah. (2) 

aram, the apartments of women in a Mu- 
hammadan household. [aarm.] (3) Huram, 
Wives, 


HARAM (a\=). Lit. “ prohibited.” 
That which is unlawful. The word is used 
in both a good and a bad sense.eg. Baitu l- 
hargm, the sacred house ; and Wak l-harem, 
ynlawful possossions. Jbnu ’l-haram, an ille- 
gitimate son: Shahru. ‘l-haram, a sacred 
noonth. 

A, thing is said to be haradm when it is for- 
bidden, as oppoged to that which is halal. or 
lawiul. A pilgrim is said to be hardm as soon 
as he has put on the pilgrim's garb. : 

Hardmu "llch ta afala is a form of oath 
that a man will not do’a thing. 

HARAMU ’L.- MADINAH (@p= 
iyasSt),. The sacred boundary of al: 
Madina within which certain acts are un- 
Jawful which eare..lawful clsewhere. . The 
Imam Abi Hanifah says that although it is 
respectful to the position ot the sacred city, as 
the birth-place of the Prophet, not-to bear 
arms, or kill, or cut grass, &c., still it is not, 
as in the case of Makkah, an incumbent reli- 
gious duty. According to a tradition by ‘Ah 
ibn Abi Talib (Jfishkat, book xi. ch. xvi.), 
the Hudidu ¢-Harum, or sacred limits of al. 
Madinah are from Jabal ‘Air to Saur, Ac- 
cording to Burton, the diameter of the Haram 
is from ten tc; twelye miles. (1 Medinah 
and Meccah, vol. i. p. 362,) 

HARAMU MAKKAH. (Se p=), 
The sacred boundary of Makkah within which 
certain acts are unlawful which are lawful 
elsewhere. . It is not lawful to carry arms, or 
to fight within its limits. Its thorns must 
‘not be broken, nor its garne molested,: por 
must anything be taken up which has fallen 
.on the ground, unless it is done to restore it 
to its owner. ‘Its fresh grass or even its 
dry grass must not be cut; except the bog 
rush (2zkhir), because it: is used for black- 
smith’s fires and for thatching houses. (A 
tradition by Ibn ‘Abbas. Mfishkat. book si. 


| 
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ch. xv. pt. 1). ‘Abdu ‘I-Hagq says that when 
Abraham, “the friend of God,” placed the 
black stone at the time of the building of the 
Ka‘bah, its east, west, north, and south 
quarters became bright with light, and that 
wherever the brightness extended itself he- 
came the FZudiudu 'l-Haraim, or the limits of 
the sacred city. Theso limits are marked by 
menars or pillars on all sides, except on the 
Jiddah and Jaitanab roads, regarding which 
there is some dispute as to the exact dis- 
tance: 


HAREEM. [nazim.] 
HARES. Arabic arnab, pl. aranib. 
Heb. MAIN. The flesh of the hare 


ig lawful. for the Prophet ate it, am! com- 
manded his companions to do so (Hidayah, 
vol. iv. p.75). A difference of opinion has in 
all ages existed as to the value of the hare 
as un article of food. The Greeks aud 
Romans ate it in spite of ’an opinion that pre- 
vailed that it was not wholesome. In the 
law of Moses, it is specified amongst the un- 
clean animals (Lev. xi 6; Deut xiv. 7). The 
Parsees do not eat hare’s flesh, nor do the 
Armenians. 


HARF (+=). (1) An extremity, 
verge, or border. (2) A letter of the alpha- 
bet. (3) A particle in grammar. (4) A 
dialect ot Arabia, or a, mode of expression 
peculiar to certain Arabs. The Qur'an is 
said to have been revealed in seven dialects 
(sab‘at ahruf). [qua aN.j (5) A term used by 
the Sufi mystics for the particle of any true 
essences 


HARIM, or HAREEM (p=). A 
word used especially in Turkey, Egypt, and 
Syria, for the female apartments of a Mu- 
hammadan household. In Persia, Afghan- 
istan, and India, the terms haramgah, makall- 
sarai and zananuh are used for the same place. 

The seclusion of women being enjoined in 
the Quran (Sirah xxxili. 55), in all Muham- 
madan countries it is the rule for respectable 
women to remain secluded at home, and ‘not 
to travel abroad unveiled, nor to associate 
with men other than their husbands or such 
male relatives as are forbidden in marriaga 
by reason of consanguinity. In consequence 
of these injunctions, which have all the force 
of a divine enactment, the female portion of 
2 Muhammadan family always resides in 
apartments which are in an inclosed court- 
yard and excluded from public view. This 
inclosure is called the havin, and sometimes 
haram, or in Persian zandaah, from: zap, a 


HARIM 


‘} “ woman”). Mr. Lane in his Modern Egyp- 


tians, has given @ full account of the Egyptian 
harim. We are indebted to Mrs. Meer Ali 


. for the following very graphic and interesting 


description of .2 Muhammadan zananah or 
harim in Lucknow. 

Mrs. Meer Ali was an English lady who 
married a Muhammadan gentleman,’ and re- 
ided amongst. the people of Lucknow for 
twelve years. Upon the death of her hus- 
band, she returned to England, and published 
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her Observations on the Musalmans of India, 
which was dedicated, with permission, to 
Qneen Adelaide, ; 

“ The habitable buildings of a native Mu- 
hammadan home are raised a few steps from 
the court; 4 line of pillars forms the front of 
the building, whieh has no upper rooms; the 
roof is flat, and the sides and back without 
windows, or any aperture through which air 
can be received. The sides and back are 
merely high- walls, forming an enclosure, and 
the only air is admitted from the fronts of 
the dwelling-place facing the court-yard, The 
apartments are divided into Iong halls, the 
extreme corners having small rooms or dark 
closets purposely built for the repository of 
valnables or stores; doors are fixed to these 
closets, which are tue onty places I have seen 
with them in 2 zananab or .mahall (house or 
palace ocenpied by females); the floor is either 
of beaten earth, bricks, or stones; boarded 
floors are not yet introduced. As they have 
neither doors nor windows to the halls, warmth 
ox privacy is secured by means of thick wadded 
curtains, made to ft each opening between the 
pillars. Some zananahs have two rows of 
pillars in the halis with wadded curtains to 
each, thus forming two distinct halls, as 
occasion may serve, or greater warmth bo 
required; this is a convenient arrangement 
where the establishment of servants, slaves, 
&c. is extensive, 

‘“*The waddod curtains are called pardahs ; 
these are sometimes made of woollen cloth, 
bat more generally of coarse calico, of two 
colours, in patchwork style, striped, van- 
dyked, or in some other ingenioysly contrived 
and ornamented way, according to their indi- 
vidual taste. 

“ Besides the pardahs, tho openings between 
the pillars have blinds neatly made of fine 
bamboo strips, woven together with coloured 
cords ; these are called chicks. Many of them 
are painted green, others are more gandy, 
both in colour and ‘variety of patterns. These 
blinds constitute a real comfort to everyone 
in India, as they admit air when let down, 
and at the same time shut out flies and other 
annoying insects; besides which, the extreme 
glare is shaded by them—a desirable object 
to foreigners in partichlar. 

’ “The floors of the halle are first msited 


with the coarse date-leaf matting of the - 


country, over which are spread shatranjis 
(thick cotton carpets, peculiarly the manu- 
factare of the Upper Provinces of India, woven 
in stripes of blue and white, or shades of 
blue); a white oslieo carpet.covers the shaf- 
rauji on which the females take their seat 
“Tho bedsteads of the family are placed, 
duzing the day, in lines at the back of the 
halls, to be moved at pleasure to any chosen 
spot for the uight’s repose; often into the 
open court-yard, for the benefit of the pure 
air, They are all formed on one principle, 
differing only in size and quality ; they stand 
about half a yard from the floor, the legs 
round and broad at bottom, narrowing 45 
they rise towards the frame, which is laced 
over with @ thick cotton tape, made for the 
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purpose, and plaited in cheequors, and thus 
rendered aoft, or rather ejastic, and very 
ploasant to recline upon. The legs of these 
kedsteads are in some instances gold and 
silver gilt, or pure silver ; others have enamel 

sintings on fine wood; the inferior grades 
have them merely of wood painted plain and 
varnished. The servants’ bedsteads are of the 
common mango-wood withont ornament, the 
lacing of these for the sacking being of elastic 
string manufactured from the fibre of the 
cocoa-nut. 

‘Such are the bedsteads of every class of 
people. They seldom have mattresses: a 
white quilt is spread on the lacing, over 
which a calico sheet, tied at each corner of 
the bedstead with cords and tassels; several 
thin flat pillows of beaten cotton for the 
head; a muslin sheet for warm weather, and 
a well wadded razaz (coverlid) for winter is 
ajl these children of Nature deem essential to 
their comfort in the way of sleeping. They 
have no ides of night-dresses; the same suit 
that adorns a lady, is retained both night and 
day, until a change be needed. The single 
article exchanged at night is the dupatta (a 
small shawl for the head), and that only 
when it happens to be of silver tissue or em- 
broidery, for which a muslin or calico sheet 
is substituted. 

* The very highest circles have the same 
habits in common with the meanest, but 
thpse whe can afford shawls of Cashmere, 
prefer them for sleeping in, when the cold 
weather renders them bearable Blankets 
are never used except by the poorest pea- 
santry, who wear them in Hen of betéer gar- 
ments night and day in the winter season; 
they are always black, the natural colour of 
the wool. The quilts of the higher orderf 
are generally made of silk of the brightest 
hues, well wadded, and lined with dyed mus- 
lin of assimilating colour; they are usually 
bound with broad silver ribands, and some- 
times bordered with gold brocaded trim- 
mings. The middling classes, have fine 
chintz quilts, and the servarts and slaves 
coarse ones of fhe same material; but all are 
on the same plan, whether for a queen or the 
meanest of her slaves, differing only in the 
quality of the material, The mistress of the 
house ia easily distinguished by her seat of 
honour in the hall of a zananah, a masnad not 
being allowed to any other person but the 
lady of the mansion. The masnad carpet is 
spread on the floor, if possible near to a 
pillar about the centre of the hall, and is 
made of many varieties of fabric—gold cloth, 
quilted silk, brocaded silk, velvet, fine chintz, 
or whatever may suit the lady’s taste, cir 
curastances, or convenience. It is shout bwo 
yards square, and generally berdered or 
fringed, or which is placed the all-important 
masnad This article may be understood by 
those who have seen.a lace-maker’s pillow in 
England, excepting only that the masnad is 
about twenty times the size of that useful 
little article in the hands of our industrious 
villagers. Ths masnad is covered with gold 
cloth, silk, velvet, or calico, with square pil- 
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lows to correspond, for the elbows, the 
knees, &o, This is the seat of honour, to be 
invited to share which, with the lady-owner, 
is a mark of. favour to an equal or inferior: 
wheh. a superior pays a visit of honour, the 
prided seat is usually surrendered to her, and 
the lady of the house takes her place most 
humbly on the very edge of her own carpet. 
Looking-glasses or ornamental furniture are 
very rarely to be seen in the zandnah, even of 
the very richest females. Chairs and sofas 
are produced when English visitors are ex- 
pected; but the ladies of Hindust&u prefer 
the usual mode of sitting and lounging on the 
carpet; and as for tables, I suppose not one 
gentlewoman of the whole country has ever 
been seated at one; and very few, perhaps, 
have any idea of their useful purposes, all 
their meals being served on the floor, where 
dastarkhwans (table-cloths we should call 
them) are spread, but neither knives, forks, 
spoons, glasses, nor napkins, so essential to 
the comfortable enjoyment of a meal amengst 
Europeans. But those who never know such 
comforts have no desire for the indulgence, 
nor taste to appreciate them. 

On the several occasions, amongst native 
society, of assembling in large parties, as at 
births and marriages, the halls, although ex- 
tensive, would be inadequate to accommodate 
the whole party. They then have awnings of 
white calico, neatly flounced with muslin, 
supported on poles fixed in the court-yard, 
and connecting the open space with the great 
hall, by wooden platforms whieh are brought 
toa line with the building, and covered with 
shatranjt, and white carpets to correspond 
with the floor-furniture of the half; and here 
the ledies sit by day and sleep by night very 
comfortably, without feeling any great incon- 
venience from the abseuce of their bedsteads, 
which could never be arranged far the accom- 
modation of so large an assemblage—nor is it 
ever expected. 

“The usually barren look of these almost 
unfurnished halls, is on such occasions quite 
changed, when the ladies are assembled in 
their various dresses; the brilliant display 
of jewels, the glittering drapery of their 
aress, the various expressions of countenance, 
and different figures, the muaititude of female 
attendants and slaves, the children of all 
ages and sizes in their variously ornamental 
drosseg, are subjects to attract both the eye 
and the mind of an observing visitor ; and the 
hall, which when empty appeared desolate 
and comfortless, thus filled, leaves nothing 
wanting to render the scene attractive. 

“The buzz of human voices, the happy 
playfulness of the children, the chaste sing- 
ing of the domnis fill up the animated pic- 
ture. I have sometimes passed an hour or 
two in witnessing their innocent amusements, 
without any feeling of regret for the brief 
sacrifice of time I had made. I am free to 
copfess, however, that I have returned to my 
tranquil home with increased delight after 
having witnessed the bustle of a zananoh 
assembly. At: first I pitied the apparent 
monotony of their lives but this feeling has 
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worn away by intimacy with the people, who 
are thus precluded from mixing generally 
with the world. They are happy in their 
confinement; and never having. felt the 
Sweets of liberty, would not know how to 


‘use the beon if it were to be granted them. 


As the bird from the nost immured in a cage 
is both cheerful and contented, so are these 
females. They have not, it is true, many 
intellectual resources, but they have nstu- 
rally good understandings, and having learned 
their duty they strive to fulfil it. So far 
as I have had any opportunity of making 
personal observations on their general cha- 
racter, they appear to me obedient wives, 
dutiful daughters, affectionate mothers, kind 
mistresses, sincere friends, and liberal bene- 
factresses to the distressed poor. These are 
their moral qualifications, and in their reli- 
gious duties, they are zealous in performing 
the several ordinances which they have been 
instructed by their parents or husbands to 
observe. If there be any merit in obeying the 
injunctions of their law-giver, those whom [ 
have known most intimately, deserve praise 
since ‘ they are faithful in that they profess.’ 

“ To ladies accustomed from infancy to con- 
finement, this kind of life is by no means irk- 
some ; they have their employments and their 
amusements, and though these are not exactly 
to Our taste, nor suited to our mode of educa- 
tion, they are not the less relished by those 
for whom they were invented. They perhaps 
wonder equally at sorme of our modes of -dis- 
Sipating time, and fancy we might spend it 
more profitably. Be that as it may, the 
Muslim ladies, with whom I have been long 
intimate, appear to me always happy, con- 
tented, and satisfied with the seclusion to 
which they were born; they desire no other, 
and I have ceased to regret they cannot be 
made partakets of that freedom of inter- 
course with the world we deem so essential 
to our happiness, since their health suffers 
nothing from that confinemeut, by which they 
are preserved from a variety of snares and 
temptations ; besides which, they wonld deem 
it disgraceful in the highest degree to mix 
indiscriminately with men who are not rela- 
tions. They are educated from infancy for 
retirement, and they can have no wish that 
the custom should be changed, which keeps 
them apart from the society of men who are 
not very nearly related to them. Female 
society is unlimited, and that they enjoy 
without restraint, 

‘Those females who rank above peasants 
or inferior servants, are disposed from prin- 
ciple to keep themselves strictly from obser- 
vation; all who have any regard for the 
character or the honour of their house, se- 
elude themsolves from the eye of strangers, 
carefully instructing their young daughters 
to a rigid observanee of their own prudent 
example. Little girls, when four years old, 
are kept strictly behind the pardah (it, 
‘‘eurtain”), and when they move abroad it 
is always in covered conveyauces, and. under 
the guardianship of a faithful female domestic, 
who is’ equally tenacious as the mother to 
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preserve the young Jady’s reputation unble- 
wished by concealing her from the gazo of. 
men. 

‘+The ladies of zananah life are not re- 
stricted from the society of their own sox; 
they are, as I have before remarked, extra- 
vagantly fond of company, and equally as 
hospitable when entertained. To be alone is 
a trial to which they are seldom exposed, 
every lady having companions amongst her 
dependants ; and according to her means the 
number in her establishment is regulated. 
Some ladies of rank have from two to ten 
companions, independent of slaves and domes- 
tics; and there are some of the royal family 
at Lucknow who entertain in their service 
two or three hundred female dependents, of 
all classes. A well-filled zananah is a mark 
of gentility ; and oven the poorest lady in the 
country will retain a number of slaves and 
domestics, if she cannot afford.companions ; 
besides which they are miserable without 
socicty, the habit of associating with numbers 
having grown up with infancy to maturity: 

to be alone,’ is considered, with women thus 

situated, a real calamity. 

“On occasions of assembling in large par- 
ties, each lady takes with her a companion 
besides two or three slaves to attend upon 
her, no one expecting to be served by the 
servants of the house at which they are 
visiting. This swells the numbers to be pro- 
vided for; and as the visit is always for three 
days and three nights (except on ‘/ds, when 
the visit is confined to one day), some fore- 
thought must be exercised by the lady of the 
house, that all may be accommodated in 

“guch a manner a8 may secure to her tho re- 
putation of hospitality. 

“The kitchen and offices to the zananah, 
I have remarked, occupy one side of the quad- 
rangle; they face the great or centre hall 

apeionnated to the assembly. Theso kit- 

chens, however. are sufficiently distant to. 
prevent any great annoyance*from the smoke 

--I say smoke, because chimneys have not 

yet been introduced into the kitchens of the 

natives. 

“The fire-places are all on the ground, 
something resembling stoves, each admitting 
one saucepan, thé Asiatic style of- cooking 
requiring no other contrivance. Roast or 
boiled joints ate never seen at the dinnor of a 
native; a leg of mutton or sirloin of beef 
would plice the hostess under all sorts of 
difficulties, where knives and forks are not 
understood to be amongst the useful appen- 
dages of a meal. The varieties of their dishes 
are countless, but stews and curries are the 
chief; all the others are mere varieties. The 
only thing im the shape of roast meats are 
small lean cutlets bruised, seasoned and ce- 
mented with pounded: poppy seed. Several 
being fastened together on skewers, they 
are grilled or roasted over a charcoal fire 
spread on the ground, and then called kabab, 
which word implies roast meat. 

“The kitchen. of a zananah would be in 
adequate..to the business of cooking for a 
large assembly: the most choice dishes only 
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(for the highly-fayoured guests), are cooked 
by the servants of the establishment The 
needed abundante required in entertaining » 
large:party is provided by a regular bazar 
cook, several of whom establish thomselves 
in native cities, or wherever there is a Mus- 
lim population. Orders being previously 
given, the morning and evening dinners are 
punctually forwarded at the appointed -hours 
in covered trays, each tray having portions of 
the sevoral good things ordered, so that theré 
is no confusion in serving out the feast on its 
arrival at the mansion. The food thus pre- 
pared by the bazar cook (nanbat, he is 
called), is plain boiled rice, sweet rice, khir 
(riee-milk), mutanjan (rice sweetened with 
the addition of preserved fruits, raisins, &c., 


. coloured with saffron), salans (curries) of 


many varietios. some cooked with vege- 
tables, others with unripe fruits with or 
without meat; pu/dos of many sorts, kababs, 
preserves. pickles, chatnis, and many other 
things too tedious to admit of detail. 

‘“ The bread in general use amongst natives 
is chiefly nnleavened: nothing in the likeness 
of English bread is to be seen at their meals; 
and many object to its being ferniented with 
the intoxicating toddy (extracted from a tree). 
Most of the native bread is baked on iron 
plates. over a charcoal fire. They have many 
varieties, both plain and sich, and some of 
the latter resembles our pastry, both in 
quality and flavour. 

“ The dinners, I have said, are brought into 
the zananah. ready dished in the native 
earthenware, on trays; and as they neither 
use spoons nor iorks, there is no great delay 
in setting out the meal where nothing is re- 
quired for display or effect, beyond the ex- 
cellent quality of the food and its being well 
cooked. Ina large assembly all cannot dine 
at tho dastarkhwan of the lady hostess, even 
if privileged by their rank; they are, there- 
fore. accommodated in groups of ten, fifteen, 
or more, as may be convenient: each lady 
haying her companion at the meal. and her 
slaves to brush off the intruding flies with 
a chauri, to hand water, or to fetch or carry 
any article of delicacy from or toa neighbour- 
ing group. The slaves and servants dine in 
parties after their ladies have finished. in 
any retired corner of the court-yard—-always 
avoiding ag much as possible the presence of 
their superiors. 

** Before anyone touches the meal, water is 
carried round for each lady to wash the hand 
and rinse the mouth. It is deemed unclean 
to eat without this form of ablution, and the 
person neglecting it would be held unholy. 
This done. the lady turns to her meal, saying, 
“‘ Bismillah 1” (In the namo or to the praise 
of God!), and witi the right hand conveys 
the food to her mouth (the left hand is never 
used at meals); and although they partake 
of-every variety of food placed before them 
with no other aid than their flugers, yet the 
mechanical habit is so perfect, that they 
neither drop a grain of rice, eoil the dress, nor 
retain any of the food on their fingers, The 
custom must always be offensive tu » foreign 
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eye, and the habit none weuld wish to copy; 
vel cveryone who witnesses must adraire 
the neat way in which eating is accomplished 
‘by these really ‘ Children of Naturo.’ 

“The repast canoluded. the Jota (vessel 
with water, and the luggun (to receive the 
water in alter rinsing the hands and. mouth), 
are passed round. To every person whp, 
having announced by the Ash-Shukruléllah!’ 
og thanks to God!) that she has Gnished, 
the attendants present first the powdered 
peas, called besan, --which answors tho’ pur- 
pose of soap in removing grease, &c. from the 
fingers—-and then the water in due: course. 
Svap has. nut even yet beon brought into 
fashion by the natives, except by the washer- 
men; I have often been surprised that they 
have not found ithe use of soap a necessary 
articic in the nursery, where the only sub 
atitute I have seen ia the powdered pea. 

* Lotus and lagyans are articles in use 
with all classes of people; they mnst be poor 
indeed who do not .boast of one, ai -least, in 
their family. They’ are always of metal, 
either brass, er copper lacquered over,. or 
zine.; fi some cases. as with the nobility, 
silver and even gold are cnoverted into these 
useful articles of native comfort. 

“ China or glass is comparatively but littlo 
used: water is their only beverage, and this 
is preferred, in tho absence af metal basins. 
out of the common red earthen kutore (cop 
shaped like a vase). 

+ China dishes, bowls, und basins, are used 
for serving many of the savoury articles of 
food in: but it is as common in the privacy 
of the palace, as well aa in the huts of the 
peasantry, to see many choice things intro- 
duced at meals served up in the rude red 
earthen plaiter; many of the delicacies of 
Asiauic cookery being esteemed more palat- 
able from the earthen flavour of the now 
vessel in which it is served. 

* China tea-seta are very rarely found in 
the gananah, tea being used by tho ‘natives 
more asa medicine than a refreshment, ex- 
cept by such gentlemen as bave frequent 
intercourse with the * Sahib Log” (Knglish 
gentry), among whom they acquire a taste 
for this dolightful beverage. The ladies, 
however, must have a scvero cold to induce 
them to partake. of the beverage even as a 
remedy, but by no means as a lusury. I 
imagined that the inhabitants of a zananah 
were sadly deficient in actual comforts, when 
J found, upon my first arrival in India, that 
there were no preparations for breakfast 
going forward; everyone seomed engaged in 
pan-eating, and smoking the huqqab, but no 
breakfast after the morning uamaz. I was, 
however, soon satisfied that they felt no sort 
of privation, us the early meal so common in 
Europe has never been introduced in Eastern 


circles. ‘Their first meal 18.2 goou substantial 


dinner, at ten, cloven, or twelve o clock, atter 
which follows pan and the huqqah; io this 
succeeds a sleep of two or three hours, pro- 
viding it does not impede the duty of prayer 
-=the pious, ought to remark, would give up 
every indulgence which would prevent lhe 
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discharge of this duty. The second meal 
follows in twolve hours from the first, and 
consists of the same substantial fare; afier 
which they usually sleep again ontil the 
dawn of day.is near at hand. 

The huggak (pipe) is alwost in general use 
with females. It is a common practice with 


the lady of the heuse to present the huqqah 


she is smoking tw her javoured guest. This 
mark of atiention is always to be duly ap- 
preciated ; but such is the deference paid to 
rents, that a son can rarely be persuaded 
y an indulgent father or mother to smoke a 
hugqah iu their revered presence; this praise- 
worthy feeling originates not in fear, but real 
genuine respect. The parents entertain for 
their son the most tender regard; and the 
father makes him both his companion’ and 
his frieud ; yot the most familiar eudearments 
do not lessen the feeling of reverence a good 
son entertains for his father. This.is one 
among the many: samples of patriarchal life, 
and which I can never witness in real life, 
withoul feeling respect tor the persons who 
follow up the patterns I have been taught 
to venerate in our Holy Scripture 
~ The huqqah (pipe) as an indulgence or a 
privilege, is a great definer of etiquette. In the 
presence of the king or rcigning nawab, no 
subject, however high he may rank in blood 
or royal favour, can présume to smoke. In 
native courts, on state occasions, huqqahs are 
presented only to the Governor-General, the 
Commander-in-Chief, or the Resident at his 
court, who are considered equal in rank, and 
therefore entitled to the privilege of smoking 


with him; and they cannot consistently resist 


the intended honour. Should they dislike 
smoking, a hint is readily understood by the 


huqgah bardar to bring the hugqah, charged 
with the materials, without the addition of 
fire. Applications of the munhnal (moxth- 


piece) to the mouth, indicates a sense of the. 
honour conferred.” (Observations on the Mu- 
sulmdns of Lndia, vol. i, p. 804.) 

HARIS (©). A surname which 
frequently occurs amougst “ the Companions.” 
Inthe Tugribu ’t- Tahzib, there are not fewer 
that sixty-five persons of this name, of whom 
short biographical notes-are given. 

Haris ibn Naufal ibn al-Haris ibn ‘Abdi 'I- 
Muttalib, was a Companion of some -conse-. 
quence; he lived close to the house of the 
Prophet, and had frequently to mnake yoom- 


'as the Prophet’s Harim extended itself. 
[sousEs. } 


‘ Haris ibu Hisham. ibn al-Mughirah, is 

another Companion, who lived at Makkah. 
Haris son of Suwaid ibn Samit, the poet, 

was executed at Uhud. 

-HABISIYAH (4),l). A seet of 

Muslins founded by Abi ’I-Haris, who in 


; Opposition to the sect Abaziyah, said it was 


not correct to say the acts of men were not 
the acts of God. (Avtadbu t-Ta‘rifat..in loco.) 


HARUN (gy\e). [aaron.] 
HARUT WA MARODT (, oye 
ye). Two angels mentioned in 
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the Quran. They are said to be two angels 
who, in consequence of their compassion for 
the frailties of mankind, were sent down to 
earth to be tempted. They both sinned, and 
being permitted to choose whether they would 
be punished now or hereafter, chose the 
former, and are still suspended by the feet 
at Babel in a rocky pit, where they are great 
teachers of magic. 

' The account of these two angels in the 
Qur’an, is given in Sarah ii. 96 :— 

“They (the Jews) followed what thé devils 
taught inthe reign of Solomon: not that Solo- 
mon was unbelieving, but the devils wers un- 
believing, Sorcery did they teach to men, 
and what had been revealed to the two 
angels, Hartt and Marut, at Babel. Yet no 
man did these two teach until they had said, 
‘We are only a temptation. Be not then an 
unbeliever.’ From these two did men learn 
how to cause division between man and wife: 
but unless by leave of God, no man did they 
harm thereby. They learned, indeed, what 
would harm and not profit them; and yet 
they knew that he who bought that art should 
have no part in the lifeto come! And vile 
the price for which they bave sold themselves, 
—if they had but known it!” 


HASAD (<=). “Envy, malevo- 
lence, malice.” It occurs twicein the Qur’an. 

Sirah ii. 103: “ Many of the people of the 
Book (¢.2. Jews and Christians) desire to 
bring you back to unbelief after ye have he- 
lieved, out of selfish envy, even after the truth 
hath been clearly shewn thom.” 

Sirah cxiii. 5: “I seek refuge .... from 
the envy of the envious when he envies.” 


aL-HASAN ((——eI!). The fifth 
Khelifab. The eldest son of Fatimah, the 
danghter of Muhammad, by her husband the 
Khalifah ‘Ali, Born au, 8. Died a. 49, 
He succeeded his father ‘Ali as Khalifah 
A.w. $1, and reigned about six months. He 
resigned the Caliphate in favour of Mu‘a- 
Wiyah, and was eventually poisoned by his 
wifo Ja‘dah, who was suborned to commit 
the deed by Yazid, the son of Mu‘iwiyah, by 
a promise of marrying her, which promise be 
did not keep. Al-Hasan had twenty children, 
fifteen sons and five daughters, from whom 
are descended one gestion of the great family 
of Saiyids, or Lords, the descendants of the 
Prophet. The history of al-Hasan, together with 
the tragical death of his brother al-Husain, 
form the plot of the miracle play of the Mu- 
harram. {HUSAIN, MUBARRAM, SATYID.] 


HASHIM (p—t-2). The great 
grandfather of Muhammad. Born, according 
to M. ©. de Perceval, av. 464. Sprenger 
places his birth in a.p.442, He married Sal- 
meh, by whom he had a son, ‘Abdu ’l-Mutta- 
lib. the father of ‘Abdu ‘lah, who was the 
father of Muhammad. The author of the 
Qamis says Hashim’s original uams was 
‘Amr, but he was surnamed Hashim on 
secount of his hospitality in distributing 
bread (hashm, to break bread) to the pilgrims 
at Makkah. 


HAUZU ‘L-KAUSAR 
HASHR (;t=). Lit. “ Going forth 


from one place, and a’sembling in another.” 
Hence the word is used in the Qur’an in two 
senses, viz. an emigration and an assembly, 
e.g. Sirah lix. 2: “It was He who drove forth 
from their homes those people of the book 
(i.e. Jews) who- misbelieved, at the first en:- 
gration.” (Hence al-Hashr is the title of the 
iixth Sirah of the Quran) Sirah xxvii. 
17: “And his hosts of the jinn and men and 
birds were assembled for Solomon.” 

The term Yaumu ‘l-Hashr is therefore 
used for the Day of Resurrection, or the day 
when the dead shall migrate from their 
graves and assemble forjudgment. It occurs 
in this sense in the Qur’an, Sirah 1. 42 :— 

“Verily we cause to live, and we cause to 
die. To us shail all return. 

‘On the day when the earth shall swiitly 
cleave asunder over the dead, will this gather- 
ing 6¢ easy to Us. 

aL-HASIB (~-——~—aI!). “The 
Reckoner,” in the Day of Judgment. One ot 
the ninety-nine attributes of God. The title 
oceurs in the Qur’in three times. 

Sirah iv. 7: ‘*God sufficeth for taking 
account.” 

Idem, 88: “Ged of all things takes an 
account.” 

Stirah xxxiii. 39: “God is good enough at 
reckoning up.” 


HASSAN (gU-—-). The son of 

Sabit. A celebrated poet in the time of Mu- 
hammad, who embraced Islim, He is said 
to have lived 120 years, 60 of which were 
passed in idolatry and 60 in Islam. 
Jt is related in the Traditions that the Pro- 
phet on the day of battle with the Bani 
Quraigaa, cried out, *O Hassan ibn §abit, 
abuse tbe infidels in your verse, for verily 
Gabriel helps you!” (Afishkat, book xxii. 
ch. ix. pt. 1.) a 


HATIB IBN ‘AMR ( yee pp tle). 
An early convert to Islam, and one of the 
most trusted of Muhammad’s followers. He 
distinguished himeelf at the taking of Makkah. 

HAULANU ‘L-HAUL (Sra oS). 
“A complete year.” A term used in Muham- 
madan law for the period property must be in 
possession before zakat is required of it. 
(Hidayah, vol. i. p. 2.) 


HAUZU ’L-KAUSAR (St. 
A pond or river in rane Ce te): 


Muhammad’s - sayings in the Traditions 
(Mishkat, book xxiii. ch. xii.), it is more than 
a month’s journey in circumference, its waters 
are whiter than snow and sweeter than honey 
mixed with milk, and these who drink of it 
shall never thirst. The word kauger occurs 
once in the Qur'an, namely in Sirah eviii. 
which derives therefrom ite title, and where 
its translation and moaning is doubtful. 
“ Verily, we have given thee al-Kausar.” Al- 
Baizawi, the commentator, says it either 
means that which is good or abundant; or 


the pond a/-Kaugar which ia mentioned in the 
Traditions. 


HAWA 


HAWA (Vet). “ Desire, love; 
hankering after® A term used by the Saft 
mystios for lust, or unboly desire. Hawda-i- 

afsani, “the last of the flesh”; AAl-¢-Howa, 
“a sceptic, an unbeliever.” 


HAWAIIM aly), Lit. 
* Assaults, shocks.” mee r) hy the 
Sifi mysties for those thoughts of the heart 
which enter it withont desire or intention. 
(Abdu 'r-Razziq's Dict. of Sifi Terms.) 


HAWAJIS (Cxel,e). “Thoughts.” 
A term used by the Sifi mysties for the 
worldiy thoughts of the heart. (‘Abdu ’r- 
Razzaq’s Dict, of Sujit Terms.) 


HAWALAH (4\,-). A legal term 
signifying the removal or transfer of 2 debt 
by way of security of corroboration from that 
of the original debtor to that person to whom 
it is transferred. (idayah, voL ii. p, 806.) 


HAWAMIM (pel). A title given 
to the seven chapters of the Qur’in which 
begin with the letters g Ha » Mim, namely, 
xx, Siraty ‘I-Mu'min; xuz, Strata Fusgsilat ; 
Xiu, Siratu’sh-Shir xa. Sirata i-Zukhb- 
ruf; xLiv, Siratu d O.khan; xiv, Siratu 
4-Jasiyah; xuvi, Siiratu I-Ahgaf. 

For an explanation of the letters HM at 
the commencement of thess Siirabs, see 
HA MIM. 

It is related in the Traditions that a man 
said to the Prophet, “T am old, and my 
memory is imperiset, and my tongue 1s stiff ;” 
and the Prophst replied, “ Then repeat three 
of the Siirahs begining with Ha Mim.” 
(Mishkat, book viii. ch. i. pt. 8.) 


HAWARI (s'y2). The word used 
in the Qur'an (Strahs ii, 45; Ixi. 14) 
for the Apostles of Jesus. Al-Baizawi, the 
Muhammadan cormmontzetor, says it is derived 
from hawar, ‘to be whites,” and was given to 
the disciples of Jesus, either on accopnt of 
their purity of life and sincerity ; or because 
they were respectable men and wore white 
garments. In the Traditions (Mishkat, book i. 
ch. vi. pt. 1) it is used for the followers of 
all the Prophets. The word may he derived 
from the Aithiopie hawryra, “to go, to be 
sent.” 


au-HAWASSU ’L - KHAMSAH 
(Eumoscst, ya\gast), [FIVE SENSES. | 


HAWAZIN (cp\ye). A great and 
warlike tribe of Arabia in the days of Mu-~ 
hammad, who dwelt between Makkah and 
at-Ta'if. Mahammad defeated them at the 
battle of Hunain, a.m. 8, a victory which in 
the Qnz’an, Siirah ix. 26, is ascriked to an- 
gelic aid. (See Muir's Life of Mahomet, new 
ed. p. 432.) 

HAWIYAH (&,\2). A division of 
hell. The bottomless pit for the hypocrites. 
Qur’an, Sical ci. 6, “But as for him whose 


balance is light, his dweiling shall be — 


Hawiyah” 
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HAWE, The. Arabic ba’z (54), sagr 
(,#). It is lawful to hunt with 
hawks provided they aretrained, A hawk is 
held to be trained when she obeys the voice 
of ker master. [WONTING.] 


HAYA’ (she), “Shame, pudency, 
modesty,” The word does not occur in the 
Qur’in, but in the Traditions it is said, “Al/ahu 
hayiyun,” te. “God acts with modesty.” . By 
which is understood that God hates that which 
is immodest or shameless. Muhammad is re- 
lated to have said, “ Modesty (haya’) brings 
nothing but good.” (Mishkat, book xxii. 
ch. xix.) 


HAYAT (ipo). “Life? The 
word frequently occurs in the Qur’an, e.g. 
Sitrah, xviii. 44, ‘* Wealth and children are an 
adornment of the 4ife of this world.” Strah 
ii, 26, For you in retaliation is there life, O 
ye pessessors of mind 1” 

Al-Hayatu’d-dunya, “the worldly life,” is a 
term used in the Qur’an for those things in 
thie world which prevent from attaining to 
the eternal life of the next world. 

Stirah ii. 80: “Those who have bought 
this worldly life with the future, the torment 
shall not be lightened from them nor shall 
they be helped.” 

HAYOULA (3-2). “ Matter.” 
The firet principle of everything material. 


It does not occur in either the Qur’an cr the 
Badig. 


HAYZ (yaa). Menses. [mEn- 
ATRUATION. | 
HAZAR ()ie). According to 


Avahbic lexicons, the word means vigilance or 
a cautions fear. bot it only ceeurs twice in 
the Qur'gn, and in both instances it implies 
terror. 

Sirah ii. 18: “They put their fingers in 
their ears at the thunder-clap for fear of 
death.” (Hazara ‘l-Maut.) Idem, 244: 
“ Doat thou not look. at those who left their 
homes by thousands for fear of death.” 


arHAZARATU ’L-KHAMS 
(Lmosst wlyeatl), According to the 
Kitabu °t-Tatrifat, al-hazaratu ‘l-Khamsu 'I- 
Llahiyah, or “the five divine existences,” is a 
term used by the Sifi mystics for the follow- 
ing i-— 

‘. Hazrate 'l-ghaibi ‘l-mutiag, That ex- 
istence which is shsolutely unknown, 2.¢. 
Cod 

2 Hazrutu‘sh-shahadati *t-mutlaqah, Those 
celestiwl ‘fajram) and terrestrial (ajsam) ex- 
istences which are evident te the eenses. 

3. Hazratu ‘dlamt ‘l arnah That existence 
which consists of the spiritual world of angeis 
and spirits. 

4, Hazrati ‘alaint ‘lemigai, That existence, 
which is the unseen world, where there ts the 
true likeness of everything which exists on 
the earth. 

5. Hazratu ’'l-jameah, The collective exis- 
tence of the four already mentioned. 
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HAZIR ZAMINI (.,\s yzle), 
Bail for the person, which, according to the 
Tmam Abu Hanifah, is lawful. Bail for pro- 
perty is called mal zamini. 


HAZRAH (é,e-)* Lit. ‘¢ Presence.” 
‘This title of respect has no equivalent in 
English, as it is employed in a variety of ac- 
ceptations. Applied to an officer of rank, it 
would mean “your honour”; to a clergyman, 
“ your reverence”; to. a king, “ your majesty.” 
When’ applied to the names of prophets, 
apostles, or saints, it expresses the sacredness 
of his office and character, 7.e. our Saviour is 
called Hazrati ‘Isa, and the Virgin Mary, 
Hazratu Maryam. The word is much used 
in Persian theological works. It is seldom 
used in this sense in Arabic books. Hazratu 
‘lah, ‘the presence of God,” is an Arabic 
term in prayer. 


HEAD. Arabicra’s, rds (Qs\)). Heb. 


wWses, The author of the Raddu ’I- 
Muhtar, vol. i. p. 670, says: “It is abominable 
(makréh) to say the prayers with the head 
uncovered, if it be done from laziness, but it 
is of no consequence if a Muslim say his 
prayers with his head uncovered from a sense 
of humility and unworthiness. But still it is 
better not to uncover the head, for’ humility 
is a matter connected with the heart.” 

’ Amongst Muhammadans ‘it is considered a 
sign of disrespect to receive a visitor with 
the head uncovered; consequently on the 
approach of a visitor the turban or cap is 
immediately placed on the head. _ 

Thore is no general custom as to shaving 
the head or otherwise. In Afghanistan, Mu- 
hammadans generally shave the head, but the 
Baluchis and many other Muslim tribes wear 
long hair. 

The Hyyptians shave all the rest of the 
hair, or leave only a amall tuft (called 
shishah) upen the crown of the head, Mr. 
Lane says: This last custom (which is almost 
universal among them) is said to have ori- 
ginated'in the fear that if the Muslim should 
fall into the hands of an infidel, and be siain, 
the latter might cut off the head of his 
victim, and finding no hair by which to hold 
it, put his impure hand into the mouth, in 
order to carry it, for the beard might not be 
sufficiently long; but was. probably adopted 
from the Turks, for it is generally neglected 
by the Badawis, and the custom of shaving 
the head is of late origin among the Arabs in 
general, and practised for the sake of cleanli- 
ness. 


HEAVEN. Arabic Sam’ (sl); 


J 
Persian Asmdin (gel); Heb. Ey, 
which expresses the firmament as distin- 
guished from Firdaus, or Paradise, the abodes 
of bliss.. [PARADISE.] In the Qur'an it is 
stated that there are seven paths, or stages, 
in heaven. Sirah xxiii. 17: “ And we have 
created above you seven paths, nor are we 
heedless of the creation.” By which the'com- 
mentators understand that they are paths of 
the angels and of the celestial bodies. The 
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creation of the heaven is declared to be for 
God’s glory and not for His pastime. Sarah 
xxi. 16: “We created not the heaven and the 
earth. and that which is between them, by 
way of sport.” 

It is the general belief that ai the last day 
the heavens will fall, but that they are now 
upheld hy God’s power. Sirah xxii. 64: “He 
holds up the heaven from falling on the earth 
save at His bidding.” 

According to the traditions (Mishkat, book 
xxiy. ch. vii.), Munammad during the mi‘raj, 
or night journey, passed through these seven 
heavens, and they are stated to be as fol- 
lows: (1) That which is of pure virgin silver 
and which is Adam’s residence; (2) of pure 
gold, which is John the Baptist’s and' Jesus’; 
(3) of pearls, which is Joseph’s; (4) of 
white gold, which is, Enoch’s; (5) of silver 
which is Aaron’s; ,(6) of ruby and garnet, 
which is Moses’; (7) which is Abraham’s. 
These accounts are, however, most confused ; 
for in some books and according to popular 
tradition, the fourth and not ¢the second 
heaven is assigned to Jesus. 

This ‘view is in harmony with the seven 
spheres:of Ptolemy, the first of which is that 
of ‘the moon, the second Mercury, the third 
Venus, the fourth the Sun, the fifth Mars, the 
sixth Jupiter, the seventh Saturn; each o1 
which orbs was supposed by the ancients to 
revolve round the earth in its proper sphere. 
Muhammad said the distance between each 
heavenly region is five hundred years’ journey. 
(Mishkat, book xxiv. ch. i. pt. 3). 

The Rabbis spoke of two heavens (ef. 
Deut. x. 14), ‘* The heaven and the heaven of 
heavens,” or seven, (érTa otpavods ods TwWes 
apiOpovo. Kar’ eravaBuow, GClem,: Alex. 
Strom., iv. 7, 636). “Resch Lakisch dixit 
septem esse clos, quorum nomina sunt, 
1. velum ; 2. expansum; 3. nubes; 4. habita- 
culum ; 5. habitatio ; 6. sedes fixa; 7. Araboth. 
(See Wetstein, ad. 2 Cor. xii. 2). St. Paul’s 
expression, “ €ws Tpirod ovpavod,” 2 Cor. 
xii. 2, has led to some discussion, for Grotius 
says the Jews divided the heaven into three 
parts, (1) Nubdiferum, the atmosphere; (2) 
Astriferum, the firmament; and (3) Emp - 
reum, the abode of God. But the statement, 
however, does not seem to be supported by 
any known Rabbinic authority. 


HEBER. [xvp]. 
HEGIRA. [nisRau.] 
HEIRS. Arabic ‘warig ()\5), pL 


waragah. [INHERITANCE. | 


HELL. The place of torment is 
most frequently spoken of in the Qur’an and 
Traditions as an-Nar, “the fire,” but the 
word Jahkganam occurs about thirty times. It 
is said to have seven portals or divisions. 
Siirah xv. 44: © Verily, hell (jahannam) is 
promised to all together (who follow Satan). 
It has seven portals.and at every door there is 
a i ashes party of them.” 

- The Persian word used for, hell in books of 
theology is dozakh, ~ 


HELL 
The seven divisions of hell are given by 
Muslim commentators as follows:— 


1. Jahannam (a>), yeévva, the purga- 
turial hell for all Muhammadans, For accord- 


ing to:the Qur’an, all Muslims will pass 


through ‘the regions of hell. Sirah xix. 72: 
“There is not one of you whd will not go 
‘down to it (hell), that is settled and decided 
by thy Lord.” 

3. Laza (33). Surah xevii. 5: “For Laza, 
dragging by the scalp, shall claim him who 
turned his back: and went away, and amassed 
and hearded.” 

3. Al-Hutamah (4eba}), Sirah civ. 4:— 

“Nay! for verily be shall be flung into 
al-Hutamah ; 

‘“‘ And who shall teach thee what al-Huta- 
mah is? 

“Tt is God’s kindled fire, 

“Which shall mount above the hearts of 
the damned ; 

“Tt shall verily rise over them like a 
vault, 

‘On outstretched columns.” 

4. Satir ( p%~). Sirah iv. 11: “ Those who 
devour the property of orphans unjustly, only 
devour into their bellies fire, and they broil in 
sq‘ir.” 

‘(The word occurs in fourteen other places.) 

5. Sagar (;%). Sirah liv, 47: “The 
sinners are in error and excitement. On the 
day. when they shall be dragged into the fire 


on their faces! ‘Taste ye the touch of sagar!” | 


Sirah Ixxiv. 44: “What drove you into 
sagar?” 

6. Al-Jahim Commeatl Sirah 1. 118: 
“Thou shalt not be questioned as to the fel- 
lows of al-Jahim” (Ashabu *l-Jahim). 

(The word occurs in twenty other places). 

7. Hawiyah (d39\2). Sirah ci. 8: “As 
for him whose balance is light, his dwelling 
shall be Hawiyah.” 

The Muhammadan commentators, with that 
utters recklessness which 80 characterizes 
their writings, distribute these seven stations 
as follows (see al-Baghawi, al-Barzawi, and 
others): (1) Jahannam, the purgatorial hell 
for Muslims. (2) Laza, a blazing fire for 
Christians. (38) Al-Hutamah, an intense fire 
for the Jews, (4) Surir, » flaming fire for the 
Sabians. (5) Sagar, a scorching fire for the 
Magi. (6) Al-Jahim, a huge hot fire for ido- 
lnters. (7) Hawiyah, bottomless pit for the 
hypocrites. A-reference to the Qur’an will 
prove that there is not the least Treason for 
assigning these regions to their respective 
tenants beyond the sentence already quoted : 
* At each portal a separate party 

‘The teaching of the Qur’an (which is chiefly 
confined to those Sirahs which, chronologi- 
cally arranged, are the earliest), is as fol- 
lows :=— 

Sarah Ixxiv. 26-84-(generally held to. be the 
second Sirah composed by Muhammad, and 
relating to al-Walid {bn al-Mughirah, a person 
of note amongst the anbelieving Makkans) _ 

“ We will surely cast him into Sagar. 

« And who shail teach thee what Sagar is? 
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-“Tt leaveth nought, it spareth nought. 

‘¢ Blackening the skin. 

“ Over it are nineteen angels. 

_ “None but‘angels havo we made guardians 
of the fire (ashdbu ’n-ndr): nor have we made 
this to be their number hut to perplex the 
unbelievers and that they who possess the 
Scriptures may be certain of the Truth, and 
that they who believe may increase their 
faith ; 

“And that they to whom the Scriptures 
have been’ given, and the believers, may not 
doubt ; . 

‘“And that the infirm of -héart and the 
unbelievers may say, What’ meaneth God by 
this parable? 

* Thus God misieaaeth whom He will, and 
whom He will He doth guide aright: and none 
knoweth the armies of thy Lord but. Himself: 
and this is no other then a warning to man- 
kind.” 

Sirah lxxxviii, 1-7:— 

“Hath the tidings of the. day that shall 
overshadow reached thee ? 

- “Downeast on that day shall ‘be the coun- 
tenances of some; 

“ Travailing and worn, 

“ Burnt at the scorching tire, 

“ Made to drink from a fountain fiercely 
boiling. 

‘No food shall they have but the fruit of 
zari‘ (a bitter thorn), 

‘“‘ Which shall not fatten nor appease their 
hunger.” 

Surah Ixxviii. 21-30 :— 

“ Hell (Jahannam) truly shall be a place 
of snares, 

“ The home of transgressors, 

“To abide therain ages; 

‘* No coolness shall they taste.therein nor 
any drink, 

‘*Save boiling water and running-sores ; 

‘‘ Meet recompence ! : 

“For they looked not forward to their 
account; 

% And they gave the lie to our signs 
charging them with falsehood ; 

“ Bat we noted and wrote down all: 

“¢Taste this then: and we will give you 
increase of nought but torment.’” 

The above gre. all Madinah Surahs com- 
posed in the earlier stage of Muhammad's 
mission.. The allusions to hell in the Mak- 
kan Surahs are brief and are in every case 
directed against unbelievers in the Prophet's 
mission, and not against sin; e.g. Sirah -ix. 
69, “God hath promised: to the hypocrites 
(z.e. dissemblers as far.as Islam was concerned), 
men and women, and unto the unbelievers 
hell-fire to dwell therein for ever.” 

The teaching ef Muhammad in the Tradi- 
tions is much more specific, but it is impos- 
sible to assign a date for these traditions, 
even assuming them to be authentic. They 
are given on the authority of ai-Bukhari and 
‘Muslim (Mishkat, book xxiii, ch, xv.) :— 

«¢The fire of the world is one part of 
seventy parts of hell fire.’ It was said, ‘O 
Prophet of God! verily the fire of the world 
would be sufficient for punishing” The Pro- 
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phet replied, ‘ Hell-fire has been mado micre 
than the fire of the world by sixty-nine paris, 
every part of which j like the fire cf the 
world.’” 

“Verily, the easiost of the infernsis in 
punishment, is he who shal! have both his 
shoes and thongs of them of fire, by which 
the brains of: his head boil, like the boiling 
of a copper furnace ; and he will not suppose 
that anyone is more severely pnniched than 
himself; whilst verily, he is the least ao.” 

“On the Day of Resarrection, the most 
Juxurious of the world will be brought, and 
dipped once into the fire; siter that it 
will be said, *O child of Adam, did you 
ever see any good, or did comfort ever pass 
by you in the world?’ He will say, «I awear 
by God I never saw any good, ncr did com- 
fort ever comé near me.’ And a man of the 
severest distresses and troubles in the world 
will he brought into paradise; and it wili be 
said to him, ‘O son of Adam, did you ever 
see any trouble, and did distress ever come to 
you in the world ?’ And ho will say, ‘! swear 
by God, O my Lord, I never suffered troubles 
in the world, nor did I ever see hardship.’” 

“There are some of the infernals that will 
be taken by the fire up to their ankies, and 
some up to their knees, ard some up to their 
waist, and some up to their necks.” 

“ Hell-fire burnt a thousand years so that 
it became red, and burnt another thousand 
years tillit became white; after that it burnt 
a thousand years till it became tiack; then 
hell-fire is black and dark, and never has any 
light.” 

“Verily, hot water will be poured upon 
the heads of the infernals, and will peno- 
trate into their bellies, and will cut to pieces 
everything within them; so thst they will 
come out at their feet; and this is the mean- 
ing of the word of God, ‘ Boiling water shail 
be poured on their heads, and everything in 
their bellies shall be dissolved thereby,’ after 
that, they will be made as they were.” 

“The infernals shali be drenched with 
yellow water, dranght after draught, and it 
will be brought to their mouths and they will 
be disgusted at it; and when very near, it 
will scorch their faces, and when they drink 
it it will tear their entrails to pieces. God 
says, ‘They who musi dwell for ever in hell- 
fire, will have the boiling waisr given them 
to drink which shall burst their bowels’; and 
God will say, ‘If the infidels complain of 
thirst, they shall be assisted with water like 
molten copper, which will fry their faces; it 
will be a shocking beverage.’ ” 

For most of these cirenrastances relating to 
hell and the state of the damned, Muhammad 
was in-all probability indebted to the Jews and, 
in part, to the Magians, both of whom agree 
in making seven distinet apartments in hell, 
(Niskmat hayim, f. 32; Gemar. Arubin, 
f. 19; Zohar. ad, Exod. xaxvi, 2, &. and 
Hyde de Rel, Vet. Pers., p. 245), though they 
vary in other particulars. 3 

The former place an angel as « guard 
over each of these infernal apartments, and 
suppose he will intercede for the miserable 
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wretches thers imprisoned, who will openly 
acknowledge the justice of God in their con- 
demnation. (Midrash, Yalkut Shemuni, pt. 11, 
f, 116.) They also teach that the wicked 
will suffer a diversity of punishments, and 
that by imtolerab! cold (Zohar. ad. Exod 
xix.) as well ag heat, aud that their faces 
ghail become black (Yalkut Shemuni, ubi 
sup. f. 86); and believe those of their own 
religion shall also be punished in hell here- 
after according to their crimes (for they held 
that few or none will be fouud exactly righ- 
teous as to deserve no punishment at all,) 
but wili soon be delivered thence, when they 
shall be sufficiently purged from their sins 
by their father Abrahara, cr at the interces- 
gion of bim or seme other of the prophets. 
(Niskmat hayim, §. 82; Gemar. Arubin, £. 19.) 

The Magians allow bat one angel te pre- 
side over alliha seven hells, who is named 
by them Vanind Yezad, and. aa they teach, 
assigny punishments proportionate to each 
person’s crimes, restraining also the tyranny 
and excessive ernalty of the devil, who would, 
if left to himself, tomeent the damned be- 
yond their ventence. (Alyde, de Rel. Vet. 
Pers. p. 182°) Those of this religion do also 
mention aud deseribe various Kinds of tor- 
ments wherewith the wicked wil be punished 
in the next life; among which, though they 
reckon extreme ecid te be one, yet they do 
not admit fire, ont of respect, es if seems, to 
that elemont, which they take to be the re- 
presentation of the divine nature, and there- 
fore they rather choose to describe the 
damned souls os suffering by other kinds of 
punishment, such as an intolerable stink, the 
stinging and biting of serpents snd wild 
beasts, the cutting and tearing of the flesh 
by the devils, excessive htinger and thirst, 
and the like. (See Kundem, tbid., p. 399; 
Sale’s Pre. Dis.) 

The anthor of the Sharhu ‘l-Muwagi/, 
p. 486, also says: ‘it is agreed amongat all 
orthodox Muslims thet all unbelievers, with- 
out sxception, will be consigned to the fire for 
ever, and thet they will never be frse from 
torment.” “But,” he sdds, “there are cer- 
tain hereties, who call themselves Muslims, 
who deny the eternity of the torments the 
fire. For, they say, it is an essential property 
of all things fleshly that they como te an end. 
Aud, moreover, it is not possible for a thing 
to exist which goes en burning for ever. But 
to this we reply that God is all powerful 
and can do a8 He likes.” 

The sect calied as-Samimiyah, founded by 
Samameah ibn Ashras an-Numairi, say: “The 
Jews, and Christians, and Majitsi, and Zana- 
digah, will, after tha Day of Judgment, 
return to dust. just as the animals and the 
little childron of unbelievers do.” (Sharku’l- 
Muwagif, p. 633.) 

he saine writer says (p. 687): “ Besides 
thosé who are unbelievers, al! those (Muslims) 
who are sinners aud have committed great 
sins (kabd’ir), will go to hell; but.they will 
not remain there ulways, for ii has been said 
in the Gur’in (Sirah xcix. 7), “He who does 
an atom of good shall see its reward.” 
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With reference to the verse in the Qur'an, 
which distinctly states that all Muslima 
shall enter bell (Sirah xix. 78, “There is 
hot. one of you that shall not go down to it ”), 
al-Kamalan, the commentators, say, that ac- 
cording to extant treditions, ali Muslims will 
enter hell, but it will be cool and pleasant to 
those who have not committed great sing ; 
er, according to some writers, they wili 
simply pass along the bridge Sirdt, which is 
over the infernal regions, 


HELPERS, The. [ansaz. | 


HERACLIUS. Arabic Hiragl 
(j5). The Roman Emperor to whom 

uhaminad sent an embassy with a letter in- 
viting him fo Islam, aH. 7, a.p. 628 

‘In the autumn of this year (a.p. 628), He- 
raclius fulfilled his vow of thanksgiving for the 
wonderful succass which had crowned his arms 
(iu Persia); he performed on foot the pilgri- 
mage from Hdeevsa te Jorusalem, whore the 
* true crogs,’ recovered from the Persians, was 
with solemnity and pomp restored to the 
Holy Sepulchre. While preparing for this 
jouxney, or duriug the journey itae!f. an w- 
couth despatch in the Arabic character was 
laid before Heraciins. It was forwarded by 
the Governcr of Bostra, ihto whose hands it 
bad been delivered by an Arab chief. The 
epistle was addressed to the Emperor him- 
self, from ‘ Mahomet the Apostle of God, the 
rude impression of whose seal could be de- 
cipbered at the foot. In strange and simple 
accents like those of the Prophets of old, it 
summoned Heraclius to acknowledge the mis- 
sion of Mahomet, to cast aside the idolatroug 
worship of Jesnua and his Mother, and to ro- 
turn to the. Catholic faith of the one only 
God. The letter was probably cast aside, or 
proserved, it may be, as » strange curiosity, 
the effusion of seme harmiese fanatic.” 
(Muir’s Life of Mahomet, new ed. p. 383.) 

Tradition, of course, has another story. 
“Now the Emperor was at this time at 
Hims, performing 2 pedestrian journey, in 
fulfilment of the vow which he had made, 
that, ifthe Romans overcame the Parsians, be 
would travel on foot from Constantinople to 
Aclia (Serusalem). So having read the 
lotter, he commanded his chief men to meet 
him in the royal camp at Hims. And thus 
he addressed them:—t Ye echiefe of Rome! 
Do you desire safety and guidance, so that 
your kingdom sball be firmly established, 
and that ye may follow the commands of 
Jesus, Son of Mary?’ ‘And what, O King! 
shall secure us this?’ ‘ Niven that ye follow 
the Arabian Prophet,’ said Heraclius, Where- 
upon they sil started aside like wild asses of 
the desert, each raising his cross and waving 
it aloft in the air. Whereupon Heraclius. 
despairing of their conversion, and unwilling 
to iése his kingdom, desisted, saying that he 
had only wished to test their constancy and 
faith, and that he was now satisfied by this 
display of firmness and devotion. Ths cour- 
tiers bowed their heads, and so the Prophot’s 
despatch was rejected.” (Katibu l. Wagidi. 
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p. 60, quoted by Muir, in a note te the above 
passage.) 

The letter written by Muhammad to Hera- 
clius is, according to « tradition by Tbn 
‘Abbas, as follows :-— 

“Tn the uname of God the Mercifal, the 
Compassionate. This letter is from Muham- 
mad the Messenger of God, to Hiragl. chief of 
ar-Riim. Peace be 2pon whoscayer has gone 
on the straight road! After thie, I say, 
verily I call thee to Islam. Embrace islam 
that yo may obtain peace. Hrabrave Islam 
and God will give thee a double reward Uf 
ye reject Islam, thon on thee shall reat the 
sins of thy subjects and followers. O ye 
people of the Book (2. Christiane) come 
to a ereed which is laid down plainly between 
us and you, that we will net serve othar 
than God, nor asscciate aught with Him, nor 
take each other for lords rather than God. 
But if they tarn back, then say, ‘Bear wit- 
ness that we are Muslims.’” (Qur'an, il. 67.) 
(See Sahihu Muslim, p. 98.) 

The Shi‘ab traditions give the above letter 
almast verbatim. (See Merrick’s Haygéju ‘l- 
Quilib, p. 89.) 

“ Not long after, another despateh, bearing 
the same seal, and ccuched in similar terms, 
reached the court cf Heraclius. It was ad- 
dressed to Hirith VII., Prince of the Bani 
Ghassan, who forwarded it te the Emperor, 
with an address from himself, scliciting per- 
mission to chastise the avdacions impostor. 
But Heraclius regarding the ominous voice 
from Arabia beneath his notice, forbade the 
expedition, and desired that Haérith should 
be in attendance at Jerusalem, to swell the 
imperial train st the approaching vinitation 
of the temple. Little did the Hmperar 
imagine that the kingdom which, unperceived. 
by the world, this obscure Pretender was 
founding in Arabia, would in 2 few short 
yeats wrest from his grasp that Holy City 
and the fair provinces which, with se musk 
toil and so much glory, he had fust recovered 
from the Persians!” (Muir's Life of Maho- 
met, p. 884.) 

(for the Shi‘ah account of the embassy to 
Heraclins, see Merrick’s Haydtu ‘l-Qulab, 
p. 88.) 

HERMAPEHRODITE (Arabic 4, 


Kihungé) is a person who is possessed of 
the organs of generation of both man and 
woman, and for whose spiritual existence the 
Muhammadan law legislates (vide Hidayah, 
yol. iv. p. 559), For example, it is a rule, 
with respect te equivocal hermaphrodites, 
that they are required to observe all the 
mere comprehonsive points of the spiritzal 
law, bub not those concerning the propriety 
ef which, in regard to them, anv donbt axists 
Ta public prayer they rust take their station 
between the mon and the women, but in other 
respects observe the castoms of wormen. 
(Idem, p. 561.) 

HIBAH (4). A legal term in 
Muhammadan law, which signifies a deed of 
gift, a transfer of property, made immodiately 
and without any oxchange. [errrs. } 
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HIDAD (s\a—-). “Mourning.” 


The state of a widow who abstains from 
scents, ornéments, &c., on account of the 
deatl of her husband. Hzdad must be ‘ob- 
served for a period of four months and ten 
days. (Hidayah, vol..i. p. 370.) 

HIDAYAH (ls). Lit. “ Guid- 
ance.” The title of a well known book on 
Sunni law, and frequently quoted in the pre- 
sent work. There are many Muhammadan 
works entitled al-Hiddayah, but this is called 
Hidayah fil-furu, or “a guidance in parti- 
cular points.” It was composed by the 
Shaikh Burhanu ’d-din ‘Ali, who was born at 
Marghinan in Transoxania about au. 530 
(4.D. 1135), and died a.m. 593. 

There’ is an English translation of the 
ee hy areal the chapters on Prayer 
and. ification), by Charles Hamilton, four 
vols.; London, a.p. 1791. 


HIFZU ’L-‘AHD (see) be). Lit. 
“The guarding of the covenant.” A term 
used by the: Sufi mystics for remaining firm 
in that state in which God has brought them. 
(‘Abdu ’r-Razzay’s Dict. of Sufi Terms.) 

HIGHWAY ROBBERY. Arabic 
qat'u ’t-tarig (ay) xk3). Persian 
rahzant. Highway robbery is a very heinous 
offence according to Muhammadan law, the 
ennishment of which has, been fixed by tho 

ur’an (Sirah -v., 37): “ The recompense of 
thase who war against God and His apbdstle, 
and go about to enact violence on the earth, 
is that:they be slain or crucified, or have 
their aifernate hands and feet cut off, or be 
banished the land.” According to the Hida- 
yah, highway robbers are of four kinds, viz. 


(1): Those who are seized before they have | 


robbed or murdered any person, or put any 
person in fear. These are to be imprisoned 
by the magistrate until their repentance is 
evident. (2) Those who have robbed but have 
hotmurdered, These are to have their right 
have ahd left foot struck off. (3) Those who 
have‘conimitted murder but have not robbed. 
These are punished with death. (4) Those 
who have committed both robbery and mur- 
der. These are punished. according to the 
option of the magistrate. If he please, he 
ean first cut off a hand and foot, and then 
put them to death by the sword, or by cruci- 
fixion; or’ he may kill them at.once without 
inflicting amputation. If any: one among a 
band of robbers be guilty of murder, the 
punishment of death niust be inflicted upon 
the whole band. 

HIJAB (wles). <A. partition or 
curtain., Veiling or concealing. 

(1) A term used for the seclusion of women 


enjoined in the Qur'an, Sirah xxxiii, 53: 


‘And when ye ask them (the Prophet’s 
wives) for an article, ask them from. behind 


a curtain; that is purer for your hearts and 


for theirs.” . 

(2). A term used by the Sifi mystics for 
that which obscures the light of God in the 
soul of ian. 


Sufi Terms.) 


the tribe of Samiid dwelt. 
thé xvth Sirah of the Qur’an, in the 80th 


- rule. 


(‘Abdu ’r-Razzaq’s Dict. of 
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HIJAZ ( jee). Int. “A barrier .or 
anything similar by which twe things are sepa- 
rated.” The name al- Hijazis given to that tract 
of country which separates Najd from Taha- 
mah, and is an irregular parallelogram about 
250. miles long and 150 miles wide. Itmay be 
considered ‘the holy land of ‘the Muhamma- 
dans, for within its limits are the sacred cities 
of al-Madinah and Makkah, -and most of its. 
places are someway connected with the his- 
tory of Muhammad. It is a barren district 
consisting of sandy plains towards the shore 
and rocky hills in the interior; and’so desti- 
tute of provisions as-to depend, even: for the 
necessaries of life, on the supplies of other 
countries. Among its fertile spots is Wadi 
Fatimah, which is well watered, and produces 
grain and vegetables. Sajrah abounds ‘in date 
trees. At-Ta’if, seventy-two miles from Mak- 
kah, is celebrated for its gardens, and the 
neighbourhood of al-Madinah has cultivated 
fields. The towns on the coast: are Jiddah 
and Yambu‘, the former being considered the 
port of Makkah, from which it is distant 
about fifty-five miles, and the latter that of 
al-Madinah. Al-Hijaz is bounded eastward by 
a lofty range of mountains, which, near at-Ta'if, 
take the name of Jabalu 1-Qura. The scenery 
there is occasionally beautiful and pictu- 
resque; the small rivulets that descend from 
the rocks afford nourishment to the plains 
below, which aré clothed with verdute and 
shady trees. The vicinity of Makkah is bleak 
and bare; for several miles it is surrounded 
with thousands of hills all nearly of one 
height; their dark and naked peaks rise one 
behind another, appearing at a distance like 
cocks of hay. The most celebrated of these 
are ag-Safa, ‘Arafah and -al-Marwah, which 
have always been connected. with the religions 
rites of the Muhammadan pilgrimage. 

HIJR (,s=). Inits primitive sense 
means interdiction or prevention. 

(1) In the: language of thé law it signifies 
an interdiction of action with respect to a 
particular person, who is either an infant, an 
idiot, or a slave. (Htdayah, vol. iii. p. 468.) 

(2) Al-Hir is a territory in the province of 
l-Hijaz between al-Madinah and Syria, where 
It is the title of 


verse of which the word occurs: “ The inha- 
bitants of al-Hijr likewise accused the mes- 
senger of God of imposture.” 

HURRAH (8,_0). Lit. migration.” 
(1) The renee Laat fiance Pon Mak- 
kah. (2) The Muslim era. (8) The aét of 
a Muslim ‘leaving a country under infidel 
(4) Fleeing from sin. 

The date of Muhammad’s flight from Mak- 
kab was the fourth day of the first month of 
Rabi‘, which by the calculation of M. Caus- 
sin de Perceval was June: 20th, a.p. 622, 
The Hijrah, or the era of the “ Hegira,” was 
instituted seventeen years later by the Khalifah 
‘Umar, which dates from the first day of the 
first lunar month of the year, viz. Muharram, 
which day in the year when the era was-esta- 
blished fell on Thursday the 15th of July 
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A.D. 622. But although ‘Umar instituted ihe 
official era, according to at-Tabari, the cus- 
tom of referring to events as happening 
before or. after the Hijrah originated with 
Muhammad himself. 

Professor H. H, Wilson in his Glossary of 
Terms gives the following method of: ascer- 
taining the Muhammadan and Ohristian 
years :— 

Multiply the Hijrah year by.2,977, the diffe- 


rence between 100 sélar and as many lunar . 


Muhammadan years;-divide the product by 
100, and deduct the quotient from the: Hijrah 
year; add to the result’ 621,569 (the decimal 
being the equivalent of the 15th July, plus 


12 days for the change of.the Kalendar); and | 


the quotient will be the Christian year from 
the date at: which the Muhammadan year 
begins; thus, Hij.. 1269 x 2:977 = 3777-8, which 
divided by 100=37-778 and 1269 —37-778= 


1281-222; this + 621-569 = 1852-791, the | 


decimals corresponding to 9 months and 
15 days, i.e. the 15th of October, which 
is the commencement of the Hij. year 1269. 
The reverse formula for finding: the. corre- 
sponding Hijrah year to a given Christian 
year, is thus laid down: Subtract 622 from 
the cuyrent year; multiply the result by 
10307; cut off two decimals and add -46; 
the sum will be the year, which,-. when it has 
a surplus decimal. requires the addition of 
1; thus, 1852—622=1230; 1230 1-0307= 
1267-761 ; 1267-76 + -46= 1268-22; add there- 
fore 1, and we have the eyuivalent Hijrah year 
1269, : 

The Persian era of Yezdeyird commenced 
on June 16th, a.p. 632, or ten years later 
than the Hijrah. 


HIKMAH (&+Ss), Al-hikmah, 
“the wisdom,” is a term used by the Sifi 
mystics to express wu knowledge of -the 
essence, attributes, specialities, and results 
of things as they exist and are seen, with the 
study of their cause, effects, and uses. This 
is said to be the wisdom. mentioned in the 
Qur’an, Sirah ii. 272: “ He (God) bringeth 
the wisdom (al-hikmah) unto whom He wil- 
Jeth.” 

The Sufis say there are four kinds of 
wisdom expressed in the term al-hikmah :— 

(1) Al-hikmatu 'l-Mantigqah, “ spoken wis- 
dom,” which is made known in the Qur’an, 
or in the Yarigah. “the Path” (ze. the Sufi 
path). 
“- (2) Al-hikmatu ’l-maskutah, “ unspoken 
wisdom.” Such: as understood only by Sufi 
mysties, and not by the natural man. : 

(3) AL-Aikmatu 'l-majhilah, « unknown wis- 
dom,” or those acts of the Creator the wisdom 
of-which is unknown to the creature, such as 
the infliction, of pain upon the creatures of 
God, the death of infants, or the eternal fire 
of hell. ‘Things which we believe, but which 
we do not understand. ae 
_ (4) Al-hikmatu ‘Tjami‘oh, * collective wis- 
dom,” or the knowledge of the truth (hagqq), 
and acting upon it, and the perception ot 
error (bati/) and the rejection of it. (‘Abdu 
x-Razzaq’s Dict. of Sufi Terms.) , 
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HILAL (Jj). The new moon. 
A ie used for the first. three days of the 
month. 


HILF (ca). An oath; a vow. 
An affidavit, lea a written solemn 
declaration, Halif, one who takes an oath. 


HILFU ’L-FUZOL (Jyet) cle), 
A confederacy formed by the descendants of 
Hashim, Zuhrah, and Taim, in the: house of 
‘Abdu ‘Mah ibn Jud‘an at Makkah, for the 
suppression of violence and injustice at the 
restoration of peace after’ the Sacrilegious 
war. Muhammad was then a youth, and Sir 
William Muir says this confederacy “ aroused 
an enthusiasm in the mind of Mahomet, 
which the exploits of the sacrilegious war 
failed to kindle.” ° 


HILM (ple). Being mild, gentle, 
clement. Restraining oneself at a time when 
the spirit is roused to anger. Delaying. in 
punishing a tyrant. (Kitabu ’t-Ta‘rifat.) 
Hence al-Halim, the Clement, is one of the 
attributes of God. eas 


_ HIMA (2). . Lit. “ guarded, for- 
bidden.” A portion of land reserved by the 
ruler of a country as a grazing ground. (See 
Mishkat, book xii. ch. i: pt. i.) “Know ye 
that every prince has a grazing ground which 


| is forbidden to the people, and know ye the 


grazing place (hima) is the thing forbidden 
by Him to men. 


HIMMAH (4). “Resolution. 
strength, ability.” A term used by the Stif: 
mystics for a determination of the heart to 
incline itself entirely to God. (‘Abdu ’r 
Razzaq’s Dict..of Sufi Terms.) 


HINNA’ (ole). The Lawsonia 
inermts, or Eastern privet, used for dyeing 
the hands and fect on festive occasions. 
[mMaRRIAGE.] Muhammad enjojned the use 
of hiuna’, and approved of women staining 
their hands and feet with it. He also dyed 
his own beard with it, and recommended ‘its 
use for this purpose (Afishkat, book xx. c. 4.) 
It has therefore become a religious custom. 
and is sunnah. 


HIQQAH (4). A temale camel 
turned three years. The proger age for. a 
camel to be given in zakat, or legal alms, for 
camels from forty-six to sixty in number, 


HIRA’ (\). -The name of a 
mountain near Makkah, said to have been 
the scene of the first revelation given to 
Muhammad. [MonAMMAD. } 


HIRAQL (U3). . Heraclius the 


‘Roman Emperor, to whom Muhammad sent 


an embassy, A.H. 7, A.D. 628. [HERACL1US. } 


HIRE. The Arabic term tdrah 


(3,\+\), which means the use and en- 
joyient of property for a time, includes hire, 
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rental, and Jease. The birer is termed ajir, 
or mujir, The person who receives the rent 
ia the musto‘izr. 

The following are some of the chief points 
in the Sunni law with regard to ¢/arah, and 
for further particulars the reader must refer 
in Hinglish to Hamilton’: Hidayahk, vol. iii. 
p 812, or in Arabic to such worxs as the 
Durru'l- Mukhtar, Fotawd-i--Alomgiri, and the 
Raddu'l-Muktar, in which works it is treated 
in the Babu ’l-Zjarah, 

A contract of hire, or rental, or lease, is 
not yalid unless both the asufruct and the 
hire be particularly known and specified, 
becanse there is a traditional saying of the 
Prophet, “If a person hirs another let bim 
first inform kim of the wages he is to 
receive,” 

A workmun is not entitled to anything 
until bis work is finished, but the article 
wrought upon may be detained until the 
workman be paid bie fnll wages, and the 
workman is not responsible for any toss or 
damage in ths articlo during such detenticn. 
if a persou hire another to carry «s letter to 
al-Basrak ang bring back an answer, and he 
aceordingly go to ai-Bagrah and there find 
the person dead to whom the letter was ad- 
dressed, and come back, and return the 
letter, he is not entiiled to any wages what- 
ever! This strange ruling is according to 
Abi Hanifah and two of Bis disciples, but 
the Imam Muhammad says the messenger 
bught to be paid. 

Ibis lawful to hire a douse or shop for the 
parpese ef residence, although no mention be 
gaade of the businese to be followed in it. and 
the lossee ia at Liberty to carry on any basi- 
ness he pleases, anieys it be injurions to the 
building. For example, a blacksmita or a 
fuller muat not reside in the house, unieas it 
is previously so agreed, since the exercise of 
those tradsa wouid shake the building. 

It is lawfal te dive or lease fand for the 
purposes of cultivetion, and in this case the 
hirer is entitled to thous of the road lead- 
ing to the land, and likewise the water (7.e. 
his turn cf water) elthough uo mention of 
these be made in the contract. 

A. lease of land is not valid unless mention 
is made of the article to be raised on it, not 
onty with a view to cultivation, but also for 
other purposes, such as buiiding, and so 
forth. Or the Jessor of the land may mako 
declaration to ths effect :—* I Jet the land on 
this oceasion, that the lessae chall raise on 
it whatever be pleases.” 

If a persou hire unveedpied land for the 
purposes of buildiag ar planting, it is lawful, 
but on the tery: of the leass expiring it is 
inewichent on the lessee to remove his baild- 
ings and trees, and to restere the land to the 
lersor in such a state us may leave him no 
claim apon it, because houses er trees bave 
no specie limit of existence, and if they were 
lef on the land it might be injurious to the 
proprietor, Bnt if is otherwise when tha 
land is hired or leased for the purpose of 
tillage, and the term cf the Jease expires at 
a time when the grain is yet unripe. In this 
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case, the grain must be suffered to remain 
npon the ground at a proportionate rent, 
uatil it is fit for reaping. 

The hire of an animal is lawful, sither for 
carriage, or for riding, or for any use to 
which animale are applied. And if a person 
bire an animal to carry a burden, and the 
person whé lets it to tire specify the nature 
and quantity of the article with which the 
hirer is to load the anirmmel,the hirer is at 
liberty to load the animal with an equal 
quantity of any artiele not more troublesome 
or projudicial in the carriage than wheat, 
such as barley, &. The hirer is vot at 
liberty to lead the animal with a more pre- 
judicial article than wheat (unless stipnisted 
beforehand), such es salt or iron. For a 
hired animal perishing from ilJ-usaze, the 
hirer is responsible. 

(For the sayings of Muhammad on the suh- 
ject of hire and leases, refer to the Mishkat, 
Bibu 'l-Larah.} 


HIRS (vee). “‘Avarice, greed, 
eagerness.” Darivatives of ts word occur 
three times in the Qnr’kn. Strah ii. $0: 
“ Thon wilt find them (the Jews) the greediest 
of men for life.” Stirah iv. 128: “ And ye may 
not have it at all in your power to treat your 
wives with equal justice, even though you be 
anxious to do so.” Siirak xii. 104: © And yet 
most men, though theu ardently desire it, will 
not believe.” 


HISS (c=). ‘‘ Understanding, 
sense.” iss hatin, internal sense; Aiss zahir, 
external sense; hiss mushfavik, ccmanon sense. 


HIZANAH (Glee). Al-hizdnah is 
the right of 2 mother to the custody of her 
children. ‘ The mother is of all persons the 
best entitled to the custody of her infant 
children during the connubial relationship ag 
well as after its diseolution.” (Fatawa-i-* Alam- 
9273, vol. i. p. 728.) 

When the children are no longar dependent 
on the mother’s care, the father has a right 
to educate and take charge of them, and is 
entitled to the guardianship of their person in 
preference to the mother. Among the Ha- 
natis, the mother is sntitled to the custody of 
her daughter until she arrives at puberty ; 
but according to the other three Sunni sects, 
the custody continues until she is married, 

There is difference of opinion as to the 
extent of the period of the mother’s custody 
over her male children. The Hanafis limit it 
to the child’s seventh yeac, but the Shafi‘is 
and Malakis allow the boy the option of re- 
maining under his smother’s guardianship 
until he has arrived at puberty. Among the 
Shiabs, the mother is entitled to the custody 
of her children until they are weaned, a 
period Jimited to two years. After the child 
is weaned, its custody, ifa male, devolves on 
the father, if a female, on the mother. The 
mother’s custody of the girl continues to the 
seventh year, 

q The right. of hizdnah is lost by the mother 
if she is married to:a stranger, or if she mis- 
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conducts herself, or if she changes her domi- 
cile so as to prevent the father or tutor from 
exercising the necessary supervision over the 
child. 

Apostasy is also a bar to the exercise of 
the right of hizanah. A woman, corisoquently, 
who apostatizes from Islam, whether before 
or afterthe right vests in her, is disentitled 
from exercising or claiming the right of 
Aizanah in respect to a Muslim child. 

The custody of illegitimate children ap- 
pertains oxclusively to the mother and her 
relations. (Personal Law of Mukammadans. 
by os ‘Amir Ali, p. 214.). [e@uarptaN- 
SHIP. 


HOLY SPIRIT. Arabic Ruhw ’l- 
Quds (481 t). The Holy Spirit is 
mentioned three times in the Qur’an. In the 
Stratu ’n-Nehl (xvith, 104), as the inspiring 
agent of the Qur'an: “Say, The Holy Spirit 
brought it down from thy Lord in truth.” 
And twice in the Saratu 1-Bagarah (md, 
81 and 254), as the divine power which aided 
the Lord Jesus: “ and We strengthened him by 
the Holy Spirit” (in both verses), 

The Jalalan, al-Baizawi, and the Muslim 
commentators in general, say this Holy Spirit 
was the angel Gabriel who sanctified Jesus, and 
constantly aided Him, and who alse brought 
the Qur’én.down from heaven and revealed 
it to Muhammad. 

For.a' further consideration of the subject, 
Se SPIRIT. 


HOMICIDE. [mvEper. | 
HONEY. Arabic ‘asal (j—-). In 


the Qur’an it is specially mentioned as the 
gift of God. Sirah xvi. 70: “ Thy Lord in- 
spired the bee. ‘Take td houses in the moun- 
tains, and in the trees, and in the hives they 
build. Then eat from every fruit and walk 
in the beaten paths of thy Lord.’ There 
cometh forth from her body a draught 
varying in hue, in which is a cure for 
man,” 


HORSES. Arabic faras (cyy5), 
khail (j+), pl. khuyal. Muhammad’s 
affection for horses was very great, as was 
natoral to an Arabian. Anas says there was 
nothing the Prophet was so fond of as women 
and horses. Abi Qatdidah relates that Mu- 
hammad said: “The best horses are black 
with white foreheads and having a white 
upper. lip.” But Abi Wahhab says the Pro- 
phet considered a bay horse with white fore- 
head, white fore and hind legs the best. An 
instance of the way in which the traditionists 
sometimes contradict each other! (Mishkat. 
book xvii. c. ii. 
In the Hidayah (Arabic edition, vol. ‘ii. 
432) it is said that horses are of four 

as: (1) Birzaun, Burzin, a neavy draught 
horse brought from foreign countries. | “8 
‘Atig, 2 first blood horse of Arabia. (3 
Hajin, a balf-bred horse whose mother is an 
Arab and father a foreigner. (4) A half-bred 
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horse whose father is an Arab and whose 
mother is 2 foreigner. 

in taking a share of plunder, a Horseman 
is entitled to a double share, but ho is not 
cutitled to any more if he keep more horses 
than one. 


_ HOSPITALITY. Arabic ziydfuh 
(a2). It is related that Muhammad 
said ;— 

‘“* Whoever believes: in God and in the Day 
of Resurrection mtst respect his guest.” 

“Tf a Muslim be tho guest of a people and 
he spends the whole night without being on- 
tertained, it shall be lawfal for every Muslim 
present to take money and grain necessary 
for the entertainment of the man.” 

“It is according to my practice that the 
host shall come out with his guest to the 
ete of his house.” (Mfighkat, book xix. 
ch. ii.) 

Hospitality is enjoined in the Qur'an, 
Siirah iv. 49: “Show kindness to your 
parents, and to your kindred, and to orphans, 
and to the poor, and to your neighbour who 
is akin and to your neighbour who is a 
stranger, and the companion who is strange, 
and to the son of the road.” 


HOUR, The. Arabic as-Sa‘ah 
(cSt). A term frequently used in 
the Qur’in for the Day of Judgment. 

Surah vi. 31: “When che hour comes sud- 
denly upon them.” 

Strah vii. 186: “They will ask you about 
the hour for what timeit is fixed.” 

Sirah xv. 85: “Verily the four is-surely 
coming.” 

Siirah xvi. 79: “Nor is the matier of the 
hour aught but as the twinkling of an eye, or 
nigher still.” 

Sirah xxii. 1: “Verily the earthquake of 
the hour is a mighty thing.” 

Strah liv. 46: “Nay the hour is their pro- 
mised time! and the hour is most severe and 
bitter.” 


HOURS OF PRAYER. The 
terms “Hours of Prayer” and ‘ Canonical 
Hours,” being used in the Christian Church 
(see Johnson’s Engi. Canons and Canons. of 
Cuthbert, ch. 15), we shall consider under 
this title the stated periods of Muhammadan 
prayer, [prayreR.] They 7 *: Cy Fajr 

, daybreak ; Zuhy Fiat , when the 
OF eee to apse at midday, (8) ‘Asr 
(se), midway between zuhr and maghrib; 
(3) Map (swe), evening; (5) ‘Isha 
(ete), when the night bas closed in. Ac: 
cording to the Traditions (Mishkat,. book 
xxiv. ch. vii. pt. 1), Muhammad professed to 
have received his instractions to say prayer 
tive times a day during the Mitraj, or the 
celebrated night journey to heaven. He said, 
God first ordered him to pray fifty times a 
day, but that Moses advised him to get the 
Almighty to-reduca the number of canomnicai 
hours to five, he himself having tried fifty 
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times for his own people with very ill 
success! 

Yt da remarkable that there is but one 
passaire in the Qur’én, in which the statec 
hours of prayer are enjoined, and that it 
meniicns only four and not five periods 
Sitraiu'r- Rim, xxx. 16,17 ; “ Glorify God when 
it ts évening Seema and at morning (subh}, - 
anJ to Hise be praise in the heavens and in 
the savth,—and at afterncon (‘ashi), and at 
noon-tide (zuhr).” But al-Jajalan, the com- 
montatore say ail are agreed that thse term, 
“when it is mas@” (evening or night), in- 
eludes both auhset and after sunset, and 
therefore both the maghrib and ‘isha’ prayors 
are included, 

Three hours of prayer were observed by 
the Jews. David says, “ Evening, morning. 


and ot noon’ will I pray.” (Ps. ly. 17.) 
Daniel “kneeled upon is knees three 
times a day.” These three bovis cf tha 


Jews seeni to have been continued by the 
Apostles (see Acts iii. 1), and were transmitted 
to the early church in succeeding ages, for 
Tertullian speaks of “those common hours 
which mark the divisions of the day, tke 
third, sixth, and ninth, which we observe 
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in scripture to be more solemn than the 
rest.” (De Orat., c. 25.) And Clement of 
Alexandria says, “If some fix stated hours 
of prayer, #8 the third, sixth, and ninth, the 
ran of knowledge prays to God throughout 
his whole life.” (Stom. 1 vii. c. 7, sect. 40.) 
Jercme says, “ There are three times in which 
the knees are bent toGod. Tradition assigns 
the third, the sixth, and the ninth hour.” 
(Com. in, Dan., e. vi. 10.) 

In the third century there seems to have 
been five stated periods of prayer, for Basil 
ot Cappadocia speaks of five hours as suit- 
able for mouks, namely, the morning, the 
third hour, the sixth, the ninth, and the 
evoning.: (Regula fusiue Tract. Resp. ad Qu., 
37, sections 3-5.) 

It is therefore probable that Muhammad 
obtained his idea of five stated periods of 
prayer doring his two jowmeys to Syria. 
But he changed the time, as will be seon 
from the table annexed, which was drawn up 
by Mr. Lane at Cairo, and shows the times of 


| Muhammadan prayer with the apparent 


European time of sunset, in or near the lati- 


; tudeof Cairo at the commencement of each 


zoniacsl month :— 


N.B.-—The time of noon, according to Muhammadan reckoning, on any particular day, sub- 
tracted from twelve, gives the apparent time of sunset on that day according to European 


reckouing. 


HOUSES. Arabic bait (om), pi. 
buyit; dar (,\9), pl. diydr, dar; Heb. 


ma. In the time of Muhammad 
the hotses of the Arabs were tade of 
a framework of jarid, or palm-sticks, co- 
vered over with a cloth of c&uel’s hair, or 
a curtain of a similar stuff, forming the door. 
Those of the better class were made of walis 
of unbaked bricks, and date-leaf roofs plas- 
tered over with mud and clay, Of this de- 
scription were the abodes of Muhammsa’s 
femily. (Burton, vol. i. p. 438.) 

Sir William Muir, translating from the 
account given by the seoretary of al-Waqidi 
(Life of Maheme?, rew ed., p. 546), says :— 

** Abdalieh iba Yazid relates, that he saw 
tbe Louse in which the wives of the Prophet 
dwelt at the time when Omar iba cen) aie 
Aziz, then gevertior of Medina (about ax. 


100) demolished them. They were built otf 
unburnt brick?, and had separate apartments 
made of palm branches, danbed (or built up 

with imud; he counted nine houses, eac 

having separate apartments inthe space from 
the house of Ayesha, and the gate of Mahomet 
to the house of Asma, daughter of Hosein. 
Observing the dwelling-place of Omm Salma, 
he questioned her grandson concerning it; 
and he told him that when the Prophet was 
absent on the expedition to Dima, Omm 
Salma built up an addition to her house with 
a wall of unburnt bricks. When Mahomet 
returned, he went in to her, and asked what 
new building this was. She replied, ‘I pur- 
posed, G Prophet, to shut out the glances of 
men thereby!’ Mahomet answered, ‘O Omm 
Saima! verily the most unprofitable thing 
that eateth up the wealth of s believer is 
building,’ A citizen of Medina present at 
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the time, confirmed this account, and added 
that the curtains (Anglo-Indice, purdas) of 
the doors were of black iair-cloth. He was 
resent, he said, when the Cespatch of the 
aliph Abd al Malik (aH. 86-88) was read 
aloud, commanding that these houses should 
be brought within the arca of the Mosque, 
and he never witnessod sorer weeping thar 
there was amongst the people that day. One 
exclaimed, ‘I wish, by the Lord! that they 
would leave these houses alone thus as they 
are; then would those that spring up here- 
after in Medina, and strangers from the ends 
of the earth, come and see what kind of 
building sufficed for the Prophet's orn abode. 
and the sight thereof would deter men from 
extravagance and pride. 
“ There were four houses of unburnt bricks, 
the apartments being of palm-branches; and 
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THER USUAL PLAN OF AN ORDINARY HOUSE IN 
CENTRAL ASIA. 


five houses made of palm-branches built up 
with mud and without any separate apart- 
ments. Eich was three Arabian yards in 
length. Some say that they had leather. cur- 
tains for the doors. One could reach the roof 
with the hand. The house of Héritha was 
next to that of Mahomet. Now, whenever 
Mahomet took to himself a new wife,. he 
added another house to the row, and Haritha 
was obliged successively to remove his house 
and build on the space beyond. Af last this 
was repeated so often, that the Prophet said 
to those sbout him, ‘ Verily, it shameth me 
to turn Baritha over and over again out of 
his house.’ ” 
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The houses of the rural poor in all parts of 
Islim, in Turkey, Egvpt, Syria, Arabia. 
Persia, Aighanistiin, and India, are usually 
bulit either of mud or of unburnt bricks. Ta 
mountainous parts of Aghanistan they are 
builé of stones (collected from the beds of 
rivers) and mud. They are gonerally ono 


-storey high, and of one apartment in whieh 


the cattle are also housed. The roofs 
are flat and are formed of mud and straw 
laid upou branches of trees and rafters. The 
windows are small apertures, high up in the 
walls, and sometimes grated with wood. 


There are no chimneys, but in the centre of 
the roof there is an opening to emit the smoke, 
the fire being lighted on the ground in the 
centre of the room. In front of the heuse 
there is an inclosure, either of thorns or a 
mud. wail, which secures privacy to the 
dwelling. A separate building, called in Asia 
a hujrah, or guest chamber, is provided for 
male visitors or guests; this chamber being 
common property of the section of the vil- 
lage, except in the case of chjefs or wealthy 
land-owners, ‘who keep hojrahs of their own. 
In towne the houses of the inferior kind do 
not differ much from those in the villages, 
except that there is sometimes an upper. 
storey. In some parts of Afghanistan and 
Pérsia, it becomes: necessary for each house- 
halder to protect bis dwelling, in which case 
a watoh tower. of mud, is erected close to the 
house. 
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The injunctions of Muhammad regarding 
the seclusion of women have very greatly in- 
fluenced. the plan and arrangement of Muham- 
madan. dwelling-houses of the better class 
throughout the world, all respectable houses 
being: so constructed as to seclude the female 
apartments from public view. In cities such 
as Cairo, Damaseus, Delhi, Peshawur, and 
Cabul, the. prevailing plan of dwelling-houses 
is an entrance through a blank wall, whose 
mean appearance is usually relieved by a 
handsome door-way and a few latticed- win- 
dows. 


A MUHAMMADAN HOUSE IN CAIRO. 
(Lazne.) 


of two courts, the first being that used by the 
male. visitors and guests, and the inner court 
isthe harim.or zananah reserved for the 
ferhalé members of the’ family. Facing the 
outer court ,will be an upper. chamber; or 
bala khanah as it is called in Persian, the 
brep@ov, or apper room of the New Testa- 
ment, in which there will be a diwdan, or 
raised seat or eofa, upon which the mmates 
an sit, eat, or sleep. This is the usual re- 
Coption room; Jn’ Asia, this. bala khanah 
seems to take the place of the more olabc- 


A. respectable house usually consists. 
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vate ga‘ak described by Mr. Lane in his 
Modern Egyptians, vol. i. p. 39, which is either 
on the ground or upper floor. Within the 
first enclosure will be the stables for horses 
and cattle, and in its centre a raised dais 
as seats for servants and attendants. It 
should be noticed that there are no special 
bed-rooms in Eastern houses. Male visitors 
and friends will sleep in the verandahs of the 
outer eourt, or on the diwan in the upper 
court. 

The harim or women’s apartments in the 
inner court is entered by 2 small door. It is 


INTERION: OF A MUHAMMADAN HOUSE IN 
cairo, (Lane.) 


8 quadrangle with verandahs on each of- the 
four sides, formed bya row of. pillars, the 
apertures of which are usually closed -by 
sliding shutters, The back of the rooms 
being without windows, the only air heing. 


‘admitted from the front of .the dwelling- 


place. The apartments are divided into 
rooms, usually four, the extreme corners 
having small closets purposely built.as store. 
rooms. - On’ festive occasions these verandah 
rooms will-be spread with handsome carpets, 
carpets and pillows being almost the oaly far- 


long 
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niture of an Eastern dwelling, chairs being 
a modern invention. .The'roofs of these rooms 
are flat, and as the top is fented in with a 
barrier some four feet high, the female mem- 
bers of the household sleep on the top of the 
house in the hot weather. [HaRIM.] 

In no point do Oriental habits differ more 
from European than’ in the use of the roof. 
Its Hat surface, in fine weather the usual 
place of resort, is made useful for various 
household purposes, as drying corn, hanging 
up linen, and drying fruit. 

In the centre of the inner court or harim, 
there is usually « well, so that the female do- 
mestics are not obliged to leave the seclusion of 
the harim for water-carrying. Ina large court, 
of a wealthy person, there is usually a raised 
dais of: either stone or wood, on which car- 
pots are spread, and on which the ladies sit 
or recline. In the better class of dwellings, 
there are numerous courtyards, and special] 
ones are devoted to winter and summer uses. 
In Peshawur, most respectable houses have 
an underground room, called a tak khanah, 
where the inmates in the hot weather sleep at 
mid-day. These rooms are exceedingly cool 
and pleasant on hot sultry days. 

Over the entrance door of a Muhammadan 
dwelling it is usual to put an inscription, 
either of the Kalimah, or Creed, or of some 
verse of the Qu:’an. 

We have only . attempted to describe. 
briefly, the ordinary dwelling-houses of Mu- 
hammadans, which are common to all parts 
of the Eastern world ;. but in large wealthy 
cities, such as Damascus, Cairo, Delhi, and 
Lucknow, there are very handsome houses, 


which would require a longer description, 


than our space admits of. For Mrs. Meer 
Ali’s account of a Muhammadan harim or 
zananah, see HARIM 


HOUSES, Permission to enter. 
Arabic isti’zdnm (g\ss'). To enter 
suddenly or abruptly into any person’s 
house or apartments, is reckoned a great 
incivility in the East, and the law on this sub- 
ject is very distinctly laid down in both the 
Qur’an and the. Traditions. 

Stirah xxiv, 27-29 >— 

‘QO ye who believe! enter not into other 
houses than your own, until ye have asked 
leave, and have saluted its inmates. This 
will be best for you: baply ye will bear this 
in mind. 

“ And if ye find no one therein, then eriter 
it not till leaye be given you; and if it be 
said to you, ‘Go ye back,’ then go ye back. 
This will be more blameless in you, and God 
knoweth what ye do. ; 

‘¢ There shall be no hart: in your entering 
honses in which’ no one dwelleth, for the 
supply of your needs: and God knoweth 
what ye do openly and what ye hide.” 

The traditioniegs record numerous injunc- 
tions of Muhammad on the subject. A man 
asked the, Prophet, “Must I ask. leave to 
goin to see my mother?” He said, “ Yes.” 
Then the man said, “ But [ stay in. the same 


i 


affirmed, “but He.” 
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house with her!” The Prophet said: “But 
you must ask permission even if you stay in 
the same house.” Then the man said, “ But 
L wait upon her!” The Prophet said : “ What! 
would you like to see her naked? You must 
ask permission.” 

The Khalifah ‘Umar said it was according 
to the teaching of the Prophet that # you 
salam three times and get no reply, you must 
then go away from the house. 

Abt Hutairah says that the Prophet said’ 
«When anyone sends to call you then: you 
can return with the messenger and enter the 
house withont permission.” (Mishkat, book 
xxii. ch. ii, pt. 2.) 


HU, HUWA (2). The personal 
pronoun of. the third person, singular, mas- 
culine, Hil, Zc. God, or He is. It occurs in 
the Qur’an in this sonse, ¢.g. Sirah iii. 1, 83 
i SAV S$ Allahu la tlaha illd Huwa, “God, 
there is no god but HE,’.which sentence is 
called the nafy wa ishat (or that which is re- 
jected, “there is no god,” and that which is 
The word is often used 
by Siifi mystics in this form: (ye & gry oh 
> SY sf Le 2 S ya hu, ya hi, ya mon la 
yalamu ma hi illa hi, “O He (who is),O He 
(who is), O He whom no one knows what He 
Himself is but’ Himself.” Some commentators 
have supposed the word Hé to stand for the 
exalted name of God, the Zsmu ‘l-a‘zam, which 
Muslim doctors say is only known to God. 
[SEHOVAH, ISMU *L-A‘ZAM. | 


HUBAL or HOBAL (b+). The 
groat image which stood over the well or 
hollow within the Ka‘bah. In the cavity he- 
neath were preserved the offerings and other 
treasures of the temple. (At-Zubur?, p: 6, 
qnoted by Muir.) The idol was destroyed by 
Muhammad at his final conquest of Makkah, 
AH. 8, A.D. 630, “ Mounted on (his camel) Al 
Caswa, he proceeded to the Kdabah, reve- 
rently saluted with his statf the sacred stono 
and made the seven circuits of the temple. 
Then pointing with the staff one by one to the 
numerous idols placed, around, he commanded 
that they should be hewn dewn. The great 
image of Hobal, reared as the tutelary deity 
of Mecea, in front of the Kéabah, shared the 
common fate. ‘Truth hath come,’ exclaimed 
Mahomet, in words of the Goran, aa it fell 
with a crash to the ground, ‘and falsehood 
hath vanished ; for falsehood is evanescent,’” 
(Sirah xvii. 83). See Muir, Life of Mahomet, 
new ed. p. 422. It is remarkable that. there 
is no distinct allusion to the idol in the whole 
of the Qur’an 


HUBS (y=). Any bequest for 
pious purposes. A term used in Shi‘ah law 
for wag f. Anything devoted to the service 


of God. (See Baillie’s Jmameea Code, 
p. 227.) 
HUD (42). A prophet said to 


bave been cent to the tribe of ‘Ad, Al- 
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Baizawi says he was, aceofding to some, the 
son of ‘Abdu “Ia, the son of Rabah, the son 
of Khalid, the son of ‘Ad, the son of ‘Aus 
the son of Iram, the son of Sim, son of Noah, 
of, acoording to others, Hid was the son of 
Shalah, son of Arfakhshad, son of Sim, son 
of Noah. D’Herbelot thinks he must be the 
Heber of the Bible (Judges iv. 1.) 


The following are the accounts given of 
him in the Qur'an, Stirah vii 63-70:— 

“ And to ‘Ad we sent their brother Hid. 
*O my people, said he, worship God: ye have 
no other God than Him: will ye not then 
fear Him?’ Said the unbolieving chiefs among 
his peopje; ‘Wo certeinly perceive that thon 
art unsound of mind, and verily we deem 
thee an impostor.’ He replied, ‘O my people! 
there is no unsoundness of mind in me, but I 
am an apostie from the Lord of the worlds. 
The measages of my Lord de I announce to 
you, and I amyour faithful counsellor. Mar- 
vel ye that a warning bath come to you from 
your Lerd through one of yourselves that 
He may warn you? But remember when He 
made you.the sticcessors of the people of 
Noah, and increase 1 you in tallness of stature. 
Remember then une favours of God; happily 
it shall be well with you.’ They said, ‘ Art 
thou come to us in order that we may wor- 
ship one God only, and desert what our 
fathers worshipped? Then bring that upon 
us with which thou threatenest us, if thou be 
a man of truth.” Ho replied, ‘ Vengeance 
and wrath shall suddenly light on you from 
your Lord. Do ye dispute with me about 
namee that you and your fathers have given 
those idols,-and for which God hath sent you 
down no warranty? Wait ye thon, and I too 
will wait with you.’ And We delivered 
him and those who were on his side by our 
mercy, and we cut off to the last man those 
who had treated our signs as lies and who 
were not believers.” 

Siirah xi. 52-68:— 

“ And unto ‘Ad We sent their brother Hid. 
He said, ‘O my people, worship God. Ye 
have no Ged beside Him. Lo, ye are only 
devisers of a lis, O my people! TI ask of 
you no recompense for this ; verily my recom- 
pense is with Him only who hath made me. 
Will ye not then understand? And O my 
people! ask pardon of your Lord; then 
turn unto Him with penitence! He will send 
down the heavens upon you with copious 
rains. And with strength in addition to your 
strength will He increase you; but turn net 
back with deeds of evil.’ They replied, ‘O 
Had, thou hast not brought us proofs of thy 
mission, and we are not the persons to aban- 
don our gods at thy word, and we believe 
thee not. Wecan only say that some of our 
gods have smitten theé with evil.’ He daid, 
‘Now take I God to witness, and do ye alsc 
witness, that Iam innocent of that which ye 
associate (in worship with God) beside him- 
self, Conspire then against me altogether 
and delay me not; Lo, [ trust in God, my 
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truly, is the way in which my Lord goeth. So 
if ye turn back, then I have already declared 
to you that wherewith I was ssut to you, and 
my Lord will put another people in your 
place, nor shall ye at all injure Him ; verily, 
my Lord keepeth watch over all things.’ 
And when our dcom came to be inflicted, We 
tescued Hid and those who had like faith 
with him, by our special mercy; and We 
rescued them from the rigorous chastise- 
ment. And these men of ‘Aa gainsaid the 
signs of their Lord. and rebelled against His 
messengers and followed the bidding of every 
proud contumacious person; followed there- 
fore were they in this world by a curse; and 
in the day of the Resurrection it shall be said 
to them, ‘Did not, verily, the people of ‘Ad 
disbelieve their Lord?’ Was it not said, 
‘ Away with ‘Ad, the people of Hid ?’” 

Sirah xxvi. 123-139: 

‘The people of ‘Ad treated the Sent Ones 
as liars, When their brother Hid said to 
them, ‘Will ye not fear God? I truly am 
your apostle, worthy of all credit; fear God 
then and obey me. I ask of yon no reward 
for this, for my reward is of the Lord of the 
worlds alone. Build ye a landmark on every 
height, in pastime? And raise ye structures 
to be your lasting abodes? And when ye pul 
forth your power, do ye put it forth with 
harshness? Fear ye God, then, and obey me; 
and fear ye Him who hath plenteously. be- 
stowed on you, ye well know what? Plen- 
tesously bestowed on you flecks and children, 
and gardens and fountains. Indeed, I fear 
for you the punishment of a greatday.’ They 
said, ‘It is the same to ths whether thou warn 
or warn us not; verily this is but a creation 
[talej of the ancients, and we are not they 
who shall be punished.’ So they charged 
him with imposture and We destroyed them. 
Verily in this was a sign: yet most-of them 
believed not.” 


at-HODAIBIYAH (44at). Al- 
Hndaibiysh, a well on an open space on the 
verge of the Haram or sacred territory, which 
encircles Makkah. Celebrated as the scene of 
a truce between Muhammad and the Quraish 
known as the truce of al-Hudaibiyah, when the 
Prophet agreed not to enter Makkah that 
year, bat to defer his visit until the next, 
when they should not enter it with any wea- 
pons save those of the traveller, namely, to 
each a sheathed sword. (Muir, from Katibu 
l- Wagtdi.) 

The treaty is reterred ‘to in the Qur'an as 
“a victory,” in the xuvarth Sirah, ist verse: 
“ We have given the» an obvious victory.” A 
chapter which is said to have been revealed 
on this occasion and to have foretold the 
final taking of Makkah, which happened two 

a afterwards. (See ai Bevan in 
loco. 


HUJJAH (fq). “An argument; 
a proof.” The word occurs in the Qur'an. 

Stirah ii. 145: * Turn your faces towards it 
(the Ka‘bah) that men may have no argument 


HUJJATU ’LeHAQQI 


against you, save only those of them who,are 
anjust. 
Suréh vi. 84: “These are our arguments 
i sae re gave to Abraham against bis 
Bo 
Stirah vi. 160: “ God's is the porfect argu- 
ment (Augjatu *l-bélighch). 


HUJTATU ’L-HAQQI ‘ALA ’L- 
KHALQ (slat le att Sge). Lit. 
“ The demonstration of truth upon the crea- 
ture.” A term used by the Sufi mystics for 
the Insdnu "l-kamil, or the “ perfect man,” 
as Adar was when he proceeded from the hand 
of his Maker, and when he became a demon- 
stration of God’s wisdom and power before 
the angels of heaven. As is stated in the 
Qur’in, Siirah ii. 29: “* Thy Lord said Iam 
about to place a vicegerent (thalifch). in the 
earth. (‘Abdu ’r-Razzaq’s Dici. of Sufi 
Terms.) 


HUJRAH (a=). The “chamber” 
in which Muhammad died and was buried, 
which was originally the apartment allotted 
to“Ayiehah, the Prophet's favourite wife. It 
is situated behind the Masjidu ’n-Nabi, or 
Prophet's mosque, at al-Madinah, and isan 
irregular, square of fifty-five feet, separated 
from the mosque by 2 passage of about 
26 feet. Inside the Hujrah are supposed to 
be the three tombs of Muhammad, Abi Bakr, 
and ‘Umar, facing the south, surrounded by 
stone walls, without any aperture, or, as 
others say, by strong planking. Whatever 
this material may be, it is hung outside with 
a curtain, somewhat like a four-post bed. 
The outer railing is separated by a darker 
passage from the inner, and is of iron filagree, 
painted green and gold. This fence, which 
connects the columns, forbids passage to all 
men. It has four gates, the Babu 'l-Muwa- 
jibah (the Front Gate), the Babu Fatimah 
the Gate of Fatimah), the Babu ’sh-Sham 
tine Syrian Gate), and the Babu ’t-Tanbah 
(the Gate of Repentance). The Syrian Gate 
is the only one which is not kept closed, and 
is the psssage which admits the officers in 
charge of the place. On the southern side of 
the fence there are three small windows 
about a foot square, which are said to be 
about three cubits from the head of the Pro- 
phet’s tomb. Above the Hujrah is the green 
dome, surmounted by a large gilt crescent, 
apringing from a series of globes, Within 
the bnilding are the tombs of Muhammad, 
Abii Bakr, and ‘Umar, with a space reserved 
for the grave of our Lord Jesas Christ, whom 
Muslims say will again visit the earth, and 
die and be buried at al-Madinah, The grave 
of Fatimah, the Prophet's daughter, is sup- 
posed to be in « separate part of the build- 
ing, although some say she was buried in 
Baqi‘. The Prophet’s body is said to be 
stretched fall length on the right side, with 
the right: palm supporting the right cheek, 
the face fronting Makksh. Close behind him 
is placed Aba Bakr, whose face fronts Mu- 
hammad’s shonlder, and then ‘Umar, who 
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occupies the same position with respect to 
his predecessor. “Amongst Christian his- 
torians there was a popular story to the 
effect that Muhammadans believed the. coffin 
of their Prophet to be suspended in the air, 
which has no foundation whatever in Muslim 
Lterature, and Niebuhr thinks the story must 
haye arisen from the rade pictares sold to 
strangers. Captain Burton gives the an- 
nexed plan of the building. 


. Muhammad, 

. Abi Bakr. 

. ‘Umar. 

Tho space for the tomb of Jesus 
. Fatimah. 


Cue Conor 


It is related that Muhammad prayed that 
God would not allow his followers to make 
his tomb an object of idolatrous adoration, 
and conseqhently the adoration paid to the 
tomb at al-Madinah has been condemned by 
the Wahhibis and other Muslim reformers. 

In «.p. 1804, when al-Medinah was taken 
By the Wahhabis, their chief, Sa‘id, stripped 
the tomb of all its valuables, and proclaimed 
that all prayers and exclamations addressed 
to it were idolatrous. (See Burton’s Pilgri- 
mage, vol. iit; Burckhardt’s Arabia and 

ahhabis.) 

The garden annexed to the tomb is called 
ar-Rouzah, which is a title also given by 
some writers to the tomb itself. 

Abii Di’ud relates that al-Qasim the grand- 
gon of Abi Bakr came to ‘Ayishah and said, 
“OQ Mother, lift up.the curtain of the Pro- 
phet’s tomb and of his two friends, Abii Baky 
and ‘Umar, and she uncovered the graves, 
which were neither high nor low, but about 
one span in height, and were covered with 
red gravel. (Mishkat, book'y. ch. vi. pt. 2.) 

AL-HUJURAT (gat). 
* Chambers.” The title of the xnrxth is 
of the Qur'an, in which the word occurs. 


HUKM (pS), pl. ahkam. “Order; 
command; rule; sentence; judgment, of 
God, or of the prophets, or of a ruler or 
judge.” It occurs in different senses in the 
Qar’an, ¢.g. :-— 

Sirah iii. 73; “It beseemeth not a man, 
that God should give him the Scriptures and 
the Judgment and the Prophecy, and that 
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then he should say to his followers, ‘ Bo ye 
worshippers of mc, as well as of God’; but 
rather, ‘Be ye perfect. in things pertaining to 
God, since ye know the Scriptures and have 
studied doep.’” 

(Both Sale and Rodwell translate the word 
al-hukm, “the wisdom,” but Palmer renders 
it more correctly, ‘ the judgment.”) 

Siirah xii. 40: “Judgment is God’s alone: 
He bids you worship only Him.” 

Siirah xxi. 79: “To each (David and Solo- 
mon) we gave judgment and knowledge.” 

Al-hukmu ’sh-Shar%, * the injunction of the 
law,” is a term used for 2 command of God, 
which relates to the lifo and conduct of an 
adult Muslim. (Kitabu ’t-Ta‘rifat, in loco.) 


HULUL (Se). Lit. “descend- 
ing: alighting; transmigration.” A Sufi 
term for the indwelling light in the soul of 
man. 


HUMAN SACRIFICES. There 
is no trace in the Qur’an or Traditions of the 
immolation of human beings to-the Deity as a 
religious rite. But M. C. de Percival (vol. ii. 
p. 101) mentions a Ghassanide prince who was 
sacrificed to Venus by Munzir,. King of Hira’. 
Infanticide was common in ancient Arabia, 
but it seems to have been done either, as 
amongst the Rajputs of India. from a feeling 
of disappointment at the birth of female 
children, or to avoid the expense and 
trouble of rearing them. The latter seems 
to have been the ordinary reason; for we 
read in the Qur’an, Siirah xvii. 83: “ Kill 
not your children for fear of poverty.” 
[INFANTICIDE. | 


at-HUMAZAH (isl). “The 
slanderer.” The title of the crvth Sirah of 
the Qur’an, so called because it commences 
with the words ; ‘Woe unto every slanderer.” 
The passage is said to have been revealed 
against al-Akhnas ibn Shariq, who had been 
guilty of slandering the Prophet. 


HUNAIN (q+). The name of a 
valley about three miles to the north-east of 
Makkah, where in the eighth year of the 
Hijrah a battle took place betweén Muham- 
mad and the Bani Hawazin, when the'latier 
were defeated. Inthe Qur’an, the victory of 
Hunain is ascribed to angelic assistancy. 

Sirah ix. 25: “Verily God hath assisted 
you in many battle-fields and on the day of 
Hunain.” 


HUNTING. 
Heb. TY. 


laid down n Muslim law with regard to hunt- 
ing. (See Hamilton’s Hidayah, vol. iv. p. 170.) 

It is lawful to hunt with a trained dog, or a 
panther Core Jfahd, Persian yiz, which is 
an animal of the lynx species, hooded and 
trained like a hawk), or a hawk, or a 
falcon. 

The sign of a dog heing trained is his 
catching game three times without’ eating it. 


HULUL 


Arabic said (&); 


There are special rules. 


HUR 


A hawk is trained when she sttends to the 
call of her master. “If the dog or panther 
eat any part of the game it is nnlawful, but 
if 2 hawk eat of it, it is lawful; out 
if the dog merely eat the blood and not the 
flesh, it is-lawful. If a hunter take game 
alive which his dog has wounded, he must 
slay it according to the law of Zabh, namely, 
by cutting its throat; with the head tarned 
Makkah-wards, and reciting, “ In the name of 
the Great God!” The iaw is the same with 
respect to game shot by an arrow. 

If a sportsman let fly an arrow (or fire a 
gun) at game, he must repeat the invocation, 
“In the name of the Great God!” 

And then the flesh becomes lawful if the 
game is killed by the shot. But if only 
wounded, the animal must be slain with the 
invocation. Game hit by an arrow which has 
not a sharp point is unlawful, and so is that 
killed by throwing pebbles. 

Game killed by a Magian, or an apostate, 
or a worshipper of images is not ‘lawful, 
because they are not allowed to perform 
zabh. But that slain by a Christian or a Jew 
is lawful. 

Hunting is not allowed on the pilgrimage 
nor within the limits of the sacred cities of 
Makkah and al-Madinah. 

‘Adi ibn Hatim (Mishkat, book xviii. ch. i.) 
gives the following tradition on the subject of 
hunting :— 

«The Prophet said to me, ‘ When you send 
your dog ia pursuit of game, repeat the name 
of God, as at slaying an animal; then if your 
dog holds the game for you, and you find it 
alive, then slay it; put if you find your 
dog has killed it, and not eaten of it, then eat 
it; but if the dog has eaten any of it, do not 
you eat it, for then the dog has kept it for 
himself. Then if you find another dog along 
with yours, and the game is killed, do not 
eat of it; for verily you cannot know which 
of the dogs killed it; and if the other dog 
killed it, it might so be that when he was let 
loose after the game, the name of God might 
not have been repeated. And when you 
shoot an arrow at game, repeat the namé of 
God, the same-as in slaymg an animel; then 
if you lose sight of the game, and on finding 
it perceive nothing but the impression of 
your own arrow, then eat it if yon wish; but 
if you find the game drowned, do not eat of 
it, although thé mark of yonr arrow should 
be in it.’” 


HUR (je), the plural of haura. 
The women of Paradise described in the 
Qur'an, e.g. Sirah lv. 56-78 — 

“ Therein shall be the.damsels with retiring 
glances, whom nor man nor djinn hath 
touched before them: 

“ Which then of the bounties of your Lord 
will ye twain deny ? 

“ Like jacynths and pearls: 

“ Which, &., 

ee the reward. of good be aught but 
00 

“Whick, &. 
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* And beside thesy shall 
gardens: 

Which, &c. 

“ Of a dark green: 

& Which, &e. 

* With gushing fountains in each 

* Which, &e. 

“In each. fruits and the palm and the 
pomegranate : 

“ Which, &e. 

«Jn gach, the fair, the beauteous ones: 

* Which, &e. 

“ With large dark eyeballs, kept. close in 
their pavilions 

“ Which, &e. 

** Whom man haih never touched, nor any 
djinn: 

«* Which, &c. 

* Their spouses on soft green cushiong and 
on beautifal carpets shall recline 

“Which &. 

* Blessed be thea name of thy Lord, full of 
majesty and glory.” 


AL-HUSAIN (geal) The second 
gon of Fatimab, the danghter of Muhammad, 
by her husband ‘Ali, the fourth Khalifab. 
A brother to al-Hasan, the fifth Khelifah. 
According to the Shi‘ahs, he was the third 
Khalifab. lic was born sA.n. 4, and died at 
Karbala aH. 61. being cruelly slain in his 
conflict with Yazid, the seventh. Khalifah, 
aecording to the Sunnis, 

The martyrdom of al-Husain is celebrated 
by the Shi-ahs every year during the first ten 
days of the Muharram [mMuHARRAM]; an 
account of his tragic death is therefore 
necessary for understanding the intensity of 
feeling with which the scenes and incidents 
of the last days of the “Imam Husain” are 
enacted in the “ Miracle Play,” 4 translation 
of which has been given in English by Sir 
Lewis Pelly. The following account is 
taken fron the Preface to this work, p. xi 
segq.: wn 
“Shortly after the accession of Yezid 
(Yezid}. Husain received st. Mecca secret 
messages from the people of Cufa (al-Kufah). 
entreating him to place himselt at the head 
of the army of the faithful in Babylonia. 
Yezid, however. had full intimation of the 
intended: revolt, and long before Husain could 
teach Cufa, the too easy governor of that 
city had been replaced by Obaidallah (-Ubai_ 
du ‘)lah ibn Ziyad), the resolate ruier of bas- 
sorah (al-Basvah). who by his rapid measures 
disconcerted the plans of the conspirators, and 
drove them to a premature outbreak, and the 
sutrender of their leader Maslin. ‘bo latter 
foresaw the ruin which be had brought on 
Husain. and shod bitter teara on that account 
when captured. His head was struck off and 
sent to Yezid. On Husain arriving at the 
confines of Babylonia, he was met by Harro 
al-Hurr), who had been sent out by Qbaidal- 
{th with a body of horsenien to intercept 
his approach. Hasain, addressing them, ns- 
‘erted his title to the Califate, and invited 
them to eabmit to him. Harro replied, ‘ We 
are conunanded as soon »s we moet you to 


be two other 
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bring you directly to Cufa into the prosonce 
of Qbaidallah, the son of Zivad. nsain 
answered, ‘€ would sooner dis than submit 
to. that,’ and gave the word to hie men to 
ride on; but [larro wheeled about aud inter- 
cepted them. At the same time, Harto said, 
‘lL bave no commission to tigut with you. but 
Tam commanded not to part with you until 
I have conducted you into “ufa’; bat he 
bade Husain to choose any road into that 
city ‘that did not go directly back to Mceca,’ 
and ‘do you,’ suid he, ‘write to Yezid or 
Obaidallah, and 1 will write to Jbaidallah, 
and perhaps it may please God Y may meet 
with something that may bring me of with. 
out my heing forced to an extremity on your 
account,” ‘Chen he retreated hig fored a little 
io allow Wusain to lead the way towards 
Oufa, and Husain tock the road that leads by 
Adib and Cadisia, This was on Thursday 
tho lst of Mohurryum (Muharram), an. 61 
(4.p. 680). When night came on, he still coa- 
tinued his march all through the night, As 
he rode on ho nodded a little, and wakiug 
again, said. ‘Men travel hy night, and the 
destinies travel toward them; this I know 
to be a message of death.’ 

“Jn the morning, after prayers were over, 
be mended his pace, and as he rode un there 
came up 4 horseman, who toak no notice of 
him. but saluted Harro. and delivered to 
him on» letter, giving ordors from Obaidal- 
lah to lead Husain and his men jnto # place 
where was neither tewn nor fortifications, 
and there leave them till the Svrian forces 
should surround them. 

«This was on Friday the 2nd of Mohurrum. 
The day after. Amer (‘Umar ibn Said) came 
upon them with four thousand mon, whe 
were on their march t6 Dailam. They had 
been eneamped without the walls of Cufa, 
and when Obsidallah heard ef Husain’s 
coming, he commanded Amer te defer his 
murch to Dailam and go against Husain. 
But one and all dissuaded him. ‘ Beware 
that you go not against Husain, and rebel 
against your Lord, and cut off mercy from 
you, for you had beiter be deprived of the 
dominion of the whole world than meet your 
Lord with the blood of Husain upon you. 
Amer was fain to acquiesce, but upon Chai- 
dallah renewing his command with threats, 
he marched against Husain, and came up 
with him, as aforesaid, on Saturday the 3rd 
of Mohurrum. 

“On Amer sending to inquire of Husain 
what brought him thitber, the latter replied 
‘The Cufans wrote to me; but since they 
reject me, [I am willing to return to Mecca. 
Amer was glad when he heard it, and said, ¢} 
hdpe to God I may be oxetsed from fighting 
against him, Then le wrote to this purpose 
to Obaidallah; but Obsidallah sternly reé- 
plied, «Get botween him and the river,’ and 
Amer did so; and the name of the placc 
where he cut Husain off from the Euphrates 
was’ called Kerbela (Karbala): * Kerb (an- 
gnish) and hel@ (vexation), Trouble and 
affliction,’ ssid Husain when he heard it. 

‘* Then Husain sought 2 conference witb 
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Amer, in which he’ proposed either to go to 
Yezid, to retum to Mecca, or, as some add, 
but others deny, to fight against the Turks. 
Obaidallah was at first inclined to accede 
to these conditions, until Shamer stood up 
and swore that no terms should be made with 
Husain, adding significantly that he kad been 
informed of a long conference between Husain 
and Amer, 

“ Then Obaidallah sent Shamer with orders 
to Amer, that if Husain would surrender un- 
conditionally, he would be received ;. if not, 
Amer was to fall upon him and hia men, and 
trample them under his feet. Should he 
refuse to do so, Shamer was fo atrike off 
Amer’s head, and himself command the 
attack against Husain. 

“ Thus passed Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, the 4th, 
5th, 6th, 7th, Sth, and 9th of Mohwrnm. 
On the evening of the 9th, Amer drew up his 
forces close to Husain’s camp, and himself 
rode up to Husain as he was sitting in the 
door of his tent just after the evening prayer, 
and told him of tho conditions offered by 
Obaidallah. Husain desired. Amer to give 
him time until the next morning, when he 
would make his answar. 

‘In the night his sister cume weeping to 
his bedside, end, awaking him, exclaimed, 
‘ Alas for the desolation of my family! my 
mother Fatima is dead and my father Ali, 
and my brother Hasan. Alas for the destruc- 
tion that is past! and alas for the destruction 
that is to come!’ ‘Sister,’ Husain replied, 
‘put your trust in God, and know that man 
is born to die, and that the heavens shall not 
remain; overything shall pass away bnt the 
presence of God, who created all things by 
His power, and shall make them by His 
power to pass away. and they. shall return to 
tim alone. My father was better than me, 
and my wother waa better than mo; and my 
brother was better than me; and they and 
we and all Muslints have an example in the 
Apostle of God,’ Then he told his men 
that Obaidallah wanted nobody but him, ard 
that they should go away to their homes. 
But they said, ‘God forbid that we should 
ever seo the day wherein ‘we survive you!’ 
Then he commanded them to cord their tents 
close together, and make a line of them, so 
as to keep out the enemy’s horse. And he 
digged a trench behind his camp, which he 
filled. with wood to be set on fire, so that 
he could, only be uttackod in front. The rest 
of the night he spent in prayer and supplica- 
tion, while the enemy’s guard patrolled all 
night long round and round his camp. 

“« Thenext morning both sides prepared for 
the slaughter. Hnsain first washed and 
anointed himself with musk, and several of 
his chief men did the like; and one asking 
them what it-meant, Husain replied plea- 
santly, ‘Alas! there is nothing between us 
and the black-eyed girls of Paradise but that 
these troopers come down upon us. and slay 
usi’ Then he mounted his horse, and set 
the Coran before him, crying, ‘O God, Thou 
art my confidence in every trouble and my 
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hope in every adversity!’ and submitted him- 
seli to the judgment of his companions before 
the opened pages of the sacred volume. At 
this his sisters and daughters began to weep, 
when he cried ont in bitter anguish seif- 
reproachfully, ‘God reward the son of 
Abbas,’ in allusion to advice which his 
cousin, Abdullah ibn Abbas, had given him, 
to leave the women behind in Meeca, At 
this moment 2 party of the enemy’s horse 
~ wheeled about and came np to Husain, who 
expected to be attacked hy them. But it was 
Harro,.who had guitted the ranks of the 
Syrian army, and had now come to die with 
Husain, and testify his repentance before 
mon and God. As Harro rode into the 
doomed camp, he shouted back to Amer, 
‘Alas for you!’ Whereupon Amer com- 
manded his men to ‘bring up the colours.’ 
As soon. as they were set in front of the 
treops, Shamer shot an arrow into the camp, 
saying, ‘Bear witness that I shot the first 
arrow,’ and so the fight began on both sides. 
It raged, chiefly in a series of single combats, 
until noon-day, when both sides retired to 
prayer, Husain adding to the usnal office the 
‘Prayer of Fear,’ never usetl but in cases 
of extremity. When shortly afterwards the 
fight was renewed, Husain was struck aon the 
head by a sword. Faint with the loss of 
blood, he sat down by his tent and took upon 
his lap his little son Abdullah, who was ai 
once killed by a flying arrow. He placed the 
little corpse upon the ground, erying out, 
‘We come from God and we return to Him. 
O God, give me strength to bear these mis- 
fortunes.’ Growing thirsty, he ran toward 
the Euphrates, where, as he stooped to drink, 
an arrow struck him in the mouth. Raising 
his hands, all besmeared and dripping with 
blood, to heaven, he stood for awhile and 
prayed earnestly. His little nephew, a bean- 
tiful child, who went up to kiss him, had his 
hand cat off with a sword, on which Husain 
again wept, saying, ‘ Thy reward, dear child. 
is-with thy forefathers in the realms of bliss.’ 
Hiounded on by Shamer, the Syrian troops 
how surrounded him; but Husain, nothing 
daunted, charged them right and left. In the 
midst of the fighting, his sister came between 
bioy and his slayers, crying cut to Amer, 
bow he conld stand by and see Husain slain. 
Whereupon, with tears trickling down his 
beard, Amer turned his face away; but 
Shamer, with threats and curses, set on his 
soldiers again, and at last one wounded 
Hussin upon the hand, and a second gashed 
him on the neck, and a third thrust him 
through the body with a spear. No sooner 
had he fallen to the ground than Shamer rode 
a troop of horsemen over his corpse, back- 
wards and forwards, over and over again, 
until it was trampled into the very ground, 


; @ scarcely recognisable mass of mangled flesh 


| 


ahd mud. 

“Thus, twelve years after the.death of his 
brother Hasan, Husain, the second son of 
Ali, met his own deatb on the bloody plain 
of Kerbela on Saturday the 10th day of 
Moburram, a.u. 61(a.p 680).” 


HUSBAND 


From al-Husain and his brother al-Hasan | 
are derived the descendants of the Prophet 
known throughout Islam as Saiyids. [sar- 
YID, HASAN, MUHARRAM. } 


HUSBAND. Arabic zauj (ej). | 


further than respects the rights of marriage, 
nor does the provision for her rest upon him 
any further than with respect to food, cloth- 
ing, and lodging (Hidayah, vol. i. 63), but he 
may be imprisoned for the maintenance of-his | 
wife (Lbidem, vol. ii. p, 628). Theevidence of ! 
a husband concerning his wife is not accepted 
by, the Sunnis, but it is allowed in Shi‘ah law 
(76., vol. ii: p. 685). The Muhammadan 
law demands that a Mustim busband shall 
reside equally with each of his wives, unless 
one wife bestow her right upon another wife, 
(@6., vol. i. p. 184.) 


HUSNU ’L-KHULQ (Gh y=). 
“A good’ disposition.” Abi Hurairah re- 
lates that one of the Companions once asked 
Muhammad, * What is the best thing that 
has been given to man?” and Muhammad 
replied, “ A good disposition.” Muhammad is 
also related to have said that the “ heaviest 
thing which will be put in the scales of a 
Muslin in the Day of Judgment is a good 
disposition.” (Mishkat. book xxii. ch. xix. 
pt. 2.) 


| 
AL-HUTAMAH (éska%). | 
sion of Hell, mentioned in the Qur’an, Strah 
civ. :-— 
* Woe to every backbiter, | 
“Who amasseth wealth and storeth it | 
againsi the fature ! | 
“ He thinketh surely that his wealth shall 


A husband is not guardian over his wife any 


A divi- 


be with him for ever. 

“ Nay! for verily he shall be flung into al- 
belamek: ‘ 
% And who shal] teach thee what al-huta- 
mah is? 

Tt is God’s kindled fire, 

‘* Which shall mount abdve the hearts of 
the damned ; 

“Tt shall verily rise over them like a 
vault, 

“On outstretched columns.” 

The Imam al-Baghawi says it is the divi- 
sion of Hell specially reserved for the Jews. 


HUWAIRIS (“2y-). One of the 
citizens of Makkah, who was excluded from 
the general amnesty on the taking of Makkah, 
in eonseguence of his having pursued Zainab, 
Mahammad’s daughter, while endeavouring to 
effect her eseape from Makkah. He was , 
afterwards seized and slain by ‘Ali. 
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HUZAIFAH (dda). The son of 


al-Yaman. He was a “aworn companion” 
of the Prophet, one of the most eminent of 
the Ashab, and it is recorded by Muslim’ the 
Traditionist, that he was specially Instructed 
by the Prophet. His father, al-Yaman, also 
called His} or Husail, was likewise a com. 
panion, who fell at Uhud. WHuzaifah died 
in the time of ‘Ali’s Khalifate, a.u. 36. (See 
Taqribu ’t-Tahzib, p. 61.) Sir William Muir 
says he was the-Companion who first sug- 
gested to ‘Usman the necessity of the recen- 
sion of the Qix’an, a.u. 33. (Life of Mahomet, 
new ed. p. 556.) 

“Hodzeifa, who had warred both ‘in 
Armenia and Adzerbaijan, and had observed 


' the different readings of the Syrians, and of 


the men of Irfc, was alarmed at the number 
and extent of the variations, and warned 
Othman fo interpose and ‘stop the people 
before they. should differ regarding their 
scriptures, as did the Jews and Obristians.’” 


HUZAIL (p42). The ancestor of 
the Bani Huzail, a tribe distinguished in the 
annals of war and poetry, and, as we learn 
from Burckhardt, still occupying under the 
same name the environs of Makkah. (Travels 
an Arabia, vol. i. pp. 63, 66.) 


HYPOCRISY. Arabic riya (ky), 
nifaig (38), makr (), mudadhanai 
(&aix0), When there is an allusion 


| to hypocrisy in the Qur'an, it refers to that 


elass of people known as al-Munéfigin, or 
the hypocrites of al-Madinah, who in. the 
days of the Prophet professed to follow him, 
whilst secretly they opposed him [scowa- 
F1qun |, vide Sirahs ii. 7; xxxiii, 47; Ivii. 13. 
‘But in the Traditions we have the following 
with reference to this sin. Meshkkat, book i. 
ch, iii. pt. 3) :— 

“ The signs of hypocrisy. are three: speak- 
ing falsely, promising and not performing, and 
being perfidious when trusted.” 

“There are four qualities,. which being 


| possessed by anyone, constitute a complete 


hypocrite; and whoever has one of the four 
hag one hypocritical quality till he discards 
it: perfidy when trusted, the breaking of 
agreements, speaking falsely, and prosecating 


hostility by treachery.” 


HYPOCRITES. Arabic munda- 

din (wide). A term applied by 

uhammad to those residents of al-Ma- 
dinah who during his first stay in that city 
ostensibly joined Islam. but in secret were 
disaffected. 
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IBAHIYAH (8&=b'). A sect of 


libertines. who consider all things lawful. 


[BAQ (sb\). The absconding of 
slaves. The fugitive slave being termed dq, 
ot, if he be an infant. zall, or the strayed 
one. The restorer of a iugitive slave is en- 
titled to a reward of forty dirhams, but no 
roward Is given for the restoration of a 
straved infant slave [sLavrry. } 


IBAZIYAH (4 i). A sect of 
Muslims founded by ‘Abdu lah ibn Ibaz, who 
said that {{ a.man commit a kobirah or great 
sin, he ‘is an infidel, aud not a believer. 
(Kitdby 't-Tasri tat, in 16co,) 


EBTIS (Cucht). [ouvert 
IBN ‘ABBAS (eke gt). ‘Abdu 


lah, the eldest son of ‘Abbas. and a cousin of 
Muhammad. One of tho most celebrated of 
the Companions, und. the relator of numerous 
traditions. It is said that the angel Gabriel 
yppeared to him, when he was only ten years 
aid, and revealed to him the meaning of the 
Qur'an, which accounted for his intimate 
acquaintance with the letter and meaning of 
the book. He was called Tarjumanu 'l- Quran, 
or “the iuterpreler of the Qar’an.” He. was 
appointed Governor of al-Basrah by the 
Khalifah ‘Ali, which offico be held for some 
time. He returned te the Hijaz and died at 
at-Taiif 4.11. 68 (4.p. 687), aged 72 years, 


IBN HANBAL (j-= ot). The 
Imam Aba ‘Abdi ‘lah Ahmad ibn Hanbal, 
the founder of the fourth orthodox sect of the 
Sunnis. was born at Baghdad au. 164, a.p. 730, 
where he received his éducation under Yazid 
ibn Hariin and Yahys ibn Sa‘id. On ash- 
Shafiti coming to Baghdad (a.m, 195), Ibn 
Hanhal attended the lectures delivered there 
by that doctor, and was instructed by hin in 
the traditions, Tn process of time he acquired 
a bigh reputation from his profound know- 
ledge of both the civil and spiritual Jaw, and 
particularly for the extent of his erudition 
with respect to the precepts of tho Prophet, 
of which it is said that he could repeat above 
a million. Tlis fame began to spread just at 
the lime when the disputes ran highest con- 
cerning tho nature of the Qur’au, which some 
held to have existed from eternity, whilst 
others maintained it to be created, Unfortu- 
nately for Lon Hanbal.the Khalifah al-Mu‘tagim 
was of the latter opinion, to which this doctor 
refusing to subscribe, he was imprisoned and 
severely scourged by the Khalifah’s order. 

For this hard usage, indeed, he afterwards 
received some satisfaction from al-Muta- 
wakkil, the son ‘of al-Muttasim, who, upon 
succeeding to thé throne, issued a decrec of 
general toleration, leaving every person at 
liberty to judge for himself upon this point. 
This tolerant Khalifah set the peisecuted 
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doctor at liberty, receiving him at bis Court 
with the raost honourable marks cf distinction, 
and offering ym 2 compensatory present of 
1,000 pieces of gold, which, however, he 
refused to accept. Aiter having attained the 
rank of Imam, he retired from the world, 
and led a recluse life fur several years. He 
fied a 241 (4.p. 855), aged 75. He ob- 
tained so hizh a reputation for sanctity, that 
his funeral was attended by « train of 800,C00 
men and 60.000 women; and it is asserted ag 
a kind of miracle, that on the day of his 
decease no fewer than 20,000 Jews and 
Christians embraced the faith. For about a 
century after his death, tho sect of Ibn 
Uanbal were numerous and even powertul ; and 
anitmg tv their zeal a largé proportion of 
fanaticism, became at length so turbnient and 
troublesome ag to require the streng arm of 
Govergment to kéep them in order. Like 
most other fanatical sects. they dwindled 
away jp process of time, and are now to he 
met with only in a few parts of Arabia. 
Although orthodox in their other tenets, there 
was one point on which they differed from 
the rest of the Muslims; for they assertod 
that Ged had actually set Muhammad upon 
his throne, and constifuted him his substitute 
in the government of the wniverse; an asser- 
tion which was regarded with herror, as an 


_ impious blasphemy, and which brought them 


into great disrepute. This, however, did not 
happen until many years after fbn Hanbal's 
decease, and is in no degree attributed to him, 
fe published only {wo works of note: one 
entitled tho Musned, which is said to contain 
above 50,000 traditions selected from 750,000; 
and another, a collection of apothegms. or 
proverbs, containing many admirable precepts 
upon the government of the passions. He 
had several eminent pupils. particular! 
(sma) al-Bukhari and Muslim Ibn Da’ad. 
His authority is bat seldom quoted by any of 
the modern commentators on jurisprudence. 

The raodern Wahhabis are supposed to 
follow (to some extent) tho teachings of 
Ahmad ibn Hanbal. 


IBN KHALLIKAN (gilts ot), 
The well-known Muhammadan biographer. 
He drew his descent froma family of Balkh. 
He was born at Arbeluh, but resided at 
Damascus, where he filled the office of chief 
Qari, and died an. 681 (A.D. 1282). His 
biographical dictionary bas been trauslated 
into English by Baronde Slane. (Paris 1843.) 
The biographical notes in the present work 
are chiefly from Ibn Khallikan's work. 


IBN MAJAH (Sebo wl). Abi 
‘Abdi "llah Muhammad Iba Yazid Ibp Majah 
al-Qazwini was maulawi, of the tribe of 
Rabi‘ah, and a celebrated Hafiz of the Qur’an, 
and is known as the compiler of the Avtabu’s 
Sunon, or ‘‘ Book af Traditions.” This work 


IBN MAS‘UD 


is counted one of the six Suhihs, or authentic 
collections of Hadis Born s.u. 209 (a.p, 824). 
Died a.m. 273 (a.p. 886). 


IBN MASTD (ope ul). ‘Abdu 
‘Wah ibn Mas‘id, “a companion ” ‘of consider- 
able note. Ono of the illustrious ‘‘ten” 
(‘Asharah Mubashsharah) to whom Muhan- 
mad gave an assurance of Paradise. He was 
present at the battle of Badr and snbsequent 
engagements, Died at al-Madinah a.u, 32, 
aged. 60, 


IBN MULJAM (pele opt). The 
Muslim who slew the ihelital «Att The 
aathor of the Haydiu ’LQulib (Merrick’s 
Translation, p. 204) says. when ‘Ali was 
martyred by ibn Muljam tis celestial likeness 
(2.2. in the ‘Alamu 'l-Migal) appeared wounded 
also; wherefore angels visit the ‘similitude 
morning aid evening and curse the name’ of 
Ton Muljam. 


IBN SATYAD (obe opt). A mys- 
terious personage who lived in the timo of 
Muhammad, and who was mistaken by some 
people for ad-Dajjalu "I-Masih, or the Anti- 
christ. ‘Abdu ’l-Haqq says some say he was 
a.Jew of al-Madinah named ‘Abdu ‘Wah. 

Ibn ‘Umar relates that the Prophet went 
te Ibn Saiyad, accompanied by a party of 
his companions, and found him playing with 
boys; and at this time he had nearly reached 
puberty; and Ibn Saiyad had-no intimation 
of the coming of the Prophet and the eom- 


panions, till the Prophet struck hirn upon the — 


back, and said, “ Do you bear witness that | 
am the Prophet of God?” Then Ibn Saiyad 
looked at the Prophet and said, “I bear 
witness that you are the Prophet of the 
iMilerate.” After that he said tothe Prophet. 


“ Do you bear witness that Iam the Prophet ~ 


of God?” Then the Prophet pressed him 
with both his hands end said. I believe in 
God and His Prophets”: and then said to 
ibn Saiyad. * What do you lock at?” He 
said, ‘Sometimes a person comes to me 
telling the truth; and soinetimes another 
person telling lies; like ar magicians. to 
whom devils bring truth and falschood.” The 
Prophet said, “ The Devil comes to you. and 
brings you news, false and true.” After that, 
the Prophet said, ‘ Verily, 1 have concealed a 
revelation from you” (which was the one in 
which there is mention of the smoke); and 
lbn Saivad said, “Is it the one with the 
stnoke 2?" Thon the Prophet said, ‘* Begone! 
you cannot surpass your own degrea!* Ibn 
“Uinar said, “OQ Prophet of God! .do ayes 
permit me fo strike off Ibn Saiyad’s head?” 
He said. © If Ibn Saiyad be Dajjal, you will 
not be uble to kill bin. beeause Jesus will be 
his slayer; and if he is not Dajjal there can 
be no good in your killing him.” After this 
the Prophet and Ubaiy ibn Ka‘b al Ansari 
went towards some date trees belonging to 
Ibn Saiyiid and the Prophet hid himself 
behind th. branches, to listen to what be 
would say. before Ibn Saiyad discovered him. 
And ai this time Ibn Saiyad was lying upon 


mad, 
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his bed, with a sheet over his tace, talking to 
himsolf; and his mother saw the Prophet 
standing behind the branches of the trees, 
and gaid to her son, “ Muhammad is standing.” 
Al this he became silent; and the Prophet 
said, “* Had not his mother informed him he 
would have said something to have discovered 
what he is.” Then the Prophet repeated, 
“ Praised be God, by that which is warthy of. 
him”; and then mentioned Dajjal and said, 
“Verily, I fear for you from Dajjal; there is 
no Frophet but he alarmed his people about 


| him. Verily, Noah frightened bis people 


about Dajjal; but J will tell you a thing ia 
the matter of Dajjal, which no one Prophet 
ever told his people: know that he is blind, 
and that verily God is not blind.” 

Abii Suid al-Khudri says: “Ibn Saiyad 
asked the Prophet about the earth of Paradise ; 
and he said, ‘The oarth of -Paradisé is iv 
whiteness like flour twice sifted and in smell 
like pure musk,’ And I accompanied Ibn 
Saiyad from al-Madmah to Makkah; and he 
said io me, ‘ What trouble [ have experienced 
from .people’s supposing me Dajjal! Have 
you not heard, O Ibn Saiyad, the Prophet 
of God say. “Verily, Dajjal -will have no 
children” ? and Ihave; and verily, the Prophet 
has said,  Dajjal is an infidel,” and 1 am a 
Muslim’; and the Prophet said, ‘* Dajjal will 
neither enter al-Madinah nor Makkah”: and 
verily, I-am going from al-Madinah and intend 
going to Makkah.’ After that, Ibn Saiyad 
said. in the latter part of his speech. ‘ Boware; 
I swear by God, I know the place of Dajjal’s 
birth, and where he stays: and I know his 
father and mother.’ Then this made me 
doubtfui; and I'said, ‘May the remainder of 
your days be lost to you. A person present 
said to Ibn Salyad, ‘Would you like to he 
Dajjal?’ He said, ‘Tf 1 possessed what 
Dajjal is described to have, such.as the power 
of leading astray; I should not dislike it.’” 

Ibn Umar says: “JI met Ibn Saiyad when 
he had swollen eyes, and I said, ‘ How long 
has this been?’ He said, ‘I do not know.’ 
I said, ‘ Do not know, now that your eyes are 
in your head?’ He said. : If God pleased He 
could create eyes in your limbs, and they 
would not know anything about it: in this 
manner also, man is so employed as to be 
insensible to pains. Then Ibn Saiyad made 
a noisc froxn his nose, louder than the braying 
of anass.” (Mushkal, book xxiii. ch..v.) 


IBN ‘UMAR (2 wt). Abi 
‘Abdi ’r-Rahman *Abdu ‘Mah, son of Umar 
the celebrated Khalifab, was one of the most 
eminent of the “ ompanions” af Muhanm- 
He entbraced Islam with his father 
when he was only eight years old. For a 
period af sixty years he occupied the leading 
position as a traditionist, and eJ-Bukhiri, the 
vollector of traditions. says the most authentic 
are those given on tho authority of Ibu ‘Umar. 
He died at Makkah a:x. 73 (a.p, 692), aged 
84 ybars. 


IBRAHIM (,22lp\). The patnarch 
Abraham. [ABBAHAM. |} 
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IBRAHIM (-2,)1). 
son of areas ae slave girl, 


The infant 
Mary 


the Copt. Born a.g. 8, died a.w. 10 (A.D. 
681). 
‘TD (sc). [rusrivat. | 


‘IDAN (gle). The Dual of ‘Id, 
a festival. The two festivals, the ‘Jdu ‘1- 
Fitr, and the ‘Ida ’l-Azha. 


‘IDDAH (foc). Int. “Number.” 
The term of probation incumbent upon a 
woman in consequence of a dissolution of 
marriage, either by divorce or the death of 
her huaband. After a divorce the period is 
three months, and after the death of her 
husband, four montbs and ten days, both 
periods being enjoined by the Quran (Strah 
lxv. 4; ii, 234.) 

IDGAH (s\Suc). Lit. “A place of 
festival.” A Persian term for the musalla, or 
praying-place, set apart for the public prayers 
said on the two chief festivals, viz. ‘Idu.’l- 
Fifr, and ‘Idu ‘l-Azha. [‘mpan.] 

IDIOTS. Arabic majnin (ogo) »pl. 
majanin. Mr. Lane, in his Modern Egyptians 
vol. 3. p, 288, says :-— 

“ An idiot or a fool is vulgarly regarded by 
them as a being whose mind is in heaven, 
while bis grosser part mingles among ordi- 
nary mortals; consequently be is considered 
an especial favourite of heaven. Whatever 
enormities a reputed saint may commit (and 
there are many who are constantly infringing 
precepts of their religion), such acts do not 
affect his fame for sanctity; for they are 
considered as the results of the abstraction 
of his mind from worldly things ; his soul, or 
reasoning faculties, being wholly absorbed in 
devotion, so that his. passions are left without 
control Lunatics who are dangerous to 
society are kept in confinement; but those 
who are harmless are generally regarded as 
saints. Most of the reputed saints of Egypt 
are either lunatics, or idiots, or impostors.” 


IDOLATRY. The word used in 
the Qur’in for idolatry is shirk (Sy), and 
for an idolater, mushrik (Swe), pl. mushri- 
kin. In theological works the word wagani 

is used for an idolater (wagan, an 
idol), and ‘tibddatu ‘lausdn (y¥,3¥ Sols), 
fer idolatry. 

In one of the earliest Siirahs of the Qur’in 
(when chronologically arranged), lii. 35-438, 
idolatry is condemned in the following lan- 
guage :— 


“Were they created by. nothing? or were. 


they the creators of themselves ? 
“Created they the Heavens and Barth? 
Nay, rather, they bave no faith. 


“Hold. they thy Lord’s treasures? Bear 
they the rnle supreme 
“Have they. a ladder for hearing the 


angela? ‘Let anyone who hath heard them 
b a clear proof of it. 

© Hath God daughters and ye sons? 

» Askest thou pay of them? They are 
the aselves weighed down with debis. 


a areacengeee 
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‘“‘ Have they such a knowledge of the secret 
things that they can write them down? 

“Desire they to lay snares for thee? But 
the snared ones shall be they who do not 
believe. 

“Have they any God beside God?- Glory 
be to God above what they join with Him.” 

But they are. in a later Sirah (nearly the 
last), ix, 28, declared unclean, and forbidden 
to enver the sacred temple at Makkah. That 
was after Muhammad had destroyed the 
idols in his last pilgrimage to the Saered 
House. 

“O Believers! only they wno join gods 
with God are unclean! Let them not, there- 
fore, after this their year, come near the 
sacred temple. And if ye fear want, God, if 
He please, will enrich you of His abundance: 
for God is Knowing, Wise.” 

In a Sirah given about the same time 
(iv. 51, 116), idolatry is declared to be the un- 
pardonable sin :— 

* Verily, God will not forgive the union of 
other gods vith Himself! But other than 
this will He forgive to whom He pleaseth. 
And he who uniteh gods with God hath de- 
vised a great wickedness.” 

“God truly will not forgive the joining 
other gods with Himself. Other sins He will 
forgive to whom He will: but he who joineth 
gods with God, hath erred with far-gone 
error.” 

Nor is it lewful for Muslims to pray for the 
souls of idolaters, as is evident from Sirah 
ix, 114: 

“It is not for the prophet or the faithful 
to pray for the forgiveness of those, even 
though they be of kin, who associate other 
beings with God, after it hath been made. 
clear to them that they are to be the inmates 
of Hell. 

‘“‘ For neither did Abraham ask forgiveness 
for his father, but in pursuance of a promise 
which he had promised to him: but when it 
was shewn him that he was an enemy te God, 
he declared. himself clear of him Yet 
Abraham was pitiful, kind.” 

Sir William Muir says (int. p. ecxii.) that 
‘* Mahomet is related to have said that Amr 
son of Lohai (the first Khozaite king, a.p. 
200) was the earliest who dared to change 
the ‘pure religion of Ishmael,’ and set up 
idols brought from Syria. This, however, is 
a mere Muslim conceit. The practice of 
idolatry thickly overspread the whole penin- 
sula from a much more remote period.” 

From the chapters fromm the Qur’an, already 
quoted, it will be seen that from the very 
first Muhammad denounced idolatry. Bat the 
weakness of his position compelled him to 
niove cautiously. The expréssions contained 
in the al-Madinah Sirahs, given when Mu- 
hammad could not evter Makkah, are much 
more restrained than those in the Sarahs 
given after the capture of Makkah &nd the 
destruction of the idols of the Ka‘bah. 

At an early poriod (about the fifth year) 


. of his mission, Muhammad seems to have 


contemplated a compromise and reconciliation 
with Makkan idolatry Sir William Moir 
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noting from aft.Zabari, pp. 140-142, and 

atzbu *l- Wagidi, p. 40), says :-— 

“On a certain day, the chief men of 
Mecéa, assembled in 2 group beside the Kaaba, 
discussed, as was their wont, the affairs of 
the city. Mahomet appeared, and, seating 
himself by them in a friendly manner, hegan 
to recite in their hearing Sura liii. ‘The 
ehapter opens with a description of the first 
visit of Gabriel.to Mahomet, and then un- 
folds a second vision of that angel,in which 
certain heavenly mysteries were revealed. 
[t then proceads :— 

And sea ye not Lat and Ozza, 
And Man&t the third besides ? 

“When he had reached this verse, the 
devil suggested to Mahomet an expression of 
thoughts which had long possessed his soul, 
and put into his mouth words of reconcilia- 
tion and compromise, the revelation of such 
as he had been yearning that God might send 
unto his people, namely :-— 

These are the exalted females, 

And verily their intercession is to be hoped 

for. 

«“ The Coreish were astonished and delighted 
with this acknowledgment of their deities ; 
and as Mahomet wound up the Sura with the 
closing words,— 

Wherefore bow dowr before God, 

serve Him, 
the whole assembly prostrated themselves 
with one accord on the ground and wor- 
shipped.. Walid alone, unable from the in- 
firmities of age to bow down, took a handfal 
of earth and worshipped. pressing it to his 
forehead, 

“ And all the people were pleased at that 
which Mahomet had spoken, and they began 
to say, “Now we know that it is the Lord 
alone that giveth life and taketh it away, 
that createth and supporteth. And as for 
these our goddesses, make intercession with 
Him for us; wherefore, as thov hast con- 
deded unto them a portion. we are content to 
follow thee.” 

“But their words disqweied Mahomet, and 
he retired to his honse. In the evening 
Gabriel visited him, and the Prophet (as-was 
his wont) recited the Sura unto him. And 
Gabriel said, ‘What is this that thou hast 
done? thou hast repeated before the peopis 
words that I never gave.untoe thee.” So Ma- 
homet grieved sore, and feared the Lord 


and 


greatly; and he said, ‘I have spoken of God. 


that which he hath not'said.’ But the Lord 
comforted His Prophet, and restored his con- 
fidence, and cancelled the verse, and revealed 
the true reading thereof (as ft now stands), 
nemely :— 

And see ye not Lat and Oaza, 

And Manat the third besides ? 

What!. shall there ‘be male progeny unto 
you,.and female unto him? a 

That were indeed an anjust partition! 

They are naught but names, which ye and 
your fathers have invented, &c. : 

“Now, when the Coreish heard this, they 
spoke among themselves, saying, * Mabomet 
bath repented his favourable mention of the 
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rank of our goddesses with the Lord. He 
hath changed the same, and brought other 
words instead.’ So the two Satanic verses 
were in the mouth of every one of the unbe- 


Jievers, and they increased their malice, and 


stirred them up to persecute the faithful with 
still greater severity.” (Sir W. Muir's Life 


| of Mahomet, new ed. p. 86, seqg.) 


The Commentators do not refer to this cir- 
cuusstance, and pious Muhammadans would 
reject the whole story, but, as Sir W. Muir 
says, “the authorities are too strong to be 
impagned.” 

Yhese narratives of at-Tabari and. the 
secretary of al-Waqidi are fully borne out in 
the facts of Muhammad’s subsequent com- 
promise with the idglatrous feelings of the 
people ; for whilst he removed the images 
from the Ka‘bah, he at the samo time retained 
the black stone as an object of superstitious 
reverence, and although’ he destroyed /saf and 
N@itah, the deities of as-Saia and al-Marwab, 
he still retained the “runnings to and fro,” 
and the *stonings of the pillars,” as part of 
the sacred rites of what was intended te be a 
purely theistic and iconoclastic system. The 
imost singular feature in the fetichism of 
Arabia was the adoration paid to unshapen 
stones, and Muhammad found it impossble 
to construct his religion without some com- 
promise with the popular form of idolatry. 
It is a curious circumstance that so much of 
ths zeal and bigotry .of the Wahbhabi puri- 
tans is. directed against the shirk, or idolatry, 
of the popular veneration for tombs and other 
objects of adoration, and yet they see no ob- 
jeetion to the adoration of the black stone, 
and those other strange and peculiar custome 
which form part of the rites of the Makkan 
pilgrimage. 

IDOLS. Arabic wagan (yy), pl. 
ausan, also sanam (po), pl. asndm, 
both words being used in the Qur’an. Ten of 
the idols of ancient Arabia are mentioned by 
name in the Qur'an, viz. :— 

Sirah iv. 62: “Hast thou not observed 
those to whom a part of the Scriptures hath 
been given? They believe in al-.Jzbt and 
at-Yaghut, and say of the infidels, ‘ These are 
guided in a better path than those who hold 
the faith.’” 

Sirah lili. 19: “ Have ye considered al-Lat, 
al--Uzza, and Manat the third ?” 

Siirah Ixxi. 21: They have plotted a great 
plot and said, “ Ye shall surely not leave your 
gods: ye shall surely neither leave Wadd, nor 
Suwa‘, nor. Vaghug, nor Ya‘ug, nor Nasr, and 
they led astray many.” 

Al-Jibt and at-Taghut (the latter also men- 
tioned in Sirah ii. 257, 259) were, according to 
Jalalu ’d-din, two idols of the Quraish whom 
certain renegade Jews hononred in order to 


| please the Quraish. 


Al-La@t was the chief idol of the Banu 
Saqif at at-Ta’if. The name appears to be 
the feminine of Aliah, God. 

Al-‘ Uzza has heen identified with Venus, but 
it was worshipped under the form of an acacia 
tree, and was thedeity of the Bani Ghatafan 
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Manat was a large sacrificial stone wor- 
ripped by the Bani Khozi‘ab and Bani 
Hazail, st 

The five idols, Wadd. Suwa’, Yaghiis, 
Yéiig, ud Nasr, the commentators say, 
were originally tive persons of eminence m 
the time of Adam, who after their deaths 
were worshipped in the form of idols. 

Wadd-was worshipped by the Bana Kalb 
in the form of a man. and is said to have re- 
prosented heaven. 

Sina! wes a fomale deity of the Bann 
Hamdan. 

Yaghis was a deity 
and in the form of 2 lion. 


Ya‘ug was an idol of the Banu Marad in 


the shape of 5 horse. 

Nasr was. ag its dame implies, an image 
of an eagle, and worshipped by Himyar. 

It is said (according:to Burkhardt, p 164) 
that at the time of Muhammad’s suppression 
of idol worship in tho Makkan temple, there 
were not fewer than 360 idols in existence. 

The chief of the minor deities was Hubal, 
an. image of a mat, and said to have been 
otiginally brought from Syria. Other well- 
Known idols wero /s@f; an idol on Mount 
as-Safa, and Na'il/ah. an image on Mount al- 
Marwab, as part of the rites of the pilgrimage, 
the Prophet not being able to divert entirely 
the regard of. the pedple fer them, 

Habhah was a large sacred stone on which 
camels were sacrificed, and: the Hajaru ‘I- 
Aswad, or Black Stone, was’ an object, as it 
still is; of idalatrous worship. In the Ka'bah 
there were also mages representing Abraham 
and Ishmael, each with, divining arrows in bis 
and. ; 

The statement. made by: seme writers, fhat 
the image or piciure.of Jesus and Mary had 
a place in the Ka‘bah, seems to be without 
any authority 

Althongh Herodotus does not refer to the 
Ka‘bah, yet he mentions as one of the chief 
divinities of Arabia Alilat, which is. stron 
evidence of the existence of an idol ca 
al-Lét st that time as an onject of worship. 
< Herod, iii. 8.) | [rpovatry.}- 


_ IDRIS (Usyel). « A prophet men- 
tioned twice in the Quran, about. whose 
identity thore is some discnssion.. 

-Strah xix. 57: “ Commemorate /dris .in 
the Book ; verily he was.a man of truth and 
a Prophet, and we raised him to a - lofty 
place. 

Sorah xxi. 85; «And Ishmael, and Idris. 
and 70 1-kill—all steadfast in pationce.” 

Ai-Baizawi says Idris was af the posterity 
of Shis (Seth) and‘a forefather of Noah, and 
his name was Uhnikh (Enoch, Heb > 


He was callea [dris trom dars, 

+o iastrnct. from his knowledge of divine, 
toysteries, and thirty portions of God’e sacred 
scriptures were revealed to him. He wax 
the’ first person who learned to writo, and 
he was the inventor of the sciends.of astro- 
nowy and arithmetic. . 

Husain says, “Io the Jami‘u ’l, Vsil, it is 


Consecrated) 


of the Bani Mazhij 
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written that Idris was born one hundred 
yeara after the death of Adam.” 

The Jaljalan say the meaning of the words 
in tho Qur’an, “ we raised him to a lofty place,” 


is that he liveth either in the fourth heaven, 


or in the sixth or seventh heaven, or that he 
was raised. up from the dead and taken to 
Paradise, ; 

The Kamalan say, “ In the book called the 
Rauzatu *l-Ahbab. Ton Jatir relates that Idris 
waa the special friend. of one of the angels 
of heaven, and that thie angel took him up 
into the hoavens, and when they arrived in 
the fourth heaven they mét the Angel of 
Death. The angel asked the Angel of Death 
how many years there were remaining of the 
life of Idris: and the Angel of Death said, 
* Where is Idris; for I have received arders 
to bring death to-him?’ Idris then remained 
in the fourth heaven, andhe diedin the wings 
of his angel friend who had taken him from 
earth,” 

Seme of the Commentators think Idric‘and 
Elijah (yas) are the same persons: But the 
pee given seem to identify him with 
Enoch. 


‘IDU “L-AZHA (,223tuc). Vulg. 
‘Id-i-Zuhd. “ The feast of sacrifice.” Called 
also Yaumu'n-Nahr; Qurbdn-/d; Bagarah-Id 
(z.e: the cow festival); and in Turkey and 
Egypt ‘Jdu Bairam. {t is also ealled the ‘Zdu 
"hkabir, the great festival, as distinguished 
from the ‘Idu’l-Fiir, which is called the minor 
festival, or al-tidu ’s-saghir. 

lt is célebrated on the tenth day. of Zi 
‘LHijjah, and is part of the rites of the 
Makkan pilgrimage, although it is observed as 
well in ee of Islim both as a day of 
sacrifice and as agreat festival. It is founded 
on. an injunction in the Qur’an, Sarab xxii. 
33-38: 

“‘This do. And they who respect the sym- 
bols. of God; perform an action which pro- 
ceedeth Srom piety of heart: 

“Ye may obtain advantages from the cattle 
up to the set time for siaying them ; then, the 
place for sacrificing them is at the ancient 
House. 

‘And to every people have we appointed 
syrabols, that they may commemorate the 
name of God over the brute, beasts which He 
hath provided for them. And your God is 
the one God. To Him, therefore, surrender 
yourselves: and. bear thou good tidings‘ to 
those who humble themseives,—- a! 

+ Whose hearts, when mention is made of 
God, thrill with awe; and to thosa who remain 
steadfast under all. that befalleth them, aad 
observe prayer, and give alms of that with 
which we have supplied them. 

“And the. camels have we appointed you 


| for the sacrifice to God: much good have ye 


in them. Make mention, therefore. of the 
name of God over them when ye slay them, as 
they stand in a row; and when they are fallen 
over on their sides, eat of them, and ‘feed him 
who is content. and asketh not, and him who 
asketh. Thus have We subjected them to 
you, to tho intent ve should be thankful, 
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* By no means can their flesh reach unto 
God, neither their blood; but piety on your 
part reacheth Him. Thus hath He subjected 
them to you, that ye might magnify God for His 
guidance: moreover, announce glad tidings to 
those who do good deeds.” 

The institution of the sacrifice was as 
follows :—A few months after the Hijrah, or 
flight from Makkah, Muhammad, dwelling in 
al-Madinah, observed that the Jews kept, on 
the tenth day of the seventh month, the great 
fast of the Atonement. A tradition records 
that the Prophet asked them why they kept 
this fast. He was informed that it was a 
memorial of the deliverance of Moses and the 
children of Israel from the hands of Pharaoh. 
“Woe have a, greater right in Moses than 
they,” said Muhammad, so he fasted with the 
Jews and commanded his followers to fast 
also. This was at the period of his mission 
when Muhammad was friendly with the Jews 
of al-Madinah, who occasionally came to hear 
him preach. The Prophet also occasionally 
attended the synagogue. Then came ‘the 
change of the Qiblah from Jerusalem to 
Makkah, for the Jews were not so ready to 
change their ereed as Muhammad had at 
first hoped. In the second year of the Hijrah, 
Muhammad and his followers did not partici- 
pate in the Jewish fast, for the Prophet now 
instituted the ‘Idu’l-Azha. The idolatrous 
Avabs had been in the habit of making an 
annual pilgrimage to Makkah at this season 
of the year. The offering of animals in 
sacrifice formed a part of the concluding 
ceremony of that pilgrimage. That portion 
~— ithe sacrifice of Animals — Muhammad 
adopted in the feast which now, at al- 
Madinah, he substituted for the Jewish fast. 
This wag well calculated to attract the atten- 
tion of the Makk#:ns and to gain the goodwill 
of the Arabs. Muhammad could not then 
make the pilgrimage to Makkah, for as yet 
there was a hostile feeling between the in- 
habitants of the two cities; but on the tenth 
day of the month Za l-Hijjah, at the very 
time when the Arabs at Makkah were engaged 
in Sacrificing victims, Muhammad went forth 
from his house at al-Madinah, and assembling 
his followers instituted the ‘Idu’l-Azha. Two 
young kids were brought before him. One 
he sacrificed and said: ““O Lord! I sacrifice 
this for my whole people, all those who bear 
witness to Thy unity and to my mission. 
O Lord! this is for Muhammad «nd for the 
family of Muhammad.” 

Thero ie nothing in the Qur’in to connect 
this sacrifice with the history of Ishmael, but 
it is generally held by Muhammadans to have 
been instituted in commemoration of Abra- 
ham’s willingness to offer up his son as a 
sacrifice. And Muhammadan writers gener- 
ally maintain that the son was Ishmael and 
not Isaac, and that the scene took place on 
Mount Mina near Makkah, and not in the 
land of Moriah, as is stated in Genesis. 

The following is the account given by Mu- 
hammadan writers :—‘‘ When’ Ibrahim (the 
peace of God be upon him) founded Makkah, 
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Hixa. Upon Ibrahim’s (the friend of God) 
requesting to know what He would have on 
the occasion, the Lord replied, ‘Offer up thy 
son Isma‘il,’ Agreeably to God’s command 
he took Ismail to the Ka‘bah to sacrifice 
him, and having laid him down, he made 
several ineffectual) strokes on his throat with 


‘a knife, on which Ismail observed, * Your 


eyes being uncovered, it is through pity and 
compassion for me you allow the knife to 
miss: it would be. bettersif you blindfolded 
yourself with the end of your turban and 
then sacrificed me.’ Jbrahim acted upon his 
son’s suggestion and having rapeated tho 
words ¢ Bi-smi "Ulahi, allahu akbar’ (i.e. ‘In the 
name of God! God is great!’), he drew 
the knife across his son’s neck. In the mean- 
while, however, Gabriel had substituted a 
broad-tailed sheep for the youth Isma‘il, and 
Ibrahim unfolding his eyes observed, to his 
surprise, the sheep slain, and his son standing 
behind him.” (See Qegasu’l-Ambiyd’. ) 

It is a, notable fact that whilst Mahammad 
professed to abrogate the Jowish ritual, and 
also ignored entirely the doctrine of the 
Atonement as taught in the New Testament, 
denying even the very fact of our Saviour’s 
crucifixion, he made the “day of sacrifice” 
the great centra) festival of his religion. 

There is a very remarkable Hadis, related 
by ‘Ayishah, who states that Muhammad 
said, “Man hath not done anything on the 


‘Tan l-Azha more pleasing to God than spill- 


ing blood; for verily the animal sacrificed 
will come, on the day of resurrection, with 
its horus, its hair, and its hoofs, and will 
make the scale of his (good) actions heavy. 
Verily its blood reacheth the acceptance of 
God, before it falleth upon the ground, there- 
fore be joyful in it.” (Mishkat, book iv. 
ch. xlii: sec. 2.) 

Muhammad has thus become a witness to 
the doctrine of the Christian faith that “ with- 
out shedding of blood, there is no remission.” 
The animal sacrificed must be without blemish, 
and of full age; but it may be either a goat, 
a sheep, a cow, or a camel. 

The religious part of the festivalis observed 
2s follows :—Tho people assemble in the morn- 
ing for prayer, in the ‘Idgah, or place crected 
outside the city for these spocial festival 
prayers. The whole congregation then stand-. 
ing in the usual order, the Imam takes his 
place in front of them and leads them in two 
rak‘ahs of prayer. After prayers the Imam 
ascends the mimbar or pulpit and delivers a 
Khutbah, or oration, on the subject of the 
testival. 

We are indebted to Mr. Sell for the fol- 
lowing specimen’ of the Khutbah :— 

“In the name of God, the Oompassionate, 
the Merciful. 

“God is Great. There is no God but God. 
God is Great! God is Great and worthy of 
all praise. He is Holy. Day and night we 
should praise Him. He is without parinor, 
without equal. All praise be to Him. Holy 
is He, Who makes tho rich generous, Who 
provides the sacrifice for the wise. He is 


the Lord desired him to’ prepare a feast for ; Great. without an equal. All praise be to 
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Him. Listen! I testify that there is no God 
but God. He is alone, without partner. This 
testimony is as bright as the early dawn, as 
brilliant as the glorious feast day. Muham- 
mad is His servant who delivered His message. 
On Muhammad, and on his family, and on his 
Companions may the peace of God rest. On 
you who are present, O congregation of 
Muslimin, may the mercy of God for ever 
rest,. O servants of God! our first duty is to 
fear Godand to be kind. God has said, ‘I will 
he with those who fear Me and are kind.’ ~ 
«Know, O servants of God! that to rejoice 
on the feast day is the sign and mark of the 
pure and good. Exalted will be the rank of 
such in Paradise, especially on the day of 
resurrection will they obtain dignity and 
honour. Do not on this day foolish acts, It 
is no time for amusements and negligence. 
This is the day on which to utter the praises 
of God. Read the Kalimah, the Takbir and 
the Tamhid. This is a high festival season 
and the feast of sacrifice. Read now the 


Takbiru’t-Tashriq. God is great! God is 
great! There is no God but God! God is 
great! God is great! All praise be to Him! 


From the morning of the ‘Arafah, after every 
farz rak‘ah, it is good for a person to repeat 
the Takbiru‘t-Tashriq. The woman before 
whom is a man as Imam, and the traveller 
whose Imam is a permanent resident, should 
also repeat this Takbir. It should be said at 
each Namaz until the Salatu’l-‘Asr of the 
Feast day (10th). Some, however, say that 
it should be recited every day till the after- 
noon of the thirteenth day, as these are the 
days of the Tashriq. If the Imam forgets 
to recite, let not the worshipper forget. 
Know, O believers. that every free man who 
is a Sahib-i-Nisab should offer sacrifice on 
this day, provided that this sum is exclusive 
of his horse, his clothes, his tools, and his 
household goods and slaves. It is wajib for 
everyone to offer sacrifice for himself, but it 
is not a wajib order that he should do if for 
his children. A goat, a ram, or a cow, should 
be offered in sacrifice for every seven persons. 
The victim must not be one-eyed, blind, lame, 
or very thin. 

“STf you sacrifice a fat animat it will serve 
you well, and carry you across the Sirat. 
O Believers, thus said the Prophet, on whom 
be the mercy and peace of God, ‘Sacrifice 
the victim with your own hands, this was the 
Sunnah of Ibrahim, on whom be peace.’ 

“Jn the Kitabu Zadi ’t-Taqwa it is said 
that, on the ‘Idu’l-Fitr and the ‘Idu l-Azha, 
four nafl rak‘ahs should be said after the farz 
Namaz of the ‘Id. In the first rak‘ah after 
the Siratu ’l-Fatihah recite the Stratn’l-A‘la 
(Sarah Ixxvii); in the second, the Siratnu ’sh- 
Shams (Sirah zci.); in the third, the Siratu 
’2-Zuha (Sirah xcili.); in the fourth. the 
Stratu ’l-Ikhlas (cxii.), 

“© Believers, if ye do so, God will pardon 
the sins of fifty years which are past and of 
fifty years to come. The reading of these 
Siirahs is equal, as an act of merit, to the 
reading of all the books God has sent by His 
vrophets, 
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“May God include us amongst those who 
are accepted by Him, who act according to 
the Law, whose desire will be granted at the 
Last Day. To all such there will be no fear 
in the Day of Resurrection; no sorrow in the 
examination at the Day of Judgment. ‘The 
best of all books is the Qur’an. Obelieyers! 
May God give to us and to you a blessing for 
ever, by the grace of the Noble Qur’an. May 
its verses be our guide, and may its wise 
mention of God direct us aright. I desire 
that God may pardon all believers, male and 
female, the Muslimin and the Muslimat. 
O believers, also seek for pardon. Truly God 
is the Forgiver, the Merciful, the Eternal 
King, the Compassionate, the Clement. O be- 
lievers, the Khutbah is over. Let all desire 
that on Muhammad Mustafa the mercy and 
peace of God may rest.” 

The Khutbah being ended, the people all 
réturn to their homes. The head of the 
family then takes a sheep, or a cow, or a 
goat, or camel, and turning its head towards 
Makkah says : 

‘In the name of the great God. 

“ Verily, my prayers, my sacrifice, my life, 
my death, belong to God, the Lord of the 
worlds. He has no partner: that is what J 
am bidden: for I am first of those who are 
Muslim (t.e. resigned).” 

And then he slays the animal. The flesh of 
the animal is then divided into three portions, 
one third being given to relations, one third 
to the poor, and the remaining third reserved 
for the family, Quite apart from its religious 
ceremonies, the festival is observed as a great 
time of rejoicing, and the holiday is kept for 
two or three days in a similar way to that of 


the minor festival or the ‘Idu 1-Fitr. [Hass, 
ISHMAEL, SACRIFICE. | 
‘IDU ’L-FITR ( Vouee) Int. 


“The Festival of the Breaking of the Fast.” 
It is called also ‘/du Ramazan, the ‘du 
"s-Sadagah (Feast of Alms), and the ‘/du ’s- 
saghtr (Minor Festival). It commences as 
soon as the month’s fast in Ramazan is 
over, and consequently on the first day of the 
month of Shawwal. It is specially a feast of 
alms-giving. ‘Bring out your alms,” said 
Ibn ‘Abbas, “for the Prophet has ordained 
this as a divine institution, one Sa‘ of barley 
or dates, or a half Sa‘ of wheat: this is for 
every person, free or bond. man or woman, 
old’ or young, to purify thy fast (7.e. the 
month’s fast just’ concluded) of any obscene 
language, ‘and to give victuals to- the poor.” 
(Mishkat, book vi. ch. iii.) 

On, this festival the people, having: pre- 
viously distributed the alms: which are called 
the Sadagaiu ‘Il-Fitr, assemble in the vast 
assembly outside the city in the Idgah, and, 
being led by the Imam, recite two rak‘ahs 
of prayer. After. prayers the Imam ascends 
the .numbar, or pulpit, and delivers the khut- 
bah, or oration. We are indebted to Mr. Sell 
for the following specimen of one of these 
sermons :— 

“In the name of God, the Compassionate, 
the Merciful. 
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“Holy is God who has opened the door of 
mercy for those who fast, and in mercy and 
kindness has granted them the right of en- 
trance into heaven. God is greater than all. 
There is no God save Him. God is great 
God is great! and worthy of praise. It is of 
His grace and favour that He rewards those 
who keep the fast. He has said: ‘I will 
give in the future world honses and palaces, 
and many excellent blessings to those who 
fast. God is great! God is great! Holy is 
He who certainly sent the Qur'an to our Pro- 
phet.in the month of Ramazan, and who sends 
angels to grant 
God is great ! and worthy of all praise. We 
praise and thank Him for the ‘Idu 1-Fitr, 
that great blessing ; and. we testify that be- 
side Him there is no God. He is alone, He 
has no partner. This witness which we give 
to His Unity will be a cause of our safety 
here, and finally gain us an entrance to.Para- 
dise. Muhammad (on whom be the mercy 
and peace of God) and all famous prophets 
are His slaves. He is the Lord of genii and 
of men. From Him comes mercy and peace 
upon Muhammad and his family, so long as 
the world shall last. God is greater than all. 
There is none beside Him. God is great! 
God is great! and worthy of all praise. 
company of Believers, O congregation of 
Muslims, the mercy of the True One is on 
you. He says that this Feast day is a bless- 
ing to you, and a curse to the unbelievers. 
Your fasting will not he rewarded, and your 
prayers will be stayed in their flight to hea- 
ven until you have given the sadagah, O con- 
gregation of Believers, to give alms is to you 
a wajib duty. Give to the poor some mea- 
sures of grain or its money equivalent.. Your 
duty in Ramazan was to say the Tarawith 
prayers, to make-supplication to God, to sit 
and meditate (c‘tikaf ) and to read the Qur’an. 
The religious duties of the first ten days of 
Ramazan gain the mercy of God, those of the 
second ten merit His pardon; whilst those of 
the last ten save those who do them from 
the punishment of hell. God has declared 
that Ramazanis a noble month, for is not one 
of its nights, the Lailatu ’l-Qadr, better than a 
thousand months? On that night Gabriel 
and the angels descended from heaven: till 
the morning breaks it is full of blessing. Its 
eloquent interpreter, and its clearest proof is 
the Qur’an, the Word of God, most Gracious. 
Holy is God who says in the Qur'an: ‘ This 
is a guide for men, a distinguisher between 
right and wrong.’ .O Believers, in such a 
month be present, obey the order of your 
God, and fast ;- but let the sick and the tra- 
vellers substitute some other days on which 
to fast, so that no days be lost, and say: ‘ God 
is great!’ and praise Him. God has made 
the fast easy for you. O- Believers, God will 
bless you and us by the grace of the Holy 
Qur’an.: Every verse of it is a benefit to us 
and fills us with wisdom. God is the Be- 
stower, the Holy King, the Munificent, the 
Kind, the Nourisher, the Merciful, the Cle- 
ment.” 

The Khutbah being ended, the whole con- 


eace to all true believers.. 
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gregation raise their hands and offer a muna- 
Jat for the remission of sins, the recovery of 
the sick, increase of rain, abundance of corn,. 
preservation from misfortune, and freedom 
from debt. The Imam then descends to the 
ground, and makes further supplication for 
the people, the congregation saying “ Amin” 
at the end of each supplication. At the close 
of the service the members of the congrega- 
tion salute and embrace each other, and offer 
mutual congratulations, and then return to 
their homes, and spend the rest of the day in 
feasting and merriment. 

Mrs. Meer Hasan Ali, in her Observations 
on the Musalmans of India, says :— 

“‘ The assemblies of the ladies on this fes- 
tival are marked by all the amusements and 


_ indulgences they can possibly invent or enjoy 


in their secluded. state. Some receiving, 
others paying visits. in covered conveyances ; 
all doing honour to the day by wearing their 
best jewellery and most splendid dress. The 
Zananah rings with festive songs and loud 
music, the cheerful meeting of friends, the 
distribution of presents to dependants, and re- 
membrances to the poor; allis life and joy, 
cheerful bustle and amusement, on this happy 
day of festival, when the good lady of the 
mansion sits in state to receive presents from 
inferiors.and to grant proofs of her favour to 
others.” 

Mr. Lane, in his Modern Egyptians, vol. ii, 
p. 238, thus describes the ‘[du ‘l-Fitr, as 
kept in Egypt :— 

“Soon after sunrise on the first day, the 
people having all dressed in new, or in their 
best clothes, the men assemble in the 


. mosques, and perform the prayers of two 
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rek’ahs, a Soonneh ordinance of the ’eed ; 
after which, the Khateeb delivers an exhorta- 
tion. Friends, meeting in the mosque, or in 
the street, or in each other’s: houses, congra- 
tulate and embrace and kiss each other. They 
generally visit each other. for this purpose. 
Some, even of the-lower classes, dress them- 
selyes entirely in a new suit of clothes, and 
almost everyone wears something new, if it be 
only a pair of shoes. Théservantis presented 
with at least one new article of clothing by 
the master, and receives a few piasters from 
each of his master’s friends, if they visit the 
house; or even goes to those friends to con- 
gratulate them, and receives his present; if 
he have served a former master, he also visits 
him, and is in like manner rewarded for his 
trouble; and sometimes he brings a present 
of a dish of sweet cakes, and obtains, in re- 
turn, money of twice the value, or more, On 
the days of this ’eed, most of the people of 
Oairo eat salted fish, and thin, folded pan- 
cakes, and a kind of bun. Some families also 
prepare a dish consisting of stewed meat, 
with onions, and a quantity of treacle, vine- 
gar, and coarse flour; and the master usually 
procures dried fruits, such as nuts, raisins, 
&e., for his family. .Most of the shops in the 
metropolis are closed, except those at which 
eatablés and sherbet are sold; but the streets 
present a gay appearance, from the crowds 
of passengers in their holiday clothes 
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‘¢(n,one or more days of this festival, some 
or all of the members of most families, but 
chiefly the women, visit the tombs of- their 
relatives. This they also do on the occasion 
of the other grand festival. [‘1pu ’L-azHa.] 
The visitors, or their servants, carry palm 
branches, and sometimes sweet basil, to lay 
upon the tomb which they go to visit. The 
palm-branch is broken into several pieces, 
and these, or the leaves only. are placed on 
the tomb. 

“Numerous groups of women are seen on 
these occasions, bearing palm-branches, on 
their way to the cemeteries in the neighbour- 
hood of the metropolis. They are also pro- 
vided, according to their circumstances, with 
cakes, bread, dates, or some other kind of 
food, to distribute to the poor who resort to 
the burial-ground on these days. Sometimes 
tents are pitched for them; the tents snr- 
round the tomb which is the’ object of the 
visit. The visitors xecite the Fat’hhah, or, 
if they cau afford it, employ a person to recite 
first the Scorat Ya’-Seon, or a larger portion 
of the Kuran. Often a khutmeh (or recital of 
the whole of the Quran) is performed at the 
tomb, or in the house, by several) fickees. 
Then men genorally return immediately after 
these rites have heen performed, and the frag~- 
rents or leaves of the palm-branch Jaid on 
the tomb: the women usually go to the tomb 
early in the morning, and do not return until 
the afternoon; some of them (but theso are 
not yenerally esteemed women of correct 
conduct), if they have a tent, pass the night 
in it, and remain until the end of the festi- 
val, or until the afternoon of' the following 
Friday ; so, too, do the women of a family 
possessed of a privato, enclosed burial- 
ground, with a house within it, for there are 
many such enclosures, and not a few with 
houses for the accommodation of the females 
in the midst of the public cemeteries of 
Cairo. Intrigues are said te be not uncom- 
mon with the females who spend the night in 
tents among the tombs. The great cemetery 
.o§ Bab en-Nusr, in the desert tract imme- 
diately on the north of the metropolis, pre- 
sents a remarkable scene on tho two ’eeds. 
In a part next the city-gate from which the 
burial-ground takes its name, many swings 
and whirligigs sre erected, and several largo 
tents, in.some of whieh dancers. reciters of 
Aboo-Zeyd, and other performers, amuse a 
dense crowd of spectators; and throughout 
the buriel-ground are seen numerous tents 
for tho reception of the visitors of the tombs. 
About two or three days after the ’eed above 
described, the ‘ Kisweh,’ or covering of the 
Kéabeh, which is sent antually with the 
great caravan of pilgrims,is conveyed in pro- 
cession from the citadel. of the metropolis, 
where it is manufactured at the Sooltin’s 
expense, to the mesque of the Hhasaneyn, 
to be sewed together and lined, preparatively 
to the approaching pilgrimage.” [KIswan.] 

The visiting of tombs on the occasion of 
the two festivals ia not a custom in India. 
It is genera tly done in the Muharram, both 
by the Sunwis and the Shiohs 


THSAN 


‘IFFAH (4). “Chastity, conti- 
nence, purity.” Ahly ‘tffah, ‘those who are 
chaste.” 


‘IFRIT (eee). A demon, or class 
of demons, mentioned in the Qur’an (Sirah 
xxvii. 89). They are said to be giants, and 
very malicious. The ghosts of the wicked 
dead are sometimes called by this name. 
[cznm. ] 


IFTAR (,\ss\). Lit, “ Breaking.”’ 
Breaking the month’s fast ‘on the evening of 
the ‘Idu‘l-Fitr, that is, at the first sight of 
the new moon, after sunset. It is also used 
for breaking the fast every evening after sun- 
set during the month of Ramazan. It is, ac- 
cording to the example of the Prophet, to 
break the fast by eating either dates or salt. 


IHDAD (o\se\). The period of 
mourning observed by a widow for her hus- 
band, namely, four months and ten days. 
[MouRNING. | 

-THLAL (Jt). Lit. “ Raising tho 
voice.” A term used for the .Talbiyah. 
[TALBIY. AH. | 

IHRAM (p\p}). Lit. “ Prohibit- 
ing.” The pilgrim’s dress, and also the state 
in which the pilgrim is held to be from jhe 
time he assumes this distinetive garb until 
he lays it aside. It consists of two new 
white cotton cleths, each six feet long by 
three and a half broad. One of these sheets, 
termed rida@ is thrown over the back, and, 
exposing the erm and shoulder, is knotted at 
the right side in the style called zwzshuh. 
The other, called tzar, is wrapped round the 
loins from the waist to the knee, and knotted 
or tucked in at the middle. 

In the state of ihram, the pilgrim is for- 
hidden the following actions: connection with 
or kissing women, covering the face, per- 
fumes. hunting or slaying animals, anoint- 
ing the head with oil, cutting the beard or 
shaving the head, colouring the clothes, wash- 
ing the head or beard with marsh mallows, 
cutting the nails, plucking a-blade of grass, 
cutting a green tree. But although the pil- 


' grim is not allowed to hunt or slay animals, 


he may killfthe following noxious creatures: 
a Hon, a biting dog, a snake or scorpion, a 
crew, a kite, and a rat. For each offence 
against the rules of ihram, special sacrifices 
are ordained, according to the offence. 
[LAas. | 

THSAN (g«!). Zit. “To confer 
fayours, or to perform an action in a perfect 
manner.” A term used in the Traditions for 
the siucere worship of God. Muhammad 
said Ihsén was “both to worship God as if 
thou sawest Him, and to remember that God 
seest thee.” (Mishkat, book i. ch. i. pt. 1.) 
The word is used in this sease by the Sift 
mystics. (‘Abdu ‘r-Razzaq’s Dict. of Sufi 
Terms.) 

THSAN (gle). Tit. “ Keeping a 
wife secluded © A keeal term for a married 
mau Cebrituumh vol. ii pp. 49) 


THSABU ’L-HAJS 


THSARU’L-HAJJ (galt let). The 
hindering of the Pilgrimage. | For example : 
Tf a pilgrim be stopped on his way by any 
unforeseen circumstance, such as sickness or 
accident, he is required to send an animal to 
be sacrificed at the Sacred City: (Hidayah, 
Arabic ed., vol. i. p. 184.) This injunction is 
founded upon the teaching of the Qur'an, 
Sirah ii. 192. “ And if he be prevented, then 
sond whatever offering shall be easiest: and 
shave not your beads until the offering reach 
the place of sacrifice. But whoever among 
you is sick, or hath an ailment of the head, 
must expiate by fasting, or alms, ‘or a victim 
for sacrifice. And when ye are secure (from 
hindrances) then he who delights in-¢he visi- 
tation (‘Umrah) of the holy place unti) the 
Pilgrimage, shall bring whatever offering sbull} 
be the easiest. But he who hath nothing to 
offer shall fast three days in the Pilgrimage 
and seven days. when ye return: they shall 
be ten days in all.” 


THTIKAR ()\%='). Hoarding up 
grain with the object of raising the price. 
Used for monopoly of all kinds. ‘Abi Hani- 
fah restricts its use to a monopoly of the 
necessaries of life. It is strictly forbidden 
by Muhammad, who is related to have said: 
‘* Whoever monopoliseth is a sinner ” ; “‘ Those 
who bring grain to a city to scll at a cheap 
rate are blessed, and they who keep it back 
in order to sell at a high rate are cursed.” 
(Mishkat, book xii, ch. viii.) 


TBTILAM (pst). Pollutio nac- 
turna; after which ghusl, or legal bathing, is 
absolutely necessary. [PURIFICATION. | 


IHTIMAM (plexst). “ Superin- 
tendence; care.” The trust or jurisdicticn of 
a landowner over certain portions of land. 


IHYAU "l.-MAWAT (eXgost cleat). 
Lit. “The rovival of dead lands.” A legal 
term for the cultivation of wastes. 


THZAR (1). A summons citing 


to appear bofore a Qazi or Judge. 


JJAB ( le!) The first proposal 
made by one of the parties in negociating or 
concluding a batgain. [MARRIAGE } 


IJARAH (8\+\). Price, hire, wages, 
rent, profit, emolument, according to the sub- 
ject ‘to which it applies. [HIRE. | 


IJMA‘ (g4ss'), The third founda- 
tion of Islam. It literally means “ collecting,” 
or “assembling,” and in Muslim divinity it 
expresses the unanimous consent of the Muj- 
tahidtin (learned doctors); or, as we should 
call tt. “the unanimous consent of the 
Fathers.” A Mnujtabid is a Muslin divine of 
the highest degree of learning, a title usually 
conferred by Muslim rulers. [MudTAHID.} 
There are three foundations of Ljma‘: (1) 
Ittifag-i- Qauh, unanimous consent expressed 
im declaration of opinion; (2) [ttifog-i-Fili 
expressed im npaninity of practice: 33 Uti fie. 
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i-Sakute, when the majority of the Mujtahidtin 
signified their tacit assent to the opinions of 
the minority hy “ silence” or non-interference. 

The Mujtahidiin capable of making Jjma 
must be “men of learning and piety, not 
heretics, nor fools, but men of judgment. 

There is great diversity of opinion as to up 
to what period in the history of Islam: Jjma* 
can be accepted. Some doctors assert thai: 
only the Jjma* of the. Mujtahidan who were 
Ashah (companions) ; others, that of those 
who were not only “companions” hut. “ de- 
scendants” of the ‘ Prophet,” can be ac-- 
cepted; whilst others accept the Zjma‘ of the 
Angars (helpers), and of the Muhajirin (fugi- 
tives), who were dwellers in-al-Madinab with 
Muhammad. The majority of learned Muslim 
divines, however, appear to think that Zjma: 
may be collected in every age, although they 
admit that, owing to the numerons divisions 
which have arisen amongst Muhammadans, 
it has not been possible since the days of -the 
Lohan ‘i-Tabisin (7.2. the followers of the 
followers of the Companions). 

The following is considered to be the rela- 
tive value of Jj :— 

That of the Aghab (companions) is. equal 
to Hadigs Mutawatir. That which was de- 
cided afterwards, but in accordance with the 
unanimous opinion of the Ashab, is equal to 
Hadis-i- Khabar -¢ - Mashhur, and that upon 
which there was diversity of opinion amongst 
the Ashab, but has since been decided by the 
later Mujtahidiin is equal to Hadtg-i-Khabor-i- 
Wahid. (See Synd Ahmad Khan’s Essay.) 

Some European writers confuse the term 
Jima* with Ljtrhad. Bot [tihdd is the de- 
duction made by a single Mujtahid, whilst 
Ljmas is the collective opinion of a council of 
Mujtahidin, or enlightened doctors. 

Amongst the Shi‘aha there are still Muj- 
tahidun whose Jjma‘ is accepted, but the 
Sunnis have four orthodox schools of in- 
terpretation, named after their respective 
founders—Hanafi, Shafa, Malaki, and Ham- 
bali. ‘Che Wahbhabis forthe most part reject. 
lima collected after the death of “ths 
Companions.” 

It will be easily understood what a fruitiul 
source of religious dissension and sectarias. 
strifo this third foundation of the rule of 
faith is. Divided as the Ohristian Church is 
by its numerous sects, it will compaie fa- 
vourably with Muhammadanism even in this 


respect. Muhammad, it is related, prophesied 


that, as the Jewish Church had been divided 
into seventy-one sects! and the Christians 
into seventy-two! so his followers would ve 
divided into seventy-three sects! “ But every 
Muslim historian is obliged to admit that 
they have far exeeeded the limits of Mu- 
hammad’s ‘prophecy ; for, according to ‘Abdu 
'}-Qadir al-Jilani, there are at least 150. 


IJTIHAD (olexst). Lit. “Exer- 
tion.” The logical deduction ov a legal or 
theological question by a Mnjtahid or learned 
and enlightened doctor, as distinguished from 
Tjma‘, which is the collective opinion of a 


' sonneil of divines. 
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This method of attaining to # certain degree 
of authority in searching into the principles 
of jurisprudence is sanctioned by the Tra- 
ditions :— 

“The Prophet wished to send a man named 
Mu‘az to al- Yaman to receive some money col- 
leoted for alms, which he was then to distri- 
bute to the poor. Onappointing him he said: 
“Q.Mn‘az, by what rule will you act?’ He 
replied,.‘ By the Law of the Qur'an.” ‘But 
if you find no direction therein?’ ‘Then I 
will act according to the Sunnah of the 
Prophet.’ ‘But what if that fails?’ ‘Then 
I will:make an Jjtihdd, and act on that.’ The 
Prophet raised his hands’ and said, ‘ Praise 
be to God who guides the messenger of His 
Prophet in what He pleases.’” ‘ 

The growth of this system of divinity is 
traced by a Sunni writer, Mirza Qasim Beg, 
Professor in the University of St. Petersburg 
(extracts from which are given in Sell's Faith 
of Islam), as follows :— 

1. God. the only legislator, has shown the 
way of felicity to the péople whom He has 
chosen, and in order to enable them to walk 
in that way He has shown to them the pre- 
cepts which are found partly in the eternal 
Qur’an, and partly in the sayings of the 
Prophet transmitted to posterity by the Com- 
panions and preserved in the Sunnah. That 
way is called the Shari‘ah (law). The rules 
thereof are called Ahkam. (commandments). 

2. The Qur’an-and the Sunnah, which since 
their manifestation are the primitive soutces 
of the orders of the Law, form two branches 
of study, viz. ‘Ilm-i-Tafsir, or the interpreta- 
tion of the Quran, and ‘Ilm-i-Hadis, or the 
study of Tradition. 

8. Allthe orders of the Law have regard 
either to the actions (Din), or to the belief 
a) of the faithful (Mukallif). 

4. As the Qur’an and the Sunnah are the 
principal sources from whence the precepts 
of the Shari‘ah have heen drawn, so the rules 
recognised as the principal elements of actual 
jurisprudence are the subject of ‘Ilm-i-Fi zh, 
or the science of Law.. 

Figh in its root signifies “ conception, com- 
prehension.” Thus Muhammad prayed- for 
Ibn Mas‘iid:“‘ May God make him compre- 
hend (Faqggaha-hu), and make him know the 
interpretation of the Qur'an.” Muhammad in 
his quality of Judge and chief of the Believers 
decided, without appeal or contradiction, all 
the affairs of the people.. His sayings served 
as a guide to the Companions. After the 
death of the Prophet the first Khalifahs acted 
on the authority of the Traditions. Mean- 
while the Qur’an and the Sunnah, the principal 
elements of religion and legislation, became 
little by little the subject of controversy. 
It was then that men applied themselves 
vigorously to the task of learning’ by heart 
the Qur’an and the Traditions, and then that 
jurisprudence became a separate science. No 
science had as yet been systematically taught, 
and the early Musalmans did not possess 
books which would serve for such teaching. 
A change soon, however, took place. In the 
year in which the great jurisconsult of Syria 


‘elder. 
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died ree 80), No‘man ibn Sabit, surnamed 
Aba Hanifah, was born. He is the most 
celebrated of the’ founders of the schools of 
jurisprudence, a sefence which ranks first in 
all Muslim seats of learning. Until that time 
and for thirty years later the learned doctors 
had all their knowledge by heart, and those 
who possessed good memories were highly 
esteemed. Many of them knew by heart the 
whole Qur’an with the comments made on it 


‘by the Prophet and by the Companions ; they 


also knew the Traditions and their explana- 
tions, and all the commands which proceed 
from the Qur’an and the Sunnah. Such.men 
enjoyed the right of Mujtahidun. They 
transmitted their knowledge to their scholars 
orally. It was not till towards the middle of 
the second century of the Hijrah that treatises 
on the different branches of the Law were 
written, after which six schools (Mazhabs) of 
jurisprudence were formed. The founders (all 
Imams of the first class) were Abii Hanifah, 
the Imamu ’1-A‘zam or greatest Imam (a.H. 
150), Sufyan as-Sauri (a.m. 161), Malik (a.5. 
179), ash-Shafi'd (4.H. 204), Ibn Hanbal on 
241), and the Imam Dawid az-Zahiri (ax 
270). The two sects founded -by as-Sauri and 
az-Zahiri became extinct in the eighth cen- 
tury of the Hijrah. The other four still remain. 
These men venerated one another. The 
younger ones speak with great respect of the 
Thus ash-Shafiil says: ‘‘No one in 
the world was-so well yersed in jurisprudence 
as Abii Hanifah was, and he who has read 
neither his works nor those of his disciples 
knows nothing of jurisprudence.” Ibn Hanbal, 
when sick, wore a shirt which had belonged to 
ash-Shafi‘l, in order that he might be cured 
of his malady; but all this did not prevent 
them starting schools of their own, for the 
right of [jtthad is granted to those who are 
real Mujtahidin. 

There are three degrees of [jtihad: 

1. Ljtehad fi’sh-Shar*, absolute independence 
in legislation. 

2. Itithad fi ’l-Mazhab, authority in the ju- 
dicial systems founded by the Mujtahidin of 
the first class. - 

3. Hithad fi’l-Mas@il, authority in cases 
which have not been decided by the authors 
of the four systems of jurisprudence. 

The first is called a complete and absolute 
authority, the second relative, the third 
special. 


(A) Ljtthdd f%’sh-Shar*. 

Absolute independence in legislation is the 
gift of God. He to whom itis given when 
seeking to-discover the meaning of the Divine 
Law is not bound to follow any other teacher. 
He can use his own judgment. This gift was 
bestowed on the jurisconsults of the first, and 
to some of the second and third . centuries. 
The Companions, however, who were closely 
connected with the Prophet, having trans- 
mitted immediately to their. posterity the 
treasures of legislation, are looked upon as 
Mojtahidiin of much higher’ authority than 
those of the second and third centuries, Thus 
Abi Hanifeh says ;' “ That which comes to us 
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from the Companions is on our head and eyes 
(2.¢. to be received with respect): as to that 
which comes from the Tabi‘iin, they are men 
and we are men.” 

Since the time of the Tabi‘in this degiee 
of Mujtahid has only been conferred on the 
six great Imains before mentioned. Theoreti- 
cally any Muslim can attain to this degree, but 
it is one of the principles of jurisprudence 
that the confirmation of this rank is depen- 
dent on many: conditions, and so no one now 
gains the honour. These conditions are :— 

1. The knowledge of the Qur’an and all 
that is related to it; that is to say, a com- 
plete knowledge of Arabic literature, a pro- 
found acquaintance with the orders of the 
Qur'an ‘and all their sub-divisions, their 
relationship to each other and their connec- 
tion with the orders of the Sunnah. The 
candidate should know when and why each 
verse of the Qur’an was written, he should 
have a perfect acquaintance with the literal 
meaning of the words, the speciality or gene- 
rality of each clause, the abrogating aid 
abrogated sentences. He should be able io 
make clear the meaning of the “obscure” 
passages (Mutashabih), to discriminate be- 
tween the. literal and the allegorical, the 
universal and the particular. 

2. He must know the Qur’an by heart with 
all the Traditions and explanations. 

3. He must have a perfect knowledge of 
the Traditions, or at least of three thousand 
of them. 

He must know their source, history, ob- 
ject, and their connection with the laws of the 
Qur’an. He should know by heart the most 
fmportant Traditions. 

. A pious and austere life. F 

5. A profound knowledge of all the sciences 
of the Law. 

‘Should anyone znow aspire to such 4 
degree another condition would he added, 
viz..:— 


of jurisprudence. ‘ 

The obstacles, then, are almost insurmount- 
able. On the one hand, there is the severity 
of the ‘Ulama’, which requires from the can- 
didate things almost impossible; on the other, 
there is the attachment of the ‘Ulama’ to their 
own Imams, for should such a man arise no 
one is bound now tolistento-him. The Imam 
Tbn Hanbal said: “Draw your knowledge 
from whence the Imams drew theirs, and do 
not content yourself with following others, for 
that is certainly blindness of sight.” Thus 
the schools of the four Imams remain intact 
after a thousand years have passed, and sc 
the ‘Ulama’ recognise since the time of these 

‘Imams no Mujtahid of the first degree.. Ibn 
Hanbal was the last. 

The rights of the man who attained to this 
degree were very important. He, was not 
bound to be a-disciple of another, he wasa 
mediator between the Law and his followers, 
for whom he established a system of legisla- 
tion, without anyone having the right to 
make any objection. He had the right to 
explain the Qur'an, the Sunnah, and the 


i 
6. A complete knowledge of the four schools | 


i 
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Ijma‘, according as he understood them. He 
used the Prophet's words, whilst ‘his disciples 
only used’ his. .Should a. disciple find some 
discrepancy between a decision of his own 
Imam and the Qur’an or Traditions, he must 
abide by the decision of the Imam. The Law 
does not: permit him to interpret after his own 
fashion. When once the disciple has entered 
the sect of one Imam he cannot leave it and 
join another. He loses the right-of private 
judgment, for only a Mujtahid of the first 
class can dispute the decision of one of the 
imams. Theoretically, such Mujtahidin may 
still arise; but, as we have already shown, 
practically they do not. 
(2.) Tjtihad fi ’l-Mazhab. 

This degree has been granted to the imme- 
diate disciples of the great Imims who have 
elaborated the systems of their masters. They 
‘enjoyed the special] consideration of the con- 
temporary ‘Ulama’, and of their respective 
Imams who in some cases have allowed them 
to retain their own opinion. The most famous 
of these men are the two disciples of Abii 
Hanifah, Abii Yusuf, and Muhammad ibn 
al-Hasan, Ina secondary matter their opinion 
carries great weight. It is laid down as a 
rule that a Mufti may follow the unanimous 
opinion of these two even when it goes against 
that of Abii Hanifah. 


(8.) Ljtihad fi ’l-Masa’il, 

This is the degree of special independence, 
The candidates for it should have a perfect 
knowledge of all the branches of jurispra- 
dence according to the four schools of the 
Arabic language and literature. They can 
solve cases which come before them, giving 
reasons for their judgment, or decide on cases 
which have not been settled by previous Muj- 
tahidiin; but in either case their decisions 
must always be in absolute accordance with 
the opinions of the Mujtahidiin of the first and 
second classes, and with the principles which 
guided them. Many of these men attained great 
celebrity during their lifetime, but to most 
of them this rank is not accorded till after 
their death. Since their Imam Qazi Khan died 
A.H. 592), no one has been recognised by the 

aonis as 2 Mujtahid even of the third class. 

There are three other inferior classes of 
jurists, called Mugallidin, or followers of the 
Mujtahidun; but all that the highest in rank 
amongst them can do is to explain obscure 
passages in the writings of the older juriscon- 
sults. By some of the ‘Ulama’ they are con- 
sidered to be equal to the Mujtahidiin of the 
third class. If there are several conflicting 
lega) opinions on any point, they’can select 
one opinion on which to base their decision. 
This a mere Qazi-cannot‘do. In such a case 
he would have to reter to these men or to 
their writimgs for guidance. They seem to 
have written commentaries on the legal sys- 
tems without originating anything new. The 
author of the Heddyah, who lived at the end 
of the sixth century, was a Mugqalilid. 


IKHLAS (pet). Lit. “Sincerity.” 
(1) A theological term, implying that a Mus- 
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liza performs his religious acts in the sight of 
God alone, and not to be seen of men. (2) 
Al-Ikhlas, the title of the cxuth Sarah of the 
Qur'an. <A chapter which occurs in the daily 
prayer, and reads thus :— 
+ Say, ‘He is God nlone ! 
God the Eternal! 
He begets not, and is not begotten! 
Nor is there anyone like unto him!’” 
Professor Pdlmer says :thiy chapter is 
generally known as a/-[khias, “clearing one- 
self,” ee. of belief in any but one God. 


IKRAH (85%). [comeusion.]} 


TKRIMAH (+e). Tit. “A hen 
pigeon.” The son of Abii Jahl ibn Hisham. 
A “companion” of the Prophet. He em- 
braced Islam after the final taking of Mak- 
kah. For some years he and his father, 
Abii Jahl, were determined opponents of 
islam. He was one of the heroes of the 
Quraish at the battle of Badr, and com- 
manded the left wing of the Quraish army 
at Uhud. He opposed the Prophet’s advance 
on Makkah, and on defeat flied to Jiddah, 
intending to escape to Africa, but he Was 
brought back by his wife to Makkah, and 
received pardon from: Muhammad, and em- 
braced Islim. He-became one of Abii Bakr’s 
generals, and died in his reign. 


TKRIMAH (é0Sc). Abi ‘Abdi 
‘Nab ‘Ikrimah ibn ‘Abdi ‘lah, was a slave 
belonging to Ibn ‘Abbas. His master took 
yreat pains to teach him the Qur’an and the 
‘Vraditions, and consequently he is known as 
2 traditionist of some note. His master, Ibn 
‘Abbas, died without giving him his liberty, 
and ‘Ali the son of Ibn ‘Abbas sold him to 
Khalid ibn Yazid for four thousand’ dinars. 
But ‘Ikrimah went to ‘Ali and said, “ You 
have sold your father’s learning for four thou- 
sand dinars!” Upon this, ‘Ali, being ashamed, 
obtained Khialid’s consent to annul the bargain, 
and he granted ‘Ikrimah his liberty. Hedied 
A.H, 107 (A.D. 725), aged 84. 


TLA’ (st). A form of divorce in 
which a man makes a vow thai he will not 
have connection with his wife for not less 
than four months and observes it invio- 
late. The divorce is thereby effected ipso 
Sacto, without a decree of separation from the 
judge. See Qur'an, Siiratu ‘l-Baqarah, ii. 226; 
* Those who swear off from their women, 
they must wait four months; but if they 
break their -vow, God is forgiving and merci- 
Ful.” 

Salaiman ibn Yasar says: “1 was in com- 
pany with about ten of the Prophet’s Com- 
panions, and every one said, ‘A man who 
swears that he will not go near his wife for 
four months shall be imprisoned until he 
yeturn to her, or he shall divorce her.’” 
(Mishkat, book xiii. ch. xiii.) 

TLAH (3), An object of worship 
or adoration; 7.¢. a god, or deity. The term 


Allah, “God,” being Jlah with the definite 
article J! al, ¢¢, al-tlah, “the God.” 


LM 


ILAHI (,,#').. From Tah, “ God.” 
(1) That which is divine, e.g. ad-dinu ‘l-Zlahs, 
the divine religion. (2) J/aht is also used for 
the era instituted by the Emperor Akbar, 
commencing with the first year of his reign, 
4H. 968, a.D. 1556. Although found on the 
coins of Akbar and his immediate suc- 
cessors, it never obtained currency, and is 
now obsolete. 


I'LAN (g3el). Publishing the 
notice of marriage by sending messengers to 
the houses of friends. A custom which is 
founded npon the express injunction of the 
Prophet, as reported by ‘Ayishah: “Give 
notice of marriages, pertorm them in mosques, 
and beat drums for them.” (Mishkat. book 
xiii ch. iv. pt. 2.) 


ILHAM (pld\).  [1NsPrRATION.] 


au-ILHAMU ’R-RABBANI 
(obst plg'3t). [ansprearron. | 


ILLEGITIMATE CHILDREN. 
An illegitimate child, Arabie waladu ‘z-zin@’ 
(eGS% Jy), has legally no father, and a pu- 
tative father is, therefore, excluded from the 
custody of such a child. The child only in- 
herits from its mothér and the mother’s 
relations, who in return inherit from him. 
(Tagore Law Lectures, 1872, pp. 123, 488.) 


ILLIYON (wytc). The seventh 
stage of eclestial bliss.. Also the register in 
which the good deeds of Muslims are said to 
be written. See Siratu’t-Tatfif, Ixxxiii. 18: 
‘ Phe register. of the righteous is in ‘Iliyin.” 
See also Meshkat, book v. ch. iii. pt. 8: * The 
angels follow it (the soul) threugh each 
heaven,‘and the angels of one region pass it 
on to the next until it reaches the seventh 
heaven, when God says, * Write the name of 
my servant in ‘J//iyun, and return him to the 
earth, that ts. to his body which is buried in 
the earth.” 


‘ILM (pic). Lit. “To know; 
knowledge.” In Muslim theology, the word 
‘IIm is always used for religious knowledge. 
‘Abdu ’l-Haqq says it is the knowledge of re- 
ligion as expressed in “ the Book” (Qur’an) and 
the “Sunnah” (Traditions), and is of twe 
kinds, ‘Zému ‘l-Mabadi, elementary knowledge, 
or that relating to the words and sentences 
of the Qur’in and Hadis; and ‘Jimu ’l-Ma- 
qasid, perfected knowledge, or that relating 
to faith and works, as taught m the Qur'an 
and Hadis. There is also ‘Zimu °l-Muka- 
shafah, revealed knowledge, or that secret 
knowledge. or light, which shines into the 
heart of the pious Muslim, whereby he be- 
comes enlightened as to the truths of religion. 
This spiritual knowledge is also called ‘Zému 
‘l-Haqigah, or the knowledge of the truth. Jt 
is related (Mishkat, book ii. ch. i, Arabic ed.) 
that the Prophet said ‘Ihm is of three kinds, 
viz. Ayatu ’lt-Muhkam, Sunnatu’l-Q@im, and 
farizatu *l--Adil, and that whatever is be- 
The 
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lows: Aydtu 'l-Muhkam, the established text 
or verses of the Qur'an; Sunnatu *1-Qdim, 
the correct Ahadis or Traditions; and Kari- 
rate ‘l--Adic, the lawiul interpretation of the 
Quy’an and the Traditions. 

The acquisition and the imparting of reli- 
gious knowledge is very highly commended 
hy Mahammad (see Alishkatu *t-Masdabih, tn 
loco) -—- 

«“ The desire of knowledge is a divine com- 
mandment for every Muslim, and to instruct 
in knowledge those who are unworthy of it. 
is Jike putting pearls, jowels. and gold on the 
necks of swine.” 

“Whoever is asked about the knowledge 
which he hath, and coneealeth it, will be 
veined with a bridle of fire ow the Day of 
Resurrection.” 

++ There are two avaricious persons that vre 
never satisfied : one of them in knowledys, the 
sore he attains the more te desires; the 
other of the world, with the things of which 
he is never! satisfied.” 

“That person who will pursue the road of 
knowledge, God will direct him to the road of 
Paradise ; and verily the angels spread their 
arms to receive him that seekoth after know- 
leage, and everything iw heaven and. earth 
will ask grace for him. Verily the sppe- 
riority of a Joarned man over a worshipper 
‘is like that of the fall moon over all the stars.” 


‘TILMOU’L-ADAB (St ple). ‘The 
science of Philology. In Haji Khalfah, 
Lexicon, vol. i. p. 215, ‘quoted by Lane, it is 
“the science by which ove guards against 
erroc in the lunguage of the Avahs, with 
respect to words and wita respect to writing.” 

The aeience of polite writing is classed 
under twelve heada: 1, lughuh, Jexicoluogy ; 2, 
surf, aocidence ; 3, tshtigag, derivation :. 4, 
aubw, ayntiax ; 5. mafdni, sense oy meaning ; €, 
hayan, eloquence; 7, ‘aruz, prosody; 8, gaf tyah, 
rhyine; 9, casmy ‘I-khatt, ealigrapby; LO, yarz- 
ush-shiy, versification; 11, ensh@u ‘n-nagr, 
prose composition; 12, muhdzarah, dictation. 
‘These sections are regarded as distinct sciences, 


ALMU 'L-AKHLAQ (a3 ple). 
Ethics; morals, The best-known works on 
the subject aro the Persian works —-the 
Akhlag-i- Jala, vy Fagiv Jani Muham- 
mad, au. 908. which has been translated 
into English. with references and notes. by 
W. F. Thompson, Esq. (London, 1339); the 
Akhtig-i-Nasivi, by Nagiru “d-din at-Tus, 
au. 672: and the Akhlaq-2-Muhsini by the 
Maulawsr Wasain al-Kasbifi (Husain the eom- 
mentator), Aa. 910. 

me 


‘TLMU (L-AKTAF (665530 | ele 
The science of. divining: by the shouider- 
blades of sheep. ft was the custom of the 
ancient Arabs to place the shoulder-bone of 
a sheep im the sun, and to examine it, and 
yo divine by ils marks fnture events, in the 
same way as by the science of palmistry. 
(Kashfu'z- Zuniin, in loco.) 


ILMU 'L-‘AQA'ID (ecledt pte). 


[ALA “L-K ALAM. } 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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‘TLMU’L-ASMA! (seWt ale). The 


knowledge of tha names, titles, or attributes 
of God. (Gop, zmR, SUFISM. } 


‘LLMU ’L-BATIN (gb asc). The 
mystic science: the same as Tasawwuf. 
{ SUFISM. | 


ILMU’L-FALAK (iat ple). The 
science of Astronomy. According to the Mu- 
hammadans the earth is. the centre of the 
astronvmical system. The seven planets 
which are called the nujdmi ‘s-satyardt or 
wandering stars. us. distinguished from’ fixed 
stars, are 1, Qamar, Moon; 2,‘ Utarid, Mev- 
enry : 3. Zuhkrah, Venus ; 4. Shams, Sun: 4. 
Mirrikh, Mars; 6, Mushtari, Jupiter: 7, Zuhat, 
Saturn. 

The Avahian arrangement of the pianets is 

that.of Ptolemy. who placed the earth in the 
centre of the universe, and nearest to if the 
moon, whose synodic revolution is the sbortest 
of all, being performed in 294 days. Next to 
the moon be placed Mercury, who returns ta 
ais conjunctions in 116 days. After Mercury 
followed Venus, whoxe periodic time is 584 
days. Beyond Venus he placed tho sun, then 
Mars, next Jupiter, and lastly Satarn, pevond 
which are the fixed stars. 
The signs of the zodiac (miutaqatu'l-Auru ) 
are called: 1, Hamul. Ram; 2, Saur, Bull: 
3, Jauza’, Twins: 4, Saratan, Crab; 5, Asad, 
Lion; 6, Sunbalah (ht. an eareof corn), Virgin; 
1, Mizan, Seales; $,*Agrab, Scorpion; 9, Qaus 
bow), Archer ; 10, Jady (he-goat), Capricorn ; 
Ul, Dalw (watering-pot). Aquarius ; 12. Hit, 
Fish, 


TLMU 'L-FARAIZ. (Casta ale) 


[AWUERTPANCE. | 


ILMU ’L-HADIS 


The law of inheritance. 


‘TLMU ’U-FIQW (488) ple). Juris- 
prndence ; and ihe knowledge of all subjects 
connected with practical religion. In the first 
place, Figh deals with the five pillars of 
practical religion: 1, the recital of the creed + 
2, prayer; 3, fasting; 4, zakat or almsgiving: 
5, hay ov pilgrimage : and in the second place 
with all questions of jurisprudence sueh as 
marriage, divorce, inheritance, sale, evidence, 
slavery. partnership, warfare, &c. &. ; 
The chief Sunni works on the subject.are : 
Qf the Hanafi sect, the idayah, the Fatawd- 
t-‘Alamgivi, the Durr l-Mukhltar, and Raddu 
J-Muhtar; of the Shaft aud Malaki sects, 
the Avtabu t-Anwar, the Muharrar, and the 
Tkhitlasu'l-Avimmah, The best-known Shisah 
works on jurisprudence ure the Shard’i'y 7. 
Islam, the Mafdtth, andy the Jami. ’sh- 
Shatai. 


LMU UL-HADIS (2yaett pe), 
The sejonce of the Traditions ; 2.2. the various 
eanons which have béen established for ascer- 
taining the authenticity and gencineness of 
the Hadis or Traditions. The Mukhbatu 
‘LFikar, with its Commentary the Nuzhatu 
‘a-Nazar by Shahibu ’d-din .Ahmad al- 
‘Asqalani (Lee’s ed. Oalentta, 1962), is 2 well- 
known work on the aubject. 
26 
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‘SILMU ’L-HANDASAH (lc 
K.sxxSt). The science of Geometry. 
‘ILMU ’L-HIKMAH (dSast plc). 
Also ‘Zimu ’l-Faleafah (éJ8\ ple). 
(PHILOSOPHY. | 
‘TLMU ’L-HISAB (as! ps), 
Arithmetic. 
‘ILMU’L-ILAHIYAT (\ee3¥ ple). 
A knowledge of divinity. [THEOLOGY.]  . 
‘TLMU ’L-INSHA’ (s\s3¥ ple). The 


art of literary composition. [INsHA’.} 


TLMU ’L-JABR (st pb). 
Algebra. 

‘TLMU ’L-KAFF (45 ple), The 
science of palmistry said to have heen 
practised by Daniel. 


TLMU ’L-KALAM (p)S\ pbs). 
Scholastic theology. It is also known as 
‘Ilmu'l--Agq@id, the science of the articles of 
belief. The author of the Kashfu ’z-Zunun 
defines it as “the science whereby we are 
able to bring forward proofs of our religious 
belief,” and it includes the discuszion of the 
nature of the existence and the attributes of 
God. 

‘Timu’l-Kalam is the discussion of all sab- 
jects connected with the six articles of the 

uslim Creed: 1, the Unity of God; 2, the 
Angels; 3, the Books; 4, the Prophets ; 
5, the Day of Judgment; 6, the Decrees of 
God, as distinguished from al-Figh, which is 
an exposition of the five foundations of 
practical religion—-1, recital of the Creed ; 
2, prayer; 3, fasting; 4, zakat; 5, hajj. 

he most celebrated works on the subject 
of ‘Aqa@’id or ‘Iimu’l-Kalam are: Sharku 
1l--Aqa@id, by the Maulawi Mas‘id. Sa‘du 


‘d-din at-Taftazani, au. 792; the Sharhku | 
i 


‘t-Muwaqif, by Saiyid Sharif Jurjani. 

TLMU ’L-LUGHAH (&a1 pbs). 
Lexicography.. [ARABIC LEXICONS. | 

‘TLMU ’L-MANTIQ (shut pe). 
Logical science. [Loei¢. } 

‘ILMU ’L-MASAHAH (deus ple). 
Mensuration. 

ILMU ’L-MILAHAH (~¢—L—~ 
sd ohoJt). The nautical art. The 
science of making and navigating ships. 

‘ILMU ’L-MUSIQA (.4ese31 ple), 
The science of Music. [music. | 

‘ILMU ’L-USUL (Jy3t ple). The 
science of the “ roots,” or fundamentals of the 
religion of Muhammad, namely, of the 
Qur’an, Ahadis, Ijma‘, and Qiyas. The 
science of exegesis, or the rules of interpre- 
tation of these four roots of Islam. An ex- 
planation of the methods of this science will 
be found in the article on Qur’aN, Sect.  viii., 
the same principles applying to the other 
three fundamentals. 

The best known works on the ‘Ilmu 1- 
Usi are the Manar, by ‘Abdu ah ibn 


’ 
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Ahmad an-Nasafi, aa. 710, and its com- 
mentary, the Nuru ’l-Anwar; also at-Tangik, 
by ‘Ubaidu ah ibn Mas‘id, an 747, with 
its commentary, af-Tauzih, by the same 
author, and a super-commentary, the Tal- 
wihu 't-Tauzth, by Sa’du ’d-din Mas‘id ibn 
‘Umar at-Taftazani, a.m. 792. 


at-ILMU ’L-YAQIN (cds alalt), 
Certain knowledge; demonstration; a reli- 
gious life; a knowledge of the truth. 


ILMU’N-NABATAT (wbt,at ple). 
Botany. The knowledge of the use of herbs. 

ILMU ’N-NUJUM (seed) ptr). 
Astrology. “The science by which are dis- 
covered the events both of the present and of 
the future by means of the position of the 
stars.” (Kashfu ’z-Zunun, in loco.) [ASTRO- 
LOGY, } 

TLMU’R-RAML ( poe). 
Geomancy. <A pretended divination by méans 
of lines on the sand (ram). Itis said to have 
been practised as a miracle by six prophets, 
viz. Adam, Idris, Luqman, Armiya (Jere- 
miah), Sha‘ya’ (Isaiah). Daniel. (See Kashfu 
‘z-Zumun, in loco.) 

TLMU ’R-RIYAZAH (debs ple). 
Mathematics. The author of the Kashfu 
’z-Zunin says the science of Riyazah is 
divided into four sections: 1, : 
geometry ; 2, Avah, astronomy; 3, hisab, 
arithmetic; 4, miésiga, music. 

ILMU ’SH-SHI'R (it gle). 
[PorrTry. ] 

‘LMU ’S-SIHR (;a-I\ ple). The 
science of magic. [™AGIc.] 

‘TLMU ’S-SIMTYA’ (sleon—tt ple). 
Natural magic, chiromancy, palmistry. 

at-TLMU ’T-TABIT (,,2ecst plat), 
Natural philosophy. 

‘ILMU ’T-TATWID (25q31 
called also ‘L/mu ’l-Qira’ah. The tan 
reading the Qur’an correctly. The most popu- 
lar work on the subject is al-Muqaddamatu 
l-Fazariyah, by the Shaikh Muhammad ibn 
Muhammad al-Jazari (4.8. 833). 

ILMU ‘T-TASAWWUF (pho 
syedt), The mystic or contemplative 
science, [SUFIS™M. } 

‘ILMU ’T-TASHRIH (egy ple). 
The science of anatomy. (e ee 

‘TLMU ’T-TAWARIKH (po 


ey \3\), or ‘“Ilmu’t-Ta’rikh. Chrono- 
logy, history. For a complete list of Muham- 
madan histories of an early date, see Kashfu 


- ‘z-Zunun in loco. 


ILMU T-TIBB (UY pls), The 
science of Medicine. For a list of medical 
pape of an early date, see Kashfu ’z-Zuniin, 
in loco. 


ILQA’ (lw). Lit. “Injecting; 


' infusing.” A theological term used for the 


IMAGES 


teaching of the heart by the power of God. 
Inspiration of soul in that which is good. 


IMAGES. It is unlawful for a 
Muhammadan to have an image of any kind 
in his house. (Mishkat, book xx. ch. v.) 
[PicruREs, IDOLs. } 


IMAM (pl). One whose leader- 
ship or example is to be followed. A pat- 
tern; a model; an example of evil. The 
term is used in the Qur’an in these senses. 

Sirah ii. 118: Verily I have set thee 
(Abraham) as an Jmam (or a leader) for 
mankind.” 


Sfrah xvii. 73: “Tho day when we will 
call all men by their Jmam (or leader).” 

Sirah xxxvi. 11: “Everything we have 
set down in a clear model.” . 

Sirah xv. 79: ‘They (Sodom and Midian) 
are an obvious example.” 

Stirah xxv 74: “Make us a model to the 
pious ” 
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_ Muhammadans use the term in the follow- 
ing senses :— : 
(1) The Imam, or Khalifah, of the Muslim 
people. The author of the Hzdayah says, by 
the rightful Imam is understood a person in 
whom all the qualities essential to magis- 
tracy are united, such as Islamism, freedom, 
sanity of intellect, and maturity of age, and 
who: has been elected into his office by -any 
tribe of Muslims, with their general consent ; 
whose view and intention is the advance- 
ment of the true religion, and the strengthen- 
ing of the Muslims, and under whom. the 
Muslims enjoy security in person and pro- 
perty; one who levies title and tribute ac- 
cording to law; who, out of the public trea- 
aury, pays what is due to learned men 
preachers, qazis, muftis, philosophers, public 
teachers, and so forth; and who is just in 
all his dealings with Muslims; for whoever 
does not answer this description is not the 
right Imam, whence it is not incumbent to 
support such a one, but rather it is incum- 


THE IMAM LEADING PRAYERS AND RECITING THE FATIHAH OR FIRST SURAH OF THE QUR'AN. 
(E. Campbell.) 


bent to oppose him, and make war upon 
him until such time as he either adopt a 
proper mode of conduct, or be. slain; as is 
written in the Ma‘dinu 'l-Haq@igq, copied from 
the Fawa’id. (Hidayuah, vol. ii. p. 248.) 

Fora discussion of this meaning of the title, 
refer to the article on KHALIFAH, which is the 
term used for the Imam of the Sunni Muslims. 

(2) The Shi‘ahs apply the term Jmam to 
the twelve leaders of their sect whom they 
call the true Imams [sHr‘aH]}, and not using 
the term Khalifah for this office as the Sunnis 
do.. The Shi‘ah traditions are very wild on 
the subject of the Imamate, and contrast un- 
favourably with those of the Sunnis. 

In the Hayatu. ’l-Qulib (Merrick’s edition, 
p. 208), Muhammad is said to have related : 
“On the night of the ascension, the Most 
High commanded me to ane of the past 
prophets for what reason t 


ey were exalted 


iv that rank, and they all testified, We were 
raised up on account of your prophetical 
office, and the Imamate of ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib, 
and of the Imams of your posterity. A divine 
voice then omrae fig ‘Look on the right. 
side of the empyrean.’ I looked and saw the 
similitude. of ‘Ali and al-Hasan, and al- 
Husain, and ‘Ali ibn al-Husain (aftas Zainu ')- 
‘Abidin), and Muhammad al-Baqir, and Ja‘far 
as-Sadiq, and Musa al-Kazim, and ‘Ali ibn 
Musaé ar-Riza, and Muhammad at-Jaqi,. and 
‘Ali an«Naqi, and al-Hasan al-‘Askari, and al- 
Mahdi, all performing prayers in a sea of 
light. These, said the Most High, are my 
proofs, vicegerents, and friends, and the last 
of them will take vengeance on my enemies.” 

(3) The Imam, or leader, of any system of 
theology or law. Abi Hanifah and the other 
three doctors of the Sunnis are called Jmams. 
and so are other leading doctors of divinity. 
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The term ts stilt used for a religions tcader. 
For example, the hehd of the Wahbabis on 
the North-West frontier of India is called 
the Imam. and so is the chief of Naja. 

(49 The Limam or leader of prayers in ony 
Masjid. 
Latin Antistes. bach mosque. however 
rmall., has its Imam, or priest, who is sup- 
ported by endowments. The office is not in 
any sense a sacerdata! ane, the Imam. vot 
being set aparl with any ceremony, as in the 
caso ola Christian presbyter. nor the office 
heing hereditary. ax in the case of the Hindu 
Brahmins. The position. of Jmam in this 
sense ig not unlike the shelach, or fegatus, of 
the Jewish synagoras. who acted ag the dele- 
gate of the congregation, and was ibe cfricf 
reader of prayers in their name: But gaite 
independent of the duly appointed mimster 
of a mosque, who is rosponsible for its ser- 
vices. and receives its revesmes. no congre- 
gation of Maslim worshippers eax assemble 
without one of the party taking the lead in 
the prayers by standing in frout, and who is 
avid“ ¢o act as Imam” for the assembly 

The routes ‘laid down on this snabject, as 
given in the Traditions, are as follows (Af ish- 
kat. book iv. eh. xxvii. xxvii ):— 

Abi Said al-Khudri says the Prophet 
said: * When there are three persons, one of 
them must uct as tram and the other two 
follow hina, and the most worthy of the: to 
act as such ts he whe repeats the Qmw’sn 
best.” 

-Ab@ Ma‘stid si-Ansart says the Prophet 
aaid: * Let him ace 25 tmam to a cougrega- 
tion who knows the Qur’an thoroughly : and 
if all present should be equal iv thal respect, 
then Jet him perform who is best. informed in 
the rules of prayer; and if they are equal in 
this respect also, let him act ay Lwim who 
bas dled forthe sake of Islam - awl if equal tu 
this likewise, lel that person act who is 
videst; but the governed mms? not aci as 
(mam fo the governor.” 

Abt Flaravah relates that the Prpphet 
said: “When any of you acts as imam to 
others, be must be concise in his prayers. be- 
canso there are deccepil, aged, and stick per- 
sens amongst them, and when any one of yeu 
says his prayers wlone, befmay be as prolix 
ashe pleases [wassup] 


IMAM-BARAU (24 plot). A build- 
tng in which the festival of the Muharram 
is celebyated, and service held in commemo- 
ratiun of the deaths of Ali and his sons, al- 
Hasan and al-Husgain. At other times, the 
lezies, or shrines, are preserved in it; some. 
lames it is used as the mausoleum of the 
founder of thie family. [wniarram. | 


IMAMTYAH (4pe0%).. Lat. “The 
followers of the Imam.” The chief sect of the 
Shitas, aamely, those who acknowledge the 
‘iwelye Imims. [sur‘art.) 


IMAM MUBIN (We rel). “ The 
cleat prototype vy model.” ‘The expresston 
océurs jwice im the Qur'an, Surak xxxvi. Ld, 
“+ Everything we do set down in a clear proto- 


Mr, Sale says it answers lo the - 


IMAN 


type" (fi Lmamin Mubinin) ere it appears 
to be used for the Qur'an. as an inspired 
ceeord, Siwah xv. 7D. * Verily they became 
hoth, Sedom and Midian, a clear example ~ 
(lub - Imamin Mryhinin). Muhammadan 
teachers use the word for the Luhsy ‘t- 
Mahfiz, or the Tablet of Decrees. 


au-IMAMU °*L-MAHDI (@ueW 


eet), Lit. “The well-guided 
Leader.” Umm Salmah relates that-the Pro- 


phet said, “Strife and disputations will be 
created among mea when a Khalifah ehall die : 
and this shall be in the last days. Anda man 
uf the people of al-Madinsh will come forth 
and will flee from al-Madinah to Makkah, and 
the men of Makkah wijl come and try to 
mpke hin Jmam by flattery, but he will not. 
be pleased. Then men shall acknowledge 
him as /mdém. Then an army from Syria 
shall adyance against him, and this army 
shall be engulphed in an earthquake at 
Rada‘ab, between Makkab and. al-Madinah. 
Then when the people shall see this the Abdal. 
2.¢; the Substitutes or good people [appar }. 
will) come from Syria, and a multitude from 
al-Irag. And after that a man sbal! be born 
of the Quraish, of the tribe-of Kalb, who witli 
also send an army against him 7.e. al-Mahdi: 
bnt he shall be victorious. ‘Chen he will rule 
people according to the laws of Muhammad. 
and will give strength to Islam upon the earth, 
‘and he will remain on the earth seven years. 
Then wil] he die, and Muslims will say prayera 
in his behalf.” 

The Shitahs believe that al-Mahdi hae 
already come and is still concealed in some 
part of the earth. For they suppose him 
to be the last. of the twelve Imams, named 
Muhammad ‘Abdu 1-Gasim [sHraus], who 
will again appear jn the last days. The 
Shiahs say Age Muhammad said, “0 ye 
people. J am the Prophet and ‘Ali is my heir. 
and from ag will descend af-Mahdi, ihe seal 
ot the lmanis, whv will conquer al) religions 
and’ will take vengeance on the wicked” 
( Aarjata 1 Oniuh, p: 34 2.) 


PMAN, TMAN (gbal), “Faith, 
which, according ta the Mohauunadan doctors. 
is the belief of the hesrt and the confession of 
the lips to. the truth of the Muslim religion. 
Faith is of two kinds: J’méa Mujmal, or the 
simple expression of faith in the teaching of 
the Qar'an and the Ahddis, or Traditions ; 
and /’man Mufassad, oc a format declaration 
of benet in the viz articles of the Mustira 
Creed: 1. in God; 2, the Angels of God; 
3, the Books vf God; 4. the Prophets of 
God; 5. the Day uf Judgment; 6, Predestina- 
tion to good and evil In the Traditions. 
Pmiam inclodes practice (‘Ama?), and all that 
belongs to the religious hfe of ihe Muslian, 
ft is related (Mishkat, book i. ch. i.) that 
Muhammad said, “That person has tasted 
the sweets of faith who is pleased with God 
as tis Lords with Isl4m as his religion, 
and with Mubamiad as the Prophet of God.” 
And again (b.), The most excellent faith 
8 fo icvs him who flores God. and.to hate 
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hin who hates Gad, to keep the tongue 
employed in repeating the name of God [ziKR]. 
and to do unto men as you would wish them 
to do unto you, and to reject tor others what 
you wonld reject for yourself.” 

Salvation by faith without works is clearly 
taught (Mshkat, book i. ch. i.) by Muhammad, 
eg. When anycne of you shall have believed 
truly and sincerely. then whatever good action 
that person may do will be rewarded from 
ten to seven hundred fold, and every sin he 
may commit will be expiated one by one 
betore he dies.” Good works, however, are 
the test of faith, A man asked the Prophet 
what was the sign whereby he might know 
the reality of his faith, He said, “tf thou 
dost derive pleasure from the good thai, thon 
hast dene, and art grieved for the evil which 
thou hast committed, then thou art x irve 
believer” (Adishkat, book i. ch.i.). Some of 
the Prophet's friends came to bim and said, 
‘* Verily, we find im ovr minds such wicked 
propensities, that we think it even a sin to 
cpeak. of them.” The Prophet said, * Do 
you find them really bad?” They said. 
“Yes.” He said, “This is an evidence of 
faith.’ By whieco he meant, if the man had 
not faith he would not oave felt the wicked- 
ness of his heart 


‘TMQ (asec). The grandson ot 
Shem. the son of Noah. Tho pregenitur of 
the ‘Amaligah. the Amalekites of Scripture. 
They ore said to be some of the earliest 
inbabitant# of Makkah and a!-Madinah. 


IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 
of the Virgin Mary, This doctrine was usserted 
by Muhammad (Mishkat, book i. ch. tit, pt. 1), 
The Prophet said, * There is not of the sons 
of Adam, except Mary and her Son, one born 
but is touched by the Devil af the time of his 
birth, and the child makes a loud noise froro 
the touch.” 

When or where the doctrine of the im 
macnlate Conception was first taugh\ is quite 
anknown, Perrone says that some writers 
have ascribed its origin to France, and he: 
himself is ef opinion thot it came from the 
fdst, and was recognized in Naples in the 
ninth century. (Blunt's Deetionary of Dor- 
trinal and Historical Theology, in loco.) 

The doctrine of the Tmmacalate Conteption 
was finally imposed as an Article of Faith in 
the Romish Church. by Pius IX., Dec. 8th, 
1854. 


IMMODESTY. [mopzsry.] 
IMPOSTURE. The Quraish 


charged Muhammad, at the early period of 
his preaching, with imposture. The follow- 
ing Surahs were given in-answer to these 
charges :— 

Surah xxv. 5-7:'* Those who misbelieve say. 
‘This is nothing but a lie which he has forged, 
and another people hath helped him at it’, 
but they hare wrought an injustice and 4 
falsehood. And they say. ‘ Lhey are old folk’s 
sales which. he has got written down while 
ihey are dictated to him morning and evening. 
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Say He seni it down who knows the secrets 
of heaven and earth.” 

Stab fxix. 40-43. “Verily it is the speech 
of a noble Aposjle, and it is not the speech of 
2 poet —little is it ye believe! 

* And it is not the speech of a soothsayer, 
—tlittle is it that ye mind! Tt is a revelation 
from the Lord, the Lord of all the worlds.” 


_IMPOTENOY. Arabic .‘Andnah 
(isle), Inninah (d+-2}. Both ac- 
cording te Sunni and, Shitah Jaw it cancels 
the marriage contract, but the decree of the 
Qazi is necessary before it can take effect. 
[prvorce. | 


IMPRISONMENT. Arabic Sijn 
(ys), Habs. (u—-=). According 


to the Hamift school of jurisprudence, the 
person upon whom punishment or retaliation 
is claimed, must not be imprisoned until 
evidence be given, either by two pegplo of 
unknown character (that is, of whom it 1s 
not known whether they be just or unjust), 
or by one just mat who is known to the 
Qazi: ‘because the imprisonment. in this 
case, ts founded on euspicion, and suspicion 
cannot be confirmed but hy the evidence of 
two men of onkrown character, or of one 
just man. Jt is otherwise ty: imprisonment 
on account of property ; because the de. 
fendant, in that instance, cannet be imprisoned 
but ppon the evidence of two just men; for 
imprisonment on such an account is a grievous 
oppression, and, therefure, requites. to be 
grounded on complete proof. In the Mgbsiit, 
under the head of duties of the Qazi, jit cis 
mentioned that, according to the two disciples, 
the ‘defeudant, in 4-case of punishment for 
slander, or of retaliation, is not to be im- 
prisoned on the evidence of one just man, 
because, as the exaction of bail is in such 
case (in their opinion) lawful, bail is. Uhere- 
fore to be taken from him. When a claiman 
establishes his right before the Qazi, and 
damands of him the imprisonment of his 
debtor, the Qazi must not precipitately corn- 
ply. bul muet first order the debtor to render 
the right; after which; if he should attempt 
to delay. the Qazi may imprison him. If a 
defendant, after the deeree of the Qazi against 
him, delay the payment in a case where the 
deht dae was contracted for some equivalent 
(as in the case of goods purchased for a 
price, or-of money, or of goods borrowed on 
prowise of a return), the Qazi must immedi- 
ately imprison him, because the: property he 
received js a proof of bis being possessed of 
wealth. Inthe same manner, the Qazi must 
imprison a refractory defendant who has 
nudertaken an obligation in virtue of sumo 
contract, such as marviage or bail, bacause 
his voluntary engagement in an obligation is 
an argument of his possession of wealth 
since no one is supposed to undertake what 
be is not competent to fulfil. 

A husband may be imprisoned for the 
maintenance of his wife, because in with- 
holding it he is guilty of oppression; but a 
father cannot be imprisoned for a debt due to 
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his son, because imprisonment is a species of 
severity which a son has no right to be the 
cause of inflicting on his father; in the same 
manner as in cases of retaliation or punish- 
ment. If, however, a father withhold main- 
tenance: from an infant son, who has no 
property of his own, he must be imprisoned ; 
because this tends to preserve the life of the 
child. (Hidayah, vol. ii.) 


‘IMRAN (gle). According to 
Muhammadan writers the name of two diffe- 
rent persons. The one the father of Moses and 
Aaron, and the other the father of the Virgin 
Mary. Christian writers imagine that the 
Qnr’an confounds Mary, the mother of Jesus, 
with ‘Mary or Maryam, the sister of Moses 
and Aaron. The verses are as follows :— 

Sirah iii. 30: “ Verily, above all human 
beings did God choose Adam and Noah, and the 
family of ‘Imran, the vue the posterity of the 
other; and God heareth and knoweth. Re- 
member when the wife of ‘Imran said, ‘O my 
Lord, I vow to Thee what is in my womb, for 
Thy special service. .. . AndI have named 
her Mary, and I, commend her and her off- 
spring to Thy special protection.’ 

Sirah Ixvi. 12: ‘And Mary the daughter 
of ‘Imrin,.ever virgin, and into whose womb 
We breathed Our spirit.” 

Sirah xix. 29: ‘“‘‘O sister of Aaron! thy 
father was not a wicked man, nor unchaste 
thy mother.’ And she made a sign unto them 
pointing towards the babe.” 

Al-Baizawi the commentator, says the 
‘Imran first mentioned in Sirah iii. is the 
father of Moses, and the second the father. of 
Mary the Virgin. He attempts to explain 
the anachronism in Sirah xix. by stating 
that (1) Mary is called the sister of Aaron by 
‘way of comparison; (2) or because she was 
of the Levitical race; (3) or, as some have 
said, there was a man of the name of Aaron, 
renowned either for piety or wickedness, who 
liyed at the time, and she is said, by way 
of derision, to be like him! 


IMSAK (St). Lit. “ Keeping 
back.” The word occurs only once in the 
Qur'an, Sirah ii. 228; “ Divorce (may happen) 
twice; then, keep them in reason or let them go 
in kindness.” 

The word is used in theclogical works for 
being miserly in charity, and in giving in 
God's service, in opposition to Infaq. 


IN‘AM (plwt). A gift; a bene- 
faction in general. <A gift by a superior to 
an inferior. In India, the term is especially 
applied to grants of land held rent-free, and 
in hereditary and perpetual. occupation; the 
tenure came in time to be qualified by the 
reservation of a portion of the assessable 
revenue, or by the exaction of all proceeds 
exceeding the intended value of the original 
assignment; the term also vaguely applied 
to grants of rent-free land without reference 
to perpetuity or any specified conditions. The 
grants are also distinguishable by their origin 
from the ruling authorities, or from the village 
communities, and are again distinguishable 
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by peculiar reservations, or by their being 
applicable to different objects. 
anad-i-In‘am-is a grant emanating from 

the ruling power of the time of the grant, 
free from all Government exactions, in per- 
petuity, and validified by a Sanad, or official 
deed of grant; it usually comprises land 
included in the village area, but which is 
uncultivated, or has been abandoned; and 
it is subject to the village functionaries. 

Nisbat-i-In‘am (from nisbah, “a portion”), 
are lands granted rent-free by the village out 
of its own lands; the loss or deduction thence 
aceruing to the Government, assessment being 
made good by the village community. (Wil- 
son’s Glossary of Indian Terms.) 


INCANTATION. [pa‘wau, macic. | 


INCENSE. Arabic Bakhir (ys), 
Luban (g\3).- Heb. 773495, in Isaiah 


xliii.. 28, &c.. The use of intense forms no 
part of the religious customs of the Muslim, 
although its use as a perfume for a corpse 
is permitted by the Traditions: It is, how- 
ever, much used as an offering at the shrines 
of the Muhammadan saints. and forms an 
important. item in the so-called science of 
Da‘wah. [pa‘waH.] 

The 


INFANTS, The Religion of. 
general rule is that the religion of an infant 
is the same as that of its parents, But 
where one of the parents is a Muahammadan, 
and the other of a different persuasion (as a 
Jew or a Christian), the infant must be 
accounted a Muhammadan, on the principle 
that where the reasons are equally balanced, 
the preference is to he given to that religion. 
(Hidayah, vol. i. p. 177. Sharifiyah, Ap- 
pendix No 71. Baillio’s Inheritance, p. 28.) 


INFANT SALVATION. The 
author of Durru ‘l-Mukhtar, vol. i. p. 891, 
says: Abi Hanifah gave no answer to the 
question whether the infants of mushrikin 
(those who associate another with God) will 
have to answer for themselves in the Day of 
Judgment or not; or whether they will in- 
herit the Fire (i.e. Hell), or go to Paradise 
(Jannah) or not. But Ibn .al-Humaim has 
said, the learned are not agreed upon these 
questions, and it is evident that Aba Hant- 
fah and others are at a loss to answer 
them ; and, moreover, there are contradictory 
traditions recorded regarding them. So it 
is evident that in the matter of salvation, 
they (the infants) will be committed to God, 
and we are not able to say anything regard- 
ing this matter. Muhammad ibn al-Hasan 
(the disciple of Aba Hanifah), has said, 
“T am certain God will not commit anyone 
to the punishment (of hell) until he has com- 
mitted sin.” And Ibn Abi Sharif (a disciple 
of Ibn al-Hasan, says the Companions were 
silent regarding the question of the future 
of iniants; but it is related by the Imam 
Nawawi (commentator on the Sahih Muslim) 
that there are three views regarding the sal- 
vation of infants. Some say they will go to 
hell, some do not venture an opinion. on the 
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subject, and some say they will enter Para- 
dise ; and the last view he considers the cor- 
rect one, in accordance with the tradition 


which says, “Every child is born according © 


to the law.of God.” 

INFAQ  (g#\). Int. “ Giving 
forth; expending.” The word occurs once 
in the Qur'an, Sirah xvii. 102: “ Did ye con- 
trol the treasuries of the mercy of my Lord, 


then ye would hold them through fear of 


opening (tnfaq), for man is ever niggardly.” 
The word is used for giving in charity and 
in God’s service, in opposition to imsak. 
INFIDEL. There are several 
words used for those in a state of infidelity: 
1, kafir (;5\S ), one who Aides or denies the 
truth; 2, mushrik (Sy), one who gives 
companions to God; 3, mulhid (dabe), one 
who has deviated from the truth; 4, zandig 
(3233), an infidel or a zend-worshipper ; 
5, munafig (Ge), one who secretly dis- 


believes in the mission of Muhammad; 6, 


murtadd (Sy), an apostate from Islam; 7, 


dahri (¢sy®4), an atheist; 8, waganiy (cso), 
& pagan or idolater. 


aL-INFITAR (j-b249'). “The 
cleaving asunder.” The title of the Lxxx1mnd 
Streah-of the Qur’an, in which the word 
occurs. Zamakhshari, according to Savary, 
says that “the Muslims who shall recite this 
chapter shallreceive a divine favour for every 
drop of water that drops froni thé clouds, 
and another for each grave on the face of the 
earth.” 


INHERITANCE. § Arabic Faridiz 
(A85), Mirdg (#\,-°). The law of 


inheritance is called ‘t/mu ’l-far@iz, or ‘ilm-i- 
mirag. The verses in the Qur’an upon 
which the law.-of inheritance is founded are 
called Ayatu 'l-Mawarig, the Verses of Inhe- 
ritance ; they begin at the 12th verse of Stiratu 
’n-Nisa’, or the rvth chapter of the Qur’an, 
and are as follows :—- 

“ With regard to your children, God com- 
mandeth you to give the male the portion of 
two females; and if they be females more 


than two, then they shall have two-thirds of. 


that which their father hath left: but if she 
be an only daughter, she shall have the half; 
and the father and mother of the deceased 


shall each of them have a sixth part of what. 


he hath left, if he. have a child; but if he 
have no child, and his parents be his heirs, 
then his mother shall have the third; and if 
he have brethren, his mother shall have the 
sixth, after paying the bequests he shall have 
bequeathed, and his debts. As to your 
fathers, or your children, ye know not which 
of them is the most advantageous to you. 
This is the law of God. Verily, God is 
Knowing, Wise! 

“Half of what your wives leave shall be 
ours, if they have no issue; but if they 
ave issue, then a fourth of what they leave 

shall be yours, after paying the bequests 
they shall bequeath, and debts, 
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“ And your wives shall havea fourth part 
of what ye leave, if ye have no issue; but if 
ye have issue, then they shall have an’eighth. 
part of what ye leave, after paying the be- 
quests ye shall bequeath, and debts. 

“If a manor woman make a distant rela- 
tion their heir, and he or she have a brother 
or a sister, each of these two shall havea 
sixth; but if there are more than this, then 
shall they be sharers in a third, after pay- 
ment of the bequests he shall have bequeathed, 
and debts, 

“ Without loss to any one, This is the ordi- 
nance of God, and God is Knowing, Gracious! ” 
The earliest authority in the Traditions on 
the subject of inheritance is Zaid ibn Sabit, 
ahd the present law is chiefly collected from 
his sayings, as recorded in.the Hadis. There 
are no very important differences between 
the Sunni and Shia‘h law with reference to 
this question. The highest authority amongst 


| the former is the book as-Sirdjiyah, by Siraja 


*d-din Muhammad, au. 600, which has been 
published with a commentary entitled Mam- 
zuj, by Sir W. Jones, Calcutta, 1792. 

The Shi‘ah Jaw of inheritance will be found 
in the Mafatih and the Jams‘u ’sh-Shatat. 

The property of a deceased Muslim is ap- 
plicable, in the first place, to the payment of 
his funeral expenses; secondly, to the dis- 
charge of his debts; and, thirdly, to the pay- 
ment of legacies as fer as one-third’ of’ the 
residue. The remaining two-thirds, with “so 
much of the third as is not absorbed by 
legacies are the patrimony of the heirs. A 
Muhammadan is therefore disabled from dis- 
posing of more than a third vf his property 
by will. (See As-Szrajiyah.) 

The clear residue of the estate after the 
payment of funeral expenses, debts, and lega- 
cies, descends to the heirs; and among these 
the first are persons for whom the law has pro- 
vided certain specific shares or portions, and 
who-are thence denominated Sharers. or zawii 
‘(-furdz. 

In most cases there must be a residue after 
the shares have been satisfied; and this 
passes to another class of persons who from 
that circumstance may be termed Residuaries, 
or ‘asabah. 

It can seldom happen that, the deceased 
should have no individual connected with him 
who would fall under these two classes ; but to 
guard against this possible contingency, the 
law has provided another class of persons, 
who, though many of them may be nearly re- 
lated to the deceased, by reason of their re- 
mote position with respect to the inheritance, 
have been denor inated Distant kindred, or 
zawu ’l-arkam., 

“As a general rule,” says Mr. Ameer Ali, 
“ the law of succession, both among the Shiahs 
(Shi‘ahs) and the Sunnis, proceeds on the as- 
sumption of intestacy. During his lifetime a 
Mussulman has absolute power over his pro- 
perty, whetber itis ancestral or self-acquired, 
or whether it is real or personal. He may 
dispose of it in whatever way he likes. But 
such dispositions in order to be yalid and 
effective are required to have operation given 
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to them during the lifetime of the owner, li 
a gift he made, the snoject matter of the 
gift. must be made over to the donee during 
the lifetime of the donor: he mast, in fact. 
divest himself of all proprietary rignts in it, 
and place the donee in possession. “To make 
the operation of the gift dependent upon the 
donor’s death, would invalidate the donation. 
So also m the case of endowments Jor char. 
{able or religious purposes.. A disposition in 
favour of a charjty, in order to be valid, 
should be accompanied by fhe complete 
divestment of all proprictary rights. As re- 
gards testamentary dispositions. the power is 
limited to one-third of the property, provided 
itis mot in favour of cne who is entitled to 
sbare in the iuheritance. Fort example, the 
proprietor way devise by will one-third of his 
property to a stranger; should the devise, 
[bese relate to more than one-third, or 
should 2t be in favour of an hetr, it would be 
nivalid. : 

“This restriction on the testamentary 
powers of a Mussulman, which is not without 
analogy in some of the Westera systems, leads 
to the consequence that, as far as the major 
portion of the estaie and effects of a deceased 
propositus is concerned. the disurmbation takes 
place as if he had died intestate. 

* Intestacv is accordingly the general rule 
amony the Mussulmane; and as abnost in 
every case there are more heirs than one 
entitled te share in the inheritance of the de- 
ceased. it is important to bear in mind the 
poiuts of contact as well as of divergence be- 
‘ween the Shiah and the Sumi schools. 

‘* As regards the points of coniact, it may 
be stated generally that both the Sunnis and 
the shiahs are agreed ou the principle by 
which the individuals who are entitled to an 
inheritaace in the estate of the deceased can 
be distinguished frem tbose who have no 
right. For example. a Mussulman upon his 
death, may leave behind him 2 numerous 
body ot relations. Ju the abseuce of certain 
determinate rues, it would be oxtreimely dif - 
ficult to distinguish between the inheriting 
and the non-inheriting relations, In-order to 
obviate this difficulty and to render 10 easy 
to distinguish batween the two tiasses © of 
heirs, it is recognized by both the schoois ax 
# general rule, and one cupable of universal 
application, that when a deceased Mussulman 
leaves bebind bim two reiations, one of whom 
ig connected with him through the. other, 
the former shali not succeed whilst the in- 
jermediate person is alive. For example, it 
a person on his death leave behind him w 
gon and that son’s son, this latter will uot 
suceeed to his grandfather’s estate while his 
father is alive. The other rule, which is also 
framed with the object of discovering the 
heirs of a deceased individual, is adopted 
with some modification by the two schools. 
For example,.on the succession of male 
agnates, the Sunnis prefer the nearer in 
degree to the more remote, whilst the 
Shiahs apply the rule of nearness or propin- 
quity to. all cases, without distinction of class 
er sex. Tf a person dic leaving behind him 
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4 brother's son, and a brother's vrandson, and 
his own daughter’s son, among the Sunnis. the 
brother’s son’ being a male agnute and nearer 
1o the deceased than the brother's grandson. 
takes tbe inheritance in preference: ta the 
others, whilst among the Shiahs, the daugh- 
ter’s son, being nearer in blood, would exclude 
the others.” (Personal Law, by Araser Ali, 
p. 4Ly 

The law of inheritance, even according to 
Muslio: doctors of law. ig acknowledged to ba 
am exceedingly difficnit object of study ; it will, 
therefore, be impossible to follow it ont in all 
its intricacies, but we give a carefully-drawn 
table by Mr. A, Ramsey, on the Sunni law, 
and a more simple one on Shitsh inheritanea 
by Mr. Ameer Ali. 


«{—SHARERS, 
* Are always entitled to some shares. 
+ Ave liable to exeinsion by others who are nearer 
tt Denotes those who benefit by the return. 

* {° Parner. (0).—As mere shaver, when 
a, son oy a son’s san, how low scever, he takes 

(B).-—A& mere restduary., when no suc- 
cessor but himself, he takes the whole: or 
witb « sharer, not a child or sows child. how 
luw soever. he takes what is left by such 
sharer. (y)}—-As suarer and ‘residuary, as 
when there are daughters and gon’s daughter, 
but ne son or son's son, he, as sharer, takes 
é; daughter takes 4, or two or more daugh- 
ters, $; son’s daughter 4; and father the re- 
wainder as residuary. 

t 2° True GranpraTHER. ze. father’s 
father, his father and so forth, into whose 
Jine of relationship io deceased no mother 
enters. is excluded by father, and excludes 
brothers aad sisters: comes into father's 
place when no father, but does not. like father, 
rednee mother’s share to 4 of residue, nor en. 
tirely exclude paternal grandmother. 

f 3 Hatr Brovuers cy same MotTaer 


‘take, im the absence ef children, ox son’s de- 


scendauts, and father and true grandfather, 
one 3, two or more between them 4. RB 

“ £° DavcnreRs; when no sous, take, one 
+: two or more, % between them: with sons 
become residuaries and take each half a son’s 
Share. R 

+. 5° Son’s Davaurers; take as daughters, 
when there is no child; take nothing when 
there is a son or more daughters than one: 
take % when only one daughter; are made 
residuaries by brother or male cousin how low 
soever. R 

* 6° Morner: takes 1, when there is a 
child or son’s child, how Jow. soever, or two 
or more brothers or sisters of whole or half 
blood; takes 4, when none of these: when 
husband. or wife and both parents, takes 4 ct 
remainder after deducting their shares, the 
residue going to father: if no father, but 
grandfather, takes 4 of the whole. R 

+ 7 TRuE GRANDMOTRER, 7.2, father's or 
mother’s mother, how high sever; when no 
mother, takes 2 : if more than one, 4 between 
them. Paternal grandmother is excluded hy 
both iatber and mother; maternal grand- 
mother by mother only, K 
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+ 8° Fut, Sisters, take as daughters 
when no children, son's children, how low 
soever, father, true grandfatber or full bro- 


ther; with full brother, take half share of © 


male: wheh daughters or son's daughters, how 
low soever, but neitber sons, nor sons’ sons 
nor tather, nor true grandfather, nor brothers, 
the full sisters take as residuaries what re- 
mains after daughter or son's daughter have 
had their share. R 

+ 9° Harr Sisters BY saMe FATHER: ag 
full sisters, when there are none: with one 
full sister, take 3; when two full sisters, take 
nothing, unless they have a brother who 
makes them residuaries, and then they take 
half a male’s share. R 

+ 10° Hatr Sisters sy Morner ony: 
when no children or son’s children how low 
Soever, or father or true grandfather, take, 
one 4; two or more 4 between them. R 
_ * 11° Huseann: if no child or son’s child, 
how low soever, takes $; otherwise }. 

* 12° Wire: if no child or.son’s child, how 
low soever, takes }: if otherwise, $. Several 
widows share equally 

Corottary.—A/l/ brothers and sisters are 
excluded by son, son’s son, how low svever, 
father or trne grandfather. Half brothers 
and sisters, on father’s side, are excluded by 
these and also by full brother. Half brothers 
and sisters on mother’s side are excluded by 
any child or son’s child, hy father and true 
grandfather. 


IL—RESIDUARIES, 


A.—RESIDUARIES IN THEIR OWN RIGHT, being 
males into whose line of relationship to 
the deceased no female enters. 

(a.) Descendants: 
1. Son. 
2. Son’s son. 
8. Son's son's son. 
4. Son of No. 3. 
4A, Son of No. 4. 


4B. And so on, how low soever. 


(6) Ascendants. 
5. Father, 
6. Father's father. 
7. Father of No. 6. 
8. Father of No. 7. 
8A, Father of No. 8. 
8B. And so on, how high sovver. 
(c.) Collaterals. 
9, Full brother. 
10. Half brother by father. 
11. Son of No. 9 
12, Son. of No. 10. 
“ILA. Son of No..11, 
12A: Son of No. 12. 
J1B. Son of No. 11A. 
12B. Son of No. 12A, 
‘And so on, how low soever. 
13. Full paternal uncle by father, 
14. Half paternal uncle by father. 
15. Son of No. 13. 
16, Son of No. 14, 
15A. Son of No. 15. 
164A. Son of No. 16. 
And so on, how low soever 
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17. ata paternal uncle by father’s 

side, 

18. Soe half paternal uncle hy father's 

side, 

19, Son of No. 17. 

20. Son of No, 18. 

19A. Son of No. 19, 
20A. Son of No. 20, 
And so on, how low soever. 

21. Grandfather's full paternal‘uncle by 

father’s side. 

22. Grandfather's -half paternal uncle by 

father’s side. 

23. Son of No. 21. 

24. Son of No, 22, 

23A. Son of No. 23. 
24A. Son of No. 24. 
And 80 on, how low soever, 

N.B—a. A nearer Residuary in the above 
Table is preferred to and excludes a more 
remote. 

B. Where sovera] Residuaries are in the 
same degréo, they take per capita, not per 
stcrpes, 7.e, they share equally. 

yy: The whole blood is preferred.to and ex- 
cludes the half blood at each stage. 

B.— RESIDUARIES IN ANOTHER’S RIGHT, 
being certain females, who gre made residua- 
ries by males parallel to them; Dut who, in 
the absence of such males, are only entitled 
to-legal shares. These female Residuaries 
take each half as much as the. parallel male 
who makés them Residuaries. 

1, Daughter made Residuary by son. 

2. Son’s danghter made Residuary by son’s 
son. 

3. Full sister made Residuary by full 
brother. 

4. Half sister by father made Residuary by 
her brother. 

C. RESIDUARIES WITH ANOTHER, being cer- 
tain females who become residuaries with 
other femates. 

1. Full sisters with daughters or daughters’ 
sons 

2. Half sisters by father. 

N.B—-When there are several Residuaries 
of different kinds or classes, ¢g. residuaries 
in their own right and residuaries with 
another, propinguity to deceased gives a pre- 
ference: so. that the residnary with another, 
when nearer to the deceased than the resi- 
duary in himself, is, the first. 

Tf there be Residuaries and no Sharers, the 
Residuaries take all the property. 

It there be Sharers, and no Residnaries, the 
Sharers take all the property by the doctrine 
of the “ Return.” Seven.persons are entitled 
to‘ the Return. 1st, mother; 2nd, grand- 
mother; 3rd, daughter; 4th, son's daughter; 
5th, full sister; 6th, half sister by father; 


1th, half brother of sister by mother 


-A posthumous child inherits; There is no 
presumption as to commorients, who are sup- 
osed to die at the-same time unless there 

@ proof otherwise. 

_If there be neither Sharers nor Residvaries, 
the property will go to the foliowing class 
(Distant Kindred). 

27 
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UL—DISTANT KINDRED. 
Comprising all relatives, who are neither 
Shares nor Residuaries. 

Crass 1. 

Descendants: Children of daughters and 
son’s daughters. 

J. Daughter's son. 

2. Daughter’s daughter. 

8. Son of No. 1. 

4. Daughter of No. 1. 

5. Son of No. 2. 

6. Danghter of No. 2, and so on, how low 
soever, and whether male or female. 

7. Son’s daughter’s son. 

8. Son’s daughter's daughter. 

9. Son of No. 7. 

10. Daughter of No, 7. 

11, Son of No. 8. 

12. Daughier of No. 8, and so on, how low 
soever, and. whether male or female. 

N.B.—(a)—Distant kindred of the first 
class take according to proximity of degree: 
but, when equal in this respect, those who 
claim through an heir, z.e. sharer or residuary, 
have a preference over those who claim 
through one not an heir. 

(8)--When the sexes of their ancestors 
differ, distribution is made having regard to 
such difference of sex, e.g. daughter of daugh- 
ter’s son gets a portion double that of son 
of daughter's daughter, and when the claim- 
ants are equal in degree, but different in sex, 
males take twice as much as females. 

Cass 2. 
Ascendants: False grandfathers and false 
grandmothers. 

13. Maternal! grandfather. 

14, Father of No. 13, father of No. 14, and 
so on, how high soever (7.e. all false grand- 
fathers). 

15. Maternal grandfather’s mother. 

16. Mother of No. 15, and so on, how high 
soever (z.e. all false grandmothers). 

N.B.—Rules (a) and (£8), a eae to 
class 1, apply also to class 2. Further (y) 
when the sides of relation differ, the claimant 
by the paternal side gets twice as much as the 
claimant by the maternal side. 

Cuass 3. 
Parents’ Descendants. : 

17. Full brother’s daughter and her de- 
seendants. 


+ 


‘ 
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18, Fall sister’s son. 

19. Full sister’s daughters and their de- 
scendants, how low soever. 

20, Daughter of half brother by father, and 
her descendants. 

21. Son of half sister by father. 

22, Daughter of half sister by father, and 
their descendants, how low soever. 

23. Son of balf brother by mother. 

24. Daughter of -half brother by mother 
and their descendants, how low soever. 

25, Son of half sister by mother. 

26. Daughter of half sister by mother, and 
their descendants, how low soever. 

N.B.—Rules (a) and (8) applicable to 
class 1, apply also to class 3. Further (0) 
when two claimants are equal in respect of 
proximity, one who claims through a resi- 
duary is preferred to one who cannot so 
claim. 

Crass 4. 
Descendants of the two grandfathers and the 
: two grandmothers. 

27. Full paternal aunt and her deseen- 
dants.* 

28. Half paterna] aunt and her descen- 
dants.* 

29. Father's half brother by mother and 
his descendants.* 

-80. Father's half sister by mother and her 
descendants.* 

31. Maternal uncle and his descendants, * 

32. Maternal aunt and her descendants,* 

* Male or Female, and how low soever. 

N.B. (¢)—The sides of relation being equal, 
uncles and aunts of the whole blood are pre- 
ferred to those of the half, and those con- 
nected by same father only, whether males or 
females, are preferred to those connected by 
the same mother only. (q) Where sides of 
relation differ, the claimant by paternal rela- 
tion gets twice as much as the claimant by 
maternal relation. (6) Where sides and 
strength of relation are equal, the ciale gets 
twice as much as the female. 

GENERAL RouLy.—Hach of these classes ex- 
cludes the next following class. 

TV.—Souccessor sy Contract or MuruaL 
FRIENDSHIP. 

Y.—SUCCESSOR OF ACKNOWLEDGED KIN- 
DEED. 

VI.—UNIvErsaL LecarTRe. 

Vi.—Postio Treasury. 


A Synopricat TasBie or Sar‘an INHERITANCE. 


1,--Consanguinity, or Nasab 


| 
First Class. 


| 
(1) Immediate 
ascendants, ‘viz. 
father and mother. 


sons and daughters 
and grandchildren. 


| 
(1) Ascendants of second and third degrees 


viz grand-parents and their parents, 


| 
(2) Lineal descendants, 


i 
Second Class. 


| 
Third Class 


(1) Paternal uncles 
and aunts and 
their children. 


(2) Maternal] uncles 
and aunts and 
their children, 


(2) Brothers | sisters and their 
children, 
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INJIL 


TI.—Special Cause, or Sabab. 


Matrimony. 


Hhesbita ak Wife. a 


| 
Wala’. 


| 


; | | | 
(1) Emancipation. (2) Suretyship. (3) Spiritual Headship. 


[For the Muhammadan Jaw of inheritance 
in English, refer to. Sir William Jones’ trans- 
lation of the Sirdjiyah (Calcutta, a.p. 1792), 
reprinted by Mr. Almaric Ramsey, A.D. 1869. 
The Muhammadan Law of Inkeritance, by 
Mr. N. B. E. Baillie, an. 1832; by Mr. S. G. 
Grady, a.D. 1869; also Personal Law of the 
DMduhammadans, by Mr. Ameer Ali, 1880. The 
Arabic works on the subject are: For Sunni 
law, as-Sirdjiyah, ash-Sharifiyah, Hidayah, 
Durru *l-Mukhtar ; for Shi‘ah law, Jami‘u ’sh- 
Shatat, Mafatih, Shar@iu *l-Islam, Irshad-i- 
Allamah. | 


INHIBITION. Arabic hijr (;=), 
which, in its primitive sense, means “ interdit- 
tion or prevention.” In the language of the 
law it signifies an interdiction of action with 
respect to a particular person; the causes of 
inhibition being three: infancy, insanity, and 
servitude. 

The acts of an infant, 7z.¢. one under puberty, 
are unlawful, unless sanctioned by bis guar- 
dian. The acts of a lunatic who has no lucid 
intervals are not at aJl lawful; and so are 
those of a male or female slave. (Hidayah, 
iii. p. 468.) 


INITIAL LETTERS of the Qur’an. 


[qur’an. | 


INJIL (jest). Gr. Eiayyercov. 
Evangel. Jnjilis used in the Qur’an, and in 
the Traditions, and in all Muhammadan 
theological works of an early date, for the 
revelations made: by God to Jesus. But in 
recent works it is applied by Mahammadans 
to the New Testament. The word occurs 
twelve times in the Qur'an, as in the following 
Sarahs, which we have arranged chronolog. 
caliy, and not as they occur in the Qur'an. 
(it will be seen that the expression Jnjil is 
not mentioned in the earlier Sirahs.. See 
chronological table of Surahs in article 
QUR’AR.) 

Strah vii. 156: “Who follow the Apostle 
—the illiterate Prophet, whom they find 
written down with them in the Law (Jaurat) 
and the Gospel (Jnjil).” 

Sirah iii. 2: “ Fle has sent thee a book 
(z.e. the Qur'an) confirming what was before 
it, and hag revealed the Law, and the Gospel 
before, for the guidance of men.” 

Strah iii, 43: “He willteach him. the Book 
and Wisdom, and the Law and the Gospel.” 

Sirah iii. 58: “Why do ye dispute about 
Abraham, when the Law and the Gospel were 
not revealed until after him.” 

Sirah Ivii. 27: “ We gave him (Jesus) the 
Gospel, and we placed in the hearts of those 
who followed him kindness and compassion.” 

Sarah xlviii 29: “Their marks are in 


that is their similitude in the Law, and their 
similitude in the Gospel.” 

Strah-ix..112: “ Promised in truth in the 
Law, in the Gosped, and in the Qur’an.” 

Sirah v. 50: “ We brought him (Jesus) the 
Gospel.” 

Surah v. 51: ‘‘Then let the people of the 
Gospel judge by what is revealed therein.” 

Streh v. 70: “And were they steadfast in 
the Law and in the Gospel?” 

Sirah v. 72: “ Ye rest on nought until ye 
stand fast by the Law and the Gospel and 
what is revealed to you from your Lord.” 

Surah v. 110: “When I taught thee the 
Book, and Wisdom, and the Law, and the 
Gospel.” 

There are also allusions to the Christian 
Scriptures in the following verses :— 

Strah xix. 31. (The infant Jesus said,) 
“Verily, I am the servant of God: He hath 
given me the book, and He hath made me a 
prophet.” - 

Muhammad was much more indebted to 
Judaism than Christianity for the teaching he 
received, which enabled him to overthrow 
Arabian idolatry and to establish the worship 
of the One True God [CHRISTIANITY, JUDAISM}, 
and consequently we find more frequent allu- 
sions to the Law of Moses than to the Gospel 
of Christ; and, as it has been already stated, 
the references to the Gospel as a revelatior 
are in the later Sirahs. But in all references 
to the Injil as an inspired record, there is not 
one single statement to the effect that the 
Christians of Muhammad’s day did not 
possess the genuine Scriptures. In Sirah iv, 
169, (which is an al-Madinah Surah), the 
Christians are charged with extravagance,.or 
error in doctrine, but not with not possessing 
the true Gospels :— 

“Ye people of. the Book! commit not 
extravagance in your religion; and say not of 
God other than the truth. For verily the 
Messiah, Jesus, the son of Mary, is an apostle 
of God, and His word which He placed in 
Mary, and a spirit from Him. Wherefore, 
believe in God, and in His apostle; and say 
not,—‘the Trinity’;—-refrain; it will be 
better for you. For verily God is one God; 
far exalted is He above the possibility that 
there should be unto Him progeny! to Him 
belongeth whatever is in the heavens and in 
the earth, and He sufficeth as a guardian.” 

In Sirah Ixi, 6, there is an appeal to the 
Gospel in support of Muhammad’s mission, 
and the appeal is made without any doubt 
that he was referring to. a genuine saying of 
Christ, well known to the Christians of that 


day. The verse is as follows :— 


“When Jesus, the son of Mary, said : 
©O children of Israel! verily, lam the apostle 


their faces from the effects of adoration: | of God to you, verifying the law that was 
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before me, and giving you glad tidings of an 
apostle who shall come afler me, whose name 
shall beAhmed!? But when he did come to 
them with manifest signs, they said, This is 
manifest sorcery! ” 

The allusion is to the promise of the Para- 
Clete in John xvi. 7, the Muslims declaring 
that the word tupdxAntos has been substi 


tuted for the Greek aeprxAurds, the word 
Ahmad, which is equivalent to Muhammad, 
meaning “ Praised.” The charge which 
modern Muslims bring against the Christians 
of having either Jost. or changed the original 
Scriptures, is treated of under the head of 
CORRUPTION OF THE SCRIPTURES;,. but some 
curious statements on the. subject will he 
found in an article in the Kashfu'z-Zunun. It 
is a. Bibliographical Dictionary, compiled by 
Hajji Khalifah about 200 years ago. The 
statements in its article on INvIL are such a 
strange’ mixture of fact and fiction that we 
translate the article from the Arabic im ex- 
tenso :—— 

“ The /njil is a book which God revealed tu 
‘Isa ibu Maryam. In the work entitled a/- 
Muwahib (by Shihabu 'd-Din Ahmad .al- 
Qastalani, died a.n. 923), it is recorded that 
the dnjil was first revealed in the Syriac 
tongue, and has since been translated into 
seventeen languages’ But in the Sahrhu 
1-Bukhari (A.H, 256), in thé story of Waraqah 
jon Naufal, it i9 related that the Jnjil was 
revealed in Hebfew. According to Wahb ibn 
Munabbih, as quoted by Zamakhshari (4.x. 
538) in the Kashsha/, the Injil was reveaied 
to Jesus on the 13th day of the month Rama- 
zan, although some say it was on the 18th 
day of that month, [200 years after the reve- 
lation of the Zabir (Psalms) to Moses. 


INJIL 


It is a disputed question whether or not. 


the Znjilabrogates the Law of Moses (Taurat). 
Some say that Jesus was not a Sahibu ‘sh 
Shariah (a law-giver); for it is said in the 
Iajili—. 


Sten pak see dl enc le 
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*} am not come to abrogare (tabdil) the Law 
ot Moses, but to fullil it (takmil).’ 

“But 4) Baizawi (a.4. 685). in his com- 
mentary the Anwaru ‘t-Tanzil, seems to prove 
that the Law of Jesus does abrogate the 
Law .of Moses (Shur'u Masa), for there gre 
certain things revealed to Jesus which were 
not revealed to Moses. 

“At the commencement of the Jnjil is 
inscribed as) (ey ei pob, In the 
name of the Father and of the Son, &c. 
And the Jnjil, which is now in the hands of 
the Christians, is merely a history of the 
Christ (Siratu ’/-Masih), collected by his 
four companions Matta, Liga, Marquis and 
Ydhanna 

“Th the book entitled the 7uhfatu *t- Adib 
fi Baddi ‘ala Ahli’s-Salib, or ‘A refutation 
of the servants of the Cross’: (written by 
‘Alidu}lah, a pervert from Christianity so 
Islam, 4.4, 823), it is said that these four 
Companions are they who corrupted the 


INJIL 


religion of Jesus, and have added to it. And 
that they were not of the lMawartyun, or 
Apostles, mentioned in the Qur'an. Matta did 
not see Jesus until the year he was taken up 
to heaven, and after the Ascension of Jesus 
he wrote in the ciry of Alexandria, with his 
own hand, his Injil, in which be gives an 
account of the birth and life of Jesus, men- 
tioning several circumstances which are not 
mentioned by others. © Luga also did not 
see Jesus, but: he was converted to Chris- 
tianity by oue Béulis (Paul). who was an 
Israelite, who himself had ‘not seen Jesus, 
but was converted by Andniya (Anartias). 
Margis also did not see Jesus at all, but was 
converted to Christianity, after the Ascension 
of Jesus, by the Apostle Bitri, and received 
the Znji/ (Gospel) from that Apostle in the 
city of Rome And his Gospel im many 


‘respects. contradicts the statements of the 


other three Yihanna was the son of the 
sister of Maryam, the mother of Jesus, and 
the Christians assert that Jesus was present 
at. the marriage of Yihanna, when Jesus 
changed the water into wine. It was the first 
miracle performed by Jesus. z 

“When Yihanna saw the miracle, he was 
couverted to Christianity, and leit his wife 
and followed Jesus. He was the writer of 
the fourth Znjil (Gospel). It was written in 
Greek, in the city of Ephesus. These are 
the four persons who altered and changed ihe 
true /ajil,for there was only one Jnji/ revealed 
to Jesus, in which there was no contradiction 
or discrepancy. These people have invented 
lies concerning God and His Prophet Jesas, 
upon whom be peace, as it is a well kaown 
fact, although the Christians (Vasara). deny 
it- For example, Marquis has. written in 
the first chapter of his Gospel that in ‘the 
book of the Prophet Isaish it is said by God, 
* I have sent an engel before thy face, namely, 
before the face of Jesus whereas the words 
are not in the book of Isaiah but in that of 
Malachi. [See Mark i. 2. In the Received 
Version the words ave “in the Prophets”; 
but in the Revised Version we have “itn 
Isaiah the prophet."]_ 

“ Again, it is related bv Matta, in the first 
or rather thirteenth haprer (of his Gespel 
[sic; see, however, Matt. xii. 40], that. Jesus 
said, ‘My. body will remain in the belly of 
the earth three days and three nights after 
my death, just as Jonas was in the whale's 
belly,’ and it is-evident it was not true, for 
Matta agrees with the three other writers of 
the Gospela that Jesus died in the sixth hour 
on Friday, and was buried'in ‘the first hour 
of the night on Saturday ‘and rose from thé 
dead early on Sunday morning, so that he 
remained in the belly of the earth one day 
and two nights. So there remains no doubt 
thet the writers of the Gospels told the un- 
truth. For neither’ Jesus said of himself nor 
did God in his /njil say of him, that Jesus 
will be killed or buried in, the earth, for God 
has said (i.e. in the Quran, Sirah iv. 156), 
They siew him not, for certain! Nay, God 
raised him up-unto Himself’ For this cause 
there wers various divisions amongst the 


AL-INSAN 


Christians. Other circumstances similar to 
these are mentioned in the Tuhfatu 'l-Adib. 
Then there are the fundamenta! rules and 
doctrines (a/-Qawdid), upon which the Chris- 
tians are, with very few exreptions, universally 
agreed, namely:, (1) At-Tughtis (Baptism); 
(2) Faith iv the Yag/ts, or Trinity ; (3) the 
nearnation of the Ugnum (7.e. the essence) of 
the Son in the womb of Mary ; (4) a belief 
In the Fitrah (i.e. the Holy Communion): 
(5) the Confession of all sins tu the Priest 
(ths-is), These five foundations also are full 
of falsehood, corruption, and ignorance.” 

“In the work entitled o/-/nsanu ‘l-Kamil 
fwritten by the Shaika wAbdu'l-Karim: ibn 
Yorahim al-Jili, lived 4.0. 767-811) it is said 
taet when the Christians feund that there 
was at the commencement of the Syit/l the 
sUperseription SD i 3 pit ly, #2. in the 
name of the Father and Son,’ they took the 
words in their natural meaning, and [think- 
ing it ought to be Ab, father, Umm, mather, 
and Jbn, soa} understood by Ab, the Spirit, 
by Umm, Marysand by Zbn, Jesus ; and on this 
account they said, Salis Saldgatin, 7.e. ‘(God 
is) the third of three.’ (Sirah v. 77.) But 
they did not understand that by Ad is meant 
God Most High, by Umm, the Mahiyatu 'l- 
Hag@tg, or * Essence of Truth” (Quidditas 
verifatum), and by bn, the Book of God, 
which is called the Wujudu ’l-Mutlag, or 
‘Absolute Existence, being an emanation of 
the Essence of Truth, as it is implied inthe 
words of the Qur’an, Sirah xiii. 9: ‘ And with 
him is the Ummu’l-Kitab, or the Mother of 
the Book.’” 

AL-INSAN (gl31). “Man.” The 
ithe of the Lxxvith Stirah of the Qur’an, called 
aJso Stratu ’d-Dahr, both words oceurring in 
the first verse: “Did there not pass over 
man {insan) a long space of time (dahr) 
during which he was a thing not worthy of 
remembrance,” 

Some take -these words to be spoken of 
Adam, whose bedy, according to tradition, 
was first a figure of clay, and was left for 
forty years to dry, before God breathed into 
it; but others understand them of man jn 
general and of the time he lies in the womb. 
(See al-Baizawn, in loco.) 

AL-ENSANU °L-KAMIL (ol! 
iS). =“ The perfect man.” A 
term used by the. Sufi mystics for one in 
whom are combined al} the attributes of 
divinity and ‘of humanity, { Kitabu *t-Tarifat, 
in loco), Also title. of a mystic work by 
‘Abdu ’l-Karim ibn Ibrahim al-Jili (lived 
A-H. 767-811). 


INSHA (elss\), Lit. “ Construc- 
ting; raising-up.” The term is particularly 
applied to literary compositions and forms of 
letter-writing. 

Mr. Lane, in his Modern Egyptians, vol. i. 

. 272, mentions the Shaikh of the great 
osque, the Azhar, as the author of a col- 
lection of Arabi¢ letters on various subjects, 
whioh are intended as models of epistolary 
siylo, such a collection being called an Irsha 
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INSHA’A’LLAHU TA‘ALA (leg) 
sls it). “If it should please God 
Almighty.” A very frequent ejaculation 
amongst Muslims. [18T1sn.4’.] 


AL-INSHIRAH §$(ce\;s3t). “Ex. 
panding.” The title of the xcivth Sirah of 
the Qur'an, which opens with the words 
‘Have we not expanded thy breast.” It is 
snpposed to a}lude.to the opening of Muham- 
mad’s heart in his infancy, when it is said to 
have been taken out and cleansed of original 
sin, (See al- Batzawi, in loco.) 


INSOLVENCY of a debtor is esta~ 
“plished by a judicial decree; and after such 
a declaration a bequest by such a person is 
void. If, however, the creditors relinquish 
their elaim, the bequest is then valid.* (H:- 
dayah, iv. p. 475.) 


INSPIRATION. Arabic wahy 
(cs+9). According to the Nérw ’T- 
Anwar; by Shaikh Jiwan Ahmad (a.u. 1130), 
inspiration is of two kinds. Wahy zahir, 
extornal inspiration, or Wahy batin, internal 
inspiration. 

1.-——Exzternal Inspiration is of threc kinds :— 

(1) Wahyu Qur'an, or that whieh was re- 
ceived from the mouth of the angel-Gabriel, 
and reached the ear of the Prophet, after he 
knew beyond: doubt that it was the angel 
who.spoke to him. This is the only kind of 
mspiration admitted to be in the Qur'an. It 
is sometimes called the Wahy matté. 

(2) Isharatu 'l-Malak, or that which was 
received from the angel but not, by word of 
month, as when the Prophet said, ‘the Holy 
Ghost has breathed into my heart.” 

(8) him or Wahyu gqalb; or that which 
was made. known to the Prophet by the 
“light of prophecy.” This kind of .mspira- 
tion is said to be possessed by Wafis or 
saints, in which case it may be either true or 
false. 

Wi.— Internal Inspiration is that which the 
Prophet obtained by’ thought and analogical 
reasoning, just as the Mujtahidun, or en- 
lightened doctors of the law obtain it. It is 
the belief of all orthodox Muslisms that their 
Prophet always spoke on matters of religion 
by the lower forms of inspiration (é.e. Zshdratu 
l-Malak, liham, or Wahyw qalb); and} con- 
sequently a Hadis is held to he inspired in as 
great a degree, although not in the same 
manner as the Qur’an itself. The inspiration 
of the Hadis is called the Wahy ghair 
matlu. (See Nuru’l: Anwar, p. 181; Mrsh- 
kat, book i. ch: vi. pt. 2.) 

Saratu ‘n-Najm, iii. 2. “ Your lord (sdAzb) 
erreth wot, nor is he led astray, neither 
speaketh he from impulse.” 

According to the strict Muhammadan doc 
trine, every syllable of the Qur’én is of 4 
direetly divine origin, although wild rhapso- 
dical Surahs first Composed by Muhammad 
(as xei., ¢., cil., cifi). do not at all bear marke 
of such an assumption, and were not pro- 
bably intended to be clothed in the dress of 
a imessage from’ the Most High, which cha- 
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racterizes the rest of the Qur’an. But when 
Muhammad’s die was cast (the turning point 
in his career) of assuming that Great Name 
as the speaker of His revelations, then these 
earlier Shick also came to be regarded as 
emanating directly from the Deity. Hence it 
arises that Muhammadans rigidly include 
every word of the Qur’an, at whatever stage 
delivered, in the category of Qala’ildhu, or 
“ Thus saith the Lord,” and it is one of their 
arguments against our Christian scriptures 
that they are not entirely cast in the same 
mould—not exclusively oracles from the 
mouth, and spoken in the person of God. 
(Muir's Life of Mahomet.) 

The following is a description of inspiration 
as given by Ibn Khaldin, “The sign that.a 
man is inspired,” he says,“ is, that he is at 
times completely absent, though in the society 
of others. His respiration is stentorious and 
he seems to be in a cataleptic fit, or in a 
swoon. This, however, is merely apparent ; 
for in reality such an ecstasis is an absorp- 
tion into the invisible world; and he has 
within his grasp what he alone is able to con- 
ceive, which is above the conception of 
others. Subsequently these spiritual visions 
descend and become perceptible to the facul- 
ties of man. They are either whispered to 
Lim in alow tone, or an angel appears to him 
in human shape and tells him what he brings 
from God. Then the ecstasis ceases, and the 
prophet remembers what he has heard.” 


INTELLECT. Arabic ‘agi (Je), 
Sahm (ps), idrak (S\,o%). 

The Faqir Jani Muhammad ibn As‘ad, in 
his work the Akhlaq-?-Jalali, says : “ The rea- 
sonable mind has two powers, (1) the power of 
perceiving, and (2) the power of impedling ; and 
each of these powers has two divisions: in the 
percipient power, Ist, an observative intellect, 
which is the source of impression from the 
celestial sources, by the reception of those 
ideas which are the materials of knowledge ; 
2nd, an active zntellect, which, through 
thought and reflection, is the remote source 
of motion to the body in its separate actions. 
Combined with the appetent and vindictive 
powers, this division originates the occur- 
rence of many states productive of action or 
impact, as shame, laughing, crying; in its 
operation on- imgination and supposition, it 


leads to the accession of ideas and arts in the 


partial state; and in its relation with the ob- 
servative sense and the connection maintained 
between them, it is the means of originating 
general ideas relating to actions, as the 
beanty of truth, the odiousness of falsehood, 
and the like. The zmpelling power has like- 
wise two divisions: Ist, the vzndictive power, 
which is the source of forcibly repelling 
what is disagreeable; 2nd, the appetent power, 
which is the source of acquiring what is agree- 
able.” (Thompson’s ed. p. 52.) 


INTERCALATION of the Year. 
Arabic .nas?’. The privilege of commuting 
the last of the three continuous sacred months 
for. the one succeeding it, the month Safar, 


INTERCESSION 


in which case Sfukarram became secular, and 
Safar sacred. M. Caussin de Perceval supposes 
that this innovation was introduced by Qusaiy, 
an ancestor sixth in ascent from Muham- 
mad, who lived in the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury. Dr. Sprenger thinks that intercalation 
in the ordinary sense of the word was not 
practised at Makkah, and that the Arab year 
was a purely lunar one, performing its cycle 
regularly, and losing one year inevery thirty- 
three. 

The custom of nasi’ was abolished by 
Muhammad, at the farewell pilgrimage, 
a.H. 10, ag is stated in the Qur’an, Sirah ix. 
36, 37:— 

“Twelve months is the number of months 
with God, according to God’s book, sznce the 
day when He created the heavens and the 
earth: of these four are sacred; this is the 
right usage. But wrong not yourselves 
therein; attack those who join gods with 
God in all, as they attack you in all: and 
know that God is with those who fear Him. 

“To carry over a sacred month to another, 
is only a growth of infidelity. The Infidels 
are led into error by it. They allow it one 
year, and forbid n another, that they may 
make good the number of months which God 
bath hallowed, and they allow that which 
God hath prohibited.” 


INTERCESSION. Arabic Sha- 
fitah (ée\%). There is a general 
belief amongst Muhammadans that their 
Prophet is a living intercessor for them at 
the throne of God; but the Wahhabis state 
that the intercession of their Prophet will only 
be by the permission ({zn) of God at the /ast 
day, and that there is no intercession for sins 
until the Day of Judgment. The teaching of 
the Qur'an and the Traditions seems to be in 
favour of this view. 

Sirah ii. 256: “ Who is he that can inter- 
cede with Him but by His own permission ?” 

Strah xix. 90: ‘None shall meet (in the 
Day of Judgment) with intercession save he 
who hath entered into covenant with the God 
of mercy.” 

Sirah xx. 108: “No intercession shall 
avail on that day, save his whom the -Mer- 
ciful shall allow, and whose words He shall 
approve.” 

Stirah xxxiv. 22: “No intercession shal} 
avail with him but that which He Himself 
alloweth.” 

Sirah xxxix, 45: ‘Intercession is wholly 
with God.” 

Sirah. Ixxviii. 38: “On the day. whereon 
the spirit (Rwh) and the angels shall stand 
ranged in order they shall- not utter a word, 
save he whom the God of mercy permits, and 
who shall say what is right.” 

The statements of Muhammad, as contained 
in the Traditions, are as follows :— 

“He is most fortunate in my intercession 
in the Day of Judgment, who shall have said 
from his heart, without any mixture of hypo- 
cerisy, ‘There is no deity but God.’” 

“T will intercede for those who shall have 


- committed great sins.” 


INTERMEDIATE STATE 


“Three classes will intercede on the Day 
of Judgment, the Prophets, the Learned, the 
Martyrs.” . (Mishkat, book xxxiii. ch. xii.) 

The author of the Sharh-t-Muwagqif’ says 
(p. 588): According to the Sunnis, the inter- 
cession of Muhammad is specially for those 
who have committed great sins (ehlu ‘/- 
kaba@ ir), for the purpose of removing punish- 


ment; for Muhammad has said, ‘My inter- | 


cession is for those who have committed 
great sins.” But the Mu‘tazilahs say the 
intercession of Muhammad is for the increase 
of merit, and not for the prevention of 
sunishment ; for it is said in the Qur’an, 

trah U, 45: “ Fear the day wherein no soul 
shall] pay recompense for another soul. Nor 
shall intercession be accepted for it, nor shall 
compensation be taken fromit, nor shall they 
be helped.” 


INTERMEDIATE STATE The 
state of the son] between the time of death 
and. the resurrection.is generally expressed 
by the term ‘dlem-t-Berzakh, for an explana- 
tion of which refer to the article BARZAKH 
Sufi writers use the term ‘Alum-i-Arwah, 
“ The world of spirits.” 

From the Traditions it would appear that 
Muhammad taught that the intermediate 
state is not one of unconsciousness. To the 
wicked it is certainly not; but inasmuch as 
the Muslim is encouraged to “sleep like the 
bridegroom,” it may be inferred that the in- 
termediate state of the Muslin: is held to be 
one of absolute repose.” {PUNISHMENTS OF 
THE GRAVE. | 


INZAR (,\#\). Listening or lend- 
ing an ear to the bankrupt’s statement or 
petition. 


INZI‘AS (gest). Lit. “ Being dis- 
turbed and viovei from its place.” A term 
used by the Sufi mystics for the movement 
and excitement of the heart in the direction 
of God, through the effect eitber of a sermon, 
or of music and singing. (Abdu ’r-Razzaq’s 
Diet. of Sufi Terms.), 


TQALAH (Si). “Cancelling.” In 
law, the cancelling or dissolution of sale, or 
any other contract. 


IQAMAH (4-\it),  Znt. ‘* Causing 
to stand.” A recitation at the commence- 
ment of the stated prayers wher said in a 
congregation, after the worshippers have 
taken up their position. It is the same as 
the I’zan, with the addition of the sentence, 
“ Verily prayers are/‘now ready ” (Qad yamate 
'g-salat). The sentences are, however, recited 
singly by all the sects except the Hanafis who 
give it exactly asthe l’zan. It is not recited 
by the Imam, hut by the person who stands 
behind him, who is called the Mugtadi, or 
“follower.” In large mosques it is usual for 
the Mz’azzin, or caller to prayer, to take 
this office. But in his absence the person 
who happens to be behind the Imem recites 
the Igamah, [1mam.] 


: 
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IQRAR (')i'). Acknowledgment ; 


confession. 

(1) A legal term used for the avowal of the 
right of another upon one’s self in sales, con- 
tracts, and divorce. (2) A theological term 
used for a confession of the Muslim. faith, or 
a confession of sin. (3) [grar-namah, a legal 
deed of acknowledgment. (4) Igrar-namah 
salagi, a deed of arbitration by a third party. 
(5) Igraru ’l-asam, a confession of guilt by a 
prisoner, (6) /grér‘amm, a public acknow- 
ledgment. 


IQTIZA (otasst). Lit. “ Demanding.” 
A term used in,the exegesis of the Qur’an for 
sentences which demand certain conditions, 
e.g. Sirah iv. 94: “ Whoso killeth a Mu’min 
(a believer) by mischance shall be bound to 
free a slave.” Here the condition demanded 
is that the slaye shall be the property of the 
person who frees him, and if he have nota 
slave to free, then some other expiation is 
required. 


TRADAH (81,1). Purpose, will, 
invention. (1) A word used for the intention, 
or: will of man. (2) Jradatu ‘lah, the will of 
God. (3) According to the Sufi mysties, it 
ig ‘a flame of love in the heart which desires 
God and longs to be united with Him. (‘Abdu 
’r-Razzaq’s Dict. of Sufi Terms.) 


TRAM (a;!). A place mentioned 
in the Qur’an, Stirah Ixxxix. 6: “Iram of the 
columns, the like of which has not been 
created in these lands.” 

_1t is related that ash-Shadd&d, the son of 

‘Ad, ordered the construction of a terrestial 
paradise in the desert of ‘Adan, ostensibly 
to rival the celestla] one, and to be called 
lram after his great grandfather. On going 
to take possession of it, he and ail his 
people were struck dead by a noise from 
heaven. and the paradise disappeared. 


AL-TRAQ (Gl3\). Lit. “A side, 
or shore.” A country frequently mentioned 
in the Traditions, which extends from, ‘Ab- 
badan to al-Mausil in length, and from al- 
Qadisiyah to Halwan in breadth. Said to be 
so named because it was on the * shore” of 
the rivers Tigris and Kuphrates. Its prin- 
cipal cities were al-Basrah and al-Kafah, and 
were called o/-‘Jragan. or the Two ‘Iraqs. 


TIRBAN (yk;¢). Earnest-money 


paid in any legal transaction. 


“IRHAS ((r)\). Lit. “ Laying the 
Foundation.” A term used for any wondér 
wrought in behalf of a Prophet before he 
assumes the prophetic office; for example, the 
existence of a light on the forehead of Mu- 
hammad’s ancestors is an Irhas. (Kitabu ’t- 
Ta‘rifat.) 

IRON. Arabic al-Hadid (.:423\). 
The title of Surah Ivii. in the Qur'an, in the 
25th verse of which it is said ; *‘ We (God) sent 
down -ron, in which are both keen violence and: 
advantages tomen.” “amakhshari says that 
Adam brought down with him from Paradise 
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five things made of iron, ‘viz.an anvil, a. pair 
of tongs, two hammers, a greater .and lesser, 
and g needle. 


IRTIDAD (<\35,\). [avosrasy.] 


‘ISA (.,~9). The name given to 
Jesus in the Qur’an and all Muhammadan 
writings {vE8US CHRIST.} 


ISAAC. Arabic Ishag (a\a~'). 
The son of Abrabam. He is mentioned in 
the Qur'an as specially the child of promise, 
and a gift from God to Abraham; and also 
as au inspired prophet. 

Sfirah xxi. 72: “And We (God) gave him 
(Abraham) Jsaae and Jacob as a farther gift; 
and we made them all righteous.” 

Sirah xix. 50: 

‘ And when he bad separated himself from 
them and that which they worshipped beside 
God, we bestowed on him saac and Jacob; 
and each of them we made a proptiet. 

“And we bestowed gifts on them in our 
mercy, and gave them the lofty tongue of 
troth.” 

The birth of Isaac as a child of promiége to 
Abraham is related in Sirah xi. 72-77 -— 

“And our messepgers came formerly to 
Abraham with glad tidings. ‘Peace,’ said 
they. He said, ‘Peace,’ and he tarried not, 
but brought a roasted calf, _ 

“And when he saw that their hands 
touched it not, he misliked them, and grew 
fearful of them. They said, ‘Fear not, for 
we are sent to the people of Lot.” 

“His wife was standing by and laughed; 
and we annotnced Jsaue to he; and after 
Isaae, Jacob. 

“ She said, ‘Ah, woe is me! shall I bear a 
son when J am old, and when this my husband 
is an’old man? . This truly would be a mar- 
vellous thing.’: 

“ They said, ‘ Marvellest thou: at the com- 
mand of God? God's mercy and blessing be 
upon you, O people of this house; praise and 
glory are His due?’ 

“And when Abraham’s fear had passed 
away, and these glad tidings had reached him, 
he pleaded with us for the people of Lot, 
Verily, Abraham was tight kind, pitifol. 
relenting.” 

Abrahaw’s willingness to offer up his aon 
is told in the Qur'an, and from the text 
there would seem little doubt but Isaac. was 
intended, although al-Baizawi and many com- 
mentators declare it was Ishmael. The ac- 
count runs thus (Sirah xxavii. 97-113) :— 

« And he said, * Verily, f répair to my Lord 
who will guide me. 

¢Q Lord give me a@ son, of the righteons, 

‘¢+We announced to him a youth of meek- 
ness. 

‘And when he became a full-grown youth, 

“His father said to him, ‘My son, I have 
seen in a dream that I should sacrifice thee; 
therefore, consider what thou seest.right’ 

“He said, ‘My father, do what thou art 
bidden; of the patient, if God please, shalt 
{hou find me.’ 

“And when they had surrendered them to 
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‘the wil] of God, he laid him down apon hie 
forehead. 

“ We cried unto him,‘9 Abraham! | 

“ «Now hast thou satisfied the vision. 
Sea how we recompense the righteous, 

This was indeed 2 deeisive test. 

“And we ransomed his son with a costly 
victim. 

‘* And we left this for-him among posterity, 

““¢ PEACE BE ON ABRAHAM 1’ 

“Thus do we reward the well-doers, 

‘For he was of our believing servants. 

‘And we announced Isaac té him—a 
righteous prophet— ; 

‘¢ And-on him and oh Isaac we bestowed 
our blessing. And among. their offspring 
were well-doerg, and others, to their own 
hurt undoubted sinners.” ; 

The feast of sacrifice, the ‘Idu l-Azha, is 
said to have been mstitnted in commemors- 
tion of this event.. [‘1Du."L-AzHA.] 

Syud Abmad Khan Bahador, in his Essays 
on Aradia, remarks that learned Muham- 
madan theologians distinctly say it was Isaac 
and not Ishmael who was to have been 
offered up; but our researches scarcely con- 
firra the learned Syud’s statement. Ismf‘il 
al-Bukh4ri, no mean authority, says it was 
Ishmael, and so does al-Baizawi 

The weight of traditional authority seems 
to be in favour of Isaac, and so does ihe text 
of the Qur'an, which we have explained in the 
account of Ishmael; and yet amongst both the 
Sunnis and the Shitahs the opinion is now 
almost universal that it was Ishmael, 
{ISHMAEL ] 


ISAIAH. Arabic Sha‘ya’ (c,es), 
Tbe oame is not mentioned in the Qur'an, but 
al-Baizawi, the commentator, in rsmarking on 
Saratu ’l-Mitraj, xvii. 4:—* We decreed to 
the cbildren of Isra’ilin the Book, ‘ Ye’ shall 
verily do evil in the sarth twice,""—says the 
two sins committed by the Israelites were 
first the murder of Sha‘ya ibn Amsiya (¢,¢. 
Isaiah, son of Amoz) or Armiya (i.2. Jere- 
miah) ; and the second, the murder of Zakaria 
and Jobn the Baptist, and the intention of 
killing Jesus. 


VSAR (,\8). Honouring another 
above oneself. © Thinking of another’s Zain 


rather than one’s own, The highest f 
human friendship. ee es ee 


‘ISHA’ (ol4s). The Night Prayer. 
The liturgical prayer recited after the night 
has well set in. [PRAYER] 


ISHAQ (sel)  [1saac] 
ISHAQIYAH (Aleut). A Shi'ah 


sect founded by a person pamed Ishaq, who 
held that the Spirit of God exi ae . 
CNRGeR I i of God existed in-the 


ISHARATU | ’L-MALAK (8,\a\ 
ale). ‘[NsPiRation.} ° 
ISHMAEL. Arabic Lema 


(jnolent). The eldest . 
ham, by bis “ wi/e” Hagar mea 


ISHMAEL 


(1) The progenitor of the Arabian race, 
and, according to the Qur’an, an inspired 
prophet, Sirah xix. 55:— 

“¢ And commemorate Jshmael in ‘the Book;’ 
for he was true to his promise, and was an 
Apostle, a prophet; 

‘And he enjoined prayer and almsgiving 
on his people, and was well-pleasing to his 
Lord.” 

(2) Said to have assisted his father in 
the construction of the Ka‘bah. Sarah ii. 
119, 121 :— 

“And remember when we appointed the 
Holy Honge as man’s resort and safe retreat, 
and said, ‘Take ye tho station of Abraham 
for a place of prayer.’ And we commanded 
Abraham and Ishmael, * Purify my house for 
those who shall go in procession round it, and 
those who shall abide there for devotion, and 
those who shall bow down and prostrate 
themselves.’ 

* * * * * 

‘And when Abraham, with Ishmael, raised 
the foundations of the House, they satd, 
*O our Lord! accept it from us; for Thou 
art the Hearer, the Knower.’” 

(3) Also mentioned in six other places. 

Surah ii. 134; “Do ye say that Abraham 
and Jshmael, and Isaac and Jacob, and the 
Tribes were Jews, or Christians? ” 

Strah iii. 78; “ And what was revealed to 
Abraham and /shmael and Isaac and Jacob 
and the Tribes.” 

Sirah iv. 161: And we inspired Abraham 
and Ishmael, and Jaccb and the Tribes.” 

Strah vi, 86; “And J/shmael and Elisha, 
and Jonah, and Lot.” 

Sirah xxi. 85: “ And Jshmael, and Idris, 
and Zu ’1-Kifl, all these were of the patient.” 

Sirah xxxviil, 48: “ And remember /shmael, 
and Elisha, and Zi ‘1-Kifi, for each was 
righteous.” 

(4) According to the Old Testament, Ishmael 
had twelve sons, and Muhammadan tradition 
also agrees with this :— 

Genesis xxv. 12: “Now these are the 
generations of Ishmael, Abraham’s son, whom 
Hagar the Egyptian, Sarah’s handmaid, bare 
unto Abraham, And these are the names 
of the sons of Ishmael, according to their 
generations: the first-born of Ishmael, Ne- 
bajoth; and Kedar, and Adbeel, and Mibsam, 
and Mishma, and Dumah, and Massa, and 
Hadar, and Tema, and Jetur, and Naphish, 
and Kedemah. These are the sons of Ishmael, 
and these are their names by their castles, 
twelve princes according to their nations.” 

The names of these sons of Ishmael can 
still be distinguished amongst the tribes, the 
names of which occur in Muhammadan 
history: Nebajoth (Vabayus), the founder of 
the Nabathean nation, who succeeded the 
Idumeans in Arabia, and were an important 
people in Northern Arabia. Kedar ( Qaidar) 
was also a famous tribe, so famous that the 
Badawis of the desert applied the name to 
all Jews. Dumab is still preserved in the 
name Dimatu ’l-Jandal. Tema corresponds 
with Taimah, and Jetur with the Jadir of 
modern Arabia. Muhammad is said to have 
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been descended from Ishmael’s second son 
Kedar (Qaidar), through one named ‘Adnan. 
The period between ‘Adnan and Ishmael is 
doubtful. Some reckon forty generations, 
others only four. Umm Salmah, one of the 
Prophet’s wives, said ‘Adnan was the son of 
‘Adad, the son of Humaisa, son of Nabat, son 
of Ishmael. (See Abu i-Fida’, p. 62.) Muslim 
historians, however, admit that the pedigree 
of Muhammad beyond ‘Adnan is uncertain; 
but they are unanizaous in tracing his descent 


to ‘Adnan in the following line: (1) Muham- 
mad, (2) ‘Abdullah, (8) Aba Muttalib, (4) 
Hashim, (5) ‘Abdu Manaf, (6) Qugaiy, (7) 


Kilab, (8) Murrah, (9) Ka‘b, (10) Luwaiy, 
(11) Ghalib, (12) Fihr, (13) Malik, (14) An- 
Nazr, (15) Kinanah, (16) Khuzaimah, (17) 
Mudrikah, (18) Al-Ya’s, 0%) Muzar, 03 
Nizar, (21) Ma‘add, (22) ‘Adnan. 

Syud Abmad Khan Bahadur, traces the 
descent of Muhammad to Kedar, the son 
of Ishmael, and the view is one in accordance 
with that of most Muslim writers. In the 
time of Isaiah the two chief Arabian tribes 
seem to have been the descendants of Nebajoth 
and Kedar. (See Isaiah Ix.7.) “All the flocks 
of Kedar shall be gathered unto thee, the 
rams of Nebajoth shall minister unto thee.” 

(5) The account of Hagar leaving Abra- 
ham's home is given in numerous traditions. 
But there are two traditions given by Ibn 
‘Abbas, and recorded in the Sahih of al- 
Bukhari, which are the foundation of Muham- 
madan history on the subject. We give them 
as they have been translated by Synd Ahmad 
Khan, and afterwards append the Scripture 
narrative, which can be compared with the 
traditions of Islam :— 


Tradition f. 

For reasons known only to Abraham and 
his wife, Sarah, the former took Ishmael, his 
son, and the boy’s mother (Hagar), and left 
his country. 

And they had with them a skin full of 
water. 

Ishmael’s mother drank from out the skin, 
suckling her child. 

Upon her arriving at the place where Mecca, 
now stands, she placed the child under a 
bush. } 

Then Abraham returned to come back to 
his wife, and the mother of Ishmael] followed 
him, 

Until she reached Keda. 

And she called out, “O Abraham, with 
whom leavest thou me?” 

He answered, “ With God.” 

She replied, “I am satisfied with my God.” 

Then she returned, and commenced drink- 
ing out of the skin, and suckled her infant 
until the water was consumed. 

And she thought that if she went and 
looked around, she might, perhaps, see some- 
one; and she went. ; 

She ascended Mount Safa, and looked 
around to see whether or not there was 
anyone in sight; then hastily returning 
through the wilderness, she ascended the 
mountain of Marva. 
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Then she said, “Jmust now go and see 
how my child is.” And she went, and saw 
that he was at the point of death; but not 
being able to compose her mind, she said, 
“Tf I. go and look around, peradventure I 
may. see someone.” And accordingly she 
ascended the mountain of Safa, but could 
descry no one. 

And this she repeated seven times. 

She then said, “It will be better for me 
to go and see my child.” But she suddenly 
heard a voice. 

And she replied, “ Kindly assist me, if you 
have any compassion ” 

The angel was Gabriel. 

‘Tho narrator of the tradition, stamping the 
earth with his foot, said, this was exactly 
what the angel did, and that water issued 
from the spot; and she hegan to widen the 
hole 

It is related by Ibn ‘Abbas, that the Prophet 
said that had she (Hagar) allowed the water 
to remain in its former state, the water would 
then have continued issuing forth for ever. 

She used to drink that water and suckle 
her child. 
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Tradition I2. 


Abraham brought with him his wife (Hagar) 
and his son (Ishmael), 

Whom she (Hagar) suckled. 

And they both placed the child close by the 
spot where the Kaaba now stands under a 
bush. 

Near the well of Zamzem, near the lofty 
side of the temple——and in those days Mecca 
was uninhabited and without water—and they 
deposited the child in the above place. 

And Abraham placed: beside them a bag 
full of dates, 

And a skin full of water. 

Then returned Abraham, and Ishmael’s 
mother ran after him, 

And said, “ Abraham, whither goest thou, 
and wherefore leavest thou me here ? 

“In this wilderness, where there is no one 
to pity me, neither is there anything to eat? ” 
This she repeated several times, but Abraham 
hearkened not unto her. Then she asked 
him, ‘“* Has God commanded thee to do this?” 

He answered, “ Yes.” 

“* Then,” said she, “ God will cause no harm 
to come unto me.” 

Thereupon she returned back. 

And Abraham went away, and when he 
reached Saneoa, he could not see those he 
had left behind him. 

Then be turned towards Mecca, and prayed 
thus: “‘O Lord, I have caused some of my 
offspring to settle in an unfruitful valley, 
near thy holy house, O Lord, that they ,may 
be constant in prayer. Grant, therefore, that 
the hearts of some men may be affected 
with kindness towards them; and do thou 
bestow on them all sorts of fruits, that they 
may give thanks.” 

And the mother of Ishmael began to suckle 
her child, and to drink water out of the skin 
until it was emptied. 
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And she and her son felt thirsty. And when 
she saw that her child was suffering from 
thirst, she could not bear to see it in such a 
plight, and retired, and reached the mountain 
of Safa, that was near, and ascending ‘it, 
lookéd at the plain, in the hope of seeing 
someone ; but, not perceiving anyone, she 
came down from the mountain. 

When she reached the desert, she girded 
up her loins and ran as one mad, until she 
crossed the desert, and ascended Mount 
Marva; but she could not see anyone. 

She repeated the same seven times. 

It is related by Ibn ‘Abbas, that the Prophet 
said that this was the origin of the custom of 
true believers running between these moun- 
tains during the Haj. 

And when she ascended the Marva mountain, 
she héard a voice. 

She was startled thereat ; and upon hearing 
it again, she said, ‘* Wherefore callest thou on 
me? Assist me if thou canst.” 

She then saw an angel near the Zamzem. 

He (the angel) made a hollow place, either 
by his foot or with hig wing, and the water 
issued forth ; and the mother of Ishmael com- 
menced widening it. 

She filled the skin with water, which came 
out of, it as from a fountain. 

It is related by Ibn ‘Abbas that the Prophet 
said, ‘‘ May God bless the mother of Ishmael. 
Had she. left the Zamzem’ as it was, or had 
she not filled her skin with water, then the 
Zamzem would always have remained an 
overflowing fountain.” 

Then she drank the water. and suckled 
her child, 


The account as given in the Bible, Genesis 
Xxii. 9, is as follows :—- 

“And Sarah saw the son of Hagar the 
Egyptian, which she had borne unto Abraham, 
mocking. Wherefore she said unto Abraham, 
Cast out this bondwoman and her son; for 
the son of this hondwoman shall not he heir 
with my son, even with Isaac. And this 
thing was very grievous in Abraham’s sight, 
because of his son. And God said. unto 
Abraham, Let it not be grievous in thy sight 
because of the lad, and because of thy bond- 
woman; in all that Sarah hath said unto thee, 
hearken unto her voice; for in Isaac shall 
thy seed be called. And also of the son of 
the bondwoman will I make a nation, because 
he is thy seed. And Abraham rose up early 
in the morning, and took bread, and a bottle 
of water, and gave it unto Hagar, ‘putting it 
on her shoulder, and the child, and sent her 
away; and she departed, and wandered in 
the wilderness of Beersheba. And the water 
was spent in the bottle, and she cast the 
child under one of the shrubs. And she 
went, and set her down over against him a 
good way off, as it were a bow shot; for she 
said, Let me not see the death of the child. 
And she sat over against him, and lifted up 
her voice, and wept. And God heard the voice 
of the lad, and the angel of God called to 
Hagar out of heaven, and said unto ber, 
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What aileth thee, Hagar? Fear not; for God 
hath heard the voice of the lad where he is. 
Arise, lift up the lad, and hold him in thine 
hand, for 1 will make him a great nation. 
And God opened her eyes, and she saw a well 
of water; and she went, and filled the bottle 
with water, and gave the lad drink. And 
God was with the lad; and he grew, and 
dwelt in the wilderness, and became an archer. 
And he dwelt in the wilderness of Paran; and 
his mother took him a wife out of the land of 
Egypt.” 

With reference to the above account, as 
given in Holy Scripture, Syud Ahmad Khan 
remarks :-— 

“Notwithstanding the perfect coincidence 
of the facts taken from the Scriptures with 
those from the Koran, as above shown, there 
are. nevertheless, three very important ques- 
tions which suggest themselves respecting 
ishmael's settlement. 

“ First. Where did Abraham leave Ishmael 
and his mother after expelling them from his 
home ? 

“Secondly. Where did Ishmael and Hagar 
settle after their wanderings’ in the desert ? 

* Thirdly. Was it in the very spot where 
they had rested for the first time, or in some 
other place ? 

“The Koran mentions nothing on the sub- 
ject ; but there are some local traditions, and 
also ‘a few Hadeeses, which treat of it, the 
latter, however, by reason of their not pos- 
sessing safficient authority, and from their 
not being traced up to the Prophet, are as 
little to be relied on as the former. The local 
traditions being deemed unworthy of credit, 
from their mixing up together occurrences 
that had happened on various and different 
accasions. we do not think it necessary to dwell 
on the first question more than has been 
done by the Scriptures themselves, which say 
that ‘He (Abraham) sent her (Hagar) away ; 
and she departed, and wandered in the wilder- 
ness of Beersheba.’ 

“As for tho two remaining questions, al- 
though the language of Scripture is not very 
clear—since, in one place it says,‘ And he 
(Ishmael) grew, and dwelt in the wilderness, 
and became an archer’ een, xxi. 20), and 
in another, ‘He (Ishmael) dwelt in the wil- 
derness of Paran’ (Gen. xxi. 21), passages 
which would certainly lead us to infer that 
Ishmael had changed the place of his abode ; 

et, as no Christian commentator represents 
shim as having removed from one place to 
another, and 28, moreover, neither the reli- 
gious nor the local traditions of the Moham- 
medans in any way confirm the above, it may 
be safely asserted that Ishmael and his mother 
did not change the place where they dwelt, 
and that by the word ‘ wilderness’ alone the 
sacred writer meant the wilderness of Paran. 
The solving of the whole question depends, 
therefore, upon ascertaining and fixing the 
position of the said wilderness of Paran, 
where Ishmael is said to have settled. 

“ Oriental geographers mention three places 
as known by the appellation of Paran. First, 
that wilderness wherein the city of Mecca 
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i now stands, and the :nountains in its vicinity ; 


secondly, those mountains and a village which 
are situated in Eastern Egypt, or Arabia 
Petrwea; and thirdly, a district in the pro- 
vince of Samarcand.” 

(6) Al-Baizawi says it was Ishmael, and not 
Isaac, whom Abraham was willing to offer up 
as a sacrifice; but this view is neither sup- 
ported by the text of the Qur’an nor by the 
preponderance of traditional testimony. If 
we compare Sirah xi, 74: “« And We announced 
Isaac (as the child of promise) to her,” with 
Sirah xxxvii. 99: “We announced (as a 
child of promise) to him a youth of meekness ; 
and when he became a full-grown youth, his 
father said te him, ‘ My son, I have seen in a 
dream that I should sacrifice thee’”—there 
can be no doubt in any candid mind that, as 
far as the Qur’an is concerned, Isaac and 
not Ishmael is intended. [asaac.] 

The two commentators al-Kamalan quote 
a number of traditions on the subject. They 
say Ibn ‘Umar, Ibn ‘Abbas, Hasan, and ‘Abdu 
‘lah ibn Ahmad, relate that it was Isaac; 
whilst Ibn Mas‘ad, Mujahid, ‘Ikrimah, Qaté- 
dah, and Ibn Ishaq say it was Ishmael. But 
whatever may he the real facts of the case, it 
is certain that popular tradition amongst both 
Sunnis and Shi‘abs assigns the honour to 
Ishmael, and believe the great Festival of 
Sacrifice, the ‘Idu 1l-Azha, to have been estab- 
blished to commemorate the event. [‘1pU ’L- 
AZHA. | 

The author of the Shi‘ah work, the Hayatu 
l-Quiub (Merrick’s ed. p. 28) says: “On a 
certain occasion when this illustrious father 
(Abraham) was performing the rites of the 
pilgrimage at Mecca, Abraham said to his 
beloved child, ‘ I dreamed that I must sacrifice 
you; now consider what is to be done with 
reference to such an admonition.’ Ishmael 
replied, ‘Do as you shall be commanded of 
God. Verify your dream. You will find me 
endure patiently.’ But when Abraham was 
about to sacrifice Ishmael, the Most High 
God made a black and white sheep his sub- 
stitute, a sheep which had been pasturing 
forty years in Paradise, and was created by 
the direct power of God for this event. Now 
every sheep offered on Mount Mina, until the 
Day of Judgment is a substitute, or a com- - 
memoration of the substitute for Ishmael” 

The idea is universal amongst Muhamma- 
dans that the incident took place on Mount 
Mina near Makkah, and not in the “land of 
Moriah,” as stated in Genesis xxii. 3. (For a 
discussion on the site of Mount Moriah, see 
Mr. Geerge Grove’s article in Smith's Dict. of 
the Bible.) 

Sir William Muir says (Life of Mahomet, 
new ed. p. xvii.): “By a summary adjust- 
ment, the story of Palestine became the-story 
of the Hejaz. The precincts of the Kdaba 
were hallowed as the scene of Hagar’s distress, 
and the sacred well Zamzem as the source 
of her relief. The pilgrims hasted to and 
fro between Safa and Marwa.in memory of 
her burried steps in search of water. It was 
Abrabam and Ishmael who built the (Meccan) 
temple, placed in it the black stone, and 
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established for all mankind the pilgrimage to 
Arafat. In imitation of him it was that 
stones were flung by pilgrims at Satan; and 
sacrifices were offered at Mina in remembrance 
of the vicarious sacrifice by Abraham instead 
of his son, And thus, although the indige- 
nous rites may have been little if at all 
altered, by the adoption of the Abrahamic 
legends, they came to be viewed in a totally 
different light, and to be connected in the 
Arab imagination with something of the 
sanctity of Abraham, the Friend of God. 
The gulf between the gross idolatry of 
Arabia and the pure theism of the Jews was 
bridged over. Upon this common ground 
Mahomet took his stand, and proclaimed to 
his people a new and a spiritual system, in 
accents to which all Arabia could respond. 
The rites of the Kdéaba were retained, bat 
stripped by him of every idolatrous tendency ; 
and they still hang, a strange unmeaning 
shroud, around the living theism of Islam.” 


ISHQ (ss). “ Love.” A word 
used by mystic writers to express a divine 
love. The word, however, preterred by or- 
thodox Muslim writers for the love of 


God, or love to God, is hubb (=). 
ISLAM (1). Resignation to 


the will of God. The word genorally used by 
Muhammadans themselves for their religion. 
‘Abdu ‘l-Haqq says it implies submission to 
the divine will ; and Muhammad explained it 
to mean the observance of the five duties: 
(1) Bearing witness that there is but cne 
God; (2) Reciting the daily prayers; (3) 
Giving the legal alms; (4) Observing the 
Ramazan or month's fast; (5) Making the 
pilgrimage to Makkah once in a lifetime. 

In the Qur’én tho word is used for doing 
homage to God. Islim is said to be the reli- 
gion of all the prophets from the time of 
Abraham, as will appear from the following 
verses (Surah iii. 78, 79) :—“ Say: We believe 
in God and in what hath been sent down to 
Abraham, and Ishmael, and Isaac, and Jacob, 
and the Tribes, and in what was given to 
Moses, and Jesus and the Prophets from their 
Lord. We make no difference between them, 
and to Him are we resigned (7.c. Muslims). 
Whoso desireth any other religion than Islam, 
that religion shall never be accepted of Him, 
and in the next world he shall be lost.” 

There are three words used by Muham- 
madan writers for religion, namely Din, 
Mullah, and Mazhab; and in the Kitabu 't- 
Ta‘vifat, the difference implied in these words 
is said to be as follows :—Din, as it stands in 
its relation to God, e.g. Dinu ‘lah, the religion 
of God; Adtilah, as it stands in relation to a 
prophet or lawgiver, e.g. Millatu brahim, 
the religion of Abraham; and Mazhab, as it 
Stands in relation to the divines of Islam, e.g. 
Mazhab Hanaji, the religion or religious 
teaching of Abu Hanifah. The expression Din, 
however, is of general application. [gELIGION. ] 

Those who profess the religion of Islam are 
called Musalmans, Muslims, or Mu’mins. 

Ahlu 'l-Kitab, “ the people of the Book,” is 


ISNA-“ISHARIYAH 


used for Muhammadans, Jews, and Chris- 
tians. 


ISM (1). A sin; anything for- 
bidden by the law. 

TISMAH (Scc). Lit. “Keeping 
back from sin.” Tho continence and freedom 
from sin which Muhammadans say was the 
state of each Prophet, and which is that of 
ofant children. 


ISMAIL (elnt). [1sHMAzL. |] 
ISMA’IL (j8u.1). The name of 


the angel who is said to have accompanied 
the angel Gabriel in his last visit to the 
Prophet on his death-bed. He is said to 
command one hundred thousand angels. 
(Mishkat, boox xxiv. ch. x. pt. 3.) 


ISMATILIYAH (Sdclet). A 
Shi‘ah sect who said that Isma‘il ibn Ja‘far 
as-Sadiq was the true Imam and not Musa 
al-Kazim, and who held that God was neither 
existent nor non-existent, nor intelligent nor 
unintelligent, nor powerful nor helpless, &c. ; 
for, they said, it is not possible for any thing 
or attribute to be associated with God, for 
He is the maker of all things, even of names 
and attributes. (Kitabu ’t-Ta‘rifat, in loco.) 


ISM-I-JALALI (3+ pel). Any 
of the attributes of God which express His 
power and greatness, e.g. al-Hakim, the 
Judge; al-Adil, the Just; al-Kabir, the 
Great. [Gov.] 

ISM-LJAMALI (lee pst), Any 
of the attributes of God which express His 
mercy or condescension, eg. ar-Rahim, the 
Compassionate; as-Sami*, the Hearer; al 
Hafiz, the Guardian. 


ISM-I-SIFAH (dtc put). Name of 


a divine attribute. 


AL-ISMU ’L-A‘ZAM (pbed' p~St). 
The exalted nams of God, which is generally 
believed to be inown only to the Prophets. 
Muhammad .« related to have said that it 
occurs in eliher the Siratu ’l-Baqarah, ii, 256: 
“ God (Ailah) there is no God but He (Hw), 
the Living («/-Haiy), the Self-subsistent 
(al-Qaiyum)”; or in-the Stiratu ‘Ali ‘Imran, 
ii. 1,’ which contains the same words; or in 
the Suratu Ta Ha, xx. 110: “Faces shall be 
humbled before the Living (al-Haiy) and the 
Self-subsistent (a/-Qazyum).” 

It is therefore gencrally held to be either 
Allah, or-Hu, or al-Haty, or al-Quiyum 

It is very probable that the mysterious 
title of the Divine Being refers to the great 
name of Jehovah, the superstitious reverence 
for which on the part of the Jews must have 
been well known to Muhammad. 


ISMU °Z-ZAT (ta!) »-t). Name 
of the Divine Essence; the essential name of 
God, 2.2. Allah, or Hz, as distinguished from 
His attributes. [ALuAn.] 


ISN A-ISHARTIVYAH (Specks), 
Lit. “ The twelve eans.” Those Shitahs who 
acknowledge the twelve Imams. [sHi‘an.] 


TSQAT 


ISQAT (b..'), [aportion.] 
ISRA (stl). [ati‘ras.] 
ISRAEL. Arabic Isra’il ( jai\yu'). 


The surname of Ya‘yiib (Jacob). Al-Baizawi 
says the meaning of Isra’il in Hebrew is 
Sufwatu “lah, i.e. “the sincere friend of 
God”; or, as some say, ‘Abdu ‘lah, “the ser- 
vant of God. Banu Isra’il, “the children of 
Israel,” is a term that frequently oceurs in 
the Qur’én. The xvurth chapter of the Qur’an, 
known as the Stiratu ’l-Mi‘raj, is also called 
the Suratu Bani Isra’il. 


ISRAF (Gly-'). Lit. “ Wasting.” 
Extravagance in religious duties, ze. doing 
more than is required by the law. 


ISRAFIL (j}3\,1). The Arch- 
angel who will sound the trumpet at the Day 
of Resurrection. His name, however, does 
not occur in either the Qui’an, or the Tradi- 
tions. 


ISRAR (yl). A word used by 
the Arabs for a horse pricking up his ears, 
and not obeying therein. A term in Muham- 
madan theology for persisting in any sin, 
and being determined to commit the sin in 
future. 

ISSUE OF BLOOD. Arabic Isti- 
hizah (d\qr\), [MUSTAHAZAH. | 

ISTI‘ANAH (&\ex!}). Lit. “ Seek- 
ing aid.” Imploring help from God. The 
word occurs in the Siratu ’l-Fatihah, or the 
first chapter of the Qur'an, which is part of 
the liturgical prayer: (pprod Sl, wa- 
iydka nasta‘in ‘*Of Thee only do we seek 
help.” 

ISTIBRA’ (sl;s). The puritica- 
tion of the womb. The period of probation, 
of one menses, to be observed after the pur- 
chase of a female slave (or in the case of a 
virgin under age), the period of one month 
before she is taken to her master’s bed. 


ISTIBSAR (,lex'), A Book of 
Muhammadan traditions, received by the 
Shi‘ahs, compiled by Shaikh Nasiru ’d-Din 
Aba Ja‘far Muhammad at-Tiusi, a.n. 672. 


ISTIDLAL (J3s«.1). A term used 
in the science of exegesis for those sentences 
which require certain proofs. [QUR’AN.] 


ISTIDRAJ (ghja\). Lit. “ Pro- 
moting by degrees, step by step.” The word 
occurs in the Qur’an for an unbeliever being 
brought by degrees to hell and destruction. 

Surah vii. 181: “They who say our signs 
are lies, We (God) will bring them down step 
by step from whence they know not.” 

Sirah Ixviii. 44: “We (God) will surely 
bring them down step by step from whence they 
do not know, and I (God) will let them have 
their way ; for My device is sure.” 

(In this verse the sudden transition from the 
first person plural to the first person singular, 

Sor the Almighty, is peculiar ; it is, however, of 
frequent occurrence in the Qur'an.) 


—————————————— 
et 
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ISTIGHFAR (,&.'). Seeking 
forgiyeness of God. It is related of Muham- 
mad that he said :— 

“ Tswear by God that I ask pardon of God, 
and repent before Him more than seventy 
times daily. 

“Omen, repent and turn to God, for verily 
I repent before Him one hundred times a 
day.” (Mishkat, book x. ch. iii.) 


ISTIHAZAH (last), The issue 
of blood of women; during which time they 
are ceremonially unclean. (Vide Mishkat, 
book iii. ch. xvi.) 


ISTIHSAN (glunc'). Lit. “Ap- 
proving.” A term used in the exegesis of the 
Qur’an and of the Hadis. It implies the 
rejection of Qiyas [qryas], and the admission 
of the law of expediency. 

For example, it is a law of Islam that 
everything that is washed must be squeezed 
like a cloth ; but, as it is impossible to squeezo 
a vessel, it is evident that it must be cleansed 
without squeezing. (Miru ’l-Anwdar, p. 208.) 


ISTIKHARAH (&lext), Lit. 
* Asking favours.” A prayer for special 
fayours and blessings, consisting of the recital 
of two rak‘ah prayers. (Mishkat, book iv. 
ch. xl.) 

Jabir says: ‘The Prophet taught the [stz- 
kharah, as he also did a chapter of the 
Qur’an; and he said, ‘When anyone of you 
intends doing a thing, he must perform two 
rak‘ah prayers expressly for Jstikharah, and 
afterwards recite the following supplication : 
O God, I supplicate Thy help, in Thy great 
wisdom; and I pray for ability through Thy 
power. I ask a thing of Thy bounty. Thou 
knowest all, but Ido not. Thou art powerful, 
and Iam not. Thou knowest the secrets of 
men. O God! if the matter I am about to 
undertake is good for my faith, my life, and 
wy futurity, then make it easy for me, and 
give me success init. But if it is bad for my 
faith, my life, and my futurity, then put it 
away from me, and show me whatis good, and 
satisfy me. And the person praying shall 
mention in his prayer the business which he 
has in hand.’” 

This very simple and commendable injunc- 
tion has, however, been perverted to super- 
stitious uses, 

Mr. Lane, in his Modern Egyptians, says :— 

‘© Some persous have recourse to the Qur’an 
for an answer to their doubts,, This they call 
making an “dstikhdrah,” or spplication for 
the favour of Heaven, or for direction in the 
right course. Repeating three times the open- 
ing chapter, the 112th chapter, and the fifty- 
eighth verse of the sixth chapter, they let 
the book fall open, or open it at random, and, 
from the seventh line of the right-hand page, 
draw their answer. 

*“ The words often will not convey a 
direct answer, but are taken as affirmative or 
negative according as their general tenour is 
good or bad, promising a blessing, or de- 
nouncing a threat, &c. Instead of reading’ 
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the seventh line of this page, some eount the 
number of letters kha and sheen which occur 
in the whole page; and if the kha’s predomi- 
nate, the inference isfavourable. Kha repre- 
sents kheyr, or good; sheen, shur, or evil. 
There is another mode of istikhdrah; which 
is, to take hold of any two points of a sebhhah 
(or rosary), after reciting the Fat’hhah three 
times, and then to count the beads between 
these two points, saying, in passing the first 
bead through the fingers, ‘[{I assert] the 
absolute glory of God ;’ in passing the second, 
‘Praise be to God;’ in passing the third, 
‘There is no deity but God;’ and repeating 
these expressions in the same order, to the 
last bead. If the first expression fall’ to the 
last bead, the answer is affirmative and fa- 
vourable; if the second, indifferent; if the 
Jast, negative. This is practised by many 
persons. 

“Some, again, in similar cases, on lying 
down to sleep at night, beg of God to direct 
them by a dream; by causing them to see 
something white or green, or water, if the 
actioh. which they contemplate be approved, 
or if they are to expect approaching good 
fortane; and if not, by causing them to see 
something black or red, or fire; they then 
recite the Fat’hhah ten times, and continue 
to repeat these words: ‘O God, favour 
our lord Mohammad!’ — antil they fall 
asleep.” (Modern Egyptians, vol. i. 338.) 

Amongst pious Muslims in Asia it is usual 
to recite the two rak‘ah prayers before retiring 
to rest, in the hope that God will reveal His 
will in a, dream during the night. 


ISTILAD (ode!) Claim of off- 
spring. A legal term signifying the act of a 
Muslim, having a child born to him of a female 
slave, which he acknowledges as his own, 
whereby the slave becomes free. (Hidayah, 
vol. i. p. 478.) 


ISTILAH (eSbel), pl. Istilakat. A 
phrase; a term; idiom. A theological term. 

The author of the Kitabu’t-Ta‘rifat says 
it is the agreement of a tribe, or sect, or 
party, to give a special meaning to a word, 
ever and above that which it has in its literal 
sense, but which is in accordance with it. 


ISTINJA’ (=). Abstersion ; 
concerning which there are most minute in- 
structions in the Traditions and in other 
books of Muslim divinity. Snch acts of 
cleansing ‘must be performed with the left 
band, with not less than three handfuls of 
water, or with three of dry earth. (Mish- 
kat, book ii. 1.) 

ISTINSHAQ (ak.!). The act 
of throwing water up into the nostrils, which 


is part of the religious ablution or wazw, 
[ABLUTION. ] 


ISTIQAMAH (SL art), Tit. 
‘Standing erect.” A term (1) used by the 
Sufi mystics for rectitude of life, parity of 


life; (2) being constant in religion according 
to the rules of the Qur’an. 


“17RA TL 
ISTIQBAL (Jue'). Lit. “Going 


forth to meet.” (1) A custom amongst Ori- 


entals of going out to meet a friend or guest 
on his arrival; (2) turning the face towards 
Makkah for prayer; (3) a coming era or 
period ; the future. 


ISTIRJA‘ (€le3-\). Lit. ‘“ Re- 
turnirig.” A term used for the act of appeal- 
ing to God for help in the time of affliction by 
repeating the following ejaculation from the 
Qur’an, Surah ii. 150: Inna lillahi wa inna 
ilatht raji‘un, “Verily, we belong to God, 
and verily we shall return to God.” This 
formula is used by Muhammadans in any 
danger or sudden calamity, especially in the 
presence of death. 


ISTISHAB (wleeut). A law or 
injunction contained in a previous revelation 
(e.g. the Law of Moses) and not abrogated by 
the succeeding law-giver. 


ISTISNA’ (+t). Lit. “ Ex- 
cepting or excluding.” A term used for the 
custom of exclaiming, “If God will.” It is 
in accordance with the injunctions of the 
Qur’an, Sirah xviii. 23: ** And never say of 
anything, ‘ Verily, I am going to do that to- 
morrow, without, ‘If God will’” (Compare 
James iv. 15: “For ye ought to say, If 
the Lord will.”) 


ISTISQA’ (c\ax»'). Prayers for 
rain, consisting of two rak‘ah prayers. (Misk- 
kat, book iv. ch. liii.) 


I'TAQ (abst). Lit. “ Setting free.” 


The manumission of slaves. [SLAVEEY.] 
ITFIR (#2). [porrpHar.] 
I‘TIKAF (Sl). Seeking retire- 


ment in a mosque during the last ten days of 


the Fast of Ramazan; during which time the 
worshipper does not leave the place, except for 
necessary purposes. The time is spent in 
reciting the Qur’an and in performing the 
ceremony of Zikr, or the recital of the names 
and praises of the Deity. 


TITQ (G*). “Being free.” In the 
language of the law it signifies the power 
given to a person by the extinction of bondage. 
Hence the emancipation of slaves. (Hidayah, 
vol, i. p, 413.) 


ITTIHAD (vlest). Union; con- 
cord ; intimate friendship. A term used by 
the Sufi mystics for “seeing the existence of 
all things visible as only existing in God.” 


(‘Abdu 'r-Razzaq’s Dict. of Sift Terms.) 


IZN (g3\). Permission. 
CESSION. | 


IZRATL (Jstye). The Angel of 
Death, or the Malaku’l-Maut, who comes ‘to 
a man at the hour of death to carry his sou! 
away from the body. See Qur’an, Sirah 
xxxii. 11: “ The Angel of Death shall take you 
away, he who is given charge of you. Then 
unto your Lord shall ye return.” 


[INTER- 


JABALU MUSA 


Mohammad is related to have said that 
when the Angel of Death approaches a believer 
he sits at his head and says, “O pure soul, 
come forth to God’s pardon and pleasure!” 
And theh the soul comes out as gently as 
water from a bag. But, in the case of an 


JABALU MUSA (.sy+he). The 
Mount of Moses; Mount Sinai. It is called 
in the Qur’an, Sirah ii. 60, at-Tur, “The 
Mountain.” 


Au-JABARIYAH (yop). Lit. 
The Necessitarians.” A sect of Muhamma- 
dans who deny free agency in man. 

They take their denomination from Jabr, 
which signifies “necessity or compulsion ;” 
because they hold man to be necessarily and 
inevitably constrained to act as he does by 
force of God’s eternal and immutable decree. 
This sect is distinguished into two species, 
some being more rigid and extreme in their 
opinion, who are thence called pure Jabari- 
yahs; and others, more moderate, who. are 
therefore called middle Jabariyahs. The 
former will not allow men to be said eitber to 
avt, or to have any power at all, either opera- 
tive or acquiring, asserting that man can do 
nothing, but produces all his actions by 
necessity, having neither power, nor will, nor 
choice, any more than an inanimate agent. 
They aleo declare that rewarding and punish- 
ing are also the effects of necessity and the 
samo they say of the imposing of commands. 
This was the doctrine of the Jahmiyahs, the 
followers of Jahm ibn Sufwan, who likewise 
held that Paradise and Hell will vanish, or be 
annihilated, after those who are destined 
thereto respectively shall have entered them, 
to that at last there will remain no existing 
being besides God, supposing those words of 
the Quran which declare that the inhabitants 
of Paradise and of Hell shall remain therein 
for ever, to be hyperbe cal only, and intended 
for corroboration, and no to denote an eternal 
duration in reality. The moderate Jabariyahs 
are they who ascribe some power to man, but 
such 2 power as hath no influence on the 
action; for.as to those who grant the power 
of man to have a certain influence on the 
action, which influence is called Acquisition, 
some will not admit them to be called Ja- 
bariyahs, though others reckon those also to 
be called middle Jabariyahs, and to contend 
for the middle opinion between absolute 
necessity and absolute liberty, who attribute 
to man acquisition, or concurrence, in pro- 
ducing the action, whereby he gaineth com- 
mendation or blame (yet without admitting it 
to have any influence on the action), and, 
therefore, make the Asharians a branch of 
this sect. (Sale’s Koran, Introd.) 


JABARUT (>). The posses- 
sion of power, of omnipotence. One of the 
mystic stages of the-Sifi. [surmsM.] 
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infidel, the Angel of Death sits at his head and 
says, ‘“‘O impure soul, come forth to the 
wrath of God!” And then the Angel of Death 
draws it out as a hot spit is drawn out of wet 
wool, (Mishkat, book v. ch. iii.) 


JABBAR (4+). Omnipotent ; an 
absolute sovereign. Al-Jabbar, “The Ab- 
solute.” One of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of God. 

Sirah lix. 28: “The King, the Holy, the 
Peaceful, the Faithful, the Protector, the 
Mighty, the Absolute, the Great. 


JABIL (Jes). The Angel of the 


Mountains; mentioned in the Shi‘ah work, 
Hayatu’l- Quizb. (Merrick’s ed. p. 128.) 


JABIR ( viens The son of a poor 
citizen of al-Madinah, slain at Uhud. He 
embraced Islam and accompanied Muham- 
mad in numerous battles. He lived to a 
great age, for he died at al-Medinah a.n. 78, 
aged 94 years. 


JABR (;+). A Christian servant 
of a family from Hazramaut—a convert to 
Islam—accused by the Quraish with having 
instrueted the Prophet. 

Sirah xvi. 105: “ We knew that they said, 
‘It is only some mortal that teaches him.’ 
The tongue of him they incline towards is 
barbarous, this is plain Arabic.” 

Husain says Jabr was one of the Ahlu 
‘l-Kitab, and was well read in the Taurat and 
Injil, and Muhammad used to hear him read 
these books as he passed by his house. 


JACOB. Arabic Ya‘qiib (8s). 
The son of Isaac ; an inspired prophet. There 
are frequent but brief allusions to the Patriarch 
Jacob in the Qur’an in connection with Abra- 
ham and Isaac. The ‘story of his journey 
to Egypt will be found in the account of 
Joseph as given in the xuth Sirah of the 
Qur’an. [JOSEPH.] 

‘A brief reference to his death is made in 
Sirah ii ch. 127 :-— 

“« Were ye present when Jacob was at the 
point of death? when he said to his sons, 
¢ Whom will ye worship when I am gone?.’ 
They said, ‘ We will worship thy God and the 
God of thy fathers Abraham and Ismael and 
Isaae, one God, and to Him are we surrendered 
(Muslims).’ That people have now passed 
away; they have the reward of their deeds 
and ye shall have the meed of yours: but of 
their doings ye shall not: be questioned. They 
say, moreover, ‘Become Jews. or Christians 
that ye may have the true guidance.’ Say: 
Nay! the religion of Abraham, the sound in 
faith, and not one of those who join gods with 
God 1” 

JADD (4+). A term used in Mu. 


bammadan law for either a paternal o 
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a maternal grandfather. ‘The word has also 
the meaning greatness, majesty, as in Sirah 
luxii. 8: “May the Majesty of our Lord be 
exalted.” [GRANDFATHER. ] 


JA‘FAR (+). A son of Abi 
Talib and a cousin to Muhammad. He wasa 
great friend to the poor, and was called by 
Muhammad Abs ’l-Masakin, “the father of 
the poor.” He fell bravely at the battle of 
Mou’tah, a.m. & 


JA‘FARU'S-SADIQ (Golst Axe). 
Abi ‘Abdillah Ja‘far ibn Muhammad ibn 
‘Ali ibn al-Husain iba ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib, 
was one of the twelve persons who, according 
to the Shi‘ahs, are considered the rightfal 
Imams [sur‘an]. He was surnamed as-Sadiq, 
* The Veracious,” on account of his upright- 
ness of character. He was a learned man, and 
his pupil, Abii Musa, is said to have composed 
a work of two thousand pages containing the 
problems of his master Ja‘faru ’s-Sadiq. 
Ja‘far was born a.# 80, and died a.H. 148, 
and was buried in the cemetery al-Baki‘ at 
al-Madinah. 


JAGIR (St). Persian Jad, “A 
place;” Gir,‘ Occupying.” A tenure common 
under the Muhammadan Government, in which 
the public revenues of a given tract of land 
were made over to a servant of the State, 
together with the powers requisite to enable 
him to collect and appropriate such revenue, 
and administer the general government of the 
district. The assignment was either condi- 
tional or unconditional; in the former case, 
some public service, as the levy and main- 
tenance of troops, or other specified duty, was 
engaged for; the latter was left to the entire 
disposal of the grantee. The assignment was 
either for a stated term, or, mbre usually, for 
the lifetime of the holder, lapsing, on his 
death, to the State, although not unusually 
renewed to his heir, on payment of a nuzardna 
or fine, and sometimes specified to be a here- 
ditary assignment, without which specification 
it was held to be a life-tenure only. (Ben. 
Reg. xxxvii. 1723, cl. J5.) A Jagir was also 
liable to forfeiture on failure of performance 
of the conditions on which it was granted, or 
on the holder’s incurring the displeasure of 
the Emperor. On the other hand, in the 
inability of the State to vindicate its rights, 
a Jagir was sometimes converted into a per- 
petual and transferable estate; and the same 
consequence has resulted from the recognition 
of sundry Jagir as hereditary by the British 
Government after the extinction of the Native 
Governments by which they were originally 
granted; so that they have now coms to be 
considered as family properties, of which the 
holders could not be rightfully dispossessed, 
and to which their legal heirs succeed, as a 
matter of course, without fine or nazarana, 
such haying been silently dispensed with. 
(Wilson’s Glossary of Indian Terms.) 


JAHANNAM (er). [HELL.] 


JASFAR 


JA-I-NAMAZ 
JAHL (Jer). “Tgnorance.” A term 


used by theologians for an ignorance of reli- 
gious truths, which they say is of two kinds: 
Jahl-i-Basit, simple ignorance; and Jahl-i- 
Murakkab, or complicated ignorance, or con- 
firmed error. 


JAIFAR (+). A king of ‘Uman 
to whom Muhammad sent a despatch inviting 
him to Islam, which event led eventually to 
the conversion of that province. 

“On his return from the siege of Tayif, 
towards the close of the eighth year of the 
Hegira, Mahomet sent Amru with a despatch 
to Jeyfar, King of Oman, summoning him and 
his brother to make profession of the true 
faith. At first they gave answer ‘that they 
would be the weakest among the Arabs, if 
they rade another man possessor of their 
property.’ But as Amru was about to depart, 
they repented, and, calling him back, embraced 
Islam. The people followed their example, 
and without demur paid their tithes to Amru, 
who continued till the Prophet’s death to be 
his representative in Oman.” (Muir’s Life of 
Mahomet, new ed. p. 471.) 


JATHUN (gpmes). The river 
Jihon, or Bactrus, said to be one of the rivers 
of Eden. (EDEN. ] 


JA’-I-NAMAZ (345 <sl+). Persian. 
“ The place of prayer.” A term used in Asia 
for the small mat or carpet on which a Muslim 
prays, It ie called in Arabic Sujjadah and 
Musalla. 

The carpet is about five feet in length, and 
has a point or Qiblah worked in the pattern 
tr rasrk the place for prostration. 


Stcataote® 
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A JA-I-NAMAZ, OR PRAYER CARPET, AS USED 
IN PESHAWAR. 


JALYID 
JALYID (4). Pure money; our- 


rent coin. A term used in Muslim law. 
(Ardagak, vol. iii. p. 152.) 


JALAL (Ji). Being glorious or 
mighty. Z“%-Jalal, “The Glorious One,” is 
an attribute of God. See Qur'an, Siirah lv. 
78 : “ Blessed be the name of thy Lord who 
is possessed of glory and honour.” 

A/-Jalal is aterm used by Safi mystics to 
express that state of the Abnighty which 
places Him beyond the understanding of His 
creatures. (‘Abdu ’r-Razziq’s Dictionary of 
Sufi Terms.) 


AL-JALALAN (gat), «The 
two Jalals.” A term given to two commen- 
tators of the name of Jalalu ’d-din, whose 
joint work is called the Fafsiru 'I-Jalatain; 
the first half of which was compiled by the 
Shaikh Jalalu’d-din al-Mahalli, died a.w. 864, 
and the rest by Jalalu ’d-din as-Snyiti, died 
au. OU. 

Jalalu 'd-din as-Suyiti was a prolific author. 
Grawwmar, rhetoric, dogmatical and practical 
theology, history, criticism, medicine, and 
anatomy, comprise some of the subjects on 
which he wrote. His J#gda, which is an ex- 
planatory work on the Qur’an, bas been pub 
"ished by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and 
edited by Dr. Sprenger (a.p. 1857), and his 
History of the Temple of Jerusulem has been 
translated by the Rev. James Reynolds for 
the Oriental Translation Society (a.p. 1836). 
(sERUSALEM. ] 


JA‘LU ’L-JAUP (ya3t Jar). An- 
other name for Damatu ‘I-Jandal, a place 
near Tabak. [puma. | 


JALUT (ole). [aonrars. | 


JAMRAH (32), Lit. * Gravel, 
or small pebbles.” (£) The three pillars at 
Mina. at whieh the Makkan pilgrims throw 
seve pebbles. They are known as al-Ula, the 
first; al-Wusta, the middle; and al-‘Aqibah, 
the last. According to Muslim writers these 
pillars mark the successive spots where the 
Devil, in the shape of an old Shaikh, eppeared 
to Adam, Absaham, and Ishmael, and was 
driven away by the simple process whici 
Gabriel taught them of throwing seven small 
vebbles. The Jamratu’l-- Aqibah, is known as 
the Shaitanu *l-Kabir, oy the “Great Devil.” 

Captain Burton, in his El Medinah and 
Mecca, vol. if, 227, says t— 

“The * Shaitgnu *l-Kabir’ is a dwarf but- 
treas of sude masonry, about eight feet high 
by two and a half broad, placed agaist a 
rough wall of stones, at the Meccan entrance 
to Muna. As the ceremony of ‘Ramy, or 
Layidation, must be performed on the first 
day by all pilgrims between sunrise and suu- 
set, and as the fiend was malicious enowgh to 
appear iv a rugged pass, the crewd makes the 
place dangerous. On one side of the road, 
which is not forty feet broad, stood a row of 
shops, belonging principally to barbers. On 
the other side is the rngged wall of the pillar, 
with a chevanx de frise of Bedouiny and naked 
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boys. The narrow space was erowded with 
pilgrims, all struggling like drowning men 10 
approach as near as possible to the Devil.~ 


THE SHAITANU "L-KABER. (urton.) 

(2) Jamrah aiso means a * five coal,” and is 
an astronomical or meteorological term used 
to signify the infusion of vital heat into the 
elements in spring, or rather, at the end of 
winter. According to this theory there are 
three Jamarat: one, the infusion cf heat into 
the air, occurs thirty days before the verna} 
equinox ; the second, affecting the waters, 
seven days later ; and the third, vivifying the 
earth, sixteen days before the equinox, 
(Catafago’s Dictionary, tn loco.) 


JAM'U ’L-JAM ( Sool eer). Lit, 
“ The plural of a plural.” A term used by 
the Safi mystics for the high position of the 
Perfect Man or a/-Znsanu l- Kamil, 


JANAB (b>). “Majesty.” Aterm 
of respect nsed in India in addressing a person 
of rank or offico, whether Native or European. 
Janab-i-ali, *‘ Your high eminence.” 


JANABAH oo A state of 
anclesnness. The Niddoh, or separation, of 
Leviticus xi. 5. The reenses, coitus, child- 
birth, pollutio nocturna. contact with the 
dead, ov having performed the offices of 
nature, place the person in a state of Janaibsh 


or separation. [PURIFICATION. | 


JANAZAH, JINAZAH (ij4s). A 
term used both for the bzer, and for the funeral 
service of a Muslim, also for the corpse itself, 
{BURIAL ] 


JANN (gs). 


Jinn, [1NN.] 


JANNAH (4), pl. Jannat. Lit. 
* A garden.” (1) A term used for the regions 
of velestial bliss. [rParapise.}] (2) A term 
used by Sufi mystics to express different 
stages of the spixitual life /annatu'l-Af‘al, 
the paradise of works, or that enjoyment 
whigh is derived from sensual pleasures, such 
as eating, drinking, &e.; Jannatu 'l. Wirdsoh, 
the paradise of inberitance, which is a dispo- 
sition like that of the saints and prophets ; 
Jannatu ’s-Sifat, the pavadise of attributes, 
becoming like God; Junnatu’z-Zat, the para- 
dise of essence, being united with God (7. 
absorption into the divine essence). (‘Abda 
y-Razzag’s Dictionary of Sufi Terms.) 


29 


The father of the 
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JANNATU ‘ADN (gee wl). 
The Gardens of Eden. (Sirah ix. 78, et alias.) 
[PARADISE. ] 

JANNATU ’L-FIRDAUS (wl> 
o—y5'). The Gardens of Paradise. 


(Surah xviii. 107.) [PARADISE. ] 


JANNATU’ L-KHULD (ala3\ Sie). 


The Garden of Eternity, (Sirah xxv. 16.) 
[PaRADISE. | 

JANNATU ’L-MA’WA (wh> 
cst). The Gardens of Refuge. 


(Surah xxxii. 19.) [PaRapIsE.] 


JANNATU’N-NAIM (pons lie), 
The Gardens of Delight. (Sirah v. 70.) 
[PABADIBE. | 


JAR MULASIQ (yd jie). “A 
next-door neighbour.” A term used in Mu- 
hammadan law for a. joint proprietor in a 
house, or room or wall of the house. (Hi- 
dayah, vol. iii. p. 565.) 


JARR (,+). “Dragging.” A degree 
of chastisement practised according to Mu- 
hammadan law, namely, by dragging the 
offender to the dovr and exposing him to 
scorn. (Hamilton’s Hidayah, vol. ii. p. 76.) 


at-JASIYAH (SS\q3t). Lit. “The 
Kneeling.” A title:given:'to the xtvth Sirah 


of the Qur’an, in which the expression occurs. 


(verse 26) :— { 

’ * And God’s is the kingdom of the Heavens 
and: of: the Earth ; and on the .day when the 
Hour shall:arrive, on that day shall the de- 
spisers perish. And. thou shalt see every 
nation kneeling ; to. its own book shall every 
nation be sammoned :—‘ This day shall ye be 
repaid as ys have wrought.’” 


JASULIQ (see). An Arabicized 
ord fromi the Greek KafoAuxds. The Ca- 
tholicot, or Primate of the Christians. In the 
Ghiydgu l-Lughah he is said to be the chief of 
the Christians, and under him oa the Mitran 
(Metropolitan), and then the Usguf (Bishop), 
and then Qe rae BHAGe Game 
(Deacon).” 

Mr. Lane, in his Dictionary, gives the Order 
of Bitrag (Patriarch) as under the Jaguliq, 
which term we understand to mean, in Mu- 
hammadan works, none other than the 
Patriarch, e.g. of Jerusalem, or Antioch, &. 


JAWAMIU ’L-KALIM § (@\> 
rool Lit. “Comprehending many 
significations.” A title given to the Qur’an 
and to certain traditions, because it is related 
that the Prophet said that has been revealed 
to me which comprehends many significations 
(Kashfu’l-Istilahat, in loco.) 


JAZAH (é4;). A female camel 
in her fifth year. ‘The proper age for a camel 
given in zakat or legal alms for camels from 
sixty-one to seventy-fivein number. [zaKart. | 


_ constituted .a2 capital offence. 


JEHOVAH 


JAZBAH (4&2). “ Attraction.” A 
term used by the Sifi mystics to express 2 
yearning after the Divine Bemg he ‘nearer 
approach of man to his Maker through God’s 
ire (‘Abdu ’r-Razzaq’s Dictionary of Suft 

erms.) 

JEDDAH. Arabic Jiddah (84). 
The principal seaport of Arabia, and one of the 
Migat or stages where the Makkan pilgrims 
put on the Jhram or pilgrim’s robe. It is 
algo celebrated as the place. of Eve’s sepulchre. 
She is said to measure. 120 paces from. head 
to waist, and 80 paces from waist to heel. 


(Burton.) 
JEHOVAH. Heb. 777% In the 


Old Testament. it is ususlly with the vowel 


points of S9"JSg; bat when the two ocenr 


together, the former is pointed [FIP , that 


is, with the vowels of oirtons, as in Obad. 


i. 1; Heb. iii.19. The LXX. generally render 
it by Kvptos, the vulgate by Dominus; and in 
this respect they have been followed by the 
A.V.. where it is. translated. “The Lord.” 
The true pronunciation of this name, by which 
God was known to the Hebrews, has béen 
entirely lost, the Jews themselves scrupu- 
lously avoiding every -mention of it, and 


| substituting in its stead one or other of the 


words with whose proper vowel-points it may 
happen to be written. This custom, which 
had its origin in reverence, and has almost 
degenerated into a superstition, was founded 
upon an erroneous rendering of Lev. xxiv. 16, 
‘s He that blasphemeth the name of God shall 
surely be put to death”; from which it was 
inferred that the mere utterance of the name 
In the Rab- 
binical writings it is distinguished by various 
euphemistic expressions; as simply “the 
name,” or “the name of four letters” (the 


- Greek tetragrammaton).,; “the great and 


terrible name”; “the 


peculiar name,” 4.e. 


appropriated te God alone ; “the separate 


name,” ?.e. either the name which is separated 
or removed from human knowledge, or, as 
some render, “the name which has been 
interpreted or revealed.” (Professor W, A. 
Wright, M.A., Smith’s Dictzonary of the Bible, 
in loco.) 

This superstitious reverence fn the word 
Jehovah must have been the origin of the 
Ismu *l-A‘zam, oy. “exalted name,” which 
Muhammad is related to have said was 
known only to God and His prophets; but 
which, he said, occurs in one of. three verses 
in the Qur’4n, namely: Siratu ’l-Baqarah ii. 
256: “God! (Allah) there is'no God but He 
Cro tee Living One (al-Hary), the Self- 

ubsisting One (al-Qatyiim).”; or, in the 
Saratu- Ali ‘Imran iii, 1, which contains the 


-same words ; or, in the Siratu Ta Ha xx. 110: 


“Faces shall be humbled before the Living 
One (ul-Haiy), the Self-Subsiatent One (a/- 
Qatiyum).” 


SEREMIAH 


Some, European scholars (see Catafago’s 
Arabic Dictionary) have fancied the Yahuh 


tTirt; or Yahovah of the Hebrews, is iden- 
tical with the ejaculation of the Muslim 
devotes, Ya Hi, *O He!” (i.e. God). “Al- 
Baizawi says the word Hu (better Huwa), i.e. 
eA Ged), may be the Jsmu ’l-A‘zam, or Ex- 
alted Name of the Almighty, especially as it 
oceurs in twe of the verses of the Qur'an in- 
dicated by Muhammad, namely, Siirahsii. 256, 
iii. 1. [Huwa, GopD.] 


JEREMIAH. Arabic Armiya (\vs;\). 
The prophet is not mentioned in the Qur'an, 
put Muslim historians say he was contem- 
porary with Ma‘add, the son of ‘Adnan, the 
retiowned ancestor of Muhammad. The Ka- 
tibu "l-Wagidt says: “God watched over 
‘Adnan’s aon Ma‘add, who was by the command 
ofthe Lord taken by Armiyaé and Abrakha 
(Jeremiah and Baruch) into the land of Har- 
ram and nurtured safely.” According to the 
Ghiydga ’l-Lughah, be is the same as al- 
Khigr. [at-KHIzR. | 


JERUSALEM. Arabic al-Baitu 
‘l-Mugqaddas (di) wS\), “the Holy 
House,” or Baitu ‘I-Magdis (psia)\ wut), 
“the House of the Sanctuary”; Aurashalim 
(greity3') 3 Ihy@ (s)), ic. Aelia Capito- 
ma. 


In the Qur’an Jerusalem is never men- 
tioned. by name, and in the Traditions and 
other Muslim works, it is always called a/- 
Baitu °*l-Mugaddas, “the Holy House,” as 
referring to the Temple of Jerusalem, or 
Iya’. The allusions to it in the Qur'an, are 
as follows :— 


Sirah ii. 55 (where God, after giving the: 


manna and quails, is represented as say- 
ing to the children. of Israel): “Enter the 
city and eat therefrom as plentifully as ye 
wish.” Al-Baizawi the commentator says this 
city was the the Baztu’l-Magdis (Jerusalem), 
or Ariha (Jericho). 

Sirah ii. 261: “Like him who passed by 3 
city when it was desolate, and as he walked 
over its roofs said, How will God revive this 
after its destruction?” Commentators say 
Eilias or al-Khizr visited the city of, Jeru- 
salem after its destruction by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, 

Surah xxx, opens with a reference to the 
Persians conquering Syria and taking Jeru- 
salem. ] 

In Sirah xvii. 1, Muhammad is represented 
as haying taken his flight from Makkah to 
Jerusalem.. “Celebrated be the praiges of 
Him who by night took his servant from the 
Masjidu ‘l-Haram (the Sacred Mosque) to 
the Masjidu ‘l-Agsa. (the Remote Mosque), 
the precinct of which we have blessed.” 

And in Sirah |, 40, one of the signs of the 
approach of the last day will be: “The crier 
(to prayer) shall cry from a near place 4 (&e. 
a place from which all men shall hear). 
Husain says this “near place” is the Temp 
at J 


A eaieus | account of Jerusalem and its 


‘Mary, are buried. 
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temple, the Masjidu ‘1-Aqsa, or Distant 
Mosque (so called because it is a. distant 
object of pilgrimage), has been written by 
Jalaln ’d-din- as-Suyiti, one of the commen- 
tators on the Qur’an, known as the Jalalan, 
It was written in the year au, 848, a.p. 1444, 
and the special object of the book appears td’ 
be to exalt the merits of Jerusalem as a place 
of prayer and pilgrimage. [For an account 
of the Temple, se6 MAsuvIDU ’L-aqsa.] He says 
Jerusalem is specially honoured as being the 
seene of the repentance of David and Solo- 
mon. ‘The place where God sent His angel to 
Solomon, announced glad tidings to Zacharias 
and John, showed David a plan of the Temple, 
and put all the beasts of the earth and fowls 
of the air,in subjectionto him. It was at Jeru- 
salem that the prophets sacrificed ; that Jesus 
was born and spoke in his cradle; and it 
was at Jerusalem that Jesus ascended to 
heaven; and it will be there that He will again 
descend. Gog and Magog shall subdue every 
place on the earth but Jerusalem, and it will 
be there that God Almighty will destroy 
them. It is in the holy land of Jerusalem 
that Adam and Abrabam, and Isaac and 
And in the last days 
there will be a general flight to Jerusalem, 
and the Ark and the Shechinah will be again 
restored to the Temple. There will all man- 
kind .be gathered at the: Resurrection for 
judgment, and God will enter, surrounded by 
His angels, into the Holy Temple, when He 
comes to judge the earth. (See Reynolds’ 
Translation, ». 16.) 

The peculiar reference. paid to the Sacred 
Rock (as-Sakhrak) seems to be one of the 
many instances of afterthought and addition 
to Islam since the time of Muhammad. 
Mu‘awiyah seems to have encouraged it in 
order to direct the affections and fanaticism 
of his..subjects into a. new, channel,’ and to 
withdraw their exclusive attention from Mak; 
kah and al-Madinah, where the rival family 
of ‘Ali resided. 

In the same book there is a desultory 
account of the taking of Jerusalem by the 


| Khalifah ‘Umar. 


After the conclusion of the battle of Yar- 
muk (Hieromax), the: whole army of the 
Muslims marched into the territory of Pales- 
tine and Jordan. Then they closely besieged 
the city.. The conquest was attended with 
difficulty until the arrival of the Khalifah 
‘Umar with four thousand horse. He came 
upon the holy place on the eastern side, and 
then encircled the city. They fought for a 
long time, until at last the inhabitants sent a 
party to the walls with a flag of truce, asking 
for a. parley. ‘The Patriarch (Sophronius, 
then demanded the safe conduct of.a mes- 
senger to*Umar. The envoy came without 
hindrance and requested ‘i:mar to make 
peace and to accept tribute. 

Jalalu din gives a copy of the treaty 
which the Muslims compelled the people of 
Jetusalem to sign. It.reads as follows :— 

“In the name of God, the Merciful and 
Compessionate! Thisis the writing from the 
Christians of the Holy Cily to ‘Umar ibn al: 
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Khattab, the Commander of the Faithful. 
When you came down upon us, we asked of 
you a capitalation for ourselves and our pos- 
sessions, and uw children, and the people of 
our religion; and we have stipulated with 
you, that we shall not be polluted by inter- 
ruption in our places of worship, or whatever 
chapols, or churches, or cells, or monasteries 
of monks, may be therein ; and’ that no one 
shall live therein who may have the impress 
of Muslims (by long residence), and that we 
will not prohibit the Muslims from entering 
them, by vight or by day; and that we will 
open the gates wide to passengers and te tra- 
vellers; and if any Muslim passing by shal) 
take up his lodging with us three nights, we 
shall give him food, and uot entertain in our 
churches a spy, nor conceal him unknown to 
the Muslims ; and not teach our children the 
Qur'an; and nob. puolicly exhibit the Asso- 
cialiug or Ohristian religion, and not beg any 
one to embrace it and not hinder anyone of 
our relations from entering the Muslim reli- 
gion, if he will, and that we should honovr 
the Muslims and make much of them, and 
place them in our assemblies, if anyone of 
them will, and give them the chief seats. and 
not imitate them in onr dress, netther in 
girdles, nor in the turban, nor the slipper, noi 
the parting of the bair, and never write in 
their langnage, nor call ourselves by their sw7- 
names; and that we should never ride upor 
great saddles, nor smasponcd our swords by 
belts, and never aecept arms (the bow, 
sword, and club), nor carrg them with us: 
and that we should never engrave upon ous 
siguet-rings in the Arabic language ; and that 
we should not sell wine, aad that we should 
shave the front of our heads, and tie up our 
dress, wherever we may: be, and not wear 
wide girdles at our waist; and that we should 
never publicly exhibit the cress upon our 
churches, nor sxpoxe our crosses, nor ever 
inscribe them in the path of the Muslims 
nor in their market planes, and never striks 
our bells the (quick) stroke, nor raise our 
voices over the dead, nor publicly expose the 
lights, or anything else, in the roads and 
markets of the Muslims, and never come near 
them with our dead, and never receive any 
slave who has drawn upon himself familiarity 
with Muslims, and never look upon them in 
their houses.” 

We learn moreover, frem the same uutho- 
rity, as follows :— 

* When ‘Umar ratified the treaty, he added 
thereto,—‘ And that we will not strike any- 
one of the Muslims. We stipulate this with 
you for ourselves and the people of our reli- 
gion; and we accept these terms of capitula.. 
tion: and if we subsequently violate a point 
of that which we have stipulated, upon our 
lives be it. and let there be no faith with us 
and may it ve allowed you to do to us what- 
ever is lawful against rebellious snd revolt- 
ing subjects.’" (/Zzst, of Seruselem, by Jalalu 
‘d-din, Reynolds’ Translation.) 

There were within the city 12,000 Creeks 
and 50000 natives, and the Kbalifak ‘Umar 
Insisted that all the Greeks deparl within 
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three days, aud that the natives should pay 
tribute. Five dinirs were imposed upon the 
rich, four upon the middle classes, and three 
upon the lower classes; very old and very 
young persons paid nothing. ‘ 

When ‘Umar entered the Hcly City, his 
first object was to find the Sacred Kock (as- 
Sakhrah), the site of the Masjidu ’l-Aqsa, to 
which Muhammad said he was carried on 
Buray on the night of the Mitraj [armas], and 
he therefore requested the Patriarch to direct 
him to the spot. They first went to the 
Church of the Resurrection, and the Patriarch 
yaid, “ This is the Mosque of David.” But 
‘Umar said, “Thou hast spoken falsely, for 
the Apostle of Ged (Muhammad) described 
the place 40 me, and it was not like this. 
They then went to the church on Zion, and 
the Patriarch said, * This is the Mosque of 
David.” But ‘Umar said, * Thou hast spoken 
falsely.” And in this manner the Patriarch 
took ‘Umar to every church in the city, At 
last they came to a gate, which is now called 
Babu *l- Muhammad, or the Gate of Maham- 
mad, and olearing away the filth on the steps. 
they came to a narrow passage and the Kba 
lifah, creeping on his knees, came to tne 
central sewer. Here, standing up ‘Umar 
looked at the rock (ay-Sakhrah), and then 
exclaimed. “ By Him in whess hand is my 
life, this is the place which the Apostle of 
Ged (upen whom be peace and blessing) de- 
scribed to us.” ‘Umar then ordered a mosque 
te be built thereon. And ‘Abdu ‘l-Malik iby 
Marwan bnilt the mosyue of the Brito ‘L 
Muquddas (now known as the Mosque of 
‘Umar). He spent upon it the produce of 
seven years’ tax upon Kgypt. He began it 
in a. 69 and finished it in an. 72. 

Some authority quoted by Jalalu ’d-dia 
says the Holy City did not cease to be in the 
hands of the Muslims from its surrender to 
‘Umar until the year au 491, when it was 
taken by the Franks, who killed therein a 
vast number of Muslims in the space of seven 
days. In the Masjidu ‘l-Aqsa alone, they 
killed 70,000, and they took from as-Sakhrah | 
the vessels of gold and silver and the wealth 
which was preserved in strong boxes. ‘ But,” 
he adds, “‘ Salahu ’d-din (Saladin) was raised 
up tor the complete deliverance of the Holy 
City; for he was the most renowned of Lions, 
und the very brightness of Fire.” 

_(For a further account of the taking of the 
city by Saladin, see Reynolds’ translation of 
Jalalu 'd-din’s History of the Temple of Jeru- 
salem, p. 199.) 


A brief outine o7 the Histor: of Jerusalem 
from the Time og Christ 


AD. 

33. The cruettixton, death resurreetion, 
and ascension of Jesus Christ xt 
Jerusalezo, 

43, St. Paul’s frst visit to Jerusaiem after 
his conversion to Christianity. 

69. Taken by Titus. 

136. The Emperor Hadrian bestows on the 


city the name of Aclia Capitolina 


AD. 


336. 


614. 


e al. 


628. 


687. 


800. 


820. 
969. 


1085, 
1054. 
1065. 
1077. 
- 1084. 


1098. 


1099. 


1187. 
1219. 


A239. 
1243, 


1244. 


1277 
1517. 
1542. 


JERUSALEM 


(This name is used by Jalalu ‘d-din 
in his book, a.p. 1444.) 

Jerusalem under Christian rule, the 
Martyrion and the Church of the 
Resurrection built. 

The city invested and taken by the 
Persians under Chosroes if. (See 
Qur'an, Sirah exx.) - 

The era of the flight of Muham- 
mad. 

The Emperor Heraclius enters Jeru- 
salem in triumph. 

The patriarch Sophronius surrenders 
the Holy City to the Khalifah ‘Umar. 
Liberty of worship secured to the 
Christians in churches which already 
existed, but they are prohibited 
the erection of new churches. <A 
mosque built on the reputed site of 
Jacob’s vision, now known as the 
mosque of ‘Umar. Said to be on the 
site of the temple called by Muslims 
Masjidu ‘l-Aqsa, the Remote Mosque, 
or as-Sakhrah, the Rock. 

Ambassadors sent by the Emperor 
Charlemagne to distribute: alms in 
the Holy City. The Khalifah Harin 
ar-Rashid sends back as a present 
to the Emperor the keys of Calvary 
and the Holy Sepulchre. 

Held for a time by the rebel chief 
Tamum Abu Harb. 

alls into the hands of the Fatimate 
Khalifah Mu‘izz. The Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre burnt. 

The pilgrimage of Robert of Nor 
mandv. 

The pilgrimage of Lietbert of Cam- 
bray. 

The pilgrimage 
bishops 

Jerusalem pillaged by the army of 
Malik Shah. 

The Turkoman chief Urtok hecomes 
ruler of the Holy City. The Chris- 
tians suffer. 

The city retaken by the Fatimate 
Khalifah. 

40,000 Crusaders appear before its 
walls. The city taken by the Cru 
saders, 10,000 Muslims slain. God- 
irey of Bouillon made King. (For 
eighty years the city remained in 
the hands of the Christians.) 

Retaken by Saladin (Sulahu ’d-din), 
the Muslim general. 

Ceded to the Christians hy virtue of a 
treaty with, the Emperor Frederick 
I. 

Taken by the Muslims. 

Again ceded to the Christians. 


of the German 


The Christians defeated at Gaza, 
and Jerusalem occupied by tho 
Muslims A 


Nominally annexed to the kingdom of 
Sicily. ’ 

Becomes part of the Empire of the 
Ottoman Sultan Selim I. 

Sultan Sulaiman I. builds the present 
walls, 
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1832, Muhammad‘Ali Pasha of Egypt takos 
the city. 

1840, Restored te the Sultan of Turkey. 


[A8-SAKBRAB, MASUIDU ’L-AQs8A.] 


JESUS CHRIST. Arabic ‘Isa ’l- 


Masih (er~\ (gee). In ihe Qur'an, the 
Lord Jesus Christ is spoken of under the fol- 
lowing names and titles :—- 

(1) Usd (comet), “Jesus.” Al-Baizawi 
says it is the same as the Hebrew Ishi‘, 
(Er*2\), and derived from at-‘ayas, “ white 
mingled with red.” without, however, explain- 
ing this derivation. 

(2) ‘Isa. ibn Maryam (pey® oR csat), 
Jesus the son of Mary,” from whem He was 
born by the power of God. 

(3) Al-Masih (ee—\), “the Messiah.” 
Sarah iii. 40: “His name shall be Messiah 
Jesus.” Al-Kamialan, the commentators, say 
he is called al-Masih either because he was 
both blessed and anointed by the angel 
Gabriel, or because whomsoever Jesus touched 
was healed. 

(4) KalimatuUch (o3\ b4lS), “the Word of 
God.” Strah iv. 169: “His word.” Husain 
says by this expressian is meant he who was 
born at the express fiat cf God. (Stirah xix. 
36: “ He says only to it BE and it is.”) 

(5) Qaulu ‘l-Hagq (S51 Jy). « The 
Word of Truth.” Surah xix. 35. Some 
gommentators take the expression gauly ’I- 
iagg as referving to the statement made being 
“the word of truth.” whilst others take il as 
yeferring to Christ Himself. « Uhe Word of 
Truth.” 

(6) Rihun min Allah (a3 Lyr* ©), A Spirit 
from God.” Surah iv. 169: “A Spirit from 
Him.” <Al-Baizawi says it is 2 spirit which 
proceedeth from God. Tho title Raku ‘Iah, is 
the special Kalimab for Jasus Christ. [eno- 
PHETS. | 

(7) Rasitlu “Udh (O0\ Jo), “The Mes- 
senger of Ged.” Sirah iy. 169. It is the 
same title as Muhammad assumed for him- 
self, z.e. the Prophet, cr Apostle, or Mes- 
senger of God 

(8) ‘Abdu ‘Uch (OM\ ©), © The Servant of 
God.” Sirah xix. 31: “ Verily, Lam the ser- 
vant of God.” 

(9) Nabiyu Uah (BN 53), “The Prophet 
of God.” Surab xix. 31: “He hath made 
me a Prophet.” 

(10) Wajthun fi ‘d-dunys wa 'l-akhsrah 
(Be D1y LIS) (o# Sams), * IMustrious in this 
world and in the next,” namely, as al-Baizawi 
explains it, “in this world as a Prophet, in 
the next as an Intereessor.” Sirah iii, 40. 

In order to present the somewhat incoherent 
narrative of the Qur’in in a systematic form, 
we shall arrange its history of the Lord 
Jesus into (1) The Annunciation of the Virgin, 
(2) The Birth of Jesus, (3) His Miracles, (4) His 
Mission, (5) His Crucifixion, (6) His Divinity 
and Sinlessness, (7) The Trinity, (8) is Seconda 
Coming (as taught in the Traditions), (9) Mis 
Exaltation th Heaven, From a pervasat or 
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these selections it will be seen that Muhammad 
taught that Jesus was miraculously born of 
the Virgin Mary, who was sister of Aaron 
and the daughter of ‘Imran, near the trunk 
of a palm tree. That the Jews charged the 
Virgin with being unchaste; but the babe, 
speaking in his cradle, vindicated his mother’s 
honour. That Jesus performed miracles, 
giving life to a clay figure of a bird, healing 
the blind, curing the leper, quickening 
the dead, and bringing down a table from 
heaven “as a festival and a sign.” That he 
(Jeans), was specially commissioned as the 
Apostle or Prophet of God to confirm the 
Law and to reveal the Gospel. That he pro- 
claimed his mission with many manifest 
signs, being strengthened by the Holy Spirit. 
That he foretold the advent of another 
Prophet, whose name should be Ahmad. 
That the Jews intended to crucify him, but 
God deceived them, for they did not crucify 
Jesus, but only his likeness. That he is 
now in one of the stages of celestial bliss. 
That after he left this earth his disciples 
disputed amongst themselves, some calling 
him a God, and making him one of a Trinity 
of the “Father, the Mother, and the Son.” 
That he will come again at the last day, and 
will slay Antichrist, kill all the swine, break 
the Cross, remove the poll-tax from the 
infidels. That be will reign as a just king 
for terty-fiye years, marry, and have children, 
and die and be buried near Muhammad at al- 


Madinah, between the graves of Abi Bakr . 


and ‘Umar. 


I.—The Annunciation of the Virgin. 

Surah iii, 37-43: “And remember when 
the angels said, ‘O Mary! verily hath God 
chosen thee, and purified thee, and chosen 
thee above the women of the worlds! O Mary! 
be devout towards thy Lord, and prostrate 

self. and bow down with those who bow.’ 
This.is ene. of the announcements of things 
unseen by thee: To thee, O Muhammad! do 
we revéal it; for thou wast not with them 
when' they vast ‘lots with reeds which of 
them should rear Mary: nor wast thou with 
them when they disputed about it. Remember 
when the angel said; ‘O°>Mary! Verily God 
annatinceth to thee the Word from Him: His 
name¢'shall be, Messiah Jésus the son of Mary, 
ilfistriows ia this world, and in the next, and 
one of those who hayvé near access to God; 
and ‘he shall speak to men alike when in the 
cradié ard when grown up; and he shall be 
one of the just.’ She said, ..How, O my 

2% shal¥.I have a'son, when man hath not 
touched: me?’ He said, ‘Thus: God will 
create what: He will; when He decreeth a 

ing He only saith, Be,” and it is.’ And 
He will teach him the Book, and the Wisdom, 
arid‘the Law, and. the Evangel; and he shall 
be an,apostie to the chilren of Israel.” 

Stivah xix. 16,24; “ And make mention in 
the Book, of Mary, when she went apart from 
h¢r famity, castward, and took a veil to shroud 
herself from them : aud We sent Our spirit to 
her, and he took before her the form of a 
perfect man. She said: ‘1 fy for refuge 


_ eradie, an infant?’ 
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from these to the God of Mercy! If thou 
fearest Him, begone from me.’ He said: ‘1 
am only a messenger of thy Lord, that I may 
bestow on thee a holy son.’. She said: ‘ How 
shall I have a son, when man hath never 
touched me? and I am not unchaste.’ He 
said; ‘So shallit be. Thy Lord hath said: 
“Easy is this with me; and we will make 
him a sign to mankind, and a mercy from us. 
For it is a thing decreed.”’” é 

{In the earlier part of Sirah iti. the Virgin 
Mary is spoken of as the daughter of ‘Imran. 
Commentators say that ‘Imran died before 
Mary was born. In the traditions it is stated 
“that the only two persons born into the 
world who have not been touched of the Devil 
are Mary and her sonJesus.” Thus teaching 
not only the Immaculate Conception of Mary, 
but also of her mother. “ When. she went 
eastward”; Husain says, she went out of her 
house in an eastward direction, in order to 
perform her ablutions, when Gabriel appeared 
to her.] 


II. —The Birth of Jesus.. 


Sirah xix. 22-34: “‘ And she conceived him, 
and retired with him to a far-off place. And 
the throes came upon her by the trunk of a 
palm. She said: ‘Oh, would that I had died 
ere this, and been a thing forgotten, forgotten 
quite!’ And one cried to her from below 
her: ‘Grieve not thou, thy Lord hath pro- 
vided a streamlet at thy feet:—Amnd shake 
the trunk of the palm-tree toward thee: it 
will drop fresh ripe dates upon thee. Eat 
then and drink, and be of cheerful eye: and 
shouldst thou see a man, say,—Verily, I have 
vowed abstinence to the God of mercy.—To 
no one will I speak this day.’ Thencame she 
with the babe to her people, bearing him. 
They said, ‘O Mary! now hast tnou-done a 
strange thing! O sister of Aaron!- Thy 
father was not a man of wickedness, nor un- 
chaste thy mother.’ And she made a’sign io 
them, pointing towards the babe. They said, 
‘ How shall we speak with him who is in the 
It said, ‘ Verily, I am 
the servant of God; He hath given me the 
Book, and He hath made me a prophet ; and He 
hath made me blessed.wherever I may be, 
and hath enjoined me prayer and almsgiving 
so long a8 I shall live; and to be dutiful to 
her that bare me: and he hath not made me 


proud, depraved. And the peace of God was 


on me the day I was born, and will be the 
day. : shall die, and the day I shall be raised 
0 life.” 

Surah xxiii. 52; ‘‘And we appointed the 
Son and his Mother for a sign; and we pre- 
pared an abode in a lofty spot, quiet and 
watered with springs.” 

[Professor Wahl understands this last verse 
to refer to Paradise, but the Muslim commen- 
tators all refer it to the place of abode; and 
al-Baizawi and Husain. say it was either in 
Jerusalem, or Damascus, or Ramleh! ‘Husain 
says Jesus a born in Bethlehem. The ex- 
pression, “ O sister of Aaron,” as applied to 
the Virgin Mary, suggesis an hae oyism 
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of some consequence, but the commentators 
get over the difficulty. The Kamalar. say it 
is a figurative expression implying that she 
‘was pure and righteous like » sister of Aaron. 
But al-Baiziwi says it means that she was of 
the tribe of Aaron. European authors suggest 
that there was a confusion between Miriam 
the Virgin and Miriam the sister of Moses. 
Al-Baizawi says: “The palm to which she 
fled, that she might lean on it in her travail, 
was a withered trunk, without any head or 
verdure; and this happened in the winter 
season, notwithstanding which, it miraculously 
stipplied her with fruits for her refreshment, 
as is mentioned immediately.” Mr. “Sale 
says: “It has been observed, that the Mo- 
hammedan account of the delivery of the 
Virgin ‘Mary very much resembles that of 
Latona, as described, by the. poets, not: only 
in this circumstance of their laying hold on a 
palm-tree (though some say Latona embraced 
an: olive-tree, or an olive and a palm, or else 
two laurels), but also in that of their infants 
-speaking; which Apollo. is fabled to have 
done in the womb.” (See Homer, Hymn. in 
Apoll.; Callimach, Hymn. in Delum.) 


LTT.—The Miracles of Jesus. 


Surah ifi. 48-46: “ And He will teach. him 
the Book, and the Wisdom, and the Law, and 
the Evangel ; and he shall be an apostle to 
the children ‘of Israel. ‘Now have I come,’ 
he will ay, ‘to you with a sign from. your 
Lord: Out of clay will I make-for you, as it 
were, the figure of. a.bird: and I will breathe 
into-it, and it shall: become, by God’s leave, 
a bird, And I. will heal the blind, andthe 
leper ; and by God’s teave will I quicken the 
dead;.and I will tell you what ye eat, and 
what ye store up'in.your houses! .Truly iu 
this will be a sign for you, if ye are believers.’ 
And when Jesus. perceived. unbelief on their 
part, He said, ‘ Who my helpers with God?’ 
The ‘apostles said, ‘ We will be God’s helpers ! 
We believe in God, and bear thou witness that 
we are‘Muslims.: O-our Lord! we believe in 
what thou hast sent down, and we follow. the 
apostle; write us up, then, ‘with those who 
bear witness to him.’” 

[The commentators al-Jalalan say Jesus 
made for his disciples a bat, for it is the most 
perfect of birds in make, and it flew while they 
looked at it; but when it had. gone out of 
their sight, it fell down dead. That he cured 
in one day fifty thousand persons, and that he 
raised Lazarus (‘Azar) from the dead; also 
Shem, the son of Noah, who -had been dead 
4,000 years, but he died immediately; also 
the son of an old woman, and the daughter of 
a tax-collector. | 

Sirah v.. 112-115 : “ Remember when the 
Apostles said: ‘O Jesus, Son of Mary! is 
thy. Lord able to send down a furnished 
table to .us out of Heaven?’ He said: 
‘Fear God if ye be believers.’ They said: 
‘ We desire to eat therefrom, and to have our 
hearts assured ; and to know that thou hast 
indeed spoken truth to us, and to be witnesses 
thereof.’ Jesus, Son of Mary, said: ‘ O God, 
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our Lord! send down a table to us out of 
Heaven, that it may become a recurring fés- 
tival to-us, to the first of us and ‘to the last 
of us, and. a sign from thee; and do thou 
nourish us, for thou art the best of nourishers.’ 
And God said: ‘Verily, I will cause it to 


‘descend unto you; but whoever among you 


after that shall disbelieve, I will surely chastise 
him with a chastisement wherewith I will 
not chastise any other creature.’” 

-{Mr. Sale, in his commentary on this 
miracle, says (quoting from” al-Baizawi) :— 
“This miracle is thus. related by the com- 
mentators. Jesus having, at the request of 
his followers, asked it of God, a red table 
immediately descended in their sight, between 
two clouds, and was set beforethem. Where- 
upon he rose up, and having made the. abla- 
tion, prayed, and then took off the cloth 
which covered the table, saying, ‘In the name 
of God, the best provider of food!’ What 
the provisions were, with which this table 
was furnished, is a matter wherein the ex- 
positors are not agreed. One will have them 
to be nine cakes of bread and nine fishes; 
another, bread and flesh; another, all sorts of 
food, excépt flesh; another, all sorts of. food, 


‘except bread and flesh; another, all except 


bread and fish; another, one fish, which had 
the taste of all manner of food; and another, 
fruits of paradise; but the most received 
tradition is, that when the table was uncovered, 
there appeared a fish ready dressed, without 
‘scales: or prickly fins, dropping -with fat, 
having salt placéd ‘at its head, and vinegar af 
its tail, and round it all sorts of herbs, except 
leeks, and five loaves of bread, on one of 
which there were olives; on the second, honey; 
on the third, butter; on the fourth, cheese ; 
and on the fifth, dried flesh.. They add, that 
Jesus, at the request of the apostles, showed 
them another miracle, by restoring the fish 
to life, and causing its scales and fins to return 
to it; at which the standers-by, being 
affrighted, he caused it to become as it was 
before: that one thousand three hundred men 
and women, all afflicted with bodily infirmities 
or poverty, ate of these provisions, and were 
satisfied, the fish remaining whole as ~it was 


‘at first; that then the table flew up to heaven 


in the sight of all; and everyone who had 
partaken of this food were delivered from 
their infirmities and misfortunes; and that it 
continued to descend for forty days together, 
at dinner-time, and stood on the ground till 
the sun declined, and was then taken up into 
the clouds..- Some of the Mohammedan 
writers are of opinion that this table did not 
really descend, but that it was only a parable; 
but most think the words. of the Koran are 
plain to the contrary. A further tradition is, 
that several men were changed into swine for 
disbelieving this miracle, and attributing it to 
magic art; or, as others pretend, for stealing 
some of the victuals from off it,”] 


IV.—The Mission of Jesus. 


Sirah lvii. 26, 27: ** And of old sent we Noah 
and Abraham, and on their seed conferred the 
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yift of prophecy, and the Book ; and some of 
them we guided aright; but many were evil 
doers, Then we caused our apostles to follow 
in their footsteps; and we caused Jesus the 
son of Mary to follow them; and we gave 
him the Evangel and we put inte the hearts 
of those who followed him kindness and 
compassion: but as to the monastic life, they 
invented it themselves. The desire only of 
pleasing God did we prescribe to them, and 
this they observed not as it ought to have 
been observed: but to such of them as be- 
lieved gave we their reward, though mauy of 
them were perverse.” 

Sirah v. 50, 51: ‘And im the footsteps of 
the prophets cuused we Jesus, the son of Mary. 
to follow, confirming the law which was before 
him: and we gave him the Mvangel with its 
guidance and light, confirmatory of the pre- 
ceding Law; a guidance and warning to those 
who fear Gad;---And that the people of the 
Evangel may judge accoromg to what God 
hath sent down therein. And whoso will not 
judge by what God hath sent down—-such are 
the perverse.” 

Strah ii. 81: ‘ Moreover, to Moses gave 
we ‘the Book,’ and we raised up apostles 
after him ; and to Jesus, son of Mary, gave 
we clear proofs of Azs misszon, and strengthened 
him by the Holy Spirit. So off then ag an 
apostle cometh to ycu with that which your 
souls desire not, swell ye with pride, and 
treat some as impostors, and slay others?” 

Strah ii, 254: “Some of the apostles we 
have endowed wore highly than others: Those 
to whom God hath spoken. He hath raised to 
the loftiest grade, and to Jesus the Son of 
Mary we gave manifest signs, and we strength- 
ened him with the Holy Spirit. And if God 
had pleased. they who cama after them would 
not have wrangled, after the clear signs had 
reached them, But into disputes they fell. 
some of them believed, and some were infidels : 
yet.if God had pleased, they would not have 
thus wrangled: but God dpth what he 
will.” 

Sirah Ixi. 6: “And remember when Jesus 
the son of Mary said, ‘O children of Israel! 
of a truth I am God's apostle to you to cou- 
firm the law which was given before me, and 
to announce an apostle that shall come after 
me whose name shall be Ahmad!’ But when 
he (Ahmad) presented himself with ctear 
proofs of his mission, they said, ‘This is 
manifest soreery | °” 

Sirah vi. 85: “And Zachariah, John, Jesus. 
and Elias; al) were just persons.” 

Siirah iv. 157: “And there shall not be 
one of the people of the Book but shall) 


believe in him (Jesus) before his death, and 


in the day of judgment he shall be a witnes 
against them,” 

Sirah ii. 44: “ Aud 1 have come to attest 
the law which was before me; and to allow 
you part of that which had been forbidden 
you; and [ come to you with a sign frem 
your Lord: Fear God, then, and obey me; of 
a truth God is my Lord, and your Lord: 
Therefore worship Him, This is a right 
way.” | 
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Vi—The Crucifizion of Jesus. 

Sarah iii, 47-50: “ And the Jews plotted, 
and God plotted: But of thoae who plotis God 
the best. Remember when God said, ‘O 
Jesus! verily I will cause thee to die, and 
will take thee up to myself and deliver thee 
from those who believe not; and I will place 
those who follow thee above those who 
velieve not, until the Day of Resurrection. 
Then, to me is your return, and. wherein 
ye differ will I decide between you. And aste 
those who believe not, £ will chastise them 
with a terrible chastisement in this world and 
in the next; and none shall they have to help 
them.’ But as to those who believe, and do 


’ the things that are right, He will pay thera 


their recompense. God loveth vot the doers 
of evil” 

Surah iv. 155, 156: *- And for their unbelief 
[ave the Jews cursed}—and for their having 
spoken ugainst Mary a grievous calumny,— 
And for their saying, ‘Verily we have slain 
the Messiah, Jesus the son of Mary, an 
Apostle of Ged.’ Yet they slew hn» not. and 
they crucified him not, but they had only his 
likeness, Aud they who differed about him 
were in doubt concerning him: No sure know- 
ledge had they abont him, bat follewed cnly 
an opinion, and they really did not siay him, 
but God took him up to Himself. And God 
is Mighty, Wise! ” 

(Safe, im his notes on the Qur'an, says 
“ The person crucified some will have to be a 
spy that was sent to entrap him; others that 
it was one Titian, who by the direction of 
Judas entered in at 2 window of the house 
where Jesns was, to kill him; and others 
that it was Judas himself. who agreed with 
the rulers of the Jews to betray h'm for 
thirty pieces of silver, and led those who 
were sent totakehim. They add, that Jesus, 
after his erueifixion in effigy, was sent down 
again to the earth to comfort bis mother and 
diseiples and aequaint them how the Jews 
were deceived, and was thon taken np a 
second time into heaven. It is enpposed by 
several that this story was an original in- 
vention of Mohammad’s; bat they are cer 
tainly mistaken: for several sectaries held 
the same opinion long before his time. The 
Basilidians, in the very beginning of Chris- 
tianity, denied that Ohrist himself suffered, but 
[asserted] that Simon the Cirenean was cruci- 
fed in his place. The Corinthians before’ 
them, and the Carpocratians next {to name 
no more of those who affirmed Jesus to have 
been a mere man), did believe the same thing. 
that it was not himself, but one of his followers, 
very like him, that was crucified. Photius 
tells us that he read a book entitled The 
Journeys of the Apostles, relating the acts of 
Peter, John, Andrew, Thomas, and Paul; and 
among other things contained therein this 
was one, that Christ was not crucified, but 
another in his stead, and that therefore he 
laughed at his crucifiers, or those who thonght 
they had erueified him.” The “Cross of 
Christ” is the missing link in the Muslim's 
ereed ; for we have in Islim the greai 
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anomaly of a religion which rejects the 
doctrine of a saerifice for sin, whilst its great 
central. feast is a Feast of Sacrifice. It is 
related by the Muslim historian al-Waqidi, 
that Muhammad had such repugnance to the 
sign of the cross that he destroyed every- 
thing brought to his house with that figure 
upon it. | 


Vi.—Divinity and Sonship of Christ, and Hix 
Stalessness. 

Sirah xix. 35, 36: “ That is Jesus the son 
of Mary, the word of truth (Qouly pea): 
whereon ye do dispute! God could not take 
to Himseif a son! Celebrated be His praise ! 
When He decrees a matter He only says to it, 
‘ BE,’ and it is; and verily God is my Lord 
and your Lord, so worship Him: this is the 
right way. But the sects have differed 
‘among themselves.” 

Strah iii, 51, 52: “These signs, and this 
wise warning do we rehearse to thee. Verily, 
Jesus is as Adam in the sight of God. He 
created Him of dust: He then said to him, 
‘ Be ’—and he was.” 

Siirah xii. 57-65: “And when the Son of 
Mary was set forth as an instance of divine 
power, lo! thy people cried ont for joy 
thereat; And they said, ‘ Are our gods or is 
he the better?’ They put this forth to thee 
only in the spirit of dispute. Yea, they are 
a contentious people. Jesus is no more than 
a servant whom we favoured, and proposed 
as an instance of divine power to the children 
of Israel; and if we pleaséd, we could from 
yourselves bring forth Angels to succeed you 
on earth; and he shall be a sign of the last 
hour; doubt not then of it, and follow ye me: 
this is the right way; and let not Satan turn 
you aside from it, for he is your manifest foe, 
And when Jesus came with manifest proofs, 
he said, ‘ Now am [come to you with wisdom ; 
and a part of those things about which ye 
are at variance J will clear up to you; fear 
ye God, therefore, and obey me. Verily, God 
is my Lord and your Lord; wherefore, wor- 
ship ye him: this is a right way.’ But the 
different parties fell into disputes among 
themselves ; but woe tothose who thus trans- 
gressed, because. of the punishment of an 
aflictive day!” ’ 

Sirah ix. 30; “ The Jews say Ezra is the 
Son of God; and the Christians say that the 
Messiah is the Son of God; that is what 
they say with their months imitating the 
sayings of those who misbeheved before— 
God fight them !—How they lie!” 

Sirah iii. 72,73: ‘‘ And some truly are there 
among them who torture the Scriptures with 
their tongues, in order that ye may suppose 
it to be from the Scripture, yet it is not from 
the Scripture. And they say, ‘This is from 
God’; yet it isnot from God : and they utter a 
lie against God, and they know they do so. 
It beseemeth not a man, that God should give 
him the Scripturey and the Wisdom, and the 
gift of prophecy, and that then he should say 
to his followers, ‘Be ye worshippers of me, 
as well as of God’; but rather, ‘Be ye 
perfect in things pertaining to God, since ye 
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know the Scriptures, und have studied 
deep.’” 
Surah v. 19: “ Infidels now are they who 


~say, * Verily God is the Messiah Ibn Maryam 


(son of Mary)! Say: And who could aught 
obtain from God, if he chose to destroy the 
Messiah Ibn Maryam, and his mother, and all 
who are on the carth together?’ ” 

There is a remarkable Hadis related by 
Anas, which inadvertently proves that, whilst 
Muhammad admitted his own sinfulness, as 
well as that of other prophets, he could not. 
charge our Lord witb sin. It is as follows: 
“The Prophet of God said, ‘In the Day of 
Resurrection Muslims will not be able to 
nove, and they will be greatly distressed, 
and will say, “ Would to God that we had 
asked Him to create some one to intereede for 
us, that we might be taken from this place. 
and be delivered from tribulation and sorrow?” 
Then these men will go to Adam, and will 
say, “ Thou art the father of all men. God 
created thee with His hand, and made thee a 
dweller in Paradise, and ordered His angels 
to prostrate themselves before thee, and 
taught thee the names of all things. Ask 
grace for us we pray thee!” And Adam will 
say, “I am not of that degree of eminence 
you suppose, for I committed a sin in eating 
of the grain which was forbidden. Go to 
Noah, the Prophet, he was the first who was 
sent by God to the unbelievers on the face of 
the earth.” Then they will go to Nosh and 
ask for intercession; and he will say, “I am 
not of that degree which ue suppose.” And 
he will remember the sin which he committed 
in asking the Viord for the deliverance of his 
son (Hid), not knowing whether it was a 
right request or not; and he will say, “Go 
to Abraham, who is the Friend of God.” 
Then they will go to Abraham, and he will 
say, “Tam not of that degree which ye sup- 
pose.” And he will remember the three 
occasions mpon which he told lies in the 
world; and he will say, “Go to Moses, who 
is the servant to whom God gave His law. 
and whom He allowed to converse with Him.” 
And they will go to Moses, and Moses will 
say, “I am not of that degree which ye 
suppose.” And he will remember the sin 
which he committed in slaying a man, and he 
will say, “Go to Jesus, He is the servant of 
God, the Apostle of God, the Spirit of God, 
and the Word of God.” Then they will go to 
Jesus, and He will say, “Go to Muhammad 
who is a servant, whose sins God has forgiven 
both first and last.” Then the Muslims will 
come to me, and I will ask permission to go 
into God’s presence and intercede for them.’” 
(Méishkat, book xxiii. ch. xii.) 

[In dealing with Muhammadans the Chris- 
tian missionary must. not treat their system 
as though the teachings of Islim were pre 
cisely those of the modern Socinians (we 
speak of the modern Socinians, for both the 
Socini, uncle and nephew, admitted the mi- 
raculous conception ofeChrist, and said he 
ought to be worshipped.) Islam admits of 
the miraculous conception of Christ, and that 
He is the “Word” whieh God “ conveyed 
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into Mary”; and whilst the other five 
great prophets are but “the chosen,” “the 
preacher.’ “the friend,” ‘the converser 
with,” and “the messenger of” God, Jesus 
is admitted to be the “ Spirtt of God.” He 
is the greatest miracle worker of all the 
prophets; and whilst Muhammad is dead and 
buried, and saw corruption, all Muslim divines 
admit that Jesus “saw no corruption,” and 
still lives with a human body in Paradise. 

Moreover, it is said in the Hadis that the 
Hagiqatu’l-Mukammadiyah or the Nur-t-Mu- 
hammad, “ the essence, or light of Muhammad,” 
was created before all things which were 
made by God. The pre-existence of the 
divine “ Word which was made flesh and 
dwelt amongst us” is not, therefore, an idea 
foreign to the Muslim mind. ] 


VII.—The Trinity. 


Sirah v. 76-79 : “ They misbelieve who say, 
‘Verily, God is the Messiah, the son of Mary’; 
but the Messiah said, ‘O children of Israel! 
worship God, my Lord and your Lord; verily, 
he who associates aught with God, God hath 
forbidden him Paradise, and his resort is the 
Fire, and the unjust shall have none to help 
them. They misbelieve who say, ‘ Verily, 
God is the third of three, for there is no God 
but one; and if they do not desist from what 
they say, there shall touch those who mis- 
believe amongst them grievous woe. Will 
they. not turn again towards God and ask 
pardon of Him? for God is forgiving and 
merciful.’ The Messiah, the son of Mary, is 
only a prophet! Prophets before him have 
passed away ; and his mother was a confessor ; 
they. used both to eat food. See how we 
explain to them the signs, yet see how they 
turn aside!” 

Sirah iv. 169: “O ye people of the Book ! 
overstep not bounds in your religion; and of 
God, speak only truth. The Messiah, Jesus, 
son of Mary, is-only an apostle of God, and 
His Word which he conveyed into Mary, and 
a Spirit from Him. Believe, therefore, in God 
and His apostles, and say not, ‘ Three’: 
(i.e, there is a Trinity)—Yorbear—it will be 
better for you. God is only one God! Far 
be it from His glory that He should have a 
son! His, whatever is in the Heavens, and 
whatever is in the Harth!. And God is a 
sufficient Guardian.” 


Sirah v. 116, 117: “ And when God shall say . 


—O Jesus, Son of Mary : hast thou said unto 
mankind—* Take me and my mother as two 
Gods, beside God?”’ He shall say—‘ Glory 
be unto Thee! it is not for me to say that 
which I know to be not the truth; had I ssid 
that, verily thou wouldest have known it; 
Thou knowest what is in me, but I know not 
what is in Thee; for Thou well knowest 
things unseen! I spake not to them aught 
but that which thou didst bid me—“ Worship 
God, my Lord and your Lord”; and I was 
a witness against them so long’ as 1 was 
amongst them: but when Thou didst take me 
away to Thyself Thou wert the watcher over 
them, for Thou art witness over all,’” 

[From the text of the Qur'an it appears 
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that Muhammad thought the: Holy Trinity of 
the Christians consisted of the Father, the 
Son, and ‘the Virgin; and historians tell us 
that there existed in Arabia a sect called 
Collyridians, who considered the Virgin Mary 
a divine person, and offered in worship to her 
a cake called Collyris; it.is, therefore, not 
improbable that Muhammad obtained his 
perverted notion of the Holy Trinity from 
the existence of this sect. From the ex- 
pression “they both ate food,” we must 
conclude that Muhammad hed but 4 sensuous 
idea of the Trinity in Unity, and had never 
been instructed in the orthodox faith with 
reference to this dogma. 

Al-Baizawi (a.n. 685), in his commentary 
on Sirah iv. 169, says: “Say not there are 
Three,” that is, “ Do not say there are three 
Gods,” namely, Allah and al- Masih and Maryam; 
or ‘‘Do not say God is Three,” meaning that 
there are Three Aganim ( 3) or Essences 
—Ab (Father), Zn (Son), and Rihu’l-Quds 
(Holy Spirit), and interpreting it thus: Ab, 
the Zat or Essence; Jbn, the ‘J/m or Know- 
ledge; and Ruhu ’/-Qud, the Hayat or Life of 
God. 

Husain (a.m. 900) quotes al-Baizawi, and 
offers no opinion of his own.., 

The Jalalan (a.n. 911) say “ Three” meang 
Allah and ‘Isa and his Mother. 

The word generally used by Muhammadan 
writers for the Trinity is at-Tagtig (4-243). 
[ TRINITY. } 


VIIT.—The Second Coming of Jesus. 


The Qur’an has no definite teaching ‘on the 
subject, but the Traditions have. See Mish. 
katu’l- Masabih, book xxiii. ch. ie 

Abi Hurairah relates that the Prophet 
said, ‘I swear by Ged, it is near, when Jesus, 
son of Mary, will descend from the heavens 
upon your people, a just king, and he will 
break the cross, and will kill the swine, and will] 
remove the poll-tax from the unenfranchised ; 
and there willbe great wealth in his time, so 
much that nobody will accept of it; and in 
that time, one prostration in prayer will be 
better than the world and everything in it.” 

And Abi Hurairah said, “If ye doubt 
about this coming to pass, then read this 
verse (Sirah iv. 157), and there shall .not be 
one of those who have received the Scrip- 
tures who shall not believe in Him (Jesus) 
before His death,” 

Abi Horairah again relates that the Prophet 
said, “I swear by God, Jesus son of Mary 
will come down, a just king ; he will kill the 
swine, and break the cross, and remove the 
poll-tax from the unenfranchised ; and camels 
will not be rode.in his time on account of the 
immensity of wealth, and man’s being in want 
of nothing; and verily enmity, hatred and 
malice will go from man; and verily, Jesus 
will call péople to wealth, and nobody. will 
take it.” 

Jabir relates that the Prophet said: “ A sec- 
tion of my people will always fight for the 
true religion, and will be victorious, unto the 
resurrection. Then Jesus son of Mary will 
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come down; and the prince of my people will 
say to him, ‘Come in front, and say prayers 
for us.’ And he will say to him, ‘I shall not 
act as Imam, because some of you are princes 
over others.’ And Jesus will say this from 
respect to my people.”. 


‘Abdu'llah ibn ‘Amr relates that the Prophet | 


said: “Jesus will come down to the earth, 
and will marry and have children, and will 
stay on the earth forty-five years, and then 
die, and be buried in my place of burial; and 
I and Jesus shall rise up from one place, 
between Abi-Bakr and ‘Umar.” [xvsRau.] 


IX.—His Exaltation in Heaven. 
There is some difference of opinion as to 
where Jesus Christ now is. Muslim 


divines agree that “he saw no corruption,” - 


but they differ as to the exact stage of 
celestial ‘bliss in which he resides in the body. 
According to a tradition by Qatadah (Mish- 
kat, book xxiv. ch, vii.), Mahammad. said, on 
the night: 9f the Mi‘raj or celestial journey, 
he saw John and Jesus in the second heaven. 
The Jalalin agree with this tradition. But 
in the commenta-y known as the Jamt‘u ’l- 
Bayan (vol. i. 656) it is said he is in the third 
region of bliss; whilst some say he is in the 
fourth. 
X,.—The Disciples of Jesus. 

The disciples of Jesus are called in the 
Qur'an al- Hawariyun, 2 word which seems to 
be derived from an Ethiopic root, signifying 
“to send,” but which al-Baizawi says means 
“¢ white ones,” and that if was given to the 
disciples of Jesus either because they were 
holy and sincere men or because they wore 
white clothes. It is noticeable that not one 
of the twelve apostles is mentioned hy name 


in the Qur’an. Inthe story told of disciples 


visiting the city (of Antioch), three disciples . 


are mentioned, and commentators say they 
were John, Jude and Simon. [See Siirah 
xxxvi. 18, 19—HABIB THE CARPENTER.] John 
the Baptist and his father Zacharias are 
mentioned. (Sirahs xix. 7, xxi. 90.) 


JETHRO. [sHv‘ars.]} 


‘JEWELS. Arabic Jauhar (,29¢), pl. 
Jawahir. According to the Hiddyah 


a thief.is liable. to suffer amputation of the 
hand for stealing jewels, such as a ring set 
with emerald, rnby, or chrysolite, as such are 
rare articles, and are not held to be of on 
indifferent nature, neither are they undesirable. 
(Vol. ii. p. 93.) t 

A sillim sale (stLLm«], or a sale in trust, of 
jewels and marine shells, is not lawful, because 
the unities of these vary in their value. 
(Vol. ii p. 539.) Inthe partition of property, 


jewels must not be divided by the Qazi, but | 


by mutual arrangement in the family, because 
of the great difference in the actual value of 
jewels. (Vol. iv. 13.) 

JEWS, JUDAISM. The Jews 
are mentioned in the Qur’an and Traditions 
under the names of Yahidi (_goyg), pl Yahud, 
and Bani Isr@il ( Jaf\yo\ +9), ** Obildren of 
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Israel.” No distinction is n:ade between Jews 
and Israelites. They are acknowledged to be 
* poobloin possession of a divine book, and are 
called Ahtu 't- Kitab, or “ people of:the book.” 
Moses is their special law-giver (Abraham 
not having beera Jew, but a “Hani Muslim”); 
they. are a péople highly-favoured of God, 
but are said to have perverted the meaning of 
Scripture, and to have called Ezra “the Son 


of God.” They have an intense hatred of all 


true Muslims; and, as 4:punishment for their 
sins, some of them in times past had been’ 
changed into apes and swine, and others 
will have their hands tied to their necks 
and be cast into the Fire at the Day of 
Judgment. 

- The following are the selections trom the 
Qui’an relating to the Jews :— 

Sirah ii, 116: “O children of Israel-! 
remember my favour wherewith I have 
favoured you, and thaf high above all man-. 
kind have I raised you.” 

Sirah v. 48, 49 : “ Verily, we have sent down 
the law (Taurat) wherein are guidance and 
light. By it did the prophets who professed 
Islam judge the Jews; and the doctors and 
the teachers judged by: that portion of the 
Book of God, of which they were the keepers 
and the witnesses. Therefore, 0 Jews! fear 
not men but fear Me; and barter not away 
my signs for a mean price! And whoso wilt 
not judge by what God hath sent. down—such 
are the Infidels. And therein have we enacted 
for them, ‘Life for life, an eye for eye; and 
nose for nose, and ear for ear, and tooth for 
tooth, and for wounds retaliation’ :—Whoso 
shall compromise it as alms shall have therein 
the expiation of his sin; and whoso will not 
judge by what God hath sent down—such are 
the transgressors.” 

Sirah iii. 60: “Abraham was not a Jew, 


‘nor yet a Christian. He was a Hanif Muslim, 


and not an idolater.” 

Sirah ix. 30: “The Jews say, ‘Ezra 
(Uzair). is a son of God’; and the Christians 
say, ‘The Messiah is ‘a son of God.’ Such 
the saying in their mouths! They resemble 
the-saying of the Infidels of-o]d! God do 
battle with them! How are they misguided!” 

Sirah vi. 147: ‘‘To the Jews did we forbid 
every beast having an entire hoof, and of both 
bullocks and sheep we forbade them the fat, 
save what might be on their-backs, or their 
entrails, and the fat attached. to the bone. 
With this have we recompensed them, because 
of their transgression: and verily, we are 
indeed equitable.” ; 

- Sarah iv. 48, 49 : ““ Among the Jews are those 
who displace the words of their Scriptures, 
and say, ‘We have heard, and we have not 
obeyed. Hear thou, bui as one that heareth 
not; and LOOK aT us’;: perplexing with their 
tongues, and wounding the Faith by their 
revilings, But if they would say, ‘We have 
heard, and we obey; hear thou, and REGARD 
us’; it were better for them, and more right. 
But God hath cursed them for their unbelief. 
Few only of them are believers!” 

Sarah ii. 70-78: “Desire ye then that for 
your sakes the Jews should believe? Yet a 
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part of them heard the word of God, and then, 
after. they had understood it, perverted it, 
and knew that they did so. And when they 
iall in with the faithful, they say, ‘We 
helieve’; but when they are apart one with 
another, they say, ‘ Will ye acquaint them 
with what God hath revealed to you, that 
they may dispute with you about it in tho 
presence of your Lord?’ Understand ye 
their uim? Know they not that God knoweth 
what they hide, as well as what they bring to 
light? But there are illiterates among them 
who are not acquainted with the Book, but 
with lies only, and have but vague fancies. 
Woe to these who with their own hands tran- 
seribe the Beok corruptly, and then say, 
* This is from Ged, that they may sell it for 
some mean price! Woe then to them for thal 
which their hands have written! and, Woe to 
them for the yains which they have made!” 

Stirah vy. 64-69: “Say: O people of the 
Book! do ye not disavow us only because we 
believe in God, and in what He hath sent down 
to us, and in what He hath sent down afore- 
time, and because most of you are doers of ill? 
Say: Can I announce to you any retribution 
worse than that which awaiteth them with 
God? They whom God hath cursed and with 
whom He hath been angry—some of them 
hath He changed into apes and swine; and 
they who worship Tagut are in evil plight, 
and have gone far astray from the right path! 
When they presented themselves to you they 
suid, ‘ We believe’; but Infidels they came in 
unto von, and Intidels they went forth! God 
well knew what they concealed. Many of 
them shalt thou see hastening together to 
wickedness and malice, and to eat unlawful 
things. Shame on them for what they have 
donc! Had not their doctors and teachers 
forbidden their uttering wickedness, and their 
eating unlawful food, bad indeed would have 
been their doings! ‘The hand of God,’ say 
the Jews, ‘is chained up.’ Their own hands 
shall be chained up—and for that which they 
have said shail thoy be cursed. Nay! ont- 
Stretched are both His hands! At His own 
pleasure does He bestow gifts. That which 
bath been sent down to thee from thy Lord 
will surely increase the rebellion and unbelief 
of many of them; and we have put enmity 
and hatred between them that shal! last till 
the day of the Resurrection. Oft as they 
kindle «@ beacon fire for war shall God quench 
it! and their aim will be tq abet disorder on 
the earth: but God loveth not the abettors of 
disorder.” 

Nearty all the leading scripture characters 
connected with Old Testament history are 
either mentioned by name in the Quz’an or 
are referred to in the Traditions and com- 
mentaries 

(a) In the Qur’ku we have Adam (Adam), 
Abel (Habil), Cain (Qabil), Knoch (Idris), 
Noah (Nuh), Abraham (Lbrahim), Lot (rats. 
Isaac (Zshag), Ishmael (Ismail), Jacob 
(Ya‘qub), Joseph (YVisuf), Job (Aiyiid), 
Moses (Misa), Aaron (Harn), Korah ( Qarin), 
Pharaoh (Fain), Haman (Hamdén). David 

Id), Goliath (Jalil), Solomon (Sulaiman), 
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(b) In the Traditions and in the earliest 
commentaries on the Qur’in, are mentioned : 
Eve (Hawed), Hagar (Hajar), Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Bukhinassar), Joshua (Yushe), Jere- 
miah (Armiya), Isaiah (Sha‘ya’), Benjamin 
(Binyamin) Vizekiel ( [izqil), Baalam (Batam), 
Daniel (Dantyal), Sarah (Sarah), and many 
others, But itis remarkable that after Solo- 
mon, there is no mention of the Kings of 
Israel and Judah. 

(c) The chief incidents of Jewish history 
are recorded in the Qur'an with a strange and 
curions admixture of Rabbinical fable. The 
creation of the world, the formation of Adam 
and Eve, the fall, the expulsion from Eden, 
Cain’s and Abel’s sacrifices, the death of Abel; 
Noah’s preaching, the Ark built, the deluge. 
the tower of Babel; Abraham, the friend of 
God, bis call from idolatry, Isaac the son of 
promise, Sarah's incredulity, Hagar and: 
Ishmael, the willingness of Abraham to sacri- 
fice his son, Lot and the cities of the plain; 
Jacob and the tribes, Joseph sold into Egypt. 
Potiphar’s wife, Joseph tempted, the dreams 
of the baker and butler, and of the king; 
Moses, his preservation in infancy, kills an 
Egyptian, flies to Midian, works miracles in 
the presence of Pharaoh, manna from heaven, 
the giving of the law, Aaron’s rod, the golden 
ealf, the passage of the Red Sea; Job's 
patience; Balaam cursing the Israelites; 
David's psalms, his sin and repentance: 
Solomon’s wisdom, the Queen of Sheba, the 
building of the temple; Jonah’s preaching, 
his escape from the fish: these and many 
other incidents, evidently taken from the Old 
Testament, and worked up into a narrative 
with the assistance of Talmudic interpreta- 
tions, furm the chief historical portion of the 
Qur'an. 

(d) Many of the doctrines and social pre- 
cepts of the Qur’an are also from Judaism. 
The Unity of God, the ministry of angels. 
the inspired law, the law of marriage and 
divorce, domestic slavery, the day of Sacri- 
fice, prayer and ablution, the lex talionis, the 
degrees of affinity, the stoning of the adul- 
terer, and many other injunctions, are pre- 
cisely those of the Mosaic code, with some 
modifications to mect the requirements of 
Arabian social life. ; 

; Whilst, therefore, Muhammad took little of 
his religious system from Christianity, he was 
vastly indebted to Judaism hoth for his his- 
torical narratives and his doctrines and pre- 
cepts. Islam is nothing more nor less than 
Judaism plus the Apostieship of Muhammad. 
The teachings of Jesus form no part of his 
religious system, [CHRISTIANITY.] 

(e) The Quraish charged Muhammad with 
want of originality in his revelations. For’ 
even at the end of his career, and when he 
was uttering his latest Surahs, “they said, 
as our verses were rehearsed to them-— 
* This is nothing but tales of yore”” \(Strah 
viii. 31.) ‘And when it was said to them, 
What is it your Lord sent down? They said, 
‘ Old folk’s tales.’” (Sarah xvi, 25.) The 
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Quraish even charged him with having ob- 
tained assistance, “ They said it is only some 
mortal who teaches him.” And Muhammad 
admits there was someone who might be sus- 
pected of helping him, for he replies, “‘ The 
tongue of him whom they lean towards is 
barbarous and this (Qur'an) is plain Arabic.” 
(Stirah xvi, 105.) Husain, the commentator. 
in remarking upon this verse, says, “It is 
related that there was a slave belonging to 
‘Amr ibn ‘Abdi ‘lah al-Hezrami, named Jabr 
(and according to some a second slave named 
Yasar), who used to read the Law and the 
Gospel. ond Muhammad used, when he 
passed, to stand and listen.” 

eAnd the whole construction of the Qur’an 
bears ont the supposition that its subject 
matter was received orally and worked into 
poetical Arabic by a man of genius. What- 
ever he may have heard from the readings of 
Jabr and Yasar of the text of the Old and 
New Testament scriptures, it is very evident 
that he obtained his e&planations from one 
well versed in Talmudic lore. A Jewish 
Rabbi, Abraham Geiger, in a.p. 1833, wrote 
a prize essay in answer to the question put by 
the university: “Inquiratur in fontes Alco- 
rani seu legis Muhammedice eos, qui ex 
Judwismo derivandi sunt.” His essay in reply 
is entitled, ‘‘Was hat Mohammed aus dem 
Judenthume aufgenommen?” In this trea- 
tise it is clearly demonstrated how much the 
whole system of Islam is indebted to Tal- 
mudic Judaism for its teachings. Its nar- 
ratives, its doctrines, and its theological 
terms, are chiefly derived from those of the 
Talmud. 

The works of Geiger, J. M. Arnold, Her- 
shom, McCaul, Bishop Barclay, Deutsch. 
Lightfoot, Schottgen, Ugolini, Meuschen 
(which pending a complete translation of 
the Talmud, can bo consulted), will, upon 
comparison with the teachings of the Qur’an. 
reveal how entirely Muhammad construcied 
his religious system on the lines of Talmudic 
Judaism. We are indebted to the lJate Dr. 
J. M. Arnold’s Islam and Christianity, for the 
following review of the subject, he having 
largely availed himself of the facts given in 
Geiger’s celebrated essay, already referred 
to. 

The seven heavens and the seven earths 
which are held in the Talmud, have found 
their way into the Qur’in! During the 
creation, God’s glorious throne was placed in 
the air upon the water.? According to the 
Talmud, “the world is the sixtieth part of 
the garden, the garden is the sixtieth part of 
Eden”; and Muhammad states that the 
breadth of the garden is that of heaven and 
earth.3 Both in the Qur’an and Talmud we 
find seven hells as the appointed abode for 
the damned, and each hell has seven gates in 
both documents. The entrance of Jahan- 


2 Chagiga, ix. 2. 

a Bashi on Gon, i 2 and Strahs xi. 9; xxvii. 26; 
xxii, 117 laxav. 15. pects 

2 Thaanith, x.; Pesashim, xciv.; and Sirah iii. 


# Talmud Eurbin, xix. 1; Midrash on Ps. xi. ; aud 
Starah xv. 44. 
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nem.is marked, according to the Sukkah, hy 
two date-trees, between which smoke issanes , 
and the Qur’ain speaks of a tree in hell 
[zaggqum] of which the damned are to eat. 
and of which many terrible things are related.’ 
In the Talmud the prince of hell demands 
supply for his domain, and a similar request 
is made in the Qur’an.? Between the seven 
heavens and the seven hells is an intermediate 
place [a‘rar], for those who are too-good to 
be cast into heli and too imperfect to be 
admitted into heaven? This intermediate 
abode is, however,. so. narrow, that the con- 
versations of the blessed and the damned on 
either side may be overheard. Again, the 
happiness of Paradise [PARADISE] is similarly 
described in both Talmua and Qur’an;4 also 
the difficulty of attaining it. The Talmud 
declares that it is as easy for an elephant to 
enter through the eye of a needle; the 
Qur’in substituting a ‘camel for an elephant.® 
That the dead live in the sight of God is 
stated in both documents in the same terms, 
and that there is no admission to the actual 
presence of the Almighty before the Day of 
Judgment and the resurrection of the dead.é 
The signs of the last day as given in the 
Quran are borrowed equally from the Scrip- 
tures and the Talmud.’ [REsURRECTION.] 
The lengthened descriptions in the Qur’an 
of the future resurrection and judgment are 
also tinged with a Talmudical colouring. 
That the several members of the human body 
shall bear witness against the damned, and 
that idols shall share in the punishment of their 
worshippers, is stated in both the Talmud 
and Qur’an.® The time of the last judgment 
Muhammad declined to fix, resting upon the 
Jewish or Scriptural sentence, that “ one dav 
with God is like a thousand.”® The Jews, in 
speaking of the resurrection of the dead, 
allude to the sending down of rain; the 
Qur'an also affirms that this means of 
quickening the dead will be employed. 
Further still, the Talmudical idea that the 
dead will rise in the garments in which they 
were buried, likewise hag been adopted 
Islam.!? The Jewish opinion was that “all 
the prephets saw in a dark, but Moses in a 
clear mirror.” 2 In the Qur’an, God sends 
down His angelie messenger, Gabriel, as “ the. 
Holy Ghost,” with revelations ; and this very 


1 Sukkah xxx¢ii.; and Sireahs xxxvii. 60; xhiv, 

2 Othioth by Rabbi Akiba, viii, 1; and Sirab.l. 
22, 

3 Midrash on Eccles. vii. 14; and Sirah vii, 44 
47. 


+ Misnnah Abota, iv. 17; and Straas ix, 38; 
iii. 26. j 
6 Stran vii. 37. 
6 Sirahs Ixxv. 23; ixxxix, 27. 2 
7 Siurahs xxi, 104; xxxix. 67; xliv. 9; xvii. 6; 
xxi, 98; xxii. 2; xxvii. 89. Compared with Isa, 
xxxiv. 4; Ezek, xxxviii., xxxix. © 
8 Chagiga, xxvi.; Thaanith xi. ; and Sirehs xxiv. 
24; xxxvi. 65; xli. 19; Sukkan, xvix.: and Sirah 
xi. 98. 
® Pg, xc. 4; Sanhedrin, xcv. 2; and Sirah xxii. 
46; xxxii. 4; Dzek. xxxvii. 19; and Sarah c. 9, 
ad Thaanith, at the beginning; and Sirehs vi. 95; 
sxx. 49; xxxvi. 33; xli. 39; xhif.16. © 
13 Sanhedrin, xc. 2; Khethubhoth, exi. 2. 
12 Jebhamoth, xlix.; and Sirah xhii. 50, 
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notion of Gabriel being considered the Spirit 
of God seems to be borrowed from the Jews.! 


Again, the demonology of the Qur'an js, 


chiefly taken from the Talmud. Three pro- 
perties the demons have in common with 
angels, and three with men—they. have wings 
like angels, they can fly from one end of the 
world to the othor, and know things to come. 
But do they know future events? No, but 
they listen behind the veil. The three 
properties in common with men are: they eat 
and drink, indulge in physical love, and die.” 
This Jewish idea was adopted in the Quran, 
and spun out ad isbitum; for instance, whilst 
listening once to the angelic conversations, 
they were hunted away with stones. Their 
presence in places of worship is admitted both 
in the Talmud and the Qur‘an; thus it 
happened that “when the servant of God 
stood up to invoke Him, the Jinns all but 
pressed on him in the crowd.” [GENnD. 

Amongst the moral precepts which are 
borrowed from the Talmud, we may mention 
that children are not to obey their parents 
when.the latter demand that which is evil.4 
Prayer may be performed standing, walking, 
or even riding ;> devotions. may be shortened 
in urgent cases, withont eommitting sin; *® 
druuken persons are not to engage in acts of 
worship;’ ablutions before prayer are in 
special cases enforced, but generally required 
both in the Talmud and the Qur'an ;8 each per- 
mit the use of sand instead of water [TAYAM- 
uM], when the latter is not to be procured.® 
The Talmud prohibits loud and noisy prayers, 
and Muhammad gives this short injunction :— 
“Cry not in your prayers”; !° in addition to 
this secret prayer, public worship is equally 
commended. The Shema prayer of the Jews 
is to be performed “ when one is able to dis- 
tinguish a blue from a white thread,” and 
this is precisely the criterion of the com- 
mencement of the fast in the Quran.” 
[RaMazaN. ] 

The following social precepts are likewise 


copied from Judaism: a divorced woman - 


must wait three months before marrying 
again’? [prvoRCcE]; mothers are to nurse their 
children two full years; and the degrees of 
affinity within which marriages are lawful.¥ 
MARRIAGE.] The historical incidents which 

uhammad borrowed from Judaism are 
emhodied, regardless of the sources from 
which he gleaned them, and indifferent to all 
order or system. Ignorant of Jewish history, 
Muhammad appropriates none of the historical 
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way-marks which determine the great epochs 
recorded in the Old Testament, but confines 
himself to certain occurrences in- the lives of 
single individuals. At the head of the ante- 
diluvian patriarchs stands the primogenitor 
of the human race. In Sirah, ii. 2: we read, 
‘‘ When thy Lord said to the angels, Verily lam 
going to place a substitute on earth, they said, 
Wilt thou place there one who will do evil 
therein and shed blood ? but we celebrate Thy 
praise and sanctify Thee. ‘God answered, 
Verily I know that which ye know not; and 
He taught Adam the names of all things, and 
then proposed them to the angels, and said, 
Declare unto me the names of these things 
if ye say truth. They answered, Praise be 
unto Thee, we have no knowledge but what 
Thou teachest us, for Thou art knowing and 
wise. God said, O, Adam, tell them their 
names. And when he had told them their 
names, God said, Did I not tell you that I 
know the secrets of heaven and earth, and 
know that which ye discover, and that which 
ye conceal?” Let us examine whence the 
Qur’in obtained this information. ‘“ When 
God intended to create man, He advised with 
the angels and said unto them, We will make 
man in our own image (Gen. i, 26). Then 
said they, What is man, that Thou remem- 
berest -him (Psalm viii. 5), what shall 
be his peculiarity? He answered, His wis- 
dom is superior to yours. Then brought He 
before them cattle, animdls, and birds, and 
asked for their names, but they knew it not. 
Aiter man was created, He caused them to 
pass before Him, and asked for their names 
and he answered, This is an ox, that. an 
ass, this a horse, and that a camel. 
But what is thy name? To me it becomes 
to be called ‘earthly,’ for from ‘earth’ I 
am created.”! To this may be added the 
fable that God commanded the angels to wor- 
ship Adam,’ which is likewise appropriated 
from Telmudie writings. Some Jewish fables 
record that the angels contemplated wor- 
shipping man, but ‘vere prevented by God; 
others precisely agree with the Qur’an,? that 
God commanded the angels to worsbi: man, 
and that they obeyed with the eine Js of 
Satan. 

_ The Sunnah informs us that Adam was 
sixty yards high, and Rabinnical fables make 
aos erent from cue end of the world to the 
other; but upon the angels esteeming him a 
second deity, God put His hand upon him and 
reduced him to a thousand yards!‘ [apam.] 

The account given in the Qur’an of Cain’s 
murder is borrowed from the Bible, and his 
conversation with Abel, before he slew him, 
is the same as that in the Targum of 
Jerusalem, generally called pseudo-Jonathan. 
After the murder, Cain sees a raven burying 
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another, and from this sight gains the idea of 
interring Abel.. The Jewish fable differs 
only in ascribing the interment to the parents: 
“ Adam and his wife sat weeping and lament- 
ing him, not knowing what to do with the 
body, as they were unacquainted with burying. 
Then came a raven, whose fellow was dead : 
he took and buried it in the earth, hiding it 
before their eyes. Then said Adam, I ‘shall 
do like this raven, and, taking Abel's corpse, 
he dug in the earth and hid it.”! The sen- 
tence following in the Qur’an—“ Wherefore 
we commanded the children of Israel, that ‘he 
who slayeth a soul, not by way of retaliation, 
or because he doeth corruptly in the earth, 
shall be as if he had slain all mankind; but 
he who saveth a soul alive shall be as if he 
saved all souls alive,” would have no connec- 
tion with what precedes or follows, were it 
not for the Targum of Onkelos, in the para- 
phrase of Gen. iv. 10, where it is said that 
the blood of Cain’s brother cried to God from 
the earth, thus implying that Abel’s posterity 
were also cut off. And in the Mishnah-San- 
hedrin, we find the very words which the 
Qur’an attaches to the murder, apparently 
with sense or connection.? [ABEL, CAIN. | 
Noah stands forth as the preacher of righ- 
teousness, builds the ark, and is saved, with 
bis family ;3 his character is, however, drawn 
more from Rabbinical than Biblical sources. 
The conversations of Noah with the people, 
and the words with which they mocked him 
whilst building the ark,‘ are the same in Tal- 
mudical writings as in the Qur’an; and both 
declare that the generation of the flood was 
punished with boiling water. [noaH.] 


The next patviarch after the flood is Had, 


who is none other than Eber ; another sample 
of the ignorance of Muhammad. In the days 
of Hid the tower is constrncted ; the “ ob- 
stinate hero,” probably Nimrod, takes the 
lead; the sin of idolatry is abounding; an 
idol is contemplated as the crowning of the 
tower; but the building is overthrown, the 
tribes are dispersed, and punished in this 
world and in the world to come.® These par- 
ticulars are evidently borrowed from scrip- 
ture and Rabbinical writings. In the Qur’an, 
however, the dispersion is caused by a poi- 
sonous wind, and not by the confusion of 
tongues. The significance which the Qur’an 
gives to Had is again in perfect accordance 
with Rabbinical Judaism: * Kber was a great 
poe for he prophetically called his son 

eleg (dispersion), by the help of the Holy 
Ghost, because the earth was to be dispersed.’” 
Among all the patriarchs, Abraham was most 
esteemed by Muhammad, as being neither 
Jew nor Christian, but a Muslim. That he 
wrote books is also the belief of the Jewish 
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doctors.! His attaining the knowledge of the 
true faith, his zeal to convert his generation ; 
his destruction of the idols; the fury of the 
people ; their insisting on his being burned, 
and his marvellous deliverance: all these 
particulars in the life of Abraham, as given 
by the. Qur’an, are minutely copied from 
Jewish fictions.? [HUD, ABRAHAM. ] ; 

The Qur’in states that the angels whom 
Abraham received appeared as ordinary 
Arabs, and he was astonished when they de- 
clined to eat. According to the Talmud, they 
also “ appeared to him no more than Arabs;"3 
but another passage adds: “ The angels: de- 
scended and did eat. Are they, then, said to 
have roally eaten? No! but. they appeared 
as if they did eat and drink.” As a proof of 
Muhammad’s uncertainty respecting the his- 
tory of Abraham, we add; that the doubt re- 
garding their having a son in their old age is 
expressed in the Qur’an by Abraham instead 
of Sarah, and she is made to laugh at the 
promise of a son, before it was given. Again, 
the command to offer his son is given to 
Abraham before Isaac is born or promised, 
so that the son who was to be offered up 
could be none other than Ishmael, who was 
spoken of immediately before as the ‘“ meek 
youth!” Muhammadan divines.are, however, 
not agreed whether Ishmael was to be offered 
up, although it is reported by some that the 
horns of the ram, which was sacrificed in 
his stead, were preserved at Makkah, his 
dwelling-place! [ISHMAEL.] We may ac- 
count for Muhammad’s reckoning Ishmael 
among the prophets and patriarchs, from his 
being considered the patriarch of the Arabs 
and the founder of the: Ka‘bah. 

Among the sons of Jacob, Joseph occupies 
the pre-eminence. His history is mainly the 
same as in the Bible, embellished with the 
fabulous tradition of the Jews. Among these 
is the assumption that Joseph “ would have 


-ginned had he not seen the evident demon- 


stration of his Lord.” That this is borrowed 
is clear from the following fable: Rabbi 
Jochanan saith, “ Both intended to commit 
sin: seizing him by the garment, she said, Lie 
with me. ... Then appeared to him the form 
of his father at the window, who called to 
him, Joseph! Joseph! the names of thy 
brothers shall be engraven upon the stones of 
the Ephod, also thine own: wilt thou that it 
shall be erased?” * This is almost literally 
repeated by a Muslim commentary to the 
Surah xii. 24. The’ fable of Potiphar’s wife 
inviting the Egyptian ladies to a feast, to see 
Joseph, because they had laughed at her, and 
of their being so overcome with admiration 
of Joseph, that they accidentally cut their 
hands in eating fruit, is exactly so related in 
a very ancient Hebrew book, from which Mu- 
hammad doubtless derived it. The ‘story 
about the garment being rent, and the setting 
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up of an evidence of guilt or innocence ro- 
specting it, is also borrowed, to the very letter 
from the same source.' In this Sfirah it is 
also stated, that “the devil made him 
(Joseph) forget the remembrance of his 
Lord,” in perfect harmony with the Jewish 
tradition, “ Vain speech tendeth to destruc- 
tion; though Joseph twice urged the chief 
butler to remember him, yet he had to re- 
main two years Jonger in prison.”* The 
seeking protection from man is here repre- 
sented as the instigation of Satan. 
[ JOSEPH. | 

The Qur'an causes Jacob to tell his sons 
to enter at different gates, and the same in- 
janction is given by the Patriarch in the 
Jewish writings : “ Jacob said to them, Enter 
not through one and the same gate.”* The 
exclamation of the sons of Israel, when they 
found the cup in Benjamin’s sack—‘‘ Has he 
stolen ? so has his brother also ”—are clearly 
a perversion of the words which the Jewish 
traditions put into their mouths: “ Behold a 
thief, son of a female thief!” referring to 
the stealing of the Seraphim by Ragchel.* 
Muhammad, again, acquaints us that Jacob 
knew by divine revelation that his son Joseph 
was still alive, and Jewish tradition enables 
us to point ont whence. he obtained the infor- 
mation. We read in the Midrash Jalkut, 
“An unbeliever asked our master, Do the 
dead continue to live? your parents do not 
believe it, and will ye receive it? 
it is said, he refused to be comforted; bad he 
believed that the dead still lived, would he 
not have been comforted? But he answered, 
Fool, he knew by the Holy Ghost that he 
still really lived, and abouv a Jiving person 
people need no comfort.” * 

Muhammad made but scanty allusions to 
the early patriarchs. Joseph only excepted ; 
but concerning Moses, it was his interest to 
be more profuse in his communications, pos- 
sibly from the desire to be considered like 
him, as he is generally thought to have taken 
that prophet as his model. Among the op- 
pressions which Pharaoh exercised towards 
the Jews, are named his ordering their chil- 
dren to be cast into the water. Moses, the 
son of ‘Imran was put into an ark by his 
mother; Pharaoh’s wife, observing the child, 
rescues him from death, and gives him back 
to his mother to nurse. When Moses was 
grown up, he sought to assist his oppressed 
brethren, and kills an Egyptian; being the 
next day reminded of this deed by an Hebrew, 
he flees to Midian, and marries the daughter 
of an inhabitant of that country.6 When 
about to leave Midian, he sees a burning 
bush, and, approaching it, receives a call to 
go to Eyypt to exhort Pharaoh, and perform 
miracles; he accepts the mission, but re- 
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quests the aid of his brother Aaron! Pha- 
raoh, however remains an infidel, and gathers 
his sorcerers together, who perform ' only in- 
ferior miracles; and, im spite of Phayraoh’s 
threats, they become believers? Judgment 
falls upon the Egyptians: they are drowned, 
whilst the Israelites are saved? A rock 
yields water. Moses receives the law,’ and 
desires to see the glory of God. During 
Moses’ absence, the Israelites make a golden 
calf, which he destroys, and reducing it to 
powder, makes them drink it.6 After this. 
Moses chooses seventy men as assistants.! 
The spies sent to Canaan are ali wicked with 
the exception of two: the people being de- 
ceived hy them, must wander forty years in 
the desert. Korah, on quarrelling with 
Moses, is swallowed up by the earth? 
{xoran.] The marvellous journey of Moses 
with his servant is not to be omitted in this 
summary of events.'° Amoug the details de- 
serve to be mentioned, that Haman and 
Korah were counsellors of Pharaoh." It is 
not surprising that Mahammad should asso- 
ciate Haman with Pharaoh as an enemy of 
the Jews, since he eared tittle when indivi- 
duals lived, provided they could be introduced 
with advantage. Korah, according to Jewish 
tradition, was chief agent or treasurer to 
Pharaoh.'? The ante-exodus persecution of 
the Jews is ascribed to a dream of Pharaoh."3 
This is in exact accordance with Jewish tra- 
dition, which, as Canon Churton remarks, has 
in part the sanction of Acts vii. and Hebrews 
xl., though not found in Exodus: “ The sor- 
serers said to Pharach, A boy shal! he born 
who will lead the Israelites out of Egypt. 
Then thought he, Cast all male children into 
the river, and he will be casf in among them.’* 
The words (Exod. xi. 7), “I will call one of 
the Hebrew women,” produced the Rabbinical 
flection, “ Why just a Hebrew woman? This 
shows that he was handed to all the Egyptian 
women; but he would not drink, for God 
said, The mouth which shall once speak with 
me, should it drink what is unclean?” 'This 
was too valuable for Muhammad to omit from 
the Quran.’ Although it is nowhere said in 
the Bible that the sign of the leprous hand 
was wrought in the presence of Pharaoh, yet 
the Qur'an relates it as having there taken 
place.” And in this also it was preceded by 
Jewish tradition—* He put his hand into 
his bosom, and withdrew it leprous, white 
as snow; they also put their hands into their 
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bosoms and withdrew them leprous, white-as 
snow.”' Again, among Moses’ own people, 
none but his own tribe believed him? This 
Muhammad doubtless inferred from the state- 
ment of the Rabbis: “ The tribe of Levi was 
exempted from hard labour.”* ‘Among the 
sorcerers of Egypt, who first asked for their 
wages, and then became believers, when their 
serpents were swallowed by that of Moses,4 
Pharaoh himself was chief.6 Here, again, 


Muhammad is indebted to Judaism: *‘Pha- ~ 


raoh, who lived in the days of Moses, was a 
great sorcerer.”® In other places of the 
Qur’an, Pharaoh claims divinity,’ and Jewish 
tradition makes him declare, ‘“‘ Already from 
the beginning ye speak falsehood, for I am 
Lord of the world, I have made myself as 
well as the Nile”; as it is said of him (Ezek. 
xxix. 3), “ Mine is the river, and I have made 
it.”% The Arab prophet was much confused 
with regard to the plagues; in some places he 
enumerates nine,® in others only five, the first 
of which is said to be the Flood!! As the 
drowning in the Red Sea happened after the 
plagues, he can only allude to the Deluge. 

The following somewhat dark and uncer- 
tain passage! concerning Pharaoh has caused 
commentators great perplexity. It is stated 
that Pharach pursued the Israelites until 
actually drowning, when, confessing himself a 
Muslim, he. was saved alive from the bottom 
of the sea, to be a “witness for ages to 
eome,” 2 But we find that it is merely a ver- 
sion of a Jewish fable: “ Perceive the great 
power of repentance! Pharaoh, King of 
Egypt, uttered very wicked words—Who is 
the God whose voice I shall obey? (Exod. 
v. 2.) Yet as he repented, saying, ‘ Who is 
like unto thee among the gods?’ (xv. 2) God 
saved him from death; for it saith, Almost 
had I stretched out my hands and destroyed ; 
but God let him live, that he might declare 
his power and strength.” 9 

As Jewish commentators add to Exod. 
xv. 27, where we read of twelve fountains 
being found near Elim, that each of the 
tribes had a well,!* so Muhammad transposes 
the statement, and declares that twelve foun- 
tains sprang from the rock which had been 
smitten by Moses at Rephidim.! The. Rabbi- 
nical fable, that God covered the Israelites 
with Mount Sinai, on the occasion of the law- 
giving,'® is thus amplified in the Qur’an : “« We 
shook the mountain over them, as though it 
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had been a covering, and they imagined 
that it was falling upon them; and we said, 
“Receive the law which we have brought 
unto you with reverence.”! The Qur’an 
adds that the Israelites, now demanding to 
see God, die, and are raised again.2 It will 
not be difficult to trace the origin of this fig- 
ment. When the Israelites demanded two 
things from God—that they might see his 
glory and hear his voice—both were granted 
tothem. Then if is added, “ These things, 
however, they had no power to resist; as 
they came to Mount Sinai, and He appeared 
unto them, their souls escaped by His speak- 
ing, a8 it is said, ‘My soul escaped as He 
spake.’ The Torah, however, interceded for 
them, saying, ‘ Does a king give his daughter 
to marriage and kill his household? The 
whole world rejoices (at my appearance), and 
thy children (the Israelites) shall they die?’ 
At once their souls returned; therefore it is 
said, The doctrine of God is perfect, and 
brings back the soul.”3 In the matter of the 
golden calf, the Qur’an follows as usual the 
fabulous account of the Rabbinical traditions. 
Both represent.Aaron as having been noarly 
killed when at first resisting the entreaty of 
the people. The Sanhedrin relates: “« Aaron 
saw Chur slaughtered before his. eyes (who 
opposed them), and he thought, If I do not 
yield to them they will deal with me as they 
dealt with Chur.”4 According to another 
passage in the Qur’an, an Israelite named as- 
Samiri enticed them, and made the calf.5 
Like the wandering Jew in Christian fable, 
as-Samiri is punished by Moses with endless 
wandering, and he is compelled to repeat the 
words, * Touch me not.”° Jewish traditions 
make Mikah assist in manufacturing the idol 
calf ;7 but Muhammad either derived as-Samiri 
from Samael, or, as the Samaritans are stated 
by the Arab writers to have said, ‘ Touch 
me not,” he may have considered as-Samiri 
as the author of the sect of the Samaritans. 
That the calf thus produced by as-Samiri 
from the ornaments of the people, lowed on 
being finished,®is evidently a repetition of the 
following Jewish tradition: “The calf came 
forth (Exod. xxii. 24) roaring, and the Is- 
raelites saw it. Rabbi Jehuda says, Samael 
entered the calf and roared to deceive the 
Israelites.” The addition, that the tribe of 
Levi remained faithful to God, is both Scrip- 
tural and Rabbinical.? The matter of Korah 
is honoured with singular embellishments; for 
instance, Korah had such riches, that from 
ten to forty strong men were required to 
carry the keys of his treasures. Abii ’l-Fida, 
says forty mules were required to convey the 
keys. Jewish tradition is still more extra- 
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yagant: “Joseph buried three treasures in 
Egypt, one of waich became known to Korah. 
Riches are turned to destruction to him that 
possesses them (Eccles. v. 12), and this may 
well be applied to Korah. The keys to the 
treasures of Korah made » burden for 300 
white mules.”! 

The accusation from which God cleared 
his servant Moses, of which the Qur'an makes 
mention, was occasioned by Korah. * Abu 
Aliab says it refers to Korah hiring a harlot 
to reproach Moses before all the people, upon 
which God struck her dumb, and destroyed 
Korah, which cleared Moses from the 
charge.”? This is anquestionably an ampli- 
Gcation of the following passage: ‘* Moses 
heard, and fell on his face. What was it he 
heard? That they accused him of having 
to do with another man's wife.”* Others 
conceive the unjust charge from which Moses 
was cleared, to have been that of murdering 
Asron on Mount Hor, because he and Hleazar 
only were present when Aaron died! That 
they had recourse to Jewish tradition, will 
appear from the subjoined extract: “ The 
whole congregation saw that Aaron was 
dead; and when Moses and Hleazar carae 
down from the mountain, the whole congrega- 
tion gathered together, asking, Where is 
Aaron? But they said, He is dead. How 
can the Angel of Death touch a man, by 
whom he was resisted and restrained, as it is 
said, He stood between the dead and the living, 
and the plague was stayed? If ve bring him, 
it is well: if not, we will stone you, Moses 
prayed, Lord of the World, remove from me 
this suspicion! Then God opened and showed 
theta Aaron’s body.” ‘And to this the pas- 
sage applies: ** The whole congregation saw,” 
&e, (Numb. xx. 29, 75.) {moses.] 

- The time of the Judges is passed over un- 
noticed, and from the manner in which the 
election of a king is introdnced,* it would ap- 
pear that Muhammad was ignorant of the long 
interval between Moses and Saul. [savv.} 
Of David’s history, only his victory over 
Goliath and his fall through Bathsheba are 
recorded, [pavrp.}' The Traditions make 
mention of the brevity of his slumbers, and 
commentators of the Qur'an affirm the same: 
“The Apostle of God said David slept half the 
night ; he then rose for a third part, and 
slept again a sixth part.” This is derived 
from the Rabbis, who assert that the king 
slept only for the term of “ sixty breathings,”§ 
Of the wisdom of Solomon, the Qur’in makes 
particular mention; and to support the state- 
ment, adds, that he understood the language 
of birds; this was also the opinion of the 
Jewish doctors. The. winds, or, more pro- 
bable, spirits, obeyed him; and demons, 
birds, and beasts, formed part of his standing 
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army2 Jewish commertutors recerd that 
“demons of vatious kinds, and evil spirits 
were subject to him.”? Tho story of the 
Queéen of Sheba, and the adventures of the 
lapwing,? are only abridgments from Jowish 
traditions. With regard to the fable, that 
demons assisted Solomon in the building of 
the Temple, and, heing deceived, continued it 
after his death, we may here add tiat Mu- 
hammad borrowed it directly from the Jews 
When Solomon became haughty, one of his 
tnary demone ruled ia his stead, till he re- 
pevted. The Sanhedrin also refers to this de- 
gradation : “In the beginning Solomon reigned 
also over tha upper worlds”; as'it is ssid, 
“ Solomon sat on the throne of God”; after that 
ouly over his staff, as it is said, “ What pro- 
fit hath a man of all his labour?” and still 
later,.*$ This is my portion of al] my labour.” 
On repenting, he maimed his horses, consider- 
ing them # useless luxury. In the Talmud 
and the Scriptures, we find allusion 'to his 
obtaining them as well as to their being pro- 
hibited. [soromon. ] 

Elijah is among the few characters which 
Muhammad notices after Solomon; nothing, 
indeed, is mentioned of his rapture to heaven, 
yet he is considered a great prophet.7 Among 
the Jews, Hlijah appears in buman form to 
the pious on earth, he visits them in their 
places of worship, and communicates revela- 
tions from God to eminent Rabbis. In this 
charater Elijah also appéars in Muslim divi- 
nity. [eLtsvan.|] Jonab is the ‘man of the 
fish”;8 Muhammad relates his history in hia 
usual style, not omitting his journey to Ni- 
nevéh, or the gonrd which afforded him 
shade. [JONAH.| Job, too, with his suffer- 
ing and cure is noticed ° [708]; also the three 
men who were cast into a burning fiery fur- 
nace’? (Dan. iii. 8); the turning back of the 
shadow of degrees on the occasion of Hezs- 
kiah’s recovery." ; 

(See Arnold’s fslam and Christianity, Long- 
mans, London, 1874; p.116, segg. Dr. J. M. 
Arnold gives in many instances the original 
Hebrew of his quotations from the Talmud.) 

In the. Qur’an there. are several Hebrew 
and Talmudic terms which seem to indicate 
that its author had become familiar with 
Talmudic teaching. The following are the 
most noticeable :— 


(1) The Qur'an, «9\;3, from gare’, “to read,” 
Heb. NY and equivalent to SQN, “ read- 
Tr | cid 


ing.” See Neh. viii. 8: “And cansed them 
to understand the reading.” 


: 
1 Siirahs xxi. 81; xxvii. 15; xxxiv. 11; xxxviil. 
° The second Targum on Esther i. 2. 
3 Dr. J. M. Arnold. gives a translation of the 
story from the Targum. (See Islam and Chris- 
tiamaty, p. 146.) 
* Gittin, Ixviif. ; and Sirah xxxiy. 
° Sanhedrin, xx.; also Mid. Rab. on Numbers, 
Parash. xi, 
= Sanhedrin. xxi.; and Strah xxxviii, 29. 
7 Sirah vi. 85; xxxvii. 123, 130. 
®' Surah vi. 85; x. 98; xxi. 87; lxvili, 48. 
Sarah xxi, 83; xxxviii, 40. 
Sirah Ixxxy, 4, 
Strah xxv. 47; and 2 Kings =x. 9. 


JIBRA'IL 
(2) The Magani, (34, “repetitions,” 


Strah xy. 86, which is the Talmudic 
mow. 


(3) The Taurat, & 43, used for the Books 
of Moses, the Heb. FyA4fj of the Old Tes- 


tament. 

(4) The Shechinah, or Sakinah, SS», 
Stirah ii, 249: “The sign of his kingdom is 
that there shall come to you the ARK 
(Tabut), and SHECHINA (Sakinah) in it 
from the Lord:” Heb. 7F555t), Aterm not 
used in the Bible, but used by the Rabbinical 
writers to express the visible presence of 
God between the Cherubim on the Merey 
seat of the Tabernacle. 

(5) The Ark, Tébit, wp). In Sarah ii 
249, for the Ark of the Covenant, and in 
Strah xx. 89, fcr Noah’s Ark. The Heb. 


TIS (which is used in the Bible for Noah’s 
Ark gnd the urk of bulrushes), and not the 
Heb, PN 3 the formor being Rabbinical. 


(6) Angel, Malak, whte, Heb. sor. an 
angel or messenger of God. ; 

(7) Spirit, Huh, Ty, Heb. FAA, A term 
vsed both for the angel Gabriel and for Jesus 
Christ. 

(8) The Sabbath, Subj, e+. Sirah vii. 
164; fi. 62. Heb. MAW, 

(9) Jehannam, yéevva, hell, per. The 
Rabbinical DI and not the AN, of 
the Old Testament. The final letter p proves 


that it was adopted from the Talmudic 
Hebrew and not from the Greek. 


JIBRA'IL (jitp-e). The angel 
Gabriel. [GABRIEL. } 
JIBT (e+). An idol of the 


Quraish mentioned in the Qur'an, Sirah iv. 
54: “ They (certain renegade Jews) believe 
in Jibt and Taghut, and say of the infidels, 
These are guided in a better path than those 
who hold the faith.” The Jalalan say cer- 
tain Jews used to do homage te these idols 
in order to please the Quraish. 


JIHAD (ol). Lit. “An effort, 
ur a striving.’ A religious war with those 
who are unbelievers in the mission of Mu- 
hammad. It is an incumbent religious duty, 
established in the Quv’an and in the Tradi- 
tions as 2 divine institution, and enjoined 
specially for the purpose of advancing Islam 
and of repelling evil from Muslims. 

When an infidei’s country is conquered by 
a Muslim ruler, its inhabitants are offered 
three alternatives :— ; 

()) The reception of Islam, in which case the 
conquered become enfranchised citizeos of the 
Muslim state. y 

(2) The payment of @ peil-tar (Jizyah), by 
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which unbelievers in Islam obtain protection, 
and become Zimmis, provided they are not 
the idolaters of Arabia. 

(3) Death by the sword, to those who will 
not pay the poll tax. 

Sufi writers say that there are two Jihads: 
al-Jihadu ’l-Akbar, or “the greater warfare,” 
which is against one’s own lusts; and ai- 
Jihidu. *l-Asghar, or “tbe lesser warfare,” 
against infideis, 

The duty of religious war (which all com- 
mentators agree is a duty extending to all 
time) is laid down in the Quy’én in the fol- 
lowing verses, and it is remarkable that all 
the verses occur in the al-Madinah Sirahs, 
being those given after Muhammad had esta- 
blished himself as a paramount ruler, and 
was in a position to dictate terms to his 
enemies. 

Surah ix. 6,6: “And when the sacred months 
are passed, kill those who join other gods 
with God wherever ye shall find them; and 
seize them, besiege them, and lay wait for 
ther with every kind of ambush: but if they 
shall convert, and observe prayer, and pay 
the obligatory alms, then let them go their 
way, for God is Gracious, Merciful. If any 
one of those who join gods with God ask an 
asylum of thee, grant bim an asylum, that he 
may hear the Word of God, and then let him 
reach his place of safety. This,for that they 
are people devoid of knowledge.” 

Surah ix. 29: “Make war upon such of 
those to whom the Scriptures have been given 
as believe not in God, or in the last day, and 
who forbid not that which God and Hig 
Apostle have forbidden, and who profess not 
the profession of the truth, until they pay 
tribute (jizyah) out of hand, and they be 
humbled.” 

Sarah iv. 76-79; ** Let those then fight on 
the path of God, who exchange this present 
life foy that which is to come; for whoever 
fighteth on God’s path, whether he be slain 
or conquer, we will in the end give hima 
great reward. But what bath come to you 
that ye fight not on the path of God, and for 
the wenk among men, women, and children, 
who say, ‘O our Lord! bring us forth from 
this city whose inhabitants are oppressors ; 
give us a champion from Thy presence; and 
give us from thy presence a defender.’ They 
who believe. fight on the path of God; and 
they who believe not, fight on the path of 
Tagtt: Fight therefore against the friends of 
Satan. Verily the craft of Satan shall be 
powerless! Hast thou not marked those to 
whom it was said, * Withhold your hands 
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» awhile from war; and observe prayer, and 


| pay the stated alms,” 


But when war is com- 


; manded them, lo! a portiowof them fear men 
‘ as with the fear of God, or with a yet greater 


fear. and say: ‘O our Lord! why hast Thoo 
commanded us war? Couldst thou nut have 
given eg respite till our not distant end ? 
sax: Small the fruition of this world; but 
the next life is the Gwe good for bim wie 
feareth God! and ye shall not be wronged se 
much as the skin uf a date-stone ” 

Sarah ii. 214,215: ¢ They witl ask thee cou 
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cerning war in the Sacred Month. Sar: To 
war therein is bad, but to turn aside from the 
cause of God, and to have no faith in Him, 
and in the Sacred Temple, and to drive out 
its people, is worse in the sight of God; and 
civil strife is worse than bloodshed. They 
will not cease to war against you until they 
turn you from your religion, if they be able: 
but whoever of you shall turn from his reli- 
gion and die an infide), their works shall be 
fruitless in this world, and in the next: they 
shall be consigned to the fire; therein to 
abide for aye. But they who believe, and 
who fly their country, and fight in the cause 
of God may hope for God’s mercy: and God 
is Gracions, Merciful. 

Strah viii. 39-42: “Say to the infidels: If 
they desist from their unbelief, what is now 
past shall be forgiven them ; but if they return 
to it, they have already before them the 
doom of the ancients! Fight then against 
them till strife be at an end, aud the religion 
be all of it God’s. If they desist, verily 
God beholdeth what they do: but if they turn 
their back, know yo that God is your pro- 
tector: Excellent protector! excellent helper ! 
And know ye, that when ye have taken any 
booty, a fifth part belongeth to God and to 
the Apostle, and to the near of kin, and to 
ovphans, and to the poor, and to the wayfarer. 

Long chapters in the Traditions are de- 
voted to the subject of Jihad (see Sahihu ‘l- 
Bukhari and Sahihu Mush, Arabic editions, 
Babu ’l-Jihad), from which the following are 
quotations of the sayings of the Prophet :— 

* God is sponsor for him who goeth forth 
to fight on the road of God (Subilu *lah). If 
he be not killed, he shall return to his house 
with rewards and booty, but if he be slain, he 
shall be taken to Paradise.” 

‘“‘J swear by God 2 should like to be killed 
on the road of God, then be killed and brought 
to life again, then killed again and then 
brought to life again, so that I may obtain 
new tewards every time ” 

Guarding the frontiers of Islam for even 
one day is worth more than the whole world 
and all that is in it.” 

“The fire of hell shall not touch the legs 
of him who shall be covered with the dust of 
battle in the road of God.” 

‘‘He who assists another with arms to 
tight in the way of God, is as the champion, 
and is a sharer of the rewards. And he who 
stayeth behind to take charge of the family 
of a warrior is even as 4 champion in war.” 

: This religion will ever be established, 
even tothe Day of Resurrection, as long as 
Muslims fight for it.” 

“fn the last day the wounds of those who 
have been wounded in the way of God will 
be evident, and will drop with blood, but 
their smell will be as the perfume of musk.” 

*« Being killed in the road of God covers all 
sins, but the sin of debt.” 

‘‘He who dies and has not fought for the 
religion, of Islam, nor has even said in his 
heart, ‘ Would to God I were a champion that 
could die in the road of God,’ is even as a 
hypocrite.” 
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“ Fighting in the road of God, or resolving 
to do so, is a divine duty. When your Imam 
orders you to go forth to fight, then obey 
him.” 

The following is the teaching of the Hanaft 
school of Sunnis on the subject of Jihad, as 
given in the Hidayah, vol. ii. p. 140 :— ‘ 

‘“‘The sacred injunction concerning war is 
sufficiently observed when it is carried on by 
any one party or tribe of Muslims, and it is 
then no longer of any force with respect to the 
rest. It is established as a divine ordinance, 
by the word of God, who said in the Qur’an, 
‘Slay the infidels,’ and also by a saying of 
the Prophet, ‘ Waris permanently established 
until the Day of Judgment’ (meaning the or- 
dinance respecting war). The observance, 
however, in the degree above mentioned, suf- 
fices, because war is not a positive injunction, 
as itis in its nature murderous and destruc- 
tive, and is enjoined only for the purpose of 
advancing the true faith or repelling evil from 
the servants of God; and- when this end ‘is 
answered by any single tribe or party of 
Muslims making war, the obligation is: no 
longer binding upon the rest, in the same 
manner as in the prayers for the dead—(if, 
however, no one Muslim were to make war, 
the whole of the Muslim, would incur the 
criminality of neglecting it)—and also because 
if the injunction were positive, the whole of 
the Muslims must consequently engage in war, 
in which case the materials for war (such as 
horses, armour, and so forth) could not be 
procured. Thus it appears that the obser- 
vance of war as aforesaid suffices, except 
where there is a general summons (that is, 
where the infidels invade a Muslim territory, 
and the Imam for the time being issues a 
general proclamation requiring all persons to 
go forth to fight), for in this case war becomes 
a positive injunction with respect to the whole 
of the inhabitants, whether men or women, 
and whether the Imam be a just or an un- 
just person; and if the people of that terri- 
tory be unable to repulse the infidels, then 
war becomes a positive injunction with respect 
to all in that neighbourhood; and if these 
also do not suffice it, then comes a positive 
injunction with respect to the next neighbours; 
and in same manner with respect to all the 
Muslims from east to west. 

“ The destruction of the sword is incurred 
by infidels, although they be not. the first 
aggressors, a8 appears fram various passages 
in the traditions which are generally received 
to this effect. 

“Tt is not incumbent upon infants to make 
war, a8 they are objects of compassion ; 
neither is it incumbent upon slaves or women, 
as the rights of the master, or of the hushand, 
have precedence ; noris it so upon the blind, 
the maimed, or the decrepid, as such are in- 
capable. If, however, the infidels make an 
attack upon a city or territory, in-this case 
the repulsion of them is incumbent upon all 
Muslims, insomuch that a wife may go forth 
without the eonsent of her husband, and a 


‘slave without the leave of his master, because 


war then becomes a positive injunction; .and 
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possession, either by bondage or by marriage, 
cannot come in competition with a positive 
injunction, as in prayer (for instance) or fast- 
ing. This is supposing a gencral summons; 
for without that it is not lawful for a woman 
or slave to go forth to make war without the 


consent of the husband or master, as there is. 


in this case no necessity for their assistance, 
since others suffice, and hence no reason 
exists for destroying the right of the husband 
or master on that account. If there be any 
fund in the public treasury, so long as the 
fund lasts any extraordinary exaction for 
the support of the warriors is abominable, 
because such exaction resembles a hire for 
that which is a service of God as much as 
prayer or fasting, and, hire being forbidden in 
these instances, so is it in that which re- 
sembles them. In this case, moreover, there 
is no occasion for any extraordinary exac- 
tions, since the funds of the public treasury 
are prepared to answer all emergencies of the 
Muslims, such as war, and so forth. if, how- 
ever, there be no funds in the public treasury, 
in this case the Imam need not hesitate to 
levy contributions for the better support of 
the warriors, because in levying a contribution 
the greater evil (namely, the destruction of 
the person) is repelled, and the contribution 
is the smaller evil, and the imposition of a 
smaller evil to remedy a greater is of no con- 
sequence. A confirmation of this is found in 
what is related of the Prophet, that he took 
various articles of armour, and so forth, from 
Safwan and ‘Umar; in the same manner also 


he took property from married men, and be- ° 


stowed it upon the unmarried, in order to en- 
courage them and enable them to go forth to 
fight with cheerfulness ; and he also used to 
take the horses from those who remained at 
home, and bestowed them upon those who 
went forth to fight on foot. When the Mus- 
lims enter the enemy’s country and besiege 
the cities or strongholds of the infidels, it is 
necessary to invite them to embrace the 
faith, because Ibn ‘Abbas relates of the Pro- 
phet that he never destroyed any without 
previously inviting them to embrace the faith. 
If, therefore, they embrace the faith, it is 
unnecessary to war with them, because that 
which was the design of the war is then ob- 
tained without war. The Prophet, moreover, 
has said we are directed to make war upon 
men only until such time as they shall con- 
fess, ‘There is no God but one God.’ But 
when they repeat this creed, their persons 
and properties are in protection (aman). If 
they do not accept the call to the faith, the 

must then be called upon to pay jezyah, 
or capitation tax, because the Prophet 
directed the commanders of his armies so to 
do, and also because by submitting to this tax 
war is forbidden and terminated upon the 
authority of the Qur’an. (This call to pay 
capitation tax, however, respects only those 
from whom the capitation tax is acceptable, 
for, as to apostates and the idolaters of Arabia, 
to call upon them to pay the tax is useless, 
since nothing is accepted from them but em- 
bracing the faith, as it is thus commanded in 
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the Qur’an). If those who are called upon to 
pay capitation tax consent to do so, they 
then become entitled to the same protection 
and subject to the same rules as Muslims, be- 
cause ‘Ali has declared infidels agree to a 
capitation tax only in order to render their 
blood the same as Muslims’ blood, and their 
property the same as Muslims’ property. 

“Tt is not lawful to make war upon any 
people who have never before been called to 
the faith, without previously ‘requiring them 
to embrace it, because the Prophet so in- 
structed his commanders, directing them to 
call the infidels to the faith, and also because 
the people will hence perceive that they are 


‘attacked for the sake of religion, and not for 


the sake of taking their property, or making 
slaves of their children, and on this considera- 
tion it is possible that they may be induced to 
agree to the call, in order to save themselves 
from the troubles of war. 

“Tf a Muslim attack infidels without pre- 
viously calling them to. the faith, ho is an 
offender, because this is forbidden; but yet if 
he do attack them before thus inviting them 
and slay them, and take their property, 
neither fine, expiation, nor atonement are due, 
because that which protects (namely, Islam) 
does not exist in them, nor are they under 
protection by place (namely, the Daru ‘l- 
Islam, or Muslim territory), and the mere 
prohibition of the act is not sufficient to sanc- 
tion the exaction either of fine or of atone- 
ment for property ; in the same manner as the 
slaying of the women or infant children of 
infidels is forbidden, but if, notwithstanding, 
a person were to slay such, he js not liable to 
a fine, It is laudable to call to the faith a 
people to whom a call has already come, in 
order that they may have the more full and 
ample warning; but yet this is not incum- 
bent, as it appears in the Traditions that the 
Prophet plundered and despoiled the tribe of 
al-Mustaliq by surprise, and he also agreed 
with Asimah to make a predatory attack 
upon Qubna at an early hour, and to set 
it on fire, and such attacks are not preceded 
by @ call. ‘(Qubna is a place in Syria: some 
assert it is the name of a tribe). 4 

“Tf the infidels, upon receiving the call, 
neither consent to it nor agree to pay capita- 
tion tax, it is then incumbent on the Muslims 
to call upon God for assistance, and to make 
war upon them, because God is the assistant 
of those who serve Him, and the destroyer of 
His enemies, the infidels, and it is necessary 
to implore His aid upon every occasion; the 
Prophet, moreover, commands us so to do. 
And having so done, the Muslims must then 
with God's assistance attack the infidels with 
all manner of warlike engines (as the Pro- 
phet did by the people of Ta'if), and must 
also set fire to their habitations (in the same 
manner as the Prophet fired Baweera), and 
must inundate them with water and tear up 
their plantations and tread down their grain 
because by these means they will become 
weakened, and their resolution will fail and 
their force be broken; these means are, there- 
fore, all sanctified by the law. 
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“ {t is no objection to shooting arrows or 
other missiles against the infidele that there 
may chance to be among them « Muslim in 
the way either of bondage or of- traffic, be- 
cause the shooting of arrows and so forth 
among the infidels remedies a general evil in 
the repulsion thereof from the whole body of 
Muslims, whereas the slaymg of a Muslim 
slave or trader is only a particular ovil, and 
so repel » general evil a particular evil must 
be adopted, and also because it seldom hap- 
pens that tho strongholds of the infidels are 
restitute of Muslims, since it is most probable 
that there are Muslims residing in them, 
either:m the way of bondage or of traffic, and 
hence, if the use of missile weapons were pro- 
hibited: on account of these Muslims, war 
would be obstructed. If the infidels in time 
of battle should make shields of Muslim chil- 
dren, or of Muslims, who are prisoners in 
their hands, yet there is no need on that 
aecount ‘to refrain from the use of missile 
weapors, for the reason already mentioned. 
It is requisite, however, that the Muslims in 
using such weapons aim at the infidels, and 
not at the children or the Muslim captives, 
because, as it is impossible in shooting to dis- 
tinguish precisely between them and the in- 
fidels, the person who discharges the weapon 
must make this distinction in his intention 
and design: by aiming at the infidels, and not 
at the others, since thus much is practicable, 
and the distinction must be made as far as 
is practicable. . 

“There is also neither fine nor expiation 
upon the warriors on account of such of their 
arrows or other missiles as happen to hit the 
children or the Muslims, because the war is 
in observance of a divine ordinance, and 
atonement is not due for anything which may 
happeniin the fulfilment of a divine ordinance, 
for otherwise men would neglect the fulfil- 
ment of the ordinance from an apprehension 
of becoming liable to atonement. It is other- 
wise in the case of a person eating the bread 
of enother when perishing for hunger, as in 
that instance atonement is due; although eat- 
ing the bread of other people, in such a 
situation, be a divine ordinance, because a 
person perishing for hunger will not refrain 
from eating the provision of another, from 
the apprehension of atonement, since his life 
depends upon it ; whercas war is attended with 
trouble and dangerous to life, whence men 
would be deterred, by apprebension of atone- 
ment, from engaging in it. There is no objection 
to the warriors carrying their Qur’ans and their 
women along with them, where the Muslim force 
is considerable, to such a degree as to afford a 
protection from the enemy, and not to admit 
of any apprehension from them, because in 
that case gaiety is most probable, and a thing 
which is most probable stands aud is ac- 
counted as a thing certain. If the force of 
the warriors be sinall (such as is termed 
a Surriyah), so as not to afford security from 
the enemy, in this case their carrying their 
women or Qur’ans along with them is repro- 
bated, because in such a situation taking 
those with them hi exposing them to dis- 
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| honour; and taking the Qur’an with them, in 


particular, is exposing it to contempt, since 
infidels scoff at the Qur'an, with a view of in- 
sulting the Muslims; and this is the true 
meaning of the saying of the Prophet, 
Carry not the Qu:’an along with you into 
the territory of the enemy’ (that is, of the in- 
fidels). Ifa Muslim go into an infidel camp 
under a protection, there is no objection to 
his taking his Qur’4n along with him, pro- 
vided these infidels be such as observe their 
engagements, because from these no violence 
is to be apprehended. 

“Tt is lawful for aged women to accompany 
an army, for the performance of such busi- 
ness as suits them, such as dressing victuals, 
adroinistering water, and preparing medicines 
ior the sick and wounded; but with respect 
to young women, it is better that they stay 
at home, as this may provent perplexity or 
disturbance. The women, however, must not 
engage in fight, as this argues weakness in 
the Muslims. Women, therefore, must not 
take any personal concern in battle unless in 
a case of absolute necessity; and it is not 
laudable to carry young women along with 
the army, either for the purpose of carnal 
gratification, or for service; if, however, the 
necessity be very urgent, female slaves may 
be taken, but not wives. A wifo must not 
engage ina fight but with the consent of-her 
husband, nor a slave but with the consent 
of his owner (according to what was already 
stated, that the right of the husband and the 
master has precedence), unless from neoes- 
sity where an attack is made by the enenty. 

“Tt does not become Muslims to break 
treaties or to act unfairly with respect to 
plunder or to disfigure people (by cutting off 
their ears and noses, and so forth) ; for as to 
what is related of the Prophet, that he dis- 
figured the Qorneans, it is abrogated by sub: 
sequent prohibitions. In the same manner it 
does not become Muslims to slay women or 
children, or men agéd, bedridden, or blind, 
because opposition and fighting are the only 
occasions which make slaughter allowable 
(according to ow dectors), and such persons 
are incapable of these. For the same reason 
also the paralytic are not to be slain, nor 
those who are dismembered of the right 
hand, or of the right hand and left foot. Ash- 
Shaiil maintains that aged men, or persons 
bedridden or blind, may be slain, because 
{according to him) infidelity is an occasion of 
slaughter being allowable, and this appears 
in these persons. What was before observed, 
however, that the paralytic or dismembered 
are not to be slain, is in proof against him, as 
infidelity appears in these also, yet still they 
are not slain, whence it is evident that mere 
infidelity is not a justifiable occasion of 
slaughter. The Prophet, moreover, forbade 
the slaying of infants or single persons, and 
once, when the Prophet saw a woman who 
was slain, he said, ‘ Alas! this woman did not 
tight, why, therefore, was she slain?’ But yet. 
if any of these persons be killed in war, or if 
a woman be a queen or chief, in this case ib 
is allowable to slay them, they being qualified 
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to molest the servants of God. So, also, if 
such persons as the above should attempt to 
fight. they may be slain, for the purpose of 
removing evil, and because fighting renders 
slaying allowahle. 

“A janatic must not be slain unless he 
fight, as such a person is. not responsible for 
his faith, but yet where he is found fighting 
it is necessary to slay him, for the removal 
of evil. 
or funatics may be slain so long as they are 
actually engaged in fight, but itis not allowed 
to kill them aiter they are taken prisoners, 
contrary to the case of others, who may be 
‘lain even after thoy are taken, as they are 
Niable to punishment because they are re- 
sponsible for théir faith. 

“A person who is insane occasionally 
stands, during his lucid intervals. in the same 
predicament 1s a sane person. 

“Tt is abominable in a Muslim to hegin 
fighting. with his father, who happens to be 
among tho infidels, nor must he slay him, he- 
cause God has said in the Qur’an, Honour 
thy father and thy mother.’ and also because 
the preservation of the fathoz’s life is inewm- 
bent upon the son, according to all the 
doetors, and the permission to fight with him 
would berepugnant to that sentiment. Lf, atso, 
the son ahould find the father, he must. not 
slay lam ‘himself, but must bold him in view 
urtil some-other come and slay him; forthus 
the end jis answered without the son slaying 
his father, which is an offence. 

“1f, however, the father attempt to slay 
the son, insomuch that the son is unable to 
repel Lim but by killing. him, in this case the 
yon need not. hesitate 1o slay him, because 
the design of the gon is merely to repel him, 
which is lawful: for if a Muslim were to draw 
his: sword with a design of killing his son, in 
guch @ way that the son is unable to repel 
him but by killing him, it is then lawful for 
ihe son to slay bis father, because his design 
is merely repulsion, In a casé, therefore, 
where the father is an‘infidel, and attempts 


to slay his son, it is Jawful for the son to | 


slay the father in self-dei'ence @ fortiori. 

“If the. [mam make peace with aliens, or 
with any particular tribe or body of them. 
and perceive it to be eligible for the Muslims, 
there need be no hesitation, because it is said 
in the Qur'an: ‘If the infidels be inclined to 
peace do ye likewise consent théreto,’ and 
also because the Prophet in the year of the 
punishment of Eubea, made a peace between 
the: Muslims and the people of Mecca for 
the space of ten ycars; peace, moreover is 
war in effeet where the interest of the Mns- 
{ims requires it, since the design of wa. is 
the removal of evil. and this js obtained by 
means of peace: contrary to where peace is 
not to the interest of the Muslims, for it is 
not in that case lawful. as. this would be 
abandoning war both apparently and in effect. 
It is bere, however, proper to observe that it 
ic not absolutely necessary to restrict a peace 
to the term above recorded (namely, ten 
years). because the end fer which peace is 


It is also to be observed that infants — 


made may be sometimes more effectually | 
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obtained by extending it to a longerterm. If 
the Imam make peace with the aliens for a 
single term (namely, ten years), and after- 
wards perceive that it is most advantagequs: 
for the Muslim’s interest to break it, he may 
in that case lawfully renew the war after 
giving them due notice, becauso, upon a 
change of the circumstances which rendered 
peace advisable, the breach of peace is war 
and the observance of it a desertion of war 
both in appearance and also in effect, and 
war is an ordinance, of (xed, and the forsaking 
of it is not. becoming (te Muslims). It is to 
be observed that.-giving due notice to the 
enemy is in this ¢ase indispensably requisite 
in such a manner that treachery may not be 
induced, since this is ferbidden. Jt is also 
requisite that such «deley be made in renew- 
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| ing the war with them, as may allow intclli- 


gence of the peace being breken off to be 


| universally -received among them, and for 


this such a-time suftices as may admit of the 
king or chief. of the enemy communicating 
the same to the different parts of their 
dominion, since by such a delay the charge of 


| treachery i8 avoided: 


“If the infidels act with perfidy in a 
peace, it is in such case lawful for the Imam 
to attack them without any previous notice, 
sincé the hreach of treaty in this instance 
oviginates with them, whence there is no 
ovcasion to commence the war on the part of 
the Muslims by giving them notice, It would 
be otherwise, however, if oniy a smell pacty 
of them were to violate the treaty by entering 
the Muslim territory and there committing 
robberies upon the Musliins, since this does 
not amount to a breach of treaty. If, more- 
over, this party be in force so as to be eapable 
of opposition, and openly fight with the Mus- 
lims, this is'a breach of treaty with respect 
to that party only, but not with respect te 
the rest of their nation or tribe, because, as 
this party have violated the treaty without 
any permission from their prince, the rest are 
not answerable for their act; whereas if they 
made their attack by permission of their 
prinee, the breach of treaty would be re- 
garded.as by the whole atl being virtnally 
hnplicated in it. 

« Tf the Imam make péace with the aliens in 
return for property, there is no seruple; 
because since peace may be lawfully made 
without any such gratification, it is also law 
fal in return for a gratification. This, how- 
ever, is enly where the Muslims stand ip 
need of the property thus to be acquired; for 
if they be not in necessity, making peace for 
property is not lawful, since peace is a deser- 
tion of war both in appearance and m effect. 
It is to be observed tliat if the Imam receive 
this property by sending 2 messenger and 
making peace without the Muslim troops 
entering the enémy’s territery, the object of 
disbursement of it is the same as that of 


| jizyah or eapitation-tax- that is, it is to be 


expended upon the warriors and not upon the 

oor. If, however, the property be taken 
after the Muslims have invaded the enemy, 
in this case it is as plunder, one-fifth going to 
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the Imam and the remainder to be divided 
among the troops, as the property has in fact 
been taken by force in this instance. It is 
ineumbent on the Imam to keep peace with 
apostates, and not to make war upon them, m 
order that they may have time to consider 
their situation, since it is to be hoped that 
they may again return to the faith. It is. 
therefore, lawful to delay fighting with them 
in a hope that they may again embrace 
Islam; butit is not lawful to take property 
trom them. If, however, the Imam should 
take property from them, it is not incumbent 
upon him to return it; as such property is not 
in-protection, If infidels harass the Muslims, 
and offer them peace m return for property, 
the Imam must not accede thereto, as this 
would be » degradation of the Muslim honour. 
and disgrace would be attached to all the 
parfies coneerned in it; this, therefore, is not 
lawful except where destruction is to be ap- 
prehended, in which case the purchasing a 
peace with property is lawful, because. it is a 
duty to repel destruction in every possible 
mode.” 

[For Khalifah ‘Umar’s. treatment of the 
garrison of Jerusalem when captured, see the 
treaty given in tke article JERUSALEM. | 


JIHAZ (je). (1) The wedding 
trousseau of a Muhammadan wife. Those 
vestments and furniture which a bride brings 
to her husband’s House, and which ever re- 
main the property of the wife. (Hidéyah, 


JTHAZ 


vol. iii. p. 100.) (2) The word-is also used. 


for the shroud of a dead Muslim. 

JINAYAH (&ke), pl. Jinayat. The 
legal torm for all offences committed against 
the person, such as murder. wounding, drown- 
ing, &e. 


JINN (+). [GENITI. | 
JIRAN (ylys).  “ Neighbours.” 


“ji a personmake a bequest to his neigh- 
bours ( jiran) it includes, according to some 
doctors, all those heuses which are wiibin 
forty enbits of his house in every direction. 
Some say it is forty houses on either side of 
his.” (See Baillie’s Dayest of Imamiyah Law, 
pp. 216, 246.) [NEIaHBouRS. } 


JIRIIS (Geery-). George, St. 
George of England. The author of the 
Ghiyasu *%-Lughch says that, “ Jirgis Bagiya is 
the name of a propbet who was ov several 
occasions killed by his people, and was again 
raised to life by God; and over and over again 
instructed and preached the way of God. He 
is called Baqiya on account of his being raised 
up trom the dead.” This seems to be a wild 
anfl exaggerated account of the story of 
George of Cappadocia. who suffered death in 
the first year of the reign of Julian. It is a 
mystery how this George ever was admitted 
into the Christian Calendar at all_and -still 
more marvellous how he became a Muham- 
madan pyophet. as well as the patron gaint 
of England. Jalalu ‘d-din as-Suyati, in his 
History of the Temple of Jerusalem, says 
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Jirjis was at Damascus in the time of 
Mu‘awiyah the Khalifah. |av-KHIZR-) 


 JIZYAH (dye). The capitation 
tax, which is levied by Muhammadan rulers 
upon subjects who are of a different faith, 
but claim protection (gman). It is founded 
upon 4 direct injunction of the Qur’sn: 
“Make war upon such of those. to: whom the 
Scriptures have been given, as believe not in 
God or in the last day, and forbid not that 
which God and his Apostles have forbidden, 
and who proféss not the profession of truth. 
until they pay trzhute (jizyah} oot of then 
hand, and they be humbled.” 

| According to the Aiddyah (vol ii p. 211). 
jizyah is of two kinds; that which is esta- 
blished yoluntarily, and that which is en- 
ferced. The nsual rate is one dinar for 
every male person, females and children 
being exempt according to Aba Hani- 
fah, but included by Ash-Shafl‘i, It 
should be imposed a Jews, and Chris- 
tians, and Magians, but it shonid not be 
accepted from -the Arabian idolators, 
or from apostates, who shouid he killed. 
But from idolators of other countcies than 
Avabia it may be accepted. lt should not be 
levied upon monks, or hermits, or paupers, 
or slaves. He who pays the capitation tax 
and obtains protection from the Muhamma- 
dan state is called a ztmmi. 


JOB. Arabic Aiya) (wept). Men- 
tioned in the Quran as a prophet and an 
example of patience. 

Stirah xxi. 83,84: “And remember Job: when 
he erijéd to his Lord, ‘ Truly evil hath touched 
me: but Thon art the most merciful of those 
who show mercy.” So we heard him, and 
lightened the barden of his woe; and we gaye 
him back bis family, and as many more with 
them,.—a mercy from us, and a memorial for 
those who serve us.” 

Stirah xxxviii. 40-44; “And remember our 
servant Job when he cried to his Lord, 
‘ Verily, Satan hath laid on me diseage aud 
pain.” ‘Stamp,’ said we, ‘with thy foot. 
This is to wash with; cool. and to drink.” And 
we gave him back his family, and as many 
more with them in our mercy; and for a 
monition to men of judgment. And we said, 
‘Take in ibine hand a rod, and strike with it, 
nor break thine oath.’ Verily. we found him 
patient! How excellent a servant, one who 
turned to us, was he!” 

Sirah iv. 161: “And we have inspired 
thee as we inspired .... Jesus and Job 


; and Jenah, and Aaron, and Solomon.” 


Strah vi. 84: * And we have guided... . 
David and Solomon, and-Job, and J. oseph.” 

Mr... Sale, following the commentators 
al-Jalalan and al-Baizawi, says: **The Mu- 
hammadan writers tell us that Job was of 
the race of Esau, and was blessed with a 
numerous family and abundant riches, but 
that, God proved him by taking away all that 
he had, even his chifldren, who were killed by 
the fall of a house: notwithstanding which. 
he coutinued to serve God and to return Him 
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thanks as usual; that he was then, struck 
with a filthy disease, his body ‘being full of 


worms and so offensive that as he lay on the _ 


dunghill none could bear to come near him; 
that his wife, however (whom some call 
Rahmeh the daughter of Ephraim the son of 
Joseph, and others Makhir the daughter of 
Manaases), attended him with great patience, 
supporting him with what she earned by her 


labour; but that the devil appearing to her - 


one day, after having reminded her of her 
past. prosperity, promised her that if she 
would worship him he would restore all 
‘they. had lost: whereupon she asked her 
husband’s consent, who was so angry at the 
proposal, that he swore, if he recovered, to 
give his wife a hundred stripes; and that 
after his affliction his wealth increased, his 
wife also becoming young and handsome 
again, and bearing him twenty-six sons, 
Some, to express the great riches which were 
bestowed on Job after his sufferings, say he 
had two threshing-floors, one for wheat and 
the other for barley, and that God sent two 
clouds, which rained gold on the one and 
silver on the other till they ran over. The 
traditions differ as to.the continuance of Job’s 
calamities: one will have it to be eighteen 
years: another, thirteeri; another, three; 
and another, exactly seven years seven 
months and seven hours, : 


JOHN BAPTIST. Arabic Yahya 
(css). Mentioned three times in the Qur’an. 
The x1xth Sirah opens with an account of 
the Birth of John the Baptist :— : 
“A recital of thy Lord’s mercy to his 
servant Zacharias; when he called upon his 
Lord with secrot calling, and said: ‘O Lord, 
verily my bones are weakened, and the hoar 
hairs glisten on-my head, and never, Lord, 
have I prayed to Thee with ill success. But 
now I have fears for my kindred after me; 
and my wife is barren: give me, then, a suc- 
cessor as Thy special gift, who shall be my 
heir and an heir of the family of Jacob: and 
make him, Lord, well pleasing to Thee. ‘O 
Zacharias! verily we announce to thee a 
son,—his name John: that name We have 
iven to none before him.’ He said: ‘O my 
ord! how whe my wife is barren shall I 
have a son, and when I have now reached old 
age, failing in my powers?’ He said: ‘So 
shall it be. Thy Lord hath said, Easy is this 
to me, for I created thee aforetime when thou 
wast nothing.’ He said: ‘ Vouchsafe me, O 
my Lord! a sign.’ He said: ‘Thy sign shall 
be that for three nights, though sound in 
health, thou speakest not to man.’ And he 
came forth from the sanctuary to his people, 
and made signs to them to sing praises morn 
and even, We said: ‘O John! receive the 
Book with purpose of heart’:—and. We be- 
stowed on him wisdom while yet a child ; and 
mercifulness from: Ourself, and purity; and 
pious was he, and duteous to his parents; 
and not proud, rebellions. And peace was on 
him on the day he was born, and the day of 
his.death, and shall be on the day when he 
shall be ralked to life!” 
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Sirah xxi. 89: And Zacharias; when he 
called upon his Lord: saying,‘O my Lord, 
leave me not childless: but there is no better 


-heir than Thyself.’ So we heard him, and 


gave him John, and we made his wife fit for 
child-bearing.. Verily, these vied in good- 
ness, and called upon us with love and fear, 
and humbled themselves before us.” 

Sirah vi.. 85: “And we guided .... 
Zacharias, and John, and Jesus, and Hliag, 
all righteous ones.” 


JOKING. Arabic Minds (ely). It 
is said Muhammad was fond of jesting, but Ibn 
‘Abbas relates that the Prophet said, “Do 
not joke with your brother Muslim to hurt 
him.” 

Anas relates that the Prophet said to an old 
woman, “ No old woman will enter Paradise.” 
The cold woman said “ Why?” And the Pro- 
phet said, “Because it is written in the 
Qur’an (Stirah lvi. 35) ‘We have made them 
virgins.’ There will be no old women in 
heaven.”, (Mishkat, book xxii. ch. xii.) 


JONAH. Arabic Yrinus (92). 
Mentioned in the Qur’an as a prophet, and as 
Sahibu *l-Hut and. Zu ‘n-Nun, “He of the 
Fish.” 

Sirah xxxvii. 139-148: * Jonas, too, was one 
of the Apostles (mursalin), when he fied unto 
the laden ship, and lots were cast, and he was 
doomed, and the fish swallowed him, for he 
was blameworthy. But had he not been of 
those who praise Us, in its ‘belly had he 
surely remained, till the day of resurrection. 
And we cast him on the bare shore—and he 
was sick ;—and we caused a gourd-plant to 
grow up over him, and we sent him to a 
hundred thousand persona, or even more, und 
because they believed, we continued their 
enjoyments for a season.” 

Sirah lxviii. 48-50: “ Patiently then await 
the judgment of thy Lord, and be not like 
him who, was in the fish (Safbu ’/-Hut), 
when in deep distress he cried to God. Had 
not favour from his Lord reached him, cast 
forth would be have been on the naked shore, 
overwhelmed with shame: but his Lord chose 
him and made him of the just.” 

Strah x. 98 (called the Suratu Yunus): 


.“ Verily they against whom the decree of thy 


Lord is pronounced, shall not believe, even 
though every kind of sign come unto them, 
till they behold the dolorous torment! Were 
it otherwise, any city, had it believed, might 
have found its safety in its faith. But it was 
so, only with the people of Jonas. When 
they believed, we delivered them from the 
penalty of shame in this world, and provided 
for them for a-time. But if thy Lord had 
pleased, verily all who are in the earth would 
have believed together. What! wilt thou 
compel men to become. believers ? ” 

Strah vi. 86: “We guided . .\,. Ishmael 
and Elisha, and Jonah, and Lot.” 

Sirah xxi. 87: “And Zu ’n-Nin (he of 
the fish), when he went on his way in anger, 
and thought that we had no power over him.: 
But in the darkness he cried,‘ There is vo 
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God but Thou: Glory ke unto Thee! Verily, 
I have been one of ibe evil doers’; so we 
heard him and rescued him from misery: for 
thus rescue we the faithful.” 

(Sale, in his Notes on the Quran, quoting 
from al-Jalalin and al-Baizawi, says ; “ When 
Jonah first began to exhort the people to re- 
pentance, instead of hearkening to him, they 
used him very ill, so that he was obliged to 
Jeave the city, threatening them at his de- 
parture that they should be destroyed within 
three days, or, as others say, within forty. 
But when the time drew near, and they saw 
the heavens overcast with a black cloud 
which shot forth fire and filled the air with 
smoke and hung directly over the city, they 
were in a terrible consternation, and getting 
into the fields, with their families and cattle, 
they put on sackcloth and humbled them- 
selves before God, calling aloud for pardon 
and sincerely repenting of their past wicked- 
ness. Whereupon God was pleased to forgive 
them, and the storm blew over. It is said 
that the fish, after it had swallowed Jonah, 
swam after the ship with its head above water, 
that the prophet might breathe; who con- 
tinued to praise God till the fish came to land 
and vomited him out. Some imagine Jonah’s 
plant to have been a fig; and others, the méz 
(or banana), which bears very large leaves 
and excellent fruit, and that this plant 
witbered the next morning, and that Jonah 
being much eoncefned at it God made a re- 
monstrance to him in behalf of the Ninevites, 
agreeably to what is recorded in: Scvipture.”] 


JORDAN. Arabic Ardan, Urdunn 
(wo). Referring to Sirah iii, 39, the 
leyend is that the priests threw lots, by 
easting arrows into the river Jordan, as to 
which should take charge of the Virgin Mary 
after the Annunciation, “Thou wert not by 
them when they threw their Jots which of 
them should take care of Mary, nor wert 
thou by them when they did dispute.” 


JOSEPH. Arabic Yasuf (Wty). 
The son of Jacob, and, according to the Qur’in, 
- wae prophet. (Siirahs vi, 84; xl. 
36. ; 

The account cf Joseph occupies a whole 
chapter in the Qur'an, entitled the Chapter of 
Yusuf (Sirah xii). Al-Baiziwi says that 
certain Jews mstigated the Quraish to inquire 
of Muhammad the story of Joseph and his 
family going into Egypt, and that in order to 
prove the trath of lis mission, God sent Mu- 
hammed this chapter, the Sdratu Yusu/, from 
heaven. The same writer saya it is a most 
Meritorious chapter, for whosoever shall read 
it and teach it to others shall have an easy 
death. (See al-Baiziwi in loco. 

The story of Yusuf wa Zulaikhah is one of 
the most popular love songs in the Mast. It 
was produced in Persian verse by Naru ’d- 
din ‘Abdu ’r-Rahmin ibn Ahmad Jami, a.H: 
898, And the Shaikh Hamdu ah ibn Shamsi 
*d-din Muhammad {a.u, 909), rendered it into 
Tarki verse. 


The author of the Akhldq-t-Jaldli gays: 
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“We have it amungst the sayings of Muham- 
mad that wemen should be forbidden to read 
or listen to the history of Joseph (as lold in 
the Qur'an), lest it lead to their swerving 
from the rule of chastity.” (Thompson’s 
edition, ) 

We give the account as told in the Qur'an, 
with the commentators’ remarks in zta/ics. as 
rendered by Mr. Lane in his Selections from 
the Kuran (new ed. by Mr. S. Lane Poole). the 
account of Joseph’s temptation, whieh Mr. 
Lane omits, being added from Rodwel’s 
translation of the Qur'an :— 

“ Remember, when Joseph said unto his 
father, O my father, verily I saw zn sleep eleven 
stars and the sun and the moon: I saw them 
making obeisance unto me. He replied, Omy 
child, relate not thy vision to thy breturen, 
lest they contrive a plot against thee, know- 
ing its interpretation to be that they are the 
stars and that the sur is thy mother and the 


mocn thy father for the devil is unto mana 


manifest enemy And thus, as thou sawest, 
thy Lord will choose thee, and teach thee the 

interpretation of events, or dreams, and will 
accomplish his favour upon thee by the gift of 
prophecy, and upon the fariily of Jacob, as He 
accomplished it upon thy fathers before. 

Abraham and Isaac; for thy Lord is knowing’ 
and wise.—Verily in the hestory of Joseph and 

his. brethren are signs to the inquirers;— 
When they (the brethren of Joseph) said, one 
to another, Verily Joseph and his brother Ben 

jorun are dearer unto our lather than we- and 

we are a number of men; verily our father is 
in a manifest error; slay ye Joseph, or drive 

him away into a distant land; so the face of 
your father shall be directed alone unto you, 
regarding no other, and ye shall be after it. 2 
just people :—a speaker among them. namely 
Judah, said, Slay not Joseph, but threw. him 
to the bottom of the well; then. some of the 
travellers may light upon him, if ye de this. 
And they were satisfied therewith, They said, 
O our fathor, wherefore dost thou not intrust 
us with Joseph, when verily we are faithful 
unto him? Send him with us to-morrow 
into the. plain, that he may divert himself and 
sport; and we will surely take care of him. 
-—He replied, Verily your taking him away 
will grieve me, and I fear lest the wolf de- 
your him while ye are heedless of him. They. 
said, Surely if the wolf devour him, when we 
are a number of men, we shall in that case be 
indeed weak. So he sent him with them. And 
when they went away with him, and agreed 
to put him at the bottom of the well, they did 
so, They pulled off his shirt, after they had 
beaten him, and had treated him with contempt 
and had desired to slay him; and they let him 
down ; and when he had arrived half-woy down 
the well they let him fall, that ‘he might «ie; 
and he fell into the water. He then betook 
himself to a mass of rock; and they called to 
him; so he answered them, imagining that they 
would have mercy upon him. They however de- 
sired to crush him with a piece of ‘rock ; bus 
Judah prevented them. And We said unto him 
by revelation, while he was in the well (and he 
was seventeen years of age, or less), to gutet 
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his heart, Thou shalt assuredly declare unto | 


them this their action, and thoy shall not know 
thee at the time. And they came to their 
father at nightfall weeping. They said, O 
our father, we went to run races, and left 
Joseph with our clothes, and the wolf de- 
voured him; and thou wilt not believe 
us, though we speak truth. And the 
brought false blood upon his. shirt. Jaco 
said unto them, Nay, your minds have made a 
thing seem pleasant unto you, and ye have 
done it; but patience is seemly, and God’s 
assistance ix implored with respect to that 
which ye relate. 

“And travellers came on their way from 
Midian to Egypt, and alighted near the well ; 
and they sent their drawer of water, and he 


let down his bucket into the well: so Joseph 


caught hold tpon tt, and the man drew him 
Sorth ; and when he saw him, he said, O good 
news! This is a -young man!—And his 
brethren thereupon knew his case: wherefore 
they came unto him, and they concealed his 
case, making him as a piece of merchandise ; 
for ..they said, He is our slave who hath 
ahsconded. And Joseph was silent, fearing lest 
they. should slay him. And God knew that 
which they did. And they sold him for a 
mean price, [for] some dirhems counted 
down, twenty, or two-ana-twenty; and they 
were indifferent to him. The travellers then 
brought him to Egypt, and he who had bought 


him sold him for twenty déendrs and a pair of 


shoes and two yarments, And the Egyptian 
who bought him, namely, Kitfeer (Qitfir or 
Itfir), said unto his wife Zeleekha (Zalikha), 
Treat bim hospitably; peradventure he may 
be advantageous to us or we may adopt 
him as a son. For he was childless, And 
thus We prepared an establishment for 


Joseph in the land of Egypt, to teach him — 


the interpretation of events, or dreams; 
for God is well able to effect His purpose ; 
but the greater number of men, namely, 
the unbelierers, know not this, And when he 
had attained his age of strength (thirty yea s, 
or three-and-thirty), We bestowed on him 
wisdom and knowiedge in matlers of religion, 
sig he was sent as a prophet ; for thus do 

e recompense the well-doers.” (Sirah xti. 
4-22.) 

“¢ And she in whose house he was, conceived 
a passion for him, and she shut the doors and 
said, ‘Come hither.’ He said, ‘God keep me! 
Verily, my lord. hath given me a good howe: 
and the injurious shall not prosper.’ 

“But she longed for him; and He had 
longed for her had he not seen a token from 
his Lord. Thus we averted evil and defile- 
ment from him, for he was one of our sincere 
servants. 

‘6 And they both made for the door, and she 
rent his shirt behind; and at the door they 
mether lord. ‘ What,’ said she, ‘ shail be the 
recompense of him who would do evil to thy 
family, buf a prison or a sore punishment ?’ 

‘He said, ‘She solicited me to evil.’ And 
a witness out of ber own family witnessed 

If his shirt be rent in front she speaketh 
truth, and he isa liar 


‘ing him ceuse. 
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“¢ But if his shirt be rent behind, she lieth 
and he is true.’ 

* And when his lord saw his shirt torn be- 
hind, he said,‘ This is one of your devices ! 
verily your devices are great ! 

“*¢ Joseph! leave this affair. And thou, O 
wife, ask pardon for thy crime, for thou hast 
sinned,’ 

“And in tue city, the women said, ‘The 
wife of the Prince hath solicited her sérvant :. 
he hath fired her with his love: but we 
cloarly seo her manifest error.’ 

‘‘And when she heard of their cabal, she 
sent. to them and got ready a banquet: for 
them, and gave each one of them a knife, and 
said, ‘Joseph shew thyself to them.’ And 
when they saw him they were amazed at him, 
and cut their hands, and said, ‘ God keep us! 
This is no man! This is no other than a 
noble angel!’ 

“She said, ‘This is he about whom ye 
blamed me. I wished him to yield to my de- 
sires, but he stood firm. But if he obey not 
my command, he shall surely be cast into 
prison, and become one of the despised.’ 

‘“ He said, ‘O my Lord! I prefer the prison 
to compliance with their bidding: but unless 
thou turn away their snares from me, I shall 
play the youth with them, and become one of 
the unwise.’ 

* And his Lord heard him and turned aside 
their snares from him: for He is the Hearer, 
the Knower.” (Rodwell, Surah xii. 23-34.) 

“Then it seemed good unto them, after 
they had seen the signs of hts innocence, to 
imprison him. They will assuredly imprison him 
for a time, until the talk of the people respect- 
So they imprisoned him. And 
there entered with him into the prison two 
young men, servants of the king, one of whom, 
was his cup-bearer and the other was his vic- 
tualler. And they found that he interpreted 
dreams; wherefore one of them, namely, the 
cup-bearer, said, { dreamed that I was press- 
ing grapes: and the other said, I dreamed 
that I was carrying upon my head some 
bread, whereof the birds did eat: acquaint us 
with the interpretation thereof; for we see 
thee to be one of the beneficent.—He replied, 
There shall] not come unto you any food 
wherewith ye shall be fed in a dream, but 1 
will acquaint you with the interpretation 
thereof when ye are awake, before the znter- 
pretation of it come unto you. This is a part 
of that which my Lord hath taught me. 
Verily I have abandoned the religion of a 
people who belleve not in God and who dis 
believe in the world to come; and I follow 
the religion of my fathers, Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob. It is not fit for us to asso- 
ciate anything with God. This knowledge of 
the unity hath been given us of the bounty of 
God towards us and towards mankind; but 
the greater number of men are not thankful 
O ye two companions (or ¢rmates) of the pri 
Son, are sundry lords better, or is God, the 
One, the Almighty? Ye worship not, boside 
Him, aught gave names which ye and yom 
fathers have given lo idols, concerning which 
God hath not sent down any convincing 
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proof. Jndgment belongeth not [unto any] 
save unto God alone. He hath commandod 
that ye worship not any but Him This is 
the right religion ; but the greater number of 
men know not. O ye two companions of the 

rison, as to one of you, namely, the cup- 

earer, he will serve wine unto his lord as 
Jormerty ; and as to the other, he will be cru- 
cified, and the birds will eat from off his 
head.—- Upon this they said, We dreamed not 
aught. He replied, The thing is decreed con- 
cerning which ye (did) ask a determination, 
whether ye have spoken truth or have lied. 
And he said unto him whom he judged to be 
the person who should escape of them two, 
namely the cup-bearer, Mention me unto thy 
lord, and say unto him, In the prison is a youn 
man imprisoned unjusily—And he went fort 
But the devil caused him to forget to men- 
tion Joseph unto his lord: so he remained in 
the prison some years: it is said, seven ; and 
at is said, twelve. 

“And the king of Lgypt, Hr Reiydn 
the son of El-Weleed (Raiyan thn al- Walid 
al-‘Imligi), said, Verily I saw in a dream 
seven fat kine which seven lean kine devoured, 
and seven green ears of corn and seven other 
ears dried up. O ye nobles, explain unto me 
my cream, if ye interpret 2 dream.—They re- 
plied, These are confused dreams, and we 
know not the interpretation of dreams, And 


he who had escaped, of the two young men, 


namely the cup-bearer, said (for he remembered 
after 2 time: the condition of Joseph), 1 will 
acquaint you with the interprotation thereof ; 
wherefore send me. So they sent him: and he 
came unto Joseph, and said, O Joseph, O thou 
of great veracity, give us an explanation 
respecting seven fat kine which seven lean 
kine devoured, and seven green ears of coru 
and other seven dried up, that I may return 
unto the men (the king and his companionis), 
that they may know the interpretation thereof. 
He replied, Ye shall sow seven years as 
usual: (this is the interpretation of the seven 
fat kine:) and what ye reap do ye leave in 
its ear, lest tt spoil; except a little, whereof 
ye shall eat. Then there shall come, after 
that, seven grievous [years]: (this is the tn- 
taterpretation of the seven lean kine:) they 
shall consume what ye shall have provided 
for them, of the grain sown in the seven years 
of plenty, except a little which ye shall have 
kept. Then there shall come, after that, a 
year wherein men shall be aided with rain, 
and wherein they shall press.grapes and other 
Jruits—And the king said, hes the mes- 
senger came unto him and acquainted him with 
the interpretation of the dream, Bring unto me 
him who hath interpreted it.” (Sarah xii, 
35-50.) 

“ And when the messenger came to Joseph, 
he said, ‘Go back to thy lord, and ask him 
what meant the women who cut their hands, 
verily my lord knoweth the snare they laid.’ 
Then, said the Prince to the women, * What 
was your purpose when ye solicited Joseph ?’ 
They said, ‘God keep us! we -know not 
any ill of him.’ The wife of the Prince said, 
‘Now doth the trath appear. It was I who 


- fram me, nor shall ye approach moe.—T 
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would have led him into unlawful love, and 
he is assuredly one of the truthful.’ ‘This,’ 
said Joseph, ‘that my lord may learn that I 
did not in his absence play him false, and 
that God guideth not the machinations of 
deceivers. Yet do.I not absolve myself: 


_ verily the heart is prone to evil, save those 


on which my Lord has mercy. Lo! wy 
Lord is Gracious, Forgiving, Merciful.’ And 
the King said, ‘ Bring him to me: I will take 
him for my special service.” (Rodwell, 
Siirab xii 50-54.) 

“ And when he had spoken unto him, he 
said unto him, Thou art this day firmly esta- 
blished with us, and intrusted with our 
affairs. What then seest thou fit for us to do? 
—He answered, Collect provision, and sow 
abundant seed in these plemiful years, and 
store up the grain in its ear; then the people will 
come unto thee that they may obtain provision from 
thee. The king said, And who will act for me 
in this affair? Joseph said, Set me over the 
granaries of the land; for Iam careful and 
knowing.—Thus did We prepare an establish- 
ment for Joseph in the land, that he might 
take for himself a dwelling therein wherever 
he pleased.—And zt ts related that the king 
crowned him, and put a ring on,his finger. and 
instated him en the place of Kitfeer, whom he 
pascal pi his office; after which, Kitfeer 
died, and thereupon the king married him te 
his wife Zeleekha, and she bore him two,sons. 
We bestow Our mercy on whom We please, 
and We cause not the reward of the well- 
doers to perish: and certainly the reward of 
the world to come is better for those who 
have believed and have feared. 

“And the years of scarcity began, and 
afflicted the dand of Canaan and Syria, and the 
brethren of Joseph came, except Benjamin, to 
procure provision, having heard that the governor 
of Egypt gave food for tts price. And they 
went m unto him, and he knew them; but 
they knew him not; and they spake unto him 
in the Hebrew language ; whereupon he said, as 
one who distrusted them, What hath brought 
you to my country? So they answered, For 
corn. ut he said, Perhaps ye are spies. 
They replied, God preserve us from being spies f 
He said, Then whence are ye? They answered, 
From the land of Canaan, and our father is 
Jacob the prophet of God. He said, And hath 
he sons beside rage They answered, Yea: we 
were twelve; but the youngest of us went away, 
and perished in the desert, and he was the 
dearest of us unto him; ond his uterine brother 
remained, and he retained him that he might 


. console himself thereby for the loss of the other. 


And Joseph gave drdevs to lodge them, and to 
treat them generously, And when he had fur- 
nished them with their provision, and given 
them their full measure, be said, Bring me your 
brother from your father, aamely, Benjamin, 
that I niay know your veracity in that ye have 
satd, Do ye not see that I give full measure, 
and that J'am the most hospitable of the re- 
ceivers of guests? But if ye bring him not, 
there shall be no measuring of corn for io 


replied, We will solicit his father for miavcne 
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we will surely perform that. And -he said 
unto his young men, Put their money, which 
they brought as the price of the corn, in their 
sacks, that they may know it when they have 
returned to their family: peradventure they 
will return to us; for they will not deem it 
lawful to keep tt.—-And when they returned to 
their father, they said, O our father, the mea- 
suring of corn is denied us tf thou send not our 
brother unto him; therefore send with us our 
brother, that we may obtain measure; and we 
will surely take care of him. He said, Shall 
Tintrust you with him-otherwise than as. I in- 
trusted you with his brother Joseph before? But 
God is the best guardian, and He is the most 
merciful of those who show mercy.—And 
when they opened their goods, they found their 
money had been retaorned unto them. They 
said, O our father, what desire we of the gene- 
rosity of the king greater than this? Thia our 
money hath been returned unto us; and we 
will provide corn for our family, and will take 
care of our brother, and shall receive a camel- 
load more, for.our brother. .This is a quantity 
easy unto the king, by reason of his munijicence. 
—He said, I will by no means send him with 
you until ye give me a solemn promise by 
God that ye will assuredly bring him back 
unto me unless an inevitoble and insuperable 
impediment encompass you. And they complied 
weth- this his desire. And when they had 
given him their solemn promise, he said, God 
is witness of what we say. And he sent him 
with them; and he said, O my sons, enter not 
‘the city of Misr by one gate; but enter by 
different gates; lest the evil eye fall upon 
you. But I shall not avert from you, by my 
saying this, anything decreed to befall you trom 
God: Z only say this from a feeling of com- 
passion. Judgment belongeth not unto any 
save unto God alone. On Him do I rely, and 
on Him let those rely who rely. 

“ And when they entered 2s their father 
had commanded them, separately, it did not 
avert from them anything decreed to befall 
them from God, but only satisfied a desire in 
the soul of Jacob, which he accomplished ; 
that is, the desire of averting the evil eye, 
arising froma feeling of compassion: and he 
was endowed with knowledge, becanse We 


had taught him: but the greater number of © 


men, namely the unbelievers, know not God’s 
inspiration of his saints. And whenthey went 
in unto Joseph, he received unto him (or 
pressed unto him) his brother. Hoe said, 
Verily, I am thy brother: therefore be not 
sorrowful for that which they did from envy 
tous. And he commanded him that he should 
not inform them, and agree with a that he 
should employ a stratagem to retain him wi 

se ee ace he had furnished them with 
their provision, he put the cup, which was a 
measure made of gold set with jewels, in the 
sack of his brother Benjamin. Then a crier 
cried, after they had gone forth from the 
chamber of Joseph, © company of travellers, 
yo are surely thieves. They said (and turned 
unto them), What is it that ye miss? They 
answered, We miss the King’s measure; and 
to him who shall bring it shall be given a 
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camel-load of com, and I am surety for it, 
namely the load. They replied, By God! ye 
well know that we have not come to act cor- 
ruptly in the land, and we have not been 
thieves. The crier and his companions said, 
Then what shall be the recompense of him 
who hath.stolen it, if ye be liars in your sa, ings 
We. have not been thieves,—and it be ound 


_ among you? They answered, His recompense 
‘shall be that he in whose sack it shall be 


found shall-be made a slave: he, the thief, 
shall be compensation for it; namely, for 
the thing stolen. Such was the usage of the 
Samaly of Jacob. Thus do We recompense the 
offenders who are guilty of theft.—So the 

turned towards Joseph, that he might searc 

their sacks. And he began with their sacks, 
and searched them before the. sack of ‘his 
brother Benjamin, lest he should be suspected. 
Then he took it forth (namely the measure 
from the sack of his brother. Thus, -sast 

God, did: We contrive a stratagem for Joseph. 
It was not lawful for him to take his bro- 
ther as @ slave for theft by the law of thé 
king of Egypt (for his recompense by his law 
was‘ beating, and a fine of twice the value of 
the thing stolen; not the being made a slave), 
unless God had pleased, by inspiring him ta 
inquire of his brethren and inspiring them to 
reply according to their usage. We exalt unto 
degrees of knowledge and honour whom We 
please, as Joseph; and there is who is know- 
ing about everyone else endowed with know- 
ledge.—They said, If he steal, a brother of 
his hath stolen before; namely, Joseph; for 
he stole an idol of gold belonging to the father 
of his mother, and broke tt, that he might not 
worship it. And Joseph concealed it in his 
mind, and did not discover it tothem. He 
said within himself, Ye are in a worse condi- 
tion than Joseph and his brother, by reason of 
your haying stolen your brother from your father 
and your having treated him unjustly ; and God 
well knoweth what ye state concerning him.— 
They said, O prince, verily he hath & father; 
a very old man, who loveth him more than us, 
ard consoleth himself by him for the lose of his 
son who hath berthed: and the separation of 
him grieveth him; therefore take one of us 
as @ slave in his stead; for we see thee [to be 
one] of the beneficent. He replied, God-pre- 
serve us from taking [any] save him in 
whose posseséion we found our property; for 
then (2/ we took another), we [should be] un+ 
just. — 

And when they despaired of optaining him, 
they retired to confer privately together. The 
chief of them in age (namely, Reuben, ‘or in 
Judgment, namely, Judah), said, Do ye not know 
that your father hath obtained of you a 
solemn promise in the name of God, with 
respect of your brother, and how ye formerly 
failed of your duty with respect to Joseph? 
Therefore I will by no means depart from the 
land of Hgypt until my father give me per- 
mission to return to him, or God decide for me 
by the delivery of my brother; and He is the 
best, the most just, of those who decide. Re- 
turn ye to your father, and say, O our father 

verily thy son hath committed theft, and we 
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bore not testimony against him save according 
to that which we knew of a certainty. by our 
seeing the cup in his sack; and we were not 
acquainted with what was unseen by us when 
we gave the solemn promise: had we known that 
he would commit theft, we had not taken him. 
And send thou, and,ask the people of the city 
in which we have been (namely, Misr) and the 
company of travellers with whom we have 
arrived (who were a people of Canoun): and 
we are surely speakers of truth.—-So they re- 
turned to him, and said unto him those words. 
He. replied, Nay, your minds have made a 
thing seem pleasant unto you, and ye have 
done it (he suspécted them, on account of their 
former conduct in the case of Joseph): hut pa- 
tience is seemly : peradventure God will bring 
them back (namely, Joseph and his brother) 
unto.me, together; for He is the Knowing 
with respect to my case, the Wise zn His acts. 
And he turned from them, and said, O! my 
Sorrow for Joseph! And his eyes became 
white in consequence of mourning, and he 
was oppressed with silent grief. They said, By 
God, thou wilt not cease to think upon Joseph 
until thou. be at the point of death, or be of the 
number of the dead. He replied, I only com- 
plain of my great and unconceslable grief and 
wy sorrow unto God; not unto any bestde Him; 
Jor He it is unto whom complaint is made with 
advantage; and I know by reyelation from 
God what ye know not; namely, that the dream 
of Joseph was true, and that he is living. Then 
he said, O my sons, go and seek news of 
Joseph and his brother; and despair not of 
the mercy of God ; for none.despaireth of the 
mercy of God except the unbelicving people. 
“So they departed towards Egypt, unto 
Joseph; and when they went in unto him, 
they said, O Prince, distress (that is, hunger) 
hath affeeted us and our family, and we have 
come with paltry money (zt was base money, 
or some other sori): yet give us full measure, 
und be charitable to us, by excusing the bad- 
ness of our money; for God recompenseth 
those who act charitably. And he had pity 
upon them, and compassion affected him, and he 
lifted up the curtam that was between him and 
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Abraham, which he wore when he was cast into 

the yire: it was on his, that is, Joseph’s neck, 

appended as an amulet, in the well ; andzt was 
» from paradise : Gabriel commanded him to send 
it, and said, In it its its odour, that is. the 
odour of paradise, and it shall not be cast upon 
/ any one afflicted with a disease but he shall be 
restored to health), and cast it, said Joseph, 
upon the face of my father: he shall recover 
his sight ; and bring unto me all your family. 
—And when the company of travellers had 
gone forth from El-’Areesh of Egypt, their 
father said, unto those who were present of his 
offspring, Verily 1 perceive the smel) of Joseph 
(for the zephyr had conveyed it to him, by per- 


, mission of Him whose name be exalied, from 


the distance of three days’ journey, or etght, or 
more): were it not that ye think I dote, ye 
would believe me. They replied, By God, thou 
art sarely iv thine old error. And when the 
messenger of good tidings (namely, Judah) 
eame with the shirt (and he had borne the 
bloody shirt; wherefore he desired to rejoice 
him, as he had grieved him), he cast it 
upon his face, and he recovered his sight 
Thereupon Jacob said, Did I not say unte 
you. 1 know, from God, what ye know not? 
They said, O our father, ask pardon of our 
crimes‘for us; ior we have been sinners, He 
replied. I will ask pardon for you of my 
Lord ; for He is the Very forgiving, the Mer- 
eiful— He delayed doing so untel the first ap- 
pearance +4 the dawn, that the prayer might be 
more lekely to be answered; or, as some say, 
until the night of [that is, sg Friday. 

** They then repaired to Egypt, and Joseph and 
the great men came forth to meet them ; and when 
they went in unto Joseph, in his pavilton or tent, 
he received unto him (or pressed unto him) his 
parents (his father and his mother and his 
maternal aunt), and said unto them, Enter ye 
Misr, if God please, in safety. So they en- 
tered; and Joseph seated himself upon his 
couch, and he caused his parents to ascend 
upon the seat of state, and they (that is, his 
parents and his brethren) fell down, bowing 
themselves unto him (bending, but not putting 
the forehcad) upon the ground: such being 


them: then he said unto themin reproach, Do ye 
know what ye did unto Joseph, 7n beating and 
selling and other actions, and his brother, by 
your injurious conduct to him after the separa- 
tion of his brother, when ye were ignorant of 
what would be the result of the case of Joseph? 
They replied. after they had recognised him 
(desiring confirmation). Art thou indeed 
Joseph? He answered. I am Joseph, and 
{hie is my brother. God hath been gracious 
unto us, by bringing us together; for whoso- 
ever feareth God and is patient [will be re- 
warded}: God will not suffer the reward of | 
the well-doers to perish. They replied, By 
Ged, verily God hath preferred thee above 
us, sud we have been indeed sinners. He 
said, ‘Unere shall be no reproach cast on you 


this day: God forgive you; for He is the 
wost nierciful of those that show mercy. 
Aud he asked ikem respecting his father: so’; 
they answerer, #18 eyes are gone, And he said, : 
fo ye with this my shirt (¢@ was the shirt of | 


their mode of obeisance in that time. And he 
said, O my father, this is the interpretation 
of my dream of former times: my Lord hath 
made it true; and He hath shown favour 
unto me, since He took me forth from the 
prison (he said not, from the well,—from a 
mative of generosity, that his brethren might not 
be abashed), and hath brought you from the 
desert, after that the devil had excited dis- 
cord between me and my brethren; for my 
Lord is gracious unto whom He pleaseth ; for 
He is the Knowing, the Wise.—And his father 
resided wrth him four and twenty years, or 
seventeen ; and the percod of his separation was 
eighleen, or forty. or eighty years. And death 
came unto him; and thereupon he charged 
Joseph that he should carry him and bury him 
by his fathers. So he went himself and buried 
him. Then he returned to Egypt and remainea 
after him three and twenty years; and when his 
case was ended, and he knew that he should not 
last upon earth, and his soud desired the lasting 
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possession, he said, O wy Lord, Thou hast 
given me dominion, and taught me the inter- 
pretation of events (or dreams). Creator of 
the heavens and the earth. Thou art my 
guardian in this world and im the world to 
come. Make me to die 2 Muslim, and join 
me with the righteous among my forefathers. 
And he lived after that a week, or more, and 


died a hundred and twenty years old. And the ; 


Egyptians disputed concerning .his buriat: so 
they put him in a chest of marble, and buried 
him in the upper part of the Niie,’ that .the 
blessing resulting from ham might be general to 
the tracts on each side of it. f£tolled be the 
perfection of Him to whose dominion there 3 no 
end! (Stirah xii. 54 to the end.) 

For the Talmudic origin of this account, 
see JUDAIBM. 


JOSHUA. Arabic Yasha‘ (@%gz). Son 
of Nin. Not mentioned by name in the Qur'an, 
but is most probably “the servant” men- 
tioned in Sirah xviii. 59: ‘* When Moses said 
to his servant, ‘I will not stop until [reach 
the confluence of the two seas, or for years I 
will journey on.’” (Vzde al-Baizawi zn loco.) 
Some say he is the Zi ‘I-Kifl of Stirah xxi. 
85, [zu ’L-KIFL.] 


JUBAIR (;¢2). Jubair ibn Mu- 
t‘im an-Naufali. One of the Companions, 
‘and acknowledged as a traditionist by al- 
Bukhari and Muslim. He was one of the 
most Jearned of the Quraish chiefs, Died at 
Makkah a.u. 54. Ibn Jubair, his son, was an 
Imam of great renown, he died a.H: 99. 


JUBBU °L-HUZN (gy!) ~). 
‘The pit of sorrow,” which Muhammad said 
was a desert in hell, from which holl itself 
calls for protection, and which is reserved 
for readers of the Qur'an who are haughty in 
their behaviour. (Mishkat, book ii, ch. iii.) 


JUDGE. Arabic Qédz (23). A 
magistrate or judge appointed by the ruler of 
a Muhammadan country. He should be an 
adult, a free man, 2 Muslim, sane, and un- 
convicted of slander (gaz). It becomes a 
Muslim not to covet the appointment of Qazi, 
for the Prophet has said: “ Whoever seeks 
the appointment of Qizi shall be left alone, 
but to him who accepts the office on compul- 
sion, an.angel shall descend and guide him.” 
(Mishkat, book xvi. ch. iii.) 

The Qazi must exercise his office in some 
public place, the chief mosque being recom- 
mended, or, if in his own house, he should 
see that the public have free access.. He must 
not accept any presents except from relatives 
and old friends,nor should he atlend feasts 
and entertainments given by others than his 
relatives and friends. In addition to his 
duties as magistrate, it is his duty to attend 
funerals and weddings, and when present it is 
his right and office to perform the ceremonies. 
A woman may exercise the office of a Qazi, 
except in the administration of punishment 
(hadd) or retaliation (qisas). (Hidayah, vol. 
ii. p. 613.) 
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JUDGMENT-DAY. Arabic Qiyé- 
mah (él). [RESURRECTION. | 


aL-JUDI (cg%9e51). Mount Ararat, 
upon which the ark of Noah rested. Men- 
tioned in the Qur’an, Siirah xi. 46: “ And it 
(the ark) settled on al-Judi.” 

Judi is a corruption apparently for Mount 
Giordi, the Gordywi of the Greeks, situated 
between Armenia and Mesopotamia. 

Ainsworth, in his Z7avels ia the Track of 
the Ten Thousand, says tradition still points 
to Jabal Judi as the scene of the event, and 
maintains the belief that fragments of the ark 
exist on its summit 

Whiston, in his History of Armenia, p. 361, 
says Araraiia is the name of a province and 
not of a mountain in Armenia. 


JUL (Jjs+). The hire or reward 


of labour. An extraordinary pay or dons- 
tion. Inthe language of the law, a reward 
for bringing back a fugitive slave. 


JUMADA ’L-UKHRA = (cgilee 
we3). The sixth month of the 
Muhammadan year. [ MONTHS. } 

JUMADA ’L-OLA (3,3) (goles). 
The fifth month of the Muhammadan year. 
[MONTRs. ] 

JUM‘AH. (Sas). 

JUNUB (~ss). Lit. “‘ One who is 


separated.” The unclean. A pergon who is 
in a state of uncleanness (JanaBatt] whereby 
he or she cannot perform any religious act 
or join in religious assemblies. [ruRIFIca- 
TION. J 


JURF (J). Lit. “A wasted 
river-bank.” A place three miles from al- 
Madinah, celebrated in Muhammadan history. 


JUSTIFIABLE HOMICIDE. The 


Muhammadan Jaw on the subject is as fol- 


[ FRIDAY. | 


‘Lows :-~ 


“Tf any person draw a sword upon a Mus- 
lim he oe Muslim) is at liberty to kill him 
in self-defence, becense the Prophet has 
said, ‘He who draws a sword upon a Muslim 
renders his blood liable to be shed with im- 
punity’; and also, because a person who thus 
draws a sword is a rebel, and guilty of sedi- 
tion; and it is lawfultoslay such, God having 
said, in the Qur'an, ‘Slay those who are 
guilty of sedition, to the end that it may 
be prevented.’ Besides, it is indispensably 
requisite that a man repel murder from 
himself and as, in the present imstance, 
there is no method of ettecting this but 
by slaying the person, it is consequently 
lawful so to do. If however, it be possible 
to effect the self-defence without Slaying 
the person, it is not Jawful to slay him. It 
is written in the Jama Saghcer (al-Jdmitu 
’s-Saghir), that if a person strike at another 
with a sword, during either night or day. or 
lift a club against another in the night in a 
city, or in the day-time in the highway out of 
the city; and the person so threatened kill 
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him who thus strikes with the sword, or lifts 
-the club, nothing is incurred; because, 25 
striking with a sword affords no room for 
delay or deliberation, it is in this case neces- 
sary to kill the person in order to repel him ; 
and although, in the case of a club, there be 
more room for deliberation, yet in the night- 
time assistance cannot be obtained, and hence 
the person threatened is in a manner forced, in 
repelling the other’s attack, to kill him. (And 
so likewise where the attack is made during 
the day-time in the highway, as there assist- 
ance cannot readily be obtained). Where, 
therefore, a person thus slays another, the 
blood of the slain is of no acconnt. If a 
Innatic draw a sword upon a person, and the 
person slay him, the fine of blood is due from 
his property, and does not fall upon his Akilas 
(Aqilah). As-Shafi‘l maintains that nothing 
whatever is incurred in this- instance. In 
the same manner, also, if an infant draw a 
sword and make an attack upon a person, 
or if an animal attack anyone, and the per- 
son s0 attacked slay the infant, or the animal, 
a fine is due on account of the infant, or the 
valne on account of the animal, according to 
Abit Hanifah, but not according to ash-Shafi'’i. 

“Tf a person draw a sword upon another, 
and strike him, and then go away, and the 
person struck, or any other, afterwards kill 
this person, he is liable to retaliation. This 
is where the striker retires in such a way as 
indicates that he will not strike again, for as, 
upon his so retiring, he no longer continues 
an assailant, and the protection of his blood 
(which had been forfeited by tke assauit) 
reverts, retaliation is consequently incurred 
by killing him. 

Tf a person come in the night to a stranger, 
and carry off his goods by theft, and the owner 
of the goods follow and slay him, nothing 
whatever is incurred, the Prophot having 
said, ‘Ye may kill in preservation of your 
property.’ It is to be observed, however, that 
this is only where the owner cannot recovor 
his property but by killing the thief; for if 
he know that upon his calling out the thief 
would relinquish the goods, and he notwith- 
standing neglect calling out, and slay him, re- 
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taliation is incurred upon him, since he in this 
case slays the person unrighteously.” (Hida- 
yah, vol. iv. p. 291.) 


JUWAIRIYAH (dye). One of 
Muhammad's wives. She was the daughter 


of the chief of the Bani ‘l-Mustaliq. She 
survived the Prophet some years. 

Sir William Muir writes (Life of Mahomet, 
new ed. p. 809): “ The captives of the Bani 
Mustalick having been carried to Medina with 
the rest of the booty, men from their tribe 
soon arrived to make terms for their release, 
One of them was Juweiria, a damse] about 
twenty years of age, full of grace and beauty, 
the daughter of a chief, and married to one 
of her own tribe. She fell to the lot of a 
citizen, who, taking advantage of her rank 
and comeliness, fized her ransom at nine 

- ounces of gold. Despairing to raise so large 
a sim, she ventured into the presence of 
the Prophet, while seated in the apartment 
of Ayesha, and pleaded for some remission of 
the heavy price demanded for her freedom. 
Ayesha no sooner saw that she was fair to 
look upon, and of a sprightly winning carriage, 
than her jealousy prognosticated what was 
about to come to pass. Mahomet listened to 
her swpplications, ‘Wilt thou hearken,’ he 
said, ‘to something better than that thou 
askest of me?* Surprised by his gentle 
accents, she inguired what that might be: 
‘Even tbat I should pay thy ransom, and 
marry thee myself!’ The damse! forth- 
with expressed her consent, the ransom 
was paid, and Mahomet, taking her at once 

| to wife, built s seventh house for her recep- 
tion. As soon as the marriage was noised 
abroad, the people said that tha Bani Musta- 
lick having now become their relatives, they 
would let tho rest of the prisoners go free as 

Juweiria’s dower; ‘and thas no woman,’ said 

Ayesha, telling the story in after days, ‘was 

ever a greater blessing to her people than this 

Juweiria.’” 


JUZ’ (92). One of the thirty por- 
tions into which the Qnr’én is divided. 
[siPaRa. | 


K. 


KA‘BAH (&sS). Int. “A cube.” 
The cube-like building in the centre of the 
mosque at Makkah, which ecntains the Ha- 
jaru ’l-Aswad, or black stone. 

L A Description of the Ka‘bah.—It is, ac- 
cording to Burckhardt and Burton, an oblong 
massive structure, 18 paces in length, 14 in 
breadth, and about 35 feet in height. It is 
constructed of grey Makkan stone, in large 
blocks of different sizes, joined together in a 
very rough manner, with cement. (Burton 
says it is excellent mortar, like Roman 
cement.) The Ka‘hah stands npon a base 
two feet in height, which presents a sharp 


| inelined plane; its roof being flat, it has, at 
2 distance, the appearance of # perfect cube. 
The only door which affords entrance, and 
which is opened but two or threa times in the 
year (Burton says it can be entered by pil- 
grims, by paying the guardian a liberal fee), 
is on the east side, and about seven feet above 
the ground. At the south-east corner of the 
Ka‘bah, near the door, is: the famous black 
stone [HAJARU ’L-A8WAD], which forms a. 
part of the sharp angle of the building, at 
four or.five feet abovethe ground The black 
stone is an irregular oval, about seven inches 
in diameter, with an undulating surface, 
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composed of abont a dozen smaller stones of 
different shapes and. sizes. It is surrounded 
on all sides by @ border of reddish brown 
cement, both tha stone and the border being 
encircled by a band of a massive arch of gold 
or silver gilt, the aperture of the stone 
being one span and three fingers broad. In 
the corner facing the south, there is another 
stone about five fect from the ground. It is 
one foot and a half in length, and two inches 
in breadth, placed upright, and of common 
Makkan stone. According to the rites of the 
pilgrimage, this stone, which: is called ar- 
Ruknu ’l-Yamani, or Yaman pillar, should 
only be touched with the right hand as the 
pilgrim passes it, but Captain Burton says he 
frequently saw it kissod by the pilgrims. 
Just by the door of the Ka‘bah, and close to 
the wall, is a slight hollow in the ground, 
lined with marble and sufficiently large to 
admit of three persons sitting, which is called 
al-Mi‘jan, and supposed to be the place where 
Abraham and his son Ishmael kneaded the 
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THE KA‘BAH. (from a Photograph.) 


chalk and. mud which’ they used to build the 
Ka‘bah. Here it is thought meritorious to 
pray. On the basis of the Ka‘bah, just above 
the . Mi‘jan, is an ancient Kufic. inscription, 
which neither Burckhardt nor Burton were 
able to decipher or to copy. On the north- 
west side of the Ka‘bah, about two feet below 
its summit, is the ‘water-spout, which is called 
the Mi’zabu’ r-Rahmah, or the water-spout of 
merey. This spout is of gold, and wag sent 


hither from Oonstantinople in au. 981. It. 


carries rain from the roof, and discharges it 
upon Ishmael’s grave. There are two large 
green marble slabs, which are said to have 
been presents from Cairo, a.m. 241, which are 
supposed to mark the graves of Hagar and 
Ishmael, The pavement round the Ka‘bah 
consists of a very handsome mosaic of 
various coloured stones, and is said to have 
been Izid down 4.H. 826. On one side of the 
Ka‘bah is 8 somicirenlar wall, the extremities 
of which are in a line with the sides of the 
Ka‘bah, and distant about six feet leaving an 
opening which leads to the grave of Ishmael. 
The wall is ealled al-Hatim, “the broken,” 
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and the enclosed area al-Hijr, “the enclo- 
sure.” The Ka‘bah is covered with a eoarse 
tissue of mixed silk and cotton, being of a 
brilliant black colour, and with a gold band 
round it, upon which is inscribed the ninetieth 
verse of the third chapter of the Qu’ran: 
“Verily the first homo founded for mankind 
was surely that at Bakkah, for a blessing 
and a guidance to mankind.” ‘The inscription 
being in large Kufic characters. For a fur- 
ther account of this cover, see KISWAH. 
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THE KA‘BAH. (Burion.) 


Il. The History of the Ka‘bah, is embraced 
in the history of the Baitu N&h or massIpu 
*L-HARAM, 

According to the Traditions and the inven- 
tive genius of Muslim writers, the.Ka‘bah was 
first constructed in heaven {where a model 
of it still remains, called the Baztu'l-Ma‘mur) 
two thousand years before the creation of the 
world. Adam erected the Ka‘bah on earth 
exactly below the spot its perfect model 
occupies in heaven, and selected the stones 
from the five sacred mountains, Sinai, al-Judi, 
Hira’, Olivet, and Lebanon. Ten thousand 
angels were appointed to guard the structure, 
but, as Burckhardt remarks, they appear to 
have been often most remiss in thoir duty! 
At the Deluge the Sacred House was destroyed. 
But the Almighty is said to have instructed 
Abraham to rebuild it. In its reconstruction 
Abraham was assisted by his son Ishmael, 
who with his mother Hagar were at the time 
residents of Makkah, Abraham having jour- 
neyed from Syria in order to obey the com- 
miands of God. 

Upon digging they found the original foun- 
dations of the building. . But wamting a stone 
to mark the corner of the building, Ishmael 
started in search of one, and as he was going 
in the direction of Jahal Qubais, the angel 
Gabriel met him, and gave him the famous 
black stone. Ibn ‘Abbas relates that the 
Prophet said, the black stone when it came 
dewn from Paradise was whiter than milk, 
but that it has become black from the gins of 
those who have touched it. (Mishkat, book 
xi, ch. iv. pt. 2.) 

Upon the death of Ishmael, the Katbah 
fell into the possession of the Banfi Jurhum, 
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and remained in their hands for a thousand 
yoars. It then ‘became the property of the 
Bana Khuza‘ah, who held it for three hun- 
dred years. But being constantly exposed to 
torrents, it was destroyed, and was rebuilt by 
Qusaiy ibn Kilab, who put a top to it. Up 
to this time it is said to haye been open at 
the roof. 

It is said, by Muhammadan historians, that 
‘Arar ibn Luhaiy was the first who introduced 
idolatry into Arabia, and that he brought the 
great idol Hubal from Hait in Mesopotamia 
and placed it in the sacred house. It then 
became a Pantheon common to all the tribes. 
[mpous.] The tribe of Qusaiy were the first 
who built dwelling-houses round the Ka‘bah. 
The successors of the Banii Qusaiy were the 
Quraish. Soon after they came into posses- 
sion, the Katbah was destroyed by fire, and 
they rebuilt it of wood and of a smaller size. 
than it had been in the time of the Banu 
Qusaiy. The roof was supported within by 
six pillars, and the statue of Hubal was placed 
over a wall then existing within the Ka‘bah. 
This took place during the youth of Muham- 
mad. Al-Azraqi, quoted by Burckhardt, says 
that the figure of the Virgin Mary and the 
infant Jesus was sculptured as a deity upon 
one of the six pillars nearest the gate. 

The grandfather of Muhammad, ‘Abdu ’I- 
Muttalib, the son of Hashim, became the cus- 
todian of the Sacred House; and during his 
time, the Ka‘bah being consideyed too low in 
its structure, the Quraish wished to raise it ; so 
they demolished it and then they rebuilt till 
the work reached the place of the black 
stone. Each tribe wishing to have the honour 
of raising the black stone inte its place, they 
quarrelled amongst themselves. But they 
at last agreed that the first man who should 
enter the gate of the enclosure should be om- 
pire. Muhammad was the first to enter, and 
he was appointed umpire. He thereupon or- 
dered them to place the stone upon a cloth 
and each tribe by its .representative to take 
hold of the cloth and lift it into its place. 
The dispute was thus ended, and when the 
stone had reached its proper place, Muham- 
mad fixed it in its situation with his own 
hand. 

At the commencement of Muhammad’s 
mission, it is remarkable that there is scarcely 
an allusion to the Ka‘bah, and this fact, taken 
with the circumstance that the earliest Qib- 
lah or direction for prayer, was Jertsalem. 
and not the Ka‘bah, seems to imply that Mu- 
hammad’s strong iconoclastic tendencies did 
not incline his sympathies to this ancient idol 
temple with its superstitions ceremonies. 
Had the Jews favourably received the new 
prophet as one who tanght tho religion of 
Abraham, to the abrogation of that of Moses 
and Jesus, Jerusalem and not Makkah would 
have been the sacred city, and the ancient 
Rock [SaAKHRAN] and not the Ka‘bah would 
have been the cbject of superstitious reve- 
renee. 

Taking the Sarahs chronologically, the 
earliest reference in the Qur’an to the Ka‘bah 
eceurs in Sirah lii. 4, where the Prophet 
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swears by the frequented house (al-Baitu - 
Ma‘mir), bat commentators are not agreed 
whether it refers to the Ka‘bah in Makkah, 
or its heavenly model above, which is said to 
be frequented by the angels. We then come to 
Sirah xvii. 1, where Muhammad refers to his 
celebrated night dream of his journey from 
the Sacred Mosque (al-Masjidu ’l-Haram) at 
Makkah to the Remote Mosque (al-Masjidu 't- 
Agsa) at Jerusalem. And in this verse we 
find the Rock at Jerusalem spoken of as “the 
precinct of which We (God) have blessed, to. 
show him (Muhammad) of our signs,” prov- 
ing that even then the Prophet of Arabia had 
his heart fixed on Mount Zion, and not on the 
Ka'bah. 

When Muhammad found himself established 
in al-Madinah, with a very good prospect of 
his obtaining possession of Makkah, and its 
historic associations, he saems to have with- 
drawn his thoughts from Jerusalem, and its. 
Sacred Rock and to fix them on the house at 
Bakkah as the home founded for mankind,— 
Blessed, and a guidance to all creatnres. 
(Sirah iii. 90), The Jews proving obdtrate, 
and there being little chance of his succeed- 
ing in establishing his claim as their prophet 
spoken of by Moses, he changes the Qiblah, 
or direction for prayer, from Jerusalem to 
Makkah. The house at Makkah is made “a 
place of resort unto men and a sanctuary” 
(Sirah ii. 119). 

The Qiblah is changed by an express com- 
mand of the Almighty, and the whole passage 
is remarkable as exhibiting a decided conces- 
sion ou the part of Muhammad to the claims 
of the Ka‘bah as a central object of adoration. 
(Stirah ili, 138-145.) 

‘‘We appointed the Qiblah which thou for- 
merly hadst, only that we might know him 
who followeth the apostle, from him who 
turneth on his heels: The change is a dif- 
ficulty, but not te those whom God hath 
guided. But God will not let your faith be 
fruitless ; for unto man is God Merdiful, Gra- 
cious. We have seen thee turning thy face 
towards every part of Heaven; but we will 
have thee turn to a Qiblah which shall please 
thee. Turn then thy face towards the sacred 
Mosque, and wherever ye be, turn your faces 
towards that part. They, verily, to whom 
‘the Book’ hath been given, know this to be 
the truth from their Lord: and God is not 
regardless of what ye do. Hven though thou 
shouldest bring overy kind of sign to those 
who have received the Seriptures, yet thy 
Qiblah they will not adopt; nor shalt thou 
adopt their Qiblah; nor will one vart of them 
adopt the Qiblah of the other. And if, after 
the knowledge which hath come to thee, thou 
follow their wishes, verily then wilt thou be- 
come of the unrighteous. . They to whom we 
have given the Scriptures know him—the 
apostie—even as they know their own chil- 
dren: but truly a part of them do conceal 
the truth, though acquainted with it. The 
truth is from thy Lord. Be not then of those 
who doubt. All have a quarter of the Hea- 
vens to which they turn them; but wherever 
ye be, hasten emulously after good: God will 
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one day bring you all together; verily, God 
38 all-powerful. And from whatever place 
thou comest forth, turn thy face toward the 
sacred: Mosque; for this is the truth from 
thy Lord; and God is not inattentive to your 
doings. And from whatever place thou 
comest forth, turn thy face toward the 
sacred Mosque; and wherever ye be, to that 
part turn your faces, lest, men bave cause of 
dispute against you: but as for the impious 
among them, fear them not ; but fear me, that 
I may perfect my favours on you, and that 
ye may be guided aright.” 

The verses of the second Surah of the 
Qur’én are, according to Jalailu ’d-din and 
other commentators, not in their chronological 
order. It is therefore difficult to fix the pre- 
cise date of the following verse :—~ 

Sirah ii. 108: “Who is more unjust than 
he who prohibits God’s mosqnes, that His 
name should not be worshipped there, and 
who strives to ruin them.” 

According to al-Baizawi, the verse either 
refers to the sacking of Jerusalem by Titus, 
or to the Quraish who, at al-Hudaibiyah, had 
prevented the Prophet from entering Makkah 
until the following year. 


In the seventh year of the Hijrah, Muham- 


mad was, according to the treaty with the 
Quraish at al-Hudaibiyah in the previous 
year, allowed to enter Makkah, and perform 
the cireuit of the Ka‘bah. Hubal and the 
other idols of the Arabian pantheon were 
still within the sacred building, but, as Mu- 
hammad’s visit was limited to three days, 
he confined himself to the ordinary rites. oi 
‘the ‘Umrah, or visitation, without interfering 
with the idolatrous arrangement of the Ka‘bah 
itself. Before he left, at the hour of midday 
prayer, Bilal ascended the holy house, and 
from its summit gave the first:call to Mus- 
lim prayers, which were afterwards led by the 
Prophet in the usual form. 

The following, year Muhammad occupied 
Makkah by force of arms. The idols in the 
Ka‘bah were destroyed, and the rites of the 
pilgrimage were established as by divino 
enactment. From this time the history of 
the Ka‘bah becomes part of the history of 
Islim. 

The Khalifah ‘Umar first built a mosque 
round the Ka‘bah, a.n. 17. 

For a history of the .sacred mosque at 
Makkah, see MASJIDU ’L-HARAM. 

KA‘B IBN MALIK (mw «#8 
le). A companion of the Prophet 
and one of the Ansars of the tribe of Khazraj. 
He was celebrated as a poet, and embraced 
Islam after the second pledge of ‘Akabab. 
He was one of the three companions who re- 
fused to accompany Muhammad on the expe- 
dition to Tabak (Hilal and Mararah being 
the other two), and who are referred to in 
the Qur’an, Sirah ix. 118,119: “ Verily He 


is kind to. them, unto the three who were 


left. behind.” For a time Muhammad was 
displeased with them, but he afterwards. be- 
came.reconciled. Ka‘b became a companion 
of some note, and died during the reign of ‘Ali. 


\ 
t 


‘gious mendicant. 
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aL-KABIR (ssSt). “The Great 


One.” One of the ninety-nine attributes of 
God, Surah xxxiv. 22: “He is the High 
(al-‘Ali) and the Great (al-Kabir).” 


KABIRAH (&5). The fem, of 
kabir, “ great.” A term used in theological 
books for Gunah-t-Kebirah, “a great sin”; 
namely, that sin which is clearly forbidden in 
the law, and for which punishment has heen 
ordained of God. [sin.] 


KA‘BIYAH (45). A sect of 
Muslims founded by Aba Qasim Muhammad 
ibn al-Ka‘bi, who was a Mo‘tazili of Bagdad, 


| who said the acts of God were without pur- 


pose, will, or desire, 


KACHKUL  (JsXq5). Persian 
(vulg. kachkol). The begging bowl of a reli- 
(eaqir. ] 

KAFALAH (8us). (sar. 
KAFAN (.). The shroud for 


the dead. It usually consists of three pieces 


of cloth for a msn and five for a woman. 
Those for a man: 1, An ?tzar, or ‘piece of 
cloth, reaching from the navel.to the knees 
or ankle joints; 2, A gamis, or shirt, from the 
neck to the kneeg; 3, A sheet to cover the 
whole corpse. For a woman there are 
also a breast band and head. band. The 
whole being of white. [BuRrAL.] 

KAFFARAH (8S), from . kafr, 
“to hide.” Heb. p55. Lit. “ Co- 
verings ; atonements ; expiation.” 

The word occurs four. times 
Qur’an :— 

Sirah v. 49: “ Whoso remitteth it as alms 
shall have exptation for hig sins.” 

Sirah y. 91: “Its expration shall he to 
feed ten persons.” ‘This is the expiatzon for 
your oaths.” 

Sirah v. 96: “ In expeation thoreof shall. ye 
feed the poor.” 

The other word used is fidyah [FipyaH]. 
The expression kaffaratu ’z-zunub, “ atone- 
ment for sins,” is used for expiation by 


in the 


prayer, alms, fasting, and pilgrimage. [Ex- 
PIATION. } 
au-KAFI © (,d0t).. “The Suf- 


ficient One.” An attribute of God mentioned 
in the Qur'an, Sirah xxxix. 37: “Is not God 
sufficient for His servant.” 

au-KAFI (,,s\8'). The title of a 
collection of traditions by Abi Ja‘far Maham- 
mad ibn Ya‘qib al-Kulini (a.u. 328) received 
by the Shi‘abs. 

KAFIR. (\S),: ph kafirin. Lit. 


“The coverer.”. Oné who hides or covers up 


_ the truth. 


The word is generally used by Muham- 
madans to define one who is an unbeliever 
in the ministry of Muhammad and his Qur’an, 
and in this sense it’ seems to have been used 
by Muhammad himself. Sirah ii. 87: 


“Those who mishbelieve (wa’llazina kafari), 
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and caJi our signs lios, they are fellows of the 
Fire. they shall dwell within for ever.” 

It is also used for,those who bolieve in the 
Divinity of the Lord Jesus, and the Holy 
Trinity. Sirah v. 76: “ They indeed are in- 
fidels (/a-qad kafara ’llazina), who say God 
is al-Masiho ibn Maryam. ... Verily him 
who associates anything with God, hath God 
verbidden Paradise, and his resortis the Fire.” 

Sirah v. 77; “They are infidels who say 
Verily God is the third of three.” 

[On thie passage the KamalJan say it re- 
fears to the Nestorians and to the Maiaka’iyah, 
who believe that God is one of three, the 
other two being the mother and gon. | 

According to the Raddu ’l-Muhtar (vol. 
iii, p. 442), there are five classes of, kafirs or 
infidels: (1) Those who do not believe in the 
Great First Cause; (2) Those who do not 
believe in the Unity of God, as the Sanawi- 
y2h who believe in the two eternal principles 
of light and darkness; (3) Those who be- 
lieve in the Unity of God, but do not believe 
in a revelation; (4) Those who are idolaters ; 
(5) Those who believe in God and in a reve- 
lation, but do not believe in the general mis- 
sion of Muhammad to the whole of mankind, 
as the Christians, a sect of the Jews (sic). 

Saiyid Sharif Jurjani says: “ Mankind 
are divided into two parties, namely, those 
who acknowledge the mission of Muhammad. 
ar those who do not believe in it. Those 
who.do not believe in his mission are either 
those who reject it and yet believe in the in- 
spiration and divine mission of ather pro- 
phets, as the Jews or Christians, and also 
the Majusi (Vire Worshippers) ; or thuse who 
do not believe in any revelation of God’s 
will. Those who do not bolieve in any reve- 
lation from God, are either those who ac- 
knowledge the existence of God, as the 
Brahma (Buddhists ?), or those who deny the 
existence of a Supreme Ruler, as the Dehri, 
or Atheists.” 

“Those who do not acknowledge Muham- 
mad as an inspired prophet are either those 
who do it wilfully and from mere enmity, cr 
those who co not acknowledge it from refec- 
tion and due study of the subject. For the 
former is eternal punishment, and for the 
latter that purlishment which is not eternal. 
There are also those who, whilst they are 
Muslims, are not orthodox in their belief; 
these are heretics, but thoy are not kafirs. 
Those who are orthodox aré an-Naji or the 
salvationists.” (Sharhu l-Muwaqif, p. 597.) 


KAFUR (53%). The unthankful, 
or ungrateful Condemned in the Qur'an, 
Sirah xxji. 39: “God loveth not the false, 
the unthank/ful.” 


KAFOR ( cat Lit. “ Camphor.” 
A fountain in Paradise mentioned in the 
Qur'an (Sirah kxxvi. 5) as tho fountain where- 
of the servants of the Lord shall drink, But 
el-Baizaiwi, the commentator, takes it for an 
uppellative, and believes that the wine of Para- 
dise will be mixed with comphor because of 
its agreeable coolness and smell. 
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au-KAHF (St). “The Cave. 
The title of the xvumth chapter of the Qur’én, 
in which is related the story of the Seven 
Sleepers of Ephesus, known as the Ashabu 
l-Kahf. 


KAHIN (w2\S), pl. kahanah and 
kukhan. A soothsayer, or augar. The word 
oveurs only twice in the Qur’an; and in both 
instances it is used for “a soothsayer.” 

Sirab lii. 29: For thou (Muhammad), by 
the favour of thy Lord, art neither a sooth- 
sayer (kahin), nor one possessed (majnun).” 

Sirah Ixix. 42: “Neither is it (the Qur’an) 
the word of a soothsayer (kahin).” 

The word is used in the Traditions in the 
same sense only :— 

Mishkat, book iy. chap. i.: ‘* The Prophet 
said, believe in Islam, aud put not your trust 
in soothsayers (kahanah).” _ F 

Mishkat, book xxi. ch. ii.: “'Ayishan re- 
lates that the Prophet was asked about 
kahanoh, fortune-tellers, and he said, ‘ You 
must not believe anything they say.’ It was 
then said, ‘O Prophet, why do they then 
sometimes tell lies?’ And the Prophet said: 
‘Because onc of the jinn steals away the 
truth and carries it to the magician’s ear, and 
the magicians (kvkhan) mix a hundred lies 
with it.’” 

The Hebrew tne) Kohain, tepeds, is 
applied in the Old Testament not only to the 
Jewish priests, but also to Melchizedek 
(Gen. xiv. 18), Potipber (Gen. xli. 45; see 
marginal reading in our English version), and 
to Jethro (Hx. ii. 16). 


KAHRUBA (uyeS). Lit. “ Attract- 
ing Straws.” Electricity, or the power of © 
attraction. A Sifi term. 


KAIFIYAH (4&5).  “ Detailed 
circumstances.” -A term used in Muhammadan 
books for a statement or account of any- 
thing, ¢.9. kaifiyat-i-taskhir, “the manner of 
attack”; katfiyat-t-rasikhah, “a fixed or 
permanent quality’; katfiyat-t-‘arizah, “a 
moveable or accidental quality,” 


KA’LAH (S's). A kind of sale 
which is prohibited. Mishkat, book xii. ch, 
v. pt. 2: “The Prophet has forbidden selling 
on credit for credit.” 

‘Abdu. ’l-Haqq explains it thus: “If ‘Amr 
owe Zaid a piece of cloth, and Bakr ten dir- 
hams, and Zaid say to Bakr, I have sold you 
the piece of cloth, whichis with ‘Amr for ten 
dirhams ”—this sale is forbidden. 


KALAM (3S). “ A word ; speech.” 


|, ‘Limu ’l-kalam, “ scholastic theology”; fasihu 


‘Lkalam, “eloquent”; mukassalu h. alam, 
‘the substance of a discourse.” 


KALAMU ’LLAH (2M ps). “The 
Word of God.” A title given to the Qur'an. 
Sirah ii. 70: « Already a sect of them have 


‘heard the Word of God.” 


KALIMAH 


KALIMAH (44s), 
Word.” 


The Oreed of the Muslim. 
ahi} Jbry dees 53} SS AY 3 
. ae tlaha illa *Udhu: Muhammadun Rasilu 


“The 


“There is no geity bat God: Muhammad is 
the Apostle of God.” 

The whole sentence ag it stands does not 
occur in the Qur'an; but .the first part of the 
creed, “There is no deity but God,” is in 
the Siratu Muhammad, or xivuth chapter of 
the Qur’an, verse 21; and the second part, 
“Muhammad is the Apostle of God,” is in the 
Siratu 1-Fath, or xtviith chapter, verse 29. 
The first sentence is knowh as the Na/y and 
the Zsbat, or the rejection (there is no deity) 
and the affirmation (but God), and is recited 
often as a religious office by the Sufi 
faqirs. 

The whole creed frequently occurs in the 
Traditions, and is an oft-recurring clause in 
the daily prayer. 

This Kalimah occupies a similar place in 
the Muslim religion to the “ Shema‘ Israil” of. 
the Hebrew Bible in the Jews’ religion. The 
Shema‘ (“ Hear”) is the fourth verse of Deut. 
vi.: “Hear, O Israil, Jehovah our Elohim is 
one Jehovah”; which is frequently used in 
daily morning and evening service of the 
Jews. From the Traditions (Mishkat, book 
xi. ch, 2, pt. 1) it appears that a something 
similar to this well known symbol of the 
Muslim creed, was in use amongst the ancient 
Arabians, and is still recited by Muslims, 
amongst whom it is known as the Jalbzyah: 
“T stand up for Thy service, O God! There 
is no partrer with Thee.” [TaLBryAu. | 

The recital of the kalimah is the first of 
the five foundations or pillars of practice, 
and, according to the Fawa du ’sh-Shari‘ah, 
every Muslim should recite it aloud at least 
once in his lifetime, and he should understand 
its meaning. [RECITAL OF THE CREED. | 


KALIMATU ’L-HAZRAH (&lS 
Sac3}). The fiat of God when He 


said “ Be,” and it was created. ‘The word 
5, kun, is therefore called the Kalimatu ’t- 

‘azrah. It occurs in the Qur’an, Sirah 
xxxvi. 82: “His bidding is only when He 


desires anything to say to it ‘ BE,’ and it ioe 


And in about eleven other places. 

KALIMATU ’SH-SHAHADAT 
(Solgstt SS). “The word of testi- 
mony.” The following expression of belief; 
“I bear witness that there is no deity but 
God, and that Muhammad is His Apostle.” 
[PRAYER. ] 

KALIMU *LLAH (a\ pds). “The 
Converser with God.” A title given to the 
Prophet Moses (vide Ifishkat, book xxii. ch. 
xii.). It is also referred to in the Qur’an, Sirah 
iv. 162: ‘Moses did God speak to—con- 
versing.” 

KALISAH, KILISAH (iS). A 
Christian Church. "ExkAnota- The word is 
used in books of Muhammadan law for both, 
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Christian and Jewish places of worship. The 
word kanisah is also used. [KANI8AG.] 


KAMIL (j-\S). “Perfect ; com- 
plete.” A/-Znsanu ‘l-Kam?l, “the perfect man.” 
A mystic term. [INS4NU ’L-KAMIL. | 


KAMILIYAH (&J«\5). A sect of 
Shi‘ah Muslims founded by Abi ‘l-Kamil, who 
said the Asahib, or Companions of the Pro- 
phet, were infidels, because they rejected the 
house of ‘Ali in forming the Khalifate, and 
he even culled the Khalifah ‘Ali an infidel 
because he did not claim his rights when Mu- 
hammad died. (Kitdbu ’t-Ta‘rifat, in loco.) 


KAN AN § (gS). “« Canaan.” 
Not mentioned by name in the Qur'an. The 
Commentators al-Baizawi and Jalalu ’d-din, 
say he was the sov of Noah; but the author of 
the Qamiis dictionary says he was thé son of 
Shem. (According to the Old Testament, he 
was the son of Ham, Gen. x. 6; 1 Chron. 
ah 

te is said to be that son of Noah who was 
drowned, through unbelief, in the deluge. See 
Qur’an, Sirah xi. 44. [Noau.] 


KANISAH (SS). A Christian 
church, a Jewish synagogue, or a pagan 
temple. It is used in the Hidayah (vol. ii 
p. 219) for a synagogue. [CHURCHES. | 


aL-KANZU ’L-MAKHFI (,S' 

\).. Lit. “ The Secret Treasure.” 

A term used by the Sifis for the essence and 
personality of God. 


KARAWAN (g\y)\5). Persian. ‘A 
carayan.” The Arabic term, is Qafilah A 
party of merchants proceeding on a journey 
under the direction 9f a leader who is called 
a Qafilah Bashi. 


KARBALA’ (W,S), or MASH- 
HADU ’L-HUSAIN. A city in al-‘Iraq, cele- 
brated as the scene of the martyrdom of al- 
Husain [au-Husain | and the place of his sepul- 
chre. itis fifty. miles south-west of Baghdad, 
and about six miles west of the Buphrates. 


AL-KARIM (a2zS\). “The Gene- 
rous One.” One of the ninety-nine attributes 
of God. 


KARUBIN (yy25). [CHERUBIM.] 


KASHF (445). The uncovering 
of anything covered; manifestation. A 
mystic term used for a revelation of any 
secret truth to the mind of man, by the grace 
and power of God. 

KATIB.(<3\S). An Amanuensis ; 
a clerk; a secretary. In the latter sense it 
is used for Muhammad ibn Sa‘d ibn Mani‘ 
az-Zubri, the secretary. to al-Waqidi. [ma- 
TIBU *L-WAQIDI. | 

-KATIBU ’L-WAQIDI (3 
<s'3\). The seoretary of al-Wagqidi. 
A Maslim historian, largely quoted by Sir 
William Muir in his Life of Mahomet, and 
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also by Sprenger, and often given as an autho- 
rity in the present work. 

Ae. Ameer Aliin his Life of Muhammad 
(London, 1873), couples the name of Katibu 
l-Wagidi with that of a/- Wagidi himself, as 
regarded by “the Muliammadan as the least 
trustworthy and most careless biographers of 
Muhammad,” and quotes Ibn Khallikan in 
support of his opinion. {t is quite true that 
lbn Khallikan does speak of the traditians 
received by al-Waqidi as “of feeble autbo- 
rity,” but he bears testimony to the trust- 
worthiness of al-Wagidis secretary in the 
strongest terms, as will he seen in the fol- 
Yowing quotation, and it is manifestly unfair 
of Mr. Ameer Ali to couple the two names 
together in his preface :— 

“Abi Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Saad 
Jon Mani az-Zoubri, was a man of the highest 
talents, merit, and eminence. He lived for 
some time with al-Wakidi [waqrpr] in the 
character of a secretary, and for this reason 
he bécame known by the appellation of Kati- 
ba-l-Wakidi. Amongst the masters. under 
whom he studied was Sofyan Ibn Oyaina. 
Traditional information was delivered on his 
own authority by Abi Bakr Ibn Abid- 
Dunya and Abii Muhammad al-Hérith lbn 
Abi Oséma at-Tamimi. He composed an ex- 
cellent work, in fifteen volumes, on the dif- 
ferent classes (tabakdat) of Muhammad’s com- 
panions and of the Tabis. It contains also a 
history of the khalifs brought down to. his 
own time. He left also a smaller Tabokdt. 
His character as a veracious and trustworthy 
historian %s universally admitted. It is said 
that the complete collection of al-Wakidi’s 
works remained in the possession of four 
persons, the first of whom was his secretary, 
Muhammad ibn Saad. This distinguished 
writer displayed great acquirements in the 
sciences, the traditions, and traditional lite- 
rature ; most ot his books treat of the tradi- 
tions and Jaw. The Khatib Abt Bakr, author 
of the history of Baghdad, speaks of him in 
these terms: ‘ We consider Muhammad ibn 
Saad as a man of unimpeached integrity, and: 
the Traditions which he delivered ere a proof 
of hts veracity, for in the greater part of the 
information handed down by him, we find 
him discussing: it, passage by passage’ He 

‘was a mawla (slave) to al-Husain [bn Abd 
Allah Ibn Obaid Allah Ibn al-Abb&s Ibn Abd. 
al-Muttalib. He died at Baghdad on Sunday 
the 4th of the. latter Jumada, a.m. 208 (De- 
cember, A:D. 818), at the age of sixty-two 
years, and was interred in the cemetery out- 
side the Damascus gate (Bab as-Shim.)”"— 
(Ibn Khallikan, Brog. Dict., in loco.) 


a-KAUSAR (f36). Lit. “ Abun- 
dance.” A pond in Muhammad’s paradise 
known'as the Hauzu ’l-Kausar, or “ The 


Pond of Abundance.” . 
The word occurs once in the Qur’an, Sirah 
evili..J-S$:— , 
. Truly we have given thee an abun- 
dance (t.¢. al-Kaugar) ; 
Pray therefore to the Lord, and slay the 
victims, 


‘its waters shall never thirst.” 


KHADIJAH 


“ Verily whoso hateth thee shall be child- 
legs.” 

But it is not clear whether the pond is in- 
tended in this verse. Al-Baizawi thinks it 
refers to abundance of blessings and not to 
the pond. 

Anas relates that the Prophet said the pro- 

het saw the pond al-Kausgar in the night of 
his Mi‘raj or heavenly journey [mr‘paa] and 
that it “ was a river of water on each side of 
which there were domes, each formed of a 
hollow pearl.” 

Abdu ‘Wah ibn ‘Amr relates that the Pro- 
phet said “the cireumference of al-Kaugar 
is a month’s journey, and it is a square, its 
water whiter then milk, its smell sweeter 
than musk, and its cups for drinking sparkJo 
like the stars of heaven. He who drinks ol 
(Mishkat, 


book xxiii. ch, xii.) 


KHABAR-I-WAHID (1, »<). 
A. term used in the Traditions for a tradition 
related by one person and handed down by 
one chain of narrators, [TRADITION.]| 


KHABAR MUTAWATIR (y= 
ply). A term used for a tra- 
dition which is handed down by very many 
distinct chains of narrators, and which has 
been always accepted as authentic and ge- 
nuine, no doubt ever having been raised 
against it. 

Syud Ahmad Khan says all learned Mus- 
lims of every period have declared the Qur’an 
is the only Hadis Mutawatir, but some have 
declared certain Ahadis also to be Muta- 
watir, the number of such not exceeding five. 
(Essay on the Traditions, p. 15.) [TRADI- 
TIONS. J 


KHABIS (sé). 
base; wicked.” 

Qar’an viii. 38: “That God may distin- 
guish the wile from the good, and may put 
the vile one on the top of the other, and 
heap all up together, and put them into hell.” 


KHADIJAH (dq35¢). Known as 
Khadiatu ’l-Kubrd, ‘Khadijah the Great.” 
The first wife of Muhammad, and the first 
convert to a belief in his mission. 

She was a Quraish lady of good fortune, 
the. daughter of Khawailid, who was the 
great grandson of Qusaiy. Before she mar- 
ried Muhammad, she was a widow who had 
been twice married, and had borne two sons 
and a daughter. Upon her marriage with 
Muhammad, she had attained her fortieth 
year, whilst he was only twenty-five years of 
age. She continued -to be his only wife until 
the day of her death. She died December, 
A.D, 619, aged 65; having been bis. coun- 
sellor and support.for five-and-twenty years. 
She ‘had borne Muhammad two sons and four 
daughters; al-Qasim, and ‘Abdu Nah, also 
called at-Taiyib and at-Tahir, Zainab, Rue 
qaiyah, Fatimah, and Umm Kulsim. . Of 
those; only Fatimah survived the Prophet, 
and from her and her husband ‘Ali are de- 
scended that posterity of Saiyids who are 


“Impure ; 


KHAFI 
the subjects of such frequent petitions in the 


parts of the Mubammadan world. 

Muhammad ever retained his affection for 
Khadijah. ‘Ayishah said: “I was never so 
jealous of any one of the Prophet’s wives as 
I was of Khadijah, although I never saw her. 
The Prophet was always talking of her, and he 
would very often slay goats and cut them up, 
and send pieces of them as presents to Kha- 
dijah’s female friends. I often said to him, 
‘One might suppose there had not been such 
another woman as Khadijah in the world!’ 
And the Prophet would then praise her and 
say shoe was so and so, and I had children by 
her.” (Mishkat, book xxix. ch. xxii.) 

According to a traditional saying of Mu- 
hammad, Khadijah, Fatimah, the Virgin 
Mary, and Asiyah the wife of Pharaoh, were 
the four perfect women. (Miskkai, book 
xxiv. ch. xxix. pt. 2.) [MUHAMMAD. } 


KHAFT (4). “Hidden.” A 
term used in works on exegesis for that 
which is hidden in its meaning, as compared 


with that which is obvious. [QURAN.] 
KHAIBAR (ye). A rich and 
‘populous valley, eight stages from al- 


Madinah, inhabited by Jews. It is cele- 
brated in the history of Islam as the scene 
of one of Muhammad’s expeditions, a.u. 7, 
when the chief Kinanah was slain and the 
whole valley conquered. ‘ (See Muir’s Life of 
Mahomet, new ed., p. 388, seqq.) 

Here the Prophet instituted mut‘ah, or 
temporary marriage. [murT‘au.] Here were 
the special orders regarding clean and unclean 
animals promulgated. Here Muhammad 
married Safityah, the widow of the chief of 
Khaibar. Here Zainab, the sister of the 
warrior Marhab, who had lost ber husband, 
her father, and her brother in battle, tried 
to poison the Prophet with a poisoned kid. 
The campaign of Khaibar, therefore, marks 
an. epoch in the Prophet’s history. [MUHAM- 
MAD. | 

KHAIRAP (o\y,¢). The plural 
of Khair. ‘Charity;. good deeds.” The 
word occurs in the Qur’an in its singular 
form (khair), but in modern theological works 
it is more frequently used in its plural 
form. 

KHAIRU ’L-QURUN (gyyil 24). 
The best generations. A term used for the 
first three generations of Muslims from the 
time of the Prophet. Muhammad is related 
to have said there would be three virtuous 
generations, the one in which he lived and 
the two following it. 


KHALFIYAH (&#). A sect of 
Muslims founded by Khalfu ‘l-Khariji, who 
maintained, contrary to the: general belief, 
that the children of idolaters will be eter- 
nally damned. 

KHALID (Se). Son of al-Walid. 
The famous Muhammadan general. Hoe 
fought against Muhammad at Uhnud and de- 
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| feated the Muslim army. The Prophet mar- 
khutbahs and the liturgical prayers in all | 


ried Maiminah, who was an aunt to Khilid, 
a lady fifty-one years of age, and soon after- 
wards Khalid himself embraced Islam and 
became one of its most powerful champions. 
He led the Bedouin converts in the advance 
on Makkah, and was present as one of the 
chief leaders of the Muslim army at the 
battle of Hunain, and subsequent expeditions. 
In the reign' of Abii Bakr, he murdered 
Malik Ibn Nuwairah, an eminent Arab chief, 
and married his widow. The murder greatly 
displeased the Khalifah Abii Bakr, and he 
would have ordered Khalid to be put to 
death, but ‘Umar interceded- for him. He 
afterwards took the lead in various expedi- 
tions, He invaded al-‘Irig and’ Syria, took 


Bustrah, defeated the Christians at Ajnadin, 


commanded the Muslim army at Yarmik, and 
subdued the country as far. as the Kuphrates. 
After. the taking of Damascus, he was recalled 
by ‘Umar, and sent to Hims and Ba‘labakk. 
He died at Hime a.u. 18, A.pv. 639. 

KHALIDUN (gy St), pl.'of khalid, 
“ Everlasting.” A term used to express the 
everlasting character of the Joys of heaven 
and the torments of hell. It is used fifty 
times in the Qur'an in this sense, (ETERNAL 
PUNISHMENT. | 

KHALIFAH (de), pl. Khulafa’, 
from khalf, “to leave behind.” Anglice, 
“Caliph.” A successor;.a lieutenant; 2 


‘ vieagerent, or deputy. The word is used in 


the Qur’an for Adam, as the vicegerent of the 
Almighty on earth. 

Sirah ii. 28: ‘ And when thy Lord said 
to the angels, ‘I am about to place a vice- 
gerent (khalifah) on the earth,’ they said, 
‘Wilt Thou place therein one who will do 
evil therein and shed blood ?’” 

And also for David :— 

Sarah xxxviii, 25: “O David! verily We 
have made thee a vicegerent (Khaliah) ; 
judge then between men with truth.” 

In Muhammadanism it is the title given 
to the successor of Muhammad, who is vested 
with absolute anthority in all matters of 
state, both civil and religious, as long as he 
rules in conformity with the law of the Qur'an 
and Hadis. The word more frequently used 
for the office:in Muhammadan works of ju- 
risprudence, is Zmam (leader), or al-Jmamu 
l-A‘zam (the great leader). It is held to be 
an essential principle in the establishment of 


the office, that there shall be only one Khalifah 


at the same time; for the Prophet said: 
‘When two Khalifahs have been set up, put 
the last to death and preserve the other, for 
the last is a rebel.” (Mishkat, book xvi. 
ch. i.) 

According to all Sunni Muhammadan 
books, it is absolutely -necessayzy that .the 
Khalifah be “aman, an adult, a sane person, 
a free man, a learned divine, a powerful ruler, 
a just person, and one of the Quratsh (2.e. of 
the tribe to which the Prophet himself be- 
longed). 

The Shiahs hold that he should be one of 
the descendants of the Prophet’s own family ; 
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but this is rejected by the Sunnis and Wah- 
habis. 

‘The condition that the Khalifah should be 
of the Quraish is very important, for thereby 
the present Ottoman Sultans fail to establish 
their claims to the Khalifate (Arabic Khildfah). 
The four immediate successors of Muhammad 
aro entitled the Khulafa@u’r-Rashidun, or “ the 
well-directed Khalifahs.” According to .the 
Baghyatu ’r-Raid, only the first five Khali- 
fahs, Abi Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Usman, ‘Ali, and al- 
Hasan, are entitled to the distinction of Kha: 
lifah, the others being merely <Amirs; or 
Governors, After the deaths of the first five 
Khalifahs, the Khalifate, which is allowed by 
all parties to be elective and not hereditary, 
passed successively to the Umayades (Banu 
Umayah), The first Khalifah of this dynasty 
was Mu‘awiyah, the grandson of Umaiyah of 
the Quraish tribe, who received the Khalifate 
from al-Hasan. Of the Umayades, there 
were fourteen Khalifahs who reigned at 
Damascus, extending over a period from a.H. 
Al to a.H. 182 (av. 661 to a.p. 750). The 
title then passed to Abu ’1-‘Abbas, the fourth 
in descent from al-‘Abbas, the uncle of Mnu- 
hammad, and the Abbaside Khalifahs, thirty- 
seven’ in number, who reigned at Baghdad 
from A.H. 132 to aH. 656 (a.v. 750 to a.v. 
1258). ‘ 

The temporal power of the Ahbaside Kha- 
lifahs was overthrown by Halak Khan, grand- 
son of the celebrated Chenjiz Kkan, a.p. 
1258; but for three centuries, certain de- 
scendants of the Abbaside, or Baghdad 
Khalifahs, resided in Egypt, and asserted their 
claim to the spiritual power. The founder 
of the present dynasty of Turkish Sultans 
was ‘Usman (Othman), a chieftain descended 
from the Orghuz Turks (born at Sakut, a.p. 
1259), who was at first the ruler of a small ter- 
titory in Bithynia, but who in 1299 invaded the 
whole country of Makkah,.and subsequently 
extended his conquests to the Black, Sea, 
and whose successcr, Salim (ninth in descent), 
obtained the title of Khalifah from one of 
the Abbaside Khalifahs in Egypt. About 
the year a.p. 1515 (a.m. $21), Salim I., ruler 
of the Ottoman Turks and Emperor of Con- 
stantinople, findiag himself the most powerful 
prince of his day in Islam, and wishing still 
further to consolidate his rule, conceived-the 
idea of reviving in nis own person the ex- 
tinct glories of the Khalifate. He had more 
than one claim to be considered their cham- 
pion by orthodox Muhammadans, for he was 
the grandson of that Muhammad I. who had 
finally extingnished the Roman Empire of 
the Hast; and he had himself just ended a 
successful campaign against the heretical 
Shah of Persia. fis only rivals among Sunni 
princes were the Muslim Emperors in India, 
the Emperor of Morocco, and the Mameluke 
raler of Egypt, then known to the world as 
par excellence, ‘the Sultan.” With the two 
former, as rulers of what. were. remote lands 
of Islam, Salim seéms to have troubled him- 
self tittle, but he made war on Egypt. In 
4.0. 1516 he invaded Syria, its outlying pro- 
vince, and in AD. 1517 he entered Cairo. 
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There he made prisoner the reigning Mame- 
luke, Qansau ’l-Ghauri, and had him publicly 
beheaded. 

He then, in virtue of a very doubtful ces- 
sion, made to him of his rights by one Mu- 
tawakkil.Ibn ‘Amri l-Hakim, a descendant 
of the house of al-‘Abbas, whom he found 
living as titular Khalifah in Cairo, took to 
himself. the following style and title: Sultanu 
‘s-Salatin wa Hakimu *l-Hakimin, Maliku ’t- 
Bahrain wa Heémiyu ’l-Barrain, Khalifatu 
-Rasili “Uék, Amiru’l-Mu’minin, wa Sultan, 
wa Khan; that is: “ King of kings and Ruler 
of rulers, Monarch of the two seas (the Me- 
diterranean and the Red Sea) and Protector 
of the two lands (al-Hijaz and Syria, the 
holy lands of. Islam), Successor (Khalifah) of 
the Apostle of God, Ruler of the Faithful, 
King and Chief:” It is said that he first had 
the setisfaction of hearing his name mer- 
tioned in the public prayers as Khalifah 
when he visited the Great Mosque of Zacha- 
rias at Aleppo, on his return northwards in 
1519. 

Such are the titles still claimed by the 
Ottoman Sultans, who arrogate to themselves 
the position of Khalifahs and Snecessors to 
the Prophet. It is, however, 2 mere asser- 
tion; for the title and office being elective 
and not hereditary, it was not in the power 
of any Khalifah to transfer it to another. 
Force of circumstances alone has compelled 
the ruler of the Ottoman Empire to assume 
the position, and has induced bis subjects to 
acquiesce in the usurpation. We have not 
seen a single work of authority, nor met 
with s single man of learning, attempting to 
prove that the Sultans of Turkey are rightfal 
Khalifahs ; for the assumption of the tille by 
anyone who is not of the Quraish tribe is 
undoubtedly illegal and heretical, as will be 
soon from the following authorities:— 

Mishketu *l-Masabih, book xxiv. eb. xii.: 
“Tbn ‘Amr relates that the Prophet of God 
said: ‘The Khalifah shall be in the Quraish 
tribe as Tong as there are two persons in it, 
one to rule and anothey to serve.’” 

Sharhu ’l-Muwagqif, p. 606, Arabic edition, 
Egypt: “It is a condition that the Khalifah 
(Imam) be of the Quraish tribe. All adinit 
this except the Khaparij and certain Muta- 
vilehs. We allsay with the Prophet: * Let the 
Khalifah be of the Quraish’; and it is sere 
tain that the Companions acted upon this in- 
junction, for Abi Bakr urged it as an xutho- 
rity upon the Ansars, on the day of Sakhifab. 
when the Companions were present and 
agreed. It is, therefore, for a certainty 
established that the Khalifah must be of the 
Quraish.” 

The Hujjatu “Ucht 'l-Balaghah, p. 3865, 
Arabie edition, Delhi: “It is a necessary 
condition that the Khalifah (Imam) be’ of 
the Quraish fribe.” : 

The Kashhafu ’! [stilahat ; A Dictionar 
of Technical Ter ns,. Edited by Colonel N. 
Lees, in loco: “ ‘The Khalifah (Imam) must 
be a Quraish.” 

It is a matter of history that the Wahhabis 
regarded the Turkish Sultan as a: ugurper, 
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when Sa‘iid took Makkah and al-Madinah in 
1804; and to the present day, in countries 
not under Turkish rule, the khutbah is re- 
cited in behalf of the Amir, or ruler of the 
Muslim state, instead of the Ottoman Sultan, 
which would not be the case if he were ac- 
knowledged as a lawful Khalifah. In a eol- 
lection of khutbahs, entitled the Majma‘u 
Kiutab, the name of the Sultan of Turkey 
does not once occur, although “his collection 
‘s much used ia Muhammadan states. We 
have seen it stated that the Sultan is prayed 
for in Hyderabad and Bengal; buat we 'be- 
lieve it will be found, upon careful inguiry. 
that he was not mentioned by name, until 
very recently, in any of the mosques of India. 
khutbahs, in which there are prayers for the 
Ottoman Sultan by name. have been im- 
povted from Constantinople. 

According to Mr. W. §. Blunt, the chief 
arguments of the Hanifite ‘Ulama’ in sup- 
port of the claims of the present Ottoman 
dynasty are :-—- 

(1) The right of the Sword.—The Khalifate 
being a necessity (and this all Muslims 
admit), it was also a necessity that the de 
facto holder of the title should be recognised 
until a claimant with « better title should 
appear. - Now, the firs! qualification of a 
claimant was, that he should make the claim, 
and the second, that he should be supported 
by ® party: and Salim had both claimed the 
Khalifate and supported his pretensions at 
the head: of an army. He challenged the 
world to produce a rival, and no rival had 
been found. 

(2) Election, that is, the sanction of a legal 
body of elders. It was argued that, as the 
ahlu ‘agd (or council), had been removed 
from al-Madinah to Damascus, and from 
Damascus to Baghdad, and from Baghdad 
to Cairo, so it had been once more legally 
removed from Cairo to Constantinople. 
Salim had brought with him to St. Sophia's 
some of the ‘Ulama’ (learned men) of the 
Azhar mosque in Cairo, and these in conjunc- 
tion with the Turkish ‘Ulama had elected 
him or ratified his election. A form of elec- 
tion is to the present day observed at Con- 
stantinople in token of this right, and each 
new Sultan of the house of ‘Usman, as he 
succeeds to the temporal sovereignty of 
Turkey, must wait before being recognised 
as Khalifah till be has received the sword of 
cifice at the hands of the ‘Ulama’. This cere- 
._ mony it is customary to perform in the 
mosque of Aiviib. 

(3) Nomination.—Sultan Salim, as has been 
already said, obtained from Mutawakkil, « 
descendant of the Abbasides, and himself 
titularly Khalifah,.a full cession of all the 
Khalifah rights of that family. The fact, as 
far ag it goes, is historical, and the only faw 
in the argument would seem to be that Mu- 
tawakkil had no vight thus to dispose oi a 
title to an alien, which was hie own only in 
virtue of his birth. As a precedent for nomi- 


nation, they cite the act of Abi. Bakr, who » 


on his death-bed recommended ‘Umar as his 
successor in the Khalifate. 
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(4) The Guardianship of the Tmo Shrines 
(Haraman), that is to say, of Makkah and 
Jerusalem, but especially of Makkah. It has 
been asserted by some of the ‘Ulama’,, and it 
is certainly a common opinion at the present 
day, that the sovereignty of al-Hijaz is in 
itself sufficient title to the Khalifate. It 
seems certainly to have been so considered 
in the first age of Islam, and many a bloody 
war was then foaght for the right of protect- 
ing the Batu "lidh, but the connection of al- 
Hijaz with the empire of the Khalifahs has 
been tou often broker to make this a very 
tenable argument. In the tenth century, 
Makkah was held by the Karmathian here- 
tics, in the thirteenth by the Imams of San‘a’, 
and for seven years in the present century by 
the Wahhabis. Still the de facto spvereignty 
of the Haramain, or two sbrines, was one of 
Salim’s pleas; and it is one whica has reap- 
peared in modern arguments respecting the 
Khalifal rights of his descendants. 

(5) Possession of the Amanat, or sacred 
relics. This last is a plea addressed to the 
vulgar rather tha to the learned; but it is 
one which cannot be passed by unnoticed 
here, for it exercises a powerful influence at 
the present day over the ignorant mass of 
Muslims. It was asserted, and is still a pious 
belief, that from the sack of Baghdad in 
A.D, 1258, certain relicts of the Prophet and 
bis Companions .were saved and brought to 
Oairo, and thence transferred by Salim to 
Constantinopie. These were represented as 
constituting the imperial insignia of office, and 
their possession as giving a title to the suc- 
cession. They consisted of the cloak of the 
Prophet, borne by his soldiers as a standard, 
of some hairs of the Prophet’s beard, and of 
the sword of ‘Umar. The vulgar still believe 
them to be preserved in the mosque of Aiyab 
at Constantinople. (See The Future of Islan, 
by Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, London, 1882, 

. 66, 

Z On Aue general question as to whether or 
not an Imam, or Khalifah, is necessary for 
Islam, the author of the Sharhu ’/-Muwaqif 
says, “The appointment of an Imam (z.e. 
Khalifah) is incumbent upon the united body 
of Muslims, according to the orthodox law of 
the Sunnis, although the Mu‘tazilahs and 
Zaidiyahs say it is merely expedient, but not 
ordered by the law, whilst the Isbmailiyahs 
and the Imamiyahs say God will Himself ap- 
point an Imam for the establishmént of sound 
doctrine. Some say the appointment of an 
Imam is only necessary when Muslims are 
at peace amongst themselves and united, and 
not when they are in a state of rebellion. 

The arguments in favour of the absolute 
necessity of an Imam, or Khalifah, being 
appointed, are that in the time of Abi Bakr, 
the frst Khalifah, it was established by 
general consent; and Abu Bakr, in his first 
khutbah after the death of Muhammad, said: 
“ Beware! Muhammad is certainly dead, and 
it is necessary for this religion that some 
one should he appointed for its protection.” 
And all the Muslims at that time consented 
to this saying of Abu Bakr, and consequently 
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in all ages Muslims have had an Imam. And 
it is well known that without such an officer 
Islam cannot be protected from evil, for 
without him it is impossible to maintain the 
orders of the Muslim law, such as marriage, 
Jihad, punishment, and the various ordinances 
of Islam. (Sharhu ’l-Muwagif, p. 603.) 

The following are some of the injunctions 
of Muhammad regarding the Imam or Kha- 
lifah :— 

‘When two Khalifahs have been set: up, 
put the last of them to death and preserve 
the other, for the second is a rebel.” 

“He who acknowledges an Imam must 
obey him as far as he can, and if a pretender 
comes, kill him.” 

** Whomever God appoints as Imam, and he 
does not protect his people, shall never smell 
the smells of paradise.” 

“It is indispensable for every Muslim to 
listen to, and approve the orders of the Imam, 
whether he likes or dislikes, so long as he is 
not ordered to sin and act contrary to law; 
then when he is ordered to sin, he must 
neither attend to it nor obey it.” 

“Whoever quits obedience to the Imam 
and divides a body of Muslims, dies like the 
people in ignorance; and whoever takes a part 
in an affray, without knowing the true from 
the false, does not fight to show his religion, 
but to aid oppression ; and if he is slain, then 
he dies as the people of ignorance; and that 
person who shall draw his sword upon my 
people, and kill the virtuous and the vicious, 
and not fear the killing of Muslims or those 
protected by them, is not of me nor am I of 
bim.” 


“ The Companions said, ‘O Prophet! when 
they are our enemies and we theirs, may 
we not fight with them?’ He said, ‘No, 
so long as they keep on foot the prayers 
amongst you’; this he repeated, ‘ Beware! 
he who shall be constituted your prince, see 
if he does anything in disobedience to God; 
and if he does, hold it in displeasure, but do 
not withdraw yourselves from his obedience.” 

“He who forsakes obedience to the Imam, 
will come before God on the Day of Resurrec- 
tion without a proof of his faith; and he 
who dies without having professed to the 
Imam, dies as the people of ignorance.” 

“ Prophets were the governors of the chil- 
dren of Israel; when one died, another supplied 
his place; and verily there is no prophet 
after me, and the time is near when there 
will be after me a great many Khalifahs. 
The Companions said, ‘ Then what do you 
order us?’ The Prophet said, ‘Obey the 
Khalifah, and give him his due; for verily 
God will ask about the duty of the subject.’” 

“Beware! you are all guardians, and you 
will all be asked about your subjects; then 
the Imam is the guardian of the subject, and 
he will be asked respecting the subject; and 
aman is as a shepherd to his own family, 
and will be asked how they hehaved, and his 
conduct to them; and a wife is a guardian 
to her husband’s house and children, and 
will be interrogated about them; and a slave 
is a shepherd to his master’s property, and 
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will be asked about it whether he took good 
care of it or not.” 

“God never sent any prophet, nor ever 
made any Khalifah, but had two counsellors 
with him; one of them directing lawful 
deeds, and that is an angel, and the other, 
in sin, and that is the devil; and he is guarded 
from sin whom God has guarded.” (Mishkat, 
book xvi. ch. i.) 

1—The Khalifahs of the Sunnis, from the 
death of Muhammad to the present time. __ 

(1) The four rightly directed Khalifahs, 

and al-Hasan (at Makkah) :— 
1. Aba Bakr, a.m. 11 (a.p. 632). 
(Collected the Qur’an into one volume.) 
2.° Umar, a.u. 13 (a.p. 634). 
(Conquered Egypt, Syria, and Persia.) 
3. ‘Usman, A-H. 23 (a.D. 643). 
(Invades Cyprus; revolt at al-Kufah.) 
4, ‘Ali, a.H. 3d (A.D. 655). 
- (Revolt of Mu‘awiyah; ‘Ali assas- 
sinated.) 
5. Al-Hasan, a.H. 40 (A.D. 660). 
(Resigns ; poisoned.) 
(2) Umaiyade dynasty. The Bani Umai-' 
yah (at Damascus) :— 
. Mu‘awiyah L., a.w. 41 (a.p, 661). 
. (Siege of Constantinople; makes Da- 
mascus the capital.) 
Yazid L., a.u. 60 (A.D. 679). 
(@estruction of al-Husain’s party and 
his death.) 
3. Mu‘awiyah IL, a.n. 64, (a.p. 683). 
(Deposed.) 
4, Marwan L., a.u. 64 (a.D. 683). 
(Poisoned.) 
5. ‘Abdu ’1-Malik, a.n. 65 (a.p. 684). 
(Arabian money first coined.) 
6. Al-Walid I., a.m. 86 (a.p. 705). 
7 
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(Conquest of Africa, Spain, Bukharah.) 

. Sulaiman, 4.8, 96 (a.p. 715). 

(Defeated before Constantinople; dies 

of grief.) 

Umar (one): A.H. 98 (A.D. 717). 

(Poisoned.) 
9. Yazid IL, a.n. 101 (a.p. 720). 

ee generals successful in war.) 

10, Hisham, a.n. 105 (a.p. 724). 

(Charles Martel checks the conquest of 
the Arabs in the West; rise of the 
Abbasides.) 

il. Al-Walid Il, a.m. 125 (AD. 743). 

(Slain by conspirators.) 

12. Yazid ID., a.n. 126 (a.p. 744). 

(Died of the plague.) 

13. Ibrahim, a.s. 126 (4.p. 744). 

(Deposed.) 

14. Marwan, A. 127 (ap. 744), 

(Defeated by the Abbasides, pursned 
to Egypt, and slain on the banks of the 
Nile.) 

The end of the Umayah dynasty, an. 132 
(a.D. 749), 

(3) The Abbaside dynasty. Ad-Daulatu ‘l- 

‘Abbasiyah (at Baghdad and Saumara). 

1. Abi ’l-Abbis as-Saffah, au. 132 (aD. 750). 

(Resides at al-Kifah.) 

2, Al-Mansir, a.a. 136 (a.v. 754). 
_ (Abdu ’r-Rahman, the Umaiyah Kha 
lifah seizes Spain; Baghdad founded). 


od 
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8, Al-Mahdi, a.w. 158 (.p. 775). 

(Conquers Nicomedia on Sea of Mar- 
mora, making the Empress Irene pay 
tribute.) ; 

Al-Hadi, a.n, 169 (a.p. 785). 
Hariinu ’r-Rashid, a.m. 170 (a.H. 786). 

(The hero of Arabian Nights; a flou- 
rishing period of Arabian literature.) 

Al-Amin, 4.4. 193 (ap. 809). 
Al-Ma’min, a.H. 198 (a.p. 813). 

(The Augustan period of 
letters.) 

Al-Mu‘tagim, a.H. 218°(a.p. 833). 

(Makes the city of Saumara his 
capital; decline of the Khalifate.) 

9. Al-Wasiq, aH, 227 (a.p. 841). 
10. Al-Mutawakkil, a.m. 232 (a.v. 847). 
(A persecutor of the Jews and Chris- 
tians ;: murdered.) 
11. Al-Muntasir, aH. 247 (a.p. 861). 
12. Al-Musta‘in, a.n. 248 (a.p, 862). 
13. Al-Mu‘tazz, a.n, 252 (a.p. 866). 
14, Al-Mubtadi, a.a. 255 (a.p. 869). 
15. Al-Mu‘tamid, a.n. 256 (a.p. 870). 
(Re-establishes the capital at Baghdad.) 
16. Mu‘tazid, a.n. 279 (a.p. 892). 
(Conquers Persia; Ismail Samain 
seizes Turkistan from the Khalifah.) 
17. Al-Muktafi L, a.a. 289 (a.p. 902). 
(Ismail Samain seizes Persia from the 
Khalifah.) 
18. Al-Mugtadir, a.m. 295 (a.p. 908). 
(The Fatimites in Egypt.) 
19. Al-Qahir, a.u. 320 (a.p. 932). 
(Blinded and deposed.) 
20. Ar-Razi, a.H. 322 (a.p. 934). 
(The last of the Khalifahs who ever 
recited the khutbah.) 
21. Al-Muttaqi, a.n. 329 (a.p. 940). 
ecline of the onary 
22. Al-Mustakfi, 4.8. 833 (a.p. 944). 
23, Al-Muti‘, am. 834 (a.p. 945). 
(The Fatimate Khalifahs seize all 
North Africa and Egypt.) 
24, At-Tai‘, a.H. 363 (a.p. 974). 
(Deposed.) 
25. Al-Qadir, a.H. 381 (a.p. 991), 
(Mahmid of Ghazni conquers India.) 
26. Al-Qa’im, a.H. 422 (a.p. 1031). . 
(Rise of the Seljukian Turks.) 
27, Al-Muqtadi, a.m. 467 (a.v. 1075). 
(The first crusade; rise of Hasan 
Jubah, and hie followers the Assassins.) 
28. Al-Musta‘zir, a.H. 487 (a.p. 1094). 
(Jerusalem taken by the Fatimites.) 
29. Al-Mustarshid, a.u. 612 (a.p. 1118). 
ecderee by the Assassins.) 
Ar-Rashid, a.m. 529 (4.p, 1185). 
Murdered by the Assassins.) _ 
81. Al-Muktafi IL, a.u. 530 (a.p, 1186). 
(Defeated by the Turks; second 
crusade, a.p. 1146.) 
32, Al-Mustanjid, a.. 555 (a.p. 1160). 
Disorders in Persia.) 
33, Al-Mustahdi, a.u. 566 (A.D. 1170). 
(Saladin, the Sultan of Egypt, con- 
quers Syria.) 
34, An-N§sir, a.n. 575 (a.p. 1180). 
(Conquests of Jengiz han ; 
crusade, A.D. 1189.) 
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35. Az-Zahir, a.H, 622 (a.p. 1225). 
36. Al-Mustansir, a.u. 623 (a.p. 1226), 
(Persia subject to the Moghuls.) 
37. Al-Musta‘gim, «a.m, 640 (a.D, 1240). 
(Halaku, the Turk, a grandson of 
Jengiz. Khan, takes Baghdad and puts 
the Khalifah to death, a.x. 656 (a.D. 1258). 
The uncle of the last Khalifah goes to 
Egypt, while the Khalifate continues 
only as a spiritual power. 


(4) The ‘Usman, or Turk Dynasty (at 
Constantinople). 

. ‘Usman I. (Othman), a.p. 1299, 

. Urkhan, a.p, 1326. 

Murad (Amurath), a.p. 1360. 

Bayazid L, av. 1889. 

Sulaiman I., a.p. 1402. 

Misa, a.p. 1410, 

Muhammad LI,, a.p. 1413. 

. Murad II., a.v. 1421, 

. Muhammad II., a.p. 1451, 

. Bayazid II., a.p. 1481. 

. Salim I. (Selim), a.p. 1512. 

(Assumes the title of Khalifah.) 
12. Sulaiman II., a.v. 1520. 
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‘13. Salim IL, a.p. 1566. 
-14, Murad IIL, a.p. 1574. 


15. Muhammad IIL, a.p, 1595. 

16, Ahmad I, av. 1603. 

17. Mustafa L., a.p. 1617. 
(Deposed in favour of his nephew.) 

18. ‘Usman IL, a.p. 1618. 

19. Mustafa I., a.v. 1622. 
(Restored and again deposed.) 

20. Murad IV., a.p. 1623. 

21. Ibrahim, a.p. 1640. 

22, Muhammad IV., a.p. 1649. 

23. Sulaiman OL, a.v. 1687, 

24, Ahmad II., a.v. 1691. 

25. Mustafa IT, a.p. 1695. 

26. Ahmad IIL, a.p. 1703, 

27. Mahmid I., a.v. 1730. 

28. ‘Usman IIL, ap. 1784, 

29. Mustafa IIL, a.p. 1757. 

30, ‘Abdu ‘l-Hamid L, 1774. 

31. Salim TIE, a.p 1788. 

32. Mustafa IV., a.p. 1807. 

33. Mahmid IL, 1808. 

34. ‘Abdu ’l-Majid, a.p. 1839. 

35. ‘Abdu ‘1-‘Aziz, a.p. 1861. 

36. Murad V., 4.p. 1876. . 

37. ‘Abdu ’l-Hamid, a.p. 1876, 


11.—Zhe Shi‘ahs only regard those as. 
rightful Jmdms (they do not use the word 
Khalifah) who are descended from ‘Ali (the 
son-in-law of the Prophet) and his wife Fa- 
fimah, the Prophet’s daughter. According 
to their traditions, Muhammad distinctly 
nominated ‘Ali as his successor when he was 
returning from his farewell pilgrimage. They 
say, that on his way to al-Madinah, the Pro- 
phet, with ‘Ali and certain other of the Com- 
panions stayed at a place called Ghadii-i- 
Khiim, And that it was here revealed by 
Gabriel that he should nominate ‘Ali as his 
successor. He is related to have said, “O 
ye people, I am your Prophet ‘and ‘Alt is my 
successor. From ug (ze. ‘Ali and my 
daughter) shall descend al-Mahdi, the seal 
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of the Imams.” (See Huydiu ‘l-Qulub, p. 


334. ) 

Avcoviitg to the Shi‘aha, there have only 
been twelve lawful Tmams 

1. ‘Ali, son-in-law of Muhammad. 

2, Al-Hasan, eldest son of ‘Ali and Fatimah. 

3, Al-Husain, the second son of ‘Ali and 
Fatimah. p. 

4. Zainu ’}-‘Abidin, son of al-Husain. 

_§, Muhammad al-Bagir, son of Zainu ’I- 
‘Abidin. 

6. Jatfaru ’s-Sadiq, son of Muhammad al- 
Bagi. 

7. Musa ’1-Kazim, son of Ja‘far. 

8, ‘Ali ar-Raza. son of Miga. 

9. Muharnmmad at-Taqi, son of ‘Alr ar-Raza. 

10. ‘Ali an-Naqi, son ot at-Tayi. 

11. Al-Hasan al-‘Askari, son ot ‘Aji 

12. Muhammad, son of al- Askari, or the 
Imam Mahdi, who is supposed to be still 
alive, allhough he has withdrawn himself 
frora the world, and that he will appear 
again as al-Mahd?, the Director, in the last 
days. [Al-MAHIA. | 

The Kings of Persia have neyer claimed to he 
in any BenSe Lhe successurs of the Prophet. 

Sultan Mahmiid ‘Abdu ‘Hah (Am, 706, a.d. 
1306), was the first rmonareh of Persia who 
proclaimed himself a Shi‘ah. 

W1.—The Fatimide Khalifahs were a dy- 
nasty who claimed the Khalifate in the reign 
of the Abbaside Khalifah Muqtadir, their 
fuunder,. ‘Ubaidu ‘Hah, pretending to be al- 
Mahdi, “‘ The Director,” and a descendant of 
Fatimah, the daughter of the Prophet. They 
reigned over Egypt and North Africa from 
A.D, 910 to a.v. 1171, and were in all fourteen 
Khalifahs. 

1. ‘Whardu ‘lab, a.p. 910. 

(Ravaged the coasts of Italy and 
invaded Egypt several times.) 
Al-Qa'im, a.v. 933. 

. Al-Maustr, a.p. 946. 
4, Al-Mutizz, so. 955 

(Hstablished the Khalifate of the Fa- 
tunides in Egypt: defeated in Spain; 
took Sicily; founded Cairo; conquered 
Syria and Palestine. ) 

5. Al-‘Aziz, a.p. 978, 

(Married a Christian woman, whose 
brothers he made Patriarchs of Alexan- 
dria and Jerusalem.) 

6. Al-Hakim, a.p. 996. 
(Persecuted Jews and Christians.) 
Yq, Az-@ahir, a.p. 1021. 
(The power of the Fiitimides declines.) 
§ Al-Mustansir, a.p. 10387. 
(The rise of the Turks.) 
9, Al-Musta‘li, ap, 1094. 
(Defeated by the Crusaders. ) 
Al-Amir, A.D. L1OL. , 
. Al-Hatiz, a.v. 1129. 
. Az-Zafir, aw. 1149, 
. Al-Fa#'iz, aw. 1154. 
. Al-Azid, s.p, 1160, 
(The last of the Watimide Khalifahs. 

His Wazis, Niru ’d-din. on the death of 

his master, snbmits to the Abbaside 

Khalitah Mustahdi, a.p. 117].) 
(PATIMIYAk. | 
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1V.—The Khalifate of Cordova in Spain 
was founded by a descendant of the deposed 
Umaiyah dynasty, ‘Abdu ’x Rahman ibn 
Mu‘awiyah. Muslim Amirs had ruled aot 
Cordova from s.p. 711, when Tarik and Masa 
earme over from Africa and invaded Spain. 
But ‘Abdu 'r-Rahmin was the first to assume 
the title 01 Kinalifah. 

The following is a list of the Khalifahs of 
Cordova and Granada from sp, 755 to the 
fall of Granada, a.v, 1492 :-- 

1. tAbdy ‘v-Rahmdan I., a.p. 755. 

(Cordova embellished and the Mazquita 

erected.) 

. Hisham J., a.v. 786, 

. ‘Abdu ’r-Rahman IJ., a.p. 786. 

. Al-Hakam I., a.n. 796. 
(Surnamed “ The Cruel.”} 

5. ‘Abdu ’y-Rahman UT, a.n. 821. 
(Christians persecuted.) 

6. Muhammad J, a.p, 852. 
(Alfonso the Great obtains victories. ) 
7. Al-Munayyir, aw, 886. 

8. ‘Abdu ‘Nah, a n. 884, 

(Flourishing period of literature and 
science at Cordova.) 

9. ‘Abdu ’r-Rahman [Y., a.p. 912. 

(fhe heroic age of Spain.) 
‘Al-Hakam LL, Ab. YoL. 
~ Hastiant book D.o1 6. 

. Sulaiman, a.p. 1012. 

‘Defeated and executed by ‘Ali.) 
. ‘Ali, A.p. 1015. 

. ‘Abdu r-Rahman V., ap. 1017, 

. Al-Qasi, av. LOS. 

. ‘Abdu 'r-Rahman YVI., a.v, 1023. 
Muhaiamad IT, a.p. 1929. 

. Hisham TIL, a.c. 1026. 

(Hsteemed for his equitable and hu- 

mane poverninert.)} 

. Jawahir, A.o. 1081. 

» Muhammad {11., a.p. 1044. 
. Muhammad IY., av. 1060. 
. Muhammad Y., a.n, L069. 
(Siege of Toledo, a.p. L082.) 
25.. Yusuf I, a.p. 1094. 

SAR, am. 1107. 

. Tashifin, a.p. 1144. 

. ‘Abdu *Il-Mun‘im, a.p. 1147. 
21, Yusut if, aw. 1103, 
Ya‘qub L, ap. LLT3. 
Muhammad VL, ap, 1199. 
Ya‘qub LL, a.p. 1213. 

Abu Ya‘qib, a.p. 1213. 

. Abi Malik, av. 1223. 

. Al-Ma’niin, a.p. 1225. 
(Disd in Mvroceo.) 

. Abii ‘Ali, a.w. 1226. 

(Cordova surprised by Ferdinand of 
Leon and Castile, and taken. The iall 
of the Khalifate of Cordova, a.p. 1236, 
A Khalifate estublished by the Moors at 
Granada.) 


Hm Co be 


The Khalifahs or Sulténs of Granada. 


Muhammad I., Ab, 123%. 
(Kneourages literature.) 

. Muhammad IT., a.p. 1273. 

37. Muhammad III., ap. 130%, 
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38. An-Nasir, av. (309. 

39. Ismatil T., ap. 1313. 

40. Muhammad IV., a.p. 1325, 

41. Yusnf I., a.v. 1383. 

42. Muhammad V., a.p. 1354, 

43. Isma‘il IL, aw. 1359. 

44, Abu Sa‘id,-aip. 1360. 

45, Yusuf IL, a.p. 1891. 

46. Muhammad VIL, a.p. 1396. 

47. Yiisuf UT., ap. 140%, 

48. Muhammad VIL, a.p, 1428. 

49. Muhammed VIiIi., a.p. 1427. 

50. Muhammad VIL (restored), ap. 1429, 
61. Yitisuf IV., ap. 1482. 

42, Muhammad VII. (again restored), a.v. 

1432, 

53. Muhammad IX., a.p. 1445, 

54. Mnhammad X., a.p. 1454. 

55. “Ali, a.v. 1463. 

46, Abu ‘Abdi ’Wah, a.v. 1483. 

57. ‘Abdu ‘Wah az-Zageal, 4.v. 1484. 

(The fall of Granada. and the couso- 
Ndation of the Spanish Monarchy, a.p. 
1492.) 

Thus, amidst the acclammations of Chris- 
tendum, Ferdinand and Isabella planted the 
symbo] of Christian faith on the walls of 
Granada, aud proclaimed the destruction of 
Muhawmadan rule in spain. 

Jels)., 


KHALILU *LLAH (ab\ 
“The friend of God.’ <A title given to 
Abraham in the Gur’an, Sarah iv. 124: “ Por 
God tovk Abraham as his friend.” 

With regard to this verse, al-Baizawi 
says: “Abraham iu a time of dearth sent to 
a friend.of his in Egypt for a supply of corn: 
but ihe friend denied him, saying, in his ex- 
cuse, that though there was a famine in their 
country also, yet, had it been for Abraham’s 
own family, he would have sent what he de- 
sired, but he knew he wanted it only to 
entertain his guests, and give away to the 
poor, according to his usual hospitality. The 
servants whom Abraham had sent on this 
message, being ashamed to return empty, to 
conceal tho matter from their neighbours, 
filled their sacks with fine white sand, which 
in the Kast pretty much resembles meal. 
Abruham being informed by his servants on 
their return of their ill success. the concern 
he was under threw him into a sleep, and io 
the meantime Sarah,. knowing nothing .of. 
what had happened, opening one of the 
sacks, found good flour in it, and immediately 
set to making bread. Abraham awaking, and 
smelling the new bread, asked her whence 
she bad the flour, ‘Why, says she, ‘from 
your friend in Egypt.’ ‘Nay,’ replied the 
patriaroh, ‘it must have come from no other 
than my friend, God Almighty.’” [aBRAHAM. | 


KHAME (,). The word used 
in the Qur'an for wine or anything that in- 
texicates. 

Sirah ii. 216: “They will ask thee about 
wine (khomr), and games of chance: say in 
both is sin and profit to men, bat the sin of 
both is greater than the profit of the same.’ 

By the orthodox, the term ‘hamr is gene- 
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rally held to include not. only aleoholic drinks, 
but opium and other narcotics. Some under- 
stand it to include tobacco; hence the de- 
struction of tobacco pipes in the streets of 
Makkah by the Wabhabis. [wanHast. | 


KHAN (gs). Persian. “A ruler; 
a chief.” A term used for the supreme ruler 
of small countries or provinces. The Khan 
of the Tartars. It is also one of the titles 
vf the Sultan vi Turkey. It is also used for 
a caravansary or inn, being a corruption of 
the Persian khanah, *‘ a home, 


au-KHANNAS ((ebstl). A demon 
mentioned in the Qur'an, Sirah cxiv. (the 
last, chapter) :-— 

“Say: I betake me for refuge to the Lord 
of men, 

“The King of men, 

“The God of men, 

“ Against the mischiet of the stealthily 
withdrawing whisperer (a/-khannds), 

“Who whispereth in man’s breast— 

“ Against genii and men,” 


KHANZAB ( ye). A demon who 
casts doubt_at the time of prayer. ‘Usman 
ibn Abi 'l-‘Asi relates that he caine to the 
Prophet and complained that he was dis- 
turbed hy the devil during prayers. The 
Prophet said, “ This is a demon called Khan- 
zab who disturbs prayer. When you are 
aware of any such disturbance. seek pro- 
tection of God and spit over your left shoulder 
three times.” ‘Usman did so, and all donuht 
and perplexity was dispelled. 


KHARABAT (b's). “A wine- 
shop or tavern.” A mystic term for the 
society of the Murshid, or inspired teacher. 
See Diwan-i-Hajiz (Bicknell’s edition, p. 
212) :-- 

© Within the Magian’s house of wine our 
Makev’s light I see.” 

‘Behold this marvel, what a light and 
where thai sight I see.” 


KHARAJ (el). A tax, or tribute 
on land. This was originally applied to a 
land tribute from non-Muslim tribes (Hidaych, 
vol, ii p. 204), but it is now used for a tax, 
or land-rent due to the State. La-khard is 
a term used for lands exempt from any such 
payment. 


KHARQU *L-‘ADAH (8olsst 5,2), 
Tit. “The splitting of Nature.” That which 
is contrary to the usual course of nature. A 
term use for miracles. Hither (1) Mu‘jizah, 
miracles worked by Prophets; or (2) Kara- 
mah, wonders performed by walis or saints ; 
or (8) Lst¢draj, wonders worked by the power 
of Satan. [MMRACLES. } 


KHASHYAH (4+-4+-+). “ Pear.” 
Khashyatu "Uch, “The fear of God,” is an 
expression which occurs in the Qur'an. 

Surah ii, 69: “There are some that fall 
down for fear of God.” 

Sirah iv.'79: “A portion of them fear 
men a8 with the fear of God, or with a yet 
greater fear.” 


KHASHYAH 
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KHASR (,<4). Lit. “The middle 


or waist.” An act forbidden in prayer, as 
related by Abu Hurairah, who said: “ The 
Prophet forbade Khasrin prayer.” (Mtshkat, 
book iv. ch. xx.) It is generally held to be 
the act of holding the waist with the hands 


to relieve the sensation of fatigue experienced | 


in the position of standing. Some divines 
believe it to be a prohibition to lean on a 
mtkhsarah, or staff, in prayer, whilst others 
give to it the sense of cutting short the 
verbal forms of prayer, or remaining too short 
a time in the prescribed attitude. (Shaikh 
* Abdu ’l-Haqq.) 


KHASS (le). “Special” asdistin- 
guished from ‘Amm, “general.” A term fre- 
quently used by Mnhammadan writers and in 
treatises on exegesis. 


KHATIMU ’N-NABIYIN (pss 
gyal). “The seal of the Prophets.” 
A title assumed by Muhammad in the Qur'an. 
Sirah xxxiii. 40: “He is the Apostle of God 
and the seal of the Prophets.” By which is 
meant, that he is the last of the Prophets. 


KHATIMU ’N-NABO WAH (ile 
3,'). “Tho seal of prophecy.” A 
term used for the large mole or fleshy pro- 
tuberance on Muhammad’s back, which is 
said to have been a divine sign of his pro- 
phetic office. 

‘Abdu ’llah ibn Sarjis describes it as being 
as large as his closed fist, with moles round 
about. it. Abi Ramsah wanted to remove 
it, but Muhammad refused saying, ‘The 
Physician thereof is He who placed it there.” 


KHATIR (bls). “Mind; con- 
science.” A term used by mystic teachers. 


al-Khatiru ’l-Malaki, “ conscience inspired by 
angels”; al-Khatiru ’n-Nafsani, “a conscience 
inspired by the flesh”; al-Khdatiru ’sh-Shat- 
tani, “a. conscience inspired by the devil.” 
(Kitabu ’t-Ta‘rifat, in loco.) 


KHATMAH (és). An epilogue, 
but more generally a recitation of the whole 
of the Qur’an. (Khatm, “ concluding.” 

Mr. Lane in his Arabian Nights (vol. i. 
p. 382), says the most approved and common 
mode of entertaining guests at modern pri- 
vate festivities, is by a khatmah, which is the 
recitation of the whole of the Qur’an. Their 
node of recitation is a peculiar chanting. 


KHATN (ys). A legal term for 
the husbands of female relations within the 
prohibited degrees. It likewise includes all 
the relations of these husbands. (Hidayah, 
vol. iv. p. 518.) 

KHATNAH (4&4). 


SION. | 


KHATT (bs). 


[ CIRCUMCI- 


A line; a letter of 
the alphabet; an epistle. (1) A figure drawn 
by exorcists making an incantation. (2) 
Khait-i-Sharif, “royal letters; a diploma.” 


KHIL‘AH 


@ ‘Abdu ‘lah ibn ‘Abbas says a khatt, or 
“ fetter,” is the language of the hand, and its 
divine origin is stated in the Qur’an, Sirah 
xevi. 4: “ Who hath taught us the use of the 
pen.” It is said Adam first wrote with his 
_tinger in the dust, but others say it was 
Idris. The same traditionist says the first 
who invented the Arabic character, were 
three persons of the tribe of Bulan of the 
race of Bani Taiy. 

Ibn Ishaq says there are four classes of 
Arabic writing : the Makki, the Madani, the 
Basri, and the Kifi; and the first who wrote 
the Qur’an in a clear and elegant writing, 
was Khalid ibn Abi ’l-Haiyaj, and that he 
was set to the work by Sa‘d, who employed 
him as a caligraphist for the Khalifah Walid 
ibn ‘Abdi ’l-Malik, a.m. 86, and that Khalid 
wrote it in what is now called the Kufic cha- 


racter. (Khashfu ’z-Zunin, Fliigel’s ed., vol. 
iii. p. 149.) 
KHAUF (<4). “Fear.” Gene- 


rally used for the fear of God. ‘Abdu ‘llah 
ibn Mas‘id relates that Muhammad said: 
‘¢ There is no Muslim whose eyes shed tears, 
althongh they be as small as the head of a 
fly, from fear of God, but shall escape hell 


| fire.” (Mishkdt, book xxii. ch. xxix. pt. 3.) 


KHAWARIJ (gle). Lit. « The 
Revolters.” A sect of Muslims who affirm 
that any man may be promoted to the dignity 
of Khalifah, even though he be not of the 
Quraish tribe, provided he be elected by the 
Muhammadan nation. The first who were 
so-called were the 12,000 men who revolted 
from ‘Ali after they had fought under him at 
the battle of Siffin, and took offence at his 
submitting the decision of his right to the 
Khalifate to the arbitration of men when, 
in their opinion, it ought to have been sub- 
mitted to the judgment of Ged They affirmed 
that a man might be appointed Khelifah, no 
matter of what tribe or nation, provided he 
were a just and pious person, and that if the 
Khalifah turned away from the truth, he 
might be put to death or deposed. They 
also held that there was no absolute necessity 
for a Khalifah at all. In a.u. 38, large num- 
berg of this sect were killed, but a few 
escaped, and propagated their schism in dif- 
forent parts of the world. [KHALIFAH.] 


KHAZRAJ (gy-4). An Arabic 
tribe who, at an early period of Muhammad’s 
mission, submitted to his authority. They 
are supposed to have settled in al-Madinah 
early in the fourth century. 


KHIBRAH (&«). A proof; an 
experiment. Practical: knowledge. A/lu ’I- 
Khibrah, persons practically acquainted with 
any subject. 

KHILAFAH (és). 
of Khalifah. [(KHaLIran.] 

KHIL‘AH or KHIL‘AT (gst), 
A dress of honour presented by a ruler to 
an inferior, as a mark of distinction. A com- 
plete khil‘ah may include arms, or a horse, or 
an elephant, 


The office 


KHILWAH 
KEILWAH (ie). “ Privacy; re- 


tirement.” A term used by the Siifis for re- 
tirement from the world for the purposes of 
worship and meditation. 


KHIRQAH (8). ‘The robe of 
the faqir or ascetic. A religious habit made 
of shreds and patches, worn by darveshes. 


KHITBAH (a4). “ Betrothal.” 
Called in Hindustani mangni. No religious 
ceremony is enjoined by Muhammadan law, 
bat it is usual for the Maulawi or Qazi to be 
invited to be present to offer up a prayer for 
a blessing on the proceeding. 

The ceremony is usually accompanied with 
great rejoicings. The following is Mrs. Meer 
Hassan Ali’s account of a betrothal in the 
neighbourhood of Lucknow :— 

‘“©A very intimate friend of mine was seok- 
ing for a suitable match for her son, and, 
being much in her confidence, I was initiated 
in all the mysteries and arrangements (accord- 
ing to Musalman rule) of the affair, pending 
the marriage of her son. 

“The young lady to be sought (wooed we 
have it), had been described as amiable. and. 
pretty—advantages as much esteemed as her 
rank; fortune she had none worth mention- 
ing, but it was what is termed in Indian 
society a good and equal match. The over- 
ture was, therefore, to be made from the 
youth’s family in the followiug manner :—- 

“On a silver tray covered with gold bro- 
cade, and fringed with silver, was laid the 
youth’s pedigree, traced by a neat write in 
the Persian character, on richly embossed 
paper, ornamented and emblazoned with gold 
figures, The youth being a Saiyid, his pedi- 
gree was traced up to, Muhammad, in both 
paternal and maternal lines, and many a hero 
and begum of their noble blood filled up the 
space from the Prophet down to thé youthful 
Mir Muhammad, my friend’s son. 

“On the tray, with the pedigree, was laid 
a nazr, or offering of five gold mohurs, and 
twenty-one (the lucky number) rupees; a 
brocaded cover, fringed with silver, was 
spread over the whole, and this was conveyed 
by the male agent to the young begum’s 
father. The tray and its contents are re- 
tained for ever, if the proposal is accepted ; 
if rejected, the parties return the whole with- 
out delay, which is received as a tacit proof 
that the suitor is rejected: no further expla- 
nation is ever given or required. 

‘In the present instance the tray was de- 


tained, and ina few days after a female from’ 


their family was sent to my friend’s house, 
to make a general scrutiny of the zandnah 
and its inmates, This female was pressed to 
stay a day or two, and in that time many im- 
portant subjects underwent discussion. The 
youth was introduced, and, everything accord- 
ing with the views entertained by both par- 
ties, the fathers met, and the marriage, it was 
decided, should take place within a twelve- 
month, when the young lady would have ac- 
complished her thirteenth year. i 
“Do you decide on having mangni per- 
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formed?’ is the question proposed by the 


| father of the youth to the father of the young 


maiden. In the present case it was chosen, 
and great were the preparations of my friend 
to do all possible honour to the future bride 
of her son. 

“ Mangni is the first contract, by which 
the parties are bound to fulfil their engage- 
ment at an appointed time. 

“The dress for a bride differs in one mate- 
rial point from the general style of Hindu- 
stani costume: a sort of gown is worn, made 
of silver tissue, or some equally expensive 
article, about the walking length of an English 
dress; the skirt is open in front, and contains 
about twenty breadths of the material, a 
tight body, and long sleeves. The whole 
dress is trimmed very richly with embroi- 
dered trimming and silver riband; the deput- 
tah (drapery) is made to correspond. This 
style of dress is the original Hindoo fashion, 
and was worn at the Court of Delhi for many 
centuries; but of late years it has been used 
only on marriage festivals amongst the better 
sort of people in Hindustan, except kings or 
nawabs sending khillauts to females, when 
this dress, called a jhammah, is invariably 
one of the articles. 

“ The costly dresses for the present mangni 
my friend prepared at great expense, and 
with much good taste; to which were added 
a ruby ring of great value, large gold ear- 
rings, offerings of money, the flower-garlands 
for the head, neck, wrists, and ancles, formed 
of the sweet-scented jessamine ; choice con- 
fectionery set out in trays with the pawns and 
fruits; the whole conveyed under an escort of 
soldiers and servants, with a band of music, 
from the residence of Mir Muhammad to that 
of his bride elect, accompanied by many friends 
of tne family. These offerings from the 
youth bind the contract with the young lady. 
who wears his ring from that day to the end 
of her life. 

** The poorer sort of people perform mangni 
by the youth simply sending a rupee in a silk 
band, to be tied on the girl’s arm. 

Being curious to know the whole business 
of a wedding ceremony amongst the Musal- 
mén people, I was allowed to perform the 
part of ‘ officiating friend’ on this occasion of 
celebrating the mangni. The parents of the 
young lady having been consulted, my visit 
was a source of solicitude to the whole 
family, who made every possible preparation 
to receive me with becoming respect. I went 
just in time to reach the gate at the moment 
the parade arrived. I was handed to the 
door of the zandnah by the girl’s father, and 
was soon surrounded by the young members 
of the family, together with many lady- 


' visitors, slaves, and women-servants of the 


establishment. They had never before seen 
an English woman, and the novelty, I fancy, 
surprised the whole group; they examined 
my dress, my complexion, hair, hands, &c., 
ard looked the wonder they could not exprogs 
in words. The young begum was not amongst 
the gazing throng ; some preliminary customs 
detained her behind the purdah, where it 
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may be supposed she endured all the agony 
of suspense and curiosity by her compliance 
with the prescribed {v.ms 

** The Jady of the mension waited my ap- 
proach to the great hall, with ali due «ti- 
quette, standing to receive and embrace me 
on my advancing towards her. This cere- 
mony performed, I was invited to take a seat 
on the carpet with ber on the ground; a 
chair had been provided fur me, but I chose 
to raspect the lady’s prefereuce, avd the seat 
on the floor suited me for the time without 
much inconvenience 

“ After some time had been passed in con- 
yersation on such subjects as suited the 
tastes of the lady of the house, 1 was sur- 
prised at the servants entering with trays, 
which they placed immediately before me, 
containing » full-dress suit in the, costume of 
Hindustin. The hostess told me she had 
prepared this dress for me, and I must con- 
descend to wear it. I would have declined 
the gandy array, bub one of her friends whis- 
pered me, ‘The custom is of long standing ; 
when the face of a stranger is jist seen, a 
dress is always presented ; I should displease 
Sumdun Begum by my refusal: besides, it 
would be deemed an ill omen at the mangni 
of the young Bohur Begum if I did not put 
on the native dress hefore T saw the face of 
the bride elect,’ These I found to be weighty 
arguments. and felt constrained to quiet.their 
apprehensions of ill-lnck by compliance; I 
therefore forced the gold dress and the glit- 
tering drapery over my other clothes, at the 
expense of some suffering from the heat, for it 
wag at the very hottest season of the year, 
and the hall was crowded with visitors. 

“This important point conceded to them, I 
was led to » side hall, where the little girl 
was seated on her carpet of rich embroidery, 
her face resting on her knees in apparent 
bashfulness. I could not directly ascertain 
whether she was plain, or pretty, as the 
fernale agent had represented. I was allowed 
the privilege of decorating the young lady 
with the sweet jessamine guinahs, and placing 
the ring on the fore-finger of the right hand: 
after which, the ear-rings, the gold-tissue 
dress, the deputtah, were all in their turn pui, 


on, the offering of money presented, and then | 


1 had the first embrace before her mother. 
She looked very preity, just turned twelve. 
If f could have prevailed on her to be cheer- 
ful, T shonld have heen much gratified to 
have extended my visit in her apartment, but 
the poor child seemed ready to sink with 
timidity’; and out of compassion to the dear 
gitl, l burried away from the hall, to relieve 
her from the burden my presence seemed to 
inflict, the moment I had accomplished my 
lasi unty, which was to feed her with my 
own hands, giving her seven pieces of sugar- 
candy ; seven, on this occasion, is the lucky 
number, I presume, as I was particularly can- 
tioned to feed her with exactly that number 
of pieces. 

“Returmmig to the assembly in the dal- 
héus: T wonld have gladly taken leave, but 
there was yet one other custom to be ob- 
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served to secure a happy omen to the young 
people’s union. Once again seated on the 
musnud with Sumdun Begum, the female 
faves entered with sherbert in silver basins. 
Bach person taking sherbert is expected to 
deposit gold or silver coins in the tray; the 
sherbert-money at this house 1s collected for 
tbe bride; and when, during the three days’ 
performance of the marriage ceremony at the 
bridegroom’s house, sherbert is presented to 
the guests, the money collected there is re- 
served for him, The preduce of the two 
houses is afterwards corapared, and conclu- 
sions drawn as to tne yreaiess portion of 
respect paid bv the friends on either side. 
The poor people find the sherveii-money 2 
useful fund to heip them to keep louse; but 
with the rich it is a mere matter to boast of, 
that so much money was collected in con- 
sequence of the number of visitors who 
attended the nuptials.” (Mrs. Meer Liasan 
Als Indian Musalméns. vot. i. p. 362.) 


KHIYANAH (4). Breach of 
trust. Ampniation is not incurred by a 
breach of trust, as in the case of ordinary 
theft, according to a saying of the Prophet 
recorded in the Hidayah (vol. ii. p. 93). 


KHIYAR (ks). “Option.” A 
term used to express a certain period after 
the conclusion of a hargain, during which either 
of the parties may cancel it. According to 
‘Abdu ‘l-Haqgq, it is of five kinds: (1) A‘z- 
yaru 'sh-Shart, optional condition ; where one 
of the parties stipulates for a period of three 
days or less. (2) Khiyaru “L‘Ath option 
from defect; the option of dissolving the 
contract on discovery of defect. (3) A/zyaru 
y+ Rwiyah, option of inspection; the option of 
rejecting the thing purchased after sight. 
(4) Kidyaru't-Totyin, option of determination ; 
where a person, having purchased two. or 
three things of the same kind, stipulates a 
period to make his selection. (5) Khiyarv 
1-Majlis, the option of withdrawing from the 
contract as long as the meeting of the par- 
ties continues. The Hanafiyah coetors de not 
accept the last, but it is allowed by the other 
sects. 


KHIZLAN (ode). “ Abandon- 
ment.” The abandonment of a Muslim by 
God. The word occurs once in the Qur'an, 
Sarah iii. 154+ “If then God help you, none 
shall overcome you, but if He abandon you. 
who is he that shall help you.” 

Used by a Christian, it would imply the 
state of a person fallen fom grace. 


AL-KHIZR (,45), dnt. © The 
green one.” The Maulawi Muhammad Tahir 
says the learned are not agreed as to whether 
ke is a.prophet or not, His real name is, accord- 
ing to al-Baizawi, Balya ibn Malkin. Some say 
he lived inthe time of Abraham, and that he is 
still alive in the flesh, and most of the rali- 
gious and Sufi mysties are agreed upon this 
point, and some have declared that they 
have seen him: and they say he is still 
te be seen in sacred places, such as Makkah 


AL-KHIZR 


Some few traditionists deny 
Others say he is of the family 
(Majriasu ’/. 


or Jerusalem. 
his existence. 
of Noah, and the son of a king. 
Bihar, p. 250.) 

His nume does not occur in the Qur'an, but 
Husain, Jalalu ’d-din, al-Baizawi, and nearly 
all the commentators, believe that al-Khizr 
is the mysterious individual referred to in the 
following narrative in the Qur’an :—: 

Strah xviii. 59-81: “ Remember when 
Moses said to his servant, ‘I wili not stop 
till I reach the confluence of the two seas 
(te: the sea of Greece and the sea of Persia), 
ov for years will I jonrney on. But when 
they reached their confluence. they forgot 
their fish, and it took its way in the sea at 
will. And when ihey had passed on, said 
Moses to-his servant. ‘ Bring ns ow morning 
ineal; tor. now have we incurred: weariness 
from this journey. He suid, ‘ What thinkest 
thou? When we repaired to the rock for 
rest I forgot the fish; and none but Satan 
made me forget it, s0 as not to mention it; 
and it hath taken its way in the sea ina won- 
drous sort.’ He said, “It is this we were in 
quest of.’ And they hoth went back re- 
tracing their footsteps. hen fonud they one 
of our servants to whom we haa vouchsafed 
our mercy, aud whom we had instructed with 
our knowledge. And Moses said to him, 
‘ Shall I follow thee that thou teach me, for 
guidance, of that which thou too hast been 
taught?’ He said, ‘ Verily, thou canst not 
have patience with me; how canst thou be 
patient in matters whose meaning thou com- 
prehendest not?’ He said, ‘Thou shalt find 
rae patient if God please, nor will J disobey 
thy bidding.’ He said, ‘ Then, if thou follow 
me, ask me not of aught until I have given 
thee an account thereot.’ So they both went: 
on till they embarked in a shin. and he (the 
unknown) staved it in. ‘What!’ said Moses, 
‘hast thon stayed it in that thou .mayest 
drown its crew? 4 strange thing now hast 
thou done!’ He said, ‘Did I not tell thee 
that thou couldst not have patience with me?’ 
He said. ‘ Chide me not that I forgat, nor lay 
on me a hard command.’ ‘Then went they on 
till they met a youth, and. he slew him. Said 
Moses, ‘ Hast thou slain him who is free from 
guilt of blood? Now hast thou wrought a 
grievous thing!* He said, ‘Did I not tell 
thee that thou couldst not have patience with 
ue ? Moses said, Tf after this I ask thee 
aught, then let me be thy: comrade no longer ; 
but now hast thou my excuse,’ They went 
on till they came to the people of a city. Of 
this people they asked food, but they refused 
them for guests. And they found in it a wall 
that’ was about to fall, and he set it upright. 
Said Moses, ‘If thou hadst wished, for this 
thou mightest have obtained pay.’ He said, 
‘This is the parting point between me and 
thee. But I will first tell thee the meaning 
of that which thou couldst not await with 
patience. As to the vessel, it belonged t 
poor nen who toiled upon the sea, and I was 
minded to damage it, for in their rear was 2 
king who seized every ship by force. As t- 
the youth, his parents were believers, and we 
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feared lest ho should tronbie them by error 
and infidelity. And we desired that their 
Lord might give them in his piace a child, 
better than he in virtue, and nearer to filial 
piety. And as to.the wall. it belonged to two 
orphan. youths in the city, and beneath it was 
their treasure: and their father ws a right- 
eous man: and thy Lord desired that they 
should reach the age of strength, and take 
forth their treasure through the mercy of thy 
Lord. And not-ot mine own will have I 
done this. This is the interpretation of that 
which thou couldst not bear with patience.” 

In some Muslim books le seems to be con- 
founded ‘with Elias, and in others with St. 
George, the patron saint of England, in the 
above quotation he is represented as the 
companion of Moses, and the commentator 
Husain says he was a general in the army of 
Zi “l-Qarnain (Alexander the Great), But as 
al-Khizr is supposed to have discovered and 
drunk:of the fountain of life, he may be con- 
temporary with any age! 


KHUBAB or KHABBAB (\ts). 
The son of al-Arass, the blacksmith, A, 
slave converted in the early history of Islam, 
and one who suffered much persecution from 
the Quraish on account of his religious 
opinions. 
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Arass showed him the scars of the stripes he 
had received from the unbelieving Makkans 
twenty or thirty years before, ‘Umar seated 
him upon his masnad, saying that thera was 
but one. man who was more worthy of this 
favour than Khubab, namely, Bilal, who had 
also heen sorely persecuted by the unbe- 
lievers. But Khubah replied: “Why is he 
more worthy thanI am? He had his friends 
wmong the idolators, whom the Lord raised 
up to help him. But I had none to help me. 
And i well remember one day tuey took me 
aud kindled a fire’ for me, and threw me 
thereim upon my back, and a man stamped 
with his foot upon my chest, my back being 
towards the ground. And when they uncovered 
my back, lo! it was blistered and, white.” 
(Katibu 'l- Waqidi, quoted by Sir W. Muir.) 


KHUBAIB (+++). Son of ‘Ada. 
One of the early martyrs ef Islam. Being 
perfidiously sold to the Quraish, he was by 
them put to death in a most crael manner, 
being mutilated and impaled. When:at the 
stake and in the midst: of his tortures, he was 
asked whether he did not wish Muhammad 
was in his place, and he answered, ‘1 would 
not wish-to be with my family, my substance, 
and my children, on condition that Muham- 
mad was only prickod with « thorn.” When 
boand to the stake, his enemies said, “ Now 
abjure Islam, and we will let you go.” He 
replied, “ Not for the whole world.” 

Six William Muir says: “I see no reason 
to doubt the main tacts of the story.” (Life 
of Mahomet, new ed. p. 286.) 


KHUDAL (i484), also KHUDA 
(tas). From the Persian 3 khid, 
35 
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“self,” and sf a, “coming.”” The 
Supreme Being; the Self-Existing (od. 
Ne ] Khuda-parast, “a God worshipper ” ; 
Khuda-tars, “a God fearer”; Khuda-shindas, 


“a God knower”; Khuda-faroshan, “ God 
sellers,” z.¢. hypocrites. 


KHUDAWAND (.,\ss). A Per- 
sian word, signifying, ‘lord,’ ‘ prince,” 
‘“‘ master.” -A possessor: a man of authority. 
It is used asa title of the Deity, and by 
Christian missionaries in India it is -gene- 
sally employed as a translation of the Greek 
Kuptos, “Lord.” In the Ghiydsa 'I-Lughah, 
it is derived from Khuda, “ God”; and wand, 
“like”; z.e. one like unto God. 


KHUL‘ (ets). An agreement 
entered into for the purpose of dissolving 
marriage. The release from the marriage 
tie obtained by a wife upon payment of a 
compensation or consideration. In the Hida- 
yah it is said: “Whenever enmity takes 
place between husband and wife, and they 
both see reason to apprehend the ends of 
marriage are not likely to be answered by a 
continuance of their union, the woman need 
not scruple to release herself from the power 
of her husband, by offering such a compen- 
sation as may induce him to liberate her.” 
In the event of a woman. desiring this form 
of divorce, she is not entitled to the repay- 
ment of- her dower. This law is laid down 
in the Qur’an: “If ye fear that they cannot 
observe the ordinances of God, then no blame 
shall attach to either of you for what the 
wife shall herself give for her redemption.” 
(Sirah ii. 229.) 


aLt-KHULAFA’U ’R-RASHIDUN 
(gS cls}. “ The well-directed 
Khalifahs.” A title given to the first four 
successors of Muhammad—Abi Bakr, ‘Umar 
(Omar), ‘Usman, and ‘Ali. It is generally held 
by the Sunnis that after these four reigns, 
Islam became corrupted, and the succession in 
the office of Khalifah uncertain. [KHALIFAR. ] 


KHULQ (i).  “ Disposition ; 
temper; nature.” Qur’an, Sirah Ixviii. 4: 
‘* Verily thou art of a noble nature.” 


KHULTIN (tle). An infusion 
of dates and raisins, boiled together until 
they ferment and become spirituons, but of 
which a Muslim can drink without impro- 
priety or sin. This is grounded on a circum- 
stance relative to Ibn Ziyad, which is thus 
related by himself: “‘Abdu ‘lah, the son of 
‘Umar, having given me some sherbet to 
drink, I became intoxicated to such a degree 
that 1 knew not my own house. I went to 
him next morning, and, having informed him of 
the circumstance, he acquainted me that he 
had given me nothing but a drink composed 
of dates and raisins. Now this was certainly 
khultin, which had undergone the operation of 
boiling; because it is elsewhere related by 
‘Umar that it is unlawful in its crude state.” 
(Hidayah, vol. iv. p. 161.) 
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KHUTBAH 
KHULUD (ss). 


[ETERNAL PUNISHMENT. | 
KHUMS (ws). “A fifth.” The 


fifth of property which is given to the Baitu 
1-Mal, or public treasury. 


“ Eternity.” 


KHUNSA (.4). [HERMAPHRO- 
DITE. | 

KHUSUF (4,4). [gcLIPSE OF 
THE MOON. | 


KHUTBAH (&). The sermon 
or oration delivered on Fridays at the time of 
guhr, or meridian prayer. It is also recited 
on the two great festivals in the morning 
after sunrise. [‘IDU ’L-FITR, ‘IDU ‘L~AZHA.] 
The Friday prayer and sermon are estab- 
lished by an injunction in the Qur’an, Sirah 
Ixii. 9: *O ye who believe! when the call to 
prayer is made upon the congregation day 
(yaumu ’l-jum‘ah), then hasten to the remem- 
brance of God, and leave off traffic.” By the 
words ‘‘remembrance of God,” most com- 
mentators understand the khutbah or ser- 
mon. 

From the Traditions, it appears that Mu- 
hammad used frequently to deliver a khut- 
bah, and _that it was not the studied and 
formal oration which it has become in more 
recent times. 

Jabir says: “When the Prophet delivered 
the khutbah, his eyes used to be red, and his 
voice high, and his anger raged so that you 
would say he was warning a tribe of the ap- 
proach of.a hostile army, and frightening them 
with apprehensions of its arrival thus: Itis at 
hand! In the evening or morning it will 
come down upon you and plunder you! And 
the Prophet would say, I have been sent, and 
the Resurrection is like these two fingers, 
and he used to join his fore-finger with the 
next to it, as an explanation of-the semblance 
that the Resurrection was net farther off 
than the difference of length in the two fin- 
gers.” (Mishkat, book iv. ch. xlvi.) 

On Fridays, after the usual ablutions, the 
four Sunnah prayers are recited, and the 
preacher, or khatib, then seats himself on the 
pulpit, or mimbar, whilst the Mu'azzin pro- 
claims azin; after which he stands up on the 
second step and delivers the khutbah. It 
must be in Arabic, and must include prayers 
for Muhammad, the Companions, and the 
king, but its composition and general strue- 
ture is left to the discretion of the preacher. 
In some countries, Egypt for example 
(Lane’s Egyptians, vol. i. p. 107), the khatib 
holds a wooden sword in his-hand, whilst he 
delivers the exhortation. The khutbah is 
divided into two sections, the khutbatu *l-wa‘z, 
and the khutbaiu ’n-na‘t, supplications being 
made between the two sections. -The fol- 
lowing is a translation of a khutbah, as deli- 
vered in India in the present day, from which 
the name and titles of the reigning monarch 
are omitted It is the third of a series of 
sermons published at Lucknow in a volume 
entitled Majma‘u Khutab ;— 
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“In the name of God, the Compassionate, 
the Merciful 

“ Praised be God. Praised be that God 
who hath shown us the way in this religion. 
if He had not guided us into the path we 
should not have found it. 

“JT bear witness that there is no deity but 
God. He is one. He has no associate. I 
bear witness that Muhammad is, of a truth, 
His servant and His Apostle. May God have 
mercy upon him, and upon his descendants, 
ana upon his companions, and give them 
peace. 

“Fear God, O ye people, and fear that 
day, the Day of Judgment, when a father will 
not be able to answer for his son, nor the son 
for the father. Of a truth God’s promises are 
true. Let not this present life make you 
proud, Let not the deceiver (Satan) lead you 
astray. . 

“Oye people who have believed, turn ye 
to God, as Nasih* did turnto God. Verily 
God doth forgive all sin, yorily He is the 
merciful, the forgiver of sins. Verily He is 
the most munificent, and bountiful, the King, 
the Holy One, the Clement, the Most Mer- 
ciful.” 

(The preacher then descends from the pulpit, 
and sitting on the floor of the mosque, offers up 
a silent prayer. He then again ascends the 
nambar, as before, and proceeds.) 

“In the name of God, the Compassionate, 
the Merciful. 

“Praised be God. We praise Him. We 
seek help from Him. We ask forgiveness of 
sins. We trust in Him. _We seek refuge in 
Him from evil desires and from former sin- 
ful actions. He who has God for His guide 
is never lost; and whomsvever He leadeth 
aside none can guide into the right path. 

‘““We bear witness that there is no deity 
but God. Heis one. He hath no partner. 

“6 Verily we bear witness that Muhammad 
is the servant and apostle of God, and may 
God have mercy upon him, who is more ex- 
alted than any being. May God have mercy 
upon his descendants, and upon his com- 
panions! May God give them peace! 
Especially upon Amiru ‘Il-Mu’minin Abi 
Bakr as-Siddiq (may God be pleased with 
him). And upon him who was the most 
temperate of the ‘friends,’ Amiru ’1-Mu’minin 
‘Umar Ibn al-Khattab (may God. be pleased 
with him), And upon him whose modesty 
and faith were perfect, Amiru ’l-Mu’minin 
‘Usman (may God be pleased with him). And 
upon the Lion of the powerful God, Amirn ’1- 
Mo’minin ‘Ali ibn Abi-Talib (may God be 
pleased with him). And upon the two Imams, 
the holy ones, the two martyrs, Amira 11- 
Mu’minin Abii Muhammad al-Hasan and Abu 
‘Abdi ‘lah al-Husain (may God be pleased 
with both of them). And upon the mother of 
these two persons, the chief of women, Fati- 
matu ’z-Zuhra’ (may God be pleased with 


® Nosth, is a word which occurs in the eighth 
verse of the Stratu *t-Tahrim (Ixvi.) in eae i 5 
it is translated “true repentance” by Sale and 
Rodwell, but it. is supposed to be a person's name 
by several couimentators. 
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her). And upon his (Muhammad’s) two. 
uncles, Hamzah and al-‘Abbas (may God be 
pleased with them). And upon the rest of 
the ‘companions,’ and upon the ‘ followers:’ 
aay God be pleased with all of them). Of 

hy mercy, O most merciful of all merciful 
ones, O God, torgive all Muslim men and 
Muslim womer) all male believers and all 
female believers. Of a truth Thou art He 
who wilt receive our prayers. 

“ O God, help those who help the religion 
of Muhammad. May we also exert ourselves 
te help those who help Islam. Make those 
weak, who weaken the religion of Muham- 
mad. 

“O.God, bless the ruler of the age, and 
make him kind and favourable to the people. 

“O servants of God, may God have mercy 
upon you. Verily, God enjoineth justice and 
the doing of good, and gifts to kindred; and 
He forbiddeth wickedness, and wrong, and, 
oppression. He warneth you that haply ye 
may be mindful. (Sirah cxvi, 92.) 

“OQ ye people, remember the great and 
exalted God. He will also remember you. 
He will answer your prayers. The remem- 
brance of God is great, and good, and honour- 
able, and noble, and meritorious, and worthy, 
and sublime.” 

A more eloquent and strikingly charac- 
teristic khutbah has been translated by Mr. 
Lane in his Modern Kgyptians (vol. i. p. 107): 
It is, a: New Year’s Day sermon, delivered in 
the great mosque at Cairo, on the first 
Friday in the year, on the occasion of Mr. 
Lane’s first visit, and is as follows:— 

“In the name of God, the Compassionate, 
the Merciful. 

“Praise be to God, the Renewer of Years, 
and the Multiplier of favours, and the Creator 
of months and days, according to the most 
perfect wisdom and most admirable regula- 
tion; who hath dignitied the months of the 
Arabs above all other months, and hath pro- 
nounced that among the more excellent of 
them is al-Muharram the Sacred, and hath 
commenced with it the year, as He hath 
closed it with Zi ’l-Hijjah. How propitious 
is the beginning, and how good is the end! 
I extol His perfection, exempting Him from 
the association. of any other deity with Him 
He hath well considered what He hath 
formed and established what He hath 
contrived, and He alone hath the power to 
create and to annihilate. I praise Him, ex- 
tolling His perfection, and exalting His name, 
for the knowledge and inspiration which He 
hath graciously vouchsafed; and I testify 
that there is no deity but God alone ; He hath 
no companion; He is the Most Holy King ; 
the God of Peace; and I testify that our lord 
and our Prophet and our friend Muhammad. 
is His servant and His Apostle, and His 
elect, and His friend, the Guide of the Way, 
and the lamp of the dark. O God, bless and 
saye and beautify this noble Prophet, and 
chief and excellent apostle, the merciful- 
hearted, our Lord Muhammad, and his family 
and his companions, and his wives, and his 


| posterity, and the people of his house, the 
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noble persons, aud grant them ample salva- 
tion. 

“© servants of God, your lives have been 
gradually enrtailed, and year after year hath 
passed away, and ye are sleeping on the bed 
of indolence, and on thé pillow of jniquity. 
Ye pass by the tombs of your predecessors, 
and fear not the assault of destiny and de- 
struction, as if’ others departed from the 
world and ye must of necessity remain-in it. 
Ye rejoice at the arrival of new years, as if 
they brought an increase vw the term of life, 
and swim in the seas of desires, and enlarge 
your hopes, and in every way exceed other 
people in presumption; and ye are sluggish 
in doing good: O bow great a calamity is 
this! God teacheth by an allegory. Know 
ye not that in the curtailment of time by in- 
dolence and sleep there is very great trouble ? 
Know ye not that in the cutting short of 
lives by the termination of years is a very 
great warning? Know ye not that the night 
and day divide the lives of numerous souls? 
Know ye not that health and capacity are 
two blessings coveted by many men? Bui 
the truth hath become manifest to him who 
hath eyes, Ye are now between two years: 
one year hath passed away, and come to an 
end, with its evils: and ye have entered 
upon another year, in which. if it please 
God, mankind shall be relieved. Is any of 
you determining upon diligence in doing good 
in the year to come? or repenting vi his 
failings in the times that are passed? The 
happy one is he who maketh amends for the 
time past in the time to come; and the 
miserable one is he whose days pass away 
and he is careless of histime. ‘This new year 
hath arrived, and the sacred month of God 
hath come with blessings to you, the first 
of the months. of the year, and of the four 
sacred months, as hath been said, and the 
most worthy of preference and honour and 
reverence. Its fast is the most excellent of 
fasts after that which is obligatory, and the 
doing of good in it is among the most excel- 
lent of the objects of desire. Whosoever de- 
sireth to reap advantage from it, let him fast 
the ninth and tenth days, looking for aid. 
Abstain not from the fast through indolence, 
and esteeming it a hardship; .but comply 
with it, in the best manner, and honour it with: 
the best of honours, and improve your time 
by the worship of God morning and evening. 
Turn unto God with repentance, before the 
assault of death: He is the God who ac- 
cepteth repentance of Hix servants, and par- 
donoth sins. The Apostle of God (God hless 
and save him) hath said,‘ The most excel- 
lent prayer, after the prescribed, is the praver 
that is said in the last third of the night; 
and the most excellent fast, after Ramazan, is 
that of the month of God, al-Muharram.’ 

(The khatih, having concluded his exhorta- 
lion, says to the conyregation, “ Supplicate 
God.” He then sits down and prays privately ; 
and each member of the congregation at the 
vame time offers up some private petition, as 
after the ordinary prayers, holding his hands 
hefore him (looking at the palms), and then 
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drawing them down his face. The khatib then 
rises again, and recites the following) :— 

“ Praise be to God, abundant: praise, as He 
hath commanded. I testify that there is no 
deity but God alone: He hath-no dompanion: 
affirming His supremacy, and condemning 
him who denieth and disbelieveth: and I tes- 
tify that our Lord and our Prophet Muham- 
mad is His servant and His apostle, the 
lord of mankind, the intercessor, the accepted 
intercessor, on the Day of Assembling: God 
bless him and his family as long as the eye 
seeth aud the ear heareth. O people, reye- 
rence God by doing what He hath com- 
iuanded, and abstain from that which He 
hath forbidden and prohibited. The happy 
une is he who cbeyeth, and the miserable 
one is he who opposeth and sinneth. -Know 
that tie present world is a transitory abode, 
and that the world to come is a lasting 
abode. Make provision, therefore, in your 
transitory state for your lasting state, and 
prepare ivr your reckoning and standing 
before your Lord: for know that ye shall to- 
morrow be placed before Sod, and reckoned 
with according iv your deeds; and before the 
Lord of Might ye shall be present, ‘ and those 
who acted unjustly shall know with what an 
overthrowal they shall be overthrown.’ Know 
that God, whose perfection I extol, and whose 
name be exalted, hath said and ceaseth not 
to say wisely, and to command judiciously, 
warning you, and teaching, and honouring the 
dignity of your Prophet, extolling and mag- 
nifyiug him. Verily, God and His angels 
bless the Prophet: ‘O ye who believe, bless 
him, and grect him with a salutation.’ O 
God bless Muhammad and the family of 
Muhammad, as Thou bDlessedst Ibrahim 
and the family of Ibrahim among all crea- 
tures, for Thou art praiseworthy and 
glorious. OU God, do Thou also be well 
pleased with the four Khalifahs, the ortho- 
dox lords, of high dignity und illustrious 
honour, Abtti Bakr, as-Siddiq, and ‘Umar, 
and ‘Ugman, and ‘Ali; and be Thou well 
pleased, O God, with the six who remained 
of the ten noble and just persons who swore 
allegiance to Thy Prophet Muhammad (God 
bless him and save him) under the tree (for 
Thou art the Lord of piety and the Lord of 
pardon); those persons of excellence and 
clemency, and rectitude and prosperity, Tal- 
hah, and Zubair, and Satd, and Sa‘id, and 
‘Abdu ’r-Rahinan ibn ‘Auf, and Abii ‘Ubaidah 
Amir ibn al-Jarrah; and with all the Com- 
panions of the Apostle of God (God bless and 
saye him): and be Thou well pleased, 1) 
God, with the two martyred descendants, the 
two bright moons, the ‘two lords of the 
youths of the peuple of Paradise in Paradise. 
the two sweet-smelling flowers of the Pro- 
phet of this nation, Abi Muhammad al- 
Hasan and Abi ‘Abdi ‘llah al-Husain; and 
be. Thou well pleased, O God, with their 
mother, the daughter of the Apostle of God 
(God bless and save him), Fatimatu ’z-Zahra’, 
and with their grandmother Khadijah al- 
Kubra, and with ‘Ayishah, the mother of the 


| faithful, and with the rest of the pure wives, 
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and with the generation which succeeded 
the Companions, and with the generation 
which succeeded that, with heneficence to 
the Day of Judgment. O God, pardon the 
believing men and the believing women, 
and the Muslin men and the Muslim 
women, those who are living, and the dead; 
for Thou art a hearer near, an answerer of 
prayers, O bord, of thé beings of the whole 
world, O God, aid Islam, and strengthen its 
pillars, and make intidelity to tremble, and 
destroy its. might, by the preservation of Thy 
servant, and the son of Thy servaut, the 
Submissive to the Might of Thy Majesty 
and Glory, whom God hath aided, by the 
care of the Adored King, our master the 
Sultan, son of the Sultan, the Sultan Mah- 
miid Khan; may Ged assist him, and prolong 
[his veign]. O God, assist him, and assist 
his armies, O Thou Lord of the religion, and 
the world present, and the world to come, O 
Lord of the beings of the whole world. 

* O God, assist the forces of the Muslims, 
and the armies of the Unitarians. O God, 
frustrate the infidels and polytheists, thine 
enemies, the enemies of the religion. O God, 
invert their banners, and ruin their habitations, 
and give them and their wealth as booty to 
the Muslims. O God, unloose the captivity 
of the captives, and annul the debta of the 
debtors; and make this town to be safe and 


secure, and blessed with wealth and plenty, 
and all the towns, of the Muslims, O Lord 
of the beings of the whole world. And 


decree safety and health to us and to all 
travellers, and pilgrims, and warriors, and 
wanderers, upon Thy earth, and upon Thy 
sea, such as are Muslims, O Lord of the 
beings of the whole world 

*¢QO Lord, we have acted unjustly towards 
our own souls, and. if Thou do not forgive 
us and be merciful unto us, we shall surely 
be of those who perish.’ I beg of God, the 
Great, that He may forgive me and you, and 
all.fbe people of Muhammad, the servants of 
God, ‘Verily God commandeth justice, and 
the doing of good, and giving what is due to 
kindred; and forbiddeth wickedness, and 
iniquity, and uppression: _He sdmonisheth 
you that ye may roflect.. Remvmber God; 
He will remember you: and thank Him; He 
‘will increase to you your blessings. Praise 
be to God, the Lord of the beings of the whole 
world!” 

The khutbah being ended, the khatib then 

- descends from the pulpit, and, if he officiate 
as Imam, takes his position and leads ibe 
people in a two-rak‘ah prayer. The khatib, 
however, does not always officiate as lmam. 
The Prophet is related to have said that the 
length of a man’s prayers and the shortness 
ot his sermon, ere signs of a man’s common 
sense. 

According to the best authorities, the name 
of the reigning Khalifah ought to be recited 
in the khutbah, and the fact that, it'is not 80 
recited in independent Muhammadan king- 

- doms, but the name of the Sultan or Amir 

is substituted for the Khalifah, has its sig- 
nificance, for it is a question whether the 
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Sultan of Turkey, has any real claim to the 
spiritual headship of Islam. {KHALDFAH.| 
fn India the name of the king is omitted 
and the expression “ Ruler of the Age” is 
used. 

In India, the recital of the khutbah serves 
to remind every Muhammadan priest, at 
loast once a week, thet he’ is in a Darn ’l- 
Flarb, “a land of enmity.” Still the fact 
that he can recite his khutbhah at all in a 
country not under Muslim rnle, must also 
assure him that he is ina Daru ‘l-Aman, or 
‘land of protection.” 

KHUTBATU ’L-WAQFAH (ai 
é3\\). The “sermon of standing.” 
The: sermou or oration recited on Mount 
‘Arafat at the mid-day prayer on the ninth 
day of the pilgrimage. (Burton's Pilgrimage, 
vol. ii. p. 219.) [KHUTBAE. ] 

KHUZA‘AH (él;2). Int. “ A rein- 
nant.” A part of the Bani ’l-Azd who were 
left behind when the tribe migrated, and who 
settled down permanently near Makkah. 
They were from the first friendly to Muham- 
mad, and made a treaty with him soon after 
that of »] Hndaibiyah. They were an im. 
portant portion of the army which marched 
to Makkah with the Prophet. 

KHUZAIMAH (40,4). An Arabian 
ibe were expelled by the Yaman tribes and 
afterwards settled in the Hijaz, where they 
bore # prominent part in opposing the army 
of Muhammad. 

KHUZAIMAH IBN SABIT (44 
ee op). A Companion of sunie 
renown.’ He was present at the battle of 


AL-KIMIYA’ 


Badr. He was killed at the same time as 
the Khalifah ‘Ali, 4.4. 87. 

KHWAJAH (&>1,¢). Persian. A 
rich or respectable man; 4 gentleman. An 


opulent merchant. 

KIBR (,5). ‘Pride; haughti- 
ness.” With regard to mortal man, it is con- 
sidered a vice, but with regard to the In- 
finite Ged, it is held to be one of His attri- 
butes. A/-Kabir, “the Great One” 


at-KIMIYA’ (oS). “Alchemy.” 
The word is supposed to be derived from the 
Greek yujos, which signifies * juice,” and to 
be properly confined to the study of extracts 
and essences of plants. It is now, however, 
applied more especially to a. pretended 
science, which had for its object the trans- 
mutation of the baser materials into gold or 
silver, or the discovery of a panacea or 
universal remedy for diseases. Although 
this so-called science has now fallen into de- 
served contempt, it was held in high repute, 
and much cultivated from the 13th to the 
17th century, especially amongst the Sara- 
cens. The first Muslim of reputation who 
is said to have given his attention to the sub- 
ject, was Khalid, a son of the Khalifab 
Yazid (4.p. 683), and the first who wrote on 
the subject was Jabir ibn Abban as-Sifi, who 
was a disciple of Khalid. 
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Haji Khalfah, the celebrated author of 


the Kashfu ’z-Zunin, says “the word 
Kimiyah comes from the Hebrew, kim 


and yah and means ‘from God.’ There is 
some discussion regarding this science. Many 
people do not believe in its existence, amongst 
others the celebrated philosopher Shaikh 
‘Ali ibn Sina’) who wrote against it in his 
book, the Kitdbu ’sh-Shaf@ : also Ya‘qib al- 
Kindi, and many others. But, on the other 
hand, many lcarned men have believed in its 
existence; for éxample, Imam Fakhru ’d-din 
ar-Razi, and Shaikh Najmu ’d-din al-Bagh- 
dadi.” Rosi ’z-Zunun, in loco.) 

‘Ahlu Kimiya’,is a term used not only for 
an alchymist, but for a deceiver, and also a 
lover. 

Al- Kimiy@u,’l-Akbar, the philosopher's 
stone, or some celebrated tincture. 

Kimiyaw’l-Macni, the chemistry of mean- 
ings, that is, the study of truth. 

Tl.—Amongst the Sufi mystics, the term 
al-Kimiy@ is used for being satisfied with the 
things. in possession, and not yearning after 
things which we do not possess. Kimzya’u ’I- 
‘Awam, the alchymistry, of the ordinary 
people, is the exchange of spiritual things for 
the things which perish. Kimiyd@u’l-Khawass, 
the alchymistry of special pesple, is the 
emptying of. the heart of everything except 
God. Kimiydu’s-Sa‘adah, the alchymistry of 
felicity, is the purification of one’s heart 
from all things that. are evil by the attain- 
ment of special graces. (‘Addu ‘r-Razzaq’s 
Dict. of Sufi Terms.) 


KINANAH (&S). (1) The name 
of the ancestor and founder of the Arabian 
tribe, the Banu Kinanah, the father of an- 
Nazr, the grandfather of Fihr, who was sur- 
named Quraish. [QURAISH. ] 

(2) The name of the Jewish chief of Khai- 
bar who defendéd the fortress of Qamus 
against Muhammad, He was slain by order 
of the Prophet, who afterwards took: Kina- 
nah’s bride, Safiyah, to his home and married 
her.  [SAFryau. | 


KINAYAH (&S). “ A metaphor.” 
A word used in the science of exegesis, e.g. 
“ Thon art separated,” by which may be meant, 
“Thou art-divorced,” which is called Talaqu 
l-Kindyah, or a divorce in metaphor. 


KINDAH (84S). A tribe of al-Ya- 
man, and the descendants of Himyar. They 
are admitted to be one of the noblest of the 
Arab tribes. One of the remarkable descen- 
danta of this tribe was al-Kindi the philoso- 
pher. [KINDL} 


au-KINDI (54S), the philoso- 
pher. Abi Yusuf Ya‘qub ibn Ishaq ibn as- 
Sabbah al-Kindi, who flourished at the court 
of the Khalifah Ma’mim, a.p. 833, and who 
translated numerous classical and philoso- 
phical works for the Abbaside Government. 
be Slane says his father Ishaq was Amir of 
al-Kiifah, and his great grandfather was one 
of the Prophet’s Companions. It was at one 
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time supposed he was a Jew or a convert to 
the Jewish religion, while others tried to iden- 
tify him with the author of an Apology for 
Christianity, entitled Risalatu ‘Abdi ’l- 
Masih ibn Ishaq al-Kindi, in which the 
writer explains to a Muslim friend his reasons 
for holding the Christian faith, in preference 
to Islam, whose acceptance the latter had 
pressed upon him. But it has been proved 
that al-Kindi, the philosopher, and al-Kindi, 
the author of the said treatise, are two dis- 
tinct persons, although both living at the court 
of al-Ma’min and belonging to the same tribe. 

Dr. J. M. Arnold, in his Islam and Chris- 
tianity, p. 372, says the Risalah, or treatise 
of al-Kindi,; is quoted as a genuine produc- 
tion by the celebrated historian, Muhammad 
ibn Ahmad al-Birtni (died «a.m. 430), in one 
of his works in confirmation of his statement 
that there were human sacrifices offered up 
in Arabia prior to the time of Muhammad. 

The Apology of al-Kindi has been rendered 
into English by Sir William Muir, from an 
edition in Arabic published by the Turkish 
Missions Aid Society. 


KINDRED. [INHERITANCE, MAR- 
RIAGE. | 
KING. The term used in the 


Qur’in for a king is generally malik (ee), 
Heb. ‘J 7%, ¢g- when the Israelites “said to a 
prophet of theirs, ‘Raise up for us a king.’” 
(Surah ii. 246.) 

(1) The word malik is now merely used in 
Arabia and in Central Asia for a petty chief. 

(2) Sultan occurs in the Qur’an for “ autho- 
rity,” or “ power,” and not for a king. Sirah 
lIxix. 29, “My authority has perished from 
me.” But it is now the title assumed by the 
Emperor of Turkey. 

(8) Padshah and Shah are Persian words, 
the ruler of Persia having assumed the title 
of Shah or King. The word Padshah is de- 
rived from pad, “a throne,” and shah, “a lord 
or possessor,” t.e. “the lord of the throne.” 
In Hindustani it is Badshah. 

(4) Wali, is a title assumed by Muham- 
madan rulers, the title being held by the 
Barakzai rulers of Afghanistan in all legal 
documents. The word simply means a pos- 
sessor, or one in authority. 7 

(5) Amir has a similar meaning to. Wali, 
and is a title which is assumed by Muslim 
rulers, as. the Amirs of Bukharah and of 
Kabul. It is derived from ‘amr, “to rule.” 

(6) Saiyid, “a lord,” is a title given to the 
descendants of Muhammad, and is a regal 
title assumed by the ruler of Zanzibar. 

(7) Emam, “ a leader,” is the legal title of the 
head’ of the Muslims, and it is that given to 
the successors of Muhammad, who are so 
called in the Traditions and in Muhammadan 
works of law. (IMAM. | ; 

(8) Khalifah, “a vicegerent.” Khalifah 
or Caliph, is used for the same regal perso. 
nage as Imam. [KHALIFAH, RULERS. } 


KIRAMAH (\;<). The miracles 
of any saint other than a Prophet, as dis- 


KIRAMIYAH 


tinguished from mu‘jizah, which is always 
used for the miracles of an apostle or prophet. 
[ MIRACLES. ] 


KIRAMIYAH (41S). A sect of 
Muslims founded by Muhammad ibn Karim, 
and called also the Mujassiyah, or Corpo- 
realists, because they admitted not only a 
resemblance between God and created beings, 
but declared him to be corporeal in substance. 

“The more sober among them, indeed, 
when they applied the word body to God, 
would be understood to mean that He is a 
self-subsisting being, which with them is the 
definition of body; but yet scme of them 
affirmed him to be finite, and circumscribed 
either on all sides, or on some only (as be- 
neath, for example), according to different 
opinions; and others allowed that He might 
be felt by the hand, and seen by the eye. 
Nay, one David al-Jawari went so far as to 
say that His deity was a body composed of 
flesh and blood, and that He had members, 
as hands, feet, a head, a tongue,’ eyes, and 
ears; but that he was a body, however, not 
like other bodies, neither was he like to any 
created being. He is also said, further, to have 
affirmed that from the crown of the head to 
the breast he was hollow, and from the breast 
downward. solid, and that He had black 
curled hair. These most blasphemous and 
monstrous notions were the consequence of 
the literal acceptation of those passages in 
the Koran (Sirahs xl. 10; xx. 4; ii. 109), 
which figuratively attribute corporeal actions 
to God, and of the word8’ of Muhammad, 
when he said that God created man in His 
own image, and that he himself had felt the 
fingers of God, which He laid on his back, to 
be cold; besides which, this sect are charged 


with fathering on their Prophet a great 


number of spurious and forged traditions to 
support their opinion, the greater part whereof 
they borrowed from the Jews, who are ac- 
cused as naturally prone to assimilate God to 
men, so that they describe Him as weeping for 
Noah's flood till His eyes were sore.” (Sale.) 

KIRAMUN . KATIBUN (e',-S 
oss). ‘Int. “Illustrious writers.” 
ho two recording angels who are said to be 
with- every man, one on the right hand to 
record his good deeds, and one on his left to 
record the evil deeds. ‘They are mentioned in 
the Qur’an, Siratu ‘l-Infitar (Ixxxii.): “ Yet 
truly there are guardians over you, t/ustrious 
recorders (kirdman katibin) cognizant of your 
actions.” : 

It is related that the’ Prophet enjoined his 
people not to spit in front, or on the right, 
but on the left, as on that side _stands the 
recording angel of evil. (Mishkat, book iv. 
ch. viii. pt.-1.) 

As these angels are supposed to be changed 
every day, they are called the mu‘agqgibat, or 
those who succeed each other. 


KISRA (csy-S), pl. Akasirah. The 
Chosroes, or Cyrus, a name given to almost 
every king of Persia of the Sassanian dynasty 
(like Czsar among the Romans and Pharaoh 
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among the Egyptians). The kings of Persia, 
prior to Islam, according to Arab historians, 
composed four dynasties, namely, the Pesh- 


. dadians, the chronology of which is unknown; 


the Kayanians, which ended 3B.c. 331, when 
Persia was conquered by Alexander ihe 
Great; the Ashkanians, which terminated 
A.D.. 202; and the Sassanians, the last of 
whom was overcome by the Arabs, a.p. 636. 

From the Qur’an, Sirah xxx. 1, it appears 
that after the taking of Jerusalem by Chos- 
roes, the sympathies of Muhammad were all 
enlisted on the side of the Cxsar, and he fore- 
tells his ultimate victory over the king of 
Persia :— 

‘¢The Greeks have been conquered in the 
neighbouring coast, but in a few years after 
their defeat they shall again be victorious.” 

In the sixth year of the Hijrah, Muham- 
mad sent a despatch to. Chosroes, inviting 
him to Islam. Sir William Muir says (Life 
of Mahomet, new ed. p. 384) :— 

“The despatch for the King of Persja 
reached the Court probably some months 
after the accession of Siroes. It was deli- 
vered to the Monarch, who, on hearing the 
contents, tore it in pieces. When this was 
reported to Mahomet, he prayed and said: 
‘Kven thus, O Lord! rend Thon his king- 
dom from him.’ Connected with the court ot 
Persia, but of date somewhat earlier than the 
despatch sent to it,is a remarkable incident, 
which was followed by results of considerable 
importance. 

‘“‘A few months before his overthrow, the 
Chosroes, receiving strange reports of the pro- 
phetical claims of Mahomet, and of the de- 
predations committed on the Syrian border by 
his marauding bands, sent. order to Badzan, 
the Persian Governor of Yemen, to despatch 
two trusty men to Medina, and procure for 
him certain information regarding the Pre- 
tender. Badzin obeyed, and with the mes- 
sengers sent a courteous despatch to Maho- 
met. By the time they arrived at Medina, 
tidings had reached the Prophet of the depo- 
sition and death of Chosroes. When the 
despatch, therefore, was read béfore him, he 
smiled at its contents, and summoned the am- 
bassadors to embrace Islam. He then ap- 
prised them of the murder of the Chosroes 
and the accession of his son. ‘Go,’ said he, 
‘inform your master of this, and require him 
to tender his submission to the Prophet of 
the Lord.’ .The glory of Persia had now de- 
parted. She had long ago relaxed her grasp 
upon Arabia; and the Governor of Yemen was 
free to choosé a protectorate more congenial 
to his people. Baidzan, therefore, gladly, re- 
cognised the rising fortunes of Islam, and sig- 
nified his adhesion to the Prophet. From the 
distance of this province, its allegiance was 
at the first little more than nominal; but 
the accession served as a point for further 
action, and meanwhile added new prestige to 
the Prophet’s name.” 


KISWAH (8S). Lit.. “ A robe.” 
The covering of the Ka‘abah, or cube-like 
building, at Makkah, [ica‘Ban.] 
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When Captain Burton visited Makkah in 
1858, he found it to be a coarse tissue of 
nixed silk and cotton, and of eight pieces, 


two for each face of the building, the seams 


heing concealed by the broad gilt band called 
the h7zam, It is lined with white calico, and 
hus cotton ropes to secure the covering to 
metal rings at the basement. But on the 
occasion of Captain Burton’s visit, the Kis- 
wah was tucked up by ropes from the roof. 
The whole is of a brilliant black, with-the gold 
band running round it. 

The burqe*, or veil; is a cutiain hung before 
the door of the Ka‘bah, also of black bro- 
cade, embroidered with inscriptions, in Jelters 
of gold, of verses from the Qur'an, and lined 
with green silk. 

According to Burton, the inscription on the 
gold band of the kiswah is the ninetieth verse 
of the third Strah of the Qur'in: ~ Verily, 
the tirst House founded for mankmd was 
surely that at Bakkah, -for a blessing and 
a guidance to the worlds.” The whole of the 
kiswah is covered with seven Surahs of the 
Quran, namely, xviuth, x1xth, mird, ixth, 
xxth, xxxrxth, and Lxvith («.e. al-Kahf, 
Maryam. Alu ‘Imran, at-Taubah, Ta Ha, Ya 
Sin, and Aaa The character is the 
ancient Kufic, and legible from a considerable 
distance. 

Mr. Lane says that the kiswah is made of 
a mixture of silk and cotton, because the 
Prophet expressly forbade silk as an article 
of dress. 

The kiswah and burqa‘ are now manu- 
factured at Cairo, at a manufactory called 
the Khurunfish, and is made by a family 
who possess the hereditary right, and who 
are called the Battu’s-Sa‘d. When they are 
completed, they are taken to the mosque 
known as the Sultan Hasan, and there kept 
until they are sent off with a caravan of pil- 
grims to Makkah. This usually takes place 
@ few days after the ‘Idu ‘l-Fitr, generally 
about the 6th day of the month of Shawwal, 
and two or three weeks before the departtre 
of the regal canopy or Mahmal. [manMAL.] 
The procession of the kiswah is similar to 
that of the Mahmal, and therefore requires 
no separate description. 

According to Muslim historians, the Ka‘bah 
was firat dressed with a kiswah or robe by a 
Himyarite chief, named Tubba‘u ‘!-Arqan. 
From the time of Qusaiy it was veiled by 
subscriptions collected from Pagan Arabs, 
until Abi Rabiyah ibn al-Mughireah ibn 
‘Abdi ‘Ilah provided the covering, whereby 
he obtained the title.of a/-‘Ad/, “the Just.” 
When Muhammad obtained possession, he 
ordered it to be covered with fine Yamani 
cloth. and ordered the expense to be defrayed 
from the public treasury., The . Khalifah 
‘Umar chose Kgyptian linen, and ordered the 
robe to be renewed every year. Khalifah 
‘Usman, being a man of eminent piety ordered 
it to be clothed twice a year. For the winter 
it had a robe of brocade silk, and in the 
summer a suit of fine linen. Mu‘awiyah, the 
Umaiyah Khalifah, was the first to establish 
the present kiswah of silk and linen tissue. 
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bat being reminded of the Prophet’s well- 
known dishke to silken robes he changed it 
again to the more orthodox covering of Ya- 
mani cloth. The Khalifa Ma’min (a.p. 813) 
ordered the «lress to be changed three times 
a year, ihe fine Yamani cloth on the ist of 
Rajah, white brocade on the Lst of Shuwwal, 
ior the pilgrimage two months later, and 
rich red brocade on the 10th of Muharram. 
The Khalifah al-Mutawakkil (4.p, 847) sent 
a new robe every two months, During the 


‘Abbaside dynasty, the investing of the Ka‘- 


bah with the kiswah was regarded as a sign 
of sovereignty over the holy, places. The 
later Khalifahs of Baghdad are said to have 
sent a kiswah of green and gold. -The Fati- 
mide Khalifahs made the kiswah at Cairo of 
black brocade of mixed silk and cotton; and 
when Sultan Salim assumed the power of the 
Khalifate (4.p. 1512), the’ kiswah still con- 
tinued to be supplied from Cairo, as is now 
the case under the Ottoman rule. 
(Burekhardt’s Arabia, Lane’s Egyptians, 
Ali Bey’s Pilgrimage, Burton’s Mecca and 
Medina.) [KA‘BAB, MASJIDU ’L-HARAM. | 


_ AL-KITAB ((~LSI). “ The Book.” 
A term used for the Qur’an, and extended to 
all inspired books of the Jews and Christians, 
who are called Ah/y’l-Kitab. or believers in 
the book. 


KITABI (.3%5). A term used for 
one of the Ahlv '/-Kitab, “the people of the 
Book,” or those in possession of the inspired 
word of God, as Jews or Christians. 


KITABIYAH (€bS). Fem. of 
Kitati. A female of the Ahlu ‘l-Kitab, or 
those who possess an inspired book, Jews 
or Christians. 


KITABU ’L-A‘MAL (Jles3} Gus). 


[ SAHIFATU ’L-A‘MAL. | 


at-KITABU ’L-HUKMI (Gis 

\). A: letter transmissible from 

one Qazito another when the defendant in a 

suit resides at a distance. Such letter must, 
he a transcript of real evidence. 


aL-KITABU ’L-MUBIN ( (4S) 
geet). Lit. “The Manifest or clear 
book.” The term is used in the Qur'an 
both for the Tablet of Decrees (Lauhu ?l- 
Mahfuz, and for. the Qur'an itself. 

‘Stirah vi. 59: “No loaf falleth but He 
knoweth it; neither is there a yrain in the 
darkness of the earth, nor a green thing or 
sere, but it is noted. in the cleur bool.” 

Stirah iv. 18: “Now hath a light and a 
clear book come to you from God.” 


KITMAN (geS).’ “Concealine ; 
keeping’ secret.” ‘The injunetion of fhe 
Qur'an is: “ Hide uot the truth while ye 
know 10’; and yet the art of concealing 
profane religious beliefs bas been a special 
characteristic of the Eastern mystics. 


KNEELING 


KNEELING. ‘Lhe 
Kneeling amongst Muhammadans consists of 
lacing the two knees on the ground and sitting 
On‘ti.e feet behind. Kneeling as practised by 
Christians in the present day, does not exist 
amongst Muslims as dan attidude of worship. 
The word jai, which occurs in the Qur’an, 
Sirah xlv. 27: ‘And thou shalt see each 
nation kneeling (jasiyatan), each nation sum- 
moned to the book,” expresses an attitude of 
fear and not, of worship. 


KNOWLEDGE. 


KORAH. Arabic Qérin (gy)\). 
Heb. mp. The son of Yashar 


(Izhar), sor of Qahis (Kohath), son of Lawi 
(Levi). The leader of the rebellion against 
Moses. um. xvi..1; Jude 11 (where he is 
coupled with Cain and Balaam).’ He is.men- 
tioned .hree times in the Quan. 

Siiah xl 24, 25: “ Moreover. we had sent 
Moses of old, with our signs and with clear 
aut’ ority, to Pharaoh, and Haman, and 
V .rah; and they said, ‘ Sorcerer, impostor.’ ” 

Sitrah xxix. 88: “ And Korah and Pharaoh 
and.Haman. With proofs of his mission did 
Moses come to them, and they behaved 
proudly on the earth; but us they could not 
outstrip ; for every one of them did we seize 
in his sin. Against some of them did we send 
i stone-charged wind; some of them did the 
terrible cry of Gabriel surprise; for some of 
them we cleaved the earth; and some of 
them we drowned.” 

Stirah xxviii: 76-82: “Now Korah was of 
the people of Moses: but he hehaved 
haughtily toward them; for we had given 
him such treasure that its keys would have 


[‘1nM. | 


burdened a company of men of: strength, - 
When his people said to him, ‘ Ezult not, for ; 


God loveth not those who exult; but seek by 
means of what God hath given thee, to attain 
the future Mansion; and neglect not thy part 
Yn this world, but be bouriteous to others as 
(Jod hath been bounteous to thee, and seek 
not to commit excesses on the earth; for God 
loveth not those who commit excesses:’ he 
said, ‘It hath been given me only on account 
of the knowledge that isinme.’ Did he not 
know that God had destroyed before him 
generations that were mightier than he in 
strongth and had amassed more abundant 
wealth? But the wicked shall not be asked 
of their crimes. And Korah went forth to 
his people in his. pomp. Those who were 
greedy for this present life said, ‘ Oh that we 
had. the like of that which hath begn be- 
stowed. on Korah! Truly. he-is*possessed of 
great good’ fortune.” , 
knowledge had been given said, ‘Woe to 
you! the reward of God is better for him 
who believeth and worketh righteousness, 
and note shall win it but those who have 
patiently endured.’ And we clave the earth for 
bim and for his palace, and he had no forees, 
in the place of God, to help him, nor was he 
among those who are saccoured, And in the 
morning those who the day before had coveted 


attitude of » 


ut they to .whom * 
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his lot said,.‘ Aha! God enlargeth supplies 

. to whom He pleaseth of His servants, or is 
sparing: Had not God been gracious to us. 
He had. caused it to cleave for us. Aha! the 
ungrateful can never prosper.” 

Al-Baiziwi says Korah brought a false 
accusation of immorality against Moses, and 
Moses complained to God,.and God directed 
him to command the earth what he pleased, 

| and it should obey him; whereupon he said, 
“O earth, swallow them up”; and imme- 
| diately the earth opened under Korah and his 
; confederates, and swallewed them up, with 
his palace and all his riches.—There is a tra- 
dition that as Korah sank gradually into the 
ground, first to his knees, then to his waist, 
then to his neck, he cried out four several 
times, “QO Moses, have mercy on me!” but 
that Moses continued to say, “O earth, 
| Swallow them up! ” till at last he wholly dis- 
| appeared : upon which God said to Moses, 
‘Thou hadst no-mercy on Korah, though he 
asked pardon of thee four times; but I would 
have had compassion on him if he had asked 
| pardon of Me but once.” 

He is represented by Jalaln 'd-din as the 
most beautiful of the Israelites of his time. 
His opulence and avarice have become 0 

| proverb for those who amass wealth without 
giving away in alms and charity. 

| Inthe Talmud it is said that “ Joseph con- 

; cealed three treasures in Egypt, one of which 
became known to Korah.... the keys of 
Korah’s treasure chambers were a burden 
for 300: white mules.” Midr. Jalkut on Eccl. 

| v.12: “Riches kept for the owners thereof 

| to their hurt,”—which may have furnished 

| Muhammad with the nucleus of this story. 


| Compare also Tract. Psuchtta, fol. 1194. 


| aL-KUFAH (4S), A city on 
| the west bank of the river: Euphrates, about 
four days march from Baghdad, but which 
' has now entirely disappeared. 

The city of al-Kiifah was founded soon 
after the Arabs conquered Persia, a.p. 686, 
and in the reign of the Khalifah ‘Umdr. It 
was built opposite the ancient town of Ma- 
dain, on the other side of the river. The 
first Abbaside Khalifah, Abt ’l-‘Abbas, a.p. 
750, made it his capital, and it was then a 
flourishing city, but when the Khalifah al- 
Mansir built Baghdad, al-Kiifah decreased 
in importance, and gradually fell into decay. 

- It was much famed for its learned men, and 
especially for its grammarians. Two sects 
of rival grammarians were named respectively 
from al-Basrah and al-Kifah, and the more 
ancient characters of Arabic writing are 
called Kifi or Kufic, after this seat of learn- 
ing. .The Kufic-Arabic letters resemble the 
Syriac, being square and heavy. The 
ancient copies of the Qur’an are written in 
Kufic. 


KUFR (8). Lit. “That which 
| eovers the truth.” Infidelity; blasphemy. 
| Disbelieving in the Qur’an or in any of the 
| tenets of the Muslim religion. | KaviR.] 
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KULAH (895). The Persian fora | 


cap, or eowl, especially worn by Mubammadan 
faqirs or darweshes. 


LALLATU f.-QADR 


call it their ‘aj or crown, and it is one 
of the distinguishing marks of their 


| order. 


The faqirs generally | 


EvuLaus. (Lf. Carapbell.) 


KULSUM (ps5). Kulsim ibn) KURZIBNJABIR (3% wy). A 


Hadam, ihe name of a hospitable but blind 
chief, with whom Muhammad stayed at Quba’ 
upon his arrival in that place after his flight 
from Makkah. It was whilst be was staying 
with Kulgtim that Muhammad built his first 
mosque at Quba’. Kulsim died soon after- 
wards, 


LAADRIYAH (4,13). A sect of 
heretics who say it is impossible for mortal 
man to be certain of any fact, even of man’s 
own identity. 


LABBAIKA (¢3). [ranpryaH.] 
LABID (43). The son of Rabi‘ah 


ibn Ja‘far al-‘Amiri, a celebrated poet in the 
time of Muhammad who embraced Islam, and 
who ig said to have died at al-Kifah at the 
advauced age of 157 years. The Prophet is 
related to have said, ‘‘ The truest words ever 
uttered by a poet are those of Labid,— 
‘Know that everything is vanity but God.’” 


(Mishkat, book xxxii. ch, x. pt. 1.) 
[portry. } ; 
LAHD (4a). The hollow made 


in a grave on the Qiblah side, in which the 
corpse is placed. It is made the same length 
as the grave, and.is as high as would allow 
a person to sit up in it. 

LAHOUT (523). Lit. “ Extine- 
tion” or ‘“‘absorption.” (1) The last stage of 
the mystic journey. (2) Divinity. (8) Life 
penetrating all things. [surmsm. ] 

LAHYAN (gyleat). A branch of 
the Huzail tribe, which inhabited, in the days 
of Muhammad, as they still do, the vicinity 
of Makkah. Muhammad formed an expedi- 
tion against them, a.m. 6, on account of their 
treacherous attack on a small party of Mus. 
lime at Raji. 


Quraish chieftain who Committed a raid near 
al-Madinah, aud carried off some of the flocks 
and herds of the Muslims. He was afterwards 
converted to Islam, aud fell under Khalid at 
the taking of Makkah. 


’ KDSUF (4,-S ). [ecuipse oF THE 


SUN. | 


ive 


LAILATU ’L - BARA’AH (&3 
Sc\.J\). [SHAB-I-BABA’AH. | 


au-LAILATU *L-MUBARAKAH 
(SS5jnoS¥ SL). Lit. “The Blessed 
Night.” [LarnaTu ’L-Qanr. | 


LAILATU "L-QADR (,sat 3). 
“The night of power.” A mysterious night, 
in the month of Ramazan, the precise date of 
which is said to have been known only to the 
Prophet and a few of the Companions. The 


following is the allusion to it in the Qur’an. 


Stiratu ‘l-Qadr (xevii.) :— 

“Verily we have caused it (the Qur'an) to 
descend on the Latlatu ’l-Qadr. 

‘* Who shall teach thee what the Lailatu ‘I- 
Qadr is? 

“The Lailatu ’l-Qadr excelleth a thousand 
months : 

“ Therein descend the angels, and the 
spirit by permission 

“Of their Lord in every matter ; 

“And allis peace until the breaking of the 
dawn.” 


This night must not pe confounded, as it 


| often is, with the Shab-i-Bara’ah, which is 


generally called Shab-i-Qadr, or the night of 
power, but which occurs on the 15th of 
Sha‘ban. [SHAB-I-BARA’AH.] 

The excellences of the Lailatu ’l-Qadr are 
said to be innnmerable, and it is believed that 
during its solemn hours the whole anima} 


LAILATU ‘ReRAGHA’IB 


and vegetabie creation bow down in humble 
adoration to the Almighty. 


LAILATU ’R-RAGHA’IB (aS 
i). The “night of supereroga- 
tory devotions.” A festival observed on the 
first Friday in the month Rajab, by cer- 
tain mystic leaders who affirm that it was 
established by the Prophet; but it is gene- 
rally rejected by orthodox Sunnis. (See 
Raddu *t-Muktar, vol. i. p. 717.) 


LAIS (+3). An Arabic tribe de- 
scended from Kinanah. . Al-Baizawi says 
they thought it wnlawfu! for a man to eat 
alone, and were the cause of the verse in 
the Quran, Sirah xxiv. 60: “There is no 
crimé in you, whether ye eat together or 
Separately.” 


LAMENTATION. [suxa’ a 
LA'NAH $ (4&2). “ Imprecation ; 
curse; anathema.” <A. word used thirteen 


times in the Qur‘an, e.g. Sirah ii. 83: “ The 
curse of God is onthe infidels.” 


LAND. Arabic arz (4), balad 
(ah), mule (sho). 

The following are some of the principal 
rules of Muslim law relating to land:— - 

(1) Tithes or Zakdat on lands.—Upon every 
thing produced from the ground there is due 
a tenth, or ‘ashir, fushr (Heb Swyr)> 


whether the soil. be watered by the annual 
overflow of great rivers, cr by periodical 
rains ; excepting upon articles of wood, bam- 
boos, and grass, which are not subject to 
tithe. Land watered by means of buckets or 


machinery, such as Persian wheels, or VF 


watering camels, are subject to only he 
tithes. (Hidayah, vol. i. p. 44.) 

(2) Conquered lands become thg property of 
the : atafe. Those of idolater8 remain ‘so. 
Those belonging to Jews, Christians, or Fire 
worshippers, are secured to the’ owners on 
payment of tribute. ‘Those who afterwards 
embrace Islim recover their property, ac- 
cording to ash-Shafii, but not according: to 
the Hanifah’school. Upon the Muslim army 
evacuating an enemy’s country, it becomes 


unlawful for the troops to feed their cattle | 


on the land without due payment. (Hidayah, 
vol. ii. p. 170.) ; 

(8) Appropriation, for religious uses,— Land 
may be so appropriated; but if a person 
appropriate land for such a purpose and ‘it 
ghee afterwards be discovered that an in- 
definite portion of ‘it was the property of 
another person, the appropriation is void with 
respect to the remainder also, The appro- 
priation must also be of a perpetual and not 
of‘a.temporary nature. (Hedayah. vot. ii, 

(4) The sale of land 1s law fal. In such 
sales the trees upon the land are ineluded in 
the sale, whether specified or not; but neither 
the grain growing on the ground, nor, ‘the 
fruit growing on the trees, are included, 
unless specified: - But in the case of the fruit 
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; or corn being purchased with the fJand. it 


must be gathered or cleared away at once, 
In the sale of ground, the seed sown in the 
ground is not included. Land may be-resold 
previous to seizin or possession, by the first 
purchaser, according to Abii Hanifah, but 
the Imam Muhammad says it is unlawful. 
Wells and watercourses are not included in 
the sale of lands unless specified. (Hidayah, 
vol. ii. pp. 872, 481, 503.) 

(5) Claims against land must be madé by 
the plaintiff, defining the four boundaries and 
ee the names of each possessor, and 
the demand for the land must be made in ex- 
plicit terms. And if the land has been resold, 
@ decree must be given either for or against 
the last possessor, according to some dostors. 
(Hidayah, vol. iii. p. 65.) 

(6) Land can be lent, and the borrower can 
build upon {t, but when the lender receives 
back his land, he can compel the borrower to 
remove his houses and trees. Laad lent for 
tillage cannot’be resumed by the lender until 
the crops sown have been reaped. Abu 
Hanifah maintains that when land is lent to 
another, the contract should be in these words, 
*“ You have given me to eat of this land.” 
(Aidayah, vol. iii. p. 284, 288.) 

(7) A gift of land which is uncultivated 
cannot be retracted after houses have been 
built on it or trees planted. If the donee 
sell half of the granted land, the donor in 
that case may.if he wishes, resume the other 
half. If a person make a gift of land to his 

relative within the prohibited degrees it is not 
lawful for him to resume it. (Hidayuh, vol 
jii. p. 802.) : 

(8) The Ljarah, or rental of land, ts lawful, 
but the period must be specified, otherwise 
the rent.may be demanded from day to day. 
But a lease of land is not lawini unless men- 
tion is made of the article to be raised upon 
it, and at the expiration of the Jease the land 
must be. restored in its criginal state. A 
hirer of land is not responsible for accidents ; 
for example, if in burning off the stubble be 
happen to burn other property, he is not 
responsible for loss incurred. .(Hiddyah, vol. 
hii, p.. 314, re) } 

(9) ‘The cultivation of waste, and unclaimed 


. lands is lawful, when it is done with the 


permission of the ruler of the country, and 
the act of onltivation invests the cultivator 
with a right of property inthem. But if the 
land be not cnitivated for three years after it 
has heen allotted, it may again be claimed by 
the state. (Jidayah, vol. iv. p. 128.) 

(10) If a person be slain on lands belonging 
to anyone, and situated near a village, and 
the proprietor of the land be not an inhabi- 
tant.of the village, he is responsible for the 
murder, as the regulation and protection. of 
those lands rest upon him. (Hidaych, vol 
iv. p. 447.) 


LAPIDATION. | [srontne.] 


LAPWING. Arabic hudhud (sae). 
The nane in the Quran, Sfirah xxvil. 20, for 
the bird which -crrried.the letter from King 
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Solomon to the Queen of Sheba. [SOLOMON. | 
It is the [HID of the Old Testament, 


Lev. xi. 19, Deut: xiv. 18. Greek €roy. 
The modern Hoopoe. 

The commentators al-Jalalan and al- 
Baizawi say that Solomon, having finished 
the temple of Jerusalem, went in pilgrimage 
to Makkah, whence, having stayed as lony 
as he pleased, he proceeded towards al- 
Yaman; leaving Makkah in the morning, he 
arrived by. noon at San‘a’, and being ex- 
tremely delighted with the country, rested 
there, But wanting water to make the ablu- 
tion, he looked among the birds for the lap- 
wing, whose business it was to find it; for it 
is pretended she was sagacious or sharp- 
sighted to discover water underground, which 
the devils used to draw, after she had marked 
the place by digging with her bill. They add 
that this bird was then taking a tour in the 
air, whence, seeing one of her companions 
alighting, she descended also, and having 
had a description given her by the other of 
the city of Saba’, whence she was just ar- 
rived, they both went together to take a view 
of the place, and returned soon after Solomon 
had made the inquiry given in the Qur’an: 
“He reviewed the birds and said, ‘ How is it 
I do not see ul-Hudhud? 1s he, then, amongs‘ 
the absent ? *” 


LAQAB (—4). A surname. Hither 
a title of honour or a nickname; e¢.y, Al- 
Husain ibn Mas‘tid al-Farra, “the tanner”; 
Abu Said, Taju "l-Muluk, “the crown of 
kings ”; Ibn Muhammad at-uyhlali, © of the 
twibe of Taghlab.” [Namus.] 


LAQIT (ss), in its primitive 
sense, signifies anything lifted from the ground, 
but in the language of the law it signifies a 
child abandoned by those to whom it pro- 
perly belongs. The person who finds the 
child is termed the multaqit, or the taker up. 
[FOUNDLING. | 


LARCENY. | Arabic sarigah (&3,.). 
in the language of the law, sariqah siguifies 
the taking away the property of another in a 
secret mannor, at a.time when such pro- 
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perty is in custody. Custody is of two kinds: 
1st, by place, for example, a house or a shop; 
and, 2nd, by personal guard, which is by 
means of a personal watch over the property. 
If an adult of sound understanding steal out 
of undoubted custody ten dirhams, or property 
to the value of ten dirhams, the Muhammadan 
law awards the amputation of a hand, for it 
is said in the Qur'an, Sirah v. 42: “If a man 
oF woman steal, cut off their hands,” 

With regard to the amount of the value 
which constitutes a theft, there is some dif- 
ference of opinion. According to Abi Hani- 
fah, it is ten dirhams ; according to ash-Shafi‘l, 
it is the fourth of a dinar, or twelve dirhams ; 
whilst Malik holds that the sum is three 
dirhams. 

The freeman and the slave are on equal 
footing with respect to punishment for theft, 
and the hand of the slave is to be struck off 
in the same manner as the hand of a free 
Muslim. 

The theft must be established upon the testi- 
mony of two witnesses, but the magistrate 
must examine the witnesses as tothe manner, 
time, and place of the theft. The thief must 
also be held in confinement, or suspicion, until 
the witnesses be fully examined. 

If a party commit a theft, and each of the 
party receive ten dirhams, the hand of each'is 
to be cut off; but if they receive less than 
ten dirhams each, they are not liable to ampu- 
tation. 

Amputation is not incurred by the theft of 
anything of a trifling nature, such as wood, 
bamboos, grass, fish, fowls, and garden stuff. 

Amputation is not incurred by the theff of 
such things as quickly decay and spoil, such 
as milk or fruit, nor for stealing fruit whilst 
upon the tree, or grain which has not been 
Pena these not being considered as in cus- 

ody. 

The hand of a thief is not struck off for 
stealing any fermented liquor, because he 
may explain his intention in’ taking it, by 
saying, “I took it with a view to spill it”: 
and also because some fermented liquors are 
not lawful property, 

The hand is not to be cut off for stealing a 
guitar or tabor, these being of use merely as 
idle amusements. 

Amputation is not incurred by stealing a 
ee although ash-Shafl maintains that 
it is. 

There is no amputation for stealing the 
door of amosque. Nor is the hand struck off 
for stealing a crucifix or a chess board, as it 
is in the thief’s power to excuse himself by 
saying, “I took them with a view to break 
and destroy them, as things prohibited.” It 
is otherwise with a coin bearing the impres- 
sion of an idol, by: the theft of which amputa- 
tion is incurred ;, because the money is not ap 
object of worship. 

The hand is not to be struck off for stealing a 
free-born infant, although there be ornaments 
upon it, because a free person is not property . 
but amputation is incurred by’ stealing an 
infant slave, although the stealing of an adult 
slave does not incur amputation, as such an 
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act does not come under the description of 
theft, being an usurpation or a fraud, 

Amputation is not incurred for stealing a 
book, because the object of the thief can only 
be its contents and not the property. 

The hand is not cut off for stealing a cur- 
dog, because such an animal is common pro- 
perty ; nor for stealing utensils made of wood. 

There is no amputation for stealing from 
the public treasury, because everything there 
is the common property of all Muslims, and 
in which the thief, as a member of the com- 
munity has ashare. And if a person steal 
from property of which he is in part owner, 
amputation is not inflicted. Nor if a creditor 
steal from his debi is the hand cut off. 

The right hand of the thief is to be cut off 
at the joint of the wrist and the stump after- 
wards cauterised, and for the second theft 
the left foot, andfor any theft beyond that he 
must suffer imprisonment. 


Au-LAT (Mi). The name of an 
idol worshipped by the ancient Arabians, 
probably the Alz/at of Herodotus. The idol 
Lat is mentioned in the Qur’an in conjunction 
with*the two other idols, al-‘Uzzé and Manat. 
See Sirah liii. 19: “ What think ye, then, of 
al-Lat and al-‘Uzza, and Manat, the third 
idol besides ? ” 

In connection with this verse there is an 
interesting discussion. (See Muir, new ed. 
p. 86.) Al-Waqidi and at-Tabari both re- 
late that, on a certain day, the chief men of 
Makkah assembled in a group ‘beside the 
Ka‘hah, discussed, as was their, wont, the 
affairs of the city, when the Prophet ap- 
peared, and seating himself by them in a 
friendly manner, began to recite the 53rd 
chapter of the Qm*an; and when he had 
reached the verse “ What think ye then of 
al-Lat, and al-‘Uzza, and Manat, the third 
idol besides?” the Devil suggested words of 
reconciliation and compromise with idolatry, 
namely, ‘These are exalted females, and 
verily their intercession is to be hoped for.” 
These words, however, which were received 
by the idolaters with great delight, were 
afterwards disavowed by the Prophet, for 
Gabriel revealed to him the true reading, 
namely, “ What think ye then of al-Lat, and 
al-‘Uzza, and Manat, the third idol besides? 
Shall ye have male progeny and God female? 
This, then, were an unjust partition! Verily, 
these are mere names which ye and your 
fathers have given them.” “4 

The narrative’ thus related by al-Wagidi 
and at-Tabari is given as an explanation of 
Sarah xxii. 51: “Nor have we sent any 
apostle or prophet before thee into whose 
readings Satan bath not injected some wrong 
desire.” 

au-LATIF (c4cWl), “The Mys- 
terious or the Subtle One.” One of the ninety- 
nine attributes of God. Sirah vi. 103: “ For. 
He is the Subtle (al-Latif), the All-informed 
(al-Khabir). 

LATIFAH (43), A term used 
by Safi mystics for any sign or infuence in 
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the soul, derived from God, which nas such 
a mysterious effect on the heart that mortal 
man cannot express it in language, just as a 
delicious taste in the mouth cannot be exactly 
expressed by the tongue. (Kitabu 't-Tw‘rifat, 


‘tn loco.) 


LAUGHING. Arabic zahk, zikk 
(set). Heb. PITS. (Gen. xviii. 13.) 


Immoderate, laughing is generally condemneu 
by Muhammadan teachers, for ‘Ayishah re- 
lates that Muhammad “ never laughed a full 
laugh so that the inside of his mouth could 
be seen; he only smiled.” (Mishkat,’ hook 


xxii. ch. vii.) 

AL-LAUHU ’L-MAHFUZ (cyt 
bytast}). “ The preserved tablet.” 

In the Hadis and in theological works it 
is. used to denote the tablet on which the 
decrees of God were recorded with reference 
to mankind. In the Qur’an it only - occurs 
once, when it refers to the Qur’an itself. 
Surah Ixxxy. 21, 22: “It is a glorious Qur’an 
written on the preserved table.” The plural 
alwah occurs in Sirah vii. 142, for the tables 
of the law given to Moses. 


LAW, The. The words used by 


Muslims to express ‘the law,” are ash-Shari‘ah 


| (883,431) and ash-Shart (&4S), the meaning 


of which is “the way.” The compiler of the 
Ghiyasu'l- Lughoh defines it as “the way orroad 
in the religion of Muhammad, which God has 
established for the guidance of His people, hoth 
for the worship of God and for the duties of 
life.” The term usk-Shari‘ah occurs once in 
the Qur’an, Surah xlv. 17: “We (God) put 
thee (Muhammad) in the right way concern- 
ing the affair.” The term ash-Shirah is 
almost obsolete in books on Muslim theology, 


. but it occurs once in the Qur’an,: Sirah vy. 


52:.To every one have we given 2 riyhi 
way.” 

In the Traditions and theological works, 
the word ush-Shar‘ is generally-used to ex- 
press the law of Muhammad. The Hebrew 


PTAIF) occurs in the Qur’an as Taurat, and 
Tv 


is always used for the law of: ‘Moses. 
[rauBAT. ] . 

According to Muslim doctors, ash-Shar‘, or. 
“the Law,” may be divided into five sections: 
EItigadat, “belief”; Adab, “ moralities”; 
‘Ibadat, “devotions”; Au‘amalat, “ transac- 
tions ”; and ‘ Ugubat, “ punishments.” 

(1) £ttqadat, embraces all that is contained 
in the six articles of the Muslim faith, namely, 


Belief in (a) God; (6) His angels; (c) His 


‘Books; (d) His Prophets; (e) The Day of 


Judgment; (/) The Decrees of God. This 
section of Muslim law is termed ‘Jdmu’/- 
‘Aq@id, or, ‘The Science of the Articles of 
Belief,” and: includes all branches of scho- 
lastic theology. Tho books chiefly consulted 
on this subject in the presont work are the 
Sharhu "l-Muwagqtf, by Saiyid Sharif-al-Jur- 
jani, and the Sharhu ’l-‘Ag@id, by Mas‘id 
Sa‘du ’d-din at-Taftazani. 

(2) Addb embraces the consideration of all 
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those moral excellences which are enjoined 
in the Qur’an and Traditions, as /khlas, “ sin- 
verity”; Tawwakkul, “confidence in God”; 
Tawazu', “humility”; Tafwiz, ‘‘resigna- 
tion”; Qasru ’l--Amal, “keeping down one’s 
expectation”; Zuhd fi ’d-aunya, “renunciation 
of the world” ; Naszhah, “ giving good counsel 
and advice”: Qandah, “ contentment ;” 
Sakhawah, “\iberality ;” Hubb, “love to God 
and man”; Sabr, “patience”; &c. (See 
Majma‘u ’l-Bihar, vol. ti. p. 422 ) 
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(8) ‘/badat, includes al} acts of devotion to» 


God, such as are included in the five pillars 
of practice: (a) Recital of the Creed; (0) 
Prayer; (¢) Zakat, or “legal alms”; (d) 
Saum, or “fasting”; (¢) The pilgrimage to 
Makkah. It will also embrace such reli- 
gious acts as Jthad, or warfare for the propa- 
gation of the religion of Islam. 

(4) Mu‘amalai. includes such duties as are 
required between man and nian, and is 
divided into Mukhasamat, “ altercations”; 
Munakahat, “ nuptials”; Amanat, “ securi- 
ties” Under these three heads are embraced 
all the various sections of civil jurispru- 
dence sueh as barter, sale, agency, larceny, 
marriage, divorce, dower, partnership, claims, 
&e. 

(5) Ugqubat, denotes the 
instituted in. the Qur’in and Traditions, 
hamely,.(a) Qrsas, “ retaliation”; (6) Haddu 
*s-sartqgah, punishment for theft by the loss 
of a band; (c) Haddu ’z-zind, punishment 
for fornication and adultery, stoning for 
@ married person and one hundred lashes for 
an unmarried person; (¢) Haddu’l-qaz/, or 
punishment of eighty lashes for slander; 
Haddu ’r-riddah, or punishment by death 
for apostasy; Haddu ’sh-shurb, or punish- 
ment with eighty lashes for wine-drinking. 

The two common divisions of Muhammadan 
law are Ibnu’l-Kalam, or ‘Aq@’td, embracing 
all matters of faith ; and ‘Zénw ’l-Figh, whieh 
includes all matters of practice as distin- 
guished from articles of faith. 

Muslim law is also divided into two great 
distinctions of Mashru‘, “lawiul,” and Ghairu 
U-mashrt, wilawful,” or, as it is expressed in 
Persian, Rawa and Ndrawd. 

That which is lawfal is. graded into five 
glasses. (1) Farz, that which is proved be- 
yond all doubt to have been enjoined either in 
{he Qur'an or in a tradition of undoubted 
anthority, and the denial or disobedience of 


which is positive infidelity. (2) Wejib, 
that which is obligatery, but of which 
there is some doubt whether or not it 


was enjoined in the Qur’an or ina tradition 
of undoubted authority. (3) Sunnah, that 
which was practised by Muhammad; (4) 
Mustahat6b, that which Muhammad and his 
Companions sometimes did and sometimes 
omitted; (5) Mubah, that which is desirable, 
but which may be omitted without fear of sin. 

Things whieh are unlawful are grsded 
into three classes: (1) Mufsid, that which is 
most vicious and corrupting, a mortal sin; 
(2) Haram, that which is distinctly forbidden ; 
(3) Makrith, that which is generally held te 
be ynclean. 


punishments | 


an-Nasafi, and Sunanu Jbn Maiah. 
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These distinctions of lawful and unlawful. 
with their various subdivisions, apply to all 
branches of Muslim law, whether it relate tc 
ordinary duties of life. or of devotion to God. 

It will be seen how important a place the 
example, practices, and sayings of Muham- 
mad occupy in the moral law of Islam. 
This branch of Muslim law is called as. 
Sunnah, or the custom of Muhammad, and 
is distinguished as— 

(1) Sunnatu 71-<filt, that which Muham- 
mad himself did. 

(2) Sunnatu ’l-qauli, that which Muham- 
mad sazd should be practised. 

(3) Sunnatu ’t-taqriri, that which was done 
in the presence of Muhammad, and which he 
appears tu have aanctioned. 

It is therefore a serious mistake to sup- 
pose that the Qur'an contains all that is 
esteemed necessary for faith and practice in 
Islam; the example of Muhammad is as bind- 
ing upon the Muslim as any injunction con- 
tained in the Qur’an itself, for neither that 
which is Farz nor that which is Suniah can 
be emitted without sin. 

The true origin and fountain of all law is 
the Qur’an and the Traditions, and no Muslim 


-sehool of theology has ever rejected the.Tra- 


ditions. They are binding upon Sunni, and 
Shi‘ah, and Wahhabi: the only difference 
between the Sunni and Shi‘ah being that 
they receive different collections ef Traditions. 
The Wahhabis receive those of the Sunnis, 
and call themselves Muhaddisin, ov tradi- 
tionists. 

In addition to the Qur'an and- Hadis (or 
Traditions), both Sunni and, Shi‘ah Muslims 
acknowledge the concurrence of the léarned, 
called 7jma‘, the Shitahs believing that they 
stil] pessess Mujtahids capable of giving an 
infallible interpretation of the law; the 
Sunnis, on the other hand, confessing that. 
since the days of the four great doctors (Aba 
Hanifah, Malik, ash-Shafi‘i, and Ibn Hanbal), 
Jima‘ has not been possible ; whilst the Wah- 
habis accept only the Ijma‘ of those who con- 
versed with the Prophet himself. The fourth 
foundation of orthodoxy. in both Sunni and 
Shi‘ah schools is the system of interpretation 
ealled Qryds, or ratiocination. 

I. The Sunnis all receive the same collec- 
tions of traditions, especially those which are 
known as the “six correct books,” the 
Sahihu ’l-Bukhari, the Sakihu Muslim, the 
Sunanu ’t-Tirmizi, Sunanu Abi D@iud, Sunanu 
The 
compilation by the Imam Malik, which is 
first in order of date, is also a collection of 
traditions of very great authority.. [vRapr- 
TIONS. | 

These different sects of Sunnis do not 
differ in “sil, or fundamentals of religious 
belief, but in minor rules of practice, and in 
certain legal interpretations ; but being of dif- 
ferent opinions and broaching in. some re- 
spects separate doctrines, four schools of 
jurisprudence have been established, known 


as Hanafi, Shafi, Hanbali, and Maliki. 


‘The differences amongst these four Sumi 
schools are based either upon different tradi- 
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cions or upon different interpretations of the 
same traditions, also upon the various ways 
in which the liberty of giyas, or ratiocination, 
has been exercised. Consequently the number 
of works which have appeared on the sub- 
jects of scholastic seience and jurisprudence, 
has been very great indeed. 

We are indebted to Mr. Shama Churun 
Sircar, the learned and able Tagore Professor 
of Law in Calcutta, for the following résumé 
of the principal Sunni writings of ash-Shar<. 

“The chief works that treat generally of 
the doctrines of the four principal sects of 
the Sunnis, are mentioned by Haji Khalifah 
to be the Jdmi-ul-Mazdhib (Jamu ’l-Maza- 
hib), the Majmaa-ul-Khilafiyat, the Yandbiya- 
ul-Ahkém (Yanabi‘u l-Ahkam), the Uyum, and 
the Zubdat-ul-Ahkam. The Kanz-ud-Dakdik 
(Kanzu ’d-Daq@iq), by An-Nasafi,is a book 
of great reputation, principally derived from 
the Waft; and containing questions and de- 
cisions according to the doctrines of Abt- 
Hanifah, Abu-Yusuf, Imam Muhammad, 
Zufar, Shafi, Malik, and others. Many com- 
mentaries have been written on the last men- 
tioned work ; the most famous-of them is the 
Bahr-ur-Rdik (al-Bahru'*r-R@iq), which may, 
indeed, almost be said to have superseded its 
‘original, at leastin India. The Bahr-urRaik 


is by Zainu-ul-Adbidin Bin Nujaim-ul Misri 
(ibn Najim), au. 970. The Multaka-al- 
Abhdér (Multaga *l-Abhar), by Shaikh Ibrahim 
Bin Muhammad al-Halabi, who died a.H. 956, 
is a universal code of Muhammadan law. It 
gives the different opinions. or, doctrines of 
Abu Hanifah, Malik, Shdfif, and Hanbal, the 
chief Mujtahid Imams and the founders of 
the four great sects of Sunnis, and illustrates 
them by those of the principal jurisconsults 
of the school of Abu Hanifah. It is more 
frequently referred to as an authority through- 
out Turkey, than any other treatise on juris- 
prudence, 

“The digests inculcating exclusively the 
doctrines of each-of the said four great sects 
are, indeed, numerous, though a very few of 
them which maintain the doctrines of the 
Maliki, or Shafif, or Hanbali sects are used 
in India. Digests written by Malik or any 
of his followers are scarcely found in India. 

“Of the digests maintaining the Maliki 
doctrines, two have lately appeared in France 
(by M. Vincent, 1842; M. Perron, 1843). 
The first work of Sh4fit. entitled the Usiul 
(Usiul), or fundamentals, which -contains the 
principles of the Muhammadan civil and canon 
law, may be classed as a.digest. The Mukh- 
tasar, the Mansir, the Rasdil-ul-Muatabirah 
(ar-Has@ilu ’l-Mu‘tabarah), and the Kitab- 
ul-Wasdik, are amongst the other works 
written by Abt Ibrahim Bin Yahiy4-al- 
Muzani, a distinguished discipie of Shafit, 
and a native of Egypt (4.H. 264), and are 
according to the doctrines of Shafii, The 
works by Ibnu Hambal and his followers are 
few in number, and rare. 


“The followers of thé Hanifi sect, which | 


obtains most commonly amongst the Muham- 
madans of India, have, like others, divided 


their law into two general branches or parts, | 
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respectively called the Fikah (law, religious 
and secujar), and Faraiz (the succession to, 
and division of, inheritance). 

“ The works which are on Fikah (#iqh), and 
which are considered as the chief authorities 
of the Hanifi sect, are the following :—Abu 
Hanifah’s own digest of law, entitled the 
Bikah-ul-Akbar (al-Fiqhu’l-Akbar). Thisis the 
first in rank, and has been commented: upon 
by varlous writers, many of whom are men- 


‘ tioned by Haji Khalifah. The doctrines of 


that great lawyer, however, aré sometimes 


‘qualified or disserited from by his two 


famous pupils, Abu Yusuf and Imém Muham- 
mad.. The work entitled Adab-ul-Kézt, which 
treats of the duties of a magistrate, is known 
to have been written by Abi Yusuf. Save 
and except .this, no other work appears to 
have been composed by him. He, however, 
is said to have supplied his notes to his pupil 
Imam Muhammad, who made use of them in 
the composition of ‘his own works. The 
works of Imém Muhammad are six in num- 
ber, five of which are, in common, entitled 


| the Zahir-ur-Rawaydt (Zahir ‘r-Rawayal, 


conspicuous traditions ov reports). They 
are: 1, The JSémi-ul-Kabir (al-Jamiu ’I- 
Kabir); 2.  Jdémi-us-Saghir (al-Jami‘u ’s- 
Saghir) ; 3. Mabsit ft Fard-ul-Hantfiydt ; 4. 
Ziyddat fi Fari-ul-Hantfiydt ; and 5. Styar 
al-Kabir wa Sughir. The Nawddir, the sixth 
and last of the known compositions of Imém 
Muhammad, though not so highly esteemed 
as the others, is still greatly respected as an 
authority. * 

‘ The next authorities among the Hanafis, 
after the founder of their sect and his two 
disciples, are the Imam Zufar Bin al-Hazil 
who was chief judge at Basrah, where he 
died (a.H. 158), and Hasan Bin Ziydd. These 
lawyers are said to have been contemporuries. 
friends, and scholars of Abti-Hanifah, and 
their works are quoted here as authorities for 


; Abii Hanifah’s doctrines, more especially 


when the, two disciples are silent. The most 
celebrated of the several treatises known by 
the name of Addb-ul Kazi was written by Abu 
Bakr Ahmad Bin ‘Umar ul-Khassdf (a.n. 
261). An abridgement of the Hanafi doc- 
trines, called the Muthtasar ut-Tahavi, was 
written by Abit Jaafar Ahmad Bin Muham- 


| mad at Tahavi (4.8. 331), who wrote also a 


commentary on the Jdmi us-Saghir of Iméim 
Muhammad. 

“The Mukhtasar lil-Kudiiri, by Abu ul- 
Husain Ahmad Bin Muhammad al-Kudiit 
(AH. 228) is among the most esteemed of 
the works which follow the doctrines of Ab 


“Hanifah. There is a well-known comnen- 


tary on the Mukhtasar lil-Kudiri, entitled 
Al-Jauharat ui-Nayyirah, which is some- 
times called Al-Jauharat ul-Muntrah. The 
digest, entitled the Mabsit (al-Mabsit), was 
composed by Shams-nl-Aimmah Abii Bakr 
Muhammad as-Sarakhsi whilst in prison 
at U’zjand. This is a work of great. extent 
and authority. He was also the author 
of the most celebrated work entitled AL 
Muhit (al-Muhit), which is derived in a great 
measure from the Mahsut, the Zryaddt, and 
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the Nawddir of Imém Muhammad. The 
work entitled the Muhit. by Burhdn-ud-din 
Mahmtid Bin Ahmad, already spoken of, is 
not so greatly esteemed as the Muhit as- 
Sarakhsi (Muhatu ’s-Sarakhsi). A compen- 
dium of Al-Kudtiri’s Mukhtasar, which he 
entitled the Tuhfat-ul-Fukahé (Tuhfatu ’l- 
Fugaha’), was composed by Shaikh Ala-ud-din 
Muhammad as-Samarkandi. The work of Ald- 
ud-din was commented upon by his pupil Abii 
Bakr Bin, Masui. 

“There are sexéral Arabic works on phi- 
losophical and theological subjects which 


bear the name of Al-Hiddyah (the guide). | 


The work. entitled Al-Hiddayah fi-al-Fari, or 
the guide in particular points, is a digest of 
law according to the doctrines of Abii Hanifah 
and his disciples Abti Yusuf and Imam Mu- 
hammad. The author of this work is Shaikb 
BurBén-nud-din Aly (4.8. 593), whose reputa- 
tion us a lawyer was beyond that of all his 
contemporaries. This Hzdéyah is » commen- 
tary on the Baddya-ul-Mubtaddé, an introduc- 
tion to. the stady of law, written by the same 
author in a ‘style exceedingly concise and 
close. In praise of the Middyuh, Hijf Khali- 
fab says, ‘It has been declared, like the 
Kurdn, to have superseded all previous books 
onthe law; that all persons should remember 
the rules prescribed in it, and that it should 
be followed as a guide through life.’ The 
Hiddyah has, besides the Aifdyah, many 
other ,commentaries, as a work of so great 
celebrity and authority is expected to have. 
The. principal ones are the Indéyah (‘Inayah), 
the Nihdyah, and the F Sikul. Rabi. 

“The name /ndyah, however, is given to 
two commentaries onthe Hiddyah. Of these, 
the one composed by Shaikh Kamél-ud-din 
Muhammad Bin Mahmiid, who died 4.n, 786, 
is highly esteemed and useful. Supplying by 
way of innuendoes what was omitted or Jeft 
to implication, also expressing what was un- 
derstood in the Hiddyahsand explaining the 
words and expounding the passages of the 
original by the insertion of explanatory 
phrases, the author of the /ndyah has rendered 
iue work such as to be considered of itself one 
of his own principal works, with citations of 
passages trom the Hiddyah 

“The Nihdyah is composed by'Husém-ud- 
din Husain Bin Ali. who is said to have:been. 
a pupil of Burhdn-ud-din Ali. Thisis said to 
be the first commentary composed on the 
Hidéyah ; and itis important for having added 
the law of inheritance to the Hzddyah, which 
creats only of the Fikah. The commentary, 
entitled the Kifdyah.is by Imam-ud-din Amir 
Katib Bin Amir Umar, who had previously 
written another explanatory gloss of the same 
work, and entitled. it the Ghdyat-ul-Baydn 
The Kifdyah was finished a.u. 747, and, 
besides the author’s own observations, it gives 
concisely the substance of other commenta- 
ries. 

“The Fath-ul-Kabir hil-Adjz ul-Fakir, by 
Kamél-ud-din Muhammad as-Siwdsi, com 
monly called Ibnu Hammam, who died a.n. 
861, is the most comprehensive of all the 
comments on the Hiddyuh. and includes a col- 


‘who died aH, 745. 


-not so useful’ as the above. 
_Vikdyah, again, there is an excellent com- 
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lection of decisions which render it extremely 
useful. The short commentary entitled the 
Fawdid, written by Hamid-ud-din Ali, Al- 
Bukhari, who died a.H. 667, is said to be-the 
first of all the commentaries on the Hiddyah. 
The Wé4fi, by Abii-ul-Barakat Abd ullah Bin 
Abmad, commonly called Héfiz-ud-din an- 
Nasafi, and its commentary the Kdfi, by the 
same author, are works of anthoritv. An- 
Nasafi died a.n. 710, al 

“The Vikdyah (al-Wiqayah), which was 
written in the seyenth century of the Hijrah 
by Burhdn ash-Shariyat Mahmid, is an 
elementary work to enable the student to 
study and understand thé Aiddyah. The 
Vikdyuh is printed, and invariably studied, 
with its celebrated commentary, the Sharh ul- 
Vikdyah, written by Ubaidullah Bin Masuiid, 
The Sharh-ul-Vikdyah 
contains the text of the Vikdyah, with a gloss 
most perspicuously explanatory and illustra- 
tive; so much 30, that those chapters of it 
which treat of marriage, dower, and divorce, 
are studied in the Madrassahs of India in 
preference to the Hiddyah itself. There are 
also other commentaries on the Vikdyuh, but 
On the Sharh-ul- 


mentary, entitled the Chalpi, written by Akhi 
Yusuf Bin Junid, who was one of the then 
eight professors at Constantinople. This work 
was commenced to be written abont a.H. 
891, and completed a.H. 901; and the whole of 
it was published in Calcutta a.n. 1245, and 
extracts therefrom have been printed. 

“ The Nikdyah (an-Niqdyah), another ele- 
mentary law book, is the work of the 
author of the Sharh-ul-Vikdyah. It is some- 
times called the Mukhtusar ul- Vikdyah, being, 
in fact, an abridgment of that work. Three 
comments on the Vikayah are much esteemed ; 
they were written respectively by Abi ul- 
Makarim Bin Abd-ullah (a.H. 907), Abii Alf 
Bin Muhammad al-Birjindi (a.. 935), and 
Shams ud-din Muhammad al-Khurdsgni Al- 
Kohistani (a.H. 941). Tho last commentary 
is. entitled the ..Jdmi-ur-Rumuz (Jami‘u ’r- 
Rumiz), which is the fullest and the clearest 
of the lot, as well as one of the most useful 
law books. i 

“The Ashbah wa an-Nazdir (al-Ashbah you 
4t-Naza@ir) is also an elementary work of 
great reputation. It was composed by Zain- 
al-Adbidin, the author of the Bahr-ur-Rdik 
already mentioned. Haji Khalffah-speaks of 
this work in high terms, and enumerates 
several appendices to it that have been com- 
posed at different times. The treatise on 
exegesis entitled the Nir-ul/-Anwér fi Sharah 
ul- Mandar (Nuru*l-Anwar f'i Sharhi ’l-Manar). 
by Shaikh Jim Bin Abti Sayyid Al-Makki 
Shaikh Jiwan ibn Abi Sa‘id), was printed in 

alcutta (a.p. 1819), and is frequently re- 
ferred to as a book of authority. A small 
tract on the sources of the Sharaa, entitled 
the, Ustil-ush-Shashi, together with an expla- 
natory commentary, was printed in litho- 
graphy, at Delhi, in the year a.n. 1847. 

“The Tanvir-ul-Absdr (Tanwiru l-Absar), 
composed by Shaikh Shamis-nd-din Muhams 
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mad. Bin Abd-ullah-al-Ghazzi (a.m. 995), is 
one of the most celebrated and. useful books 
according to the Hanfff doctrines, This work 
has many commentaries. One of them, en- 
titled the Manh-ul-Ghaffir (Manhu ‘l- Ghaf- 
f@r), which is written by the author himself. 
is a work of considerable extent. 

“The Durr-ul-Mukhtér, which is another 
commentary on the Tunvir-ul-Absdr, is a work 
of great celebrity. This work’ was written 
(a.m, 1071) by Muhammad Alg-ud-Din Bin 
‘Shaikh Aly al-Hiskaff, Though a commen- 
tary, it is virtually a digest, which of itself 
has several commentaries, the most, cele- 
brated of them is the Tuhtdévi.a work used 
in India. Another commentary on the Durr- 
ul-Mukhtdr is the Radd-ul-Muhidr. This is 
& very copious work, comprising an immense 
number of cases and decisions illustrative of 
the principles contained in the principal work. 
The Durr-ul-Mukhtdr treats not only of the 
Fikah but also of the Fardiz. It is used by 
the followers of the Hanifi doctrines where- 
ever they are, but it is most highly esteemed 
in Arabia, where it is studied and referred to 
in preference to othe books of law. 

* Many works have been written according 
to the doctrines of Abii Hanifah in the 
Turkish Empire, and are received there as 
authorities. The most celebrated of those 
is the Multaka-ul-Abhér, by Shaikh Ibréhim 
Bin Muhammad al-Halabi, the Durr-ul-Huk- 
kim, by Mullah Khusri, Kdnin-némat-Jazd, 
fQ tract on penal laws, &c. 

“ The treatises on the laws of inheritance, 
according to the doctrines of Shéfii, are 
the Fardiz-ul-Mutawalli, by Abi Sayfd 
Abd-ur-Rahman Bin » Mamun-ul-Mutawalli 
(who died a.H. 478), the Fardiz-ul-Mukud- 
dasi, by Abii-ul-Fazl Abd-ul-Malik Bin 
Ibrahim al-Hamadénf Al-Mukuddasi, and 
Abii Munatir Abd-ul-Kahir Al- Baghdédi (who 
died respectively a.u. 489 and 429); <Al- 
Faraiz-ul-Fazért, by Burhén-ud-din Abu Ishég 
Al-Fazari, commonly called Ibnu Firkéh (who 
died in a.u. 729), and Al-Furdiz ul-Fariki ah, 
by Shams-ud-din Muhammad Bin Killéytf 
(who died a.H, 777). 

“Of the books on the law of inheritance 
according to the Hanfff doctrines, the most 
celebrated, and the one invariably consulted 
in India, is the Strdjiyyah (as-Sirajiyah), which 
is also called the Fardtz-us-Sajdwondt, being, 
as it is, composed by Sirdj-ud-Din Mubam- 
mad bin Abd-nr-Rashid as-Sajdwandi. This 
work has been commented upon by a vast 
-number of writers, upwards of forty being 
enumerated in the Kashf-uz-Zunin by Hajt 
Khalifah. ‘The most velobrated of these com- 
mentaries, and the most generally used to ex- 
plain the text of the Sirajiyyah, is the Shart- 
fiyyah (ash-Sharif yah), by Sayyid Sharif Ali 
Bin Muhammad Al-Jurjani (who died a.u. 814). 

“There is another kind of digest which 
treats of the I/m-ul-futdwd (the science of 
decisions), The works of this nature are also 
very numerous, and are, for the most part, 
called Fatdwd (decisions), with the names of 
their authors; and, though called. Fatdwd, 
most of. them. contain also the rules of law 
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as well as legal decisions. Of those again, 
some treat.of the Fikah alono, others of the 
Fardiz (inheritance) also; some of them, 
moreover, treat of the decisions of particular 
lawyers, or those found in particular books; 
others treat of those .which tend to iNastrate 
the doctrines of the severai sects; whilst the 
rest of them are devoted to recerding tho 
opinions of learned jurists. 

“ There are several collections of decisions, 
according to the doctrines of Shdfy. The 
one most esteemed seems to be the Futdwa Jbn 
us-Salah, by Abii Amru-Usmin Bin Abd-ur 


Rahmén ash-Shihrazuri, commonly called 


Tbn us-Salah, who died in a.p. 642. Ibnu 
Firkah, the author of the Fandiz-ul-Kazdri 
(a treatise on inheritance), also made a col- 
fection of decisions according to the same 
doctrinés, which is called, after his name, the 
Patéwa-i-Lbnu Firkeh, 

“Of the Fatdwds of the Hanjiff doctrines 
the following are generally known in India. 
The Khuldsat ul-Fatdwd (Khuldsatu | ’l- 
Fatawda), by Imam Iftikhar-ud-Din Tahir Bin 
Ahmad Al-Bukhari, who died a.u -542,is a 
select collection of decisions of great autho- 
rity. The Zakhirat-ul-Fatdwé ¢Zakhiratu 'l- 
Fatdwa), sometimes called the Zakhirat-u/- 
Burhantyah, by Burhén-ud-Din Bin Maézah al- 
Bukhari, the author, of the Muhit-ul- Burhdni, 
is also a celebrated, though not a large, col- 
lection of decisions, principally taken from 
the Muhit, Tho Fatdéwd-i-Kazi Khan, by 
Imém Fakhr-ud-Din Hasan Bin Mansur. al- 
U'zjandi al-Farghdni, commonly called Kazi 
Khan, who died a.u. 592, is a work held in 


' very high authority. It is replete with cases 


of common, occurence, and js, therefore, of 
great practical utility, more especially as 
many of the decisione are illustrated by 
proofs and reasoning on which théy are 
founded, The two works entitled the #usiil- 
ul-Isturtshi and Fusil-ul-Imddiah, were incor- 
porated in a collection entitled the Jdmi-ut- 
fusilain, which is a work of some celebrity. 
It was compiled by Badr-ud-Din Muhammad, 
known by the name of Ibu-ul-Ksizf Siméwa- 
nah {4.H. $23). Tho Fatdéwd az-Zahiriych, 
which’ contains decisions collected partly 
from the Khizdnat-ul- Wekiydt, waa written by 
Jahfr-ud-Din Abti Bakr .Muhammad Bin 
Abmad al-Bukharf (a.m. 619). The Kuniyat- 
ul-Muniyat is a collection of decisions of con- 
siderable authority by Mukhtér Bin Mahmud 
Rin Muhammad as-Z%éhidi Abti-ur-Rijd al- 
Ghazmini, surnamed Najm-ud-Din, who died 
au. 658. An-Navavi, the author of the bio- 
graphical dictionary entitied the Zahrib-u/- 
Asmé (Tahziby ‘i-Asma’), who died Am, 677, 
made a collection vf decisions of some note, 
which is called the Matdwd an-Navavi. tHe 
also composed a-amaller work of the same 
nature, entitled a@f-Musdil-ul - Muhimmet 
( Uyiin al-Masa@ili "t-Muhimmak), arranged in 
the manner of question und answer, The 
Khizénat-ul-Muftiyin, by India Husain Bin 
Muhammad as-Samaéni, who completed his 
work in a.w. 740, contains a large colleotion 
of decisions, and is a book of some authority 
in India, The Khizdnat-ui-Katdwd, by Alimaa 


37 
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Bin Muhammad Abti Bakr al-Hanafi, is 0 col- 
lection of decisions made, towards the end of 
the. eighth century of tke Hijrah, and com- 
prises questions of rare occurrence. The 
Fatéwa Tdatér-Khdniyah was originally a 
large collection of Fatawds, in several volumes, 
by Imdm Adlim Bin Ald al-Hanaff, taken. from 
the Muhit-ul-Burhani, the Zakhirat, the 
Khéniyah, and the Zahiriyah. Afterwards, 
however, a selection was made irom these 
decisions by Imam Ibrabim Bin’ Muhammad 
al-Halabf, who died a.w 956, and an epitome 
was thus formed, which is in one volume, and 
still retains the title of Tdtar-Khdniyah. The 
Fatdéwé-i-Ahl-us-Samarkand, is a coltection, of 
the decisions of those learned men of the city 
of Samarkand who are omitted, or lightly 
passed over, in the Fatdwd-Tatdér Khdéniyah 
and the Jami-ul-Fusvulain, to both of which 
works it may be considered a supplement. 
The Fatéwd az-Zainiyah contains decisions 
by Zain ul-Aabidin Ibrahim Bin Nujaim al- 
Misri, the author of the BaAr-ur-Rdik and 
the Ashbah. wu-an-Nazdir. They were col- 
lected. by b:: son Ahmad (about a.H. 970). 
The Fatdwé ai-Ankiravi, a collection of deci- 
sions of al-Ankiravi by Shaikh-ul-Islém Mu- 
hammed Bin al-Husain, who died a.u. 1098, 
is a work of authority. The Fatéwé Ham- 
mddiyah, though it seems to be a modern 


compilation, is a work of considerable autho- — 


rity. 

“ Tipti Sultdn ordered a collection of Faté- 
was to be made in Persian by a society of 
the learned of Mysore. It comprises three 
hundred and thirteen chapters, and is entitled 
the Fatawd-t-Muhammadi. 

“Mr. Harrington, in his analysis (vol. i. 2nd 
ed.), mentions a few other, books of Fatawa, 
viz, .the Fatéwi Bazdziah, the Fatdéwé 
Nakshbandiyah, the Mukhtdr-ul-Fatéwd, and 

‘the Fatadwé Karakhanf. The last of these he 
describes to be a Persian compilation, the cases 
included in which were collected by Mullah 
Sadar-ud-Din Bin Yakub, and arranged some 
years after his death by Kard Khan, in the 
reign of Sultan Alé-ud-Din, 

“The following works of the present class, 
published at Constantinople, and containing 
decisions according to the doctrines of Abu 
Hanifah, may be noticed.. A collection of 
Fatwas in the Turkish and Arabic languages, 
entitled the Kitab fi al-Fikah al-Kadisi, com- 
posed by Hafiz Muhammad Bin Ahmad al- 
Kadvisi am. 1226. The Fatéwa-i-Abd-ur- 
Rahim Effendi, is a collection of judgments 
pronounced at various times in Turkey,:and 
collected by the Mufti Abd-ur Rahim. It 
was printed in the year 1827. . Dabagzadeh 


Nuamédn Effendi is the author of a collection | 


of six hundred and seventy decisions, which 
is entitled the Tuhfat us-Sukvk:. and was 
published in the year, 1832. 

« The Jami-ul-Ljaratin (Jami‘u’l-Ljarat) isa 
collection of decisions relating to the law of 
farming and the tenure of land, by Muhammad 
Aarif. It was printed in the year 1836, 

“A collection of Fatwds relating to leases 
was published at Constantinople by M. 
D Adelbourg, in the year 1838. Prefixed to 


| spoken of 
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this collection are the principles of the law of 
leave, according to the Myltaka ; and it is fol- 
lowed by an analyticai table, facilitating re- 
ference to the various decisions. 

“Of the Fatwds which treat both of the 
Fikah and Fardiz, two are most generally 
used in India. These are the Fatawa Sire- 
jiyyah and Fatawa Alamgit. The Fatawa 
Sirdjtyyah, with some principles, contains 2 
collection of decisions =m cases which do not 
generally occurin other books. The Fataw4 
Alamgiri, with opinions and precepts of law, 
contains an immense number. of law cases. 
This work. from its comprehensive nature, is 
applicable to almost every case that arises 
involving points of the Haniff doctrines. 
Although opinions of modern compilers are 
not esteemed as of equal authority with those 
of the older writers on jurisprudence, yet 
being’ composed by a great number of the 
most learned lawvers of the age, and by 
order of the then greatest person of the 
realm, the Emperor Aurungzebd Alamgir (b7 
whose name the book is designated), the 
Fatgwé Alamgiri.is esteemed as a very nigh 
authority in India; and containing, as it does, 
decisions on cases of any shape based upon 
unquestionable authorities, this bock is here 
referred to more frequently than any other 


| work of a similar. nature, and has not up to 


this day been surpassed by any work, except 
perhaps, by the MRadd-ul-Muhtér, alreacy 
During the long rule of the Mu- 
hammadans in India, the Fatéwa Alamgiré 
alone appears to have been translated into 
Persian, by order of Zéb-un-nisd, daughter of 
the Emperor Arungzeb Alamgir. Since the 
establishment of the British Goverument in 
India, the books of Jindyah and Hudid from 
the Fatawa Alumgiri were translated into 
Persian, under the direction of the Council of 
the College of Fort William in Caleutta, by 
the then Kazi-ul-Kuzzét, Muhammad Najm 
ud-Din Khén, and were published in the year 
1813, together with a Persian treatise on 
Tazirét, by the same author. 

“In the same year the book on. Tuzirat 
from the Durr-ul-Mukhtér was translated, 
printed, and ‘published, by Moulavi Muham- 
mad Khalrl-ud-Din, under the orders of Mr. 
Harrington, the then Chief Judge of, the late 
Sudder Dewany: Adawlut. 

“The Hidéuah was translaved into Persian by 
four of the mos ivarned Moulayis of that time 


. and of this. country (India). Unfortunately, 


however, the learned translators have, in the 
body of the book, inserted many things by way 


| of explanatory remarks and illustrative expo- 


sitions, instead of subjoining them in the form 
of notes, Furthermore, they have, .in a.con- 
siderable degree, deviated from the original. 
For all these reasons, we are warranted to 
say, that the Persian version of the Hidayah 
does not represent a true picture of the 
origina]. 

‘* Macnaghten’s Principles o7 Muhummadan 
Law were translated. into Urdu .and -litho- 
graphed, many. years ago, in Dehli.. Another 
translation of the same work was made. and 
published in Calcutta a few years ago. 
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“The work entitled the Biyhyat-i-Béhis, 
by Al-Mutakannah, which is a tract treating 
of Zaid’s system of Fardiz, was translated 
into English by Sir William Jones. <A trans- 
lation of the Strdjiyyah also was made by 
Sir William Jones, who at:the same time made 
an abstract translation of its celebrated com- 
mentary (the Sharifiyyah), with the addition of 
illustrations and exemplifications from bis own 
brain and pen. A translation of the selected 
portions from the two books of the Fatdwa-7- 
Alamgirt, which comprise the subject of sale, 
was published by Mr. Neil Baillie. 

“The Persian version of the Aidéyah, 
already noticed, was, by order of Warren 
Hastings, commenced to be translated into 
English by Mr. James Anderson, but shortly 
after, he being engaged in an important 
foreign employment, the translation was 
finished, and revised by his colleague, Mr. 
Charles Hamilton. It is a matter of regret 
that the translation in question was not 
executed from the original Aidéyah itself, 
instead of from its Persian translation, which 
contains frequent explanatery remarks and 
illustrative expositions interpolated in the 
book itself, instead of being subjoined by way 
of notes, Added to this, the Persian trans- 
lators have, in a considerable. degree, deviated 
from the original. 

“ Of the digests of Muhammadan law in 
English, the first appears to be the chapter 
or. criminal law of the Muhammadans as 
modified by regulations. This is incorporated 
in Harvington’s Aralysis of Bengal Requla- 
tions: -An abstract of Mthammadan law, 
which is from the pen of Lieuténant-Colonel] 
Vans Kennedy, will be found in the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, ‘This work,’ says 
Mr. Morley, ‘is well worthy the attention of 
the student.’ The work entitled the Principles 
and Precedents of Mudammadun Law, written 
by Mr. (afterwards Sir) William Hay Mac- 
naghten, is the clearest or easiest, if not the 
amplest or sufficient, work on that law 
hitherto written in English. Mr. Neil Baillie’s 
Muhammadan Law of Inheritance, according 
to Abii Hanffah and his followers, with ap- 
pendix containing authorities from the original 
Arabic, is an excellent work of the kind, 
The treatise on inbéritanes, gift, will, sale, and 
mortgage, cempiled by Mr. F E. Elberling, a 
Danish judge at Serampore, in the year 1844, 
contains principles of Muhammadan law, with 
these of the other laws, as used in India. 

“Tn the year 1865, Mr. Neil Baillie, the 
author of the work already ‘mentioned, 
completed and published a digest.of Muham- 
madan law on all the subjects to which the 
Muhammadan law is usually applied by the 
British Courts of Justice. in Indla. It gives 
translations: of almost all the principles and 
some of the cases contained in the Fatawa 
Alamgiri, the great digest of Muhammadan 
law in India, and quotes. occasionally other 
available authorities. Being generally close 
to the original, and fally dealing with the 
subjects it treats of, this work must be said 


to be authentic, as well as the amplest of the | 


digests of Mahammadan law hitherto written 
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in English according to the doctrines. of the 
Hanifi sect.” (See the Tagore Law Lectures, 
1873, by Shama Churan Sircar; Thacker, 
Spink & Co., Calcutta.) 

I1—The Shi‘ahs, although they are divided 
amongst themselves into numerous sects 
which differ from each other in various points 
of religious belief, are unanimous in rejecting 
the collections uf Traditions of the Sunnis. The 
Sunnis arrogate to themselves the title of Tra- 
ditionists, but this does oot imply that the 
Shi‘ahg do not receive the Hadis, but merely 
that they reject the “six correct books” of 
their opponents. 

The works on Wadisy compiled by the 
Shitahs are very numerous, and they: main- 
tain that they have earlier and more authentic 
collections than those of the Sunnis. They 
say that in the time of al-Hasan and al- 
Husain, a certain person who was grandfather 
to ‘Abdu Hah ibn ‘Ali ibn Abi Shu‘bah al- 
Halabi, collected traditions and gave them to, 
his grandson for careful record. This record 
was verified and corrected by Jmam Ja‘far 
as-Sadiq. The Sunni doctor, Abi Hanifah, 
was a pupil of this distinguished personage 
in his earlier days, but afterwards separated 
from him and established a school of his own. 

There are four bocks of traditions, known as 
the Kutub-i-Arba‘ah, which seem to be heldin 
the same estimation by the Shi‘ahs, as tbe 
six Sahihs of the Sunnis. They are entitled 
the Tahzib, the Istibsar, the Kafi, and Man 
la Yastahzirah al-Fagih. [TRADITIONS. ] 

Mr. Shama Churun Sircar, Tagore Pro- 
fessor of Law, has also reviewed the Shi‘ah 
or Imamiyah, law books, and we are indebted 
to him for the following résumé :— 

“One of the earliest works on civil and 
criminal laws was written by Abdullah Bin 
‘Ali al Halabi. But it does not appear that 
any of his legal compositions are extant. 

s¢ A number of law-treatises of the present 
elass was composed by Yunas Bin Abd ur- 
Rahmén (already spoken of as a writer on 
traditions). The most famous of these trea- 
tises is entitled the Jaémi-ul-Kabir. 

“ Several works on law were written by 
Abii al-Hasan Ali Bin al-Hasan al-Kumi, 
commonly called Ibnu Babuyaih, one of which 
works: is entitled the Kitdbu ash-Sharayah. 
The Maknaa fi al-Fikah (Muqna‘ fi 'l-Figh) 
ig the: best known of the law books of the 
present class composed by Abu Jaafar. 

“ Abi Abdullah Muhammad an-Nyamdai, 
surnamed the Shaikh Mufid, and Ibnu Mual- 
lim, a renowned Shiah lawyer, ‘is stated to 
have written two hundred works, amongst 
which one. called the /rshdd is well known. 
When Shaikh Muffd is quoted in conjunction 
with Abu Jaafar at-Tiisi, they also are spoken 
of as ‘the two Shaikhs’ (Shaikhain). 

“The chief works on law, written by Abt 
Jaafar Muhammad at-Tiisi (Abi Ja‘far Mu- 
hammad at-Tisi), are the Mabsut, the Khildf, 
the Nihdyah, and the Muhit. These works are 
held in great estimation, and he is considered 
one of the highest authorities inlaw. The 
Risdlat-i-Jaafariyah ia likewise a legal trea- 
tise by at-Tusi, which is frequently quoted. 
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The Shardyo ul-Jsldm, written by Shalkk 
Najm ud-din Abii ui-Kdsim Jaafar Bin Mu- 
ayyid al-Gilt, commonly called Sheikh Mnay- 
yid, is a work of the bighest authority, at 
least in India, and is uniore universaliy referred 
to than any sther Sbhfab law book, aud is the 
chief authority for the law of the Shfahs in 
India. A copious and valuable commentary 
upon the Sherdya u-Zsldm, entitled the Ma- 
ealih ul-Afhiin, was writteu by Zayin-ud-din 
Alt as-Saili, commonly called the ‘ Shahid-i- 
Sam. (second marty»). There are two other 
commentaries on the Shurdya ul-Isldm, re- 
gpectively entitled the Mader ul-Ahkdm and 
Juudhir ut-Kaldm, the latter of which was 
written by Shaikh Muhammad Hasan an- 
Najall. 

“ Of tne works on jurisprudence written hy 
Yahtyah Bin Abmad al-Hillf, who was cele- 
brated for nis knowledge of traditions, and is 
well known amongst the Imamiyah sects for 
lis works, the ./dimdt ash-Shardya and the 
Mudkhai dar Uspiii-Fikah ave held in the 
greatest repute. ; 

‘Of the numerous law books written by 
Shaikh Alldmah Jamdl-ud-din Hasan Bin 
Yusui Bin ai-Mutahhir al-Hillf, who is called 
the chief of the lawyers of Hilliah, and whose 
works are frequently referred to as authori- 
ties of undisputed merit, the most famous are 
the Talkhis ut-Marém, the Ghdytt ul-Ahkém, 
and the Tohrir ul-Ahkém, which last is a 
justly celebrated work. The AMéukhtalaf-ush- 
Shiah is also # well-known composition of this 
great lawyer, and his Jrshdd xl-Azhdn is con- 
stantly quoted as an authority uncer the name 
of the Irshdid-i-Alidmah, 

“ The J dmi-ul- Abbasi is a coneise and com- 
prehensive treatiso on Shriah law, in twenty 
hooks or chapters. It is generally considered 
xs the work of Bahd-ud-div Muhammad 
Aamili, who died a.n. 1031. 

“The Mafatth, by Muhammad Bin Mur- 
taza, surnamed Muhsan, and the commentary 
uc. the book by his nephew. who was of the 
same name, but surnamed Hadi, are modern 
works deserving of notice. 

“The Rouzat ul-Aahkdin, written in Persian 
oy the third Mujtahid of Oudh, consists of 
four chapters. The first of these is on Inhe- 
ritance, which is treated of therein most fully 
and perspicvously. This work was litho- 
graphed at Lucknow, first in a.m. 1257, and 
again in aw, 1264, 

*“ & general digest of the Imdmiyah law in 
temporal matters was compiled under the 
superintendence of Sir William Jones. This 
book is composed of extracts from the work 
called the. Ad/z, which is a commentary on the 
Mafatih, aswell as from the Sharéyd ul- 
fslam.. The manuscript of this digest still 
remains in the possession of the High Court 
of Judicature at Calcutta. 

“The earliest treatises on the Faréiz, or 
Inheritance, of the Shiahs ‘appear to have 
been written by Abdul Aziz Bin Ahmad al- 
Azdidt, end Abi Muhammad al-Kindi, the 
Jatter of whom is said to have lived in the 
veigu of Hariin ur-Rashfd. 

A work on the law of inheritance, entitled 


| Béhavainb ; 
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tho al-Tjdz ff al-Fardiz bas been left by Abti 
Jasfar Muhammad at-Ttisf in addition to his 
general worke on the Kurdn, the Hadfa and 
jurisprudence. 

“The best known and most esteemed works 
on the law of inheritance are the Lhtijdj ush- 
Shiah, by Said Bin Abd-ullah al-Ashari, the 
Kitadh ul-Mawéris, by Abt, al-Hasan Ali 
the Hamal ul-Fardiz and the 
Fardiz ush-Shariyah, by Shaikh Mufid. The 
Shardya ui-Islém, which, as already stated, is 
one of the highest authorities on the Shtah 
law. contains also a chapter on Inheritance. | 

Of all the above-mentioned books on civil 
and criminal laws, those that are commonly 
referred to in India are the following: The 
Shardya ul-Eslém, Rouzat-ul-Ahkdm, Sharah-t- 
Lumdé, Mafétih, Tohvir, and IJrshdd ul- 
Azhéi, 

“Of the books on this: branch of Mukam- 
mudan law, only that part of the Shardyah ul- 
Tslém which treats of the forensic law has 
been translated, though not fully, by Mr. 
Neil Baillie. A considerable part of the 
digest compiled under the superintendence of 
Sir William Jones (as already noticed) was 
translated by Colonel Baillie. out of which 
the chapter on Inheritance has been printed 
by Mr. Neil Baillie at the‘end of the second 

art of his digeat of Muhammadan law. . Al- 
though the chapter above alluded to is 
copious, yet it must be remarked .that it is 
not so clear and useful as the Shardya-kl- 
Islém and Rouzat ul-Ahkém.” (See Tagore 
Lew Lectures, 1874, the Lmdmiyah Code, by 
Shame Churun Sircar; Thacker. Spink and 
Co., Calcutta.) 


LAZA (3). “Fire, flame.” A 
division, or stage in hell, mentioned in the 
Qur’an, Sarah Ixx. 15. Al-Baghawi, the 
commentator, says it is that portion of hell 
which is reserved for the Christians who have 
not believed in Muhammad. [HELL.} 


LAZARUS. Arabic al-‘Azar ();\s5). 
Not mentioned by name in the Qur’an, but 
Jalalu ’d-din, in remarking on Sirah iii. 43: 
“{ will bring the dead to life by God’s per- 
mission,” says, amongst those whom Jesus 
raised from the dead was al-‘Azar, who was 
his Special friend and companion. The 
account given by the commentators al-Ka- 
malan of the raising of Lazarus, is very 
similar to that given in the New Testament. 


SE iia yarah (%,\e\). 


LEBANON. Arabic Lubnin (oS). 
Not mentioned in the :Qur’an, but tradition 
has it that Ishmael collected the stones for 
the Ka‘babh from five sacred mountains, one 
of which was Mount Libanus. The followers 
of Ismé‘ilu ’d-Darazi, known as the Druses, 
a fanatical sect of Muslims, reside on the 


Arabie 


southern range of the Lebanon chain. 
{DRUSES.}j 
LEGACY. [wiuzs.] 


LEGITIMACY 


LEGITIMACY. Waladu ’!-faiai 
(Jatt J), “a legitimate child”; 
waladu z-zind’ (43\ 335), an illegiti- 
mate child.” 2 

The Mahammadan law, unlike the law of 
England. makes legitimacy denend, uot 
merely upon the fact of the child being born 
in “lawful wedlock,” but also concedved alter 
lawful marriage. 

According to the Sunnis «nd Shitahs. ana 
aecording to the teaching of the Quy’an itself, 
the shortest period of gestation recognised by 
law is si months, and consequently a chilo 
born any time after six months from the 
date of marriage las a claim to legitimacy. 
Amongst the Sunnis. a simple denial of the 
paternity of the child so born wenld not tako 
away its status of legitimacy. Bui the 
sShtehs hold that if a man get a woman with 
chiid and then marry her, and she give birth 
to the child within six months after merriagé, 
legitimacy is not established. 


are some strange rulings in Musinn iaw 
The Shia‘hs, upon the basis of a docisian 
pronounced by ‘Ali, recognise ten Tunar 
months as the longest period of gestation, 
and this is now regarded as the longest legul 
period by both Shi‘ahs and Sunnis. But Abu 
Hanifah and his two disciples, upon the 
authority of a tradition reported by ‘Ayi- 
shah, regard two years as the longest period 
of gestation, and the Imim ash-Shafi‘i ex- 
tended it to four, and the Imam Malik to 
five and even seven years! It is said these 
Sunni doctors based their opinions on the 
legendary birth of Zubak Tazi and others, 
who were born, so it is related, in the fourth 
year of conception! But Muslim divines 
say that-the old jurisconsults of the Sunni 
school were actuated by «a sentiment of bu- 
manity, and not by any indifference as to the 
laws of nature, their chief desire being to 
prevent an abuse of the provisions ci the 
law regarding divorce and the disavowa! of 
children, The general concensus of Musliw 
doctors points to ten months as the longest 
period of pregnancy which can be recbgnised 
by. any court of justice. 

[Under the old Roman law, 
months. In the Code Napoleon, article 512, 
it is three hundred days. Under the Jewish 
law, the husband had the absolute right of 
disavowal. See Code Rahbinique, vol. ii. 

» 63. 
P The Muhammadan law, like the English 
law, does not recognise the legitimation of 
antenuptial children. Whereas, according to 
French and Scotch law, such children are 
legitimated by the subsequen* marriage of 
the. parents. . ; 

In Sunni law, an invalid marriage does not 
affect the legitimacy of children born from it, 
Nor does it in Shi‘ah law ; but the Shi‘ab law 
demands proof that such a marriage was a 
bona fide one, whilst the Hanafi code is not 
~ strict on this point. : 

_ Inthe ease of a divorce by “dn (xi‘ar], 
the waladu ’l-mul#anah, or “child of impre- 


. As to the longest period of pregnaricy, there 


if was ten 
7 
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eat off irom his vighs of imheritance 
fvom ate father, 

Ree Syud Ameer Ali’s Personal Law of 
Muhammadons, p. 160 ; Fatdwa-i- A langhiri, 
p. 210; Shara’u ‘i-Lslom, p. 801.) [PaREN- 
TAG. | 3 


LETTERS. The letters of Mus- 
& are distinguished by several peculiari- 
dictated by the rule of politeness. The 
apov is thick, white, and highly polished: 
sometimes it is ornamented with flowers of 
gold; and the edges are always cut straight 
with seissore. The upper half is generally 
left blank; and the writing never occupies 
any portion of the second bide. The name of 
the son to whom the letter is addressed, 
when the writer is an inferior or an equal. 
and even in some other cases, commenly 
occurs in the first sentence; preceded by 
several titles of honour: and is often written 
a little above the line to which it appertaius, 
the space beneath it in that line being left 
blank: sometimes it is written in letters of 
gold, or red ink. A king, writing to a subject, 
or a xreat man to a dependant, usually places 
his name and seai ab the head of his letter. 
‘the seal is the impression of a signet (gene- 
rally a ring, worn om the little finger. of the 
right hand), upon which iz engraved ihe name 
of the pergon, commonly accompanied by the 
werd ‘ Bis (¢.e. God’s) servant,’ or sors other 
words expressive of trust in God, &c. Its 
impression is-considered more valid than the 
sign-manual, and is indispensable to give 
authority to the letter. It is made by dab- 
bing some ink on the aurlace of the signet, 
and pressing this upon the paper: the place 
which is to be stamped being first moistened, 
by touching the tongue with a finger of the 
right hand, and then gently rubbing the part 
with that finger. A person Writing to a 
superior, or te an equal, or even.an inforior 
to whom he wishes to.show respect, signs his 
name at the bottom: of his letter, next the 
left side ur corner, and places the seal imme- 
diately to the right of this; but if he parti- 
cularly desire to testify his humility, he 
places it beneath his name, or even partly 
over the lower edge of the paper, which con- 
sequeniiy does not receive the whole of the 
impression.” (Cuane’s Arabian Nights, vol i. 


ioe Zo} 


LUAN (gba), Lit. “ Mutual 
cursing.” A form of divorce which takes 
piace under the following circumstances. 
‘iia man accuses his wife of adultery, and 
dves not prove it by four ‘witnesses, he must 
swear before’God that he js the teller of 
truth four times, and then add: ‘If iam a 
liar, may God curge me.’ ‘he wife then says 
four times, ‘I swear before God that my hus« 
band lies’; and then’ .adds: ‘May God’s 
anget be upon me if this man be a teller oi 
truth.’ After -this a divorce takes place ipso 
facto.” (See Stratu *n-Nir, xxiv. 6: Mishkit, 
book siti. ch. xv.): 

In the case of Lian, as in the other torms 
of divorce, the woman can claim her dower, 
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Litén is not allowed in four cases, viz. a 
Christian woman married to a Muslim. a 
Jewess married. to a Muslim, a free woman 
married to a slave, and a slave girl married 
to a free man. 

The children of a woman divorced by Li‘an 
are ijlegitimate. 

LIBAS (ytS). [appaKet. | 

LIBERALITY. Arabic sakhawah 
(&\x~), “hospitality”; infag (3\\), 
“ general-liberality in everything.” 

Liberality is specially commended by Mn- 
hamniad in the Traditions :— 

“ Fhe liberal man is near to God, near to 
Paradise, near to men, and distant from hell. 
The misér is far from God, far from Para- 
dise, far from man, and near the fire. Truly 
an ignorant bui liberal man is more beloved 
by God, than a miser who is a worshipper of 
God.” 

‘Three people will not enter Paradise: « 
deceiver, a miser, and one who reproaches 
others with obligation after giving.” 

‘Every morning God sends two angels, and 
one of them says, ‘O God, give to the liberal 
man something in lieu of that which he has 
given away!’ and the other says, ‘O God, 
ruin the/property of the miser!’” 

‘*The miser and the liberal man are like 
two men dressed in coats of mail, their arms 
glued to their breasts and collar bones, on 
accennt of the tightness of the coats of mail, 
The likeral man stands up when giving alms. 
and the coat of mail expands for him. The 
miser. stands up when intending alms ; the coat 
of mail becomes tight, and every ring of it 
sticks fast to its place.” 


LIHYAH (4:3). [Brarp.] 


LISANU °L-HAQQ (Ge!) yi). 
iit. “The language of truth.” The Jnsanu 
U-Kamil, or “perfect man.” in» which the 
secret influences of al-Mutakallim, “ the 
Speaker” (7.e. God), are evident. 


LITERATURE, MUSLIM. 
Arabic ‘Ilmu ’l-Adab (4S ple). The 
oldest specimens of Arabic literature now 
extant were composed in the century which 
preceded the birth of Muhammad. They 
consist of short extemporaneous elegies, ifter- 
wards committed to writing, or narratives of 
eombats of hostile tribes written in rhyth- 
mical prose, similar to that which we find 
in the Qur’an. 

Baron De Slane says the Hlamdsuh, the 
Kitabu ‘(-Aghani,and the Améli of Aba ‘Aliyu 
‘i-Kali, furnish a copious supply of examples, 
which prove that the art of composing in 
rhythmical’ prose not only existed before 
Muhammad's time, but was even then gene- 
rally practised, and had been brought to a 
high degree of perfection. ‘The variety of its 
inflections, the regularity of its syntax, and 
the harmony of its prosody, furnish in them- 
selves a proot of the high degree of culture 
which the language of the pre-Islamic Ara- 
bians had attained. The annual meetings of 
tae poets at the fair of ‘Ukaz encouraged 
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literature, and tended to give regularity of 
formation and elegance of style to these early 
poetic effusions. 

The appearance of the Qur’an brought 
about a gradual, but remarkable change in 
tone and spirit of Arabic literature. An ex- 
traordinary admixture of falsehood and truth, 
it was given to the world by its author as the 
uncreated and Eternal Word, and as a standing 
miracle not enly of sound doctrine, but of lite- 
rary style and language. This strange asser- 
tien, of course, deterred nearly every attempt 
at imitation, although it is related that Ibn al- 
Mugqaffa‘, al-Mutanabbi, and a few others, of 
a sceptical turn of mind, essayed in some of 
their writings to surpass the style of the 
Qur'an. But as the Muslims in all ages 
have drawn their principles of grammar and 
rhetoric from the Qur’an itself, we need not 
be surprised that these and every other 
attempt to surpass its exeellences have been 
considered failures. 

One circumstance in the earliest history of 
Islam was of itself instrumental in giving 
rise te a most extensive literature of a special 
class. The Qur’an (unlike the Pentateuch 
and New Testament) was not a narrative of 
the life of its author. And yet, at the same 
time, Muhammad had left very special injanc- 
tions as to the transmission of his precepts 
and actions. [Txaprrion.] The study of 
these traditional sayings, together with that 
of the Qur’an, gave rise to all the branches of 
Arabic learning. 

The Ahadis, or “the sayings of Muham- 
mad,” were considered by his followers as 


|. the result of divine inspiration, and they were 


therefore treasured up in the memories of 
his followers with the same care which 
they had taken in learning by heart the 
chapters of the Qur’an. They recorded not 
only what the Prophet said and did, but also 
what he refrained from saying and doing, his 
very silence (sunnatu ’s-sukut) on questions of 
doctrine or rule of life being also regarded 
as the result, of divine guidance. It therefore 
became of paramount importance, to those 
who were, incere followers of Muhammad, 
that they should be in possession of his pre- 


‘cepts and practices, and even of the most 


trifling cirenmstances of his daily life. The 
mass of traditions increased rapidly, and he- 
came go great that it was quite impossible 
for any one single person to recollect them. 
According to Jalalu ’d-din as-Suyiiti, the 
first who wrote down the traditional sayings 
of the Prophet was Ibn Shihab az-Zuhri, 
during the reign of the Khalifah ‘Umar I. 
ibn Abdi’ 1-‘Aziz (a.m. 99-101) , but.the [mam 
Malik (a.H, 95-179), the compiler of the 
book known as al-Muwattd is generally held 
to be the author of the earliest collection of 
Traditions. (See Kashfu ’z-Zunin, in loco.) 
So. rapidly did this branch of Muslim 
learning increase, that when al-Bukhari (4B. 
194-256) determined to make a careful colla- 


| tion of trustworthy traditions, he fonnd not 


fewer than 300,000 extant, from which he 
selected 7.275, 


Tho necessity of distinguishing the genuine 
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traditions from the false gave rise to new 
branches of literature. A just appreciation 
of the credit to which each traditionist was 
entitled. could only be formed from a kuow- 
ledge of che details of his history, and of the 
more: cuaracter of his life. Hence numerous 
biographical works. arranged in chronological 
order, containing short accounts of the prin- 
cipal persons connected with the early history 
of Islam, were compiled. The necessity for 
tracing the places of their birth and the race 
from which they sprang. led Muslim critics 
to the study of genealogy and geography 

The sense of the Qur'an, with its casual 
references to contemporaneous as well as 
to past history, was felt to be difficult and 
obscure, in many places: and this led the 
learned Muslims to stuay not only the tradi- 
tional sayings of Muhammad already alluded 
to, but any historieai or geographical works 
which ‘vould help. them in understanding the 
text of “the Book.” 

In the early days of Islam, general history 
was regarded with little favour as a subject 
for study, and many orthodox doctors of 
Muslim lew were led by religious scruples to 
condemn the study of secular history; and 
the works of Grecian and Latin poets, philo- 
logists, grammarians. and historiang, only re- 
ceived their approval in so far as they served 
to explain the text of the Qur’an and the tra- 
ditional records of Muhammad’s followers. 

The real attitude vf the leaders of Islam 
was decidedly hostile towards all literature 
which was not in strict harmony with the 
teachings of their religion. If in succeeding 
ages the Saracens became, as thoy undoubtedly 
did, the liberal patrons of literature and 
science, there cannot be a doubt that in the 
earliest ages of Islam, in the days of the four 
“ well-directed” Khalifahs, not merely the 
greatest indifference, but the most bigoted 
opposition was shown to all literary effort 
which had not emanated from the fountain 
of Islam itself. And consequently the: wild 
uncivilized conquerors of Jerusalem, Cxesarea, 
Damascus, and Alexandria, viewed the de- 
struction of the. literary lure of ayes which 
was stored up ih those ancient cities with in- 
difference, if not with unmitigated satisfac- 
tion. Everything, science, history, and reli- 
gion, must be brought down wv the level and 
standard of the teaching of the Qur’an and 
the life of the Prophet of Arabia, and what- 
ever differed therefrom was from -the Devil 
himself, and deserved the pious condemnation 
of every true child of the faith, 

But the possession of power and riches 
gavs rise to new feelings, and the pious aver- 
sion to intellectual pursuits gradually relaxed 
in proportion as their empire extended itself. 
The possession of those countries, which had 
for so long been the seats of ancient literature 
and art, naturaily introduced among the Mus- 
lims a spirit of refinément, and the love of 
learning. But it was not the outcome of 
their religious belief, it was the result of the 
peculiar circumstances which surrounded 
their unparalleled conquest of 2 civilized 
world. Their stern fanati 
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wuld infinence of letters, and, “by a singular 
anomaly,” says Andrew Crichton, “in the 
history of nations, Europe beeame indebted 
to the implacable enemies of her religion and 
ber liberties for her mest valuable lessons in 
science and arts.” In this they present a 
marked contrast to the Goths and Huns; and 
what is most rewarkablé is, not that sne- 
cesful conquerors should encourage literature, 
but that, within a single century, a race of. 
religionists should pass from a period of the 


| deepest barbarism to that of the universal 


diffusion of science. In a.p. 641, the Kha- 
fifah ‘Umar is said to have destroyed the 
Alexandrian library. In «av. 750, the Khahs 
‘fabs of Baghdad, the munificent patrons of 
literature, mounted the throne. Hight centu- 
ries elapsed from the foundation of Rome to 
the age of Augustus, whilst one century 
alone marks the transition irom the wild 
barbarism of the Khalifahs of Makkah to 
the intellectual refinernent of the Khalifahs 
of al-Kifah and Baghdad. The Saracens, 
when they conquered the cities of the West, 
came into possession of the richest legacies 
of intellectual wealth, and they used these 
legacies in such a manner as to earn for 
themselyes the most prominent place m the 
paze of history as patrons of learning. But 
the truth is, the literature of the great By- 
zantine empire exercised a kind of patronage 
over Saracenic kings. If’ the Saracens pro- 
duced not many original works mn science, 
philosophy, or art, they had the energy and 
good seuse to translate those of Greece and 
Rome. (See the list of Arabic works im the 
Kashfu -z-Zunin.) 

Under the Umaiyah Khalifahs, the genius 
of Greece began to obtain am influence over 
the minds of the Muslims: 

‘Abdn ’l-Malik, the fifth Khalifah of the 
Umaiyah dynasty (4.8. 65), was himself a 
poet, and assembled around him at his court 
the wost distinguished poets of his time. 
Even the Caristian poet, al-Akhtal took his 
placé in the front’ rank of the literary: favo- 
vites of the Court. 

But it was especially under al-Mansir, the 
Abbasside Khalifah (a.H. 136), that the 
golden age of Arabian literature in the Hast 
commenced. Accident brought him acquainted 
with a Greek physician named. George, who 
was invited to court, and to whom the Sara- 
cens are indebted for the study of medicine. 

The celebrated Harinu ’r-Rashid, the hero 
of the Arabian Nights, was specially the 
patron of learning. He was always surrounded 
by learned.men, and whenever he erested a 
mosque he always established and endowed a 
school of learning in connection with it. It 
is related that amongst the presents he sent 
tothe Emperor ‘Charlemagne was an hy- 
draulic clock. The head of his scheols and 
the chief director of the education of hig 
empire, was John ibn Massus, a Nestorian 
Christian of Damascus. 

The reign of Ma’min (4.8. 198) has been 
called the Augustan period of Arabian lite- 
rature, The Khalitah Ma’miin himself was 


icism yielded to the , a scholar, and he selected for his companions 
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tho most ominent scholars from the Mast and 
West. Baghdad became the resort of poets, 
philosophers, historians, and mathematicians 
from every country and every creed. Amongst 
the scholars of his court was al-Kindi, the 
Christian author of a remarkablo treatise in 
defence of Ohristianity against Islam, side 
by side with al-Kindi, the philosopher, who 
translated numerous classical and philo-~ 
sophical works for his munificent and gene- 
rous patron, and wrote a letter to vefute the 
Goctrine of the Trinity, [xixpn] It is said 
that in the time of Ma’miin, “ literary relics 
of conquered provinces, which his generals 
amassed with infinite care, were brought to 
the foot of the throne as the most: precious 
tribute he could demand, Hundreds of camels 
might be seen entering the gates of Baghdad, 
laden with no qther freight than volumes of 
Greck, Hebrew, and Persian literature.” 
Masters, instructors, translators, and com- 
mentators, formed the court of Baghdad, 
which appeared rather to be a learned aca- 
demy than the capital of a great ratiou of 
conquerors. When a treaty of peace was 
concluded with the Grecian Hurperor Michael 
IiL., it was stipulated that a large and valu- 
able collection of books should be sent to 
Baghdad from the libraries of Constanti- 
nople, which were translated by the savuns 
of his court into the Arabic tongue: and it is 
stated that the original manuscripts were 
destroyed, in order that the learning of the 
world onght be retained in the “divine 
language vi the Prophet!” 

The Khalifah al-Wasiq (a.n. 227), whose 
residence had been removed by his prede- 
cessor, al-Mu‘tasim, from Baghdad to Sau- 
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mara, was also a patron of letter-. He 
especially patronised poetry aud music. 
Under al-Mu‘tamid (4.H. 255), Baghdad 


again became the seat of learning. 

1-Mustansir (a.s. 623), the last but one 
of the Abbaside Khalifahs, adorned Baghdad 
by erecting a mosque and college, which bore 
his name, and which historians tel! us had 
no equal in tiie Muslim world. Whilst the 
city of Baghdad, in the time’cf the Abbaside 
dynasty. was the great centre of learning, al- 
Basrah and al-Kufahk almost equalled the 
capital itself in reputation, and in the number 
of celebrated authors and treatisés which 
Ispraban, and Samarecand, also became re- 
nowned as seats of learning. It is said that 
a certain doctor of science was once obliged 
to decline an invitation to settle in the 
city of Samarcand, because the, transport 
of his books would have required 400 
camels ! 

Under the Fatimide Khalifahe (ap. 910 
to 1160), Egypt became for the second time 
the asylum of literature. Aloxsndria hed 
more than twnnty schools of learning, and 
Cairo, which was founded by al-Mutizz (aw. 
955), scon possessed a voyal Ubrary of 
100,000 manuscripts. A Mare t-FEkinah, or 
school of science, was founded by the Khali- 
fah al-Hakim (a.p, 996), mm the city of Cniro, 
with an aunual revenne of 4,570-dinirs, The 
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institution combined all the advantages of a 
free school and a free library. 

But it was in Spain (Arabic Andalus) that 
Arabian literature continued to flourish to a 
later period than in the schocls of Cairo and 
Baghdad. The cities of Cordova, Seville, 
and Granada, which were under Muslim 
rule for several centuries (Cordova, from 
4.p. 755 to 1236; Granada, to a.p. 1484). 
rivalled each other in the magnificence of 
their academies, colleges, and libraries. 
Mostim historians say that Cordova alone 
has produced not fewer than 170 eminent 
men, and its library, founded by al-Hakam I. 
(A.D, 961), contained 400,000 volumes; and 
the Khalifah himself was so eminent a 
scholar, tnat he had carefully examined each 
of these books himself, and with his own 
hand had written in each book the genealo- 
gies, births and deaths of their respective 
authors, 

Muhammad, the first Khalifah of Granada, 
was a patron of literature, and the cele- 
brated academy of that city was long under 
the direction of Shamsu ’d-din of Murcia, so 
famous among the Arabs for: his skill in 
polite literature, Kasiri has recorded the 
naines of 120 authors whose talents conferred 
dignity and fame on the Muslim University of 
Granada. 

So universal was the patronage of ‘litera- 
ture in Spain, that in the cities of the An- 
dalusian kingdom, there were as many as 
seventy free libraries open to the public, as 
well as seventeen distinguished colleges of 
learning. 

(For an interesting account of the‘ state of 
literature in Spain under the Moors, the 
English reader can refer to Pascual de 
fe Apes of al-Makkari’s History 
of the amma ties tn Spain. 
London, 1840.) as Ser 

History, which was so neglected amongst 
the ancient Arabs, was ctltivated with agsi- 
duity by the Muslim, There is extant an 
immense number of works in this department 
of literature. The compiler of the Biblio- 
graphical Dictionary, the Kashfu 'z-Zunin, 
gives a list of the names and titles of 1,300 
works of history, comprising annals, chro- 
nicles, and memoirs. As might be expected, 
the earliest Muslim histories were compiled 
with the special object of giving to the world 
the history of the Prophet of Arabia and his 
immediate successors. The earliest historian 
ot whom we have any extensive remeins ia 
Ibn Ishaq, who died a.m. 151, or fifteen 
years ufter the overthrow of the Umaiyah 
dynasty. He was succeeded by Ibn Hisham, 
who died a.u. 213, and who made the Jabours 
of Ibn Ishaq the basis of his history, Anviher 
cslebrated Muslim historian is Ibn Sa‘d; who 
is generally knowh as Katibu ’l-Waqidi, or 
al-Wagqidi'y secretary, and is supposed to 
have even surpassed his master in historical 
uecuracy 

Abt Ja‘far ibn Jarir @t-Tabari flourished 
in the latter part of the third century of the 
Muslim era, and has been styled by Gibbon, 
“the Livy of the Arabians.” He Hourished 
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in the city of Baghdad, where he died 4.x. 
310. At-Tabari compiled not only annals of 
Muhammad’s life, but be wrote a history of 
the progress of Islim under the earlier Kha- 
lifahs. Abi ’!-Faraj, a Christian physician 
of Malatia in Arménia, Abi ’1-fida, Prince of 
Hamah, and Ibn Katib of Granada, are 
amongst the celebrated historians of jater 
times. The writings of Ibn Husain of Cor- 
dova are said to contain 160,000 pages! — 
Biographical works, and mémoirs of men 


specially distinguished for their achievements, 


wereinnumerable. The most notable work of 
the kind is Ibn Khallikan’s Bibliographical Dic- 
tionary, which has heen translated into English 
by De Slane (Paris, 1843). The Dictionary of 
the Sciences by Muhammad Abi ‘Abdi ‘lah 
of Granada is an elaborate work. The 
Bibliographical Dictionary, entitled the Kashfu 
’z-Zunin (often quoted in the present work), 
is a laborious compilation, giving the names 
of several thousands of well-known books 
and authors in every department of literature. 
‘Abdu ’l-Munzar of Valencia wrote a genea- 
logical history of celebrated horses, and 
another celebrity wrote one of camels, The 
encyclopadians, gazetteers, and other similar 
compilations, are very numerous. 

Arabic lexicons have been compiled in 
regular succession from the first appearance 
of the work supposed to have been compiled 
by Khalil ibn Ahmad, entitled Kitabu ’J-‘Ayn, 
which must have been written about a.a. 170, 
te the most recent publications: which have 
issued from the presses of Lucknow, Bom- 
bay, and Cairo. [ARABIC LEXICONS. ] 

Poetry was, of old, a favourite occupation of 
the Arab people, and was, after the introduc- 
tion of learning by the Khalifahs’of Baghdad, 
cultivated with enthusiasm. 
of al-Kiifah, Khalil ibn Ahmad, and others, 
are poets of note in the time of the Abbasside 
Khalifahs. So great was the number of 
Arabic poets, that an abridgement, or dic- 
tionary, of the lives of the most celebrated of 
them, compiled by Abi ’l-‘Abbas, son of the 
Khalifah al-Mu‘tasim, contains notices of 130. 
(POETRY. 


With Numismatics the Saracens of Spain | 


were well acquainted, and Maqrizi and Namari 
wrote histories of Arabian money. The 
study of geography was not neglected. The 
library of Cairo had two massive globes, and 
the Sharif Idrisi of Cordova made ‘a silver 
globe for Roger II., King of Sicily. Ibn 
Rashid, a distinguished geographer, journeyed 
through Africa, Egypt, and Syria, in the inte- 
rests of geographical science. But to recon- 
cile some of the statements of Muhammadan 
tradition with geographical discoveries must 
have required a strong effort of the imagina- 
tion. [@aF.] 

To the study of medicine the Arabs paid 
particular attention. Many of our modern 
pharmaceutical terms, such as camphor, jalap, 
and syrup, are of Arabian origin. The Chris- 
tian physician, George, introduced the study 
of medicine at the court of Khalifah al- 
Mansir. [MEDICINE.] 

The superstitious feeling of the Muslim as 
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to the polluicd touch of the dead, debarred 
the orthodox from attempting the study of 
anatomy. ‘he doctrine that even at death 
thé soul does not depart from the body, and 
the popular belief that both soul and body 
mnust appear entire to undergo the examina- 
tion by Munkar and Nakir in the grave, were 
sufficient reasons why the dissection of the 
dead body should not be attempted. 

Operation for cataract in the eye was an 
Arabian practice, and the celebrated philo- 
sopher, Avicenna (Abi ‘Aliibn Sina’) wrote is: 
defence of depression instead of extraction, 
which he considered a dangerous experiment. 

Botany, as' subsidiary to medicine, was 
studied by the Saracens; and it is said the 
Arabian botanists discovered several herbal 
remedies, which were not known to the 
Greeks. Ibn al-Baitar, a native of Malaga, 
who died at Damascus a.p. 1248, was the 
most distinguished Arabian botanist. Al- 
Birtmi, who died a.p, 941, resided in India 
for nearly forty years in order to study 
botany and chemistry. 

The first great Arabic chemist was Jabir,a 
native of Harran in Mesopotamia. He lived 
in the eighth century, and only some 150 
years after the flight of Muhammad. He is 
credited with the discovery of sulphuric acid, 
nitric acid, and aqua regia. D*Herbelot states 
that he wrote 500 works on chemistry. The 
nomenclature of science demonstrates how 
much it owes to the Arabs—alcohol, alembic, 
alkali, and other similar terms, being derived 
from the Saracens. 

The science of astronomy, insomuch as it 
was necessary for the study of the occult 
seience of astrology, was cultivated with great 
zeal. The Khalifah Ma’min was himself 
devoted to this study Under his patronage, 
the astronomers of Baghdad and al-Kifah 
accurately measured a degree of the great 
circle of the earth, and determined at 24,000 
miles the entire circumference of the globe. 
(See Abu ’/-Fida@ and Ibn Khallikan.) The 
obliquity of the ecliptic was calculated at 
about twenty-three degrees and 4 half, “ but,” 
as Andrew Crichton remarks, ‘nota single 
step was made towards the discovery of the 
solar system beyond the hypothesis of Pto- 
lemy.” Modern astronomy is indebted to the 
Saracens for the introduction of observatories, 
The celebrated astronomer and mathemati- 
cian Jabir (4p. 1196), erected one at Seville, 
which may still be seen. Bailly, in his H7st. 
de [ Astronomie, affirms that Kepler drew the 
ideas that led to his discovery of the ellip- 
tical orbits of planets from the Saracen, Nura 
’d-din, whose treatise on the sphere is pre- 
served in the Escurial library. 

Algebra, though not the invention of the 
Arabs, received valuable accessions from 
their talents, and Ibn Masa and Jabir com- 
posed original works on spherical trigono- 
metry. Al-Kindi translated Autolycus’ De 
Sphera Mota, and wrote a treatise of his own 
De Sex Quantitatibus. 

Architecture was an art in which the 
Saracens excelled, but their: buildings were 
erected on the wrecks of cities, castles, and 
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fortresses, which they had destroyed, and the 
Saracenic style is merely a copy of the Byzan- 
tine. [ARCHITECTURE. } 

To the early Muslims, pictures and sculp- 
ture were considered impious and contrary to 
divine law, and it is to these strong religious 
feelings that we owe the introduction of that 
peculiar style of embellishment which is called 
the Arabesque, which rejects all representa- 
tions of human and animal figures. 

In caligraphy or ornamental writing, the 
Muslims excel even to the present day. 
although it is to the Chinese that they are 
indebted for the purity and elegance of their 
paper. 

. Music is generally understood to have been 
forbidden in the Muhammadan religion, but 
both at Baghdad and Cordova were esta- 
blished schools for the cultivation of this art. 
[xcust0.] 

Much more might be written on the snb- 
ject of Muslira or Saracenic literature, but it 
would exceed the limits of our present work. 
Enough has been said to show that, notwith- 
standing their barbarous origin, they in due 
time became the patrons of literature and 
acience. They cannot, howevar, claim a high 
rank ag inyentors and discoverers, for many 
of their best and most useful works were but 
translations from the Greek. Too much has 
been made of the debt which the Wester 
world. owes, or is supposed to owe, to its 
Saracen conquerors for their patronage of 
literature, It would have been strange if a 
race of conqnerors, who came suddenly and 
rapidly into possession of some of the most 
cultivated and refined regions of the earth, 
had not kindled new lights at those ancient 
beacons of literature and science which 
smouldered beneath their feet 

In the Kashfu *z-Zuniin, it is related that 
when Sa'd ibn Abit Waqqas conquered Per- 
sie, he wrote to the Khalifah ‘Umar ana 
asked him what he should do with the phi- 
losophical works which they had found in 
the libraries of the cities of Persia, whether 
he should keep them or send them to Mak- 
kah; then ‘Umar replied, “Cagt shem into 
the riyers, for if in these books there is a 
guidance (of life), then we have a, still better 
guidance in the book of God (the Qur'an), 
and if, on the contrary, there is in them that 
which will lead us astray, then God protect 
us.from them” ; so, according to these instruc- 
tions, Sa‘d cast some into the rivers and some 
into the fire. So was lost to us the Philo- 
sophy of Persia! (Kashfu ’z-Zuniin, p. 341.) 

Such was the spirit in which the early 
Mnelims regarded the literature of the coun- 
tries they conquered, and which. gave rise 
to the frequently repeated story that ‘Umar 
ordered the destruction of the libraries of 
Alexandria, Czgarea, and [ spahan, while even 
the enlightened Ma’miin is said to have com- 
mitted to the flames the Greek and Jatin 
originals of the books he caused.to:be trans- 
lated.’ It therefore seems. probable that the 
world of literature lost quite as much as it 
ained by the Saracen conquest of the West. 

at the attitude of the Muslim. world now 
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is towards science and ilterature, the condi- 
tion of the Muslim in North Africa, in Tur- 
key, in Afghanistan, and in India, will de- 
clare. A condition of things arising from 
peculiarities of religious belief. If we study 
carefully the peculiar structure of Islam as a 
religious system, and become acquainted with 
the actual state of things amongst Muham- 
madan nations now existing, we shall feel: 
compelled to admit that the patronage of 
literature by the Muslim Khalifahs of-Cor- 
dova, Cairo, and Baghdad, must have been 
the outcome of impulses derived from other 
sources than the example and precept of the 
Arabian legislator or the teachings of the 
Qur'an. 

(See Ibn Khallikan’s Biographical Dict. ; 
Crichton’s Arabia ; D’Herbelot’s Bibl. Orient.; 
Al-Makkari’s Muhammadan Dynasties in 
Spain; Pocock; Muir’s Mahomet; Abii 1- 
Hida’; Toderini’s Lat. des Turcs; Kashfu'z- 
Zunin; Sir William Jones's Asiatic Res.; 
Schnarrer’s Aibl. Arab,; Ibn al-Jazwi’s 
Talgih; M. de Sacey; Tabagatu ’sh-Sha- 
fi‘iyin. } 

. LITURGY. 


LIWA’ (ct). 
dard. [STANDARNS. | 


LOCUSTS (Arabic jardd, o\y>) are 
lawful food for Muslims without being killed 
by zabh. [soop.] 


LOGIC. Arabic ‘Ilmu ’l-manti 
(ge' ple), “the science of rationa 
speech,” from natag, “to speak”; ‘Zlnu 
‘l-mizan ( olyeelt »)s * the science of weigh- 
ing” (evidence), from mizan, “ scales.” 

The author of the Akhlagi-Jalali says 
“the ancient sages, whose wisdom had bor-. 
rowed. its lustre from the loop-hole of pro. 
phecy, always directed the seeker after ex- 
cellence to cultivate first ‘J7mu ‘l-akhlag, ‘ the 
science of moral culture,’ then ‘Zimu ’l-mantig, 
‘the science of logic,’ then “Jimu ‘l-riyaziyat, 
‘mathematics,’ then ‘Zlmu ’l-hikmah, ‘“phy- 
sies,’ and, lastly, ‘Zdnu ’l-L/ahi, ‘ theology.’ 
But Hakim Abi ‘Ali al-Masqawi (a.D. 10), 
would place mathematics before logic, which 
seems the preferable course. This will ex- 
plain the inscription placed by Plato over the 
door of his house, ‘He wha knows not geo- 
metry, let him not enter here.’” (See Thomp- 
son’s ed. p. 81,> 

The Arabs, being suddenly called from the 
desert of Arabia to all the duties and dig- 
nities of civilized life, were at first much 
pressed to reconcile the simplicity of the 
precepts of their Prophet with the surround- 
ings of their new state of existence 5. and con- 
sequently the multitude of distinctions, both 
in, morals and jurisprudence, they were 
obliged to adopt, gaye the, study of dialectics 
an importance in the religion of Islam which 
it never lost. The Imam Malik said of the 
great teacher Abii Hanifah, that he was such 
a master of logic, that if he were to assert 
that a pillar of wood waa made, of gold, he 
would prove it to you by the rules of logie; 
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The first Muslim of note who gave his at- 
tention to the study of logic was Khalid ibn 
Yazid (4.4. 60), who is reported to have been 
@man of great learning, and who ordered 
certain Greek works on logic to be trans- 
lated into Arabic. The Khalifah Ma’min 
(4.H, 198) gave great attention to this and to 
every other branch of learning, and ordered 
the translation of several Greek books of 
logio, brought from the library of Constan- 
tinople, into the Arabic tongue: Mulla Katib 
Chalpi gives a long list of those whe have 
translated works on logic. Stephen, named 
Istifanu ‘l-Qadim, translated. a- book for 
Khalid ibn Yazid. Batriq did one for the Kha- 
lifah al-Mansir. Ibn Yahya rendered a Per- 
sian book on logic into Arabic for the Khalifah 
al-Ma’min, also Ibn Na imah‘Abdu’l-Masih (a 
Christian), Husain bin Bahrig, Hilal ibn Abi 
Hilal of Hims, and many others translated 
books on logic from the Persian. Misa and 
Yusuf, two sons of Khalid, and Hasan ibn 
Sahl are mentioned as having translated from 
the language of Hind (India) into Arabic. 
Amongst the philosophers who rendered 
Greek books on logic into Arabic are men- 
tioned Hunain, Abi ’1-Faraj, Abi ’Il-Sulaiman 
as-Sanjari, Yahya an-Nahwi, Ya‘qutb . ibn 
Ishaq al-Kindi, Abi Zaid Ahmad ibn Sahl 
al-Balkhi, Ibn Sina’ (Avicenna), and very 
many others. 

An Arabic treatise of logic has been trans- 
lated into English by the Bengal Asiatic Society. 


LORD’S. SUPPER. ° [zucHazist.] 


LOT. Arabic Lit (3). Heb. ya4b, 
Held by Muhammadans as “a- righteous 
man,” specially sent as a prophet to the city 
of Sodom. 

The commentator, al-Buiziwi, says that 
Lot was the son of Haran, the son of Azar, 
or Tarah, and consequentlyAbraham’s nephew, 
who brought him with him from Chaldea into 
Palestine, where, they say, he was sent by 
God, to reclaim the inhabitants of Sodom and 
the other neighbouring ¢ities, which were 
overthrown with it, from the unnatural vice 
to-which they were addicted: And this Mu- 
hammadan tradition seems to be countenanced 
by the words of the apostle, that this righteous 
man dwelling among them, in seeing and hear- 
ing, “vexed his righteous soul from day to 
day with their unlawful deeds,” whence it ig 
probable that he omitted no opportunity. of 
endeavouring their reformation. His name 
frequently occurs in the Qur’an, as will be seen 
from the following selections : 

Sirah vii. 72-82: “We also sent Lot, when 
he said to his people, Commit ye this filthy 
deed in ‘which no creature hath gone before 
you? Come ye to men, instead of women, 


lustfally? Ye are indeed a people given up. 


to excess. But the only answer of his people 
was to say, ‘Turn them out of your city, for 
they are men who vaunt them pure.’ ‘And we 
delivered him and his family, except his wife ; 
she was of those who lingered: and we rained 
a rain upon them: and see what was the end 
of the wicked!” 
Sirah xxi. 74, 75: 
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wisdom and knowledge; and we rescued him 
from the city which wrought filthiness ; for 
they were a people, evil, perverse: and we 
caused him to enter into our mercy, for he 
was of the righteous.” 

Surah xxix. 27-34: “ We sent also Lot: 
when he said to his people, ‘ Proceed ye to a 
filthiness in which no people in the world 
hath ever gone before you? Proceed ye even 
to men? attack ye them on the highway? 
and proceed ye to the crime in your assem- 
blies?’ But the only answer of his people 
was to say,‘ Bring God’s chastisement upon 
us,if thou art a man of truth.’ He cried: 
My Lord! help me against this polluted 
people. And when our messengers came to 
Abraham with the tidings of ¢ son, they said, 
* Of a truth we will destroy the in-dwellers in 
this city, for its in-dwellers are evil doers.’ 
He said, ‘Lot is therein.’ They said, ‘We 
know full well who -therein is. Him and his 
family will we save, except his wife; she will 
be of thoss who linger.’ And when our mes- 
sengers came to Lot, he was troubled for 
thent, and his arm was too weak to protect 
them: and they said,‘ Fear not, and distress 
not thyself, for thee and thy family will we 
save, except thy wife; she will be of those 
who linger. We will surely bring down upon 
the dwellers in this city vengeance from hea- 
ven for the excesses they have committed.’ 
And in what we have left of it is a clear sign 
to men of understanding.” : 

Stirah xxvi. 160-175: “ The people of Lot 
treated their apostles as liars, wher their 
brother Lot said to them, ‘Will ye not fear 
God? [I am your Apostle worthy of all 
credit: fear God, then, and obey me. For 
this [ask you no reward: my reward is of 
the Lord of the worlds alone. What! with 
men, of all creatures, will ye have commerce ? 
And leave ye your wives whom your Lord 
hath created for you? Ah! ye are an erring 
people!’ They said, ‘O Lot, if thou desist 
not, one of the banished shalt thou surely be. 
He said, ‘IT utterly abhor your doings: My 
Lord! deliver me and my family from what 
they do.’ So we delivered him and his whole 
family—save an aged one among those who 
tarried—then we destroyed the rest—and we 
rained a rain upon them, and fatal was the rain 
to those whom we lad warned, In this truly 
was a sign; but most of them did not believe, 
But thy Lord! He is the Powerful, the 
Merciful!” 

Sirah xxvii. 55-59: “ And Lot, when he 
said to his people, ‘ What! proceed ye to such 
filthiness with your eyes open? What! come 
ye with lust unto men rather than to women? 
Surely ye are an ignorant people.’ And the 
answer of his reorie ‘was but to say, ‘ Cast 
out the family of Lot from your city: they, 
forsooth, are men of purity!’ So we rescued 
him and his family: but as for his wife, we 
decreed her to he of them that lingered: and 
we rained a rain upon them, and fatal was 
the rain to those who had had their warning.” 


LOTS, Drawing of. There are two 


And unto Lot we gave | words used to express drawing of lote— 
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maisir { y<v) and (45) qur‘ah. Theformer | 


is used for games of chance, which are con- 
demned in the Qur’an (Sirahs ii. 216; v. 92); 
the latter the casting of lots in the division of 
land or property. (Hidaych, vol. iv. p. 17.) 


LOVE: The words used in the 
Qur'an for love and its synonyms are wudd 
(95), hubb (=), mahubbah (dss°), and 
mawaddah (59 5 

(1) Wudd. “Stirah xix. 96: Verily those 
who believe and act aright, to them the Mer- 
ciful One will give ove.” 

(2) Hubb. Sirah v. 59: “God will bring a 
people whom He will love, and who will Jove 
him.” 

Sarah ii. 160: “They love them (idols) as 
they should Jove God, whilst those who believe 
love God more.” 

Sitrah Ixxxix. 21: “Ye dove wealth with 
a complete fove,” 

' Sirah xii. 30: “He (Joseph) has infatuated 
her (Zulaikhah) with /ove.” 

(3) Mahabbah. Sirah xx. 39: “For on 
thee (Moses) have I (God) cast my love.” 

(4) Mawaddah, Suvab iv. 75: “ As though 
there were no friendship between you and 
him.” : 

Surah v: 85: “ Thou will find the nearest in 
Sriendship to those who believe to be those 
who say We are Christians.” 

Sirah xxix. 24.“ Verily, ye take idols be- 
side God through mutual 
Affairs of this world.” 

Surah xxx. 20: “He has caused between 
you. affection and pity.” 

Stirah xli. 22: “Say! I do not ask, for it 
ture, only the affeetion of my kinsfolk.” 

Surah Ix. 1:0 ye who believe! take not 
my enemy and your enemy for patrons en- 
countering them with affection.” 

Strah i 7: “Mayhap God will place 
affection between you.” 

From the above quotations, i! will Le seen 
that in the Qur'an, the word mawaddah is used 
for friendship and affection only, but that the 
other teims are synonymous, and are used 
for both divine and human love, 

In the traditions, hubb is also nsed for both 
kinds of love (see Mishkat, book xxii. ch. 
xvi.), and 4, section of the Hadis is devoted to 
the consideration of “ Brotherly love for God's 
pleasure.” 

‘Ayishah relates that tie Prophet sajd, 
“Souls were at the first collected together (in 
the spirit-world) like assembled armies, and 
then they were dispersed and sent into bodies : 
and that consequently those who had been 
acquainted with each other in the spirit 
world, became so in this, and those who had 
been strangers there would be Strangers 
here.” 

The author of the Akhlaq-1-Jaléli distin- 
guishes between animal love and spiritual 
love. Animal love, he says, takes its rise 
from excess of appetite. But Spiritual love, 
which arises from. harmony of souls, is not to 
be reckoned a vice, but, on the contrary. a 
species of virtue ;— 


Sriendship in the ! 
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~Liet love be thy master, ali masters 
above, 
For the. good and the great are all 
prentice to love.” 2 : 
The cause of loye, he says, is excessive 
eagerness either for pleusure or for good; the 
first is animal love, and is culpable; the 
second is spiritual Jove, and is a praiseworthy 
virtue. (See Thompson’s ed., pp. 227-234.) 
The term more generally used in Oriental 
writings for the passion of love is Tshg (3), 
a word which az-Zamakhshari, in his work the 
Asas (quoted hy Lane), says is derived from 
the word al-ashaqah, a species of ivy which 
twines upon trece and cleaves to them. But 
it seems not improbable that it is connected 


with the Hebrew P79 “a woman.” oris 
ws 

Jerived from 5 “to desire.” (See Deut. 

i P on j 


vii. 7: “The Lord hath set his love upon 
thee’; and Ps. xci. 14: “ Because he hath set 
his dove upon me.”) The philosopher Ibn Sina’ 


| (Aviceuna), in a treatise on al-‘ Ishq (regarding, 


it as the passion of the natural prepeusiey) 
says it is a passion not merely peculiar to the 
human species, but that 1 pervades all exist- 
ing things, both in heaven and earth, in the 


! animal, the vegetable, and even in the mineral 


kingdom ; and that its meaning is not perceived 
or known, and is rendered all the more obscure 
by the explanation thereof. (See Tajul- Aris, 
by Saiyid Murtada.) 

Mir Abii ‘l-Baga, in his work entitled the 
Kulliyat, thus detines the various degrees of 
love, which are supposed jc represent not 
only intensity of natural love between man 
and woman, but also the Sufiistic or divine 
love, whieh is the subject of so many mystic 
works :—First, hawd, the inclining of the soul 
or mind to the object of love; then, ‘Ilagah, 
love cleaving to the heart; then, kalaf, 
violent and intense love, accompanied by 


| perplexity; then ‘ishg, amorous desire, ac- 


companied by melancholy ; then, - shaghaf; 
ardour of love, accompanied ‘by pleasure; 
then, jawd, inward love, accompanied by 
amorous desire, or grief and Sorrow ; then, 
tatayum, a state of enslavement ; then, tabi, 
love sickness ; then, walah. distraction, accom- 
panied with loss of reason;:. and, lastly, 
Auyam, overpowering love. with » wandering 
about at random. 

In Professor Palmer's little work on 
Orienta] mysticism, founded on a Persian 
MS. by ‘Aziz ibn Muhammad an-Nafsani, and 
entitled the Maksad i Aksi (Magqsad-i- Aqsa), 
or the “ Remotest Aim,” we read, “ Man sets 
his face towards this world, and is entangled 
in the love of wealth and dignity, until the 
grace of God steps in and turns his heart 
towards God. The tendency which proceeds 
from God is called Attraction; that which 
proceeds from man is called’ Inclination, 
Desire, and Love. As the inclination in- 
creases its name changes, and it canges the 
Traveller to renounce everything .else but 
God (who becomes his a and thus set- 
ting his face God-wards, and oxgetting every- 


thing but God, it is developed into Love,” 
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This is by no means the last and ultimate | 


stage of the journey, but most men are said 
to be content to pass their lives therein and 
to leave the world without making any fur- 
ther progress therein [surism].. Such a 
person the Sifis call Majzub, or, Attracted. 
And it is in this state that ‘Ishq, or spiritual 
love, becomes the subject of religious cou- 
templation just as it isin the Song of Solo- 
mon. “ Let him kiss me with the kissos of 
his mouth, for thy Jove is better than wine.” 
But whilst the lover in the Song of Solomon 
1s supposed to represent the Alinighty God, 
and. the loved one the Church, in HKastern 
Sufi poetry the ‘dshzq, or lover, is man, and 
the mash‘ug, or the Beloved One, is God. 

The Sifi poet Jami, in his Salaman and 
Absal, thus writes of the joy of Divine love ; 
and his prologue to the Deity, as rendered 
into English, will illustrate the mystic concep- 
tion of love. 

« Pine it is 

To unfold Thy perfect beauty. 

be 

Thy lover, and Thine oniy—I, mine eyes 

Sealed in the light of Thee. to ail but 

Thee, 

Yea, in the revelation of Thyself 

Self-lost, and constience-quit of good and 

evil, 

Thou movest under ail the forms of truth, 

Under the forms of all created things ; 

Lock whence I will, still nothing E.discern 

But Thee in all the universe, in which 

Thyself Thou dost invest, and through the 

eyes 

Of man, the subtle censor scrutinize. 

To thy Harim Dividuality, 

No entrance finds—no word of divs and 

that ; 

Do Thou my separate and derived seif 


I would 


Make one with Thy essential! Leave me 
room 

On thai déven (sofa) which leaves no room 
for two: 

Lest, like the simpie Kura oi whom they 
tell, 

{ grow perpiext, O God, ’bwixt ‘I’ and 
‘ Thou.’ 


If ‘I’—this dignity and wisdom whence? 

If ‘Thon ’—then what is this abject im- 

potence ?” 

{The fable of the Kurd, which is also told 
in verse, is this. A.Kurd left the solitude of 
the desert for the bustle of a busy city. 
Being tired of the commotion around him, he 
lay down to sleep. But fearing he might 
not know himself when he arose, in the midst 
of so much commotion, he tied a pumpkin 
round his foot. A knave, who heard him 
deliberating about the difficulty of knowing 
himself again, took the pumpkin off the 
Kurd’s foot, and tied it round his own. When 
the Kurd awoke, he was bewildered, and ex- 
claimed— 

«¢ Whether I be I or no, 

If I—the pumpkin why on you? ; 
If you—then where am I, and who? a 

For futther information on the subject of 

mystic love, see SUFILEM. 
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LULB (+3). ‘he heart or soul of 


man. That faculty of the mind which is en- 


_lightened and purified by the Holy Light, 


i.e. Naru ‘l-Quds (the Light of God). (Kitdbu 
t-Tasrifat, in loco.) 


LUDD (3) A _ smal! town. in 
Palestine, where it is said Jesus will find ad- 
Dajjalu ’l-Masih, and will kill him. (Mishkat, 
book xxiii. ch. iv.). he ancient Lydda, nine 
miles from Joppa. (See Acts ix. 32, 38.) It 
is the modern Diospolis, which in Jerome’s 
time was an episcopal see. The remains of 
the ancient church are still seen. It is said 
to be the native town of St. George. 


LUNATIC. The Arabic majnan 


(w»+e*) includes all mad persons, 
whether born idiots, or persons who have 
become insane. According to Muhammadan 
law, a lunatic is not liable to punishment for 
robbery, or to retaliation for murder. Zakat 
(legal alms) is not to be taken from him, nor 
is he to bo slain in war. -The apostasy of a 
lunatic does not amount to a change of 
faith, as in ail matters, both civil and reli- 
gious, he is not to be held responsible to 
either God or man. An idiot or fool is gene- 
rally regarded in the East by the common 
people, as aninspired being. Mr. Lane, in his 
Modern Egyptians, says, “* Most of the reputed 
saints of Egypt are either lunatics, or idiots, 
or impostors.” A remark which will equally 
apply to India and Central Asia. 


LUQMAN (g%3). A person of 
eminence, known as Lugmanu *i-Hakim, or 
Liugqman the Philosopher, méntioned in the 
Qur’an as one upon whom God had bestowed 
wisdom, 

Sirah xxxi. 11-19; “Of old we bestowed 
wisdom upon Luqman, and tuught him thus— 
‘Be thankful to God: for whoever is thankful, 
is thankful to his own behoof ; and if any shall] 
be thankless. .. . God truly is self-sufficient, 
worthy of all praise!’ And bear in mind 
when Luqman said to his son by way of 
warning, ‘O my son! join not other gods 
with God, for the joining gods with God 
is the great impiety. © my son! observe 
prayer, and enjoin the .vight and forbid 
the wrong, and be patient under whatever 
shall betide thee: for this is a bounden duty. 
And distort not thy face at men; nor walk 


| thou loftily on the earth; for God loveth no 


arrogant vain-glorious one. But let thy pace 
be middling; and lower thy voiee: for the 
least pleasing of voices is surely the voice of 
asses.’ ‘See ye not how that Ged hath put 
under you all that is in the heavens and ai! 
that is on the earth, and hath been bounteons 
to you of his favours, both for soul and hody. 
But some are there who dispute of God with- 
out. knowledge, and have no guidance and no 
iliuminating Book.” 

Commentators are noi agreed as to whether 
Lugman is an inspired propbet or not. 
Husain says most of the learned think he was 
a philosopher, and not a prophet. Some say 
he was the son of Ba‘iir, and a nephew of 
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Job, being his sister’s son ; others that ho was 
@ nephew of Abraham; others that he was 
born in the time of King David, and lived 
until the time of Jonah, being one thousand 
years of age. Others, that he was an African 
slave and a shepherd amongst the Israelites. 
Some say he was a tailor, others a carpenter. 
He is admitted by all Arabian historians to 
have been a fabulist and a writer of proverbs, 
and consequently Kuropean authors have con- 
cluded that he must be the same person whom 
the Greeks; not knowing his real name, have 
called Aisop, z.e. Aithiops. 

Mr. Sale says: “The commentators men- 
tion several quick repartees of Luqman, which 
(together with the circumstances above men: 
tioned) agrees so well with what Maximus 
Planudes has written of ZAsop, that from 
thence, and from the fables attributed to Lug- 
man by the Orientals, the latter has been 
generally thought to be no other than the 
Hisop of the Greeks. However that be (for 
I think the matter will bear a dispute), I am 
of opinion that Planudes borrowed a great 
part of his life of Aisop from the traditions 
he met with in the Kast concerning Luqman, 
concluding them to have been the same per- 
‘son, because they were both slaves, and sup- 
posed to be the writers of those fables which 
go under their respective names, and bear a 
great resemblance to one another; for it has 
long since been observed by learned men, 
that the greater part of that monk’s perform- 


ance is an absurd romance, and suported by 


no evidence of the ancient writers.” 

Dr. Spenger thinks Luqman is identical 
with the Elxai of the Ebionites (Das Leben 
und die Lehre des Mohammad, vol. i. p. 34). 


M. 


MA‘AQIL (Jala). The fines for 
murder, manslaughter, vc. (Hidayah, vol. iv. 
p. 448.) [prvan. | 


at-MA‘ARIJ (g)\eat), Lit. “The 
Ascents.” The title of the Lxxth chapter of 
the Qur’in, in the second verse of which 
occurs the sentence, “God, the possessor of 
the Ascents aes Steps) by which the angels 
ascend unto Him, and the Spirit (z.e. Gabriel), 
in 2 day whose space is fifty thousand 
years.” 

Sale, translating from al-Baizawi and Za- 
mékhshariy says! * This is ‘supposed to be 
the space which would he required for their 
ascent from the lowest part of the creation 
to the throne of God, if it’ were to be mea- 
sured, or the time which it would take a man 
to perform a journey; and this is not contra- 
dictory to what is said elsewhere (if it be to 
be interpreted of the ascent of the angels), 
that the length of the day whereon they 
ascend is 1,000 years, because that is meant 
only of their ascent from earth to the lower 


MABNA ’T-TASAWWAF 


Luqman is the title of the xx1st Sirah of 
the Qur’an. ; 


LUQTAH (&3). “roves.” Pro- 
perty which a person finds and takes away 
to preserve it in trust. In English law, trover 
(from the French trouver) is an action which 
a man has against another who has found or 
obtained possession of his goods, and refuses 
to deliver them on demand. (Se Blackstone.) 
According to Muhammadan law, the finder of 
lost property is obliged to advertise it for the 
space of a year before he can claim it as his 
own. Ifthe finder be a wealthy person, he 
should give it to the poor. (Hidayah, vol. ii. 
p. 277.) [TROVEs.]. 


LUT @$). [or] 


LUXURY. Arabic tana“wm (p25). 
In. the training of children, the author of the 
Akhlaq-t-Jala condemns luxury. He Says, 
“Sleeping in the day and sleeping overmuch 
at night should be prohibited. Soft clothing 
and all uses of luxury, such as cool retreats 
in the hot weather, and fires and furs in the 
cold, they should be taught to abstain from. 
They should be inured to exercise, foot-walk- 
ing, horse-riding, and all other appropriate 
accomplishments.” (Akhlaq-i-Jalali, p. 280.) 


LYING. Arabic kizzab (GNSS). A 
pretty general infirmity of nature in the East, 
which still remains uncorrected by the modern 
influences of Islam. ‘But Muhammad is re- 
lated to have said: “When a servant of God 
tells a lid, his guardian angels move away from 
him tothe distance of a mile, because ot the bad- 
uess ofits smell.” (Mishkat, book xxii. ch. ii.) 


heaven, including ‘also the time of their 
descent. 

“But the commentators, generally taking 
the day spoken of in both there passages to 
be the Day of Judgment, have recourse to 
several expedients to reconcile them, and as 
both passages seem to contradict what Mu- 
hamman doctors teach, that God will judge 
all creatures in the space of half-a-day, they 
suppose those large numbers of years are 
designed to express the time of thé previous 
attendance of those who are to be judged, or 
else to the space wherein God will judge the 
unbelieving nations, of which, they say, there 
will be fifty, the trial of each nation taking 
up 1,000 years, though that of the true be- 
lievers will be over in the short space above 
mentioned.” 


MABNA °’T-TASAWWUF (.<. 
Syasl). Lit. “The Foundation of 
Sifiism.” A term used by the Sitfis to em: 
brace the three principles of their system. 
(1) The choice of the’ ascetie life; (2) The 


AT.i- MADINAH 


intention to bestow freely upon others; (3) 
The giving up of one’s own will and desires, 
and desiring only the will of God. (See 
‘Abdu ’r-Razziq’s Dict. of Sufi Terms.) — 


au-MADINAH (4:48), Lit. “The 
city.” ‘he city celebrated as the burial 
place of Muhammad. It was called Yasrib 
(see Qur’an, Sirah xxxiii. 13), but. was dis- 
tinguishedas al-Madinah, “the city,” and 
Madinatu ’n-Nabi, “ the city of the Prophet,” 
after it had become famous by giving shelter 
to Muhammad. It is esteemed only second 
to Makkah in point of sanctity. Muhammad is 
related. to havc said, ‘“‘ There are angels guard- 
ing the roads to al-Madinah, on account of 
which neither plague, or the Dajjal (Anti- 
christ) can enter it.” ‘I was ordered,” he 
said, “to flee to a city which shall eat up 
(conquer) alt other cities, and its name is now 
al- Madinah (the city); verily she puts away 
evil from man, like as the forge purifies 
iron.” “God has made the name of al- 
Madinah both tabah and tacyibah,” t.e. both 
good and odoriferous. 

‘Al-Madinah is built on the elevated plain 
of Arabia, not far from the eastern base of 
the ridge of mountains which divide the 
table-land from the lower country. between 
it and.the Red Sea. The town stands on the 
lowest part, on the plain where the. water- 
courses unite, which produce in the rainy 
Season numerous pools of stagnant water, 
and render the climate unhealthy. Gardens 
and date-plantations, interspersed with fields, 
inclose the town on three sides; on.the side 
towards Makkah the rocky nature of the soil 
renders cultivation impossible. The city 
forms an oval abont 2,800 paces in circuit, 
ending ina point. The castle is built at the 

oint on a small rocky elevation. The whole 
is inclosed by a thick wall of stone, between 
85 and 40 feet high, flanked by about 30 
towers and surrounded by a ditch. Three 
well-built gates lead into the téwn. The 
houses are well built of stone, and generally 
two stories high.. As this stone is of a dark 
colour, the streets have a gloomy aspect, and 
are for the most part very narrow, often only 
two or three paces across; a few of the 
principal streets) are’ paved with stone. 
There are.only two large streets which contain 
shops. The principal buildings within the city 
are the great. mosque containing the tomb of 
Muhammad, two fine, colleges, and the castle, 
standing at the western: extremity of the 
city, which is. surrounded by strong walls 
and geveral high and. solid: towers, and con- 
tains a deep well of good water. 

The town is well supplied with sweet water 
by a subterraneous canal which runs from 
the village of Quba’, about three-quarters of 
a mile distant in a southern direction. In 
several parts of the town steps are made 
down to the canal, where the inhabitants 
supply themselves with water which, how- 
ever, contains nitre, and produces. indigestion 
in persons not accustomed to it. There are 
also many wells scattered over the town; 
every garden has one by which it. is irri- 
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gated; and when the ground is bored to the 
depth of twenty-five or thirty feet, water is 
found in plenty. During the rainy season, 
many torrents descend from the higher 
grounds to the lower depression in which al- 
Madinah is built, and part of the city is 
inundated. This plentiful supply of water 
made this site a considerable settlement of 
Arabs long before it became sacred among 
the Muhammadans, by the flight, residence, 
and death of the Prophet, to which it owes 
its name of Madinatu ’n-Nabi, or the City of 
the Prophet. (See Burckhardt’s Travels in 
Arabia.) 

An account of the Prophet’s mosque 1s 
given under MASJIDU ’N-NABI, and of the 
burial chamber of Muhammad under HUJRAR. 


MAGIC 


MADRASAH (4+)s0). A school. 
[EDucATION. | 
MADYAN (yas). Midian. The 


descendants of Midian, the son of Abraham 
and Keturah, and a city and district bearing 
his name, situated on the Red Sea, south- 
east of Mount Sinai. 

Mentioned in the Qur’an, Sirah vii. 83: 
“We sent to Madyan their brother Shu‘aib.” 
[soar. | 


MAFQUD (s,%*). A legal term 
for a person who is lost, and of whom no in- 
formation can be obtained. He is not con- 
sidered legally dead until the period expires 
when he would be ninety years old. 


MAGIANS. [masus.] 


MAGIC. Arabic sir (,;e~). A 
belief in the magical art is entertained by 
almost all Mahammadans, and there is a large 
number of persons who study it. 

Although magic (as-szhr) is condemned in 
the Qur'an (Stirah ii. 96) and in the Tradi- 
tions (Mishkat, book xxi. ch.. iii. pt. 1), there 
are still many superstitious practices resem- 
bling this occult science, which are clearly 
permitted according to the sayings of Mu- 
hammad. 

Anag says, * I'he Prophet permitted a spell 
(ruyyah) being used to. counteract the ill 
effects of the evil eye; and. on those bitten 
by snakes or scorpions.” (Sahihu Muslim, 
p. 233.) 

Umm Salmah relates “that the Prophet 
allowed a spell to be used for the removal 
of yellowness in the eye, which, he said, pro- 
ceeded from the malignant -eve.” ‘Sahihu 
"l- Bukhari, p. 854.) 

‘Auf ibn Malik says “the Frophet said 
there is. nothing wrong in using spells, pro- 
vided the use-of them does not associate any- 
thing with'God.” (Mishkat, book xxi. ch. i.) 

The terms used to express the magical 
arts. are, da‘wah, lit. “an invitation of the 
spirits,” exorcism; ‘azimah, an incantation; 
kthanah, divination, or _ fortune-telling: 
rugyah, a spell; and sthr, magio. 

he term da‘wah is held.to imply a lawful 
incantation, in which only the assistance of 
God. is invited by the use of either the Jsme 
1-A‘zam, or great and unknown name of-God, 
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or the recital of the ninoty-nine names or 
attributes of the Almighty. As-Sthr, or the 
magical use of evil spirits: and kihdnah, for- 
tune-telling, are held to be strictly unlawful. 

Incantation ‘and exorcism as practised by 
Muhammadans is treated of in the article on 
DA‘ WAH. 

Mr. Lane, -in his annotated edition of the 
Arabian Nights, says :— 

There are two descriptions of magic, one js 
spiritual, regarded by all but freethinkers as 
true ; the other, natural, and denounced by the 
more religious and enlightened as deceptive. 

I, Spiritual magic, which is termed “er 
Roohanee” (ar-riuhdni), chiefly depends upon 
the virtues of certain names of God, and pas. 
sages from the Kuran, and the agency of 
angels, and jinn, or genii. It is of two 
kinds, Divine and Satanic (“ Rahmanee,” 7.e. 
relating to “the Compassionate” [who is 
God], and “Sheytanee,” relating to the 
Devil.) 

I. Divine magic is regarded as a sublime 
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science, and is studied only by good men, and 


prattised only for good purposes. Perfection 
in this branch of magic consists in the know- 
ledge of the most great name of God [isu ’L- 
AzZAM]|; but this knowledge is imparted to 
none but the peculiar favourites of heaven. 
By virtue of this name, which was engraved on 
his seal ring, Solomon subjected to his domi- 
nion the jinn and the birds and the winds. By 
pronouncing it, his minister Asaf (Asaf), also, 
transported in an instant, to the presence of 
his sovereign, in Jerusalem, the throne of the 
Queen of Sheba. But this was a small mi- 
racle to effect by such means, for, by uttering 
this name, a man may even raise the dead. 
Other names of the Deity, commonly known, 
are believed to have particular efficacies when 
uttered or written; as also are the names of 
the Prophet, and angels and good jinn are 
said to be rendered subservient to the pur- 
poses of divine magic by means of certain in- 
vocations. Of such names and invocations, 
together with words nnintelligible to the un- 
initiated in this science, passages from the 
Kurén, mysterious combinations of numbers, 
and peculiar diagrams and figures, are chiefly 
composed written charms employed for good 
purposes. Enchantment, when used for bene- 
yolent purposes, is regarded by the vulgar as 
a branch of lawful or divine magic; but not 
so by the learned, and the same remark 
applies to the science of divination. 

2. Satanic magic, as its name implies, is a 
science depending on the agency of the Devil 
and the inferior evil jinn, whose services are 
obtained by means similar to those which 
propitiate, or render subservient, the good 
jinn. It is condemned by the Prophet and 
all good Muslims, and only practised for bad 
purposes. Es sehr (as-Sihr), or enchantment, 
is almost universally acknowledged to be a 
branch of Satanic magic, but some few per- 
song assert (agreeably with several tales in 
the Arabian Nights), that it may be, and by 
some has been, studied with good intentions, 
and practised by the aid of good jinn; con- 
sequently, that there is such a sciénce as 
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good enchantment, which is to be regarded 
as a branch of divine or lawful magic. The 
metamorphoses are said to be generally 
effected by means of spells, or invocations to 
jinn, accompanied by the sprinkling of water 
or dust, &., on the object to be transformed. 
Persons are said to be enchanted in various 
ways; some paralyzed, or even deprived of 
life, others, affected with irresistible passion 
for certain objects, others, again, rendered 
demoniacs, and some, transformed into brutes, 
birds, &c. The evil eye is believed to en- 
chant in a very powerful and distressing 
manner. This was acknowledged even by the 
Prophet. Diseases and death are often at- 
tributed to its influence. Amulets are worn 
by many Muslims with the view of counter- 
acting or preserving from enchantment; and 
tor the same purpose many ridiculous cere- 
monies are practised. Divination, which is 
termed El-Kihaneh (al-Kihanah), is pro- 
nounced on the highest authority to be a 
branch of Satanic magic; though not be- 
lieved to be so by all Muslims, According to 
an assertion of the Prophet, what a fortune- 
teller says may sometimes be true; be- 
cause one of the jinn steals away the truth, 
and carries it to the magician’s ear; for the 
angels come down to the region next the 
earth (the lowest heaven), and mention the 
works that have been pre-ordained in hea- 
ven; and the devils (or evil jinn) listen to 
what the angels say, and hear the orders pre- 
destined in heaven, and carry them to the 
fortune-tellers. It is on such occasions that 
shooting stars are hurled at the devils. It is 
said that, “ the diviner obtains the services of 
the Sheytan (Shaitdn) by magic arts, and by 
names invoked, and by the burning of perfumes, 
and he informs him of secret things ; for the 
devils, before the mission of the Apostle of 
God, it is added. used to ascend to heaven, 
and hear words by stealth. That the evil 
jinn are believed still to ascend sufficiently 
near to the lowest heaven to hear the con- 
versation of the angels, and sy to assist ma- 
gicians, appears from the former quotation, 
and is asserted by all Muslims. The disco- 
very of hidden,treasures is one of the objects 
for which divination is most studied. The 
mode of divination called “ Darb-el-Mendel ” 
(Zarbu ’l-Mandal), is by some supposed to 
be effected by the aid of evil jinn; but 
the more enlightened of the Muslims regard it 
as a branch of natural magic. Some curious 
performances of this kind, by means of a 
fluid mirror of ink, have been described in 
the Account of the Manners and Customs of 
the Modern Egyptians, and in No. 117 of the 
Quarterly Review, 

There are certain modes of divination which 
cannot properly be classed under the head of 
spiritual magic, but require a place between 
the account of this science and that of natural 
magic. The mdst important of these branches 
of Kihaneh is Astrology, which is called Jim en 
Nujoom (‘Llmu '’n-Nujim). Thisis studied by 
many Muslims in the present day, and its pro- 
fessors are often employed by the Arabs to 
determine a fortunate period for Isying the 
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foundation of a building, commencing a jour- 
ney, &c.; but more frequently by the Per- 
sians and Turks. The Prophet pronounced 
Astrology to be a branch of magic. Another 
branch of Kihaneh is Geomancy, called 
“Darb er Ramal” (Zarbu Raml); a, mode of 
divination from certain marks made on sand 
(whence its appellation), or on paper; and 
said to be chiefly founded on astrology. The 
science called “ez Zijr,” or “o] Eyafeh” (al- 
‘lyafah), isa third branch of Kibaneb, being 
divination or auguration, chiefly from the 
motions and positions, or postures, of birds, or 
of gazelles and other beasts of the chase. 
Thus what was termed a “ Saneh ” (Sanih), 
that is, such an animal standing or passing 
with its right side towards the spectator, was 
esteemed amoug the Arabs as of good onien; 
and a “ Baréh ” (Barzh), or an animal of this 
kind. with its left side towards the spectator, 
was held asinauspicious. “ El Kiyafeh” (ad- 
Qryafah), under which term are included 
Chiromancy and its kindred sciences, is a 
fourth branch of Kihaneh, “ El. Tefanl” (at- 
Tafawwul), or the taking an omen, particu- 
larly a good one, from 2 name or words acci- 
dentally seard or seen, or chosen from a hook 
belonging to the same science. The taking a 
“ fal,” or omen, from the Kur&n, is generally 
held to.be lawful. Various trifling events are 
considered as ominous. For instance, a Sul- 
tan quitting his palace with his troops. a 
standard happened to strike a “thureiya” 
(surayya, a cluster of lamps so called from 
resembling the Pleiades), and broke them: 
he drew from this an evil omen, and would 
have relinquished the expedition; but one of 
his chief officers said to him, “O our Lord, 
thy standard has reached the Pleiades,” and 
being relieved by this remark, he praceeded, 
aud returned victorious. 

(See The Thousand und One Nights, a new 
translation, witn copious notes, by Edward 
W. Lane; new ed. by E. S. Poole, vol. i ». 60.) 
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MAGPIE. Arabie ‘agiag (gxie). 
According to Abt Wanifah, the fiesh of the 
magpie is mubah, or indifferent; but the 
Imam Yisuf held i to be makruh, or repro- 
bated, because it frequently feeds on dead 
bodies. (Hiddyah, vol. iv. p. 74.) 


AL-MAHDI (ssesi). Lit. “The 
Directed One,” hence, “ who is fit to direct 
others, Guide, Leader.” A ruler whe shall 
in the last days appear upon the earth. 
According to the Shi‘ahs, he has already ap- 
peared in the person of Muhammad Abu ’]- 
Qasim, the twelfth Imam, who is believed to 
be concealed in some secret place until the 
day of his manifestation before the end of the 
world. But the Sunnis say he has not yet 
appeared. In the history of Muhammadan- 


ism, there are numerous instances ofimpostors | 


haying assumed the character of this mysté- 
rious personage, amongst others, Saiyid 
Ahmad, who fought against the Sikhs on the 
North-West frontier of the Panjab, a.p. 1826, 
and still more recéntly, the Muhammedar 
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who has claimed to be al- Wah Ji in the Sudan 
in Egypt. 

The sayings of the Prophet on the subject, 
according to al-Bukhari and other tradi- 
tionists, are as follows :— 

«The world will not come to an end uutil 
aman of my tribe and of my name shall be 
master of Arabia.” 

“When you see black ensigns coming 
from the directien of Khorosan, then join 
them, for the Imam of God will be with the 
standards, whose name is al. Mahdi,” 

“The Mahdi will be descended from me, he 
will be a nan with an open countenance and 
with a high nose. He will &ll the earth with 
squity and iugtice, even as it has been iilled 
with tyranny aud oppression, and he will 
reign over the earth seven years.” 

“ Quarrelting and disputetiou shall exist 
amongst men, and then shalk a man of the 
people of al-Madinah come forth, and shall 
go from al-Madinah to Makkah, and the 
people of Makkah shall make him Imam. 
Then shall the ruler of Syria send ap army 
against the Mahdi, but the Syrian army shall 
perish by an earthquake near Bada’, between 
al-Madinah and Makkah. And when the 
people shall see this, the Abdal [aBpav] will 
come from Syria, and also a uiultitude from 
al-‘Irag. After. this an enemy to the Mahdi 
shall arise from the Quraish tribe, whose 
uncles shall be of the tribe. of Kalh, and this 
man shall send an army against the Mahdi. 
Tho Mahdi shal} rule according to the example 
of your Prophet, and shall give strength and 
stability to lslam. He shall reign for seven 
years, and then die.” 

“There shall be mucu rain in the days of 
the Mahdi and the inhabitants both of hea- 
ven and earth shall be pleased with him. 
Men's lives shall pass se pleasantly, that they 
will wish ever the dead were alive again.” 
(Mishkatul-Masabzk, book xxiii. ch. 3.) 

According to Shi‘ah traditions, Muhammad 
is related to have said: “O ye people! Iam 
the Prophet and ‘Ali is ny heir, and from us 
will descend al-Mahdi, the seal (z.c. the last} 
of the Imanis, who will conguer all religions 
and take vengeance on the wieked. He will 
take fortresses and will destroy them, and 
slay every tribe of idolaters, and he will 
avenge the deaths of the martyrs of God. 
He will be the champion of the Faith, and a 
drawer of water at the ionntain of divine 
knowledge. He will reward merit and re- 
quite every fool accerding to his folly. He 
will be the approved and chosen of Gad, and 
the heir of all knowledge. He will be the 
valiant in doing right, and one to whom the 
Most High has entrusted Islam... ..0 ye 
people, I have explained to you, and ‘Ali also 
will make you understand it.” (Hiyatu ’- 
Qulab, Mérrick’s ed., p. 342.) 

“Itis probable that it is from these tradi- 
tions that the opinion. becanis current amongst 
the Christians that the Muhammadans ex- 
ected their Prophet would rise again. 

MAHJOR (jpee) Aslave in- 
hibited by the ruler from exercising auy 
office or agency. (Hidéyah, vol. in. 5.) 
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MAHMAT MAHMIT ( Jom) King of Egypt, was the first who sent a mah- 
x 3 Siena 4 : 
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‘ Gaveved litle bocheae weniiel, (OU ROE mal with the caravan a a BN 9 to ete 
j p a : =. - 1 
Cairo and from Damascus, to Makkah, as an | 1 4D. 1272, but that it had xfs origin 


ont gs before his accession to the throne, 

emblem of royalty at the time of the pilgri- ss a ba Hlewite “circles - , 

mage. Hi : : wes 
fd is said that Sultan Az-Zahir Beybars, | Shaghro ‘d-Durr, a beautiful Tu 
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THE MAHMAL. (From an Original Pscture.) 


female slave, who became the. favourite wile haj) in a magnificent litter borne by a camel. 
of Sultan as-Salih Najmu ‘d-din, and who on | And for successive years her empty litter. was 
the death of his son (with whom terminated sent yearly to Makkah, as an emblem. of 
the dynasty of Aiyib) caused herself to be | state. After her death, a similar litter was 
acknowledged Queen of Egypt. performed the | sent each year with the caravan of pilgrims 
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from Cairo and Damascus, and is called mah- 
mal or mahmil, a word signifying that by 
which anything is supported. 

Mr. Lane, in his Modern Egyptians, vol. ii. 
p. 162, thus describes the mahmal :— 

“Tt ig a square skeleton frame of wood with 
a pyramidal top, and has a covering of black 
brocade richly worked with inscriptions and 
ornamental embroidery in gold, in some parts 
upon a ground of green or red silk, and bor- 
dered with a fringe of silk, with tassels, sur- 
raounted by silver balls. Its covering is not 
always made-after the same pattern with re- 
gard to the decorations ; but in every cover 
that LT have seen, I have remarked on the 
upper part of the front a view of the Temple 
of Makkah, worked in gold, and over it the 
Sultan’s cipher. It contains nothing ; but has 
two copies of the Kurién, one on a small 
scroll, and the other in the usual form of a 
book, also small, each inclosed in a case of 
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THE MAHMAL. (Laone.) 


» gilt silver, attached externally at the top. 

The five balls with crescents, which orna- 
ment the mahmal, are of gilt silver, The 
mahmal is borne by a fine tall camel, which 
is generally indulged with exemption from 
every kind of labour during the remainder of 
its life.” 

Eastern travellers often confuse the mah- 
mal with the kiswah, or covering for the 
Ka‘bah, which is a totally distinct thing, 
although it is made in Cairo and sent at the 

same time as the mahmal. [KiswauH. ] 

P The Wahbh4bis prohibited the mahmal as 
_ an object of vain pomp, and on one occasion 
intercepted the caravan-which escorted it. 
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Captain Burton saw both the Egyptian and 
the Damaseus mahmals en the plain below 
Avafah at the time of the pilgrimage. 


MAHMUDIYAH (gsm), A 
Shi‘ah sect founded by Mir Sharif, who in 


| the reign of Akbar held a military appoint- 


ment in Bengal. Ee was a disciple of Mah- 
miid of Busakhwan, the founder of the Nuq- 
tawiyah sect. Mahmud lived in the reign of 
Timur, and professed to be al-Mahdi. He 
also called himself the Shakhs-i-Wahid—the 
Individual one. Hoe used to quote the verse, 
“Tt may be that thy Lord will raise thee up 
to a glorious (mahmid) station” (Siirah 
xvii. 81). From ‘this he argued that the 
body of man had been advancing in -purity 
since the creation, and that on its reaching to 
a certain degree, one Mahmud (glorious) 
would arise, and that then the dispensation 
of Muhammad would come to an end. He 
claimed to be the Mahmid,: He also taught 
the doctrine of trausmigration, and that the 
beginning of everything was the earth atom 
(nugtah). It is on this account that they are 
called in Persian the Nugtawiyah sect. They 
are also known by the names Mahmidiyab 
and Wahidiyah. Shah ‘Abbas, King of Per- 
sia, expelled them from his dominions, but 
Akbar received the fugitives kindly, and pro- 
moted some amongst them to high offices of 
State. 


MAHR (,). Heb. -, The 


dower or settlement of money or property on 
the wife, without which a marriage 1s not 
legal, for an explanation of which see the 
article on DOWER. 

The Hebrew word occurs three times in 
the old Testament, viz. Gen. xxxiv. 12; Ex. 
xxiL 17: 1 Sam. xviii. 25. [powER and 
MARRIAGE, | 


MAHKAM (pe), Int. *: Uolaw- 
ful.” A near relative with whom it is an- 
lawful to marry. Muhammad enjoined that 
every woman performing pilgrimage should 
h4ve amahram with her night and day, to 
prevent scandal. (Mishkat, book xi. ch. i.) 


aL-MA’?IDAH (88u3t), Lit. “The 


table.” The title of the vth Sirah of the Qur’an, 


in the 114th verse of which the word occurs: “O 
Jesus, son of Mary! is thy Lord able to send 
down to us a table?” 

“ This miracle is thus related by the com- 
mentators. Jesus having at the request of 
his followers asked it of God, a red table 
immediately descended, in their sight, between 
two clouds, and was set before them; where- 
upon he rose up, and, having made the abln- 
tion, prayed, and then took off the cloth which 
covered the table, saying, ‘In the name of 
God, the best provider of food!’ What the 
provisions were with which this table was 
furnished, is a matter wherein the expositors 
are not agreed. One will have them to be 
nine cakes of bread and nine fishes; another, 
bread and flesh; another, al] sorts of food ex- 
cept flesh ; another, all sorts of food except 
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bread and flesh; another, all except bread and 
fish ; another, one fish which had the taste of 
all manner of food; and another, fruits of 
paradise , but the most received tradition is 
that when the table was uncovered, there ap- 
peared a fish ready dressed, without scales or 
prickly fins, dropping with fat, having salt 
placed at its head and vinegar at its tail, and 
round ii all sorts of herbs except leeks. and 
fine loaves of bread, on one of which there 
were olives, on the secund honey. ou the third 
butter, on the fourth cheese, and or the fifth 
dried flesh. They add that Jesus, at. the re- 
quest o: the Apostles, showed them another, 
miracle, by restoring the fish to life, and 
cansing its scales and fins to return to it, at 
which the standers-hy heiug affrighted, he 
caused it to become as it was before; that 
one thousand three hundred men and women, 
all afflicted with Lodily infirmities or poverty, 
ate of these provisions, and were satisfied, 
the fish remaining whole asit was at first; 
that then the table flew up to heaven in the 
sight of all: and every one who had yartaken 
of this food were delivered from their infir- 
mities and misfortunes ; and that it continued 


to descend. ior forty days together, at dinner- - 


time, and. stood on the ground till the sun 
declined, and was then taken up into the 
clouds. Some of the Muhammadan writers 
are of opinion that this table did not really 
descend, but that it was only a parable; but 
most think the words of the Qur’én are 
plain to the contrary. A further tradition is 
that several meu were changed into swine for 
disbelieving this miracle, and attributing it 
to magic art; ur, as others pretend, for steal- 
ing some of the victuals from off it. Several 
other fabulous circumstances are also sold, 
which are scarce worth transcribing. Some 
say the table descended on a Sunday, which 
was the reascn of the Christians observing 
that day as sacred. Others pretend that this 
day is still kept among them as a very great 
festival. and it seems as if the story nad its 
rise trom an itaperfect notion of Christ's last 
supper and the institution ot the Eucharist ” 
(Sale’s Qur'an.) 


MATMUNAH (4ssee0). The ast 
ot Muhammad's wives. A sister to Usumu 
‘I-Fazl, the wife of al. Abbas. and conse- 
quently related to the Prophet. She was a 
widow, 51 years of age. when Muhammad. 
married her, She survived him. and died at 
the aye of 81, being buried on the very spot 
on which she had celebrated her marriage. 
(Muir's Life of Mahomet, new vd. p. 403.) 


_MAINTENANCE Arabic nafagah 
(ati), which, in the language of the 
law, signifies all those things which are neces- 
sary to the support of life, such. as food, 
clothes, and lodging, although many contine 
it solely to food. ( Durru'l-ALlukhtar, p. 283:) 

There ave three causes of maintenance 
est blished by law. (1) Marriage; (2) Rela - 
onehip: (8) Property (7.e..in case of a 

ave’ 
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A husband is bound -to give proper main- 
tenunce to his wife or wives, provided she or 
they have not become refractory or rebel- 
lious. but have surrendered herself or them- 
selves to the custody of their husband. 

Maintenance may be decreed out of the 
property of an absent husband, whether it be 
held in trust. or deposit, or muzarabah tor 
hin. 

If the husband hecome poor to such a de- 
gree as to be unable to provide his wife her 
maintenance, stil) they are not to be sepa- 
rated on this account, but’ the Qazi shall 
direct the woman to procure necessaries for 
herself upon bex husband’s credit, the amount 
remaining a debt upon him. 

A divorceri wife is entitled 
ing, and lodging during the 
‘tddah, and until her delivery. if she be preg- 
nant. No maintenance is, he wever, due to a 
woman, whether pregnant vr not, for the 
‘tddah observed upon the death of her hus- 
band No maintenance is due to a woman 
upon separation caused by her own fault. 

A father is bound to support his infant 
childrev ; and no one shares the obligation 
with him. 

A mother, wno isa married wife, cannot be 
compelled to suckle her infant, except where 
a nursé cannot be procured, or the child re- 
fuses to take the milk of any other than of 
the mother, who in that case is bound to 
suckle it, unless incapacitated for want of 
health, or other sutHeient cause. 

If neither the father nor the child has any 
property, the mother may be compelled to 
suckle ib. 

The maintenance of an infant child is_in- 
cumbent upon the father, although he be oi 
a different religion; and, in the same manner, 
the maintenance of 2 wife is incumbent upen 
her husband, notwithstanding this circum- 
stance, 

Maintenance of childrer becomes, however, 
incumbent upon the father only where they 
possess no independent property. 

When the father is poor and the child's 
paternal grandfather is rich, and the child's 
own property is unavailable. the grandfather 
may be directed to maintain him, and ihe 
amount will be a debt due to him from the 
futher, for which the grandfather may have 
recourse against him; after which the father 
may reimburse himself by having recourse 
agaist the child's property, if there is 
any. 

When the father is infirm and the child has 
no property of his own, the paternal grand- 
father inay be ordered to maintain him. with- 
out right of recourse against. anyone; 2nd, in 
like manner. if the child's mother be-rick, or 
the grandraother rich, while its father is poor, 
she way be ordered to maintain the child, 
and the maintenance will be a debt against 
the child if he be not intirm, but if he be 80, 
he is not Hable. 

if the father is poor and the mother iy 
rich, and the young child has also a rich 
grandiather, the mother should be ordered to 
maintain the child out of her own property, 


to tood, clotb- 
period of her 
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with aright of recourse against the fgther. and 
the grandfather is not to be called uponto do 
80. ay! heu the father is pocr, and has a rich 
brovner, he may be ordered to maintain the 
child, with right of recourse against the 
fathec, 

When tale children have strength enough 
to work for their livelihood. though not 
actually adult, the father may set them to 
work for their own maintenance. or hire them 
out, and maintain them ont of thar wages : 
but he has no power to hire females out for 
work or service, 

A father must maintain his female children 
absolutely until they are married, when they 
have no property of their own. But he is not 
obliged to maintain his adult male children’ 
anless they are disabled by infirmity or 
disease, 

Ji is also incumbent on a father to maintain 
his son’s wife, when the sou is young, poor, 
or infirm. 

The maintenauee to au adult.daughter, or 
to anadult son whe is disabled, resis upoa 
the parents in tiivee equal parts, two-thirds 
being furnished by the father, and one-third 
by the mother. 

A child in easy circumstances may be com. 
pelled to maintain his poor parents, whether 
they be Muslin or not, or whether by their 
own industry they be able to earn anything 
for subsistence or not. 

Where there aie male and female children, 
or children only of the male sex, or only of 
the female sex, the maintenance of both 
pareuts is alike incumbent upon then. 

Where there is a wixture of male aud 
female children, the maintenance of both 
varents is incumbent on them alike 

When. a mother is poor, her son is bound 
0 maintain her, though he be in straitened 
circumstances himself, and she not infirm. 
When a sonis able to maintain only oie of 
his parents, the mother has the better right ; 
and if he have both parents and » miner son, 
and is able to maintain only one of them. the 
son has the preferable right. When he uas 
both parents, and cannot afford maintenance to 
either of them, he should take them to live 
with him, that they may participate in what 
food he has for himseli, When the son, 
though poor, is earning something, and his 
father is infirm, the son should allow the 
father to share his food with him. 

As of a father and mother, so the mainte- 
“nance of grandfathers and prandmothers, if 
they be indigent, is incumbent upon their 
grandchildren, thongh the former be of 
different religion. 

1¢ is a man’s duty to provide maintenance 
for all bis infant male relations within pro- 
hibited degrees who are in poverty; and 
also to all female relations within the same 
degrees, whether infants or adults, where 
they are in necessity; and also to all adult 
male relations within the same degrees who 
are poor, disabled, or blind; but the oblige- 
tion dees not extend beyond those rela- 
tions. 

No adult male, if in health. is entitled to 
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raintenance, though he is poor; bat a persor 
is obliged to maintain his adult female rela- 
tives, though in health of body, if they re- 
quire it, The maintenance of a mere relative 
is not. incumbent on ary poor person; con- 
trary to the maintenanee of a wife and child 
tor whom poor and rich are equally liable. 

When a poor perso: has a father and a 
son’s son, both in easy circumstances, the 
father is liahle for his maintenance; and 
when there is a daughter and a son’s son, 
the daughter only is liable, though they both 
jivide the inheritance between them.° So 
also. when there is a daughter's daughter. or 
daughter’s son, and a full brother, the child 
of the daughter, whether male or female, is 
liable, though the brother is entitled to the 
inheritance, When a person has a parent 
and a child, both in easy circumstances, the 
Jatter is liable, though both are equally near 
to him, Butif he have a grandfather and a 
son's son, they are jiable for his maintenance 
in proportion to their shares in the inherit- 
ance, that 1s. the grandfather for a sixth, and 
the son’s sen for the remainder. If a poor 
person has a Christian son and a Mushm 
brother, both in easy circumstances, the son 
is liable for the maintenunce, though the 
brother would take the inheritance, [i he 
has a mother and grandfather, they. are both 
liable in proportion to their shares as heirs, 
that is, the mother in one-third, and the 
grandfather in two-thirds. So, also, when 
with the mother there is a full brother. ox the 
son of a full brother, or a fnll paternal uncle, 
or any other of the ‘usubuh or residuaries 
she maintenance i: on them, by shirds accord- 
ing to the rnles of inheritante When there 
is a maternal upele, and the son of a full 
paternal unele, the lability for maintenance 
is on the. former, though the latter would 
have the wheritance; because the condition 
of liability is wanting on the latter, who is not 
within the forbidden degrees. 

Sf a man have a paternal uncle and aunt, 
und a maternal aunt. his utamtenance is on 
fhe uncle; and if the uncle be in straitened 
eircumstanees, it is on both the others. . The 
principle in this'case is that when a person 
who takes the whole of the inheritance is ip 
stvaitened circumstances, his inability is the 
sama as death, and-being as 1t were dead, the 
maintenance is cast on the remaining’ relatives 
in the same proportiens as they would he en- 
titled to in the inheritance of the person to 
be maintained, if the other were not iu 
existence; and that when one who takes only 
2 part of the inheritance is m straitened cir. 
cumstances, he is to be treated as if he were 
dead, and the maintenance is cast on the 
others. according to the shares -of the inhe- 
ritance to which they would be entitled if 
they should succeed. together with him. (See 
Durru’l-Mulhtar, Babu ‘n-Nafagah.’ 


st-MAISIBR (y—e'). A game of 
chance forbidden in the Qur’4n, Sirahs it 
216; v. 92, 93. It signifies a game per- 
formed with arrows, and much in use with 
pagan Arabs. But the term a/-metsar is 
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now understood to include all games of chance 
or hazard. 


MAJBUB (wy). A complete 
eunuch, as. distmguished from khas?, or one 
who is simply castrated. (Hidayah, vol. i. 
p. 356.) 


AU-MAJID (Aoqast). “The Glo. 
rious One.” One of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of God. It occurs in the Qur’an. 
Sirah xi. 76: “Verily He is to be praised 
and glorzfied.” 


MAJORITY. [puserry.} 
MAJUJ (tyeo). 


AL-MAJUS ((ayestl), pi. of Majast. 
The Magians. Mentioned in the Qur’an only 
once, Sirah xxii. 17; “As to those who be- 
lieve, and the Jews, and the Sabeites, and 
the Christians, and the Magians, and those 
who join other gods with God, of a truth, 
God shall decide between them on the Day of 
Resurrection: for God is witness of all 
things.” ; 

Most Muhammadan writers (especially 
amongst the Shi‘ahs) believe them to have 
formerly possessed a revelation from God 
which they have since lost. 

The Magians were a sect of ancient philo- 
sophers which arose in the Hast at a very 
early period, devoting much of their time to 
the study of the heavenly bodies. They 
were the learned men of their time and we 
find Daniel the Prophet promoted to the 
head of this sect in Chaldea, (Dan v. 11.) 
They are supposed to have worshipped the 
Deity under the emblem of fire; whilst the 
Sabians, to whom -they were opposed, wor- 
shipped the heavenly bodies. They held in 
the greatest abhorrence the worship of images, 
and considered fire the purest symbol of the 
Divine Being. This religious sect was re- 
formed by Zoroaster in the sixth century 
before Christ, and it was the national religion 
of Persia until it was supplanted by Mnham- 
madanism. The Magians are now known in 
Persia as Gabrs, and in India as Parsis. Their 
sacred book is the Zend Avesta, an English 
translation of which has been published by 
Mr. A. H. Bleeck (Hertford, 1864), from Pro- 
fessor Spiegel’s German translation.. There 
is an able refutation of the Parsi religion. by 
the late Rev, John Wilson, D.D. (Bombay. 
1843). 


MAJZUB (yin). Lit. “ At- 
tracted.” A term used by the Sifis for a per- 
son whom God has chosen for Himself, for a 
manifestation of His love, and who is thus 
enabled to attain to all.the stages of Sifiism 
without any effort or trouble. (See (‘Abdu 
*r-Razaaq’s Dict. of Sufi Terms.) 


MAKKAH (3S+), The capital of 
Arabia, and ‘the most sacred city of the Mns- 
lims It is celebrated as the birth-place af 
Muhammad, and as the site of the Ka‘bah, 


{yasvus.] 


MAKKAH 


or Sacred Cube, building. Muhammad is re- 
lated to have said of Makkah, “ What a 
splendid city thou art! If I had not been 
jriven out of thee by my tribe, I would dwell! 
in no other place but in thee.” ‘It is nut 
man bnt God who has made Makkah sacred,” 
“My people will be always safe in this world 
and the next as long as they respect M2kkah.” 
(Mishkat, book xl. ch. xy., 

Makkah (the ancient name of which was 
Bakkah) is situated in about 21° 30’ N. lat, 
49° 20’ E. long., and 70 miles from the Red 
Sea, in a sandy valley running north and 
south, and from 100 to 70 paces broad. The 
chief part of the city is placed where the 
valley is widest. Inthe narrower part there 
are single rows of houses only, or detached 
shops. The town itself covers a space of 
about 1,500 paces in length, but the whole 
extent of ground comprehended under the de- 
nowination of Makkah, »mounts to 2,400 
paces in length. The surrounding rocky 
hills are from 200 tv 500 feet im height, 
barren, and destitute of trees. Most of the 
town is situated in the vailey itself, but there 
are some parts built on the sides of the hills. 
The streets are in general broader than those 
of Eastern cities, for the parpose of aecommo- 
dating the vast number of pilgrims who re- 
sort to it’ The houses are lofty and of stone, 
and the numerous windows’ that face the 
streets give to these quite a European aspect. 
Many of the houses are three stories high. 

The only publie place in the body of the 
town is the large square of the great mosque, 
which is enlivened during the Hajj (Pilgri- 
wage) by a great number of well-stored shops. 
The streets are all unpaved, and in summer 
the sand and dust are as great a nuisance as 
the mud is in the rainy season, during which 
they are svarcely passable after a storm. 

Makkah is badiy provided with water.. There 
are a few cisterns for receiving rain, and the 
well-water is. brackish. The famous well of 
Zamzam, in the great mosque,is indeed copions 
enough to supply the whole town, but the water 
is not well tasted. The best water is brought 
by an aqueduct from the vicinity of ‘Arafah, six 


' or seven miles distant. There are two places 


in the interior of the city, where the aque- 
duct runs above ground, and in these parts 
it is let off into small channels or fountains, 
at which some slaves of the Sharif (the ruler 
of the city) are stationed to exact a toll from 
persons who fill their water-skins. 

All the houses in Makkah except those of 
the principal and richest inhabitants, are con- 
structed for the accommodation of. lodgers, 
and divided into numerous separate apart- 
ments, each consisting of a sitting-room and 
a small kitchen. Except four or five houses 
belonging-to the Sharif, two colleges, and the 
sacred mosque, Makkah has no public edi- 
fices of any importance. 

The inhabitants of Makkah, with few ex- 
ceptions, are Arabians, They have two 
kinds of employment, trade and the service 
of the temple. During the Hajj, Makkah be- 
comes one of the largest fairs in the East, 
and certainly the most interesting, from the 
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variety of nations which frequent it. The 
merchants of. the place make large profits 
daring this time by their merchandise. They 
have also a considerable trade with the Be- 
duins and with other-parts of Arabia. The 
greatest profit, however. is derived from 
supplying food for 60,000 pilgrims and 20,000 
camels, The only articles of maunfacture 
are some pottery and beads; there are a few 
dyeing-honseg in the city. 

Makkah is governed by a Sharif, who. is 
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chosen from the Saiyids (or descendants of 
the Prophet) settled in the Hijaz, who were 
once numerous, but are now reduced to a few 
families in Makkah. Although he obtains his’ 
office by the choice of his people, or by force, 
he holds his authority from the Turkish 
Saltan. 

Makkah was the seat of government 
during the reigns of the first five Khalifahs. 

(For an account of the sacred témple, ses 
the article on MasJIDU ‘L-HARAM.) 


MAKKAH. (From Stanley Lane-Poole’s edition of Lane's * Selections.”) 


 MAKRU (Soy). Lit. “That 
which is hateful and unbecoming.” A term 
used in the religious, civil, and ceremonial 
law of Islam, for an act the unlawfulness of 
which is not absolutely certain, but which is 
considered improper and unbecoming. 

The anthor of the Hidayah remarks that 
the doctors of the Hanafi sect have disagreed 
as to. the extent to which the term can be 
‘received. ‘ 

The Imam Muhammad is of opinion that 
mokrih is unlawfal, but as he could not draw 


an convincing argoment in favour of his 


opinion from either the Qur’an or Traditions, 
he renopnced the general application of * un- 
lawfulness” with respect to such things or 
acts, and classed them under those which are 
merely improper. 

Phe Imams Abii Hanifah and Abt. Yusuf 
hold that the term applies to that whigh in 
ita qualities nearly approaches to unlawful. 


without it being actually so. (Atddyah, vol, 
iv. p. 86.) 

In the Kitabu ’t-Ta‘rifat, that which is 
makrih is divided into makrih tahrimi, “that 
which is nearly unlawful”; and makrih tan- 
zihi, that which approaches the lawful.” 

Tn all works on Mahammadan law, a sec- 
tion is devoted to the consideration of things 
which are held to be makrih. 

Lit. 


at-MALA’IKAH (4<is), 
“The Angels.” -The title of the xxxvth 
Chapter of. the Qur’an in the first verse of 
which the word occurs:—‘ Who employeth 
the angels as envoys.” tis also called Suratz 
L-Fattr, the “ Chapter of the Originator.” 


MALAK (elle). [anaun.] 


- MALAKU ’L-MAUT (galt elle), 
‘The Arigel-of Death.” See Quran, Sirah 
xxxii, 11: * The angel of death who is charged 


812 


with you shali cause you to die: then ye 
shall be returned to your Lord.” He is also 
called ‘Lzr@il. 


MALANG (eR). An order 
of Muhammadan faqirs or daryeshes, who 
are the descendants and followers of Jaman 
Juti, a follower of Zindu Shah Madar. They 
usually wear the haiv of the head very fall 
and matted and formed into a knot behind. 
The order is a very counnon one in India. 
(Herkiot’s Musalmans, p- 290.) 


4u-MALIK (eWl), “The Pos- 
sessor, lord, ruler.” Qne of the ninety-nine 
names or attributes of God. It frequently 
occurs in the Qur’an, e.g. in the first Surah, 
* Ruler of the Day of Judgment.” 


MALIK (cle), Lit, “One in au- 
thority. a possessor.” The angel who is said 
to preside over hell, and superintend the 
torments of the danined. He is mentioned in 
the Qui’in, Sirah xliti, 77: “ And they shal} 
ery out, O Malik! let thy Lord make an enc 
of us; he shallsay, Verily, tarry here.” Per- 


haps the same as “f™)) Molech. ihe fire-god 
1% 
and tutelary deity of the children of Axmon. 


MALIK (cle). The founder of a 
sect of Sonni Muslims, 

The Imam Abit ‘Abdi ‘lah Malik ibn Anas. 
the founder of one of the four orthodox sects 
of Sunnis, was born at al-Madinah. sn. 94 
(A.D. 716). He lived in the same place and 
received his earliest impressions of Islam 
from Sahl iin Sa‘d, the almost sole survivor 
of the Companions of the Prophet. He was 
considered tv be the most learned man of his 
time. and his self-denial and abstinence were 
snch that he usually fasted four davs in the 
week. He-enjoyed the advantages of a per- 
sonal acquaintance and familiar intercourse 
with the Imam Aba Hanifah, although dif- 
fering from him on many important question: 
regarding the authority of the Traditions. 
His pride. however, was at least equal io his 
literary endowments. Ii proof of this, it is 
related of him that when the great Khalifah 
Haranu ’y-Rashid came to al-Madinah to visit 
the tom vi the Prophet, Malik having gone 
forth to nteet him, the Khalifah addressed 
him, “O Malik! I entreat as a favour that 
you will come avery day to.me and my two 
Sons, Amin and Ma'miun, and instrnct us in 
traditional knowledge.” To which the sage 
haughtily replied, “0 Khalifah, science is of 
a dignified nature, and instead of going to 
aly person, requires that all should come te 
it.” The story further says that the sovereign, 
with much’ humility, asked his pardon, ac- 
knowledged the truth of his remark, and sent 
both his-sons to Malik. who seated them 
among his other scholars without any distinc- 
tion. 

With regard to the Iraditions, his autho- 
rity is generally quoted as decisive; in 
fact, he considered them as altogether super- 
Seding the judgment of a man, and on his 
death-bed severely condemned himself for the 
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MA‘MUDIYAL 


many decisions he had presumed to give on 
the mere suggestion of bis «wn reasou. The 
Qur'an and the Sunnah excepted, the only 
study to which he applied himself in his 
latter days, was.the contemplation of the 
Deity ; and his mind was at length so much 
absorbed in the immensity of the Divine at- 
tributes and perfections, as to lose sight of 
all more insignificant objects! Hence he 
gradually withdrew hiinself from the world, 
became indifferent to its concerus, and after 
some years of complete retirement, died. at al- 
Madinzh, 4.H. 179 (a.p. 795). His authority 
is at present chiefly received in Barbary and 
the other northern states of Airica. Of his 
works, tue only one upon record is one of 
tradition, known as the Muwatto’. His prin- 
cipal pupil was ash-Shafi‘i, who afterwards 
himself gave the name to a sect. 


MALIKU ’L-MULK (iss) ble), 
“The Lord of the Kingdom.” One of the 
uinety-nine names or attributes of God. It 
aceurs once in the Qur’an, Strah iii, 25: © Say, 
O God, Lord of the Kingdom, Thou givest the 
kingdom to whomsoever Thou vleasest, and 
stippest the kingdom from whomscevar 
Thow pleasest.” 


MAL ZAMINI { 
for property. 
ii. p. 568), 


zamini. 


MAMAT (we). “Death”; e.g. 
Siirah vi. 163: “My prayers, my sacrifice, 
my life, and my death, belong to God.” 
(Maur. ] 


MAMLUK (S¢hee), pl. mamalik. 
‘“Aslave.” A term used in Muslim iaw for a 
bond-slave, the word ‘abd-signifying both ‘s, 
slave” and * a servant of God.” Tt occurs only 
once in the Quran, Sirah xvi. 77: “God pro- 
pounds a comparison between a slave (mam- 
(uk) and the property of his master.” 

This word has become historic in the 
Mumlukes, or vaat military body of slaves who 
for a long tim> ruled Egypt. These military 
slaves were first organized by Malik as-Salih 
who purchased many thousands of slaves in 
the. markets of Asia, and brought them to 
Egypt in the 18th cestury. They were by 
him embodied into a corps of 12,000 men, 
but in acv. 1254, they revolted, and killed 
Turan Shah, the last prince of the Aiyiib 
dynasty. They then raised to the throne of 
Egypt al-Mn‘izz, who was himself a Turko- 
man slave. The Mamlukes continasé the 
ruling power in Egypt tiil a.p. 1517, when 
Salim 1 defeated them and put to leath 
Tumaun Bey, the last of the Mauiluke 
lynasty. They were, however, maintained 
in Egypt as a> miilitary aristocracy, and were 
a powerfu’ body at the time of the French 
invasion. Muhammad ‘Ali-Pasha of Egypt 
destroyed their power and influence by mur- 
dering many of them in an. 1811. 


MA‘MUDIYAH (d0ga0¢), A word 
used by @phe commentator al-Baizawi for 
Christian Baptism In remarking on Siirab 


cowele fle), Bail 
A legal term. (Hdayah, vol. 
Bail for the person is Agzir 


MANARAH 


f. 182, “the baptism of God”. (Sibghatu 
lak), he says, “The Nazarenes used to din 
their children. in yellow water, and they 


called it Ma‘madiyah ; and they said, whoever. | 


was dipped in Ma‘mudiyak was purified, and 
that it was a sign of his beaeming a Naza- 
rene.” (See Tafswu *-Barzawi, in loco ) 


MANARAH (3+). Auglice. mi- 
naret. From manar, “a place were a fire is 
lit, lighthouse, piHar,” The lofty turret of a 
mosque, from which the Mu'azzin, or * caller 
to prayer,” invites the peopis. to prayer. In 
the early days of Islam there were no mina- 
rets to the mosques, those ab Qiba’ and al- 
Madinah being erected by ‘Umar ibn ‘Abdi ”l- 
‘Aziz, aH. 86. [mosque] 


MANASIK (ehuleo), From man- 
sik, “a place of agorifice.” The sacred rites 
aud ceremonies attending the pilgrimage, 
fags. } 


MANAT (ww) © An idol men- 
tioned in the Qur’an, Surah lili. 19, 20: * What 
think ye, then, of al-Lat and al-‘Uuza, and 
Manat, the third idol besides.” 

According te Huaain, it was an idol of the 
tribes of Huzeil and Khaza‘ah. For « dis- 
cussion of the subject, see the article on 


LAT. 

at-MANI‘ Coed E “The With- 
holder.”- One of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of God. It does not occur in the 


Qur'an, but is given in the Hadig. 
MANIHAH (Sec). <A legal 


term for a camel lent, with permission to use 
its milk, its hair, and its young, but on condi- 
tion of returning. the camel itself. Such an 
animal cannot be sacrificed. (Mishkat, book 
iv. ch. 50.) 


MANLA (X»). A learned man. 
A Muhammadan priest. The Egyptian form 
of Maulavi or Mulla. 

MAN-LA-YASTAHZIRAHU ’L- 
FAQIH (Ast 55mx) 3), A book 
of Shi‘ah traditions comviled by Saiyid Razi, 
aH: 406. 4 

MANNA. Arabic mann (yy) ; Heb. 

méin; Greek udwa.. The giving of 
manna to the children of Israel is mentioned 
three-times in the Qur'an. 

Sirah ii. 64; And we overshadowed them 
with ¢he clond, and sent, down manna and the 
quails. 

Sarah xx. 82: “ We caused the menna and 
the quails to descend upon you.” 

Sirah vii 160: “We caused ‘clouds to 
overshadow them, and sent down upen them 
the manna and the quails.” : 

Abdu ‘1-Aziz, in his commentary, says it 
was like white sugar. 


MANSLAUGHTER. [murpzr.] 
MANCMISSION. Arabic ‘Itg 
().  [suavery.] 
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MAQAM MAHMUD (pls 
Chee “A glorious station,” ar 
place in heaven, said-té.he reserved for My- 
hammad. It is mentioned in the xvuth 
chapter of-the Qur’an, verse 81; “It may be 
that thy Lord will raise thee to a glorious 
station.” 

Religious Muslims always pray that God 
will. grant the Magam Mahmud to theic 
Prophet, when they hear the Azan reeitod, 
[AZAN.] 


MAQAMU IBRAHIM (qty pte) 


* The place or station of Abraham.” Men- 


"tioned twice in the Qur’an. 


Stirah iii. 91: ‘In it (Makkah) are evident 
signs, even the place of Abrahan.” 

Sirah ii, 119: “Take ye the station of 
Abraham for a place of prayer.” 

‘It is @ place at Makkah within the Masjid 
boundary, supposed to have the impression 
of the foct-marks of Abraham. Burckhardt 
says this is a small building, supported by 
six piilars about eight feet high, four of wlth 
are surrounded from the top to bottom by a 
fine iron railing, while they leave the space 
behizid. the two hind pillars open. Within the 
railing is a frame about five feet square, ter- 
minating in a pyramidal top, and said to.con- 
tain the sacred stone apon which Abraham 
stood when-he built the Kajbah. 


MAQSURAH (i,p2%). A closet or 
place of retirement. A place set apart in 
mosques, enclosed with curtains, where de- 
vont men recite their supererogatory prayers, 
and perform zikr. [zrKR.] 

MARIYATU ’L-QIBTIYAH (4b 
klos\), [MABRY THE COPT.] 


MARRIAGE. The celebration of 
the marriage csontract.is called nikah (iS). 
The festive rejoicings ‘urs (oye); Persian 
shadi). Marriage is enjoined’ upon every 
Muslim, and celibacy-is frequently condemned 
by Muhammad. It is related in thé Traditions 


-that Muhammed said: When the servaat of 


God marries. he perfects half of his religion ;” 
and that ‘on. one occasion Mahammad 
asked a man if he was married, und being 
unswered in the negative, he said, ‘Art thon 
sound and healthy?’ Upon the man reply- 
ing that he was, Muhammad said, ‘ Then thou 
art one of the brothers of the devil.’” (Mishkat, 
hook ziii, ch. i.) Consequently in Islam, 
even the ascetic orders are rather married 
than single. 

It is related that one of the Companions, 
named ‘Usman ibn Maz‘iin, wished: to lead a 
life of celibacy, but Muhammad forbad 


him. 
The followmg are some of the sayinge of 


Muhammad on the subject. of marriage (see 
Mishkatu *l-Masabih, book xiii.) :— 
‘The best wedding is that upon which the 
least trouble and expense is bestowed.” 
“The worst of feasts. are marriago feasts, 
to which the rich are invited and ithe poor 
left. out, and he who abandons the aocepta- 
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tion of an invitation, then verily disobeys God 
and His Prophet.” 

“ Matrimonial alliances (between two fami- 
lies or tribes) increase friendship more than 
anything else.” 

“Marry women who will love their hus- 
bands and bé very prolific, for I wish you to 
be more numerous than any other people.” 

‘When anyone demands your daughter in 
marriage, and you are pleased with his dis- 
position and his faith, then give her to him; 
for if you do not so, then there will be strife 
and contention in the world.” 

* A woman may be married either for-her 
money, her reputation, her beauty, or her 
religion ; then look out for a religions woman, 
for if you do marry other than a religions 
woman, may your hands be rnbbed with 
dirt.” 


“All young men who have arrived at the 
age of puberty should marry, for marriage 
prevents sins. He who cannot marry should 
fast.”* 

“When a Muslim marries he perfects half 
his religion, and he should practise absti- 
nonce for the remaining half.” 

“Beware! make not large settlements 
upon women; because, if great settlements 
Were 2 cause of greatness in the world and 
of righteousness before God, surely it would 
be most proper for the Prophet ef God te 
make thera..” 

“When any of you wishes to demand a 
woman in marriage, if he can arrange it, let 
him see her first.’ 

“A woman ripe in years shall have hor 
consent asked in marriage, and if she remain 
silent her silence is her oonsent, and if she 
refuse she shal) not be married by force.” 

“A widow shall not be married until she 
be consulted, nor shall a virgin be married 
until her congent be asked.” The Oompa- 
nions said, “ In what manner is the permission 
of a virgin?” He replied, “ Her consent is by 
her silence.” 

“Ifa woman marries without the consent 
of her guardian, her marriage is null and 
void, is null and yoid, is null and yoid; then, 
if her marriage hath been consummated, the 
woman shal] take her dower; if her guar- 
dians dispute about her marriage, then the 
king is ber guardian.” 

The subject: of Muslim marriages will now 
be treated in the present article under the 
headings—I. The Validity of Marriage; I. 
The Legal Disablities to Marriage; III. The 
Religious Ceremony; IV. The Marriage Fes- 
tivities. 

I.—The Validity of Marriage. 

Muslims are permitted to marry four free 
women, and to have as many slaves for con- 
cubines a8 they may have sequired. 
Qur'an, Stirah iv. 8: “Of women who seem 
good in your eyes, marry two, or three, or 
four; and if ye still fear that ye shall not 
act equitably, then one only; or the slaves 
whom ye have gequired.” [wrvgs. 

Usufructory or temporary marriages wers 
sanctioned by the Prophet, but this law is 
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said by the Sunnis to hgve been abrogated. 
although it is allowed by the Shi‘ahs, and is 

ractised in Persia in the present day. 
eS AH.] Those temporary marriages are 
undoubtedly the greatest blot in Mahammad’s 
moral legislation, and admit of no satisfac- 
tory apology. 

Marriage, according to Muhammadan law, 
is simply « civil contract, and its validity 
does not depend npon any religious ceremony. 
Though the civil contract is not positively 
prescribed to be reduced to writing, its vali- 
dity depends upon the consent of the parties, 
which is called 7ab and gabiil, declaration” 


-and “ acceptance”; the presence of two malo 


witnesses (or one male and two female wit- 
nesses); and a dower of not lesa than ten 
dirhams, to be settled upon the woman. The 
omiszion of the settlement does not, however, 
invalidate’ the contract, for under any cir- 
cumstances, the woman becomes entitled to 
her dower of ten dirhame or more. (A dower 
suitable to the position of the woman is 
called Muhru i-misi.) 

Liberty is allowed & woman who has 
reached the age of puberty, to matiry or re- 
fuse to marry a particular man, independent 
of her guardian, who has no power to dispose 
of her in marriage without her consent or 
against her will; while the objection is re- 
served for the girl, married by her guardian 
during her infancy, to ratify or dissolve the 
contract immediately.ou reaching her majé- 
rity. When a woman, adult and sane, elent= 
to be married’through en agent (wakil), she 
empowers him, in the presence of competent 
witnesses, to convey her consent to the bride- 
groom. The agent, if & stranger, need not 
see her, and it is sufficient-that the wit- 
nessés, who see her, satisfy him that she, 
expressly or impliedly, consents to the propo- 
sition of which he is the bearer. The law 
respects the modesty of the sex, and allows 
the expression of consent-on the part of the 
lady by indirect ways, even without words. 
With a virgin. silence is taken ag consent, 
and so is a smile or langh. 

Mr. Syed Ameer Ali says :-— 

“The validity of a marriage under the Mu- 
hammadan law depends on two conditions : 
first, on the eee of the parties to marry 
each other; secondly, on the celebration of 
she. mairiage according to the forms pre- 
scribed in the place where the marriage is 
celebr ted, or whien are reeognised as legal 
by the customary law of the Mussalmans. 
It is a recognised principle that the capacity 
of each of sag pcg to a marriago.is to be 
judged of by their respective lex domicilit 
‘If they are each, whether belonging to the 
same country or to different. countries, ca- 
pable according to their lex domicili; of mar- 
flags with the other, they have the capacity 
required by the rule under consideration. Ta 


_ Sort, sa in other contracts, so in that of 


marriage, personal capacity must depend 
the law of domicil,' shee oe 
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Betéd-ul-Islém (i.e. a Mohammadan, tints 
by the provisions of the Mussalman law. it 
is, therefore, ivaportant to consider what the 
3 beget conditions are to. vest in an indi- 
vidual the capacity to enter into a valid con- 


tract of marriage. As-a general rule, it may. 
bo remarked, that under the IslAmic law, the 


capacity to contract a valid marriage reste 
on the same basis as the capacity to enter 
into any ether contract. ‘ Among the condi- 
tions which are requisite for the validity. of 
& contract of marriage (says the Fatéma-i- 
Alamgirt, p. 377), are understanding, puberty, 
and freedom, in the contracting parties, with 
this difference, that whilst the first requisite 
is easentially necessary for the validity of the 
Marriage, a8 a Marriage cannot be contracted 


hy @ majntin (non compos mentis), or a boy | 


without understanding, the other two condi- 
tions are required only to give operation to 
the contract, as the marriage contracted by a 
(minor) boy (possessed) of understanding is 
dependent for its operation on the censent of 
his guardian,’ Puberty and discretion con- 
stitute, accordingly, the essential conditions 
of the capacity to enter into a valid contract 
of marriage. A person who is an infant in 
the rs of the law. is disqualified from enter- 
ing into any legal transactions (tassaru/at-t- 
Dies gek = faye yrt-cher ah), and is Sante" 
Ka incompetent to contract a marriage. 

the English common jaw, however, the 
Muhammadan law makes a distinction be- 
tween a contract made by a minor possessed 
of diseretion er understanding and one.made 
by a child who does not possess understand- 
ing: A marriage contracted by a minor who 
has not arrived at the age of discretion, or 
who does not possess understanding, or who 
cannot comprehend the consequences of the 
net, is a mere nullity. 

“ The Mohammadan law fixes no particular 
age when discretion should be presumed. 
Under the English law, however, the age of 
seven marks. the difference between want of 
understaniling in children and capacity to 
com’ the legal effects of particular 
acts. The Indian Penal Code also has fixed 
the age of seven as the period when the 
ability for offences should. commence. It 
may be assumed, perhaps not without some 
reason, that the same principle ought to 
govern oases under the Muhammadan law, 


that.is, when a.contract of murnage is entered _ 


into by a eliild under the age of seven, it 
will be regarded.as a nullity. Itis otherwise, 
bewever, in the case of a mattiage con- 
tracted by a person of understanding. ‘It 
is valid, says the Fatdwa, ‘though depen- 
dent for its operation on the cofisent of the 


A contract entered into by a person who ia 
{nsane. is npii and void, unless it is made 
during asucidinteryal. A slave cannot enter 
into s contract of marriage without the con- 
sent of his master. The Mussaiman lawyers, 
therefore, add freedom (hurriyet) as one of 
the condition to the capacity for marriage. 

“Majority is presumed, among the Hanafis 
and the Shiahs, on the completion.of. the fif- 
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teenth year, in thé case of both males and 
females, anlegs there is any evidence to show 
that puberty was attained earlier. 

hy Basides puberty and discretion, the capa- 
city to marry requires that there should be 
no legal disability or bar to the union of the 
parties.; that in fact they should not be within 
the prohibited degrees, or s0 related to or 
eonnected with each other as to make their 


union unlawful.” (See Syed Ameer Ali’s Per- 
sonal Law of the Muhammadans, p. 216.) 


With regard to the consent of the woman, 
Mr. Syed Ameer Ali remarks :— 

‘No contract can be said to be complete 
unless the contracting parties understand its 
nature and mutuaily consent to it. A con 
tract of marriage also implies mutnal con- 
sent, and when the parties see one another, 
and of their own accord agree to bind them- 
selves, hoth having the capacity fo do so, 
there is no doubt as to the validity of the 
marriage, Owing, howeyer, to the privacy 
in which Eastern women. generally live, and 
the difficulties under. which they labour in the 
exercise af their own choice in matrimonial 
matters the Mohammadan law, with some- 
what wearying particularity, lays down the 
peace ty ‘which they may not only pro- 
tect selves from the cupidity of their 


_ natura guardians, but may also have a 


certa scope in the selection of their hus- 
bands 


« For example. when a marriage is con- 
tracted on behalf of an adult person of either 


' 86x, it is an essential condition to ite validity 


that such person should consent thereto, or 
in other words, marriage contracted without 
his or her authority or consent is null, by 
whomsoever it may have been entered into. 

‘¢ Among the Hanafis and the Shiahs, the 
capacity cf a woman, who is sdult and sane, 
to contract herself im marriage is absolute. 
The Shieh law is most explicit on this point. 


‘It expressly declares that, inthe marriage of 


a discreet female (rashidah). who is adult, no 
guardian is required. he Hidéya holds 
the same opinion. A woman (it says) who ia 
adult and of sonnd mind, may be married by 
virtue of her own consent, although the con- 


| tract may not have been made or acceded to 


by her guardians, and this whether she be a 
irgin or saibbah. Among the Shafais and the 
Malikis, although the consent of the adult 


| virgin is an essential to the validity of a con- 


tract of marriage entered into on her behalf, 
as among the Hanafis and the Shiahs, she 
gannot contract herself in marriage withont 
the intervention of a wali. (Hainilton’s 
Hidayah, voi. i. p. 95.) 

* Among the Shafais, a. woman cannot per- 
sonally consent to the marriage. The pre- 
sence of the wal, or guardian, is essentially 
necessary to give validity to the contract. 
The waili’s intervention is required by the 
Shafaas: and the Mulikis to supplement the 
presumed mecapacity of the woman to under- 
stan the naturé of the contract, to settle 
the terms and other metters of a similar 
import, and to guard the girl from being yvic- 
timised by an unscrupulous «adventurer, or 
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from marrying a person morally or socially 
unfitted for her. It.is owing to the impor- 
tance and multifariousness of the duties with 
which 9 waltis charged, that the Sunni law 
is particular in ascertaining the order in which 
the right of guardianship is possessed by the 
different individuals who may be entitled to 
it.. The schools are not in accord with refe- 
rence to the order. The Hanafis entrust the 
office first to the agnates in the order of suc- 
cession; then to the mother, the sister, the 
relatives on the mother’s side, and lastly to 
the Kazi. The Shafais adopt, the following 
order: The father, the father’s father, the 
son (by @ previous marriage), the full bro- 
ther, the consanguinous brother, the nephew, 
the uncle, the cousin, the tutor, and lastly 
the Kazi; thus entirely excluding the female 
relations from the wilayet. The Malikis 
agree with the Shafais in confiding the-office 
of guardian only to men, but they adept an 
order slightly different. They assign the 
first rank to the sons of the woman (by a 
former marriage), the second. to the father; 
snd then successively to the full brother, 
nephew, paternal grandfather. paternal uncio, 
cousin, manunittor, and lastly to the Kazi. 
Among the Malikis and the Shafais, where 
the presence of the guardian at a marriage 
is always necessary, the question bas given 
birth to two different systems. The first of 
these considers the guardian to derive his 
powers entirely from the law: It eonse- 
uently insists not only on his presence at 
the marriage, but on his actual participation 
in giving the consent. According to this view. 
not only is a marriage contracted through a 
more distant guardian invalid, whilst ona 
more nearly connected is present, but the 
latter cannot validate a marriage contracted 
at the time without his consent, by according 
his consent subsequently. This harsh doc. 
trine, howerer. dves not appear to be forced 
in any community following the Maliki -or 
Shafai touets, The second system is dia- 
metrically opposed to the first, and seems to 
‘heve been exunciated by Shuikh Ziad as-the 
doctrine tanght by Malik. Aveording to tnis 
system the right of the guardian, though no 
doubt a creation of the law, is exercised only 
in virtue of the power or special authorisation 
granted by the woman: for the. woman once 
emancipated from the patria potestas is mis- 
tress of her own actions. She is not ouly 
entitled to consult her own interests in matri- 
mony, but cun appoint whomsoever she 
chooses to represent her and. protect her le- 
Bitimato interests. If she think the nearer 
guardian inimically inclined towards her, she 
may appoint one more remote to act for hor 
during her. ¢iarriage. Under thia view of 
the law, the guardian. acts: as an attorney 
behalf of the woman, deriving all his 
eae from her and acting sololy fer her 
enefit.. This doctrine has been adopted by 
Al-Karkhi, Ibn al-Kasim, and Ibn-i-Salaman, 
and has been formally enunciated’ by the 
Algerian Kazis in several) Cousecutiye judg. 
ments. When the wali preierentially entitled 
to act is absont, and ‘his whereabouts wh- 
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known, when he is a prisoner or has been 
reduced to slavery, or is absent more than 
ten days’ journey from the place where the 
woman is residiag, or is insane or an infant, 
then thé wilayet passes to the person next.in 
order to him. The Hanafis hold that the 
woman is always entitled to give her con- 
sent without the intervention of a guardian. 
When a guardian is employed and found 
acting. on her behalf, he is presumed to derive 


. his power solely from her, 30 that he eannot 


actin any circumstances in contravention of 
his authority or instructions. When the 
woman has authorised her guardian to many 
her to a particular individual, or has con- 
sented to a marriags proposed te her by a 
8pecitic person, the guardiam has no power to 
marry her to another. Under the Shiah law, 
a woman who is ‘adult and discreet,’ is 
herself competent to enter into 3 contract of 
marriage. She requires no representative or 
intermediary, throvgh who to give her con- 
sent. ‘if her guardians, sayy the Shardya, 
‘refuse to marry her to an equal when de- 
sired by her to do so, there is no doubt that 
she is entitled to contract herself, even 
against their wish.’ The Shiahs agree with 
the Hanafis in giving to females the power 
cf representing cthers in matriinonial con- 
tracts. In a contract of marriage, full re- 
gard isto be paid to the words of a female 
who is adult and sane, that is, possessed of 
sound understanding; she is, accordingly, not 
oniy qualified to contract herself, but also 
to Aci as the agent of another in giving ex- 
pression either to the declaration or to the 
consent. The Mafétih and the Jama-ush-. 
Shattat, also declare ‘that it is not requisite 
that the parties threngh whom a contract is 
entered into should both be males, since with 
us (the Shiahs) a contract made through (the 
agency or intermediation of) a female is 
valid” To recapitulate. Under the Maliki. 
and Shafai law, the marriage of an adult girl 
ig pot valid unless her consent is obtained to 
it, but such consent must be given through a 
legally authorised waéi, who would act aa her 
tepresentative. Under the Hanafi and Shiah 
law, the woman can sonsent to her own 
marriage, either with or without a guardian 
oF agent.” (Personal Law of the Mukamma- 
dans, p. 238.) 


I1.—The Legal Distbilities to Marriage. 

Theres aré ning prohibitions to Mariiage, 
namely :— 

1. Consanguinity, which includes mother, 
granduother, sister, niece, aunt, &. 

2. Affinity, which includes wother-in-lav, 
step-grandmother, daughter-in-law, step- 
granddaughter, &. 

3. Fosterage. A man cannot wartry - his 
foster mother, nor foster sister, unless the 
foster brofber and sister were nursed by the 
same mother at intervals widely separated. 
Bat man may.marry the mother of bis foster 
aister, or the foster-‘mother of his sister. 

4. A man may not marry his wife’s sister 
during his wife's lifetime, nnless. she be 
afvorced. 
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5. A man married to 4 freé woman cannot 
marry 2 slave. 

€, It is not lawful for a man to marry the 
wife or mu‘taddah of another, whether the 
‘iddah be on account of repudiation or death. 
That is, he cannot marry until the expiration 
of the woman’s ‘iddah, or period of .proba- 
tion. 

7. A Muslim cannot marry a polytheist, or 
Majisiyah. But he may marry a Jewess, or 
a Christian, or 4 Sabean. 

&. A woman is prohibited by reason of pro- 

perty. For example, it is not lawful for a man 
to marry his own slave, oy a woman her 
bondsman. 
- 9, A woman is prohibited by repudiation or 
divorce, Ifa man pronowices three divorces 
upon 4 wife who is free, or two upon a slave, 
she is not lawful to him until she sha!l have 
been regularly esponsed by another man, who 
having duly consummated the marriage, 
afterwards. divorces her, or dies, and hér 
‘tddah from him be accomplished. 

Mr. Syed Ameer Ali says :— 

“ The prohibitions may be diyided into four 
heads, viz. relative or absolute, prohibitive or 
direcipry: They arise in the first place from 
legitimate and illegitimate relationship of 


blood (consanguinity) ; secondly, from alliance _ 


or affinity (ui-muséharat); thirdly, from fos- 
terage (ar-riza’); and, fourthly, from com- 
pletion of number (i.e four), The ancient 
Arabs permitted the union of step-mothers 
and motiers-in-law on one side, and step-sons 
and song-in-law on the other. The: Kuran 
expressly forbids this custom; ‘Marry not 
women whom your fathers have had to wife 


(except what is already past), for this is an — 


unoleanlness and abomination, and an, evil 
way.’ (Surah iy. 26.) Then come the more 
definite prohibitions in the next verse: ‘Ye 
are forbidden to marry your mothers, your 
daughters, your sisters, and your aunts, both 
on toe father’s and on the mother's side; your 
brothers’ daughters and your sister's daugh- 
ters; your mothers who have given you suck 
and your foster-sisters ; your wives’ mothers, 
your daughters-in-law, born of your wives 
with whotu ye have cohabited. Ye sre also 
prohibited to take io wife two sisters (eZcept 
what is already pet), nor to marry women 
who'sre already married. (Surah iv. 27.) 

© The prohibitions founded on consanguinity 
Cakrimu’n-nasab) are the same among the 
Sunnis as among the Shiehs. No marriage 
ean be contracted with the ascendanis, with 
the descendants, with relations of the second 
rank, such as brothers and sisters or their de 
ecendants, with paternai and maternal uncles 
and aunts. Nor can a marriage be contracted 
with a natural offspring or his or her de- 
scendants. Among the Shiahs, marriage is 
forbidden for fosterage in the same order as 
in the case of nasab. The Sunnis, however, 
permit marriage in epiie of fosterage in the 
following oases: The mairiage of the father 
vf the child with the mother of nis child's 
foster-mother, or with her daughter; the mar- 
riage of the foster-mother with the brother 
of the cnild whom she has fostered; the mar- 
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riage with the foster-mother of an uncle or 
aunt. The relationship by fosterage arises 
among the Shiahs when the child has been 
really nourished at the breast of the foster- 
mother. Among the Sunnis, it is required 
that the child should have been suckled at 
least fifteen times, or at least a day and 
night. Among the Hanaiis, it is enough if it 
have been suckled only once. Among the 
Shafais it is necessary that it should have 
been suckled four times; There is no dif- 
ference among the Sunis and the Shiahs re- 
garding the prohibitions arising from ajiliance. 
Under the Shiah law, a woraan against whom 


- a proceeding by /aén (/i‘én) has taken place on 


the ground of her adultery, and whois thereby 
divorced from her hasband, cannot under any 


- circumstance re-marry lim. The Shafais 


and Malikis agree in this opinion with the 
Shiaus. The Hanafis, however, allow. a re- 
marriage with a woman divorced by (adn. 
The Shiahs as well as the Shatais, Malikia, 
and Hanbalis, hold that a marriage with a 
woman who is already pregnant (by anosher) 
is absolutely illegal. According to the 
Hidéya, however, it would appear that Abu 
Hanifah aud his disciple Muhaminad were of 
opinion that such a marriage was allowabie. 
The practice among the Indian Hauifie is 
variable. But generally speaking, sych mar- 
riages aré regarded with extreme disappro- 
bation. Among the Shatais, Malikis and 
Hanbalis, marriages are prohibited during 
the state of thndm (pilgrimage to Makkah), 
80 that when a marriage is contracted by two 
persons, either of whom is a follower of the 
doctrines of the above-mentioned schools 
whilst on the pilgrimage, it is illegal. The 
Hanatis regard such marriages to be legal. 
With the Shiahs, though a marriage in a state 
of chrdm is, in any case, illegal, the woman is 
net prohibited to the man always, unless he 
‘was aware of the illegality of the union. All 
the schools prehibit contemporaneous mar- 
riages with two women so related to each 
other that, supposing either of. them to be a 
male a marriage between them would be 
illegal. Illicit intercourse between a man 
and a woman, according to the Hanafis and 
Shiahs. prohibits the man from marrying the 
woman’s mnother as well as her daughter. 
The observant student of the law of the two 
principal sects which divide the world of 
{slim, cannot fail to notice the distinctive 
peculiarity existing between them in respect 
to their attitude to outside people. ‘The 
nations. who adopted the Shiah doctrines 
never seem to have come into contact with 
the Christian races of the West to any marked 
extent; whilst their relations with the Mayo- 
Zorcastrians of the East were both-intimate 
and lasting. The Sunnis, on the other nand, 
seem always to have been more or less in- 
fluenced by the Western nations. In conse- 
quence of the different positions which tho 
followers of the sects occupied towayds non- 
Muslims, a wide divergence exists betwoen 
the Shiah and Sunni schools of law regarding 
interwarriages between Musiims and non- 
Muslims. It bas already beer pointed ont 
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that the Kur4n, for political reasons, forbade 
all unions between Muesalmans and idolaters. 
It said in explicit terms, ‘Marry not a 
woman of the Polytheists (Mushrikin) until 
she embraces Islam.’ But it sleo declared 
that ‘sach women as are muhsinas (of chaste 
reputation) belonging to the scriptural sects,’ 
or believing in a revealed or moral religion, 
‘are lawful to Muslims.’ 

“From these and similar directions, two 
somewhat divergent conclusiens have been 
drawn by the lawyers of the two schools. 
The Sunnis recognise as legal and valid a 


marriage contrected between a Muslim on one | 


side, and a Hebrew or 2 Christian woman on 
the other. They hold, however, that a mar- 
riage between a Mussahnan and a Magian or 
a Hindu woman jis invalid. The Akhbari 
Shiahs and the Mutazalas agree with the 
Sunni doctors. The Usuli Shiahs do: not-re- 


cognise as legal a permanent contract of mar-— 


riage between Muslims and the followers of 
any other creed. They allow, however, tem: 
porary contracts extending over a term of 
years, or a certain specified period, with a 
Christian, Jew, or a Magian female. Abn 
Hanifeh permits a Mussalman to marry a 
Sabean woman, but. Abu Yusuf and Muham- 
mad and the other Sunni Imfms, hold such 
unions illegal. 

“A female Muslim cannot under any cir 


cumstances marrye non-Muslim, Both schools 
byelek a Muhamriatan from m g an” 


dolatrous female, or one who worships the 
stars or any-kind of fetish whatacever. 

‘These prohibitions are relative in their 
nature and in their effect. They do .not 
imply the absolute nullity of the marriage, 
For example, when a Muharnmadan marries 
® Hindu woman in a place where the laws of 
Islam are in force, the marriage only is in- 
yalid, and does not affect the a of legi- 
timacy of the offspring.” (See Personal Law 
of the Muhammadans, ». 220.) 

LII.—The Religious Ceremony. 

The Muhammadan law appoints no specific 
religious ceremony, nor are any religious rites 
necessary for the contraction of a valid mar- 
riage. Legally, a marriage contracted between 
two persons possessing the capacity to enter 


into the contract, is valid and binding, if en- | 


tered into by mutual consent in the presence 
of witnesses. And the Shi‘ah law even dis 
penses with witnesses, 

In India there is little difference between 
the rites that are practised at the marriage 
ceremonies of the Shi‘ahs and Sunnis, 

Tn all cases the religions ceremony js left 


entirely to the discretion of the Qazi or per- - 


son who performs the ceremony, and conse- 
quently there is no uniformity of ritual, 
Sonte Qizis merely recite the Fatihah (the 
urst chapter of the Qur’én), and the durad, or 
blessing. The following is the more common. 
order of performing the service. The Qazi, 
the bridegroom, and: thebride’s attorney, with 
the witnesses, having sssembled in some con- 
‘venient place (but not in a mosque), arrange- 
ments are made as to the amount of dower ox 


| Moses and Zipporah, his highness 


_ sary 
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mahr, The bridegroom then repeats after 
the Qazi the following :— 

1. The Jeteghfar. “1 -desire forgiveness 
from God.” 

2. The four Quls. The four chapters of 
the Qur'an commencing with the word “ Qui” 
(cix., oxii., oxiii., cxiv.). These chapters 
have nothing in them connected with the uly 
ject of marriage, and appear to be selevted. 
on account of their brevity. 

8. The Kalimah, or Greed. “There is 
no Deity but God, and Mohammad x» the 
Prophet of God.” 

4. The Sifwatu 'l-Iman; A profession of 
belief in God, the Angels, the Scriptures, the 
Prophets, the Resurrection, and the Absolute 
Decree of good and evil. 

The Qazi then requests the bride's at 
torney to take the hand of the. bridegroom, 
and to say, “Such an one’s daughter, by the 
agency of her attorney and by the testimon: 
of two witnesses, has, in your marriage wit 
her, had such a dower settled upon her ;. do 
you consent to it?” ‘To which the bride 
groom replies, “ With my whole heart and 
soul, to my marriage with this woman, as 
well as to the dower already settled upen her, 


. I consent, I consent, I consent.” 


this the Qazi raises his hands and 

offers the following prayer: “O great God ! 

grant that umatual love may reign between this 

couple, as it existed between Adam and Eve; 

Abraham and Sarah, Joseph and Zalikhs, 

M - 

mad and ‘Avishah, ‘and his highness “Ali al- 
Murtaza and Fatimatu ’z-Zabra” 

The ceremony being over, the bridegroom 

embraces his friends and receives their cen- 


- gratulations., 


According to the Durry + Mukhtar, p. 196, 
and all schools of Mushm law, the bridegroom 
is entitled to see his wife before the Marriage, 
but Eastern customs very rarely allow the 
exercise of this right. and the husband, gene- 
rally speaking, sees his wife for the first 
time when leading her to the nuptial 
chamber. 


IV.—The Marriage Festivities. 

Nika is preceded and followed by festive 
rejoicings which have been variously de- 
scribed by Oriental travellers, but they are 
not parts of either-the civil or religious cere- 


| monies. 


_The following account of a. shadi or wed- 
ding in Hiudustan is abridged (with some 
correction) from Mrs. Mear - Ali’s 
prices of India. 

© marriage ceremony usually occupies 
three days and three nights. The day etiee 
fixed, the mother of the bride actively em-. 
ploys the intervening time in finishing her 
preparations for the young lady’s departure 
from the paternal roof with-suitable ticles, 
which might prove the bride was not sent 
forth to her new family without praper pro- 
vision: A silver-gilt bedstead with the neces- 
furniture; a silver pawn-dan, shaped 
very like an English spicesbox; a chillumehi 
or wash-hand basin ; a lota or water-jug, re- 
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sembling an old-fashioned coffeo-pot ; a silver 
uggun, or spittoon; a surai, or water-boitle ; 
silver basins for water: several dozens of 
copper pots, plates, and spoons for cooking; 
dishes; plates and platters in endless variety 
and numerous other articles needful forhouse- 
keeping, including a looking-glasa for the 
bride’s toilette, masnads, cushions, and 


On 
the first day the ladies’ apartments of 


hoth honses are completely’ filled with visi- | 


tors af sll grades, from the wives and 
mothers of noblémen, down to the humblest 
acquaintanes of the family, and to do hononr 
to the hostess, the guests appear in their bast 
attire and most valuable uruaments. The poor 
bride is kept in strict conflnemenit in a dark 
closet or room during the whole three days’ 
merrimemt, whilst the happy bridegroom is 
the.most prominent perepn in the assembly 
of the males, where amusements are con- 
trived to please and divert him, the whole 
arty vying in personal attentions to him, 
he ladies are occupied in conversations and 
merriment, and amused with uative songs 
and music of the domnis, smoking the buqqa, 
esting pawn, dinner, &s, Company is their 
delight and time |e pleasantly with them. 
in such an assembly. 
The second day is one of bustle and pre- 


paration in the bride’s home; itis. spent in | 


arranging the various articles that are to 
aceompany the bride’s mayndi or hinnd’ (the 
Lawsonia inermis), which is forwarded in the 
évening to the bridegroom's house with great 
parade. The herb maynd? or hinne is in 
general request amongst the natives of India, 
for the purpose of dyeing the hands and feet ; 
and is considered by them an indispensable 
article to their comfort, keeping thoze mem- 
ders cool, and a great ornement to the person. 
Long established custom obliges the bride to 
=a 9 mayndi on the second night of the nun- 
tials to the bridegroom; and to make. the 
evenl more conspicuous, presents proportioned 
to the means a the party accompany the 
trays of prepare papas 

“the fenasidd friends of the bride's family 
atiend the procession in covered conveyances, 
and the male guests on horses, elephants, and 


in palkies; trains of servants and bands of . 


music swell the procession (amongst persons 
of distinction) to itude incancoivahle 
to: those who have not visited the large native 
cities of India. 

Amongst the bride's ‘presents with mayndi 
may be noticed everything requisite for a 
frtil-dress suit for the bridegroom, and the 
etcetras of his toilette; oonfedtionery, dried 
fruits, preserves, the prepared pawns, and 2 
multitude of trifles too tedious to enumerate, 
bat which are nevertheless esteemed luxu- 
ries with the native young people, and are 
considered essentiat te the occasion. One 
thing I must not omit, the sugar candy, 
which forms the source of emusement when 


the bridegroom is under the dominion of the - 


females in his mother’s zaninah. The fire- 
works sent with the preseuts are concealed 
in flowere formed of the transparent wheruck ; 
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these flowers are set out in frames, and re- 
present beds of flewerg in their varied forma 
and colours; these. in their number and gay 
appearancé have a pretty effect in the pro- 
cassion, interspersed with the trays coptain- 
ing the dresses, &c, Ail the trays are first 
covered with basketwork raised in domes, 
and over these are thrown draperies. of hroad- 
cloth, gold cloth, and brocade, neatly fringed 
in bright colours, 

The mayndi procession havmg reached the 
bridegroom’s house, bustle and excitement 
pervade through every department of the 
mansion. The gentlemen are introduced to 
the father’s hall; the ladies to the youth’s 
mothér, who in all possible state is prepared 
to recetye the bride’s friends. 

The, ladies crowd into the centre hall to 
witnoss, through the blinds of bamboo, the 
important process, of dressing the brideg oom 
in his bride’s presents. The centre purdsh is 
let down, in which are openings to admit.the 
hands and feet; and close to this purdah a 
low stool is placed, When all these prelimi- 
nary preparations are made, and the ladies 
securely under cover, notice is sent to the 
male assémbly that. ‘the bridegroom is 
wanted”; and he then enters the zananah 
courtyard, amidst the deafening sounds of 
trum and drums from withont, and a 
serenade from the female singers within. He 
seats himself on the stool placed for him 
close to the purdah, and obeys the several 
com’ is he reeeives from the hidden 
females, with childlike docility. The moist 

; is then tied on with bandages by 
hands he cannot see and, if time admits, ons 
hour is requisite to fix the dye bright and 

nont on tho hands and feet. During 
this delay, the our is passed in lively dia- 
logues with the soveral purdahed dames, who 
have-all the advantages of sesing though 
themselves unseen; the singers occasionally. 
lauding his praise in éxt ore straing. after 
describing the lovelihess of his bride (whom 
they know nothing about), and foretelling the 
happiness wnteh awaits him in his marriage, 


' but which, in the lottery, may perhaps prove 


a blank. The sugat-candy, broken into small 
lumps, is presented hy the ladies whilst his 
hands and feet are fast bound in the bandages 
of maynl3; but as. he cannot help himself, 
and it isan omen of good to eat the bride’s 
sweets at this ceremony, they are sure he will 
try to catch the morsels whieh they present 
to his mouth dnd then draw back, teasing the 
vouth with their bantermgs, until at last he 
may successfully snap at the candy, and seize 
the fingers also with the dainty, to the 


_general amusement of the whale party and 


the y uth’s entire satisfaction. 

The mayndi supposed to have done its duty 
the handages are removed, the old nurve of 
his infanoy (always retained for life), éesists 
him with water to wash off the leaves! dries 
his feet and hands, rabe him with perfumes, 
and robes him in his bride’s presents. Thus 


‘ attired, he takes leave of his tormentors, 


sends respectial messages to his bride's 
family, and bows his way from their guar- 
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-diarship to the male apartment, where he ig 
greeted by a flourish of trumpets and the con- 
gratulations of the guests, many of whom 
make him presents and embrace him cor- 
dially. 

The dinner is introduced at twelve, amongst 
the bridegrooth’s guests, and the night passed 
in good-humoured conviviality, although the 
strongest beverage at the feast consists of 
sugar and water sherbet, The dancing- 


BRINGING HOME THE BRIDE IN AFGHANISTAN, 


The third day, the eventful barat, arrives 
to awaken in the heart of a tender mother 
all the good feelings of fond affection; she is, 
perhaps, about to part with the great solace 
of her life under many domestic trials; at 
any 1ate, she transfers her beloved child to 
another protection. All murriages are not 
equally happy in their termination; it ia a 
lottery, a fate, in the good mother’s calcula- 
tion, Her darling cuild may be the favoured 
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woren’s performances, the displays of fire- 
works, the dinner, pawn, and huqqah, form 
the chief amusements of the night, and they 
break up only when the dawn of morning 
approaches. 

The. bride’s female friends take sherbet and 
pawn after the bridegroom’s departure from 
thezananah, after which they hasten away 
to the bride’s assembly, to detail the whole 
business of their mission. 


(A. F. Hole.) 


. Of Heaven, fur which she prays; she may be 


however, the miserable first wife of a licen- 
tious pluralist ; nothing is certain, but she 
will strive to trust in God’s mercy, that the 
one prove a happy one to her dearly-loved 
girl, 

The young bride is in close continement 
during the days of celebrating her nuptials ; 
on the third, she ia tormented with the prepa- 
rations for her departure, The mayndi must 
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be applied to her hands and feet, the formid- 
able operations. of bathing, drying her hair, 
oiling and dressing her head, dyeing her lips, 
gums, and teeth with antimony, fixing on her 
the wedding omaments, the nose-ring pre- 
sented by her husband’s family; the many 
rings tc be placed on her fingers and toes, 
the-rings Axed in her ears, are all so many 
new trials to her, which though a complica- 
tion of inconvenience she cannot venture. to 
murmur at, and therefore submits te with the 
passive weakness of ¢, lamb. 

Towards the close of the svening, all these 
preparations being fulfilled, the marriage por- 
tion is set in order to accompany the bride. 
The guests make their own amusements for 
the day: the mother is too much ocoupied 
with her daughters affaire to give much of 
her time or attention to them; nor do: thay 
expect it, for they all know by experience 
the nature of a mother’s duties at such an 
interesting period. 

The bridegroom’s house is: nearly im the 
same tate of bustle as the bride’s, though of 
avery different description, a3 the preparing 
for the reception of a bride is an erent of vast 
importance in the opinion of a Musalman. 
The gentiemen assemble in the evening, and 
are regaled with sherbet and the huqgah, and 
entertained with the nauch-singing and fire- 
works, until the appointed hour for setting 
out in the procession to fetch the bride to 
her new home. 

The procession is on a grand scale ;. every 
friend. or acquaintance, together with their 
elephants, are pressed into the service of-the 
bridegroom on this night of Barat. The 
young man himself is mounted on a handsome 
charger, the legs, tail, and mane of which 
are dyed with mayndi, whilst the ornamental 
furniture of the horse is spiendid with span- 
gles and embroidery. The dress of the bride- 
groom is of gold cloth, richly trimmed, with 
a tarban fo correspond,-to the-top of which 
is. fastened an immense bunch of silver trim- 
ming, thet falls over his face to his waist, 
and answers the purpose of a veil (this is in 
atrist keeping’ with the Hindu custom at 
their taarriage processions), A select few of 
the females from the bridegroom’s house 
attend in his train to bring home the bride, 
accompanied by innumerable torches, with 


bands of masic, soldiers, and sérvants, to give: 


effect to the procession. On their arrival at 
the gate of the bride’s residence, the gentle. 
men are introduced to the fathor's apartments, 
' whero fire-works, wusie, and sitging, aceupy 
thein time and attention until. the hour fer 
departure arrives. , 

The marriage poremony is performed in the 
presence of witmesses,.although the bride is 
not agen by eny of the males at the time, not 
even by her husband, until they have been 
1 wiully united according te the common form, 

The Maulawi commences by calling on the 
yo maiden by name, to answer to his de- 
mand, ‘1s it by your own consent this mar- 
riage takes place with —-—?” naming the 
person ‘who is the bridegroom; the bride 
anawere, “* [t is by my cbnsent.” The Maulawa 
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then explains the law of Muhammad, and 
reads a certain chapter from that portion of 
the Qur'an which binds the parties in holy 
wedlock. He then turns to the young man, 
and asks him to name the sum he proposes 
as_his wife’s dowry. The bridegreom thus 
called upon, names ten, twenty, or, perhaps, 
a hundred lace of rupees; the Maulawi re- 
peats to all preset the amount proposed, and 
then prays that the young couple thus united 
‘may be blessed in this world and in eternity. 
Allthe gentlemen then retire except the bride- 
groom, who is delayed entering the haJl until 
the bride's guests bave retreated into the side 
rooms ; a8 soon as this is aecomplished he is 
introduced into the presence of his mother- 
in-law and her daughter by the women ser- 
vants. He studiously avoids looking up ag 
ka entors the hall, bevanse, according to the 
custom of this people, he must first see his 
wife’s face in a looking-glass, which is placed 
before the yenng couple, when he is seated on 
the masnad by his bride. Happy for hinrif 
hé then beholds a face that bespeaks the 
gentle being he hopes Fate has destined to 
make him hapyy. otherwise, he must sub- 
mit ; there is no nutying the sacred contract. 

Many absurd customs follow-this first in- 
troduction of the bride and bridagreom.. When 
the procession is sli formed, the goods and 
chattels of the bride are loaded on the 
heads of the carriers; the bridegroom con- 
veys his young wife in his arms to the 
covered palankeen, which is in readiness 
within’ the court, and the procession moves 
off in grand style, with a perpetual din of 
noisy music, until they arrive at the bride- 
grocm’s mansion. 

The poor mother has, perhaps, had. many 
struggles with her own heart to save her 
daughter's feelings during the preparation, for 
departute; but when the separation takes 
place, the scene is affecting beyond descrip: 
tion, LInever witnessed anything equal te it 
in other societies; indeed, so powerfully are 
the iselings of the mother excited, that she 
rarely acqnires her. usual somposure uniil 
har daughter ig allowed to revisit her, which 
is generally within 4 week after her marriage. 
(See Mrs. Meer Hasan Ali’s Indian Musal- 
mans, to}. i, p. 46.) 

The shove description of a wedding in India 
has been selected as representative of such 
eeremenies ; but there is no uniform custom of 
celebrating Muslim: nuptials, the nupfial 
ceremonies in Afghanistan being much more 
simple in their character, ag will be seex by 
tile illustration given on the preceding page. 

Mr. Lane, in his Modern Egyptians, gives 
the following interesting account of a wedding 
inE 

“ Marvieges in Cairo are generally eon- 
ducted, in the case ci a virgin, in the follow- 
ing mannér: but in thet ef a widow, or a 
divorced woman, with little ceremony, Moat 
commonly, the mother, or some other near 
fernale relation, of the youth er man who is 
Gesirous of obtaining a wife, deseribes to him. 
the personal and other qualifications of the 
young women with whom she is acquainted, 
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and directs his choice; or he employs a 
‘khat’beh, or ‘khatibeh’ (khatibahy, a 
woman whose regular business it is to assist 
men in such cases. Sometimes two or more 
tremen of this profession. are employed. A 
khat’beh gives her réport confidentially, de- 
scribing one girl as being like a gazelle, 
pretty and elegant and young; and another 
a8 not pretty, but rich. and.so forth. If the 
man have a mother and other near female 
relations, two or three of these ruually “go 
with a khat’beh to pav viaits to several 
hareems, to which she has access in her pro- 
fessional character of a3 matcii-maker; for she 
is employed as much by the women as the 
men. She sometimos, zlso, exercises the 
trade of a ‘dellajeh”’ for broker), fpr the 
sale of ornaments, cloting, &c,, which pro- 
etres her admission into almost every 
hareem The women woh accompany her in 
earch of a wifefor them relation, are intro- 
duced to the different hareems merely as 
ordinary visitors ; and as such, if diseppuintet 
they soon take their leave, though the object 
of their visit is, of course. well understood by 
the erfherparty; but if they find among the 
femalos of 3 family‘“and they are sure to see all 
who are marriageabie a girl or young woman 
g the necessary personal qualifications, 
they state the motives of their visit, and ask, 
ifthe proposed match be not at once dis- 
rasthles of, what property, ornaments, &c.; 
e objects of their wishes may possess. If the 
“father of the intended bride be dead, she may 
pethaps possess oneor moro houses shops, &. ; 
and,.in almostevery caseamatriageable girl 
of the middle or higher ranks has a set of 
ornaments of gold and jewels. The women 
visitors having asked these and other ques- 
tions, bring their report to fhe expectant 
youth or man. [If satisfied with their raport, 
he gives a present to the khat’beh, and sends 
her again to the family of his intended wife, 
to make known to them his wishes. She 
generally gives an exsggerated description of 
his. personal attractions, wealth, &. Yor 
instance, she will say of a very ordinary 
young man, of scarcely any property, and 
of whose disposition she knows nothing. 
‘My daughter, the youth whe wishes to 
marry you is young, gracoful, elegant, beard-, 
less, has plenty of money, dresses hand- 
somely, is fond of delicacies, but cannot enjoy 
his. luxuries alone; he wants you as his com- 
panion; he will give you everything that 
money cah procure; he is = stayer at home, 
and will spend his whele tims with you, 
caressing and fondling you.’ : 
“The parents may betroth their daughter 
to whom they please, and marry her to him 


without her consent, if she be not arrived at- 


the age of puberty ; but after she has attained 
that age, she may choose a husband for 
herself, and appoint any man to arrange and 
effect her marriage. Inthe former case how 

ever, the khat’beh and the relations of 9 gir! 
sought in marriage usually endeavouf to 
obtain her consent ‘o the proposed union. 
Very often a father objects to giving a 
daughter in marriage to a man who is not of 
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the same profession or trade as himself; and 
to marrying 2 younger daughter before an 
elder! The bridegroom can scarcely aver 
obtain even a surreptitious glance at the fea- 
tures-of his bride, unti] he finds her in his 
absolute possession. unless she belong to the 
lower classes of society ; in which case it is 
easy énough fer him to see her face. 

“When a female is about to marry, she 
should have a ‘ wekee}’ (wakil, or deputy) 
to settle the compact and conclede the con- 
tract, for her, with her proposed husband. 
If she be under the age of puberty, this is 
absolutely necessary; and in this case, her 
father, if living,.or (if he be dead) her,nearest 
adult male relation, or a guardian appointed 
by will, or by the Kadee, performs the ofice 
of wekeel; but if she be of age, the appoints 
her own wekeel, or may even make the con- 
tract herself; thongh this is seldom done. 

« After a youth or mun has made choice of 
a iemais to demand in marriage, on the renors 
of his female relations, or that of the khat’ 
be, and, by proxy, made the preliminary 
aerangements before described with her and 
her relations in the hareem, he repairs with 
two or three of his frietds to her wekeel 
Having obtained the wekeel’s consent to the 
Union, if the intended bride be under age, he 
asks what is the amount. of the required 
mahr (or dowry). 

“The giving of a dowry is indispensable. 
The usual amount of the dowry, if the par 
ties be in possession of 4 moderately good in- 
eome, is abouf a thousand riyals (or twenty- 
two pounds ten shillings); or, Sometimes, noi 
emore than half that sum The wealthy cal- 
culate the dowry in purses, of five hundred 
Piasters (about five pounds sterling) each ; 
and fix its amount at ten purses or more. 

_ “It must be borne in mind that we are con- 
sidering the case of 2 virgin bride; the dowry 
of a widow or divorced woman is much less, 
In settling the amount of the dowry, ag in 
other pecuniary transactions, a little. haggling 
frequently takes place; if 2 thousand riyals 
be demanded through the wekeel, the party 
of the intended bridegroom will probably 
make an offer of six hundred: the former 
party then gradually lowering the demand, 
and tho other increasing the offer, they af 
length agree to fix it at eight hundred. it is 
generally ctipulated that two-thirds of the 
dowry shall be paid immediately before the 
marriage-contract is made; and the remain- 
ing third held im reserve, to be paid to the 
wife in case of divorcing her against her own 
consent, or in case of the husband’s death. 

Preece ser Ea being settled, and confirmed by 
all persons present reciting the opéning cha 
of the Kuran (the Fat‘hah), an eae Fas 
haps the day next following) is appointed for 
paying the money, and performing the cere- 
mony of the marriage-contract, which "is pro- 
perly called ‘akd en-nikah’ (‘agdu 'n-nikah ye 
The making this-contract is commonly called 
keth el-kitéb * (kathu’'l-kitab, or the writi 
af the writ); but it is very seldom the case 
that any document is. written t¢ confirm the 
marriage, unless the bridegroam is about to. 
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travel to another place, and fears. that he 
may have occasion to prove his marriage 
where witnesses of ‘the contract cannot be 
procured. Sometimes the marriage-contract 
18 concluded immediately after the arrange- 
ment respecting the dowry, but more generally 
@ day or two after. 

“On the day appointed for this ceremony, 
the bridegroom, sgain accompanied by two or 
three of his friends, goes to the house of his 
bride, usually about noon, taking with him 
that portion of the dowry which he has pro- 
mised to pay on this occasion. He and his 
companions are received by the bride's 
wekeel, and two or more friends of the latter 
are usually present. It is necessary that 
there be two witnesses (and those must be 
Muslims) to the marriage-contract, unless ir: 
a situation where witnesses cannot be pro- 
cured. All persons present recite the Fat’- 


hah; and the bridegroom then pays the - 


mouey. After this, the marriage-contract is 
performed. It is very simple. The bride- 
greom and the bride’s wekeel sit upon the 
ground, face to face, with one knee upon the 
ground, and grasp each other's right hand, 
raising the thumbs, and pressing thom against 
each other. A ‘fekeeh’ (fagth) is generally 
employed te instruct them what they are to 
say. Having placed s handkerchief over their 
joined. hands, he usually prefaces the words of 
the contract with a khutbeh (AAutbah), consist- 
ing of 3 few words of exhortation and prayer, 
with quotations from the Kuran and Traditions, 
on the excellence and advantages of marriage. 
He then désires the bride’s wekeel to: say, ‘1 
betroth (or marry) to thee. my daughter (or 
the female who has appointed me her-wekeel), 
such a one’ (iiaming the bride), the virgin [or 
the adult], for a dowry of such an amount. 
(The words ‘for e dowry,’ &., are sometimes 
owit' .) The bride’s wekeel having said 
them the bridegroom says, ‘J accept: from 
thee ber botrothal [or marriage] to myself, 
and take her under my caré, and myself to 
afford her my protection; and ye who are 
present bear witness of this.’ The wekeel 
addresses the bridegroom in the samie manner 
a second and ao third time; and each. time, 
the latter replies as before. Both then gene- 
rally add, ‘ And blessing be on the Apostles: 
and praise be to God, the Lord of the. beings 
of the-whole world, Amen,’ Atter which all 
ent again repeat the Fat’hah. It is not 
always the same form of khutbeh that ie re- 
cited on these occasions; any form may be 
used, and it may be repeated by any person ; 
it is not even necessary, and is often altogether 
omitted. : 

“The contract concluded, the bridegroom 
sometimes (but seldom, unless he be a person 
of the icwer orders) kisses the bands of 
his friends and others there present ; and they 
are presented with sharbst, and generally re- 
main to dinner. Each of them receives an 
embroidered handkerchief, provided by the 
family of the bride; except the fekesh, who 
receives a similar handkerchief, with a smoil 
gold ceih tied up in it, from the bridegroom. 
Before the persons assembled on this ooce- 
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sion disperse, they settle when the ‘ leylet 
ed-dakhlek’ is to be. This is the night when 
the bride is brought to the house of the 
bridegroom, and the latter, for the first time, 
visits her, 

“ The bridegroom should receive his bride 
on the eve of Friday, or that of Monday; but 
the former is generally esteemed the more 
fortunate period. Let us say, for instance, 
that the bride is to be conducted to him on 
the eve of Friday. 

“During two or three or more preceding 

ights, the street or quarter in which the bride- 
groom lives is illuminated with chandeliers and. 
lanterns, or with Isnterns and small lamps, 
some suspended from cords drawn across from 
the bridegroom’s and several other houses on 
each side to the houses opposite; and several 
sinall silk flags, each of two colours, gene- 
rally red and green, are attached to these ‘or 
other cords. 
“ An entertainment is also given on each of 
these nights, particularly on the last night 
before that on which the wedding is concladed, 
st the hridegroom’s house. On these occa- 
sions, it is customary for the persons invited, 
and for all intimate friends, to send presents 
to his house, a day or two before the feast 
which they purpose or expect to attend. 
They generally send sugar, coffee, rice, wax 
candles, or a lamb. The former articles are 
usually placed upon a tray of copper or wood, 
and covered with a silk or embroidered ker- 
chief. The guests are entertained on these 
occasions by musicians and male or female 
singers, by dancing girls, or by the perform- 
pce gt a ‘khatmeh’ (khatma), or a‘ zikr’ 
zekr). 
: “The customs which I am now abont to 
describe are observed by those classes that: 
compose the main bulk of the population of 
airo. 

‘‘On the preceding Wednesday (or on the 
Saturday if the wedding be to conclude on 
the eve of Monday),-at about the hour of 
noon, or 4 little later, the bride goes in state 
tothe bath. The procession to the bath is 
called ‘Zeffet el-Hammém.’ It is headed 
by a party of musicians, with a hautboy er 
two, and drums of different kinds. Some- 
Yimes at the head of the bride’s party, are 
two men, who carry the utensils and linen 
used in the bath, upon two round trays, each 
of which is covered with an embroidered or 
@ plain silk kerchief; also a sakka (sagga) who 
gives water to any of the passengers, if asked ; 
and two other persons, one of whom bears a 
*kamkam,’ or bottle, of plain or gilt silver, 
or of china, containing rose-water, or 
orange-flower water, which he occasionally 
sprinkles on the passengers; and the other, 
a ‘mibkharah’ (or perfaming vessel) of 
silver, with aloes-wood, or some other odori- 
ferous substance, burning in it; but it¢ is 
seldom that the procession is thus attended. 
In general, the first persons améug the bride’s 
party are several of her married female 
relations and friends, walking in pairs ;. and 
next, a number of young virgins. The for- 
mner are dressed in the usual manner, covered 
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with the black silk habarah; the latter have 
white silk habarahs, or shawie. Then follows 
the bride, walking under 4 canopy of silk, of 
some gay colour, as pink, rose-colour, cr 
yellow; or of two coloure; composing wide 
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stripes, often rose-colour ad yellow. It is 
carried by four men, by means of a pole at 
each corner, and is open only in front; and at 
the top of each of the four poles is attached 
an embroidered handkerchief. 


A BRIDAL PROGESSION 1N OaiRo. (From Lane’s “ Egyptians ”) 


“The dress of the bride, during this pro. 
aession, ontirely conceals her person. She is 
gonerally covered trom head to, foot with a 
red kashmere shawl: or with a white or 
yellow shawl, though rarely. Upon her hoad 


is placed 3 small pasteboard Cap; or crown. 
The shawl is placed over this, and conesals 
trom the view of the public the richer articles 
of her dresa, her face, and her jewels, &o, 


> 
OXCOps ons or two 


kussahs’ (and sometimes 
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other ornaments), generally of diamonds and 
émeralds, attached to that part of the shawl 
which covers her forehead. 

“She is accomparied by two or three of 
her female relations within the canopy; and 
often, when in hot weather, a woman, walk- 
ing backwards before her, is constantly em- 
ployed in fanning her, with a large fan of 
black ostrich-feathers, the lower part of the 
front of which is osually ornamented with a 
piece of looking-glass. Spmetimes one zeffeh, 
with a single canopy, serves for two brides, 
who walk side by side. The procession 
movos very slowly, and generally pursues a 
Gircnitous route, for the sake of greater dia- 
pley. On leaving the house, it tirns to the 
right. It is closed by a second party of mu- 
sicians similar to the first, or by two or three 
drunimers, 

* Yn the bridal proeessions of the lower 
orders, which are often conducted in the same 
manner as that above described, the women 
ci the party frequently utter, at intervals, 
those shrill cries of joy called ‘ zaghareet’; 
and females of the poorer classes. when 
merely spectators of a zefieh, often do the 
eame. The whole bath is sometimes hired fér 
the bride and her party exclusively. 

* They pass several hours, or seldom: less 
than two, oecupied in washing, sporting, aud 
feasting; and frequently ‘’a!'mehs,’ or 
female aingers, are mred to amuse them in 
the bath; they then return in the same order 
in which they came 

“ The expense of the zeffeh fails on the rela- 
tions of the bride, but the feast. that follows 
it is supplied by the bridegroom. 

“Having returned from the bath to the 
house of her family, the brides and her com- 
panions sup together, If'almehs haye con- 
tributed vo the festivity in the bath, they, 
also, return with the bride, to renew thoir 
concert. ‘heir songs sre always on the sub 
ject of love, and of the joyous event which 
occasions their presence. After the company 
have been thus entertained. a large serpy 
of honné having been prepared, mixe 
paste, the bride takes a lump of it in her 

ind, and receives cotitributions (called ‘ nn- 
keot ‘) from hor guests ; each of them sticks 
a coin (usually of gold) in the hennd which 
she holds upen her hand, and when the jump 
is closely etuck with these cbins, she scrapes 
it off her hand upon the edge of a basin of 
water. Haying collected in this manner from 
all her gueete, some more hernd is applied to 
her hands and feet, which sre then bound 
with pieces of linen; and in this state they 
remain until the next morning, when they are 
found to be sufficiently dyed with its deep 
orange red tint. Her guests make use of the 
reniainder of the dye for their own hands 
This night is called ‘Leylet el-Henné,' or, 
‘the Night of the Henni.’ ? 

It is on this night, and sometimes also 
during the latter half of the preceding day, 
that the bridegroom gives his chief entertain- 


ent. 
“ Mohabbazeen’ (er lew farce-playera) 
often perform on this occasion before the 


into a 
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house, or, if it be large enough. in the court. 
The other and more common performances by 
which the guests are amused, have been before 
mentioned. 

“On the following day, the bride goes in 
procession to the house of the bridegroom. 
The procession before described is called ‘ the 
zeffeh of the bath,’ to distinguish it from 
this, which is the more important, and-which 
is therefore particularly called ‘Zaffet al- 
*Arooseh,’ or ‘the Zeffeh of the Bride’ In 
some cases, to diminish the expenses of the 
marriage ceremonies, the bride is conducted 
privately to the bath, and cnly honoured 
with a zeffeh to the bridegraom’s house. This 
procession is exactly similar to the former. 
The bride and her party, after broakfusting 
together, generally set out a little after midday. 
__ * They proceed in the same order, and at 
the same slow pace, as in the zeffeh of the 
bath; and, if the house of the bridegroom is 
near, they follow a circuitous route, through 
several principal streets, for the sake of dis- 
play. ne ceremony usually occupies three 
or more hours, 

“Semetimes, before bridal. processions of 
this kind, two swordsmen, clad in nothing 
but their drawers, engage each other in a 
mock combat; or two peasants cudgel each 
other with nebboots or long staves. In the 
procession of a bride of a wealthy family, any 
person who has the art of petforming some 
extraordinary feat te amuse the spectators is 
almost svie of being a weicomo assistant, and 
of receiving a handsome present. When the 
Seyyid Omar, the Nakeel ol-Ashraf (or chiof 
of the descendanis of the Prophet), who was 
the main inatrumént of advancing Mohammad 
Alee to the dignity of Basha of Egypt, mar- 
riea a daugnter about forty-five years since, 
there walkod before the procession & young 
raan who had made an incision in his abdo 
men, and drawn outa large portion of his 
intestines, which he carrico before him on a 
suver tray. After the procession ho rostored 
them to their prover place, and remained in 
bed many days before he recovered from the 
effects of this foolish and disgusting act. 
Anothor man, on the same occasion, ran a 
swere fhrough his arm, before the crowding 
spectators, and then bound over the wound, 
without withdrawing the sword, several hand- 
kerchiefs, which were soaked with the blood. 
These facts were described to me by an eye- 
witness. A spectacle of a more singnlar and 
more disgusting nature used tu be not un- 
common on similar occasions, but is now 
very seldom witnessed. Sometimes, also, 
‘hawees’ (or conjurors and sleight-of hand 
performers) exhibit a variety of tricks on these 
occasions. But the most conimon of all the 

yformances here mentioned are the mook 

hts, Similar exhibitions ara also sometimes 
witnessed on the occasion of a circumcision 
Grand zeffehs are sometimes accompanied by 
& numbers of oars, each bearing a group of 
persons of sere mauvfacture or trade, per- 
forming the usual work of their craft; even 
such a8 buildors, whitewashors, éc., including 
members of all, or aimost all, the arte and 
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manufacturee practised in the metropolis, In 
one car there are generally some men making 
coffee, which they occasionally present to 
spectators; in another, instrumental musi- 
clans, and in another, ’al’mehs (or female 
singers). 

“Tho bride, in zeffehs of this kind, is some- 
times conveyed in a close Kuropean carriage, 
bat more frequently, she and her ferale rela- 
tions and friends are mounted on high-saddled 
asses, and, with musicians and female singers, 
before and behind them, close the proces- 
sion. , 

“The bride and her party, having arrived at 
the bridegroom’s house, sit. down to a repast. 
Her friends ehortly after take their departuro, 
leaving with her only her mother and sister, 
or other near female relations, and one or two 
other women; usually the bell4neh. The 
ensuing night is called ‘Leylet ed-Dakhleh,’ 
or ‘ the Night of the Entrance.’ 


“ The bridegroom sits below. Before sunset 


he goes to the bath, and there changes his 
clothes, orhs merely dogs the latter at home ; 
and, after having supped with a party of his 
friends, waits till s little before the night 
prayer, or until the third or fourth hour of 
the night, when, according to general custom, 
he should repair to some celebrated mosque, 
and there say his prayers. If young. he is 
generally honoured with a zetteb on this ocea- 
sion. In this case he goes to the mosque 

receded by musicians with drums and a 
Beater or two; and accompanied by a num- 
ber of friends, and by several- men bearing 
‘mashale’ (mash‘als). Themashals aroa kind 
of oresset, that is, a staff with a cylindrica! 
frame of iron at the top, filled with flaming 
wood, or having two, three, four, or five of these 
receptacles for fire. The party usually pro- 
ceeds to the mosque with a quick pace, and 
without much order. A second group of 
musicians, with the same instruments, or with 
drums only, closes the procession. 

“ The bridegroom is generally dressed in a 
kuftdn with red stripes, and a red gibbeh, 
with a kashmere shawi of the same colour for 
his. turban, and walks between two friends 
similarly dressed. The prayers are commonly 
performed merely as a matter of ceremony, 
and it in frequently the case that the bride- 
groom does not pray at all. or prays without 
having previously performed the wudco, like 
memlooks, who say their prayets only becaise 
they fear their master. Tho procession re- 
turns from the mosque with more order and 
display. and very slowly; perhaps because it 
Would be considered unbecoming in the bride- 

room to hasten home to take possession of 
his bride. It is headed, as before, hy musi- 
cians, and two or more bearers of mashals. 
These are gonerally followed by two men, 
bearing, by means of a pole resting horizon- 
tally upon their shoulders, a hanging frame, 
to which are attached about sixty or mora 
smali lamps, in four circles, one above another, 
the uppermost of which citcles is made .to 
revolve, being turned round occasionally by. 


one of the two bearers. These numerous. 


lamps, and several mashale begides. those 


‘bridegroonr in different dresses, to th 
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before mentioned, brilliantly illumine. the 
streets through which the procession passes, 
and produce a remarkably picturesque offect. 
The bridegroom and his friends and other 
attendants follow, advancing in the form of 
an oblong ring, all facing the interior of the 
cing, and each bearing in hie hand one or 
more wax candles, and sometimes a sprig of 
hennd or some other flower, except the bride- 
groom and the friend on either side of him. 
These three form the latter part of the ring, 
which generally consists of twenty or more 
persons, 

“ Av frequent intervals, the party stops for 
a few minutes, and during each of the pauses, 
a boy or & man, one of the persons who com- 
pose thering, sings a few words of an epitha- 
lamium. The sounds of the drums, and the 
shrill notes of the hautbov (which the bride 
hears half an haar or more before the proces- 
sion arrives at the house), cease during these 
songs. The train is closed, as in the former 
case (when on the way to the mosque) by a 
second group of musicians. : 

** In the manner above described, the bride- 
groom’s zeffeh is most commonly conducted ; 
but there is another mode that is more re- 
spectable, called ‘zeffeh s&ddtee,’ which sig- 
nifies the ‘gentlemon’s zeffeh.’ In this, the 
bridegroom is accompanied by his friends in 
the manner described above, and attended 
and preceded by men bearing mashals, but 
not by musicians; in the place of these are 
about six or eight men, who, from their being 
employed as singers on occasions of this kind, 
are called ‘ wilad el-layalee,’ or ‘ sons of the 
nights.’ Thus attended, he goes to the 
raosque; and while he returns slowly thence 
to his house, the singers above. mentioned 
chant, or rather smg, ‘muwesbshahs’ (lyric 
odes) in praise of the Prophet. Having re 
turned to the house, these same persons chant 
portions of the Kuran, one after another, for 
the amusement of the guests; then, all to- 
gether, recite the opening chapter (the 
FaVhah); after which, one of them sihgs a 
‘kaseedeh’ (or short poem), in praise of the 
Prophet: lastly, all of them again sing mu- 
weshshahs. After having thus performed 
they receive ‘nukoot’ (or contributions “of 
money) from the bridegroom and his friends, 
“Soon after his return frem the mosque, 
the bridegroom leaves his friends in a lower 
apartment, enjoying their pipes and coffee 
and sharbat. The bride’s mother and sister, 
or whatever other female relations were left 
with her, are above, and the bride herself and 
the bellaneh, in a separate apartment. If 
the bridegroom is 4 youth-or young man, it 
is vonsidered proper that he as well ag the 
bride should exhibit some degree of bashful- 
hess; one of ltis friends, therefore, carries 
8 part of the way up fo the hareem. 
Sometimes, when the parties are persons of 
wealth, the hride is displayed before the 
e num- 
ber of seven; but generally he finds her with 
the belléneh alone, and on entering the apart. 
ment he gives a present to this attendant, 
and she at once retires. 
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. “The bride has a shawl thrown over her 
head, and the bridegyoom must give her a 
present of money, which is called ‘the price 
of the uncovering’ of the face, before he at- 
tempts to remoye this, which she does not 


allow him to do without some apparent re- 


luctance, if not violent resistance, in order to 
show her maiden modesty. On removing 
the covering, he says, ‘ In the name of God, 
the Compassionate, the Merciful,” and then 
greets her with this. compliwent: ‘The night 
be blessed; or ‘ —— is blessed,’ to which 
shé replies, if timidity do not choke her 
utterance, ‘God bless thee.’ The bride- 
groom. now, in most cases, sees the face of 
his bride for the first time, and generally 


finds her nearly what he has been led to ex- 


pect. Often, but not always, a carious cere- 
mony is then ormed. 
« The bridegroom takes off every article of 


the .bride’s clothing oxcept her shirt, seats . 
her upon a mattress or bed, the head of which. 


is turned towards the direction of Makkah, 


placing her so that her back is also turned in — 


that direction, and draws forward aud spreads 
upon the bed, the lower part of the front of 
her shirt ; having done this, he stands at the 
distance of rather less than three feet before 
her, and. perforins tho prayers of two rak’ahs ; 
laying his head and hands in prostration upon 
the part of her shirt that is extended befors 
ther lap. He remains with her but a few 
minutes longer. Having satisfied his curiosity 


respecting her personal charms, he calls to | 


the women (who generally collect at the door, 
where they wait in anxious suspense) to 
raise their cries of joy, or zaghareet, and the 
shrill sounds make-known ta the persons below 
and in the neighbourhood, and often, responded 
to by other women, spread still further the 
news that he has acknowledged himself satis- 
fied with his bride, He-soon after descends to 
rejoin his friends, and remains with them an 
hour, before he returns to his wife. I very 
seldom happens that the husband, if disap- 
pointed in his bride, immediately disgraces 
and divorces her; in general, he retains her 
in this case a week or more. 

‘“‘ Marriages, among the Egyptians, are some- 
times conducted without any pomp or cere- 
mony, even in the case of virgins, by mutual 
consent of the bridegroom and the bride’s 
family, or the bride herself ; and widows and 
divorced women are never honoured with a 
zeffeh on marrying again. The mere sentence, 
*L give myself up to thee,’ uttered by a 
female to a. man who proposes.to become her 
husband (even without the presence of wit- 
riesses, if none can easily be procured),.ren- 
ders her his legal wife, jf arrived at puberty; 
and marriages with widows and. divorced 
women, among the Muslims of Egypt, and 
other Arabs, are. sometimes concluded in thie 
simple manner. The dowry of widows and 


divorced women is generally one quarter or _ 


third or half the amount of that of a 


in. 
in Cairo, among persons not of the lowest 
order, though in very humble: life, the mar- 
rage ceremonies are conducted. in the same 


oe 


, Sbitgh law, Jdmz‘u ’sh-Shattat ; 
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manner as among the middle orders. But 
when the expenses of such zeffehs as I have 
described cannot by any means be paid, the 


‘bride is paraded. in a very simple. manner, 


covered with a shawl (generally red), and 
surrounded by a group of her female relations 
and friends, dressed in their best, or in bor- 
rowed clothes, and enlivened by no other 
sounds of joy. than their zaghareet, which 
they repeat at frequent intervals.” (Lane’s 
Modern Egyptians:) 

(For the law of marriage in Hanafi law, 
see Fatawa-i-Alamgwi, >. 377; Fatéwa-t- 
Qazi Khan, p. 380; Hamijton’s Hiddyai, 
vol. i p. 89; Durru U-Mukhtir, p. 196. In 


har@ita ‘t- 


| Islam, p. 260. For marriage ceremonies, 


en 


Lane's. Egyptians; Herklott’s Musalmans ; 
Mrs. Meer Hasan Ali’s Musalmans; M. O. de 
Perceyal, Hist. des Arabés.) 


MARSIYAH (4S). A funeral 
elegy. Especially applied to those sung 
during the Muharram in commemoration of 
‘al-Hasan and al-Husain. 

MARTYR. The Arabic word for 
“martyr” in the Qur’an, and in Muslim theo- 
logy, is shdhid (ap\s), pl. shuhid, or shahid 


' (Seg), pl. shuhada’, the literal meaning of 


a Oey ee 


which is “present as a witness.” It implies 
allthat is understood by the Greek paprus, 
and the English martyr ; but it is also a much 
more comprehensive term, for, according to 
Muhaimmadan law, not on'y those who die in 
witness of, or in defence of the faith, are 


_ Martyrs, but. all those who die such deaths as 


are calculated to excite the compassion and 
pity of their fellow men. 

The word oceurs in the Qur’an, Sirah iv. 
71: ‘*Whoso obeys God and the Apostle, 
these are with those with whom God has 
been well pleased—with prophets (nabiyin), 
and confessors (siddigin), and ‘martyrs (shu- 
hada’), and. the righteous (sdlihin): a tair 
company are they.” 

A perfect martyr, or ash-shahidu l-kanul, is 
one who has either been slain in a religious 
war, or who has been killed unjustly. But 
the schools of divinity are not agreed as to 
whether it is necessary, or not, that such per- 
sons ghould be ih a state of ceremonial purity 
at the time of their death, to entitle them to 
such a high rank. 

A speoial blessing is promjsed to those who 
die in 4 jihad, or religious war, see Qur'an, 
Surah iii. 163: “Count not those who. are 
killed in the way of God as. dead, but living 
with their Lord.” And according to Muslim 
law, all persons who have died in defence 
of the faith, or have been slain unjustly, are 
entitled to Muslim burial without the usual 
ablution or any change of clothes, such as are 
necesrary in the ease of ordinary persons, 
the sank of martyrdom being such as to 


- render the corpse legally pure. 


But in addition to these: two classes of per- 
sons, namely those who are slain in religious 
war, and those who have been killed unjustly, 
the rank of shahid ia given, in a figurative 
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sense, to any who die in such a manner as to 
excite the sympathy and pity of mankind, 
such as by sudden death, er from some malig- 
nant disezse, or in childbirth, or in the 
aequirement of knowledge. or a stranger in 
a foreign country, or dying on Thursday 
night. These persons are entitled to the rank 
of martyr, but not to the houour of boeing 
buried without legal washing and puridcation. 

See Raddu 'l-Muhtér, vol. 1. ». 952; Kash- 
shaf Istilahatu. tFuntn, vol. i p. 747; 
Ghiydgu l-Lughah, inloco.) 


MAROT (y+). [aaron] 


MARWAH (8°). <A. hill near | 
Makkah. connected with the rites of the pil- | 
grimage. According to Burtow, it means | 
“hard, white flints, full of fire” [ma 3a} | 

MARYAM (ay«). [mary.] | 

MARY THE VIRGIN. Arahic 
Moryam (pry). Heb. pry, The 
mother of Jasus. According to Muhbamma- 
dan tradition, and the Qur’an, sho was the 
daughter of ‘Imran and his wife Hannah, and 
the sister of Aaron. 

The account of her birth as given in the 
Qur'an is in Sirah iii, 31 :— 

“Remember when the wifes of Imran said, 
‘O my Lord! I vow to Thee what is in my 
wom), for thy special service. Accept it 
from me, for Thou Hearest, Knowest!* And 
when she bad given birth. to it, she said, «O 
my Lord! Verily I have brought forth a 
female,—God knew what she bad brought 
forth; & male is not asa femelo—‘and JT have 
named. her Mary, and I take refrge with Thee 
for her and for her offspring, from Satan the 
stoncd. Soe with goodly acseprance did her 
Lord accept her, and with goodiy growth did 
he make ker grow. Zscharias reared her, 
So oft as Zacharias went in to Mary at the 
sanctuary, he found her supplied with food. | 

Ok Mary!’ said he. ‘whence hast thou this?’ 
She said, Jt is from God; for God supplieth 
whom Te will, without reckoning !'” 

In Sivan xix. 28, is the story of her giving 
birth to Jesus. [7Hsus caRist.] And whea 
abe brought the child to the people, they ex- 
claimed, “0 sister of Asron! Thy father was 
not a bad man, nor was thy raother a harlos.” 

Onristian critics have assumed, und not 
without such reason, that Muharured has 
confused the Mary of the New ‘Testament 
with the Miriam of tho Old, by representing 
hor as the danghter of ‘Imran and the sister 
of Aaron, It is certainly a cange of some 
perplexity tothe commentators, Al-Baizawi 
says ahe was called “ sister of Aaron” because 
she was of the Lovitical race: but Husain 
says that the Aaron mentioned in the verse is 
not the same person ss the brother of Moses. 

Muhammad is related to have said that 
“no child is born bot the devil hath touched 
it, except Mary and her son Jesus,” 

Arabic 


MARY THE COPT. 
Mariyatu ’1-Qibtiyah (Xdapd\ bybe), A 


concubine of Muhammad's, and the mother | 


AL-MASIHU D-DAJJAL 


of his son Ibrahim, who died in infangy. She 
waa « Christian elave girl presenied ta Mu- 
haminad by the Roman governor of Egypi. 
[ MUHAMMAD. | 

MASAH (ee). The act of touch- 
ing the boots or the turban for purification, by 
drawing the three contral fingers over the 
boot or turban at once, whereby they become 
ceremonially clean. (Mishkat, book ii. ch. 
vii.; book iii. oh. x.) 

AL-MASANT = (gltJ}). = From 
Masna, “ +two-and-two.” A title giver to the 
Qur’ao on account of its numervus repetitions. 


AL-MASTH (geet). An evident 
corruption of the Hob. PND, which answers 


tothe Xporés of the New Testament, and 
our English Christ. 6 occurs seven times in 
the Qur'an as the surname of Jegna. A}- 
Bairawy the commentator says, “Tt is origi- 
aally a Hebrew word, signifring ‘the blessed 
one, although some have (erreneotsly as he 
thmks) held it to’come from Masah, to 
anomwt. either beoause Jeans healed people 
with his teuch. or recause hs had beon 
anointed by Gabriel as a prophet.” [sesv8.] 

AL-MASIHU ’D-DAJJAL (malt 
Jes). “The lying Christ.” The Anti: 
christ which Muhammad said would appear 
before the Day of Resurrection. Hais generally 
called ad-Dajjal. but-in. the Traditious he is 
called al-Masthu'd-Dajjat.and very many havo 
been the spsoulations as fo why he is called 
al-Masih, The compiler of the Qamus saya 
thera have been at least fifty reasons assigned 
for his being called a-Masih. Some say It 
is because he will have his eyes touched 
{masan) and be vendered blind; others, that 
the word was originally must&h, 2 “* monster.” 
(See Hujuaju 't-Kakinah, p. 40%.) Sale, in 
the preface to kis translation of the Qur'an. 
says Muslim writers state that tbe Jews will 
give him the name of al-Masth, because ther 
will mistake him for the trae Messiah, who has 
cone to restore the kingdora of Isruai to them. 

Regarding this personage Abii Hoerattah 
relates that Muhammad said — 

“The Resurrection will not be until the 
Grecians. shall attack ‘Amayg und Dabij 
Then an army will come out from al-Madina 
against chem, the best of men on that day 
antl whon the lines of battle shail be drawn 
up, the Grocians will say, ‘ Vasate a place 
between us and those who made captives a, 
tribe of ours’ (and their design will be to 
Separate the Musalmine}. And the Ma- 
salmans will say, By God! we will not lear 
a place between you and our brother Mugal- 
mans,’ And the Musaimans will fight the 
Gregiang and a third ot the Musulmane wil} 
be defeated: and Goo will not aceept their 
repentance And p third of the Musalmens 
will be slain, and they will be the best of 
martyrs before God. And a third of them 
will conquer the countries of Greece 3 after 
which thoy will be tlrown into commotions, 
and Constantinople will be taken, And whilst 
the Musaimans shall be dividing the plundor, 
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having hung up thoirawordg upontheclivetree, 
all on a sudden the Devil will call out, § Verily, 
Dajja) has attacked your wives and children 
in your absence,’ Tlien, on hearing this, the 
Musalmans will come out of the city; and this 
information of devils will be false, but when 
hey enter Syria, Dajjal will come out, and 
whilst the Musalmans shall be preparing 
their implements of war, and dressing their 
ranks, all on .@ sudden prayers will begin, and 
Jesus Son of Mary will come down, and act 
2s Imam to them, And when Dajjal, this 
enemy of God, shall seo Jesus, he will fear 
to be near, dissolving away like salt in water. 
And if Jesus lets him alone, verily he will 
Melt and perish, and God will kill him oy 
the hand of Jesus, who} will show to the 
people the blood of Dajjal upon his lance.” 
(Afishkat, book xxiii. ch. ii,) 

In other traditions, Mabammad is related to 
have said that ad-Dajjal will be a young man 
with long hair and blind in the one eye, and 
on his forehead will be the three letters 
KF R, signifying kafir or infidel. He will 
first appear midway between Syria and ‘Iraq, 
and will do many wonders and perform many 
miracles, and wilt eventually be slain by Jesus. 


MASJID (se—). Lit, “The 
place of prostration.” Tho mosque, or place 
of public prayer. Mosques are generally 
built of stone or brick, in the form of a square, 
in the centre of which is an open court-yard, 


sarrounded with cloisters for students. In ~ 


the centre of the wall facing Makkah is the 
mihrad or niche, which marks the direction of 
the Ka‘bah at Makkah, and to the right of 
this niche is the mimbar or pulpit, from which 
the khutbah, or Friday oration, is recited In 
the centre of the open court-yard there is 
usually a large tank, in which the worshippers 
perform their ablations (wazu’), and adjoining 
the mosque are latrines, in which the legal 
washings (ghusl) can be performed. Along 
the front within the doorway is a low barrier, 
a few inches high, which denotes the sacred 

part of the mosque. ; 
The mosqnes in India and Central Asia are 
generally constructed onthe following plan :— 
‘Mibrab, 


A low barrier 


PPePoe ro arodeonoosesaDEED 


ee | ‘Ora | 
| 
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The mosques in Turkey, Syria, and t 
are often covered buildings, not unlike Ohris- 
tian churches. 

The first: mosque’ erected by Muhammad 


| was at Quba’, near al-Madinah. It was with- 


ont: cupola niche, or minaret, these being 
added by al Walid about eighty years after- 
wards, nor were there arches supported by 
pillars, nor cleisters. An ordinary mosque in 
an Afghan village is still of this description. 
The Muslim as he enters the mosque stops 
at the barrier and takes off hia shoes, carries 
them in his left hand, sole to sole, and puts 
hie right foot first as be passes into the 
square devoted to prayer. if he have not 
previously periormed the ablution, he repairs 


INTERIOR OF A MOSQUE IN CAIRO, 
(Lane.) 


at once to the nari rs to. perform lee 
necessary duty, and before he commences his 
RoR RN 8 Hs his shoes and his sword 
aud pistol, if he be thus armed; a little before 
the spot where his head will touch the ground 
as he prostrates; his shoes must be pul one 
upon the. other, sole to sole. 5 

The chief offleer of a mosque is the Imam, 
or leader of prayers, but there are generally 
Manlawis, or learned men, attached to 
mosques for the instruction of the students. 
Sometimes the Imim and Maaulawi are com- 
bined in one, and sometimes a learned Maul- 
awi will possess the mosque, but pay an 
Imam as bis curate to say the stated prayers. 
There is also 3 Mu’agzin, or “caller to 
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prayer,” whose duty it is to give the Azan. 
The trustee or superintendent of a mosque is 
called mutawalh, 

Although mosques are esteemed sacred build- 
ings, they are also places of general resort, and 
persons may be seen in them lounging and 
chattering together on secular topics, and 
eating and sleeping, although such things 
were forbidden by Muhammad. They are, in 
all parts of Islam, used as rest-houses for 
strangers and travellers. 

The Imam, or priest, of the mosque, is sup- 
ported by endowments, or offerings, the 
Maulawis, or professors of divinity by fees, 
or offerings, and the students of a mosaue 
are supported either by ondowments. or the 
benefactions of the people. Intowus and vil- 
lages there is a parish allotted to each 
mosque, and the people within the s2ctiou of 
the parish claim the services of the Imam at 
their marriages and funerals, and they pay 
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to him the usual offerings made on the two 
festivals, 

In a large mosque, known as the Masjidu 
'l-Jami‘, where the khutbah, or Friday ora- 
tion is delivered, a person known as the 
khatib (also £hottb), or preacher, is appointed. 
whose duty it is to lead the Friday prayer and 
to preach the sermou. 

Muhammad did not forbid women to attena 
public prayers in a mosque, but it is pro- 
nounced better for them to pray in private. 

The follewing injunctions are given in the 
Qur’an regarding mosques :— 

Sirah vii. 29: “O children of Adam! wear. 
your goodly apparel when ye repair to any 
mosque.” 

Sirah ix. 18: “He only should visit the 
Masjids of God who believeth in God and 
the last day, and observeth prayer, and 
payeth the legal alms, and dreadeth none but 
‘zod.” 
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Muhammad's injunctions regarding mosques, 
as handed down jin the Traditions, are as 
follows :— ; 

4 When you enter a.Masjid, you must say, 
*Q-Creator! open on us the doors of Thy 
compassion’; and when you leave the Mas- 
jid, say, ‘O Lord! we supplicate tay muni- 
ficence.’” 

“It is a sin to spit in a Masjia, and the 
removal of the sin is to cover it over,” 

“Whoeves suall enter a Masjid, let him 
enter :t for a good object, namely, to learn 
something himself or to teach others. For he 
ranks a6 an equal with him who fights in 
the cause of God, who thus enters a asjid ; 
but he who enters a Masjid on any other 
account, is like unto a man who covets the 
property of another, Verily, a time will 


come when men will attend to worldly matters 
in a Masjid. But sit ye not with such.” 

“Do not prevent. your women from coming 
te the Masjids, but their homes arc better 
for them.” 

~ Do not read poetry in a Masjid, and-do 
not buy and sell there, nor sit-in a circle 
talking before prayers on a Friday.” 

“The prayers of a man in his own house 
are equal to the reward. of one prayer, but 
prayers ina Masjid near his home are equa’ 
to twenty-five prayers, and in a Jamit (or cen 
tral mosque), they are equal to five hundred 
prayers,and in Jerusalem to fifty thousand, and 
in my Masjid (at al-Madinah) fifty thousand, 
and at the Ka‘bah, one hundred thousand.” 

The Muslim law regarding the erection and 
endowment (wag f) of Masyids, as contained in 
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Sunni and Shi‘ah works, is as follows. Ac- 
cording to the Sunnis :-— 

When a person has erected a Masjid, ns 
right therein does not cease until he has 
separated both the area vecupied by the 
Masjid and also the road and entrance there- 
unto from his own private property: 

{f a person build a Masjid, his right of 
property in it does not cease su long as he 
does not separate it from his private pro- 
perty, and give general permission to the 
people to come and worship in it. But as 
soon as he separates it from his property and 
allows even a single person to say his prayers 
in it, his right to the property devoted to 
God as » mosque ceases. : 

When a trustee or superintendent (muta- 
wallt) has been appointed for a Masjid. and 
delivery of the property has been made to 
him. the Masjid ceases to be private pro- 
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perty. Su, also, when delivery of it is made 
to the Qazi, or his deputy. 

If a person appropriate ground for the pur- 
pose of erecting a Masjid, he cannot after- 
wards resume or sell it, neither cau it be 
claimed by his heirs and inherited, because this 


; ground is altogether alienated from the right of 


the individual, and appertains solely to God. 

When a man has an unoccupied space of 
ground fit for building upon, aud hes directed 
a body of persons to assemble on it for 
prayers, the space hecomes a Masjid, if. the 
permission were given expressly to pray on 
it for ever; or, in absolute teruis, intending 
that it should be for ever; and the property 
does not go to his heirs at his-death. But if 
the permission were given for a day, or a 
month, ora year, the space would not become 
a Masjid, and on hie death it would be the 
property of his heirs. 
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If a man during his sickness has made his 
own hense a Masjid, and died, and it neither 
falls within a third of his property nor 18 
allowed by his heirs, the whole of it is heri- 
tage, and the act of making it a Masjid is 
void, because, the heirs having a right in it, 
there has been no separation from the rights 
of mankind, and an undefined portion has 
been made. a Masjid, which is void. In the 
same way as if he should make his land a 
Masjid, and anothe: person should establish 
an undefined right, in which case the remainder 
would revert to the property of the appro- 
priator; contrary to the case of a person 
making a bequest that a third of his residence 
shall be made a Masjid, which would be 
yalid; for in such a case there is @ separa- 
tion. as the house may be divided and a third 


of it converted into a Masjid. (A third of a 
man’s property being the extent to which he 
can bequeath to other than his heirs.) _ 

- When a man has made his land a Masjid, and 
stipulated for something out of it for himself, 
it is not valid, according to all the jurists. — 

It ‘is also generally agreed that if a man 
make @ Masjid on condition that he shall 
have an option, the waqf is lawful and the 
condition is void. : 

When a man has built a Masjid and called 
persons to witness that he shall have the 
power to cancel and sell it, the condition is 
void, and the Masjid is as if he had ereeted 
a Masjid for the people of the street, saying. 
“Jt is for this street especially,” when_ it 
would, notwithstanding, be for others as woll 
as for them to worship iv. 


used by the people, 
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When a Masjid has fallen into decay and is 
no longer used for prayers, nor required 
by the people, it does not revert to the ap- 
propriator or bis heirs, and cannot be sold 
according to the most correct opinions. 

Wher of two Masjids one is old and gone 
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to decay the people cannot use its materials 
to repair the more recent one, according to 
either the Imam Muhammad or Imam Abit 
Yiisnf. Because though the former thought 
‘that the materials may be so applisd, ha held 
thet it is tbe original appropriator or hig 
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heirs, te whom the property reverts, that 


can so apply them, and because Abi Yieuf 


was of opinion that the property in a Masjid 
never reverts to the original appropriator, 
though it should fall te ruin and be no longer 


benefit 
tre and necessaries, such ag oil, &o., and 
WwW! 


i 


if a man appropriate his land for the 
of a Masjid, and to provide for its 


en nothing more is required for the Mas- 
id, to apply what remains to poor Muslims 
he appropriation ig lawful. 


AL-MASJIDU ’L-AQSA 


Ti a man has appropriated his land for the 
benefit of a Masjid, without any ultimate des- 
tination for the poor, the appropriation is 
lawful, according to all opinions. 

If @ man gives money for tho repairs of a 
Masjid, also for its maintenance and for its 
benefit, it is valid. For if it cannot operate 
as a waqi, it operates asa transfor by way of 
gift to the Masjid, and the establishing of 
property in this manuer to a Masjid is valid, 
being completed by taking possession. 

if a person should say, “ IT have bequeathed 
a third of my property to the Masjid,” it 
would not be lawful, unless he say “ to ex- 
pend on the Masjid.” So if he were to say, 
“T have bequeathed a third of my property to 
the lamps of the Masjid,” it would not be 
lawful unless he say, “to give light with it in 
the Masjid.” If he say, “I have given my 
house for a Masjid,” it is valid as a transfer, 
requiring delivery. (Fatéwa-1-Alamgiri, vol. 
ii. p. 545; Hidayah, vol. ii. p. 356; Baillie’s 
Digest; pp. 504-805.) 

he Shi‘ah law regarding the endowment 
of Masjids, or land for the benefit of Mas- 
jids, does not differ in any important parti- 
cular from that of the Sunnis. But there is 
a provision in the Shitah law rogarding the 
sale of an endewment which is important. 

Tf dissensions arise among tho persone in 
whose favour the waqf is made, and there is 
apprehénsion of the property being destroyed, 
while on the other hand the sale thereof is 
productive of benefit, then, in that case, its 
sale is lawful. 

ff a house belonging to 2 wagqf shouid fall 
into ruins, the space would not cease to be 
waqf, nor wonld its sale be lewful. UH, how- 
ever, dissensions should arise amorg the 
persons for whom it was appropriated, inso- 
much as to give room for apprehension that 
it will be destroyed, its sale would be 
lawful. 

And even if. there should be no such dif- 
ference, nor any room for such apprehensions, 


but the sale would be more for the advantags- 


of the parties interested, some are of opinion 
thatthe sale would be lawfnl; but the ap- 
proved doctrine is to forbid it. (Mafatih ; 
Shara ‘l-[slam, p. 239.) 


ar-MASJIDU ’L-AQSA (sql 
s8\), Lit. “The Most Distant 
osque.” .The temple at Jerusalem erected 
by Solomon, called also al- Baitu’l-Muqaddas, 
or “the Holy House.” Known also in Mu- 
hammadan literature as as-Sakhrah, “ the 
Rock.” from which it is believed Muhammad 
ascended. to herven on the occasion of his 
celestial journey. (See Qur'in, Stran xvii.) 
Jalaiu ‘d-din as-Suytfy has devoted a 
whole vclame to the consideration of the 
soperabundant merits existing in the Mas- 
jidu ’t-Aqg4, which work has been translated 
into English by the Rev. James Reynolds 
(Oriental Translation Fond, 1836). He saya 
it is called ai-Agsd, because it is the most dis- 
tant mosque to which pilgrimage is directed. 
(JERUSALEM, AS-BAKHRAH. } 


’ hundred and fifty two in number. 


MASJIDU ’L- KARAM 


MASJIDU ‘L-HARAM ( Sagpenanee 
Nya33), “The Sacred Mosque.” 
e temple at Makkah which contains the 
Ka‘bah, or Cube-house, in which is piacad 
the Hoajaru ‘lAswad, or “Black Stona,” 
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‘The term Baitu lich, or “ House of God,” ts 


applied te the whole enclosura, although it 
more specially denotes the Ka‘hals itself. 


Tho following graphic account of thie cele- 


brated building ig given by the traveller 


Burckhardt, who visited it in a.p. 1814. Cap- 
tain R. Burton, who visited the temple thirty- 
eight ycars later, testifies to the great 
scouraoy of Burckhardt’s description, and 
quotes his description in extenso. The account 
by Burckhardt is given in the present article, 
with some slight corrections, 

The Ka‘bah stands in an oblong square, 
two hundred and fifty paces long, end two 
bundred broad, none of the sides of which 
rung: quite in a straight line, though at test 


‘sight the whole appears to be of s regular 


shape. This open square is enclosed on the 
eastern side by acolonnada; the pillars stand 
in a quadruple row; they are three deed on 
the other sides, and united by pointed arches, 
every four of which sepport a emall-dome, 
plastered and whitened on the outside. Thess 
domes, according to Quibn ‘d-din, ars one 
Along the 
whole colonnade, on the four aides, lamps are 
suspeuded from the arches. Some are lighted 
every night, and all during the nights of 
Ramazan. The pillars are above twenty feet 
in beight and generally from one foot and a 
balf to one foot and three quarters in dia- 
meter ; but little regularity has been observed 
in regard to them. Some are of white 
marble, granite, or porphyry, but the greater 
bamber are of common stones of the kkah 
wountains, Fasy states the whole at five 
bundred and eighty-nine, and says they sre 
ail of marble excepting ene hundred and 
twenty-six, which are of common stone, and 
three of comipesition Qutba d-din reckons 
five hundred and tifty-five, of which, accord- 


' ing to him, three hundred and eleven are of 


marble, and the rest of stone taken from the 
neighbouring mountains; bvt neither of these 
anthors lived to see the Jatest repairs of the 
mosque, after the destruction occasioned by a 
torrent, in a.p. 1626. Between every three or 
four columns stands an octagonal one, shout 
four feet in thickness. On the east side are 
two shafts of reddish gray granite, in one 
piees, and one fine gray perphyry column 
with slabs of whita feldspath. On the north 
side is ane red granite column, and one of fine- 
grained red porphyry; these are probably 
the columns whick Qutbu ’d-din states to 
have been brought from Egypt, and princi- 
pally from Akhinim (Panopolis), when the 
chief Mahdi enlarged the mosque, in a.x. 168 
Among the four hundred and Afty or five 
hundred columns, which form the enclosure, 
T found not any two capitals or bases exactly 
alike. The capitale are of coarse Saracenic 
workmanship; some of them, which had 
served for former buildings, by the ignorance 
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THE MASJIDU ’L-HARAM. 


REFERENCES TO THE PLAN AND VIEW. 


1 The Kabah, k The Kiswah, or silk covering with 12 Ad-Daraj or Staircase for the 
a The Black Stone. the golden band, Ka‘bokh, 
b Ruknu ’l-Yamani. 2 Pillars suspending lamps. 13 .Qubbatu.’s-Sa‘b. 
@ Ruknu ’sk-Shémi. 8&4 Outer and Inner steps. 14 Qubbatu *1-‘ Abbas. 
-d Tombs of Iama‘tt and his 5 Building over the Well Zamzam. 11 Paved causeways, &c. 
mother. 6 Praying station, or Magim’l- mm Gravelled spqes, 
_ e The Mi'zib. Ibrahim of the Shaji%s. 15 Minaret of Babu ’s-Salam. 
£ The Wall of Hatim. 7 Maqamu ’l-Hanaft. 16, ~— gy Babu AN. 
g Ruknu’l-Irék. 8 Maqamu *1-Malakt. 175; »» Bobs *l-Wada‘. 
bh Spot called Mi‘jan. 9 Maqdmu 'l-Hanbali, 18 4, 4, Bobu’l-‘Wmrah, 
i Door, 10 Mimbar or Pulpit. 19; », DGby ‘z-Zeyidah, 
j Staircase to Roof. 11 Babu ’s-Satam. pr Shatbar. 29 4, 4, Madrasah Katl Beg. 
CATES. 
21 Babu 's-Salam. 28. Babu ’r-Rakinah. 35 Rabu ’l-Atike 
22 ,,. 'n-Nabi. 29 ~«,, =I -Jiyad. 36 =, ‘lAflah or Babu *lBasi- 
23 «4, «= 1-‘ Abbas. 80 ,,. *I-Ujlan or Babu ’sh-Shari* tigah. 
24 ,, ‘Aor Bini Hashim. 31 ,, ’l+-Umm Hani. 87, Kutubi. 
25 ,, ’a-Zaitor Babu’l-‘Ashrah. 82 ,, “l-Wadd'. 38 «=, «*x-Ziyddah or Babu ’I- 
2 ,, ‘l-Baghlah. 83 ,, Ibrahim or the Tadors, 7 Nadvwah, 
27 «;, +=«°5-Safe $4 ,, Bint Seaham. or Babv ‘l 39 ,, Paraibah. 


‘Umrah. 
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of the workmen have been placed upside down 
upon the shafts, [ observed about half-a- 
dozen marble bases of good Grecian workman- 
ship. A few of the msrbie columns bear 
Arahic¢ or Cufic inseviptions, in which I read 
the dates am. 863 and an. 762. A column 
on the east side exhibits a very ancient Cufie 
inscription, somewhat defaced, which I gould 
neither read nor copy. Those shafts, formed 
of the Makkan stone, cut principaliy from 
the side of the mountain near the Shubaikah 
quarter, are mostly in three pieces; but the 
marble shafts are in one piece. 

Some of the columns are strengthened with 
broad iren rings or baads, as in many other 
Saracen buildings of the Mast ; they were first 
employed here by Jbn Dhaher Berkouk, King 
of Egypt, in rebuilding the mosque, which 
nad been destreyed by fire in am. 802. 

This temple has been so often ruined and 
repaired, that ne traces of remote gntiqnity 
are to bs found about it. On the inside of 
the greet well which encloses the colonnadea, 
& single Avabie inscription is seen, in large 
characters, but containing merely the names 
of Muharamed and his immediate successors, 
Abii Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Ugman, and ‘AH. The 
name of Allah, in large characters, occurs 
also in several pletes On the outside, aver 
the gates, are long biscriptions, in the Sulusi 
character, commemorating the names of those 
by whom the gates were built, long and 
minute detziis of which are given by the his- 
torians of Makkah. 

The inseription on the gouth: side, over 
Babu Ibrahim, is most conspieucus; all that 
side wae rebuilt by the Ngyptian Soltan al- 
Ghauri, 4m. 906. Over the Babu Ali and 
Babu i-Abbas is a long inscription, also in 
the Sujusi character, placed there by Sultan 
Muréd ibn Sulaiman, 4.7. 984, after he had 
repaired the whole bnilding. Qutbu “d-din 
has given this inacription at length; it scev 
pies severzi pages im his history, and is a 
monument of the Sultan's vanity, This sidg 
of the mosune having escaped destruction 
in ap, 1628, the inscription remains unin- 
jared. 

Some parts of the walls and arches are 
gaudily painted, in stripes of yellow, red, and 
blue, as are also the minarsts. Paintings of 
flowers, in the usual Mustim atyle, are no- 
where seen; the floors of the colonnades are 
bere with large stones badly ceniented to- 
gether, 

Seven payed causeways lead from. -the 
colonnades towards the Ka‘bah, or holy 
house, in the centre. They are of sufficient 
breadth to admit four or five persons to walk 
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abreast. and they are elevated about nine 


inches above the ground. Between these 
causeways, which are covered with fine gravel 
or sand, grass appears growing in several 
places, produced by the zamzam water oozing 
cut of the jars, which are placed in the 
ground in long rows during fre day. The 
whole area of the mosque js upon a lower 
level than any of the streets surround- 
ing it. There is a descent of eight or ten 


steps frum the gates on the north side into 
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the platform of the colonnade, and of three 
or four steps from the gates, on the south side. 

Towards the middle of this area stands the 
Ka‘bah ; it is one hundred and fifteen paces 
from the north colonnade, and eighty-eight 
from the south. : 

For this want of symmetry we may readily 
account, the Ka‘bah having existed - priox to 
the mosque, which was built around it, and 
eniarged at different pees 

The Ka‘bah is an oblong massive structure, 
eighteen paces in length, fourteen in breadth, 
and from thirty-five to forty feet in height. 1 
took the bearing of one of its longest sides, 
and found it to be N.N.W 4W. It ig con- 
structed ef the grey Makkan stone, in large 
blocks of different sizes, joined together in 
very rough manzer. and with bad cement. 
It was entirely rebuilt as it now stands in 
A.D. 1627: the torrent, in the preceding year, 
bad thrown down three of its sides; and, prepa- 
ratory to its. re-erection, the fourth side was, 
according to Assami, pulled down, after the 
‘Ulama', or learned divines, had been con- 
sulted on the question. whether mortals 
might be permitted to destroy any part of 
the holy edifice without incurring the charge 
of sacrilege and infidelity. 

The Ka‘bah stands upon a base two feat 
in height, which presents a sharp inclined 
plane ; its roof being flat, it has at a distance 
the appearance of a perfect cube, The only 
door which affords entrance, and whicn is 
opened but two or three times in the year, 
is on the north side, and about ‘seven feet 
above the ground In entering it, therefore, 
wooden steps are used; of them I shall speak 
hereafter, In the frst periods of Islam, how- 
ever, whon it was rebuilt in aw. 64, by Ibn 
Zubair, Chief of Makkah, the nephew of 
‘Ayishah, it had two doors eyen with the 
ground-floor of the mosque, The present 
door (which, according to Azraqi, was brought 
hither from Constantinople in A.p. 1633), is 
wholly coated with-silver, and has several 
gilt ornaments. Upon ite threshold are 
placed every night various small lighted wax 
candles, and perfuming pans, filled with 
musk, sloe-wood, é&c. 

At the north-east corner of the Ka‘bah, 
near the door, is the famous “ Black Stono ” ; 
it forme a part of the sharp angle of the 
building, at four or five feet above the ground. 
It is an irregular oval, about seven inches in 
diameter, with an uiidulated surface, com- 
posed of about a doven smaller stones of dif- 
ferent sizes and shapes, well jomed. together 
with @ small quantity of cement, ahd per- 
fectly smoothed ; it looks as if the whole had 
been broken into many Pieces by a violent 
blow, and then united again. It is very dif- 
ficult to determine accurately the quality of 
this stone, which has: beer worn to its pre: 
Sent surface by the millions of touches and 
kisses it has received, ft appeared to me 
like a lava, containing several small extra 
heous particles, of 2 whitish and of-a yellow- 
ish substance. Its colour ig now a deep red- 
dish brown, a proaching to black ; iy is. gur- 
rounded on all sides by a border, composed 
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of a substance which I took to be a close 
cement of pitch and gravel, of a similar, but 
not quite the same brownish coleur. This 
border serves to support its detached pieces; 
it is two or three inches in breadth, and rises 
& little above the surface of the stone. Beth 
the border and the stone itself are encircled 
by a silver band, broader below than above 
and on the two sides, with 2 considerable 


swelling below, as if = part of the stone were | 


hidden under it. The lower part of the 
border.is studded with silver nails. 

In the south-east corner of the Ka‘bah, or, 
as the Arabs call it, Ruknu 1-Yamani, there 
is another stone, about five feet from the 
ground; it is one foot and a half in Jergth, 
and two inches in breadth, placed upright 
and of the common Makksh stone: This the 
people walking round the Ka‘bah touch only 
‘with the right hand; they do not kiss it. 

On the north side of the Ka‘bah just by its 


~ door, and close to the wall, is a slight hollow 


in the ground, lined with marble, and suf- 
ficiently large to admit of three persons 
sitting. Here it is thought meritorious to 
pray. The spot is called Mi‘jan, and sup- 
posed to be that where Abraham and his son 
Ishmael kneaded the chalk and mud which 
they used in building the Ka‘bah; and near 
this Mi‘jan the former is szid to have placed 
the large stone upon which he stood while 
working at. the masonry. On the basis of 
the Ka‘bah, just over the Mi‘jan, is an ancient 
Cufie inscription, but this I was unable to 
decipher, and ‘had no opportunity of copying 
iv. I do not find it mentioned by any of the 
hiStorians, 

On the west side of the Ka‘bah, about two- 
feet bolow its summit, is the famous Mi’zab, 
or water-spout, wdee 2 which the rain-water 
cellected on the roof of the building is dis- 
charged sé-as to fall upon the ground. It 
is about four feet in length,and six inches 
in breadth, as well as I could judge from 
below. with borders equal’ in height to its 
breadth. At the mouth hangs what is called 
the beard of the Mi’zab, a gilt board, over 
which the water fails. This spout was serit 
hither from Constantinople in a.u. 981, and is 
reported to be of pure gold. The pavement 
round the Katbah, below the Mi’zab, was laid 
down in A.H.- 820, and consists of various 
coloured stones, forming a very handsome 
specimen of mosaic. There are two large 
slabs of fine verde-antico in the centre, which, 


_ according to Makrizi, were sent thither as 


presents from Cairo in a.m. 241. This is the 
spot where, according to Muhammadan trg- 
dition, Ishmael, the son of Abraham, and his 
mother Hagar, sre buried; and here it is 
Meritorious for the pilgrim to recite a prayer 
of two rak‘ahs, 

On this west side is a semi-circular wall, 
the two extremities of which are in a line with 
the sides of the Ka‘bah, and distant from it 
three or four feet, leaving an opening which 
leads to the burying-place of Ishmael; The 


_. wall pears the name of Hetim, and the area 


which it encloses is ealled Hijr, or Hijru 


~ Tsma‘il,on account of its being ‘ separated” 
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-from the Ka‘bah; the wall itself, also, is 


sometimes so called; and the name Hatim is 
given by the historians to the apace of ground 
between the Ka‘bah and the wali on one side,. 


| and the Bi’rn ’z-Zamzam and Magamu Ibri- 


him on the other. The present Makkana, 
neers) apply the name Hatim to the wall 
only. 


Tradition says that the Ka‘bah once ex-~ 
tended as far as the Hatim, and that this 
side having fallen down just at the time of 
the Hajj, the expenses of repairing it were 
demanded from the pilgrims, under a pre- 
tence that the revenues of government were 


| not acquired ina manner sufficiently pure to 


admit of their application towards a pur- 
pose so sacred, whilst the money of the pil- 


‘grims would possess the requisite sanctity. 


The sum, however, obtained from them, 
proved very inadequate: all that could be 
done, therefore, was to raise a wall, which 
marked the space formerly occupied by the 
Ke‘bah. This tradition, although current 
among the Makkans, is at variance with his- 
tory, which declares that the Hijr was built 
by the Banii Quraish, who contracted the 
dimensions of the Ka‘bah, that it was united 
to the building by Hajjaj, and again sepa- 
rated from it by Ibn Zubair. 

Tt is asserted by Fasy, that a part of the 

Hijr, as it now stands, was never compre- 
hended within the Ka‘bab. The law regards 
it as a portion of the Ka‘bah, inasmuch as it 
is esteemed equally meritorious to pray in the 
Hijr as in the Ka‘bah itself; and the pilgrims 
who have not an opportunity of entering the 
latter, are permitted to affirm upon oath that 
they have prayed in the Ka‘bah, although 
they may have only prostrated themselves 
within the enclosure of the Hatim. The wall. 
is built of solid stone, about five feet in 
height, and four in thickness, cased all over 
with white marble, and.inscribed with prayers 
and invocations, noatly sculptured upon the 
stone in modern characters. These and the 
casing are the work of al-Ghauri, the Egyp- 
tian Sultan, in an, 917, as we learn from 
Quibn ’d-din. 
’ The walk round the Ka‘bah is performed 
on the outside of the wall—the nearer to it 
the better. The four sides of the Ka‘bah dre 
covered with « black silk stuff, hanging down, 
and leaving the roof bare. This curtain, or 
veil, is called kiswah, and renewed annually 
at the time of the Hajj, being brought from 
Cairo, where it is manufactured at the 
Sultan’s expense. On it are various prayers, 
imterwovon in the same colour as the stuff, 
and it is, therafore, extremely difficult to 
read them. A little above the middle, and 
running round the whole building, is a line of 
similar inecriptions, worked in gold thread. 
That part of theakiswah which covers the 
door is richly embroidered with silver. Open- 
ings ar left for the black stone, and the other 
in the south-east corner, which thus remain 
uncovered. 

The kiswah is always of the same form 
and pattern; that which I saw on my first 
visit to the mosque was in a decayed state, 
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and full of boles. On the 25th of the month 
Zi 1-Qadah, the old one is taken away; and 
the Ka‘bah continues without a cover for 
fifteen days. -[t is then said that “ The 
Ka‘bah has assumed the ¢hram,” which lasts 
until-thé tenth of Zu ’1-Hijjah, the day of the 
return of the pilgrims from ‘Arafah to Wadi 
Mina, when the new kiswah'is put on. During 
the first days. the new covering is tucked up 
by cords fastened on the roof, 50 as to leave 
the lower part of the building exposed: 
having remained thus ter many days, it is let 


down, and covers the wholé structure, being © 


then tied ta strong brass wings in the basis 
of the Ka‘bah. The removal of- the old kis- 
wah was performed in a- yery indecorous 
Manner; and a contest ensued among the 
pilgrims and the people of Makkal, both 
young and old, about a few rags of it. The 
pilgrims even collect the dust which sticks 
to the walls of the Kabah, under the kiswah, 
and sell it,’on their rettrn, ae a sacred 
relic. [KI8WAH. | 

At the wioment the building is uncovered 
and completely bare (‘uryan}, a crowa of 
women assemble round it, rejdicing with crie: 
called walwcalah. 

The black colour of the kiswah, covering 
a large eube in the midst of a vast square 
gives to the Ka‘bah, at first sight.a very 
Singular and imposing appearance: as it is 
not fastened down ‘tightly, the slightesi 
breeze causes it to move in slow undulations, 
which are hailed with prayers by the cungre- 
gation assembled round the building, ag a 
sign of the presence of itd guardian angels, 
whose wings, by their motion, are supposed 
to be the cause of the waving of the covering. 
Seventy thousand angels: have the Ka‘bah in 
their holy care, and are ordered to transport 
it to Paradise, when the trumpet of the Lass 
Judgment shall be sounded. 

The clothing vt the Ka‘bah waa an ancient 
custom of the Pagan Arabs. ‘he first kis- 
wah, says Azraqi, was pat on by Asad 
Tubba‘, one of the Himyarite kings of Yaman; 


before Islam, it had two coverings, one for - 


winter and the other for summer. In the 
early ages of Islam, it was sometimes white 
and sometimes red, and consisted of the richest 
brocade. In stibsequent times it was fur- 
nished by the different Sultans of Baghdad, 
Egypt, or Yaman, according to theit.respec- 


tive influence over Makkah prevailed; for . 


the clothing of the Ka‘bab appears to have 
always been considered as a proof of sove- 
reignty over the Hijaz. Kalaun, Sultan of 
Egypt, assumed to himself and successors 
the exclusive right, and from them the Sul- 
tans et Constantinople have inherited it. 
Kalaun appropriated the revenue of the two 
large villages, Bisaus and Sandabair. in 
Lower Egypt, to the expense of the Kiawah, 
and Sultan Sulaiman ibn Salim subsequently 
added several others; but the Ka‘bah has 
long been deprived of thig resonrre 

Round the Ka‘bah is a gudd pavement of 
marble, about eight, inches below the levei ot 
the great square; it was laid in a.m, 981, by 
order of the Sultan, and describes an irre. 
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gular oval: it is surrounded hy. thirty-two 
slender gilt pillars, or rather poles, between 
every two of which are suspended seven glass 
lamps. always lighted after sunset. Beyond 
the poies 1s a second pavewent.about eight 
paces ovoad, somewhat elevated above the 
first. but of coarser wock; then another. six 
inches lugher, and eighteen paces broad, upon 
whicii stand several sniali buildings ; beyond 
this is the gravelled ground, so that two 
broad steps may be said to lead trom the 
equare down to the Ka‘bah. The sinall 
buildings just mentioned, wich surround the 
Katbah, are the five Maqams, with the well 
of Zamzam, tue arch called Baba ’s-Salam 
(the Gate ot eace), and the muuhar (pulpit). 

Opposite the four sides of the Ka'bah stand 
four ovber small buildings, where the imams 
of the tour orthodox Muhammadan sects, the 
Hanafi. Shafid. Hanbali, and , Malaki, take 
their station, and guide the vougregation in 
their prayers. The Magamu ’I-Melaki, on 
the south, and that of Hanbah, opposite the 
Black Stone. ure small pavilions, open on ali 
sides, and supported by four slender pillars, 
with a light sloping roof, terminating in a 
point, exactly in the style of Indian pagodas. 

The Maqamu ’l-Hanafi, whichis the largest, 
being fifteen paces by eight, is open on all 
sides, and supported hy twelve small pillars; 
it has an upper storey, also open, where the 
Mu’azziu, who calls to prayers, takes his 
stand. This was first built in an 923, by 
Sultan Salim I:; it was afterwards rebuilt 
by Khushgildi, Governor of Jiddah, in AH. 
947; but all the four Maoams, as.they now 
stand, were built in a.m. 1074. Tne Magamu 
’sh-Shafi'i is over the well Zamzam, to which 
it serves as an upper chamber, 

Near their respective Maqams. the adhe- 
rents of the four different sects seat them- 
selyes for prayers. During my stav at Mak- 
kah, the Hanafis always began their prayer 
first: but, according to Muslim enstom, the 
Shafi‘is should pray tirst in the mosque, then 
the Hanatis, Malakis, and Hanbalis, The 
evening prayer if an exception, which the 
are all enjoined to utter together. The 
Magamu ‘l-Hanbali is the pluce where tire 
officers of government and other great people 
are seated during prayers; here the Pasha 
and the Sharif sre placed, and, in their 
absence the eunuchs of the temple. These 
fill the space under this Maqam in front, and 
bemind it the remale pilgrims who visit the 
teraple have their places assigned. to. which 
they repair phacipaliy for the. two evening 
prayers, few of them being seen inthe mosque 
at tue three other daily prayers. They also 
perform the tawaf, or walk round the Ka‘bah, 
but generally at night, though it is not un- 
common to see them walking in the daytime 
among the men. ; 

The present building whieh enc]gses Zam- 
zam, stands close by the Maqamu I-Hanbali, 
and waserected in a.H. 1072; "itis of a square 
shape, and of massive construction. with ap 
entrance to the north, oneuing into the room 
Which contains the well. This room is beaus 
tifully crnamented with marbles of various 
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colours; and adjoining to it, but having a 
separate. door, is a small room with a stone 
reservoir, which is always full of Zamzam 
water; this the pilgrims zet to drink by 
passmg their hand with a cup through an 
iron grated »pening, which serves as a win- 
dow, into-the reservoir, without entering the 
room, 

The mouth of the well 18 surrounded by a 
wall five feet in height, and abont ten feet in 
diameter. Upon this the people stand who 
draw up the water, in leathern buckets, an 
iron railing being so placed as to prevent 
theiy falling in. In Fasy’s time, there were 
eight: marble basins in this room for the pur- 
pose of ablution. 

From before dawn to near midnight, the 
well-room is constantly crowded with visitors 
Everyone is at liberty to draw up the water for 
himself, but the lebour is generally performed 
by persons placéd there on purpose, and paid 
by the mosque; they expect also a trifle from 
those who come-to drink; though they dare not 
‘demand it. I.have been more than once in 
the room.a quarter of an hour before I could 


get a draught of water, so great was the 


crowd, Jeyout pilgrims sometimes mount 
the wall and draw the bucket for several hours. 
in the hope ot thus-expiating their evil deeds. 
Before the Wahh&bi mvasion, the well Zam- 
zam belonged to the Sharif, and the water 
becoming thus a monopoly, was only to be 
purchased at a high price; but one of Sa‘id’s 
first orders, on his arrival at Makkah, was 
to abolish this traffic, and the holy water is 
now dispensed yratis. The Turks consider it 
a miracle that the water of this well never 
diminishes, notwithstanding the continual 
draught from it; There is certainly no dimi- 
nution im its depth, for, by an accurate inspec- 
tion of the rope by which the buckets are 
drawn up, I fouud that the same length was 
reqnired both at worning and evening, to 
reacn the suriace of the water. "pon in- 
qmry, L Jeayned irowm-one of the persons who 
had descended in the time of the Wahhabis to 
repair the masonry, that the water was flowing 
at the bottom, and that the well is therefore 
suppiied. by a subterraneous rivulet. The 
water is heavy to the taste, and sometimes in 
its colour resembles milk ; but it is perfectly 
sweet, and ditrers very much frem that of the 
brackish wells dispersed over the town. 
When first drawn up. it is slightly tepid, re- 
sembling, iu this respect, many other toun- 
tains of the Hijaz ’ 
'  YZamzam supplies the whole town, and there 
js scarcely one family that does not daily 
fill a jar with the water. This only serves. 
however, for drinking or for ablution as it is 
thought impious to employ water so sacred 
tor cnlinary: purposes or on commou occa- 
sions: Almost every pilgrim when ne repairs 
tothe mosque for evening prayer, has a jar 
of the water placed before him by those who 
earn their livelitood by performing this 
service. 
_ .The water is -distributed-in the mosque to 
_all who-are thirsty for a trifling fee, by water- 
- carriers: with large jars upou their backs; 
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these men are also paid by cheritable pilgrims 
for supplying the poorer ones with this holy 
beverage immediately before or after prayers: 

The water is regarded as an infallible cure 
for all diseases; and the devotees believe that 
the more.they drink of it, the better their: 
health will be, and their prayers the more 
aeceptable to the Deity. I have seen some of 
them at the well swallowing such 2 quantity 
of it, a8 I-should hardly have thought pos- 
sible. A man who lived in the same hcuse 
with me, and was ill of an intermittent fever, 
repaired every evening to Zamzam, and drank 
of the water till he was almost fainting ; after 
which he lay for several hours extended upon 
his back, on the payement-near the Ka‘bab, 
and then returned to renew his draught. When 
by this practice he was brought te the verge 
of death, he declared himself fully convmced 
that the increase of his illness proceeded 
wholly from his beiig unable to swallow a 
sufficient quantity of the water. Many pil- 
grims, not content with drinking it merely, 
strip themselves in the room, and have 
buckets of it thrown over them, by which 
chey helieve that he heart is purified as well 
as the outer body 

Few pilgrims quit Makkah witheut carry- 
ing away some of this water in copper or tin 
bottles, either for the purpose of makiig pre- 
sents, or for their own nse in case of illness, 
when they drink it, or for ablution -aiter 
death. I carried away four small bottles, 
with the intention of offering them as pre: 
sents to the Muhammadan kings in the black 
countries. I have seen it sold at Suez by 
pilgrims returning from Makkah, at the rate 
of one piastre for the quantity that filled a 
coffee-cup. 

The chief of Zamzam is one of the prine 
cipal ‘Ulama’ of Makkah. J need not re- 
mind the reader that Zamzam is supposed to. 
be the spring found in the wilderness by 
Hagar, at the moment when her infant son 
Ishmael was dying of thirst. It seems pro- 
bable that the town of Makkah owes its 
origin to this well... For many miles round, no 
sweet water is found, nor is there found in any. 
part of the adjacent country so copious @ 
supply: 

On the north-east side of Zamzam stand two 
smal! buildings, one behind the other, called 
al-Qubbatain; they are covered by domes 
painted in the same manner as the mosque, aud 
in-them are kept water-jars, lamps, carpets, 
mats, brooms, and other articles used in the 
very mosque. These two ugly buildings are 
injurious to the interior appearance of the 
building, their heavy forms and structure 
béing very disadvantageously contrasted with 
the light and airy shape of the Maqams.. I 
heard some pilgrims from Greece, men of 
better taste than, the Arabs, express their 
regret that the Qubbatain -should be’ allowed 
to disfigure the mosque. -T'heir‘contents might 
be deposited in some of the buildings adjoin- 
ing the mosque, of which they form no essen- 
tial part, no- religious importance , being 
attached to them. They. were built ‘by 
Kbushgildi, Governor of Jiddah. a.n. 947 
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one is called Qubbatn ‘l-‘Abbas, from having 
been placed on the site of a small tank, said 
to have been formed by al-‘Abbas, the uncle 
of Muhammad, 

‘A few paces west of Zamzam, and directly 
opposite to the door of the Ka‘hah, stands a 
ladder or staircase, which is moved up to the 
wall of the Ka‘bah, on the days when that 
building is opened, and by which the visitors 
ascend to the door; it is of wood, with some 
carved ornaments, moves on low wheels, and 


is sufficiently broad to admit of four persons © 


ascending abreast. The first ladder was sent 
hither from Cairo in a.u. 818, by Mu’yad Abi 
’n-Nagir, King of Egypt; for in the Hijaz, it 
seems, there has always been so great a want 
of artizans, that whenever the mosque re- 
quired any work if was necessary to have 
mechanics brought from Cairo, and even 
sometimes from Constantinople. 

In the same line with the ladder, and close 
by it stands a lightly-built, insulated, and 
circular arch, about fifteen feet. wide and 
eighteen feet high, called Babu 's-Salim, 
whieh must not be confounded with the great 
gate of the mosque bearing the same name, 
Those who enter the Bait lab for the first 
time, are enjoined to do so by the outer and 
inner Baba ’s-Salim; in’ passing under the 
latter, they are to exclaim, ‘'O God, may it 
be a happy entrance!” I do not know by 
whom this arch was built, but it appears to 
be modern, 

Nearly in front of the Babu 's-Salam and 
nearer to the Ka‘bah than any of the other 
surrounding buildings, stands the Maqamu 
Ibrahim. This is a small building, supported 
by six pillars about eight feet high, four of 
which are surrounded from top to bottom by 
a fine iron railing, which thus leaves tha 
space beyond the two hind pillars open; 
within the railing is a frame about five feet 
square, terminating in a pyramtidal top, and 
said to contain the sacred stone upon which 
Abraham stood when he built the Ka‘bah, 
and which, with the help of his son Tshmael, 
he had removed from hence to the place 
called Mi‘jan, already mentioned. The stone 
is said to have yielded under the weight of 


the Patriarck, and to preserve the impres- - 


sion of his foet still visible upon it; but no 
pilgrim has ever seen it, as the frame is 
always cutirely covered with a brocade of red 
silk richly embroidered. Persons are con- 
stantly seen beloré the railing, invoking the 
geod offices of Abraham, and a short prayer 
must be uttered by the side of the Magam, 
after the walk round the Ka‘bah is com- 
pleted. It is said that many of the Compa- 
nions, or first adhorents of Muhammad, were 
interred in the open space between this 
Magam and‘Zamzam, from which circum- 
Stance it is one of the most favonrite places 
of prayer in the mosque, In this part of the 
area, the Khalifah Sulaiman ibn ‘Abdj ‘I- 
Malik, brother of al-Walid, built a fine reser- 
voir, in a.n. 97, which was filled from a spring 
ast of ‘Arafat; but the Makkans dastroyed 
it after his death, on the pretence that the 
water of Zamzam was preferable 
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On the side of Maqimu Ibrahim, facing the 
middle part of the front ef the Ka‘bah, stands 
the Mimbar, or pulpit, of the mosque; it is 
elegantly formed of fine white marble, with 
meny sculptured ornaments, and was sent. as 
& present to the mosque in a.w. 969, by: Sul- 
tan Sulaiman ibn Salim. A straight narrow 
staircase leads up to the post of the khafib, 
or preacher, which is surmounted by a gilt 
polygonal pointed steeple, resembling an obe- 
lisk, Here a sermon is preached on Fridays, 
and on certain festivals; these, like the Fri- 
day sermons of all mosques in the Muham- 
madan countries, are usually of the same 
tenour, with some slight alterations upon 
extraordinary occasions. Before the Wah- 
habis invaded Makkah, prayers were added. 
for the Sultén and the Sharif; but these 
were forbidden by Sa‘tid. Since the Turkish 
conquest, however, the ancient custom has 
-been restored. The right of preaching in the 
Mimbar is vested in several of the first 
‘Ulama’ in Makkah they are always elderly 
persons, and officiate in rotation. In ancient 
times Mohammad himself, his successors, and 
the Khalifahs, whenever they came to Makkah; 
mounted the pulpit, and preached to the 
people. © 

The khatib, or preache#, appears in the 
Mimbar wrapped in a white cloak, which 
covers his head and body, and with a stick 
in hand; a practice observed also in Eeyrt 
and Syria, in memory of the first age of Islam. 
when the preachers found it necessary to be 
armed, from fear of being surprised. As in 
ether mosques, two green flags are placed on 
each side of him. 

About the Mimbar, the visitors of the 
Ka‘bah deposit their shoes; as it is neither 
permitted to walk round the Ka‘bah with 
covered feet, nor thought decent-to carry the 
shoes in the hand, as is done in other mosques. 
Several pérsons keep watch over the shoes, 
for which they expect a small present; but 
the vicinity of the holy temple does not inti- 
midate the dishonest, for I tost successively 
from thie spot three new pairs of shoes; and 


the same thing happens to many pilgrims. 


I have now described all the buildings 
within the enclosure of the temple. 

The gravel-ground, and part of the adjoin- 
ing outer pavement of the Katbah is covered, 
at the time of evening prayers, with carpets 
of from sixty to eighty feet in.length, and four 
feet in breadth, of Egyptian manufacture, 
which are rolled up after prayers The 
greater part af the pilgrims bring their own 
carpets with them. The more distant parts 
of the area, and the floor under the colon 
nade, are spread with mats brought. from 
Souakin; the latter situation being the usual 
place for the performance of the mid-day 
and afternoon prayers. Many of these mats 
are presented to the mosque by the pilgrims, 
for which they have in return the satisfaction 
of sesing their names inseribed on them in. 
large characters. 

At sunset, great numbers assemble for the 
first evening prayer; they form themseives 
into several wide circles. sometimes ag many 
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astwenty, around the Ka‘bah, as a common 
centre before which every person makes his 
prostration; and thus, as the Muhammadan 
doctors observe, Makkah is the only spot 
throughout the world in which the true be- 
ever can, with propriety, turn during his 
prayers towards any point of the compass. 
The Imam takes his post near the gate of the 
Ka‘bah, and his genuflexions are imitated by 
the whole assembled multitude. The effect 
of the joint prostrations of six -or eight thou- 
sand persons, added to the recollection of the 
distance and various quarters from whence 


they come, or for what-purpose, cannot fail 


to impress the most cool-minded spectator 
with some degree of awe, At night, when 
the lamps are lighted, and numbers of devo- 
tees are performing the Tawaf round the 
Katbah, the sight of the busy crowds, 
the voices of the Mutawwifs, intent upon 
making themselves heard by those to whom 
they recite their prayers, the loud conversa- 
tien of many idle persons, the running, play- 
ing, and laughing of boys, give to the whole 
& very different appearance, and one more 
resembling that of a place of public amuse- 
ment. The crowd, however, leaves the mosque 
about nine o’clock, when it again becomes 
the piace of silent meditation and prayer to 
the few visitors who are led to the spot by 
sincere piety, and not worldly motives or 
fashion. 

There is an opinion prevalent at-Makkah, 
founded on holy tradition, that the mosque 
will contain any number of the faithful; and 
that if even the whole Muhammadan com- 
munity weré to enter at once, they would all 


find room. in it to pray. The goardian angels, — 


it ig said, would invisibly extend the dimen- 
sions of the building, and diminish the size 
of each individual. The fact is, that during 
the most numerous pilgrimages, the mosque, 
which can contain, I believe, about thirty-five 
thousand persons in the act of prayer, is 
never half-filled. Even on Fridays, the 
greater part of the Makkans, contrary to the 
injunctions of the law, pray at home, if at 
all, arid many pilgrims follow their example. 
Icould never count more then ten thousand 
individuals in the mosque at ona time, even 
after the return from ‘Arafat, when the whole 
‘body ot pilgrims was collected for a few days 
in and ahout the city. 
At every hour of the day persons may be 
seen under the colonnade, occupied in read- 
_ing the Qur’an and other religious books; 
and here many poor Indians, or negroes, 
spread their mats, and pass the hole period 
of their residence at Makkab. Here they 
both eat and sleep ; but.cooking is not allowed. 
During the hours of noon, many persons come 
to repose berleath the cool shade of the 
yaulted roof of the ¢olonnade; a ustom 
which not only accounts for the mode of con- 
Struction observed in the old Muhammadan 
temples of Egypt and Arabia, but for that 
also of the ancient Egyptian temples, the 
_ immense porticoes of which were probably 
left pen to the idolatrous natives, whose 
mud-billt houses could afford them but 
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an imperfect refuge against the mid-day 
heats. 
It is only during the hours of prayer that 
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| the. great mosques of these countries partake 


of the sanctity of prayer, or in any degree 
Seem to be regarded as conseerated places. 
In al-Azhar, the first mosque at Cairo, I have 
seen boys crying pancakes for sale, barbers 
shaving their customers, and many of the 
lower orders eating their dinners, where, 
during prayers, not the slightest motion, nor 
even whisper, diverts the attention of the 
congregation, Nota sound but the voice of 
the Imam, is heard during prayers in the 
great mosque at Makkah, which at other 
times is the place of meeting for men of busi- 
ness to converse on their affairs, and is some- 
times so full of poor pilgrims, or of diseased 
persons lying about under the colonnade, in 
midst of their miserable baggage, as to have 
the sppearance of a hospital rather than a 
temple Boys play inthe great square, and 
setvants carry luggage across it, to pass 
by the nearest route from one part of the 
town to the other. In these reapects, the 
temple of Makkah resembles the other great 
mosques of the East. But the holy Ka‘bah 


. 48 rendered the scene of such indecencies and 


criminal acts, as cannot with propriety he 
more particularly noticed: They are. not 
anly practised here with impunity, but, it may 


| be said, almost publicly; aud niy indignation 


has often been excited, on witnessing abomi- 
nations which called forth from other passing 
spectators nothing more than a laugh or a 
slight reprimand. , 

In several parts of the colonnads, public 
schools sre held, where young children are 


. taugbt to spell and read ; they ore most aoisy 


groups, and the schoolmaster’s stick is ip 
constant action. Some learned men of Mak- 


| keh deliver lectures on religicus subjects 


every afternoon under the colonnade, but the 
auditors are seldom numerous. On Fridays, 
after prayer, some Turkish ‘Ulama’ explain 
to their countrymen assembled around them 
a few chapters of the Qur’an, after which 
each of the audience kisses the hand of the 
expositor, and drops money into his cap. 1 
particularly admired the fiuency of apeech of 
one of these ‘Ulama’, although I did not un- 
derstand him, the lecture being delivered in 
the Turkish language. His goesticuiations: 
and the inflexions of his voice, wore most. 
expressive ; but, like an actor on the stage, 
he would laugh and cry in the same minute, 
and adapt his features to his purpose in the 
most skilful manner. He was 4 riative of 
Brosa, and amassed a. considerable sum: of 
money. 

Near the gate of the mosque called Babu 
’s-Salam, a few Arab shaikhs daily take their 
seat, with their inkstand and paper, ready to 
write, for any applicant, letters, accounts, 
contracts, or any similar document. 

They also dealin written charms, like those 


| current in the Black countries, such &s amu- 


lets, love-receipts, &c. They are principally 
employed by Bedouins, and demand an exor- 
bitant remuneration. 
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Winding sheets (kafan) and other linen 
washed iu the waters of Zamzam, are con- 
Stantly seen hanging to dry between the 
columns. Many pilgrims purchase at Mak- 
kah the shroud in which they wish te be 
buried, and wash it themselves at the well of 
Zamzam, supposing that,.if the corpse. be 
wrapped in linen which hag been wetted with 
this holy -water, the peace of the soul after 
death will be more effectually secured. Some 
pilgrims make thig linen an article of traffic. 

Makkah generally, but the mosque in par- 
ticular, abounds in flocks of wild pigeons, 
which sre considered to he the inviolable 
pioperty of the temple, -and are called the 
pigeons of the Baitu ‘Hah. Nobody dares to 
kili any of- them, even when they enter the 
private houses. In the square of the mosyue. 
Several small stone basins are regularly Glled 
with water for their use; here, also, Arab 
women expose for sale, upon =mall straw 
mats, corn and durrah, which the pilgrims 
purcgase, and throw to the pigeons. I have 
seen gonte of the public women take this 
mode of exhibiring themselves, and of bar- 
gaining with the pilgrims, under pretence of 
selling them corn for the sacred pigeons. 

The gates of the mosque are nineteen .in 
nurober, and are distributed about it. with- 
out any order oy symmetry. The principal 
of these gates are: on the uorth side. Babu 
’s-Salam. by which every pilgrim enters the 
mosque: Babu ‘--Abbas; Babu ’n-Nabi, by 
which Muhammad is said to have always 
éntered the mosque; Babu ‘Ali, On the 
east side: Babu Zai. or Babu ‘l-‘Ashrah, 
through which the ten first adherents of Mu- 
hammad used to enter; Babu ’s-Safa: two 
gates called Bibana 'sh-Sharif, opposite the 
palaces of the Sharif. On the south side: 
Babu Lbrahim, where the colonnade projects 
beyond the straight line of the columus, and 
forms e small square’ Babu ’l-‘Umrah, 
through which it is necessary vo pass, on 
visiting the ‘Umrah. On the west side: 
Babu z-Ziyadah, forming a projecting square 
Similar to. that at Babu Ibrahim, but larger. 

Most of these yates have high-pointed 
arches, hnt a few round arches are seen 
among them, which, like all the arches of 
this kiud in the Hijaz, are nearly semicircular. 
They are without any ornament, except the 
Inseimption on the exterior, which commento-: 
rates the name of the builder: and they are 
all posterior in date to the fourteenth cen- 
tury As each gate consists of two or three 
arches, or divisions, separated by narrow 
walls, these divisions are counted in the 
enumeration of the gates leading into the 
Ka‘bah. and thus make up the number thirty- 
nine. 

There being no doors to the gates, the 
mosqne i8 Consequently vper at all times. I 
have crossed at every hour of the night. end 
always found people there, either at prayers 
or walking about, 

The outside walls of the mosque are those 
oi the houses which surround it on all sides. 
These houses belonged originally to the 
mosque; the greater part are now the pro- 
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perty of individuals, who have purchased 
them, They are let out to the richest. pil- 
eer at very high prices, as much as five 
hundred piastres being given, during the -pil- 
srimage, for a good apartment, with windows 
opening into the mosque. Windows have, in 
consequence, been opened in many parts. of 
the walls, on a level with the street, end above 
that of the floor of the colonnades. Pilgrims 
living in these apartments are allowed .to 
perform the Friday’s prayers at home. be- 
cause, hiaving the Ka‘bah in. view from the 
windows, they are supposed to -be: in’ the 
mosque jtself, and to join in prayer those 
assembled within the-temple. Upon a level 
with the ground-floor of the colonnades, and 
opening into them, are small apartments 
formed in the walls, having the appearance of 
dungeons, these have remained the property 
of the mosque, while the houses above them 
belong to private individuais. They are let 
out to watermen, who deposit in them the 
Zamzam jars, or to less dpulent pilgrims who 
wish to live in the mosque. Some of. the 
Surrounding honses still belong to the mosque, 
and were originally intended for public schools, 
as-their name of Madrasah implies: they are 
now all let out to pilgrims. in ane. of the 
largest of them, Muhammad ‘Ali Pashe 
lived ; in another Hasan Pasha. 

Close to Babu Ibrahim is a large iadra- 
sah, now the property of Saiyid Ageyl, ane of 
the principal merchants of the town, whose 
warehouse opens into the mosque. ‘This 
person, who is aged, has the reputation of 
great sanctity ; and it is said that the hang 
of the Sharif Ghalib, when once in the act of 
collaring him for refusing to advance some 
money, was momenterily struck with palsy 
He has evening assemblies in his house, where 
theological books are read, and religions 
topics discussed. 

Among ather buildings forming the enclo- 
sure of the mosqué, is the Mihkam, or house 
of justice, close by the Babu ’z-Ziyadah ; it 
is a fine, firmly-built structure, with lofty 
arches in the interior, and has a row of high 
windows looking into the: mosque. It is in- 
habited by the Qazi. Adjoining to it stands 
a large Madrasah, enclosing @ sqnare, known 
by the name of Madrasah Sulaiman, built by 
Sultan Sulaiman and his son Salim IL, in 
4.8. 973, It is always well filled with Turkish 
pilgrims, the friends of the Qazi. who dis 
poses of the lodgings, 

The exterior of the mosque is adorned. with 
seven minarets, irregularly distributed: 1. 
Minaret of Babu Bameab : 2. of Babu ‘ss 
Salam; 3. of Babu ‘Ali; 4. of Babu 'l-Wadat: 5. 
of Madrasah Kail Beg ; 6. of Babu ’2-Ziyadah ; 
#. of Madrasah Sultan Sulaiman, - ‘They are 
quadrangular or round steeples, in no way 
differing from other minarets. The entrance 
to them is froin the. different buildings round 
the mosque, which they adjoin. A beautiful 
view of the busy crowd below is obtained by 
ascouding the most. northern one.- (Taken. 
with slight alterations, chiefly in the Spelling 
of Arabic words and names, from Burek« 
hardt's Travels in Arabia vol. i. p. 243.) 
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Mr Sale says: “The temple of Meces 
was 4 place of worship, and in singular vene- 
ration with the Arabs trom great. antiquity. 
and many centuries before Muhammad. 
Though it was most probably dedicated: at 
first vo an idolatrous use, yet the Muhamma- 
dans are generally persuaded thatthe Ka*bah 
is almost coeval with the world: for they say 
that Adam, after his expulsion from Paradise, 
begged of God that he might erect a build- 
ing like that. he had seen there, called Baitu.’1- 
Ma‘miir, or the frequented house, and al Dorah. 
towards which he might direct his prayera 
and which he might. compass, as-the angels 
do the celestial one. Whereupon God let 
down 4 representation of that house in curtains 
of light, and set it in Mecea, perpendicu- 
larly under its original, ordering'the patriarch 
to. turn towards, it when he prayed, and to 
compass it by way of devotion. After 
Adam’s death, hia son Seth built a house in 
the same form, of stone. and clay, which being 
destroyed hy the Deluge, was rebuilt by Abra- 
ham and Ishmael at Gods. command, in the 
place where the former had stood, and after 
the same model, they being directed therein 
hy revelation. 

“ After this edifice had undergone several 
reparations, it was, a few years after the 
birth-of Muhammad, rebuilt by the Quraish 
on the old foundation, and afterwards re- 
paired by Abdnliah Ibn Zubair,’ the Khalif 
of Mecca; and at length again rebuilt by 
Yusuf, surnamed a) Hijaj Ibn Yusuf, in the 
Seventy-fourth year of the Hijrah, with some 
alterations. in the form wherein it now re- 
mains. Some years after, however, the 
Khalif Harun al Rashid (or, as others write, 
his father al Mahdi, or his grandfather al 
Manaur) intended again to change what had 
been altered by al Hijaj,and to reduce the 
Ka‘bab to the old form in which it was left 
by Abdullah. but was dissuaded. froni. med- 
dling with it, lost. so holy a piace should 
become the sport of princés, and. being new - 
modelled. atter everyone’s fancy, should lose 
that reverence which was justly paid it. But 
netwithstanding the antiquity and holiness of 
this building, they have a prophecy by tradi- 
tion from Muhanad, that in the last times 
the Ethiopians shall come and utterly demo- 
lish it, atter. which it will-not be rebuilt again 
tor ever.” (Lrel. Dss., p. 83). 

The foltowing are the references to the 
Sacred Mosque in the Qur’an :— 

$surab ij. 144,145: From whatever place 
thou somest forth, then turn your face to- 
wards the Sacred Mosque : for this is a duty 
enjoined by thy Lord; and God 1s not inat- 
teutive to you: doings. And from whatever 
place thou comest forth, then turn thy face 
toward the macred Mosque: and wherever ye 
be, to that part turu your faces, that men 
have no cause of dispute against you” 

Sirah v. 2: “O Believers! violate neither 
the riter of God, nor the. gacred month, nor 
the offering, nor its ornaments, nor those who 
press on tothe Sacred Mosque, seeking favour 
from their Lord and His good pleasurein them.” 

Sirah viii. 38-35: “ Bat God chose not to 
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chastise them while thou wast with them. nor 
would God chastise them when they sued for 
pardon. But because they debarred the faithful 
from the Sacred Mosque, albeit they-are not 
its guardians, nothing is there on their part 
why God should not chastise them. ‘I'he 
God-fearing only:aro. its guardians; but most 
of them know it not And their prayer at 
the house is no-other than whistling through 
the fingers and clapping of the hands— 
‘Taste then the torment, for that ye have 
been unhelievers. 

Sirah ix. 7:.“ How: shall they who add 


| gods to God bein leayue with. God.and with 


His Apostle, gave those with wham ye made 
a. lengue at the Sacred Mosque’ So long as 


' they are.true to you, be ye true to them: for 


God loveth those who.tear Him 

Sirah 1x. 28: ¢O Believers! only they who 
join gods with God are‘unclean! Let than 
not, therefore, after this their year, come near 
the Sacred Mosque. And if ye fear want, 
God, if He please. will enrich you of His 
abundence: for Ged is Knowing, Wise.” 

Strah xvii. 1; “Glory be to Him: who car- 
ried his servant by night from the Sacred 
Mosque.to the temple that is more remote 
(i.e. Jerusalem), whose precinct we have 
blessed, that we might show him. of our signs } 
for He is the Hearer, the Seer.” 

Surab xxii. 25: “ From the Sacred Mosque 
which we have appointed to all men, alike 
for those who abide therein, and for the 
stranger” 

Sarah xlviii..25: “ These are they who be- 
lieved not. and kept you away from the 
Saéred Mosque,.as well as the offering which 
was prevented from reaching the place of 
sacrifice ” 

Strah xlviii. 27: Now hath God in truth 
made good'to His Apostle the dream zn which 
he satd, ‘Ye shall surely enter the Sacred 
Mosque, if God will, in full security, having 
your heads shaved and your hair cut: ys 
shall not fear; for He knoweth what ye know 
not; and He hath ordained you, beside this, 
a speedy victory.” 


at-MASJIDU ’L-JAMIS (aga, 

lett). Lit. The collecting mosque.”” 

title given to the chief mosque of any city: 
in which people assemble for the Friday 
prayer and khetbah. -[KNUTBAH.] 


MASJIDU ’L-IKHAIF (s-—-< 
ea.a3}), A mosque at Mina, three 
miles from Makkah. Here, according to the 
Arabs, Adam is buried, “bis head being at 
one end of a long-wall, and his feet at another, 
whilst the dome cuvers- his emphalic region,” 
(Burton’s Pilgrimage, vol, ii. p. 203.) 


MASJIDU ’N-NABE (31 rage), 
“ The Prophet’s Mosque” at.al-Madinah. ° It 
is held to be the second mosque in Islam in 
poiut of seniority, and the samé, or, accord- 
ing to others the first, in dignity, ranking 
with the Sacred Mosque at Makkal 

The following is- Captain R. ¥..Burton’s 
aecount of its history :— 
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“Mnhammad ordered to erect a place of 
worship there. sent for the youths to whom 
it belonged and certain Ansar, or auxiliaries, 
their guardians; the ground was offered to 
him in free gift, but he insisted upon pur- 
chasing it, paying more than its value 
Having caused the soil to be levelled and the 
trees to be felled, he laid the foundation of 
the first mosque. 

“Th those times of primitive simplicity its 
walla were made of rough stone and unbaked 
bricks, and trunks of date-trees supported a 
palm-stick roof, coneerning which the Arch- 
angel Gabriel delivered an order that it should 
not: be higher than seven cubits, the eleva- 
tion of Solomon’s temple. All ornament was 
strictly forbiddes; The Ansar, or men of 
Medinah, and the Muh§jirin, or fugitives from 
Mecca, carried the building materials in their 
arms from the cemetery Baki‘, near the well 


there might be no difficulty in ascertaining 
its true position: 

“After the capture of Kbaiber in a.n. 7, 
the Prophet and his first three successors 
restored the mosque, but Muslim historians 
do not consider this a second foundation, 
Muhammad laid the first briek, and Aba- 
Horayrah declares that he saw him carry 
heaps of building material piled ap to his 
breast, The Khalifahs, each in the turn of 
his succession, placed: a brick close to that 
laid by the Prophet, and aided him in raising 
the walls. Tabrani relates that one of the 
Ansar had a house adjacent, which Muham- 
mad wished to make part of the Place of 
prayer; the proprietor was offered in ex- 
ohange for it a bome in Paradise, which he 
gently rejected, pleading poverty. His ex- 
cuse was admitted, and ‘Usman, after pur- 
chasing the place for 10,000 dirhams, gave it 
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of Aiyiib, north of the spot where Ibrahim’s 
mosque now stands, and the Prophet was to 
be seen aiding them in their labours, and re- 
ci ng for their encouragement : 


‘O Allah! there is no good but the good of 
futurity ; ; 
Then have mercy upon my Ansar and 
Muhajirin.” 

“The length of this mosqne was fifty-four 
cubits from north to south, and sixty-three 
in breadth, and it was hemmed in by houses 
on all sides save the western. Till the seven- 
teenth month of the new ora. the congrega- 
tion faced towards the northern wall. After 
that time a fresh ‘revelation’ turned them 
in the direction of Makkah—southwards; on 
which ovcasion the Archangel Gabriel de- 
scended and miraculously opened through 
the hills and wilds a view of the Ka‘bah, that 


to the Prophet on the long credit originally 
offered. The mosque was a Square of 100 
cubits. Like the former building, it had three 
doors : one on the south side, where the 
Mihrabu 'n-Nabawi, or the « Prophets niche,” 
now is, another in the place of the present 
Babu ’r Rahmak, and the third at the Babu 
‘Usman, now called the « Gate of Gabriel,” 
Instead of a mihrah or prayer niche, a latge 
block ot eh direéted the congregation. At 
first it was placed against the northern wail 
of the mosque. and it was Temoved to the 
Southern when Makkah became the Qiblan. 
In the beginning the Prophet, whilst preacn- 
ing the khutbah. or Friday serrion, leaned, 
-when fatigued, against a post. The mimbar, 
or pulpit, was the invention of a Madinah 
man of the Banii Najjar, Tt was a wooden 
frame, two cubits long by one broad, with 
three steps, each one span high; on the top- 
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most of these the Prophet sat wheu he re- 
quired rest. The pulpit assnmed its present 
form about a.a. 90, during the artistic reign 
of Walid. 

“In this mosque Muhammad snent the 
greater part of the day with his companions. 
conversing, instructing, and comforting the 
poor. Hard by were the abodes of his wives, 
his family, and his principal friends. Here 
he prayed, hearkening to the Azan, or devo- 
tion, call, from the roof.. Here -he received 
worldly euvoys and embassies, and the nea- 
venly messages conyeyed by the Archangel 
Gabriel. And within a few yards of the hal- 
lowed spot, he died, and found. it is supposed, 
a grave. 

“The theatre of events so- important to 
Islam, could not be allowed—especially as. no 
divine decree forbade the change—to remain 
in its pristine lowliness.. The first. Khalifah 
contented himself with merely restoring some 
ofthe. palm: pillare. which had fallen to the 
ground. ‘Umar, the second successor.. sur- 
rgunded the Hujrah, or ‘Ayishah's chamber. 
in which the Prophet was buried, with a mud 
wall, and in A.W. 17, he enlarged the mosque 
to 140 cubits by 120, taking in ground. on all 
Sides except the eastern, where stood- the 
abodes of the ‘Mothers of the Moslems’ 
(Ummu 'l-Mu'minin). Outside tire northern 
wall he erected a suffah,-called Batha—a 
raised. bench -of wood, earth, or stone, upon 
which the people might recreato themselves 
with conversation and quoting poetry. for the 
mosque was now becoming a place of peculiar 
reverence to men. 

=The second Masjid was erected a.H. 29 
by the third Khalifah, ‘Usman, who, regard- 
less of the clamours of the people, overthrew 
the old one, and extended the building greatly 
towards the north, and a little towards the 
west; but he did not remove the castern. limit 
on account of the private houses, He madz 
the roof of Indian teak, and erected walls of 
hewn. and carved stone. These innovations 
caused some excitement, which le allayed by 
quoting a tradition of the Prophet, with one 
of which he appears perpetually to have been 
prepared. The saying in question was, ac- 
cording to some, ‘ Were this my mosque ex- 
tended to Safa, ii verily would still be my 
mosque’; according is others, Were the 
Prophet's mosque.extended to Zi ‘I-Hulafa it 
would still‘be his,” But ‘Usmian’s skill in the 
quotation of tradition did not prevent the 
new building being in part a cause of his 

‘death, It was finished on the ist Muharram. 
A.H. 30, 

“At length; Islam, grown splenait and 
powerful, determined to surpass other nations 
in the magnificence of its public buildings 
In aan. 38, Al- Walid the First. twelfth Khalifat 
of the Ban? Umayath ruce. aiter building th- 
noble’ Jémi'-Masjid of the Omimiades at Da 
mascns, determined tc display his liberality 
at al-Madinab. The governor ot the place, 
‘Umar ibn ‘Abdu }-Aziz, was directed to buy for 

7,000 dinars all the hovels of raw brick. tha 
* hedged in the eastern side of the old mosque 
_ Thoy were iithabited by descendants of the 
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Prophet and of the early Khalitahs, and iv 
more than one case; the ejection of the holy 
tenantry was effected with considerable dif- 
ficulty. Some of the women (ever the most 
obstinate on such occasions) refused to take 
money, and Utnar was foreed to the objec- 
tionable measure of turning them ont of doors 
with exposed faces in full day. ‘The Greek 
Emperor, applied to by the magnificent Kha- 
lifah,-sent immense presents. silver lamp 
chains, valuable curiosities, forty loads of 
smigil cnt stones for pietra-dura, and a sum 
of 80,000 dinars. or, ag others sav. 40,000 
mishkals of gold. He algo despatched forty 
Coptic and. forty Greek artists to curva the 
marble pillars and the casings of the walls, 
and to superintend the gilding and the mosaic 
work. 

‘6 Qne of. these Christians was beheaded for 
sculpturing a hog on the Qiblah wall. and 
another, in an attenipt to detile the roof, fell 
to the yround, and hié brainy were dashed 
out. The remainder apostatized, bnt this did 
not prevent the older Arabs marmuriug that 


‘their mosque had been turned into a kunisah 


(or Church). The Hujrah, or chamber. where. 
by Muhammad's permission, ‘Izrail, the Angel 
of Death, separated his soul from his body, 
whilst his head was lyiug inthe lap of Ayishah, 
his fayourite wife, was now fcr the first time 
taken into the mosque. The raw brick. en- 


-ceinte which surrounded the three graves was 


exchanged for one of carved stone, enclosed 
by an outer precinct with a narrow passage 
between... These double walls -were either 
without 2 door, or had only a small blocked- 
up wicket on the northern side; and from that 
day ¢a.8, 90,0 one has been able to approach. 
the sepulchre. A minaret wes erected at each 
corner of the mosque. The building was en- 
larged to 200 cubita by 167, and was Anished 
in 4. 91. When Walid, the Khalifah, 
visited it in state, he inquired of his leute- 
nant why greater magnificence had not been 
displayed in the erection ; upon which ‘Umar 
informed him, to his. astonishment, that the 
walls. alone had cost 45,000 dinars 

_“ The fourth mosque was erected in a.H. 191, 
by el-Mahdi, third prince of the Banti ‘Abbas 
or Baghdad Khalifahs—celebrated in history 
only for spending euormous sums upon a pil- 
grimage. Heenlarged the building by adding 
ten handsome pillars of carved marble, with 
gilt capitals, on the northern side, In 4B. 
202. al-Ma’miin made further additions to this 
mosijue, 

“ Tt was trom al~-Mahdi's Masjid that Hakim 
jbn Atri ‘Wak. the third Fatimite Khalifah of 
Egypt, and the deity of the Druse sect, de- 
termined to steal the bodies of the Prophet 
aud his two companions. About AH. 412, he 
sent emussaries to #]-Madinah; the attempt, 
however, failed, and the would be violators 
of the tomb fost their lives. It is generally 
supposed that Hakim’s object was to transfer 
the visitation to his own capital; but in one 
so manifestly insane it is difficult to discoyer 
the spring of action. Two Christians, habited 
like Maghrabi pilgrims, in a.m, 550, dug a 
mine from a neigbbouring house -into the 
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temple. Yhey were discovered, beheaded, 
and burned to ashes. In relating these events, 
the Muslim historians mix up many foolish 
preternaturalisms with credible matter.’ At 
last, to prevent a recurrence of such sacrile- 
gious attempts, Maliku ‘l-Adil N iru,’d-din, of 
the Baharite Mamluk Sultans. or, according 
to others, Sultan Nara’d-din Shahid Mahmid 
bin Zengi, who, warned by a vision of the 
Prophet, had, started for al-Madingh only in 
time to discover the two Christians, sur- 
rounded the holy place with a deep trench, 
filled with molten lead. By this means Abi 


Bakr and ‘Umar, who had ran considerable 


risks of their own, have ever since been 
enabled to occupy their last-home undisturbed. 

“Tn a.n. 654, the fifth mosque was erected 
in consequence of a fire, which some authors 
attribnte to a volcano that broke out close to 
the town in terrible eruption; others, with 
more fanaticism and less probability, to the 
schismatic Bani, Husain, thes the guardians 
of. the tomb. On this occasion the Hujrah 
was saved, together with the old and vener- 
able copies of the Qur’an there deposited, 
especially the Cufic MSS., written by Usman, 
the third Khalifah, The piety of three sove- 
reigns, Musta‘sim (last Khalifah of Baghdad) 
Muzatir Shems-ud-din-Yisuf, chief of Ya- 
man, and. Zahir Beybars, Baharite Sultan. of 
Egypt, completed the work in AH. 688. 
This building was enlarged and beautified by 
the princes of Egypt, and lasted upwards of 
200 years. 

“The sixth mesque was dvilt, almost as it 
now stands, by Kaid Bey, nineteenth Sultan 
of the Circasian Mamluk mine of Egypt, in 
4.H. 888. Musta‘sim's mosque had been struck 
hy lightning during a storm; thirteen men 
were killed at. prayers, and the destroying 
element apared nothing but the interior of the 
Hujrah. The railing and dome were restored : 
niches and @ pulpit were sent from Cairo, 
and the gates and mitiarets were distributed, 
as they are-now. Not content with this, Kaid 
Bey established ‘waqf’ (bequests) and pen- 
sions; and introduced order among the atten- 
dants on the tomb. In the tenth century, 
Sultan Sulaiman the Magnificent paved with 
fine. white marble the Rauzeh o: garden, 
which Kaid Bey, not daring to alter, had 
left. of earth, and crected the fine minaret 
that bears his name, During the dominion 
of the later Sultans and of Mohammad Ali, a 
few trifling presents of lamps, carpets, wax 
candles, and chandeliers, and. a few immate- 
rigl alterations have been made.” (See Per- 
sonal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to El Medi- 
nah and Meccah, by Richard F. Burton, 2nd 
edition, vol. i. p. 345.) 


MASJIDU ’T-TAQWA (s-g—.e 
csp81). Lit. “The Mosque of Piety.” 
The mosque at Quba’, a place about three 
miles south-east of al-Madinah. It was here 
that it is said that the Prophet’s camel, al- 
Qaswa rested on its way from Makkah to a]- 
Madinah, on the occasion of the Flight. And 
when Muhammad desired the Companions to 
menat the camol, Abii Bakr and ‘Umar did 80, 


MAULID 


but she still remained on the ground; but 
when ‘Ali obeyed the order, she arese. Here 
the Prophet decided to erect a place for 
prayer. It was the first mosque: erected: in 
Islam. Muhammad laid the first brick, and 
with an iron javelin marked out the direction 
for prayer. Tho Prophet, during his resi-. 
dence at al-Madinah, used to visit it once a 
week on foot, and he always made a point of 
praying there the morning prayer on the 7th 
of Ramazan. A prayer in the mosque of Quba’ 
is said to be equal in merit to a Lesser Pil- 
grimage to Makkah. and the place itself -bears 
rank after the mosques of Makkeh 4nd al- 
Madinah anda before that of Jerusalem. It 
was originally a square pbuilding of very 
small size, but the Khalifah ‘Usman onlarged 
it. Sultih ‘Abdu 1-Hamid rebuilt the placa, 
but it has no pretensions to grandeur. (See 
Burton's Pilgrimage, vol. i. p. 390;,) 


MASNUN (yy—). That which is 
founded upon the precept or practice of Mu- 
hammad. [SUNNAH.] 


AL-MATIN (yest). “The Strong ” 
(a8 a fortification is strong). One of the 
ninety-niné names or attributes of God. It 
oceurs in the Quar’an, Sirah li. 58: “God is 
the provider, endowed with power, the Strong.” 


MATN (cy). The text of a book: 
The notes, or’ commentary upon the text are 
called the shark. A word frequently used by 
Muhammadans in theological books. 


MA’UDAH (84,599). From wa’ad, 
*“to bury alive.” A damsel buried alive. A 
custom which existed before the time of 
hammad in ancient Arabia, but which 
forbidden by him. Sirah xvii. 33: “ Kill not 
your children from fear of want.” See alse 
Strahs xvi. 61; Ixxxi, & 


MAULA (sy*), pl. mawalk. A 
term used in Muslim law for a slave, but in 
the Qur'an for “» protector or helper,” t.e, 
God Almighty. 

Sirah viii. 41: Know ye that God is your 
protector.” 

Sirah ii 386; “Thou (God) art our pro- 
tector.” 

Sirah xlvii. 12: “God is the protector of 
those who believe.” 

The plural form occurs in the Qur'an, 
Surah iv. 87, where itis translated by Palmer 
thus: “ To} everyone have we appointed 
kinsfolk” (mawéili), 


MAULAWI (csSy0) From maul, 
“a lord or master.” “A term generally used 
for a learned man. 


MAULID (ty), The birthday, 
especially of a prophet or saint. The birth, 
day of Muhammad, which is known as Mau- 
lidu ’n-Nabi, is celebrated on the 12th of 
Rabia ’l-Awwal. It is a day observed in 
Turkey and Egypt and in some Parts 
of. Hindustan, but not in Central Asia, by the 
Pte of numerous ztkrs, and hy distribation 
of alms, 


MA’U *L-QUDS, 


Mr, Liane, in his Modern Egyptians, vol. ji. 
p- 171, gives the following specimen of s-zikr 
| Tecited inthe Maulidu ’n-Nabi: “OQ God 
| bless eur lord'Muhammad among ‘the latter 

gerierations; and bless our lord Muhammad 
in every. time and period, and bless our lord 
Muhammad among the most exalted princes, 
unto-the Day of Judgment ; and bless all the 
‘prophets and apostles among the inhabitants 
of the heavens, and of the earth, and may 
God (whose name be blessed and exalted) be 
well pleased with our lords and our masters, 
those persons of illustriots estimation, Abi 
Bakr, and ‘Umar, and ‘Usridn, and ‘Ali, and 
with ali the other favourites. of God. God is 
‘our sufficiency, excellent is the Guardian. 
And there is no strength nor power but-in 
God, the High, the Great. O God, O our 
Lord, O Thon liberal of: pardon, O Thou most 
bountiful of the most. bountiful, O God. 
- Amin.” 


MA’U *L-QUDS (cxdall ale). Lit. | 


“ Water of Holiness.” A term uséd by the 
Siifis for stich holy infigences on the soul of 
man as enable him to overcome the lusts of 
the flesh, and to become:holy. (See ‘Abdu’r- 
Razzag’s Dict. of Sufi Terms.) 


aL-MA‘ON (qete3}). Lit. “ Neces- 
saries.” The title of the cvutth Sirah of the 
-Qur’an, in the Iast verse of which the word 
“occurs. 

MAUT (wy). “Death.” 
FY. The word is always used in 
the Qur'an in its literal sensé, meaning the 
departure of the spiriy from. the body, eg. 
Sirah ii, 182: “Every soul ranst taste of 
death.” But: amongst the Sifis it is employed 
ina figurative sense, e.g. gl-mautu ‘l-abyaz, or 
“the white death,” is held te mean abstinence 
from food, or that feeling.of hunger which 
purifies the soul. A person who frequently 
abstains from food ie said to have entered 
this state of death, . Al;mautu *l-akhzar, “the 
green death,” the wearing of old clothes ina 
state of voluntary poverty. When a person 
has given up wearing purple and fine linon, 
and has chosen the garments of poverty, he is 
said to have entered this state of death, 
Al-mavtv ‘l-aswad, “the black death,” the 
voluntary taking up of trouble, and submit- 
ting to be evil. spoken of for the truth’s sake. 
When a Muslim has learnt to sabmit to such 
troubles and persecutions, be is said to have 
entered into tHid state of death. (See ‘Abdu 
4-Raszaq's Dict. of Sufi Terms.y | [mamar. ] 

MA’ZUN (gd). A licensed or 
privileged slave. A.slave who has received 
a remission of alithe inhibitions attending his 
state of bondage: 

MEAT, [Foop.{ 

MECCA. [maxxan } 

MEDICINE. Arabic dawa’ (ye). 
The only medicine recommended in the Qu’ran 
jg honey. See Sirah xvi, 71: “From its 
‘the bee's) belly cometh ferth a Had of vary- 
ing hues, which yieldeth medicine to man. 


Heb. | 
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MEDINA. [at-maprnan. | 
MEDITATION. [muragqisax.] 


MENSTRUATION. Arabic mahis 
(Ussare). The catamenia, or menses, is 
termed hayz. The woman inthis condition is 
called ha@tz or hattgah. All books of Muham- 
madan taeglogy contain # chapter-devotad te 
thé treatment of women in this condition. 
During the period of menstruation, women. are 
not permitted to say their prayers, or to.tcuch 
or read the. Qur'an, or enter a ‘maosque, and 
are forbidden to their hushands. But it is 
related. in the traditions that Muhammad 
abrogated the law of Moses which set a men- 


Struous Koman entirely apart for seven deys. 


(Leviticus xv. 19)... And Anas .says. that 
when the Jews heard: this. they said, “ This 
Man opposes our customs in everything.” 
(See Qur'an, Sirah ii. 222;  Miskkatu ’l- 
Masabih, Hamilton’s ed. vol i. pi 121; 
Arabic ed. Babu ’l- Hatz.) 
_ When the period of menses ceases, bathing 
must be performed and prayer said. 
MERCY. Arabic Bakmah (&)). 
Heb. OFM. The attribute of mercy 
is specially mentioned. in the Qur'an as one 
which ‘characterizes the Divine Being; ‘each 
chapter of that bgok (with the exception of 
the rxth), beginning with the supersoription, 
Bismillahi ’r~Rakman¢ ’r-Rakim, “ In the name 


_of God the Merciful, the Compassionate.” In 


the Tafsiz-1-Raufi it is said that ar-Rahman 
is only applicable to God, whilst. ar-Rahim 
may be applied to the creature‘as well as to 
God; but the Jalilan say the two terms are 
synonymous, and on this account they are 
used together. Al-Baizawi remarks that the 
attribute or mercy expresses ‘softness of 
heart” (riggatu "l-galb), aud “a turning with 
kindness and favour towards a person,”-and 
in this way it expresses God’s sympathy with 


' mankind, although the terms are not strictly 


applicable to an unchangeable Being. In the 
Qur’an, Job ie described as speaking of God 


as. “the most merciful of merciful ones.” 


(Sarah xxi. 83), And the argels who bear 
the throne, and those aroaud it who celebrate 
God’s praises, cry out: ‘Our Lord! thou dost 
embracé all things in mercy and. knowledge i” 
(Stan zl 7.) The “ Treasuries of the mer- 
cies of the Lord,” are often referred to in the 
Qur'an (e.g. Stirahs xvii. 102; xviii. 81, The 


‘word Rahmah, “a mercy,” is a term used for 


a divine book ; it is frequently applied to the 
Qur'an, which is called ‘a merey anda guid- 
ence” (Surabs x. 58; xvii. 84), and also to the 
books of Moses (Sirahg xi. 20; xii. 111). In 
one place it 1s used for Paradise, “ They are in 
God’s mercy ” (Siirab iii. £08). The bounty 
of God’s mercy 1s the constant theme both of 
fhe Qur’an and the ‘Traditions ;.¢.g. Sirah vii. 
155: “My morcy-embraceth everything.” To 
despair of God’s mercy is a cardinal sin. 
Sarah xxxix. 54: “Be not in. desvaip of the 
mer¢y-of God; verily, God forgives sins, all 
of them.” Sirah xv. 56: “Only those wha 
err despair of fhe merey of their Lord.” 
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In the Traditions, Muhammad is related to 

have said: “ When God created the world He 
wrote 4 book, which is with Him on the 
exalted throne, and therein is written, ‘ Verily 
my merey overcomes my anger.” And, 
again, “ Verily, God has one hundred mer- 
cies; one mercy hath he sent down to men 
and genii, but He hath reserved ninety-nine 
mercies, by which He will be gracious to His 
people.” (Mishkat, book x. ch. 4.) 
* The tvth Sirah of the Qur’an is ontitled 
the Suratu ’r- Rahman, or the “Ohapter of the 
Merciful,” in which are set forth the “ boun- 
ties of the Lord.” It is a chapter which is 
sadjy marred by its concluding description of 
the sensual enjoyments of Muhammad’s para- 
dise. 

The Christians are spoken of in the Qur’an, 
Sarah |vii. 27, as those in whose hearts God 


“ placed anercy (rahmah) and compassion 4 


(ra@fah)” 


MICHAEL. In Mubammadan 
works generally, the Archangel Michael is 


called MkeL (K+), Hed. Sygrrry ; 


but in the Qur’an, in which his name once 
occurs, he is called Mikal (Jitve). Al 
Baiziwi says that a Jew numod ‘Abdu Ilab 
ibn. Suriya’, objected to Muhammad’s asser- 
tion that tbe Archangel Gabriel revealed the 
Qur'an to him, because he wis an avenging 
angel and said that it it bad been sent by 
Michsel, their own guardian angel (Daniel 
xii, 1), they might have believed. This asser- 
tion called forth the following verses from 
Mohammad in Sirah ii. 92 :— 

“ Whoso ig the enemy of Gabriel—For he 
it is who by God's leave hath caused the 
Quran to descend on thy heart, the confirma- 
tion of previous revelations, and guidance, and 
good tidings to the faithful—Whoso is an 
enemy to God or his angels, or to Gabriel, or 
to Michael, shall have God as his enemy :. for 
verily God is an enemy to the infidels. 
Moreover, clear sigus have we sent down to 
thee and none will disbelieve them but the 
perverse.” 


MIDIAN. 


MIFTAHU ’L-JANNAH (ci. 
&-xS\), ‘The Key of Paradise.” A 
term used by Muhammad for prayer. (Mish- 
kat, book iii. ch. i.) 


MIHJAN (cymare). A hook-headed 
Stick about four feet long, which, it is said, 
the Prophet always carried; now carried by 
men of religious pretensions. 


MIHRAB Colne): A niche in 
the centre of a wall of a mosque, which 
marks the direction of Makkah, and before 
which the Imam takes his position when he 
leads the congregation in prayer. In the 
Masjidu ‘n-Nabi, or Prophet’s mosque at al- 
Madinah, a large black stone, placed against 
the northern wall, facing Jerusalem. directed 
the ongregation, but it was removed to the 


[MADYAN, | 


MILLAH 


Southern side when the Qihlah was changed 
to Makkah. 

The Mibrab, as it now exists, dates from 
the days of al-Walid (a.n. 90), and it seems 
probable that the Khalifah borrowed the idea 
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A MIHRAB. (W.S. Chadwick.) 


from the Hindus, such a niche being a peeu. 
liarly Hindu feature in sacred buildings. 

The word occurs four times in the Qur’an, 
where it is used for a chamber (Sirahs iii. 
32,33; xix. 12; xxxviii, 20), and its plural. 
makarib, once (Strah xxxiy. 12). 


MIKA'IL (jet<). (ntcHaz.] 


MILLAH (8s). A word which 
cecurs in the Qur‘an fifteen times. Eight 
times for the religion of Abraham (Sirahe ii. 
124, 129; iii. 89; iv, 124: vi. 162; xii. 88: 
XVl. 124; xxii. 77); twece tor. the religion of 
tormer prophets (Sirahs xiv. 16; xxxviii, 6); 
once for the religion of the seven children of 
the cave (surab xviii. 19); three times for 
idolatrous religions (Surahs xii. 37, vii. 86, 
87); and once Yor the religion of Jews and 
Christians (Sirah in. 114). The word is used 
in the Traditions for the religion of Abraham 
(Afishkat, hook x. ch. v.). 

According to the Kittdbu t-Tarifat, it is 
expressive of religion as it stands in relation 
to the prophets, us distinguisned from Din 
(wee), which signifies religion:as it: stands in 
relation to God, or from Afazhat aie), 
which signifies religion with reference to the 


MILK 

learned doctors. {ReLicion.] Sprenger and 
Doutsoh have invested the origin and-mean- 
ing of this word with a certain amount of 
mystery, which is interesting. : 

Dr Sprenger says Das Leben und dié Lehre 
des Mohammad, vol. ii. p. 276 n):—“ When 
Mohammad speaks of the religion of Abra- 
ham, he generally uses the word Milla 
(Millah) and not..Din. Arabian philologists 
have tried to trace the meaning of the word 
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; 'S recited. It consists of three steps. and is 
{ sometimes a moveable wooaen stracture, and 


from their mother tongue, thus, Malla: | 


{Mallah) signifies Jire or hot ashes in Arabic 
and Zaggag says (Thalaby, vol. ii. p. 114), 
that religion is called Milla because of the 
impression which it makes, and which may 
be compared to that which fire makes upon 
the bread baked in ashes. Since the Arabs 
are unable to give a better explanation, we 
must presume that milla is a foreign word. 
imported by- the teachers of the ‘ Milla of 
Abraham”-in the Hijaz. Philo considered 
Abraham the chief promoter of the doctrine 
of the Unity of God, and doubtless, even 
before Philo, Jewish thought, in tracing the 
doctrine of the true religion, not only as far 
back as Moses, but even to the father of their 
nation, emancipated the indispensability of the 
form oi the law, and so prepared the road to 
Essaism and Christianity.” 

Mr Emanuel Deutsch, in his article on 
islam (Literary Hemains. p 180), savs: “The 
word used in the Quran for the religion of 
Abraham js gonerally Milla Sprenger. after 
ridiculing the indeed absurd attempts made to 
derive it from an Arabic root, concludes that 
it mast be a foreign word introduced by the 
teachers of the ‘ Milla of Abraham’ into the 
Hijaz. He is perfectly right. Milla=Memra 
= Logos, are identical; being the Hebrew, 
Chaldee (Targum, Peshito in slightly varied 
spelling), and Greek terns respectively for 
the ‘Word, that surrogato for the Divine 
name used by the Targum. by Philo, by St. 
Joha. This Milla or ‘ Word, which Abraham 
proclaimed, he, ‘who was not an astrologer 
but a prophet,’ teaches according to the Hag- 
gadah, first of all, the existence of one God, 
the Creator of the Universe, who rules this 
universe with mercy and lovingkindness ” 


MILK. Arabic leban (yA). The 
sale of milk in the udder is unlawful (Heda- 
yah, vol. ii. p. 433). In the Quran it is men- 
tioned as one of God's special gifts. %Verily, 
ye have m cattle a lesson: we give you to 
drink from that which is in their bellies bo- 
twixt chyme and blood—pure milk —easy to 
Aiea for those who drink.” (Surah xvi. 
68. 

MINA (,5). Lit. “A wish.” A 
sacred valley near Makkah, in which part of 
the Pilgrimage ceremonies take place. Ac- 
cording to ‘Abdu Il-Hagg, it was so called 
because Adam wished for paradise in this 
valley. 

MINABET. [manaran.] 

MINBAR. Generally pronounced 
mimbar (y: The pulpit im a 
mosque from which the khutbah (or sermon) 


sometimes a tixture of brick or stone built 
against the wall. Muhammad,in addressing 
the congregation. stood on the uppermost 


A MIMBAR IN AN INDIAN MOSQUE 


CW S. Chadwick.) 


step, Abi Bakr on the second, and Umar on 
the third or lowest. ‘Usman fixed apon the 
middle step, and since then it has been the 
custom to preach from that step. The 
Shi‘ahs have four steps to their mimbars. 
The mimbars in the mosques of Oaire are 


A MIMBAR IN AN EGYPTIAN MOSQUE. 
(W. S. Chadwick.) 


elevated structures, but in Asia they are of a 
more primitive character. 

Burton says: “In the beginning the Pro- 
phet leaned, when fatigued, against # post, 
whilst preaching the khutbah or Friday ser 
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mon. The mimber,or pulpit, was mn inven- © 


tion of a Madinah man of the Bani Najjar. 
It was a wooden frame, two cubits long by 

broad, with three steps,eacn ne span 
hehe on the topmost of these the Prophet 
sat when he required rest. The pulpit as- 
sumed its present form abovt a.u. 90, during 
the artistic reign of El Walid.” 


A MIMBAR IN MOSQUES AT PESHAWAR, 


MINES. Arabic ma‘din eet 2 
pl. ma‘adin. In Zakat, mines are subject to 
a payment of one fifth. (Hidayah, vol. i. 
39.) 


MINHAH (de). A legal term 
for a portion of camel’s or sheep’s milk which 
another is allowed to draw, but afterwards 
to restore the animal to its original owner, 


MINORITY. [evseery.] 


MIQAT (wlive). Lit. “A stated 
time, or place.” The stations at which Mak- 
kan pilgrims assume the thram or “ pilgrim’s 
garment.” Five of these stations were esta- 
blished by Muhammad (Méishkat, book xi. 
ch. i. pt. 1), and the sixth has been added 
since to suit the convenience of: travellers 
from the East. They are as follows; (1) 
Zu l-Hulafa’, for the pilgrims from al-Madi- 
nah; (2 pele for. Syria; (8) Qarnu ‘U- 
Manazil, for Najd; (4) Yuulamlam, for Ya- 
man; (5). Zat-2-SIrg, for ‘Iraq;.. (6) brahim 
Mursia, for those: who arrive by- sea from 
India and the saat. 

The putting on of the ihram at Jerusalem 
is highly meritorious, according to a tradition, 
which saya, ‘‘ The Prophet said, Whoever wears 
the ihram. for hajj or ‘umrah, from the Mas: 
jidn ’l-Aqsa (2.2. the Temple at Jerusalem) 
to the Masjidn l-Haram,'shall be forgiven for 
all his past and fature sins.” (Mishkat, book 
xi. ch. i. pt. 2.) 


MIR (y+). A title of respect used 


for the descendants of celebrated Muhamma- | 


dan saints. More generally used for Saiyids, 
or descendants of Fatimah, the Prophet's 
daughter. 


MIRACLES. Supernatural powers 
given to men are spoken_of by Muslim lexico- 
graphers as khariqu ‘l-"adat (Solall 3)*), 
or ‘things contrary to custom.” In Maslim 
theology, they are expressed by eight terms; 
(I) Ayah (&\), pl. ayat,“a sign”; the only 
word used in the Qur’an for a ntiracle (see 
Barahs xiii, 27; xxix. 49; liv. 2). (2) 
Mujizah (Byqs0), pl, murjizat, « making weak 


MIRACLES 


or feeble,” or that which renders the adver- 
saries to the trath weak and feeble; a term 
used only for miracles prformed by prophets: 
(3) Irhas (ls;}), pl. trhasat, it. “laying a 
foundation”; used for any miracle performed 
by a. prophet before his assumption of the 
prophetical office. (4) ‘Alainah (Sede), pl. 
‘alamat, “a pign,” the same as ayah, and used 
for the signs of the coming Resurrection. (5) 
Karamah (&\\S), pl -karamat, lit: “ benefi- 
cence”; wonders wrought by saints for the 
good of the people as well as in proof of their 
own saintship. (8) Ma‘unah (dye), pl 
ma‘wanat, lit. “help or assistance;” used 
also for the wonders wrought by -saints. 
(1) Lstidraj (z))%\), Gt. “promoting by 
degrees”; a term employed to expresa the 
miracles wrought by the assistance of the 
Devil with the permission of God. (8) Zhahah 
(&\2'). pl thandt, lit. « contempt”; minscles. 
wrought by the assistance of the Devil, but 
when they tnrn out to the disdain and con- 
temtpt-of the worker. 

Tt does not appear from the Qur’dn that 
Muhammad ever claimed the power of work- 
img miraeles, but, onthe contrary, he asserted 
that it was not his mission to work signs 
ana wonders in proof of his apostleship. This 
seems to be evident from the following yerses 
in the Qur’an :— 

Strah xxix. 49: “They say, Why are not 
signs (ayat) sent down to him from his iiord ? 
Say: Signs are in the power of God alone, 
and T am only. an open warner.” 

Streh xiii. 27-30: “And they who believe 
not say, Why is not a sign (yah) sent down to- 
him from his Lord? Say: God truly mis- 
leadeth whom He will, and guideth to Him- 
self him who turneth to Him. ... If there 
were a Qur'an by which the, mountains would 
be set in motion, or the earth cleft by it, or 


. the dead be addressed by it, they would not 


believe.” 

Surah xvii. 92-97: “ And-they say, By no 
means will we believe on thes till thou cause 
8 fountain to gush forth for us‘from the earth, 
or tilithou have a garden of palm. trees and 


‘grapes, and thou cause gushing rivers ve gush 


forth in its. midst, or till thou make heaven 
to fall upon us, as thou hast given ott in 
pieces; or thou bring God and the angels to 
vouch for thee; or thou haves hause of God, 
or thou mount up into heaven; nor will we 
believe in thy mounting up until thou send 
us down a book which we may read. Say: 
Praise be to my Lord! Am I more than a 
man, and an apostle? And what hindereth 
men from believing, when the guidance hath 
come to them, but that they say, Hath God 
sent @ mere man as an apostle? Say: Did 
angels walk the earth as its familiars, we 
had surely sent them an angel-apostle out ef 
heaven.” 
_ But notwithstanding these positive asser- 
tions ‘on the part. of their Prophet against bis 
ability to work miracles, there are at least 
four places in thé Qur’an where- ihe Muham- 
madans believe that. miracles are referred:to 
1. The clefting of the moon (Sirah liv. 1, 2): 


MIRACLES 


“The hour hath approached, and the moon 
hath been cleft. But if the unbelievers see 
@ sign (ayah), they turn aside and say, Magic | 
that shall pase away!” 

- Al-Baizawi says, in his commentary on this 
verse, “Some say that the unbelievers de- 


manded this sign of the Prophet, and thé 


moon was cleft in two; but others say it 
reférs to a sign of the coming Resurrettion, 
the words ‘will be cleft’ being expressed in 
the prophetie preterite.” 

Rodwell renders it.** hath been cleft,” as he 
thinks Muhammad may possibly allude to 
gome. meteor or: comet which he fancied +o 
be part of the moon. 


2. The assistance given to the Muslims at 


the battle of Badr. Surah iii. 120, 121: 
«When thou didst say to the faithful: «Is it 
not enongh for you that your Lord aideth 
ou with three thousand angela sent. down 
rom on high?’ Nay; but if yo be steadfast, 
~ and:ferr God, and thé foe come upon you'in 
hoo haste, your Lord. will help you with five 
thousand angels with their distinguishing 
marke.” 
These “distinguishing marks,” say the 
commentators, were when the angela rede on 


blaek and white horses, and had on their © 


heads white and yellow turbans, the: ends of 
which hung down between their shoulders. 

_3. The celebrated night journey. Strah 
xvii. 1: “ We deciats the glory of Him who 
transports his servant by night from the 
Masjidh 1-Haram-to the Masjidu ’l-Aqga (te. 
from Makkah to Jerusalem).” 

4. The Quran itself: which the Mubamma- 
dans say is the great miracle of Islam, the 
like of which has not been created, nor ever 
will be, by the power pf man: 
this. they quote Sirah zxix. 48: “It is a. 
clear sign (@yqh) in the hearts of whom the 
knowledge hath reached.” 

Although these very doubtful] assertions in 
te Quran fall to establish the miraculous 
powers of the Prophet, the Traditions re- 
eord’ numerous oceasions when he worked 
miracles in the presence of his people 

The following are recorded in the traditions 
of al-Bukbari and Muskm :-— 

(1) 0a the flight from Makkah, Suragah being 
oursed by the Prophet, hie horse sank up-to 
ite belly in the hard ground. 

(2) The Prophet marked out at Badr the 
exact spot on which each of the idolaters 
should te slain, and Anas says not one of 
them pasted alive beyond the spot marked by 
' the Prophet <— 

(8) He cured the broken leg of ‘Abdu ‘Hah 
ibn’ Atiq by a touch. ' 

(4) He converted -hard grourd into a heap 
of sand by one stroke of an axe: 

(5) He fod afthousand people apon one 
kid and a sa of barley... 

(6) He gave a miraculous supply of water’ 
at the battle of al-Hudaibiyah 

(7) Two trees miracolously moved to form 
@ shade for the Prophet. 

(8) He made Jabir a good horseman by 
| his prayers. 

(9) A wooden pillar wopt to such an extent 


cake 


In proof of 
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that it nearly rent in two parta, because the 
Prophet desisted from leaning against it. 

(16) A sluggish horse became swift from 
béing ridden by the Prophet. 

(1) Seventy or eighty people miracvlousiy 
fed on 4 fow barley loaves and a little butter. 

(12) Threé hundred’ men fed from a single 


MISRAJ 


The following are reeorded by various 


writers :— 


(1) The Prophet was saluted by the hills 
and trees near Makkah, with the salutation, 


' © Peace be to thee, O Messenger of God!” 


(2) A. tree moved from its place te the 
shade when the Prophet slept under it. 

(3) The Prophet cured a maniacal boy by 
saying. * Come out of him.” 
- (4) A wolf was wade to speak by thé 

(Fer further information, see Kitdbu *U- 
Musjizat, Sahihu 'l-Bukhdri, Mishkdty ’I- 
Masabih Sahifu Muslim.) 


MERAY (¢\~+). Lit. “ An ascent.” 
Muhammad's supposed journey to heaven; 
called also Jsra (er!) the nocturnal 
journey.” It is said to have taken place in 
the twelfth year of the Prophet’s mission, in 
the month of Rabitu "l-Awwal. 

According to ‘Abdu t-Haqg, there are some 
divines who have regarded this miraculous 
event as a mere vision, but, He adds, the 
majority hold it to be a literal journey. 

The only méntion of the vision in the 
Qur’anis contained in Sarah xvii. 1: “ Praise 
be to Him who carried His servant by night 
from the Masjidu I-Haram (¢.e. the Makkan 
temple) to the Masjidu ’l-Aqsa (2.c. the Temple 
of Jerusslemy.” 

The following is the description of the 
supposed journey given in the Mishkatu 'l-Ma- 
sabth.. Muhammad is related fo have said :-— 

“ Whilst E was siceping upon my side, he 
(Gabriel) came to me, and caé me open from 
my breast to below my navel, and took owt 
my heart, and washed the cavity with Zam- 
zam water, and then filled my heart with 
Faith and Science. After this. a white 
animal was brought fo: me to ride upon. Its 
size was between that of a mule and an aes, 
dnd it stretched as dar as the eye could see. 
The name of the animal was Buraq. Then I 
mounted the animal, and aseended. until we 
arrived at the lowest heayen, and Gabriel de- 
manded that the doorshould be opened. And 
it was asked, ‘ Who is it ?’ and he said, ‘I am 
Gabriel.’ And they then said, ‘Who is with 
you?’ and he answered, ‘It is Munammad,’ 
They said,‘Has Muhammad been called te 
the office of a prophét?’ He said, - Yes.’ 
They said, ‘Welcome Muhammmad, his 
coming is well.’ Then the door was opened ; 
and when I arrived in the first heaven, be- 
hold, I saw Adam. And Gabriel said to me, 
‘This is your father Adam, salute him,’ 
Then 1 saluted Adam, and he answered it, 
and said, ‘ You are weicome, O good son, and 
good Prophet!’ After tha Gabriel took me 
above, and we reached the setond heaven ; 
and he asked the door to be opened, and it 
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was said ‘Who is it?’ -He said, ‘I am 
Gabriel.’ It was said, 4 Who is with your’ 
He said, ‘Muhammed.’ It was said, * Was 
he called?’ He gaid,; ‘Yes.’ It was sud, 
‘Weleome Muhammad; his coming is well.’ 
Then the door’ was opened: and when L 
arrived in the stcund region, behold, f suw 
John and Jesus (sisters sous). And Gabriel 
said,‘ This is John, and this is Jesas. sarote 
both of them,’ Then [ saluted them, and they 
rerurned it. After that they said, ‘Welcome 
good brother and Prophet.” After that we 
went up to the third. heaven, and asked the 
door to be opened; and it was said, ‘ Who is 
it?? Gabriel said, -1 am Gabriel. They 
gaid.' Who is with you?’ He said, ‘ Muham- 
mad.’ They said, ‘ Was he called?’ Gabriel 
said, ‘Yes.’ They said, “Welcome Muham- 
mad; his coming is well.’ Then the door was 
opened : and when I entered the third heaven, 
behold, 1. saw Joseph. And Gabriel said, 
‘This is Joseph, salute him,’ Then I did go, 
and he answered it, and said, ‘ Welcome, good 
brother and, good Prophet.’ After that Ga- 
briel took me to the fourth heaven, and asked 
tue door to he opened; ib was said, ‘ Who is 
that? He said, ‘Iam Gabriel.’ It was said 
‘Who is with you?’ He said, ‘ Muhammad. 
It was said; ‘Was he called?’ ~He said. 
‘Yes, They said, ‘ Weleome Muhanimad ; his 
coming his well.’ And the door was opened- 
and when I entered the fonrth heaven, behold. 
T saw Enoch. And Gabriel said,- This is Enoch, 
salute him.’ And I-did so, and he answered 
it. and said, ‘ Welcome, good brother and Pyo- 
phet. After that Gabriel took me to the 
fifth heaven, and asked the door to be opened; 
and it was said, ‘Who is there?’ He said, 
‘Iam Gabriel. Tt -was said, ‘Who is with 
yea?’ He satd, Muhammad.’ They said, 
“Was he called?’ He said, ‘Yes.’ They 
said, ‘Welcome. Mahammad; his coming is 
well.’ Then the door was opened: aud 
when I arrived in the fifth region, behold, I 
saw Aaron. And Gabriel said. ‘This ts 
Aaron, saluce him.’ And I did so, and he re- 
turned ft, and said,‘ Weleome, good brother 
and Prophet, After that Gabriel took me to 
the sixth heaven, and asked the door to be 
opened, and they said, ‘Who is there?’ He 
satd, ‘Iam Gabilel” They said, ‘ And who is 
with you?’ He said, ‘Muhammad’ They 
gaid. ‘$s he called?’ He said, *Yes.' They 
said, ‘ Weiconre Muhammad: his coming “is 
well,’ Then the door was opened; aud when 
I entered she sixth heaven, beheld, | saw 
Moses. And Gabriel said. ‘This is Moses 
salute him’ And { did so; and he returned 
it, and said. © Weleome, good brother and Pro- 
phet. And when I passed him, he wept. And 
i said to, tum, ‘ What makes you weep?’ He 
said,“ Because one is seut after me, af whose 
peopio more will enter Paradise than of roine, 
After that Gabriel took me wp to the seventh 
heaven, and asked the door to be opened; 
and it was said, ‘Who isit ?? He said. J 
am Gabriel’ And it-was ssid, Who is with 
you?’ Hs said, ‘Muhammad’ They said 
Was he ealled?? He said ‘Yes’ They 
said, ‘Welcome Muhammad; his coming is 
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well.” Then 1 entered the seventh heayen, 
and pehold. J saw Abraham. And Gabriel 
said, ‘This is Abraham, your father, solute 
him ; which [ did, and he returned it, ant 
said,‘ Welcome good son and goud Prophet.’ 
After that I was taken-up to the tree called 
Sidratu '‘l-Muntaha: and behold its fruits were 
like water-pots, and its leaves like elephants 
oar; And Gabriel said,- This is Sidratu | 
Muntaha.’ And I saw four rivers there; two 
of them hidden, and two. niamiest. 1 said to 
Gabriel,: What are these?’ He said, ‘ These 
two concealed rivers are in Paradise ; and the 
two manifest are the Nile and the Euphrates.’ 
After that, I was shown the Baitu 'l-M‘amir. 
After that, a vessel full of wino, another 
full of milk, and another oi honey, were 
brought to me; and I took the milk and 
drank it. And Gabriel said Milk is reli- 
gion; you and. your people will he of it.” 
After that the divine orders for prayers were 
fifty every day. ‘ThenI returned, and passed 
by Moses; and be said, ‘What have you been 
ordered?’ If gaid,* Filty prayers every day,’ 
Then Moses said, + Verily, your people will 
not be able to perform fifty prayers every 
day ; and verily, T swear by God, I tried men 
before you; J applied a remedy to the sons 
of Israel, but it had not the desired effect. 
Then return to your. Lord, and ask your 
people to be released from that. And I re- 
turned; aud ten pravers were taken of. Then 
I went to Moses, and he said as before; and 
[.returned to God's court, and ten prayers 
more were -curtailed. Then I retuned to 
Moses, and he said as-before; then I re- 
turned to God’s court, and ten more were 
taken-off: And I went to Moses. aud he said 
as before; then I returned to God, and ten 
idore were lessened. Then I went to Moses, 
and he said as before; then I went to God’s 
court, and was ordered five prayers every 
day. Then I went to Moses. and he said, 
‘ How many have you been ordered?’ I said, 
‘ Five prayers every day.’ -He said, -‘ Verily, 
your people will not be able to perform five 
prayers every day; for, verily, I tried men. 
hefore you, and applied the severest remedy 
tothe sons of Israel, Then return to your 
Lord, and ask them to be lightened.’ J said, 
‘I have asked Him till 1 am quite ashamed; 
T cannot return to Him again. But 1 am 
satisfied, and resizgu the work of my people to 
God.’ Then, when I passed from that place 
a evier called out, ‘I have established My 
divine commandments, and have made them 
easy to My servants.” 

Siratu 1-Mitraj ig a title of the xynth 
chapter of the Qur'an, in the first verse of 
which there is e reference to the night journey 
of Muhammad, It is called also the Suratu 
ae ae \, or the Chapter of the Children of 
§Tae 


MIRAS (240) [y~HERrraNoE.] 
MIRZA (yee), A title of respect 
given to persons of good family. 


MIRZABAH, MIRZABBAH (iy), 


“# elod-crusher” The iron hammer with 


MISAQ 


which the dead are beaten who cannot reply 
satisfactorily to the questions put to them by 
Munkar and Nakir. Called. alse Mztragat 
(G30). [PUNISHMENTS OF THE GRAYH.] 


MISAQ (wk). “ A covenant.” A 
word used in the Qur’an for God's covenant 
with his people. [CovENant. | 

MISHKATU 'L-MASABIH (8,50 
envosst). A well-known book of Sunni 
tradition, much used by Sunni Muslims in 
India, and frequently quoted in the present, 
work. It was originally compiled by the 
Imim Husain al-Baghawi, the celebrated 
commentator, who died a.m. 510 or 516, and 
called the Masabihu 's-Sunnakh, or the “Lamps 
of the Traditions.” In the year a.m. 737, 
Shaikh Waltyu ‘d-din revised the work of 
al-Baghawi, adding an additional chapter to 
each section, and called it the Afichkatu ’l- 
Masabih, or the “Niche for lamps.” In the 
time of the Emperor Akbar, Shaikh ‘Abdu ’1- 
Haqq translated the work into Persian, and 
added a commentary. (See Kashfu ’z-Zunw, 
tn loco.). 


MISKIN (4S). “A poor per. 
son.” Heb. Eccles. ix. 15, 20%. 


According to Muslim law,a person who has'no 
roperty whatever, as distinguished from a 
aq’ ( ;.83), Or @ person who possesses a little 

property, but is poor. (Hidizyah, vol. i. p. 54.) 

MISQAL (Ji). An Arabic 
weight, which frequently occurs in Muham- 
madan taw books. Richardson gives it ata 
dram and three-seyenths. {t is also used for 

a gold coin of that weight. [monzy.) 


MISR (,;-+). [xerrr.] 
MISWAK (y+). (1) A tooth- 


cleaner made of wood, about a span Jong. 
It ig preferred when made of a wood which 
has 2 bitter flavour. The Salvadora Indica 
is the tree, the wood. of which is used in India. 

(2) The act of cleaning the teeth, which 
is ‘a- religious ceremony founded upon the 
example of Muhammiad, and forms the first 
pact of the wazz’; or “ ablution before prayer.” 

The Prophet was particularly careful in 


the observance of miswak (s¢o Mfishkat, book | 


iii. ch. 4.) It ig amongst those things ‘which 
are called fitrah (q.v.). 

MITRAQAH (8 b+). The iron 
hammer or mace with which the infidels will 
‘be sinitten in their graves by the angels 
Munkar and Nakir. Persian gurz. [PUNISH- 
MENTS OF HE GRAVE. | 

MIYAN (gj). A Persian word, 
used ag 2 title of respect for the descendants 
of celebrated Muhammadan saints. 

MIZAN (w's-—*), pl. mawazin. 
Heb. pl. ONIN. «Lit. “A balance.” 
(1) The law contained in the Qur’an, Sirah 
xiii, 16: “God is He who hath sent down 


. the Book with truth and the balance,” 
(2) The scales in which the actions of all men 
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shall be weighed.. Surah xxi 47: “ Just 
balances will be set up for the Day of the 
Resurrection neither shall- any soul be 
wronged in aught; though, were a work: but 
the weignt of a grain of mustard seed, we 


| would bring it forth to be wetghed: and our 


veckoning will suffice.” 

Muhammad is related by ‘Abdu ‘lah ibn 
‘Amr to have said: “Verily, God will bring 
a Muslim into the presence of all men on the 
Day of Judgment, and will show him ninety. 
nine large books, and each book as long as 
the eye can reach.. Then God will say to 
him, ‘Do you deny anything in these books? 
Have my writers injured you?’ And the 
Muslim will say, ‘O my Lord. { deny nothing 
that is inthem.’ Then God will say, * Have 
you any excuse?’ And he will say, ‘No.’ 
Then God will say, ‘I have good news for 
you, for there is no oppression in this day,’ 
Then God will bring forth a piece of paper, 
on which is written: ‘I bear witness that 
there is no deity but God, and I bear witness 
that Muhammad is His servant and apostle.’ 
And God will say, ‘Go and weigh your 
actions.’ And the Muslim will say, ‘ What is 
this hit of paper compared with those large 
books?” And God will say, ‘This bit of 
paper is heavy, weigh it.’ Then the books 
will be put in the scale, and the bit of paper 
in the other, and the books containin& the 
actions will be Licht, and the bit of paper 
whereon ig written the ereed of the Muslim, 
will be heavy.” (See Collection of Hadis by 
at-Tirmizi.) 

The commentators say that the scales will 
be held by the angel Gabriel, and that they 
are of so vast a size, one hangs over Paradise, 
and the ether over Hell, and they are gapa- 
cious encugh to contain both -heaven and 
earth. Though some are willing to under 
stand what js said in the Traditions concern 
ing this balanve allegorically, and only as a 
figurative representation of God's equity, yet 
the more ancient and orthodox opinion is that 
it-is tu be taken literally ; and since worus 
and actions, being mere accidents, ate not 
capable of being :hemselves weighed, they 
say that the books whérein they are written 
will be thrown into the scales, aud avevra- 
ing as those wherein the good ox the evi! 
actions are recorded shall. preponderate. sen- 
tence will be given; those whose- balances 
ladon with their good works shall be heavy 
will be saved; but those whose balances arc 
light, will be condemned. Nor will anyone 
have cause to complain that God suffers any 
good actions to pass unrewarded, because the 
wicked obtain rewards for the good they do 
in the. present life, and therefore can expect 
no favour in ths next 

The old Jewish writers make mention of the 
books to be produced at the Last Day, wherein 
men’s actions are registered, as of the balance 
wherein they shall be weighed, and the Bible 
itself seems to have given the first notion ot 
both. But what the Persian Magi believe of 
the balance comes nearest to the Muhamma- 
dan opinion. They hold that on the Day of 
Judgment, two angels, named Mihr and 
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Sornsh. will stand on the bridge between 
heaven and hell, and examine every person 
as he passes ; that the former, who represents 
the divine mercy, will hold 2 balance in his 
hand, to weigh the actions of men; that, 2c- 
cording to the report he shall make thereof ta 
God, sentence will be pronounced, and those 
whose good works are found more poriderous, 
if they turn the scale but by the weight of 4 
hair, will be permitted to pass forward to 
Paradise; but those whose good works shall 
be found light, will be, by the other angel, 
who represents God’s justice, precipitated 
from the bridge into hell. 


MODERATION. Arabic igtisid 
(dtas'), According to Muhammad’s 
teaching, moderation in sil religious matters 
is better than excessive piety, and a chapter 
‘in the Traditions is devoted to the subject. 
He is related to have said :— 

The best.act in God’s sight is that which 
is constantly attended to, although in a small 
degree.” 

“Do what you ars able conveniently; be- 
aause God will noi be tired of rewarding as 
long.as you are not tired of doing.” 

You must continu at your prayers as 
long as it is agreeable to you, and when you 
are tired si down,” 

‘Verily, religion is easy. therefore hold it 
firm.” (See Mishkat, Babu 't-Igtisad.) 

MODESTY (Arabic haya’ slo) 
is frequently commended in the traditional 
sayings of Muhammad, who is related to have 
sald :—~ 

«“ Modesty is a branch of faith.” 

“YVorily, modesty and faith are joined to- 
gether.” (Mishkat, book xxti. ch. xix.) 

MONASTICISM (Arabie rahba- 
niyah 45\)) was forbidden by Mu- 
hemmad. It is related in the Traditions 
that ‘Usman ibn Mag‘iin came to the Prophet 
with the request thay he might retire from 
gociety and become a monk (rahib). The 
Prophet replied, ‘The retirement which be- 
comes my people is to sit in the corner of a 
mosque ad wait for the time of prayer.” 
(Mshkat, book iv, ch. 8.) 

In the Qur'an, the Christiane are charged 
with inventing the monastic life. Sirah vii, 
27; “ We gave them the Gospel, and we put 
into the hearts ot those who follow him, 
kindness nd. compassion; but as to the 
monastic life, they invented 1t themselves.” 

According to the Hiddyah (vol. ii, p. 215), 
capitation-tax is not to be imposed upon 
Rahibs, whether Christian or Pagan, but this 
is 2 matter of dispute. 


MONEY. There are three coins 
mentioned in the Qur’in, (1) Qintar Glas) 
(2) Dinar (,lyo), (8) Dirhan (40,9), pl. 
Darahim. . 

(1) Qintar. Sirah iii, 68: ‘Among the 
pene of the Book are those to one of whom, 
f you entrust a ginzar, ha will restore it,” 

In the Qamis, it is said that a gintar was 
a gold opin, of the value of 200 dinars, but 


MONTH 


Muhammad Tahir, the anthor of the Majma‘u 
(-Bihar (p. 173), says.it implies a very con- 
siderable sum of money, as much gold as will 
go into the hide of a cow. It is generally 


_transtated talent. 


(2) Dingr. Sirah iii, 68: “There are 
those to whom, if thon entrust a dinar, they 
will not restore it to thee.” It was the dena: 
Trius, or a small gold coin. 

(8) Dirham. Stirah xii. 20: “ And they 
sold him for a mean price, dirhams counted 
out.” A silver drachma. (QINTAR, DINAR, 
DIRHAM, WEIGHTS. } 

Mr. Prinsep says: ‘The silver rupee 
(rupya, silver piece}, now carrent in Muali 
countries, was introduced, aecording te Abul- 
fazel, by Sher Shah, who usurped the throne 
of Delhi from Humayoon in the year 1542. 
Previous to his time, the Arabia dirhim (silver 
drachma), the gold dinar (denarius auri), and 
the copper fuloos (follis), formed the cnr- 
rency of the Moghul dominions. Sher Shah’s 
rupee had on one side the Mubammadan 
ereed, on the other the emperor's name and 
the date in Persian, both eneireled in an an- 
nular Hindee inscription. Since ‘the same 
coin was revived and made more pure,’ in 
Akber’s reign, we may aesitme the original 
weight of the rupee, from Abuifazel’s state- 
ment, to have been 113 mashas. Aicber’s 
square rupee, called from its inscription the 
jildly, was of the same weight and value. 
This coin was also called the chahér-yéree, 
from the four friends of ths Prophet, Abn- 
bekr, Omar, Osman, Ali, whose names are 
inscribed on the margin. This rupee is sup- 
posed by the vulgar to have talismanic power.” 


MONOGAMY. Although poly- 
gamy is sanctioned in the Qur’an, the words, 
“and if ye fear that ye cannot be equitable, 
then only one” (Sirah iv. 8), would seem to 
imply a leaning te monogamy, aa the safest 
and most discreet form of metrimony. The 
author of the Akh/lag-i-Jalah says: «Bx cept- 
ing, indeed, in the case of kings, who marry 
to multiply offspring, and towards whom the 
wife has no alternative but obedience, plu-- 
rality of wives is not defensiole. Even in 
their case it were better to be cautious; for 
husband and wifo are. like heart and body, 
and like as one heart cannot supply life to 
two bodies, one man can hardly provide for 
the management of two homes.” (Thompson‘s 
English Translation, p. 266.) 


MONOPOLY Arsbie htikar 
(,\%='). A monopoly of the neces- 


saries of life (as, for example, the hoarding 
up of grain with the object of raising its 
price) is forbidden in Muhanimadan law. For 
the Prophet has said :— 

«Whoever mconopolizeth is a sinner.” 

“Whosoever keepeth back grain forty 
days, in order to increase its price, is both a 
forsaker of God, and is forsaken of. God.” 
Gf book xii. ch. x.; Ardayah, vol. iv. 
p. 114. 


MONTH. Arabic skahr (es), pl. 


shuhwr. The months of the Muhammadan year 


MONTH. 


are lunar, and the first of the month is reckoned 


from the sunset immediately succeeding the ap- | 


pearance of the new moon. (hilal), Fhe names 
of the months are: (1) Muharram yyw § (2) 
Safar jb ; (3) Rabi‘u’!] Awwal Jo3\ @2)3 (4) 
Rabiu 't Akhir oS} aa, ; (5) Jumada ‘1-0la 
sy) csolee; (6) Jumada 1-Ukhra (cole 
«sy23\; (7) Rajab <->); (8) Shatban (las < 
(9) Ramazan oes); (10) Shawwal Jy 7¢l1) 
Rae ean oe dasB\ 5; (12) Za Hijab 
a. 

Four-ot these months.are heid to be sacred, 
namely, Muharram, Rajab, Zi’1-Qa‘dah, Za ’1- 
Hiijah, and according to the teaching of the 
Qur’an (Sirah ix. 86), it is not lawful for Mus- 
ims te fight during these months, except when 
they attack those ‘ who join other gods with 
God, even as thev attack you one and ali.” 

The names of the months seem to have been 
given at a time when the intercalary year 
was in jorce, althdugh Muslim writers assume 
that the names were merely given to the 
months as they then stood at the time when 
they were so named. For a discussion of the 
formation of the Muhammadan year, the 
reader 1s referred to that artiole. [ymaR.] 


(1) Muharram is the first month in the — 
Muhammadan calendar, and is so called be- | 


cause, both in the pagan sge and in the time 
of Muhammad, it was held anlawful (haram) 
to go to war in this month. It is considered 
@ most auspicious month, and Muhammad 
is related to have said, “ Whosoever shall 
fast on Thursday, Fridey, and Saturday 
in this month, shall be removed from hell 
fire a distance of seven. hundred: years 
journey; and that he who shall keep awake 
the first night of this month, shall be for- 
given all the sins of the past year ; and he who 
shall fast the whole of the first day, shall be 
kept from sin for the next two years.” (Ha- 
nisu ’l- Waizin, p. 154.) The firat ten days of 
this month are-obseryed in commemoration of 


the martyrdom of al-Husain, and the tenth - 


day is the ‘Ashira’ fast.. 
(2) Safar, the second mouth, is supposea 
to derive its name from sajir, “ empty,” either 


because in it the Arabians went ferth to war - 


and léft their homes empty, or, according to 


Rubeh, hecause thoy left whom they attacked - 


empty. According to some writers, if was so 
named from. sufar, “ yellowness,” because 
when it was first so called, it was autumn, 
when the leaves bore.a yellowish tint. (Vide 
Lane’s 47abic Dict.; Ghiydsu l-Lughak.) It 
is held to be the most unlucky and inauspi- 
cious month in the whole year, for in it, it is 
said, Adam was turned out of Eden, (See 


Hanisu’l-Wetzin.) It was during this month . 


that the Prophet was taken ill, but his partial 
recovery took place on the Jast Wednesday. , 
(3) Rabdiu ‘l-Awwal, and (4) Rebtu ‘t 
Akfir, the frst and second. spring months, 
are said to have been so named when tho 
aalendar was first formed, and when these 
months occurred in the spring. Muhammad 
died on the 12th day of the Rabi‘u ‘l-Awwal. 
(B) Jumada ‘I-Uld, and (6) Jumada ‘l- 
bina, are the fifth and sixth months, about 
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_ Which there is some discussion as to the 


origin of the name. Mr. Lane, in his Dice 
tionary, says the, two mouths to which the 
namé Jamada (freezing) ia applied, are said 
to be so called because, when they were so 
named, they fell in the season of freezing 
water; but this derivation seems to have teen 
invented when the two months thus named 
had fallen back into, or beyond, the winter, 
for when they received thie- appellation, the 
former of them eyidently commenced in 
March, and the latter ended in May. There- 
fore, I hold the opinion of M. Caussin de Per- 
ceval, that they were thus called because 
falling in a period when the earth had become 
dry and hard, by reason of paucity of rain, 


jamad being an epithet applied to land upon 


which rain has not fallen, which opinion js 
confirmed by the obvious derivation of the 
names of other months. (See Lane’s Arabic 
Dict. in logo.) 

(7) Rajab, the “ honoured ” month, so called 
because of the honour in which the month 
was held in the Timos of Ignorance, inasmuch 
as war was not. permitted during this month. 
The Prophet is related to have said that the 
month Rajab was like a snowy white foun- 


' tain flowing from. heaven itself; and that he 


who fasts on this month will drink of the 
waters of life. It is called Rajab-t-BMuzar, 
because the Muzar tribe held it in high 
esteem. [t is usual for religious Muslims to 
spend the first Friday night (Ze. our Thurs- 
day night) of this month in prayer. 

(8) Shathan, the month of separation 
(called also the Shahru ‘n-Nabi, “the Pro- 


' phet’s month”), is so called. because the 


ancient Arabians useu to separate, or disperse 
themselves, in this month in search of water 
(for when the months were regulated by the 
solar year, this month corresponded partly to 
June and partly to July), or, as somé say, 
for prédatory expeditions. On the fifteenth 
day of this month is the Shab-t-Barat, or 
“ Night of Record,” upon which it.is said that 
God registers annually ajl the acbions of man- 
kind. which they are to perform during the 
year, and upon which Muhammad enjoined 
his followers to keap awake the wheld night 
and te repeat one hundred rak‘ah prayers. 
[BHAB-I-BARAT: } 

(9) Ramazan, the ninth month of the 
Muhammadan year, is that which is observed 
asastrict fast. The word is derived from 
ramz, “to burn,” because it is said that, when 
the month was firet named, it occurred in the 
hot season; or because the month’s fast is 
supposed to buyn away the sins of men 


' (See Ghiyasu 'i-Lugiah,) The excellence of 


this montis. much extoiled by Muhammad, 
who said that during this month tho gates of 
Paradise are opened, and the gates of Hell 
shut. (Mishkat, book vii, chap. 1, sec. 1.) 
[BAMAZAN. ] 

(10) Shawwal, it, “a tail,” is the tenth 
month of the lunar year, and, according to 
Arabie lexicons (see “hiydgu ’t-Lughah, 
Qamis, &.), it.is so called because, when 
first named, it coineided with the season 
when the she-carhels, being soven or eight 
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months gone with young, raised them tails 

or, because it was the month for hunting. 
The Arabs used to say that it was an un- 
lucky month in which to make marriage 
contracts, but the Prophet ignored their thus 
auguring, and married ‘Ayishah in this month. 
The ‘ldu ‘l-Fitr, or “the Feast of Breaking 
the Fast,” occurs on the first, of this month. 

(11) Ze l-Qa‘dah, or the mouth of truce, 
is the eleventh’ month, and so called by the 
ancient Arabs, because it was a month in 
which warfare was not conducted, and in 
which the people were engaged in peaceful 
occupations. 

(12) Zu ‘l-yjahk, the month ef the Pil- 
grimage, ig the last month of the Maham- 
madan calendar. It is the month in which 
the pilgrimage to Makkah must be made, a 
visit to the sacred city at another time having 
in no way the merits of a pilgrimage, The 
Hajj, ox “Pilgrimage,” is performed upon 
the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth of this 
month, The ‘Jdv. l-Azha, or “Feast of 
Sacrifice,” is held on the tenth. _[sagg.} 


MORTGAGE. [1Jarau. ] 
MOON Arabic gamar (5). The 


moon is frequently mentioned in thé Qur'an. 
Mulhaminad on three occasions swears by it 
(Surahs Ixxiv. 35; lxxxiv. 18; xoi. 2), and it 
Is said to have been set in the heavens for a 
light (Strahs x. 5; Ixxi 15), to run to its 
appointed goal (Sirahs xxxv. 14; xxxix. 7). 
and that it will be eclipsed at the Day of 
Judgment (Sarah Ixxv. 8). The trvth Surab 
of the Qur'an, which is entitled the Suratu *l- 
Qamar, begins with a reference to the split- 
ting of the moon, which is a matter of con- 
troversy. It reads- ‘*The hour draws nigh 
and the moon is split. asunder. But if they 
see a sign, they. turn aside and say magie 
continues.” 

Al-Baizaw}j refers it to a miracle, and says 
the unbelievers having.asked Muhammad for 
a sign, the moon appesred to be cloven in 
twain, Butthe most natural explanation of 
the passage is, that the expression refers to 
one of the signs of the Resurrection. 

At an eclipse of the moon, a devout 
Muslim is expected to recite a two rak‘ah 
prayer. 

MOORS. The name given to the 
Muhammadan conquerors of Spain, on account 
of their having come from the ancient Mawi. 
or Mauretania, now known as the Empire of 
Morocco. The word. Meari is supposed to 
have been derived from the Alexandrian word 
poupor, “blacks.” -(Seo Smith’s Dict. of 
Greek and Roman. Geography: Mauretanid.) 


MOSES. Arabic Misd (.s~y°). Heb. 
MWD, According to Muhammadanism, he is 


one of the six great prophets who founded 
dispensations, and to whom the Taurat was 
revealed.‘ His spacial title, or kalimah, is 
Katimy ‘Ullah, “ One who conversed with God.” 
A lengthy account ix given of his intercourse 
with Pharaoh aud his dealings with the Chil 
dren of Tsrael iv the Qur'an, which we take 
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from Mr, Lane’s Selections, together with the 
remarks of the Jalalan, al-Baizawi, and other 
commentators, in italics. (Stanley Lane’ 
Povle’s new ed. of Lane’s Selections, p. 97.) 
-We will rehearse unto thee of the history 
of Moses and Pharaoh with truth. for the sake 
of people who believe Verily Pharaoh ex- 
alted himself in the land of Egypt. and 
divided its inhabitants into parties to serre 
him. We rendered weak one class of- them, 
namely the children of Israel. slaughtering 
their male children, and preserving alive their 
females, because one of the diviners said unto 
him, A child will be born among the children 
of Lsrael, who will be the means of the loss of 
thy kingdom ;—for he was one of the corrupt 
doors. And We desired to be gracious unto 
those who had been deemed weak in the land, 
and to make them models of religion, and to 
make them the heirs of the possessions of 
Pharaoh, and to establish them in the land of 
Egypt,, and in Syria, and to show Pharaoh 
and Haman and their forces what they feared 
from them. And We said, by revelation, 
unto the mother of Moses, the child above 
mentioned, of whose birth none knew save his 
sister, Suckle him ; and when thon fearest for 
him cast him in the river Nile, and fear uot 


- his being drowned, nor mourn. for his separa- 


tion; for We will restore him unto thee, und 
will make him one of the apostles. So she 
suckled him three months, during whieh he wept 
not, and then she feared for him. wherefore she 
put him into anark pitched within and furnished 
with a bed for him. and she closed 1t and cast it 
in the river Nile by night. And the family of 
Pharaoh lighted upon him in the ark on the mor: 
row of that night ; so they put it-before him, and.it 
was opened, and Moses was taken forth from tt, 
sucking milk from his thumb? that he might be 
unto them eventually an enemy and an afilic- 
tion; tor Pharaoh and Haman (his Wezeer) 
and their forces were sinaers ; wherefore the: 
were puntshed by his hand. And the wife of 
Pharaoh said, when he and his servants had pro- 
posed to kill him, He 1s delight of the eye unto 
ine and unto thee: do not ye kill him: -per- 
adventure he may be serviceable unto us, or 
we may adopt him as a son. And they com- 
pled with her desire; and they knew. not the 
consequence. 

‘And the heart of-the mother of Moses, 
when she knew of his having been lighted upon. 
became disquieted ; and she had almost made 
him known fo be her son, had We not fortified 
her heart with patience, that she might be 
one of the believersin Our promise. Aud 
she said unto his sister Maryam (Mary), 
Trace him, that thou mayest know his case. 
And she watched him from a distance, while 
they knew not that she was his sister and that 
she was wotching him. And We forbade him 
the breasts, preventing him froin taking the 
breast of any nurse except his mother, before 
his.restonation to her; so his sister said, Shall 
I direct you unto the people of a honse who 
will nurse him for you, and who will -be 
faithful unto him? And her offer was 
accepted ; therejore she brought his mother, and 
he took her breast : so she returned with him to 
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her house, as God hath said,—And We restored 
him.to his mother, that her eye might be cheer- 
ful and that.she might not grieve, and that she 
might know that the promise of God to restore 
him unto her wastrue; but the greater number 
of them (that is, of mankind) know not this: 
And tt appeared not that this was his sister 
and this his mother; and he remained with her 
until she had weaned him; and her hire was 
pad her, for every day a deendr, which. she 
took because tt was the wealth of a hostile per- 
son. She then brought him unto Pharaoh, and 
he was brought up in his abode, as God hath 
related of him in the Chapter of the Poets (Surah 
xxvi. 17), where Pharaoh said unto Moses, 
Have.we not brought thee up among us a child. 
and hast thou not dwelt. among us thirty years 
of thy life? 

“ And when he hud attained his age. of 
strength (thirty years or thirty and three), and 
had become of full age ( forty years), We be- 
stowed on him wisdom and knowledge zn relz- 
gion, before he was sent as a prophet; and thus 
do We reward the well-daers, And he entered 
the city of Pharach, which wos Munf [Mew- 
phis], after he had been absent from him a 
while, at a time when its inhabitants were in- 
adyertent, at the hour of the noon-sleep, and he 
found therein two men fighting , this being of 
his party (namely an Israelite), and this of his 
enemies, wn Egyptian, who was compelling the 
Tsraelite to carry firewood to the kitchen g 
Pharaoh without pay: and he who was of hig 
party begged him to aid him against him 
who was of his enemies. So Moses said 
unto the latter, Let him go... Andtt is satd that 
he replied to Moses, I have a mind to put the 
burden on thee. And Moses struck him with 
his fist, and killed him. But he intended not 
to kill him ; and he buried him in the sand. He 
said, This is of the work of the devil, who 
hath excited my anger; for he is an enemy 
unto the son of Adam, a manifest misleader of 
him. He said, in repentance, 0 my Lord, 
verily | have acted injuriously unto mine own 
soul, by killing tim; therefore forgive me. 
So He forgave him: for He is the Very Yor- 
giving, the Merciful.—He said, O my Lord, 
by the favours with which Thou hast fa- 
voured me, defend me, and I will by no means 
be an assistant to the sinners afler this, 
And the next morning he was afraid in the 
aity, watching for what might happen unto 
him on account of the slain man; and Jo, he 
who hud begged. his assistance the day before 
was crying out to him for aid agaznst another 
Egyptian... Moses said unto him, Verily thou 
art a person manifestly in. error, becuuse of 
that which thou hast done yesterday and to-day. 
But when he was about to lay violent hands 
upon him who was an enemy unto them both 
(namely unto Moses and him who begged his 
aid), the latter said, imagining. that he would 
lay: violent hands upon him, because of that 
which he had said unto him; O Moses, dost 
thou desire to kill me, as thou killedst a soul 
yesterday? Thou desirest not aught hut to be 
an oppressor in the land, and thou desirest not 
to be [one] of the reconcilers-—And the Eegyp- 
tian heard that. so he knew that the killer was 


“having watered for them, and we are a fami 4 


| 
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Moses; wherefore he departed unto Pharaoh 
and acquainted him therewith, and Pharaoh 
commanded the executioners to slay Moses. and 
they betook themselves to seek him.. But a man 
who was a believer, of the family of Pharaoh 
came from the furthest part of the eity, rnn- 
ning oy a@ way that was neurer than the way 
by which they had’ come: he said. 0 Moses 
verily the chiefs of‘the people of Pharaok are 
consulting respecting thee, to slay thee; 
therefore go forth from the city: verily 1 am 
unto thee one of the admonishere. So he 
went forth from it in fear, watching in fear 
of pursuer, or for the aid of God. He said, O 
my Lord, deliver me from the unjust people 
of Pharaoh ! 

“And when he was journeying: towards 
Medyen, which was the city ~ We Sho'eyb 
(Shu‘aib) eight days journey from Misr (named 
after Medyen [Madyaon] the son of Abraham), 
and he knew not the way unto it, he said, Per 
adventure my Lord will direct me unto the 
right way, or the middle way. And God sent 
unto han an angel, hoving in his hand a short. 
spear; and he went with him thither: And 
when he came unto the water (or well) of 
Medyen, he found at it a company of men 
watering thezr animals: and he found hesides 
them two..womeu keeping away ther shee 
from the water. He said unto them (nomely 
the twu:women), What is the matter with you 
that ye water not? ‘They answered We shall 
not water until the pastors shall have driven 
away their animals; and our father is a very 
old man; who cannot water the sheep. And be 
watered for them froin another well near unto 
them, from which he lifted.a stone that none 
could lift but ten persons, Then he retired to 
the shadeof an Feaniita thorn-tree on account 
of the violence of the heat of the sun and he 
was hungry, and he said, O my Lord, verily L 
aia in need of the good provision which Thou 
shalt send doww unto ine. And the tuo women 
returned unto their father in less time thun th 
were accustomed. to do: so he asked thei the 
reason thereof und they informed hin: of the 
person who had wetered for them; whereupon 
he satd unto one of them, Coll him unto me 
“ And one of them came unto him, walking 
bashtfully, with the sleeve of her shift over her 
ace; by reason of “her abashment at him: she 
gaid, My father calleth thee, that he may re- 
compense thee with the reward of thy having 
watered forus. And. hé assented to- her cull. 
dishking in his mind the recetving of the re- 
ward: but. it seemeth that ‘she intended the 
compensation if he were of such as destred it. 
And she walked before htm; and the. wind blew 
her garment, and her legs were discovered so 
he said unto her, Walk behind me and dtrect 
mein the way. And she did so, until she came 
unto her father, who was Sho'eyb, on whom be 
peace! and with him was prepared q@ supper. 
He ‘said unto him, Sit and sup. . But he re- 
plied, I fear lest tt be a compensation sfor m 
who seek not a compensation for dotng goo 
He said, Nay, tt is my castom and hath been 
the custom of my fathers to entertain. the guest 
and to give food. Sohe ate; and acquainted 
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him with his case. And when he had come 
unto him, and had related to him the story of 
his having killed the Egyptian and thetr éinten- 
tion to kill him and his fear of Pharaoh, be 
replied, Fear not: thon hast escaped from 
the unjust people. (Hor Pharaoh -had no 
dominion over Medyen.) One of them [namely 
of the women] said (and. ehe was’ the one who 
had besn sent), O my father, hire him to tend 
our sheep in our stead; for the best whom 
‘hou canst hire is the strong, the trustworthy. 
So. he asked her respecting him, and she 
acquainted him with what hath. been above re- 
lated, his lifting up the stone of the well; and 
his saying unto her, Walk behind me ;—and 
moreover, that when she had come-tnto him. 


and he knew. of her presence, he hung down hts - 


head and raiséd it not, He therefore said, 
Verily I desire to marry thee untd one of 
thesa my two daughters, on the condition that 
thou shalt be a hired servant to me, fo tend 
my sheep, eight. years; and if, thou fulfil ten 
years, it ehall be of thine own will; and Idesire 
not to lay a difficulty upon thee by imposing 
as a. condition the ten years: thou shalt find 
me, if God, please, one of the just, who are 
Jatthful to their covenants. He replied, This 
be the covenant between me and thee ; which- 
ever of the two terms I fulfil,there shall be 
no injustice against me éy demanding an addt- 
tion thereto; and God is witness of what we 


say, And the murriage-contract was concluded | 


according to this; and Sho'eyb ordered his 
daughter to give unto. Moses a rod wherewith 


to drive away the wild beasis from his.sheep: - 


ond the. rods of the prophets were tn-his posses- 
ston; and the rod of Adam, of the myrtle of 
paradise, fell into her hand; and Moses took it, 
with the knowledge of Sho’eyb, (Siirah xxviii. 
21-28:) 
“Hath the history of Moses been related 
to thee ? when he saw fire, during. his journey 
from Medyen on his way to Egypt, and said 


unto his family, or his wife, Tarry ye here ;. 


for I have seen fire: perhaps. I may bring 
you 2 brand from it, or find at the fire a 
guide to direct me in the way. For ha had 
missed the way in consequence of the darknéss. 

the night, And when he came unto it (and 
3st was a bramble bush), he was called to by a 
voice saying, O Moses, verily I am-thy Lord; 
therefore pull. off thy shoes; for thon art in 
the holy valley of. Tawa. And I have chosen 
thee from among thy peoples wherefore hearken 
attentively unto that whieh is revealed unto 
thee by Me. Verily I am God: there is no 
Deity except Me; therefore worship Me, and 
perform prayer in remembrance of Me. Verily 
the hour is coming: I will manifest it unto 


mankind, and its nearness shall appear unto- 


them by pe ee that every soul may bé re- 
eompensed ¢herezn for its good and euvtl work ; 
therefore let not him who believeth not ia 
-it, and followeth his lust, hinder thee from 
believing in it, lest thou perish, And what.ia 
that in thy right hand, O Moses?-—He an- 
swered, It is my rod, whereon I lean and 
wherewith I beat down leaves for my sheep 
that they may eot them; and I have other 
uses for lt, ag the carrying of provision and the 


_thou stayedst ten 
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water-skin, and the driving away of reptiles 
He said, Cast it. down, O Moses. So he cast 
it down; and lo, it wae a serpent ranning 
along. God said, Take it, and fear # not: 
we will restore it to its former state, And he 
put his hand into its mouth; whereupon it be- 
came again a rod. And God said, And put 
thy right hand to thy left arm-pit, and iake #t 
forth: it shall come forth white, without 
evil,(that is without leprosy; shining like the 


| rays of the sun, dazzling thé sight,) as another 


sign, that We may show thee the greatest of 
our signs of thine apostleship. (And when he 
desired to restore his hand -to tts first state, he 
put tt.as before described, and drew it forth.) 
Go as an apostle unto Pharach and those who 
are with him; for he hath acted with exceed- 
ing impiety hy arrogating to himself divinityi— 
Moses said, O.my Lord;-dilate my basom that 
it may bear the méssage, and make my affair 
easy unto me, and loose the knot of my 
tongue (this had arisen from his peritacton 
burned in his mouth by a live coal when he was 
a Od) ee they may understand my speech 
when J deliver the message. And appoint unto 
me a Wezeer of my family, namély Aaron 
paral my brother. Strengthen my back 

him, and make him a. colleagne in my 
affair, that we may glorify Thee much, and 


| Fementber Thee much; for Thon knowest 


us. 
‘God replied, Thou hast. obtained thy pe- 
tition, O Moses, and We have been gracious 
unto thee another time: forasmuch as We 
revealed unto thy mother what was revealed, 
when she gave birth to thee and feared that 
Phardoh would Kill thee among the others that 
were born, saying, Cast him into the ark, and 
then cast him, in the ark, inte the river Nile, 
and the-river shall throw him on the shore; 
then an enemy unto Me and an eneiny unto 
him (namely Pharaoh) shall take him, And I 
‘bestowed on thee, after he had: taken thee, 
love from Me, that thou mightest be loved dy 
men, so that Pharaoh and all that saw thee 
doved ‘thee ; and that thou mightest be bred up 
in Mine eye. Also forasmuch as thy sister 
Maryam. went that she might learn what became 
of thee, after they had brought nurses and thau 
dst refused to take the breast of any one of 
them, and she said, Shall.I direct. you unto 
one who will nurse him? (whereupon her pro-* 
posal wag accepted, and she brought his mother}: 
so We restored thee to thy mother. that her eye 
might become cebeerful and that she might not 
grieve. And thou slewest a sonl, namely the 
Copt in Egypt, and wast sorry: for his slaugh- 
ter,on account of Pharaoh, and We delivered 
thee fram. sorrow; and We tried thee with 
other trial, and delivered thee from it. And 
ten yéars among the people of 
Medyen, after thou hadst oe ehithse: from 
Egypt, at the abode af Sho eyb the prophet, and 
he married thee to his daughter. Then thou 
camest according to My decree, as to the 
tame of thy mission, when thou hadst attained 
the age 0 Sorty years, O Moses; and I have 
chosen thee for Myself. Go thou and thy 
brother unto the people, with My nine signs, 
and cease ye not to remember Me. Go ye 
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unto Pharaoh ; for he hath acted with exceed- 
ing impiety; by arrogating to himself divinity, 
and speak unto him with gentle speech, ex- 
horting him to. relingitish that conduct: perad- 
-ventare he will consider, or will fear Ged, 
and repent.. ch [mere] hope wrth respect to 
the two [result is expressed} hecause of God's 
knowledge that he would not repent.)—They re- 


plied,,O our Lord, verily we fear that he may: 


be precipitately violent against. us, hastening 
to punish us, or that he may att with exceed- 
ing injustice towards us. Hoe said, Fear ye 
not; forl am with you: I will hear.and will 
see. Therefore go ye unto him, and say, 
Verily we are the apostles of thy. Lord: 
therefore send with us the childron of Israel 
santo, aria and doe not affict them; but cease 
to employ them in thy difficult works, such.as 
digging: and building, and carrying the heavy 
‘burden. We have come unto thee with a aign 
from thy Lord, attesting our veracity in-assert- 


ing ourselves apostles: and peace be on him | 


who folleweth the right direction :—that is, he 
shall be secure from punishment. Verily ‘it 
hath been revealed unto us that punishment 
{shall be inflicted] upon him who chargeth 
with falsehood that wherewith we have-come, 
and turneth away from it. urah xx, 8-50:) 

“Then We: gent after them, namely -the 
apostles before, mentioned. [who were Sho’eyb 


und his predecessors], Moses, with Our signs . 


unto Pharaoh and his nobles, and they acted 
unjustly. with respect to them, disbelieuing tn 
the signs: but see what was the end.of the 
corrupt doers. And Moses said,.O Pharaoh, 
verily I am an apostle from the Lord. of the 
world unto thee. But he charged him with false- 
hood: so he said, I am right not to say of God 
aught but the truth. i have come unto you 
with a proof from your Lord: therefore send 
with me to Syria the children of Israel.— 
Pharaoh said unto him, If thou hast come 
with g sign confirmatory of thy pretension, 
produce it, if thou be of those who speak 
truth, So he casi down his rod;.and lo, it 
was.a manifest serpent.. And he drew forth 
bis hahd from his bosoms and lo, it was white 
and radiant unto the bebolders. The nebles 
of the people of Pharaoh said, Verily this is 
a knowing enchanter: he desireth to expel 
you from your land. What then do ye com- 
mand ?—They answered, Put off for a time 


him and bis brother, and send unto the. cities 


collectors fof the inhabitants}, that they may 
bring unto thee every knowing enchanter. 
And the enchanters came unto Pharaoh. 
They said, Shall wo sprely have a reward if 
we be the party who overcome? He ans- 
wered, Yea; and verily ye shall be of those 
who are admitied near anto my person: 
They said, O Moses, either do thou cast down 
thy rod, or we wili cast down what we have 
with us. He replied, Cast ye Afd when 
they cast down Jheir cords and their rods, they 
enchanted the eyes of the men. diverting them 
Jrom the true perception of them ; and they terri- 
fled them; for they wmagined them to be ser- 
pents running ; and they performed @ great en- 
chantment.. And We spake by revelation 
unto Moses, [saying,] Cast down thy rod. 
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And io, it swallowed up what they had 
caused to appear changed. So the truth 
was confirmed, and that which they had 


‘wrought became vain; and they were.over- 


come there, and were rendered contemptible. 
And the enchanters cast themselves down 

rostrate: they said, We believe in the 

ord of the worlds, the. Lord-of Moses 
and Aaron. Pharaoh said, Have ye believed- 
in Him before, I have given you permis- 
sion? Verily this is a plot that ye have 
contrived im the city, that ye may cause its 
inhabitants to go forth from it. But ye shail 
know what shall happen unto you at my hand. 
I will assuredly cut: off your hands and your 
feet on the opposite sides—the right hand of 
each and his left foot : then I will crucify you 
ali—They réplied, Verily unto our Lord 
shall wé return, after our death, of whatever 
kind it be; and thou dost not take vengeance 
on us but beeanse we believed in the signs 
of our Lord when they came unto us. Q our 
Lord, pour upon us patience, and cause us to 
die Muslims! (Sirah vii. 101-123). 

‘And Pharach said, Let me alone that 
may kill Moses, (for they had-diverted him 
Jrom-killing him,) and let bim call upon his 
Lord to: defend him from me Verily I fear 
lest he change your religion, and prevent your 
worshipping: me, or that he may cause oor- 
ruption to appear in the earth (that: is, 
slaughter, and other offences).-—And Moses aaid 
unto. his. people, having heard this, Verily, 1 
have regoursa for: defence tinto my Lord 
and your Lord from every proud’ person 
who believeth not in the day of account; And 


. @ man who was a beliover, of the family of 


Pharaoh (rt ts said that he was the son of his 
paternal uncle,) who concealed hia faith. said, - 
Will ye kill a man because he saith, My Lord 
is-God,—when he hath come unto you. with 
evident proofs from your Lord? And if hé 
ba a liar, on him [will be] the evil conséequencé 
of his lie; buf if he be aspeaker of truth,. 
somewhat. of that punishment with which he 
threateneth you will befall you speedily. Verily. 
God directeth not hith who. is a-transgressor, 
or polytheist, [andj a liar. Q my people,-ye 
have the dominion to-day, being overcomers 
in the land of Egypt ; but who will-defend us 
from the punishment of God if ye kill his 
Jjavourtte servants, if it come unto us ?-—~Pha- 
raoh said, I will not advise you to do [aught] 
save what I-see to bé advisable, whith 23, to 
kill Moses.; and I will not.direct you save into 
the right way. And he who had believed 
said, O my people, verily I fear for you the 
like of the day of the confederates, the like of 
the condition of the people of Noah. and ’A‘d 
and) Thamood .and those who have lived 
after them: and God willeth nat injustice 
unto His servants. And, O.my people, verily 
I fear for you the day of oalling bee ig, the 
day of resurrection, when the people of Para- 
dise and those of. Hell shall often call one to 
another). On the day when ye shall furn 
back from the place of reckoning unio hell. ye, 
shall have no protector against God. .And- 
he whom God shall canse to err shall have 
no director, Moreover, Joseph (who was 
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Joseph the son of Jacob uecording to one | Lam your Lord und their Lord ;—and therefore 


opinion, and who lrved unto the teme of Moses ; 
and Joseph the son of Abraham the son of 
Joseph the son of Jacob, according to another 
opinion) same unte you before Moses, with 
evident mirueulous proofs; but ye ceased not 
to be in.doubt respecting that wherewith he 
came unto you, antil, when he died, ye said 
without proof God will by no means send an 
apostie after him. Thus God causeth to err 
him who is 2 transgressor, or polytheist, [and } 
& Sceptic. They who dispute respecting the 
Signs of God, without any convincing proof 
having come unto them, their disputing is very 
hateful with God and with those who have 
believed. Thus God sealeth every heart (or 
the whole heart) of a prond contumacions 
person. 

And Pharaoh gaid. G Haman, build for 
me 4. tower, that 1 may reach the avenues 
the avenues of the heavens, and ascend unto 
the God of Moses. but verily I think him, 
namely Moses, a liar in his assertion that he 
hath any god but myself. And thus the wicked- 
ness of his deed “was made to seem comely 
mito Pharaoh. and he was turned away from 
the path of rectitude; and the artifice ot 
Pharaoh fended} not save in lose) And he 
who had believed said. O my people, follaw 
me: I will direct you into the right way. O 
my people, this present. life is only a tem- 
porary enjoyment; ouy the world to come is 
the mansion of firm continnance. Whosoever 
doeth evil, he shall not be recompensed save 
with the like of it; and whosoever doeth 
good. whether male or female, and is a be-. 
liever, these shall enter Paradise ; they shall 
be provided. for therein without reckoning. 
And, O my people, how is it that 1 invite 
you unto salvation, and ye invite me unto 
the Fire? Ye invite me to deny God, and 
to associate with Him that: of which T have 
no knowledge; but 1 invite you unto the 
Mighty, the Vety Forgiving. {There is] no 
doubt but that the false gods to the worship 
of which ye invite me are not to: be invoked in 
this world, nor in the world to come, and that 
our return {shall be] unto God, and that the 
transgressors shall be the companions of the 
Fire. And ye shall remember, when ye see 
the punishment, what I say unto you; and 1 
commit my case unto God; for God seeth 
His servants.— This. he said when they threa- 
lened him for opposeng their religion. Therefore 
God preseryed him from the evils which they 
had artfully devised (namely. slaughter), and a 
most evil punishment encompassed the people 
of Pharaoh, with Pharaoh himself (namely the 
drowning) ; then they shall be exposed to the 
Fire morning and evening; and on the day 
when the hour [of jndgment] shall come, it 
shall ‘be said unto the angels, Introduce the 
people of Pharaoh into the most severe 
punishment. (Sirah xl. 27-49.) 

And the nobles of the people of Pharaoh 
said unto him, Will thou let Moses and his 
people go that they may act corruptly in the 
earth, by inviting to disobey thee, and leave 
thee and thy gods? (For he had mdde for 
them little idols for them to worship, and he said, 


he said, J am your Lord the Most High.) He 
answered, We will slaughter their male chil- 
dren and will suffer their females to live: and 
verily we shall prevail over them. And thug 
they did unto them; wherefore the children of 
Israel complained, and Moses said unto his 
people, Seek aid of God, and he patient; for 
the earth belongeth unto God: He causeth 
whomsoever He will of His servants to inherit 
it; and the prosperous end is for those who 
fear God. They rephed, We have been 
aftlicted before thou camest unto us and since 
thou hast come swito us. He- said, Perhaps: 
your Lord will destroy vor enemy und cause 
you to sneceed [him] in the earth. and He 
will see how: ye will act therern.—And. We 
had punished the family of Pharaoh with 
dearth and with scarcity of fruits. that they 
might be admonished and mtght believe. But 
when good betided them, they said, This is 
ours :—that ts, we deserve rt ;—and they were 
not grateful for .it; and if evil befell them, 
they ascribed it to the ill ‘luck of Moses and 
those befevers who were with him. Nay, their 
ill-luck was only. with God, He brought it 
upon them: but the greater number of them 
know not this. And they said unto Moses, 
Whatseever sign thon. bring unto us, to en- 
chant us therewith, we will not believe in 
thee. Sa he uttered an imprecation upon them, 
and We sent upon them-the flood, which en- 
tered their houses and reached to the throats of 
the persons sitting, seven days, and the locusts, 
which ate.therr corn and their fruits, and the 
kummal. or grubs, or a kind of tick, which 
sought after what the locusts had left, »nd the 
frogs,.which filled their houses and their food, 
and the blood in their waters ; distinet signs: 
but they were proud, refusing to believe in 
them. and were a wicked people. And when 
the punishment fell upon them. they said, O 
Moses, supplicate for us thy Lord, according 
to that which He hath covenanted with thee. 
namely, that He will withdraw Jrom us the 
puneshment tf we believe: verily, if thou 
remove from us the punishment, we 
will assuredly believe thee, and ‘we will 
assuredly send with thee the children of 
Israél. Bnt when We removed from them 
the punishment until a period at which they 
should arrive, lo, they brake their promise. 
Wherefore we took. vengeance on them, and 
drowned them in the sea, beeause they 
charged our signs with falsehood and were 
heedless of them. And We caused the people 
who had been rendered weak, by being en- 
slaved, to inherit the eastern, parts of the 
earth and its western parts, which we blessed 
with water and trees, (namel Syria); and the 
gracious word of thy Lord was fulflled ox 
the children of Israel, because they had been 
patient; and-We destroyéd the. structures 
which Pharaoh and bis people had built and 
ses they had erected.” (Sirah vii, 124- 

“ We brought the children of Israel across 
the sea, and Pharaoh and hie troops pursned. 
them with violence and hostility, until, when 
drowning overtook him, he said, I believe 
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that there is no deity but He in whom the 
children of Israel believe, and I am one of the 
Muslims. But Gabriel thrust into. his mouth 
some of the mire of the sea, lest mercy should 
be grunted him, and said, Now thou believest, 
and thou hast been rebellious hitherto, and 
wast [one] of the corrupters. But to-day we 
will raisé thee with thy lifeless body from the 
sea, that thou mayest be a sign unto those 
who shall come-after thee. (Zi ts related, on 
the authority of Ibn’Abbas, that some’ of the 
children of Israel doubted his death ; wherefore 
he was brought forth:to them that they might 
see him.) But-verily many men are heedless 
of Our signs. (Sirah x. 90-92.) 

“And We brought the children of Israel 
across the sea ; and they eame unto a people 
who gave themselves up to the worship of 
idols belonging to them; [whereupon] they 
said, O Moses, make for us a god (an idol for 
us to worship), like as they have gods. He 
replied, Verily ye are a people who are ig- 
norant, since ye have requited God’s favour 
towards you with that which ye have said; for 
that [religion] in which these are [occupied 
shall be] destroyed, and vain is that which 
they. do. He said, Shall I seek for you any 
other deity than God, when He hath preferred 
you above the peoples of your time. (Surah 
vii. 184-136.) 

“6 And We caused the thin clouds to shade 
you from the heat of the sun tn the desert, and 
caused the manna and the quails 1o descend 
upon you, end said, Kat of the good things 
which We have given you for food, and store 
not up.—But they were ungrateful, for the bene- 
Jit, and stored up ; wherefore tt was cut off from 
them. And they injured not Us thereby; but 
they did injure their own souls.” (Sirah 
ii, 54. 

ie hae 0 children of Israel, when ye 
said, O Moses, we will not bear patiently the 
having one kind of food, the manna and the 
quails ; therefore.supplicate for us thy Lord. 
that He may produce for us somewhat of that 
which the earth bringeth forth, of its herbs 
and its cucumbers and its wheat and its len- 
tils and its onions :-~he said unto them, Willi 
ye take in exchange that which is worse for 
that whichis better?—But they refused to 
recede; therefore he supplicated God, and He 
said, Get ye down into a great city; for ye 
shall have therein what ye have asked.—And 
the marks of abjection and poverty were 
stamped upon them: so these characteristics 
necessarily belong to them, even tf they are rich, 
as necessarily as the stamped coin belongeth to 
its die; and they returned with indignation 
from God. This was because they “did dis- 
believe in the signs of God, and slay the pro- 
phets (as Zechariah and John) unjustly : this 
was because they rebelled and did transgress. ’ 
(Sarah ii. 58.) 

“ And remember when Moses asked drink 
for his people, who had become thirsty in the 
desert, and We said, Strike with thy rod the 
atone. -(Jt was the stone that fled augy with 
his garment : 2t was light, square, like the head 
of a man, marble or kedhdhdn.) . Accordingly 
e struck it; and there gushed out from it 
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twelve fountains, according to the number of 
the tribes, ai men (each tribe of them) khow- 
ing their drinking-place. And We said unto 
them, Wat ye and drink of the supply of Ged, 
and commit riot evil in’ the earth. acting cor- 
ruptly. (Siirah ii. 57.) 

“ Remember also when We obtained your 
bond that ye would do according to that which 
ts contained in the Law, and had lifted up over 
you the mountain, namely Mount Sinai, 
pulled it up by the roots and raised it over you 
when ye had refused to accept the Law, and We 
said, Receive that which We have given you, 
with resolution, and remember that whith is 
contained in it, to do according thereto: perad- 
venture ye will fear the Fire, or acts of dis- 
obedience.—Then ye turned back after that; 
and had it not been for the grace of God to- 
‘wards you and His mercy, ye had certainly 
been of those who perish. ,And ye know 
those of you who transgressed on the Sab- 
bath, by catching fish, when We had forbidden 
them to do so, and they were the people of Eyleh, 
and We said unto them, Be ye apes, driven 
away from the society of men.—Thereupon 
they became such, and they perished after three 
days.—And We made it (namely that puntsh- 
ment) an example unto those who were. con- 
temporary with them and those who came 
after thom, and a warning to the pious 
(Sirah ii. 60-62.) 

“And We appointed unto Moses thirty 
nights, wt. the expirution of which We would 
speak to him. on the condition of his fastine 
during them ;.and they were [the nights of the 
month of] Dhn-l-Kavdeh; and he fasted 
during them: but when they were ended, he dis- 
liked the smell of his breath; so he used a 
tooth-siick ; whereupon God commanded him to 
fast ten other nights, that He might speak to 
Him with the odour of his breath, as He whose 
name be exalted hath said, and We completed 
them by adding ten nights of Dhu-l-Hijjen : 
so the stated time of his Lord was completed, 
forty nights, And Moses said unto his bro- 
ther Aaron, at his departure to the mountain 
for the private collocution, Be thon my deputy 
among my people, and act rightly, and fol- 
low not the way of the corrupt doers hy agree- 
ing with them in acts of disobedience. And 
when Moses came at Our appormted time, 
and his Lord spake unto him uzthout an in- 
termediary, he said, O my Lord, show me 
Thyselj, that I may see Thee. He replied; 
Thou shalt not see Me: but look at the moun- 
tain, which is stronger than thou; and if: it 
remain firm in its place, then shalt thou see 
Me. And when his Lord displayed Himself 
to the mountain (that ts, when there appeured, 
of His light, half of the tip of His little finger, 
as related in a tradition which El- Hakim hath 
verified), He reduced it to powder, levelling tt 
even with the ground around tt; and Moses 
fell down in a swoon. And when he reco- 
vered, he said, Eixtolled -be Thy perfection ! 
{ turn unto Thee repenting, and I am the 
first of the believers in my téme.—God said 
unto him. O Moses, 1 have chosen thee above 
the people of thy time by honouring thee, by 
My commissions and by My speaking unto 
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thee: therefere receive what I. have given 


thee, and be of those who are grateful. And | 


We wrete for him upon ihe tables of th. Law 
(which were of the lote-tree of Paradise, or of 
chrysalite, or af emerald; tn number seven, or 
ten) an admonition concerning. every. requisite 
matter of religion, and a distinct explanation 
of everything; und. said, Therefore receive 
it with resolution, and command thy people 
to-act according to the most excellent [pre- 
cepts] thereof. (Sirah vii. 138-142.) : 

“ And the people of Moses, after it (that is, 
after his departure for the'private collocution), 
made of their ornaments (which they had bor- 
rowed of the people of Pharaoh), a corporeal calf 
which Es-Sdnuree cast for them, and which 
lowed ;_ for he had the faculty of doing so in con- 
sequence of their having put into tts mouth some 
dust taken from beneath the hoof of the horse of 
Gabriel; and they took it as a god. Did they 
not see that it spake not to them, nor directed 
themin the way? They tookit as a god, and 
were offenders. But when they repented, 
aud saw that they had erred. which was after 
the return of Moses, they said, Verily if our 
Lord do not have merey upon us and for- 
give us, we shall assuredly be of. those who 
perish. (Sirah vii. 146-148.) 

“ And Moses returned unto his people en- 
raged against them, exceedingly sorrowful. 
He said, © my people, did not your Lord 
promise you w gocd true promise, that He 
would give you the Law? But did the time of 
my absence seam tedious to you, or did ye 
desire that indignation from your Lord should 
befall you, and therefore did ye break your 
promise to me, and abstain from coning after 
me?—They answered, We did not break our 
promise to thee of our own authority; but 
we were made to carry loads of tha ornaments 
of the people ef Pharaok (which the children 
of Israel had borrowed of them -under pre- 
tence of [requiring them for] a wedding, and 
which remained in their possession), and we 
cast them in!o the fire, by order of Es-Sa- 
mivee, Aundin like manner also Es-Samiree 
cast their ornaments which he had, and some of 
the dust which he had taken from the traces of 
the hoofs of the horse of Gabriel; and he pro- 
duced unto them « corporeal calf, of flesh and 
blood, which iowed, by reason of the dust, the 
property of which ts to give life to that into 
whith itis put; and he had put tt, after he had 
moulded the calf, into its mouth. And they 
(numely Es-Sumiree and tis followers) said, 
This is your god, and the god of Moses;_ but 
he hath forgotten his lord here, and gone to 
seek him. (God saith, But did they not see 
that it returned them not an answer, ner was 
able to cause them hurt or profit? And 
Aaron had said unto them. before the return 
af Moses, O wy people, ye are on.y tried by 
it; and verily your Lord is the Compas- 
sionatus therefore follow me, by worshipping 
Him, and obey my command. They replied, 
We will by no means cease 10 be devoted to 
the worship of it until Moses return unto us. 
Mosee said after his return, O Aaron, what 
hindered thee, when thou sawest that they 
had gone astray,from following me? Hast 
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thou then been disobedient to my command 
by remaining among them who worshipped anc 
ther than Gcd?—He answered, O son of my 
mother, seize me not by my beard ( for he 


' had taken nold of his beard with his left hand), 


nor by [the hair of] my head (for he 
had taken hold of his hatr with his right hand, 
in anger). Verily I feared lest if I followed thee 
(for @ company of those who worshipped the 
calf would inevitably have followed me) thou 
shouldst say, Thou hast made a division 
among the children of Israel, and bast not 
waited for my séntence Moses suid, And 
what was thy motive for doing as thou hast, 
O Sdmiree? He answered, I saw that which 
they saw not; therefore I tock a handful 07 
dust from the foot-marks of the horse of the 
apostle Gabriel, and cast it into the molten 
calf; and thus my soul allured me te take a 
handful of the dust above-mentioned, and te 
cast it upon that which had no life, that it 
might have life; and I saw that thy people had 
demanded of thee that thou wouldst make them 
a god; so.my soul suggested to me that this 
calf should be their al Moses said unto him, 
Then get thee gone from among us, and [the 
punishment | for thee during the period of thy 
life [shall be], that thou shalt say unto whom- 
soever thou shalt see, Touch me not :—(so he used 
to wander about the desert, and when he touched 
anyone, or anyone touched him, they both be- 
came affected with a burning fecer:) and 
verily for thee is a threat which thou shalt 
by no means: find to be false. And lock at 
thy god, to the worshtp of which thou hast 
continued devoted. We will assuredly burn 
it: then we will assuredly reduce if to pow- 
der and scatter it in the sea. (And Moses, 
after he had slaughtered it, did this.) Your 
deity is God only, except whom there is no 
deity. He comprehendeth all things by His 
knowledge.—Thus, 0 Mohammad, do We re- 
late unto thee accounts of what hath hap- 
pened heretofore; and We have given thee. 
‘rom Us, an admonition; namely the Kur-un. 
(Sérah xx. 88-99.) 

“And they were made to drink down the 
calf into their hearts (that is, the love of it 
mingled with their hearts as drink mingleth,) 
because of their unbelief. (Stirah ii. 87.) 

“Remember, O children of Israel, when 
Moses said unto his people who worshipped 
the calf, O my people, verily ye have injured 
your own souls by your taking to yourselves 
the calf as a god; therefore turn with repen- 
tance unto your Creator from the worship of tt. 
and slay one another: (that‘s, let the innocent 
among you stay the criminal :) this will be best 
for you-in the estimation of your Creator. 
And he aided you to do that, sending upon 
you a black cloud, lest one of you should see 
another and have compassion on him, until thére 
were slain of you about seventy thousand. And 
thereupor He became propitious towards you, 
accepting your repentance ; for He is the Very 
Propitious, tne Mereiful (Surah ii. 51.) ~ 

“Remember, also, O children of Israel, 
when ye said, having gone forth with Moses 
to beg pardon of Gad for your worship of the 
calf, and having heard hés words. O “Moses, we 
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will not believe thee until we see God mani- 
festly :—whereupon the vehement sound as- 
Sailed you. and ye died. while ye beheld what 
happened to you. Then We raised you to life 
after ye had been dead, that peradventure ye 
might give thanks. (Sirah ii. 52, 53.) 

“ And Moses ciiose from his people seventy 
men, of those who had not worshipped the calf, by 
the command of God, at the time appointed by 
Us for their coming to ask pardon for their 
companions’ worship of the calf; und he went 
forth with thems and when the convulsion 
(the wiolent earthquake) took them away (be- 
cause, saith Sbn- Abbas, they did not separate 
themselves from their people when the latter 
worshipped the calf), Moses said, O my Lord, 
if Thou hadst pleased, Thou hadst destroyed 
thom before my goiny forth with them, that the 
children of Israel might have beheld tt and 
mught not suspect me; and me f[also}. Wilt 
Thou destroy us for that which the foolish 
among ns have done? It is naught but Thy 
trial: Thou wilt canse to err thereby whom 
Thou pleasest, and Shou wilt rightly guide 
whom Thou pleasest. Thou art our guardian; 
and do Thou forgive us and have mercy 
upon us: for Thon art the best-of those who 
forgive: and appceint for us in this world 
what is good, and in the world te come; for 
uuto Thee have we turned with repentance. 
— God replied, 1 will afflict with My punish- 
ment whom I please,and My merey extendeth 
over everything in the world; and I will ap- 
point it, zn the world to come, for those who 
fear and give the legal alms, and those who 
believe on Oar sigus, who shall fellow the 
apostle, the illiterate prophet, Mohammad, 
whom they shail find written down with them 
in the Pentateuch and the Gospel, by his name 
and his description, He will command them 
that which is. right, and forbid them that 
which is evils and will allow them as lawful 
the good things among those furdtdden in their 
law, and prohibit them the impure, os carrion 
and other things, and will take off from them 
their burden and the yokes that wore upon 
them, as the slaying of a soul [for an atone- 
ment | en repentance, and the cutting off of the 
mork left by impurity. And those who shall 
believe 11 him and honour him and assist 
him and follow the light which shall be sent 
down with him, nanely the Kur-dn, these shall 
be the prosperous. (Sirah vii 154-156.) _ 

“ And remember when Moses said unto his 
people, 0 my people, remember the favour 
of God towards you, since He hath appoiited 
prophets from among you, and made you 
princes (masters of servants and other atten- 
dants),and given you what He hath not given 
any [other] of the peoples (as the manna and 

he quails and other things). O my people. 
exter the Holy Land which God hath decreed 
fur you (namely Syria), and turn not back, 
le : ye turn losers.—They replied, O Moses, 
verily there is in it a gigantic people, of the 
remains of the tribe of ’A'd, and we will not 
enter it until they go forth from it; but if 
they go forth from it, then we will enter. 
—Therenpon two men, of those whe feared to 
disobey God. namely Joshua and Caleb, of the 
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chiefs whom Moses sent to discover the ctreum- 
stances of the giants, and upon whom God had 
conferred fayour, and who had concealed whai 
they had seen of the state of the giants, except- 
ing from Moses, wherefore the other chiefs be- 
came cowardly, said unto them, Enter ye upon 
them through the gate of the city, and fear 
them not; for they are bodies without hearis ; 
and when ye enter it, ye overcome; and upon 
God place your dependence, if ye be believers 
—Bnt they said, O Moses, we will never enter 
it while they remain therein. Therefore go 
thon and thy Lord, and fight: for we remain 
here.—Then Moses said,O my Lord, verily J 
am not master of any but myself and my 
brotber: therefore distinguish between us 
and the unrighteous people.—God replied, 
Verily it (namely the Holy Land) shall be for- 
bidden them forty years; they shall wander 
in perplexity in the land: and be not thou 
solicitous for the unrighteous people.—The 
lond through which they wandered was only 
nine leagues in extent. They used to journey 
during the night with diligence; but in the 
morning they found themselves in the place 
whence they hail set forth; and they journeyed 
during the day in like manner. Thus they did 
until all of them had become extinct, excepting 
those who had not attained the age of iwenty 
years; and itis said that they were six hun- 
dred thousand. Aaron and Moses died in the 
desert ; and mercy was their lot: but punish- 
ment was the lot of those. And Moses begged 
his Lord, when he was about to die, that He 
would bring him as near as a stone’s throw to 
the Holy Land: wherefore He did so. And 
Joshua was made a prophet after the forty 
[years], and he gave orders to fight against 
the giants. So he went with those who were 
with him, and fought against them: and it was 
Friday; and the sun stood still for him awhile, 
until he had made an end of fighting against 
them. (Stirah y, 23-29.) 

“ Kdroon [or Korah] was of the people of 
Moses (he was the son of his paternal unele, 
and the son of his maternal aunt, and he be- 
lieved in him); but he behaved insolently 
towards them: for We had bestowed npon 
him such treasures that their keys were 
heavy burdens for a2 company of men endowed 
with strength, 7n number, as some say, seventy ; 
and some, forty; and some, ten; and some, 
another number. Remember when his peuple 
(the believers among the children of Tsrael) said 
unto him, Rejoice not exultingly in the abun- 
dance of thy wealth ; for God loveth not those 
who. so rejoice; but seek to attain, by means 
of the wealth which God hath given thee, the 
latter abode [of Paradise], by expanding thy 
wealth in the service of God: and neglect not 
thy part in this world, to work therein for the 
world to come; but be beneficent unto man- 
kind, by bestowing alms, as God hath been 
beneficent unto thea; and seek not to act 
corruptly in the earth; for God.loveth not 
the corrupt doers. He teplied, I have only 
been given it on account of the knowledge 
that. 1 possess. For he was the most learned 
of the children of Israel in the Law, after 
Moses and Aaron. God saith, Did he not 
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know that God had destroyed. before him, of 
the generations, those that were mightier 
than he in strength, and who had amassed 
more abundance 0/ wealth? And the wicked 
ahall not be asked respecting their sins, Le- 
cause God knowcth them: therefore they shull 
be sent into the Fire without a reckoning, And 
Kdéroon went foria uuto his people im his 
pomp, with his many dpendunts mounted, 
adorned with gurments uf gold and silk, upon 
decked horses and mules. Those who desired 
the presert life said, 0 would that we had 
the like of that which bath been bestowed on 
Karoon in this world! Verily he is possessed 
of great good fortune !—Pnt those unto whom 
knowledge of what God hath promised in the 
world to come bud been given, said unto them, 
Woe to you! Thereward of God in the world 
fo come (which ts-Paracdise) ia better for him 
who believeth and worketh righteousness 
than thet which hath been bestowed on Kéroon 
in the present world; and none shall receive it 
but the patient in the service of God. And 
We caused the earth to cleave asunder and 
swallow up him and his mansion, and he had 
no forces to defend him, in the place of God, 
nor was he of the [number of the] saved. 
And the next morning, those who had. wished 
for his place the day before said, Aha! God 
enlargeth provision unto whom. He pleaseth 
of His servants, and is sparing of it unto whom 
He pleaseth! Wad not God been gracious 
unto us, He bad caused [the earth] to cleave 
asunder and swallow up us? Aha! tbe un- 
grateful for His benefits do noi prosper! 
(Sirah xxviii. 76-82.) 

“ Remember, when Moses said unto his 
people (when one of them had been slain, whose 
murderer was not known, and they asked him 
to beg (rod that He would discover him to them, 
wherefore he supplicaied Him), Verily God 
commandeth you to sacrifice a cow. They 
said, Dost thou take a jest of us? He said, 
t veg God to preserve me from being one of 
the foolish. So when they knew that he de- 
cidediy intended what he had ordered, they 
said. Supplicate for us thy Lord, that He 
may manifest to us what she is that is, what 


1s her age. Moses -replied, He saith, She is a 


cow neither old nor young; but of a middle 
age, between those two: therefore do as ye 
ere commanded. They said, Supplicate for 
us thy Lord, that He may manifest to us 
what is her colour. He replied, He saith, She 
is a red cow: her colour is very bright: she 
rejoiceth the beholders. They said, Suppli- 
cate for us thy Lord, that He may manifest 
io us what she is, whether she be a pasturing 
or a working cow ; for cows af the description 
mentioned are to us like one another; and we, 
if God please, shall indeed be rightly directed 
to ner, (In a tradition it is suid, Had they 
noi sutd, ‘If God please, —she had not ever 
been manifested to them.) He replied, He 
saith, She is a cow not subdued by work that 
ploushetk the ground, ner doth she water the 
field: (she is] free from defects und the marks 
of work ; there is uo colour in her different 
from tiie yest of her colour. ‘hey said, Now 
thou hast brough! the truth. And they sought 
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her, and found her in the possession of the 
young man who acted ptously towards his 
mother. and they bought her for as much gold 
as her hide would contain. Then they sacri- 
ficed her; but they were near to leaving it 
undone, on. account of the greatness of her 
price. (And in a@ tradition it is said, Had 
they sacrificed uny cow whatever, He had satrs- 
Sied them: but they acted hardly towards them- 
selves; so God acted hardly towards them.) 
And when ye slew # soul, and contended to- 
gether respecting it, (and God brought forth 
{to light] that which ye did conceal—i/ns is 
the beginning of the story {and was the occa- 
sion of the order to sacrifice this particular 
vow,]}) We said, Strike him (that is, the slain 
person) with part of her. Sp he was struek 
with her tongue, or the root of her tail, or, as 
some say,with her right thigh; whereupon he 
came to life, and said, Such+a-one and such-a- 
one slew meé,—to the two sons of his uncle. 
Andhe tied. They two [the murderers} were 
therefore deprived of the inheritance, and were 
slain. Thus God raisetn to life the dead, and 
showeth you His signs (the proof of His 
power), that peradventure ye may understand, 


and know that He who ts able to raise to life 


one soul is able to raise to life many souls. 
Then your hearts became hard, O ye Jews, so 
as not to accept the truth, after that, and they 
[were] as stones, ar more hard: for of stones 
there are indeed some from which rivers gush 
forth; and of them there are indeed some 
that cleave asunder and water issreth from 
them; and of them there are indeed some 
that fall down through fear of God; whereas 
your hearts are ao! impressed, nor do they grow 
soft, nor do they become humble. But God ig 
not heedless cf that which ye do: He only 
ay you unto your time. (Sirah ii. 63- 
69. 

“ Remember when Moses said to his young 
man Joshua the son of Nun, who served him 
and acquired knowledge from hita, 1 wiil not 
cease fo go forward until I reach the piace 
where the two seas (the Sea of tireece and the 
Sea. of Persia) meet, or travel for a long space 
of time. And when they reached the place 
where they (the éwo seas) met they forgot 
their fish: Joshua forgvi to take it up, on their 
departure: and Moses forgot to remind him; 
and it made its way in the sea by a hollow 
passage, God withholding the water from it. 
And when they had passed beyond ¢hat place, 
and proceeded until the time of the mornings 
meal on the following duy, [Moses] said unto 
bis young mau, Bring us our morning-meal: 
we have experienced fatigue from this our 
journey. He replied, What thinkest thou? 
When we repaired to the rock to rest‘at thut 
place, I forgot the fish, and none made me 
forget to mention it bui fhe Devil; and it 
made its way in the sea in a wonderful 
manner.— Moses said, That (namely our loss 
of the fish) is what we were desiring. for it 
78 a stgn unto us of our finding him whom we 
seek, And they returned by tko ‘way thai 
they had coma, following the footsteps, and 
came to the rock. And they found one of Our 
servants (namely £l-Khidr) unto whom We 
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had gianted weroy irom Us (that is. the 
Ht of prophecy in the opinion of some, and the 
vank of @ suint according to another option, 
which most of the learned hold). and whow 
We had taught knowledge trom Us respecting 
tings unseen..—Ji!-Bukhévee hath related a 
tracition that Moses performed the office of u 
preacher among tie children of Israel, and was 
asked who wus the most knowing af ‘men; to 
which he answered, I :—whereupon God hlamed 
him forgthis, because he did not refer the know- 
ledge thereof to Him. And God said unto him 
by revelation, Verily I have a servant at the 
place where the two seas meet, and he is more 
knowing than thou. Moses. suid, O my Lord, 
and how shull I meet with him? 
Thou, shalt take with thee a fish, and put it 
wnto @ measuring vessel, end where thou shalt 
lose the fish, there is he. So he took a fish, 
and put itinto a vessel. Then he departed, and 
Joshua the son of Nun departed with him, until 
they came to the ruck, where they laid down 
their heads and slept. And the fish became 
agitated in the vessel, and escape from it, and 
fell into the sea, and zt made its way in the sea 
by a hollow passage, God withholding the water 
from the fish so taut it became like a vault over 
tt: and when Moses’ companion awoke, .he for- 
got to inform, hin of the fish. 

“Moses said unto him {namely #]-Khidr], 
Shall I follow thee, that thou mayest teach 
me [part} of that which thou hast heer 
taught, for a direction unto me? He answered. 
Verily thon canst not have patience with me. 
For bow canst thou be patient with respect 
to that whereof thou comprehendest not the 
knowledge ?—He replied, Thou shalt find me. 
if God please, patient ; and I will not disobey 
any command of thine. He said, Then if 
thou follow me, ask me not respecting any- 
thing: but be paiient until I give thee an 
account thereof, And Moses assented to his 
condition. And they departed, walling along 
the shore of the sea, until, when they em- 
barked in the ship that pussed by them, he, 
El-Khidr, made a hole in it, by pulkng out a 
plank or twy planks from it en the outside by 


means uf un ase when it reached the middle of” 


the sea. Moses said unto him, Hast thou 
made a hole in it, that thou mayest drown its 
people? Thou hast done a grievous thing.— 
But it is related that the water entered not the 
ole.) He replied, Did I not say that thou 
couldst not have patience with me? [Moses] 
said, Chastise me not for my forgetiuluess, 
nor impose on me a difficulty in my case.— 
And they departed, after they had gone forth 
from the vessel, walking on, until, when thoy 


‘found a boy who had not ottained the age of | 


knowing right and wrong, playing with other 
children, and he was the most beautiful of them 
in countenance, and he (£i-Khidr) slew him, 
Moses said unto him, Hast thou slain an inno- 
cent soul, without his Aoving slain a soul? 
Thou hast done an iniquitous thing.—ITe re- 
plied, Did I not say that thou conldst noi have 
patiente with mé? [Moses] said, If lask thee 


fle answered, | 


! 


voncerning anything after this tine, suffer | 


ime not to accompany thee. Now hast, thou. 


received from we an excuse for thy separating 
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thyself from me.—And they departed [and 
proceeded} uniil, when they came to the 
people ot a city (whith was Antioch), they 
asked fuod of its pecple; but they refused to 
entertain them: and they tound therein a 


| wall, the heeght whereof was a hundred cubits, 


which ‘was about to fall down; whereupon he 
( errors set upright with hishond’ Moses 
said unto him, If thou wouldst, the... mightest 
have obtained pay for it, since they did not 
entertoin us, notwithstanding our want of food. 
El-Khidr said unto him, This shall be a sepa- 
ration between two nd thee; but before my 
separution from thee, 1 will declare unto thee 
the interpretation of that which thou couldst 
aot bear with patience. 

“AAs to the vessel, it belonged to ten poor 
men, who pursued their basiness on the sea; 
and I desired to render it unsound; for there 
was behind them a kiag, an unbeiiever, who 
took every sound vessel by ferce. And as 
to the boy, his parents were believers, and we 
feared that he wouid transgress against them 
rebelliously and impiously + for, according to 
a tradition related by Muslim, he was consti- 
tuted by nature an unbeliever, und-had he lived 
he had so acted; wherefore we desired that 
their Lord should create for them a better 
than he in virtue,and fone] more disposed 
than he to tilial piety. And God created for 
them a daughter, who married a prophet, and 
gave birth to a prophet, by means of whom God 
directed a people to the right way. And as. to 
the wall, it belonged to two orphan youths 
in the city, and beneath it was a freasnre 
buried, of gold and silver, belonging to them, 
and their father was a righteous man; and 
thy Lord desired that they should attain 
their age of strength and take forth their 
treasure through the mercy of thy Lord. 
And I did it not (namely what hath been men- 
tioned) of mine owu will. but by direction o 
God. This is the interpretation of that whic 
thou couldst not bear with patience, 
xviii. 59-81.)” 

The following vemarks are taken from 
Sale’s notes of al- Baizawi and other commen- 
tators :—- 

“There is a tradition that Moses was a 
very swarthy man: and that when he put his 
hand into his bosom, and arew it out again, 
it became extremely white and splendid, sur- 
passing the brightness of the sun. 

“ Moses had an impediment in his speech, 
which was occasioned by the followiag acci- 
dent. Pharaoh ove day carrying him in his 
arms when a child, he suddenly iaid hold of 
his beard and plucked it in a very rough 
manner, which put Pharach into suc! a pas- 
sion, that he ordered him to be put to death : 
but A’siyeh, his wife, representing to him that 
he.was but a child, who could not distinguish 
between oa burning coal and a ruby, he ordered 
the experiment to be made; and a live coal 
and a ruby being set before Moses, he took 
the coal and put it into his mouth, and barnt 
his tongue; and theroupon he was pardoned. 
—This ig a Jewisb story a little altered. 

. “Tt is related that the midwife appointed 
to,attend tas Hebrew women, terrified by a 
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light which appeared between the eyes of Moses 
at his birth, and touched with extraordinary 
affection for the child, did not discover him 
to the officers, so that ber mother kept him 
in her house, and nursed him three months; 
after which it was impossible for her to con- 
ceal him any longer, the king then giving 
orders to make the searches more strictly. 

“The commentators say that the mother of 
Moses made an ark of the papyrus, and 
pitched it, and put in some cotton; and 
having laid the child therein, committed it 
to the river, a branch of which went inte 
Pharaoh’s garden: that the stream earried 
the ark thither into a fishpond, at the head of 
which Pharaoh was then sitting with his wife 
A’siyeb, the daughter of Muzdhem:; ‘and that 
the king, having commanded it to be taken 
ap and opened and finding in it a beautiful 
child, took a fancy to it, and ordered it to be 
brought up. Some writers mention a mira~ 
raculous preservation of Moses before he was 
put into the ark; and tell us, that his mother 
having hid him from Pharaoh's officers in ar 
oven, his sister, in” her mother’s absence. 
kindled a large fire in the oven to heat it, not 
knowing the child was there; but that be 
was afterwards taken out unburt.” 


MOSQUE. The Muhammadan 
place of worship, which is called in Arabic 
MASA (Kemet). The term“ roosque” is found 
in all European languages, and taust have been 
derived from the Arabic form of the word, 
e.g. Spanish. mesquite; Italian, moschea; Ger- 
man, Moschee; French ‘mosquée; English, 
mosque ox MOSK. 

For an account of these buildings, see 
MASJID. 


MOTHER. (1) Kindness towards 
a mother is enjoined.in the Qur'an. Sirah 
xlvi. 14: * We have preseribed for man kind- 
ness towards his parents. His mother. bore 
him with trouble, and vrought him forth with 
trouble.” 

(2) Mothers cannot be compelled to nurse 
their children. 

(3) They are not, without their husband’s 
permission, allowed to move them to a strange 
place. (Hidayah. vol. i. pp. 386, 890.) 


MOURNING The period of 
mourning tor the dead is restricted to three 
days, during which time the friends and rela- 
tives are expected to visit the bereaved 
family, and offer up prayers for the departed 
(fatthah; and speak words of consolation 
(tatztyah), But a widow must observe the 
custom of mourning for a period of four 
months and ten days, which period is called 
thdad, Duying these periods of mourning, it is 
the duty of all concerned to abstain from the 
use of perfumes and ornataents, and to wear 
soiled garments. Lamentation, buka’ (Heb. 
bokhoh), for the dead is strictly forbidden by 
the Prophet (Mishkat. book v. ch. vii.), but 
it is nevertheless a common custom in the 
East, amongst all sects of Muhammadans. 
(See Arabian Nighis; Lane's Modern Egyp- 
tians , Shaw's Travels in Burbary.) 


MU’ AZZIN 


MU‘AHID (sel), One who enters 
into covenant (ahd) with another. “An infidel 
who is permitted by a Muslim Government to 
enter its towns and carry on traffie, ie. a 
ztmmi. [zat | 


at-MU’AKHKHIR ( se). “The 
Deferrer.” One of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of God. It does not occur in the 
Qur’ax. but is given in the Hadis. 


MU‘ALLIM (pix). A teacher in 
a school or mosque. Al-Mu’allimu ’l- 
Awwa/, “ The first teacher,” is a term ased 
by philosophers for Aristotle. Amongst the 
Siifis it is nsed for Adam, who is said to be 
the first prophet. Mutallimu ’l-Mal@ikah, 
“The teacher of angels,” is also used by the 
Safis for. Adam, because it is said in the 
Qui’in, Sarah ii. 31: “O Adam, declare 
unto them (the angels) their names:” 


MU‘ANAQAH (dikes), Embrac- 


ing, or throwing oneself on ithe nevk of one’s 


friend. A custom especially enjoined by 
Muhammad. (Jfishkat, book xxii. ch. iii. 
pt. 2.) 


AL-MU‘AQQIBAT (lsat). Lit, 
“The succeeding ones.” A title given to the 
recording angels. [KIRAMU “L-HATIBIN. | 


MU‘AWIYAH (&,\e-). The sixth 
Khalifah, and the founder of the Umaiyah 
dynasty (the Ommiades) He was the son of 
Abi Sufyan, one cf the leading Companions 
of Muhammad, and became Khalifah on the 
death of al-Hasan, and is regarded with great 
hatred by tne Shi‘ahs. He died am 60. He 
was the first Khalifah who made the Khali- 
fate hereditary 


AL-MU‘AWWIZAT (w'Syaa3l). Lit, 
*The seekers of refoge.”” The two last 
chapters of the Qur’an 

Suratu ‘l-Falaq (cxiii.), beginning with. 
“Say: I flee for reiuge to the Lord of the 
Daybreak, ’ 

Siiratu ‘n-Nas (cxiv.) beginning, -** Say: i 
flee for refuge to the Lord of men.” 

These chapters were ordered by Moham- 
mad to be recited after each stated prayer. 
(Mishkat, book iv. ch. xix. pt. Ay 


MU‘AZ IBN JABAL (Jae yt vine, 
One of the most famous of the “ Companions.” 
He was of the Bani Khazraj, and was only 
twenty years of age at the battle of Badr. 
Being well skilled in the Qur'an, he was left 
at Makkah to instruct the people in the 
principles of Islam. He was also sent as thc 
head of a band of collectors of taxes to south 
Arabia, and became Qazi of al-Yaman. After 
Muhammad's death, he became a leading 
person in the counsels of Aba Bakr and ‘Umar, 
and was placed in charge of Syria by the 
latter Khalifah. He.died at Ta‘in ‘Amawias. 


MU’AZZIN (y3ye). The caller of 
the azan, or * summons to prayer.” Jn small 
mosques, the azan is given ty the Imam, bat. 
in the larger ones, an official is specially ap- 


MUBAH 


pointed for the purpose. When the mosque 
has a minaret, he calis from the top of it, but 
in smaller places of worship, from the side of. 
the mosque. The first mu’azzin was Bilal, 
the son of an Abyssinian slave-virl, and Mu- 
hammad is related to have said, “The 
callers to prayer may expect Paradise, and 
whoever serves in the office for seven years 
shall be saved from hell fire.” (Mishkat, book 
iv. ch; vi.). [azan ] 


MUBAH (cl). Lit. © Allowed.” 
A term used in the religious and ceremonial 
law of Islam for an aution which a person 
may do or let alone, being attended with 
neither praise nor blazae. 

MUBARAT (i\j). “Mutual dis- 
charge.” A term used in the law of divorce 
when a man. says to his wife, “I am dis- 
charged from the marriage between you and 


me,” and she consents thereto. It is the 
same as khyl*. 
au-MUBDI’ (<g41). “The Pro- 


ducer or Beginner.”- One of the ninety-nine 
names or attributes of God. It does not 
oceur in the Qu: ‘an, but the idea is expressed 


in Sitirah lxxxv. 18: “He produces and re-, 


stores.” 

MUBTADI: (gs). Lit. “An 
inventor.” A heretic, or a broacher of new 
opinions. 


MUDABBAR (34). A slave who 
has reeeived his freedom in consequence of: 
the master’s death, in accordance with a pré- 
vious promise. 


MUDDA‘T (.,e%). A plaintiff in 
2 law-suit. 


MUDDA‘T-‘ALATH (ale (es). A 


defendant in a law-suit. 


at-MUDDASSIR (ost). Lit. 
“The Enwrapped.” The title of the Lxxivta 
Sirah of the Qur'an, in the first verse of 
which the word occurs. “ O-Thou, enwrapped 
in thy mantle, arise and preach.” This is 
considered. by some to be the earliest Sirah 
in the Qur’an, but others think it was -the 
xcvith, [MOHAMMAD.] 


MUFARRBIHU ’L-AHZAN (a 
old). Lit. “ The making cheerful 
under affliction.’ A term used by pious Mus- 
limes for a spirit of resignation in affliction, 
which, théy say, is to be produced by possess- 
ing faith with a firm belief in the decrees 
of fate. (‘Abdu ‘1-Razziq’s Dict. of Sufi 
Terms.) 

MUFSID (a0). ‘A pernicious 
person.” It occurs in the Qur'an frequently, 
eg. Sirah ii, 219; “God knoweth the foul 
dealer (mufsid) from the fair dealer 
(musljh).” 

MUFTI ( 3%). The officer who 
expounds. the law. He assists the Qazi, or 
judge, and supplies him with /atwas, or dec- 
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sions. He must be learned in the Qur’an and 
Hadis, and in the Muslim works of law. 


AL-MUGHNI (_,+3').  “ The En- 
richer.” One of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of God. It is referred to in the 
Qur’an, Sirah iv. 129: “ God can make both 
independent (it. ‘enrich’) out of His abun- 
dance.” 


MUHADASAH (Sole), Lit 
“ Discoursing together.” A term used by the 
Sifis for the calling cf a person by God 
through some outward means, as when, ac- 
cording to the Qur’an, Sirah xxviii. 30, God 
spoke to Moses out of a tree. (‘Abdu ’r- 
Razzaq's Dict. of Suft Terms.) 


MUHADDIS (ese). (1) The 
narrator of a Hadis or acts and words of 
Muhammad. (2) One learned in the Tradi- 
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tions. 


AL-MUHAIMIN (cyeaesst). © The 
Protector.” One of the ninety-nine names 
or attributes of God. It occurs in the Qur’an, 
Sirah lix. 23,“ Heis .. . the Protertor.” 


MUHAJIR (;2). From hijrah, 
“ flight.” One who performs hzjrah either by 
(1) leaving Makkah in company with the 
Prophet, or (2) leaving a country ruled by an 
infidel power, or (3) by fleeing from what 
God has forbidden. 


MUHAJIRUN: (eyye'e2). The pi. 
of Muhajir. The exiles or refugees. A term 
used for all those converts to Islam who fled 
with their Prophet from. Makkah. Under 
the title are .lso included all who from time 
to time joined Mubammad at al-Madinah, 
either from Makkah or from any other 
quarter, up to the taking of Makkah in 
au. 8 They rank first in order amongst the 
Companions of the Prophet, 


MUHALLIL (jie). Lit. “One 
who makes lawful.” The man who marries 
a divorced wife in order to make her lawful 
for her former husband if he wish to marry 
her. [DIVORCE.] 


MUHAMMAD (seus). Lit. “ The 
Praised One.” Sometimes spelt Mohammed. 
Meohomed, or Mahomet. 

Muhammad, the founder of the religion 
generally known as Muhammadanism, but 
called by its own adherents Islam [1sram], 
was. the posthumous son of ‘Abdu ‘lah, by 
his wife Aminah. ‘Abdn’’llah belonged to 
the family of Hashim, which was.the noblest 
tribe of the Quraish section of the Arabian 
race, and said to be directly descended from 
{shmael. The father of ‘Abdu ‘lah and the 
grandfather of Muhammad, was ‘Abdu ’I- 
Muttalib, who. held the high office of custo- 
dian of the Ka‘bah. [xa‘san.] The same 
year which saw the destruction of the Abys- 
sinian invader, and formed an epoch in the 
history of Arabia, known as the Era of the 
Elephant, on account of the vast array of 
elephants the invaders brought with them, 
witnessed the birth of Muhammad. Muham- 
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madis said to have been born about fifty-five 
days after the attack of Abrahah, or on tne 
12th day of the month Rabiu 'l-Awwal of the 
first year of the Era of the Elephant, which 
M. Caussin de Perceval believes to have been 
the fortieth year of the reign of Chosroes the 
Great (Kasra Aniushirwan), and calculates 
the date to have been August 20th, a.p. 570 
(see vol.i. pp. 282, 283). According to Sprenger, 
it was April 20th, a.p. 571 (Das Leben und 
die Lehre des Mohammad, vol. i. p. 138.) 

Muhammad was born at Makkah. And 

immediately upon bis birth, his mother, 

inah, sent a special messenger to. inform 
‘Abdu ’l-Muttalib of the news. The mes- 
senger reached the chief us he sat within 
the sacred enclosure of the Ka‘bah, in the 
midst: of his sons and principal men, and he 
arose with joy and went to the house of 
Aminah. He then took the child in his arms, 
and went to the Ka‘bab. and gave thanks to 
God. ‘The Quraish tribe begged the grand- 
father to name the child after some member 
of the family, but ‘Abdu ’l-Muttalib said, “T 
desire that the God who has created the 
child on earth may be glorified in heaven, 
and he called him Mubammad, “the praised 
one.” Ns . 
“Al-Hafiz, on the authority of Makhzim 
(quoted by Aba ’l-Fida’, p. 59), says that on 
the night that Muhammad was born, the 
palace of Chosroes was shaken, and fourteen 
of its turrets fell; the fires of the Persians 
were extinguished, which had not been extin- 
guished before for a thousand years; and the 
lake Sawah-sank. 

It was not the custom of the better class 
of wome: amongst the Arabians to nurse 
their children, and consequently the infant, 
soon after his birth, was made over to Snu- 
waibah, a slave-girl of his uncle Abi Lahab., 
Suwaibah had a son, whose name was Mas: 
rah, whom she nursed at the same time, and 
she had also nursed Hamzah, Muhammad’s 
uncle, and Abi Salimah; so that these three 
men were his foster-brothers, Suawaibah only 
suckled Muhammad for a few days, when the 
child was made over to Halimab. a woman of 
the tribe of the Bani Sa‘d. Halimah was the 
daughter of ‘Abdu ‘lah Abii Zu’aib. the son 
of al-Haris, and she took Muhammad to her 
desert home, amongst the Bani Sa‘d, where 
he remained for a period of two years. The 
foster-brother suckled by Halimah was ‘Abdu 
“Nah, and his foster-sisters: Anisah and Hara- 
‘mah. 

The following story connected with Mn- 
hammad’s stay with Halimah is related by 
Abii 'I-Fida’ (p. 64). When sonie time passed, 
Muhammad and his foster-brother went ont 
to a distance from the house, when Halimah’s 
son came to his mother and said. ‘“‘I'wo men 
clothed in white raiments have taken hold of 
the Quraish boy, and have thrown him down 
and have ripped open his belly.” So Hali- 
mah and her husband went to the placé where 
the child was, bul-found him standing of his 
feet. And they said,“ Whathas happened to 
thee child?” And. he answered and said, 
“Two men came to me, and threw me down 
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and ripped up my belly,” Then Halimah’s 
husband said to her, “f greatly fear that this 
boy has got the epilepsy.” So they took him 
to his mother Aminah. And Halimah said 
to Aminah. “I am afraid he is possessed of a 
devil.” But Aminah ‘said, “ What in the 
world can Satan have to do with my son that 
he should be his enemy?” — 

This circumstance has been regarded as 
the miracle when Gabriel came and took ont 
the heart of the child and washed it from the 
stains of original sin. And some commenta- 
tors say the first verse of the xcivth Sirah 
of the Qur’an alludes to it: “ Have we not 
opened thy breast ?.” 

Muhammad ever retained a most grateful 
recollection of the kindness he had received 
from the Bani Sa‘d, and, in after years, he 
used io say, “ Verily I am the most perfect 
Arab amongst you, My descent is from the 
Quraish, and my speech is the tongne of the 
Banu Sa‘d.” 

Jn his sizth year, Muhammad was taken by 
his mother to al-Madinah, but on the return 
journey she fell sick, and died at a place 


called al-Abwa’, where her body was buried. 


In subsequent years, Muhammad visited his 
mother’s tomb at al-Abwa’, and wept over it, 
saying, “This is the grave of my mother; 
the Lord hath permitted me to visit it. and I 
sought leave te pray for her salvation, but it 
was not granted. SoTI called my mother to 
remembrance, and the tender memory of her 
overcame me, and [ wept.” 

The little orphan was then carried on to 
Makkah by Umm Aiman, who, although young 


‘im-years, became his faithful nurse and com- 


panion. The charge of Muhammad was now 
undertaken by ‘Abdu ‘I-Muttalib, but the old 
chief died two years afterwards, and the 
child was committed to tho care of his pater- 
nal uncle, Aba Talib. When Muhammad 
was twelye years. old, he was taken by his 
uncle on a mercantile journey to Syria, and 
proceeded as far as Busra. The expedition 
lasted for some months, According to the 
Muslim historian, Aba ‘1-Fida’, it was at 
Busra that Muhammad met the Christian 
monk Buhaira’, who is related to have said te 
Abi Talib, “Return with this youth, and 
guard him from the hatred of the Jews; for 
great dignity awaits this your brother’s son.” 
It was on this journey that Muhammad was 
brought in contact with the profession of 
Christfanity in Syria, and bad an opportunity 
of obtaining some information as to the na- 


tional and social castems of Christians. He 
must have also passed through many Jewish 


scitlements. It is, therefere, highly probable 
that it was on the occasion of this journey 
that Muhammad’s mind beeame first im- 
pressed with the absolute necessity of reform- 
ing, not only the gross idolatry of Makkah, 
but the degrading social habits of the Arabian 
people. 

After this journey, the youth of Muhammad 
seems to have been passed uneventfully, but 
all anthorities agreoin ascribing to him a cor- 
rectnesg of manner, and a purity of morals, 
‘which were at that time rare amongst the 
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people ‘of Makkab. The fair character and 
onourable bearing of the unobtrusive youth 
won the approbation of the citizens of Mak- 
kah, and by comtaon consent. he received the 
title of al- Amin,“ The Faithful.” 

Between the years a.p. 580-590, the sacri- 
legious war broke out between the Quraish 
and the Bani Wawazin, which lasted for 
nearly ten years. 
Muhammad, though only a lad, accompanied 
bis uncles in their local wars. They were 
called “sacrilegious” because they were car- 
ried.on during the sacred months, when fight- 
ing was forbidden. 

‘The youth. of Muhammad passed away 
without any other ineidents of interest. At 
this period he was employed, like other lads, 
in tending the sheep and goats of Makkah 
upon the neighbouring hills and valleys. He 
used afterwards to allude to his shepherd 
life, and say it comported with his prophetic 
office, even as it did with that of Moses and 
David: “Verily there hath been no prophet 
who hath not performed the work of a shep- 
herd.” 

When Muhammad had reached his twenty- 
fifth year, on the recommendation of his 
uncle, Abii Talib, he entered the service of 
Khadijah, a rich widow of. Makkah. She 
was of the Quraish tribe, the daughter of 
Khbuwailid ibn Asad. With Maisarah, her 
servant, Mahammad was placed in charge of 
the widow’s merchandise, and he again tra- 
velled the same route which he had traversed 
thirteen years before with his uncle. His 
journey again extended as far as Busra, a 
city about sixty miles to the east of the river 
Jordan. He visited Aleppo and Damascus, 
and was doubtless brougat in frequent con- 
tact with both Jews and Christians, and had 
another opportunity of obtaining that super- 
ficial acquaintance with the Jewish and 
Christian faiths, which enabled him in after 
years to embody so much of the teaching ‘of 
the Bible in the verses of the Qur’an. “ The 
mutual animosity of Jew towards Christian,” 
says Mr. Stobart, “though they professed to 
worship the true God, though they appealed 
to the old Tastament, and both equally re- 
veréd the name of Abraham, and professed 
to abhor that idolatry in whica he had begn 
bred, may have Jed Muharamad to think that 
possibly -more divine truth lay bid in both 
these systems of -belief, though covered and 
concealed by human inventions, and may 
have suggested to him the possibility of form- 
ing out of these conflicting elements one 
single simple catholic creed, and of thus 
uniting mankind in the worship 2nd love of the 
great Father of all.” (Stobart’s fs/am, p. 56.) 

Muhammad baving proved himself faithful 
in the coromercial interests of his mistress, was 
scou rewarded with ber hand in marriage. 
When Muhammad married her she was a 
widow of forty years of age, and had been 
already twice married, and had borne to her 
former husbands, two sons and a daughter. 
The house of Muhammad and Khadijah was 
@ bright and happy one, and their marriage 
fortunate and fruitful. Two sons and four 


In two of the contests, . 
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daughters were its issue. Their eldest son 
was al-Qasim, who died at the age of 
two years, whence Muhammad was some- 
times called Abu l-Qastm, or the father of 
al-Qasim. The other son, ‘Abdu ‘Ilah, sur- 
named at-Tahir and af-Taiyib, died in in- 
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fancy. The four daughters were Zainab, 
Ruqaiyah, Umm Qulsim, and Fatimah. 
[FATIMAH. | 


During her lifetime, Khadijah was Muham- 
mad’s only ‘wife, and he always looked back 
to this period of his life with fond remem- 
brance. When the world called him an im- 
postor and a cheat, Khadijah was the first to 
acknowledge him to be the “ Apostle of God.” 
Indeed, so muckdid he dwell apon the mutual 
love of Khadijah and himself, that the envious 
‘Ayishah deciared herself more jealous of this 
rival. who was dead, than of all the living 
rivale who contested with her the affection of 
the Prophet. 

As yet Muhammad was almost a stranger 
to the outside world, but be now obtained 
some reputation among his fellow men, by 
taking a prominent part in the resuscitation 
of an old league, called the Federation of the 
Fuzil [winvu ’u-ruzoL], formed in ancient 
times for the repression of acts of lawlessness 
within the walls of Makkah. A new compact 
was formed between four or five of the chief 
families of Makkah for the protection of the 
weak and oppressed, and Muhammad was 
one of the most prominent movers in this 
federation, the’ revival of which resuited 
mainly from his efforts. 

In his thirty-fifth year, he settled by his 
decision a grave difficulty, which had sprung 
up during the reconstructien of the Ka‘bah, 
regarding the placing of the sacred stone, 
and which almost threatened to plunge the 
whole .of Arabia into another of their oft- 
recurring wars. 

The Ka‘bah was too low in the building, 
and tbe Quraish wished to raise it higher, and 
so they demolished it. When it was rebuilt 
as far as the position of the Bluck Stone, the 
question arose, who should be the honoured 
instrument of raising the sacred relic into its 
place, for each tribe claimed the honour. 
Then the oldest citizen arose and said,“ My 
advice is that the man who first entereth by 
the gate of the Bani Shaibah, shall be 
selected umpire in this difficult question, or 
shall himself place the stone.” The proposal 
was agreed upon, and the first man who. en- 
tered the gate was he who was known ag al- 
Amin, *‘ The Faithful,” Muhammad, the son of 
‘Abdu lah. Muhammad decided upon an ex- 
pedient, which served to satisfy the contend- 
ing parties. The stone was placed on a cloth, 
and each tribe shared in the honour of rais- 
ing it, by taking hold of the cloth, The stone 
being thus deposited in its proper place, the 
Quraish built’ on without interruption, and 
the great idol Hubal was placed in the centre 
of the sacred edifice, and around were ranged 
the various other idols of the Arabian people. 
« This circumstance,” says Sir William Marr, 
“ strikingly illustrates tho absence of any 
paramount authority at Mecca at this time. 


47 
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A carious story is related of an attempt made 
about this period to gain the rule of Mecca. 
The aspirant-was Othman. first cousin of 
Khadija’s father, He was dissatisfied, as the 
legend goes, with the idolatrous system of 
Mecca, and travelled to the court of the 
Roman Emperor, where he was honourably 
entertained, and admitted to Christian bap- 
tism. He returned to Mecca, and on the 
strength of 2» imperial grant, real or pre- 
tended, laid claim to the government of the 
city. But his claim was rejected, and he fled 
to Syria, where he found a refuge with the 
Ghassanide prince. But emissaries from 
Mecca, by the aid of gifts, counteracted his 
authority with the prince, and at last pro- 
cured his death "—Muir’s Life of Mahomet, 
new ed. p, 31. 

Shortly after the rebuilding of the Ka‘bah; 
Mubammad adopted ‘Ali, the son of his 
friend and former guardian, Abi Talib. ‘Ali 
was at this time only six years old. About 
this peviod he admitted to his closest intimacy 
another person, uncounected with him by 
family ties, but of more equal age. This was 
Zaid, a slave-hoy belonging to Khadijah, who, 
to gratify her husband, made him a present 
of the stave. Zaid was the son of Harisah, 
of the Bani Uzroah, a tribe which occupied 
the region of South Syria, and had been taken 
captive and sold to Khadijah’s grandfather as 
a slave, When Harisah heard that Muham- 
mad possessed Zaid, he came to Makkah and 
offered a large payment for his release: Mu- 
hammad summoned Zaid, and gave him the 
option to go or stay. Zaid elected to stay, 
and Muhammad, delighted with his faithfal- 
ness, gave him his liberty, and adopted him 
as his son. ‘The freed man was henceforth 
known as Zaid thn Muhammad. 

“ Muhammad was now approaching his for- 
tieth year, ind increased contemplation and 
reflection engaged. .his mind. The idolatry 
and moral debasement of his people pressed 
heavily upon him, and the dini and imperfect 
shadows of Judaism and Christianity excited 
doubts without satisfying them; and’ his 
mind was perplexed with uncertainty as to 
what was the true religion.” “Muir’s Life of 
Mahomet, new ed. p. 38.)- 

It is probable that it was at this time Mu- 
hammad composed those Sirahs of the Qur’an 
which express the anxious yearning of an 
inquirer rather than the more positive teach- 
ing of an Apostle, and we would assign to 
this period the following verses of the Qur’an, 
which, atcording te Muhammadan commen- 
tators, are admitted to be of a very early 
date. (See Jalalu’a-din’s, Ztgan.) 

Stiratu ‘l-‘Asr (ciii.) :— 

“YT swear by the declining day ! 

« Verily, man’s lot is cast amid destruction, 

“Saye those who believe and do the things 
which be right, and enjoin truth and enjoin 
each other to be patient.” . 

Siratu ‘I-Adiyat (¢.):— 

“Ry the snorting chargers! 

* And those that dash off sparks of fire! 

“ And those that scour to the attack at 
morn! 
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“ And stir therein the dust aloft ; 

‘ And cleave therein their midway throngh 
a host! 

“Truly, man is to his Lord ungrateiu}, 

“ And of this he is himself a witness; 

* And truly, he is vehement in the love of 
this world’s good. 

“Ah! knoweth he not, that when tha: 
which is in the graves shall be laid bare, 

“ And that which is in men’s breasts shall 
be brought forth, 

“ Verily their Lord shall on that day be in- 
formed concerning them?” 

Statu ‘l-Fatihah (i.) :— 

“ Praise be to God, Lord of all the worlds, 

“ The compassionate, the merciful! 

“ King of the day of reckoning ! 

‘“ Thee only do we worship, and to Thee do 
we cry for help. 

* Guide Thou us on the straight path, 

“The path of those to whom Thou hast 
been gracious ;—with whom thou ari not 
angry, and who go not astray.” 

The latter Sirah is the Fatihah, or initial 
prayer, &c., often recited in public worship 
and it appears to contain, if not the very 
words, at all events the gist of the daily 
prayer of an anxious and inguiring soul. 

These Sirahs were most probably followed 
by others of a similar character, being poeti- 
cal effusions rather than express enunciations 
of any definite teaching. For example, Sirahs 
Cl., XCY., CiV., XCll., XCi:, CVL. 

Muhammad seems to have employed him- 
self in sach meditations as find expression in 
theese Sirahs, some years before ke assumed 
the office of a divine teacher, for it was but 
slowly and by degrees that he was led on to 
believe that he was really called of God, to 
preach a reformation both to his own people 
and to all mankind. 

Bewildered by his own speculations amidst 
uncertain flickerings of spiritual light, Mu- 
hammad spent some time in retirement, and 
in the agonies of distress repeatediy medi- 
tated suicide. Perplexed with the myste- 
rious destiny of man and the failure of re- 
peated revelations. he would fall into ecstatic 
reveries, and it vus during one of these sea- 
sons of retirement, in the cave of Hira’, that 
he believed an angel appeared to him ine 
dream, and that the first revelation came 
According to the traditions collected by al 
Bukhari. and Muslim (see Arabic edition, as 
Matthew's translation in the Afishkdt is defec- 
tive in seccral very important particulars),.the 
first comannoication was made to Muhammad 
in @ dream. 

‘Ayishah relates: “The first revelations 
which the Prophet of God received were in 
true dreams. He never dreamed but it came 
to pass as regulariy as the dawn of day 
After this the Prophet went into retirement, 
and he used to seclude himself in a cave in 
Monnt Hira’, and worship there day and 
night. He would, whenever he wished. return 
to Lis family at Makkah, and then go baek 


again. taking with him the necessaries of life, 


Thus he continued to return to Khadijah 
from time to time, until one day the revela 
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tion came avwn to him, and the angel (Malak) 
came to hima and said, ‘ Read’ (zgra’); but the 
Prophet said, ‘I am not:a reader. And the 
Prophet related that the angel took hold of 
him, and squeezed him as much aa he could 


bear, and then said again, ‘Read’: and the: 


Prophet said,+I am nota reader.’ Then the 
angel took hold of him a second time, and 
squeezed him as*much as he conld bear, and 
then let him go, and said, ‘Read’; then the 
Prophet said, “J am not a reader.’ 
angel again seized the Prophet, and squeezed 
him, and said :— 

‘Read thou, in the name of thy Lord who 

created ;-— 

‘ Created man out of clots of hlood:— 

‘Read thon! For thy Lord. is the most 

Beneficent, 

‘Who hatb taught the use of the pen ;— 
‘Hath taught man that which he knoweth 
not.’ 
(See Qur'an, Stiratu ’1~*Alaq’ (xcvi.), 
vhe first five verses.) 

Then the Prophet repeated the words with u 
trombling heart. And he returned (2.¢. from 
Hird -to Makkah) ‘to Khadijah, and said, 
‘Wrap-me up, wrap me up.’ And they wrapped 
him upin a garment until his fear was dis- 
pelled; and he told Khadijah what had oc- 
curred, and he said to Khadijah, ‘I was 
afraid I should die.” Then Khadijah said, 
No. it will not be so, I swear by God. He 
will never make thee melancholy or sad. 
For you are kind to your relatives, you 
Speak the truth, you are faithfulin trust, you 
bear the afflictions of the peopie, you spend 
in good works what you gain in trade, you 
are hospitabie, and you assist your fellow 
men,’ After this Khadijah took the Prophet 
to Waraqah, who was the son of her uncle, 
and said to him, ‘O son of my uncle, hear 
what your brother’s son says to you.’ Then 
Waraqah said. to the Prophet,‘ O son of my 
uncle, what do you see?’ Then the Prophet 
told Waraqah what he had seen; and Wara- 
gan said,* This-is the Namus [namvus] which 
God sent to Moses. O would: to God I were 
young in this time! and would to God I weve 
living at the time of your people turning you 
eat!’ The Frophet said, ‘Will my people 
turn me out?’ And Waraqah said, ‘ Yes. 
No man hays ever come as you haye come, 
aad not becit held in euxmity; but if I should 
live to that day, I will give you great~help.’ 
Waraqah scon died, and after that the reve- 

lation ceased (2.c. for a time).” 

The first vision was followed by a consi- 
derable period, during which no further 
revelation was, given, and duriug which Mu- 
hammad suffered much mental depression 
[FIrR. Ax. | 

*‘ During this period,” al-Bukhari says, “the 
Prophet was very sorrowful, so much so that 
he wished to throw himself from the top of a 
hilt to destroy himself.” 

But after lapse of time, as he was wrapped 
up in his garments and lay streiched upon his 
earpet, the angel is said to have again ad- 
dressed him, in the chapter. whicb hegins 
(Sarah Ixxiv, )— 


Then the . 
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*O thou enwrapped in thy mantle, 
Arise and preach!” 

Muhammad then believed himself to bea 
commissioncd Apostle, the messenger and the 
prophet of God, sent to reclaim a- fallen 
people to the knowledgo and service of their 
God. His revelations were God’s Book, and 
his sayings the utterances of inspiration. 

Tho first eonvert to Islam. was.his faithful 
wife Khadijah, the two next, ‘Ali and Zaid, 
his adopted children, and afterwards his old 
rusted friend, Abi Bakr,“ the True.” Then 
followed ‘Usman. who was a grandson of ‘Abdu 
‘i-Muttalib; Talhah, the renowned warrior of 
after days; and ‘Abdu ’r-Rahman, 4 merchant 
of some consequence. The new converts 
soon numbered some fifty souls, either 
members of the Prophet’s family or his 
dearest friends. 

An important. change now occurred in the 
relations of Muhammad with the citizens of 
Makkah. Their hostility was aroused, and 
the Muslims were subjected to some perse- 
cution and iodignity. It was not, however, 
until some three years of bis ministration had 
elapsed that any goueral opposition was or- 
ganized. ‘Hostility once excited soon showed 
itself in acts of violence. Satid, a youthfui 
convert, was attacked whilst leading a party 
of Muslims in prayer. Ho defended himself, 
and struck one of his opponents with a camel 
goad. It was, says Sir William Muir, «the 
first blood spilt in the cause of [slam.” 

In the fourth year of his mission, Muham- 
mad took possession of the house of Arqam 
(a recent convert), and there held meetings 
for those who wished to know the teaching of 
the Prophet more perfectly. 

The house of Argam was in front of the 
Ka‘bah, and was therefore in a convenient 
position. So famous did it become as the 
birth-place of believers, that it was aftex- 
wards styled the “ House of Islam.” 

As the number or belicvers increased, so 
did the enmity of the persecutor, aud in order 
to escape the danger of perversion, Muham- 
mad recommended suck of his followers who 
were without protection to seek an asylum in 
a foreign laud, Eleven men, accompanied 
by their families, set out for the port of 
Shueiba, where, finding two vessels about to 
sail, they embarked in haste. and were con- 
veyed to Abyssinia. 

Here they met with a kind reception from 
the Negus, or king, aud their period of exile 
was passed in peacs and comfort. This is 
termed the first hijrah, or “ flight,” to Abys- 
sinia, as distinguisied from the later and more 
extensive emigration to the same -land. In 
three months the refugees returned to Mak- 
kah, 

About this time a strange episode occurred, 


| in which Muhammad sought a compromise 


with his people, by admitting their gods into 
his system as intercessors with the Supreme 
Being. While the Quraish sat beneath the 
Ka‘bah, he recited the following Sirah as an 
inspired message (liii.):-— 
“ And see ye not Lat and ‘Uzza, 
And Manat the third. besides ? 
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These are exalted females, 
And verily their intercession ts to be hoped 
for.” 

The idolaters were reconciled, and bowed 
before the God of Muhammad. But bis heart 
smote him, and not long after the obnoxious 
lines (those in italics) were said to be recalled 
by Gabriel, as suggested by the Evil One, and 
there was substituted the uncompromising 
denunciation of idolatry, from which he never 
after swerved :— 

* What! shall there be male progeny unto 
you, and females unto him? 

“ That indeed were an unjust partition. 

“ They are nanght bet names which ye and 
your fathers have invented.” 

Jn the.sixth year of bis mission, the cause 
of Mchammad was strengthened by the acces- 
sion of two powerful citizens, Hamzah and 
‘Umar. Hamzab was the uncle and also the 
foster-brother of the Prophet, a man of dis- 
tinguished bravery, whose heroism earned for 
him the title of the “ Lion of God.” ‘Umar 
was a bold impulsive spirit, the very man 
needed to give strength to a cause, one who 
in a remarkable manner left the impress of 
his character upon the religious system he 
embraced. He succeeded Abii Bakr in the 
Khalifate, and left the stamp of his fierce 
warlike spirit upon Islam. [umax.] - 

Alarmed atthe bold part which Muhamma 
and his followers were now able to assume, 
the Quraish formed a hostile confederacy, by 
which all intercourse with the Muslims and 
their supporters was suspended. The seve- 
rity of the ban at last overreached its obiect, 
for the sympathies of the people were enlisted 
by their privation in favour of Muhammad 
and his followers. Tie interdict was van- 
celled and the Hashimites restored to freedom. 

In the beginning cf the. tenth year of 
his mission, and in the fiftieth of his life, 
Muhammad lost his faithful and devoted wife 
Khadijah. For twenty-five years she kad 
been his counsellor and suport, and his grief 
at her death at first was inconsolable. She 
was sixty-five years old when she died. Abn 
Talib, the Prophet’s uncle and guardian, died 
a few weeks ufterwards. His conversion-to 
Islam is a matter of uncertainty. Within two 
months of the death of Khadijah (who was 
his only wife during her lifetime), the Prophet 
married Sandah, the widow of one of the 
Abyssinian emigrants, and also betrothed 
himself to ‘Ayishah, the daughter of his 
friend Abii Bakr, then but a girl of seven 
years. 

Abi Talib-had hardly been buried a fort- 
night when Muhammad_ followed only by his 
faithful attendants, set out on an adventurous 
mission to at-Taif, a place sixty miles to the 
east of Makkah, and the nearest city of im- 
portance. He went first to the three prin- 
cipal men of the city, and explained the 
object of his mission, and invited them to. the 
honour of supporting him in sustaining: the 
new faith. But hoe failed in producing con- 
viction. Muhammad remained at at-l'a’if ten 
days, but with no suzcess. The mob, stirred 
up te hasten the departure of the unwelcome 
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visitor, heoted et him. in the streets, and 
pelted him with stones, and at last compelled 
him to flee out of the city. They chased 
him fully two miles across the sandy plain, 
until wearied and mortified, he took refuge 
for the night in a neighbouring garden, where 
he spent sometime in earnest prayer. (Muir, 
2nd ed., p. 114.) 

Reinvigorated by the rest, he set forth on. 
the retwrn journey to Makkah. 

Repulsed from at-Twif, and utterly hope- 
less at home, the fortunes of Muhammad 
seemed dark, but hope dawned at last from 
an unexpected quarter. At the yearly pil- 
grimage, a little group of worshippers from 
al-Madinah was attracted and won over at 
Mina by the preaching of Islam. joined his 
mission, and the following year they met Mu- 
hammad and took the oath of allegiance 
which is known as the first Pledge of *Agabah. 
This little party consisted of twelve men, ten 
were of the Khazraj and two of: the -Aus 
tribe. They plighted their faith to Mahammad 
as follows.“ We will not worship any but 
ove God, we will not steal. neither will we 
commit adultery, nor will we kill our chil- 
dren; we will not slander in anywise; and we 
will obey the Prophet in everything that is 
just.” 

At al-Madinah the claims of the new Pro- 
phet found a ready response. A teacher was 
deputed from Makkah to al-Madinah, and 
the new faith spréad with marveilous rapi- 
dity. 

The hopes of Muhammad were now fixed 
on al-Madinah, visions of his journey north- 
wards doubtless flitted before Lis imagination 
and ihe musing of the day, reappeared in his 
midnight slumbers. 

He dreamed thai he was swiftly carried 
by. Gabriel on a winged steed past al-Madinah 
to the Temple of Jerusalem, where he was 
welcomed by the former Prophets all as- 
sembled in solemn conclave. From Jerusalem 
be seemed to mount upwards, and to ascend 
from one heaven to another, until he found 
himself in the awful presence of his Maker, 
who dismissed him with the order that he 
should command his followers to prav five 
times a day. |MI‘RAJ, BUBAQ. | 

When the time of pilgrimage again arrived, 
Muhammad found himself surrounded by an 
enthusiastic band of seventy disciples from 


| al-Madinah, who in a secret defile at Mina 
. plighted their faith, the second Pledge of 


Agabuh, whereby they promised tq. receive 
and defend the Faith at the risk of their own 
lives, After this-Muhammad determined to 
quit Makkah, and the command was given, 
* Depart unto al-Madinah, for the Lord hath 
verily given you brethren in that city, and a 
house iu which ye may find refuge.” And so, 
abandoning house and heme, the Muslims set 
out secretly in little parties for al-Madinah, 
where the numbers soon reached to ebout 
one hundred and fifty, counting women and 
children. Muhammad, with.Aba Bakr and 
‘AN, with their fantilies, were left almost 
alone in Makkah. The Quraish held a council, 
and determined to slay Muhammad; but 
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being warned of their designs, he escaped to 
Mount Saur, near Makk 4, where he hid him- 
self three days in.a cave, and after three 
more days he reached al-Madinah. 

‘The day of his flight. or hijrah, marks the 
Muhammadan era, or Hegira. The date of 
the flight was the 4th of Rabi‘u ’l-Awwal, 
and by the calculations of M. Caussin de 
Perceval, the 20th of June, a.p. 622. 
{asRaH. ] 

The flight to al-Madinah changes the 
scene, and with it the character of the por- 
tions of the Qur'an revealed there. He who 
at Makkah is the admonisher and persuader, 
at al-Madinah is the legislator and the war- 
rior, and. the verses of the Quan assume a 
more didactic tone. Poetry makes way for 
prose, end he openly assumes the office of a 
pablic warner and: prophet. 

The idolaters of Makkah disappear and 
their place. is taken by the hypocrites [aru- 
NAFIQUN] of al-Madinah. Here at al-Madinah 
there was no opposition to Muhammad and 
his doctrines; but, nevertheless, an under- 
current of disaffection prevailed. The head 
of the party was ‘Abdu ‘llah ibn Ubaiy, who, 
but for the new turn in the fortunes: of the 
city was ‘on the point of being its chief. 
These disaffected citizens, the munafigun, 
or “hypocrites,” as they are called, continued 
to be the objects of bitter denunciation in the 
Qur'an till near the closo of the Prophet’s 
career. But before the success of Islam they 
too vanish from the scene. 

The first year of Muhammad's residence at 
al-Madinah was chiefly occupied in building 
the great mosque [mAssiDU ’N-NABI], and in 
providing houses for himself and his followers. 
In a short time he became the recognised 
chief of the city. The mosque and the houses 
were finished within seven months of Mu- 
hammad’s arrival. About the middle of the 
winter he left the house of Abi Aiyiib, with 
whom he had been staying, and installed 
Saudah in her new residence. Shortly after- 
wards he celebrated his naptials with ‘Ayi- 
shah, who, though she had heen three years 
affianced, was but a giz'l of ten years. 

Thus, at the age of fifty-three, a new phase 
commenced in the life of Muhammad. Hi- 
therto limiting himself to a single wife, he had 
shunned the indulgence, but ho now surrounds 
himself with the cares and discord, of poly- 


gamy. The unity of his family was now broken, © 


never ayain to be restored. Thenceforward 
his love waa to be claimed, ‘his attentions 
shared by a plurality of wives, and his days 
spent between their houses, for Muhammad 
had no separate apartments of his own. 

Those Muslims who had left Makkab with 
the Prophet-and settled in al-Madinah, were 
now known as the Refugees [moHAJIRUN] 
whilst those who embraced the faith at al- 
Madinah, were designated the Assistants or 
Allies [ansdn]. Both these names in time 
became titles of distinguished honour. 

In the second year of the Hijrah, Muhammad 
commenced hostilities against the .Quraish, 
and the first pitched battle took place at 
Badr With an, arwy of 305 followers, of 


| 


- reconnaisance, 


| number, ‘ calamities approach 
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whom. two-thirds were citizens of al-Madinah, 
Muhammad routed a force. thres times. the 
number. The following graphie description 
of the battle of Badr is given by Sir William 
Muir. (New ed. p. 230.) 

“The valley of Badr consists of a plain, 
with steep hills to the north and east; on the 


south is a low rocky range; and on the west 


rise a succession of sandy hillocks. A rivulet, 
rising in the inland mountains, runs through 
the valley, producing along its course nume- 
rous springs, which here and there were dug 
into cisterns for the accommodation of tra- 
vellers. At the nearest of these springs, the 
army of Mahomet halted. Habal, a citizen 
of Medina, advised him to proceed onwards 
‘Let us go,’ ho said, ‘to the farthest spring, 
on the side of the enemy. I know «# never- 
failing fountain of sweet water there; let us 
make that our reservoir, and destroy the 
other wells.’ The advice was good. It was 
at once adopted, and the command of the 
water thus secured. 

“The night was drawing on. So they 
hastily constructed nyar the well ‘a hut of 
palm branches, in which Mahomet and, Abu 
Bakr slept. Sad ibn Muddz (Sa‘d ibn Mu‘az) 
kept watch by the entrance with his drawr 
sword, It rained during the night, but more 
heavily towards the camp of the Coreish 
The Moslim army, wearied with its long 
march, enjoyed sound and refreshing sleep 
The dreams: of Mahomet turned upon his 
encmies, and they were pictured to his ima- 
gination ag a weak and contemptible force. 

“Tn the morning he drew up his little 
army, and, pointing with an arrow which he 
held in his band, arranged the ranks. The 
previous day he had placed the chief banner 
that of the Refugees, in the hands of Masal 
who nobly proved his right-to the distinction 
The Khazrajite ensign was committed ty 
Hobab; that of the Bani Aus, to Sad ibu 
Muadz. 

‘* Meanwhile, dissension again broke cut iu 
the camp of the Coreish, on the policy of 
fighting against their kinsmen: Shaiba and 
Otba (‘Utbah), two chiefs of rank. influenced. 
it is said, by their slave Addas (the same who 
comforted the Prophet on his flight from 
Tayif), strongly urged that tne attack should 
be abandoned. Just then, Oneir, a diviner 
by. arrows, having ridden hastily round the 
valley, returned to report the result of his 
‘Yo Coreish,’ he said, after 
telling them his estimate of the enemy’s 
ou, fraught 
with destruction. Inevitable death rideth 
upon the cameis of Yathreb (Yasrib). It is a 
people that hath neither defence nor refuge 
but in their swords, They are dumb as the 
grave; their tongues they put forth with the 
serpent’s deadly aim. Not a man of them 
shall we kill, but in his stead one of ourselves 
also will be slain;.and when there shali have 
been slaughtered amongst us.a number equal 
unto them, of what avail will life be to us 
afte: that?’ These words’ began to produce 
a pacific effect, when Abu Jab], as. before. 
loudly opposed the proposals for peace. Tru'n- 
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ing, to Amir the Hadhramite, he bade mim cali 
to mind the blood of his brother slain at 
Naktis. The flame was rekindled. Amir 
threw off hia clothes, cast dust upon his 
body, and began frantically to cry aloud his 
prother’s name, The deceased had been a 
confederate of the family of Shaiba and Otba 
(Utbah). . Their pride and honour were 
aifected. They saw that thoughts of peace 
wiust now be seatrered to the winds; and 
they resolved signally to vindicate themselves 
from the imputation of cowardice cast on them 
by Abu JakL Tho army was drawa up in 
ling, ‘The three standards fer the centre and 
wings were horne, according to ancient pri- 
vilege, by mombers of the house of Ahd al 
Dar. They moved forward bat slowly over 
the intervening sand-hills, which the rain had 
made heavy and fatiguing. The seme cause, 
acting with less intensity, had rendered the 
ground im front of Mahomet lighter and more 
firra to walk upon. The Coreish laboured 
mnder another disadvantage; they had the 


siging sun before them, while the army of . 


Medina faced the wes:. 

‘Mahomet bad barely arrayed his lime of 
battle, when the advanced column of the 
enemy was discerned over the rising sand: in 
front. Their greatly superior numbers were 
concealed by the fall of the ground bebind, 
and this imparted confidence to the Moslems. 
But Mahomet was fully alive to the critical 
position. The tate of Islam bung upon the 
issue of the approschmg battle. Followed 
by Abu Bakr, he hastened for a 1noment into 
the little hut, and raising his hands, poured 
.orth these earnest petitions, 0 Lord, I be- 
seech Thee, forget not Thy promise of assis- 
tance and of victory. O Lord! if this little 
band be vanquished, idolatry will prevail, and 
the-pure worship of thee cease from off the 
earth!’ ‘Tbe Lord, said Abu Bakr, 
comforting him, ‘will surely come to thine 
aid, and will lighten thy counterance with the 
joy of victory 

“The time for action had arrived. Maho- 
met again came forth. The cnemy was 
already close; but the army of Medina 
remained still. Mahomet had.no cavalry to 
cover an advance, and before superior num- 
bers he must keep close his ranks. Accord- 
mgly the Prophet had strictly forbidden his 
iollowers to stir till he should give the-order 
for advance: only they were to check any 
flank movement of the Coreish by the dis- 
eharge of arrows. The cistern was guarded 
as their paliadium. Certain desporate war- 
riors of the Coreisk swere that they would 
deink water from it, destroy it, or perish in 
the attempt Scarcely one returned from the 
ras onterprise. With signal gallantry, 
Aswad advanced close to the brink, when a 
blow from Flamza’s sword fell upon his leg, 
and nearly severed it from his body. still 
defending bimself, he erawled inwards and 
made good tis vow; for ho drank of the 
water, and with his remaining Jee demolished 
part of the cistern before the sword of 
Hamza put an end to his life. 


“ Mivsady, after the fashion of 


Arabian . 
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warfare, singie combats had been fought at 
various points, when the two brothers Shaiba 
and Otba, and Walid the son of Otba, still 
smarting from the words of Abu Jahl, ad- 
vanced into the space between the armies, 
and defied three champions from the army of 
Mahomet to meet them singly. Three citi- 
zens of Medina stepped forward; but Maho- 
met, unwilling cither that the glory or the 
burden of the opening conflict should rest 
with his allies, called them beck; and, turn- 
ing to his kinsmen said: ‘ Ye sons of Hashim ! 
arise and fight, according to your right. 
Then Obeida (‘Ubaidah), Hamza, and Ali. 
the uncle and cousins of the Prophet. went 
forth. Hamza wore an ostrich feather in his 
breast, and a white plame distingnished the 
helmet of Ali. But their features were hid 
by their armour. Otba, therefore; not. know- 
ing who his opponents might be, cried aloud, 
‘Speak, that we may recognise you! It ye 
be equals, we shall fight witb you,’ _Haniza 
answered, ‘I am the son of Abd al Muttalib 
—Hamza, the Lion of God, and the Lion of 
His Prophet.’ ‘A worthy foe? exclaimed. 
Otba; ‘but who are these: others with 
thee?’ Hamza repeated their names. tha 
replied. ‘ Meet foes, every one!” 

“ Then Otba called to his son Walid, * Arise 
avid fight.’ So Walid stepped forth aad Ali 
came out against him, They were the 
youngesr of the six. *The comhait was short’ 
Walid feil mortally wounded by the sword o1 
Ah. Eager to avenge his son's death, Otba 
hastened forward, and Hamza advanced to 
meet him. The swords gleamed quick, and 
again the Coreishite warrior was slain by the 
Moslim lion. Shaibx alone remained of the 
three champions of Mecea; and Obeida, the 
veteran of the Moslems, threescore years anc 
Hive, now drew, near to fight with hin. Both 
being well advanced in years, the conflict was 
less decisive than before. At last, Shaiba 
dealt a sword-cut on the leg of Obeida with 
such force as to sever the tendon, and bring 
him tothe ground. Seeing this. Hariza and 
Ali both rushed on Skaiba aud despatched 
him. Gbeida survived but for a few days, 
and was buried on the march back at Safra. 

“The fate of their champions was ominous 
for the Coreish, and their spirits sank. ‘The 
sanks began to close, with the battle-cry on 
she Moslem side of, - Ye conquerors, strike!” 
ind the fighting becamo general. But there 
were still many+of those scenes of individnal 
bravery which characterise the irregular war- 
fare of Asiatic armies, and often impart to 
them # Jlomerie interest. Prodigies of ya- 
lour were exhibited on both sides; but the 
army of the faithful was borne forward by 
an enthusinsm which the half-bearted Coreish 
wore unable to withstand. 

“What part Mahomet aimseif toek in the 
batie is not clear. Sonie tve ditions represent 
him. moving along the rauks with a drawn 
sword. It is more likely (according to others 
that he contented himself with inciting his 
followers hy the premise of divinc assistance, 
and by holding out the prospect of Paradise 
to those who feli The spisit of Omeir, a 
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lad of but sixteen years, was kindled within 
him as he listened to the Prophet’s words. 
Tradition delights. to tell of the ardour with 
which the stripling threw away a handful of 
dates which he was eating. ‘Is it these,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘that hold me back from Para- 
dise? Verily I will taste no more of them 
until I meet my Lord!’ With such words. 
he drew his sword, and, casting himself 
upon the enemy, soon obtained the fate he 
coveted. 

«Tt was a stormy wintry day. A piercing 
blast swept across the vailey. ‘That,’ said 
Mahomet, ‘is Gabriel with a thousand 
angels flying as a. whirlwind at our foe.’ 
Another, and vet another blast:—it was 
Michael, and after him, Seraphil, each with a 
like angelic troop. The battle raged. The 
Prophet stooped, and lifting a handful of 
gravel, cast it towards the Coreish, and 
eried, ‘Confusion seize their facos!’ The 
action was well timed. The Jine of the 
Coreish began to waver. Their movements 
were impeded by the heavy sands on which 
they stood; and, when the ranks gave way, 
their numbers added but confusion. The 
Moslems followed eagerly on their retreating 
steps, slaying or taking captive all that fell 
within. their reach. Retreat soon turned -into 
ignominious flight. The Coreish, in their 
haste to escape, cast away their armour and 
xbandoned their beasts of burden with the 
carop and equipage. Forty-nine were killed, 
and about the same number taken prisoners. 
Mahomet lost only fourteen, of whom eight 
were citizens of Medina, and six Refugees. 

‘‘ Many of the principal men of the Coreish, 
and some of Mahomet’s bitterest opponents, 
were slain. Chief amongst these was Abn 
Jahl. Muadz brought him to the ground by 
a blow which cut his leg in two. Muadz, in 


his turn, was attacked by Ikrima (‘Ikrimah), © 


the sén of Abu Jahl. and his arm. nearly 
severed from his shoulder. As the mutilated 
lirab hanging by the skin impeded his action, 
MuAdz put his foot upon it, pulled it off, and 
went on his way fighting. Such were the 
heroes of Bedr. Abu Jahl wag yet breathing 
when Abdallah, Mahomet’s servant, ran up, 
and cutting off his head, carried it to bis 
master. 
exclaimed Mahomet. ‘God! There is none 
ather God but He!’ ‘There is no other!’ 
responded Abdallah,.as he cast the bloody 
heatl at the Prophet's feet. ‘It is more 
acceptable to me,’ cried Mahomet, ‘ than ‘the 
choicest camel in all Arabia.’ 

« Rut there were others whose death caused 
no gratification to Mahomet. Abdul Bokh- 
tari had shown him special kindness at the 
time when he was shut up in the quarter of 
Abu f'alib ; Mahomet, mindful of this favour, 
had commanded that he should net be 
harmed. Abdul Bokbtari had a companion 
seated on his camel behind him. A warrior, 
riding up, told him of the quarter given. by 
Mahomet; but added, ‘I cannot spare the 
man, behind thee” *Tho women of Mecca,’ 
Abdul Bokhtari exclaimed, ‘shall never say 
that I abandoned my comrade threugh love 


‘Tho head of the enemy of God!’ 
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of life. Do thy work upon us.’ So they 
were killed, both he and his companion. j 

“ After the battle was over, some of the 
orisoners ‘were cruclly put to death. The fol- 
‘owing incident illustrates the savage spirit 
already characteristic’ of the faith. Omceya 
ibn Khalf and his son were unable to escape 
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with the fugitive Coreish, and, seeing 
Abdal Rahman pass, implored that he 
would make them his prisoners. Abdal 


Rahman, mindful of an ancient friendship, 
cast away the plunder he was carrying, and, 
making both his prisoners, was proceeding 
with them to the Moslim camp. As the 
party passed, Bilal espied his old enemy—-for 
Omeya had used to persecute him—and he 
screamed aloud, ‘Slay him. This manis the 
head of the unbelievers. I am lost, ] am lost, 
if he lives!’ From all sides the infuriated 
soldiers, hearing Bilal’s appeal. poured in 
upon the wretched captives; and Abdal Rah- 
man, finding resistance impossible, bade them 
save their lives as best they conid. Defence 
was vain; and the two prisoners were imme- 
diately cut in pieces. 

“When the enemy haa disappeared, the 
army of Medina was for sometime engaged 
in gathering the spoil, Every man was 
allowed to retain the plunder cf anyone 
whom he himself had slain. The rest was 
thrown intoa common stock. The booty con- 
sisted of ona hundred and fifteen camels. 
fourteen horses, carpets and other articles of 
fine leather, vestments, and much equipage 
and armour, A. diversity of opinion arose 
about the distributicn, Those who had 
hotly pursued the enemy and exposed their 
lives in securing the spoil, claimed the’ whole, 
or at the least a superior portion; while 
such as had remained behind upon the field 
of battle for the safety of the Prophet and of 
the camp, urged that they had equally with 
the others fulfilled the part assizned to 
them, and that, having been restrained hy 
duty from the pursnit, they were entitled to 
a full share of the prey. The contention was 
so sharp, that Mahomet interposed with a 
message from heaven, and assumed passes- 
sion of the whole booty: It was God who 
had given the victory, and to God the spoil 
belonged: ‘They will ask thee concerning 
the prey. Say, the prey is God’s and his 
Prophet’s. Wherefore fear God, and dispose 
of the matter rightly among youseives; and 
be obedient unto God and His Prophet, if ye 
be true Belicvers’—and so on in the same 
strain. Shortly afterwards, the following 
ordinance, which the Mussulman law of prize 
recognises to the present day, was given 
forth: ‘And know that whatsoever thing ye 
plunder, verily one fifth thereof is for God 
and for the Prophet,.and for him that is of 
kin (unto the Prophet), and for the orphans, 
and the poor, and the wayfarer—if ye be they 
that believe in God, and in that which We 
sent down to ovr Servant on the Day of 
Discriminsiion, the day on which the two 
armies met; and God is over all things 
powerful.’ (Seo Quran, Sirah viii.) 

“In accordance with the divine command, 
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the booty was gathered together on the field, 
and placed under a special officer, a citizen 
of Medina. The next day it was divided, 
near Safra, in equal allotments, among the 
whole army, after the Prophet's fifth had 
been set apart, All shared alike, excepting 
that the horsemen received each two extra 
portions for their horses. To the lot of every 
man fell a camel. with its gear; or two 
camels unaccoutred: or a leathern couch, or 
some such equivalent. . Mahomet obtained 
the famous camel of Abu Jahl, and a sword 
known by the name of Dzul Ficar (Zu ’1- 
Figar). Tho°sword was selected by him 
beyond his share, according to a custom 
which allowed him, in virtue of the prophetic 
dignity, to choose from the booty, before 
division, whatever thing might please him 
most. 

“ The sun was now declinmy. so they hastily 
dug a pit on the battle-field, and cast the 
enemy’s dead into it. Mahomet looked on. as 
the bodies were brought ap and cast in. Abn 
Bakr, too, stood by. and, examining their 
features, called aloud their names. ‘Otba! 
Shaiba! Omeyya!l Abu Jahl!’ exclaimed 
Mahomet, as one by ono the corpses were, 
without ceremony, thrown into the common 
grave. ‘Have ye now found that which 
your Lord promised you true? What my 
Lord promised me, that verily have I found 
to be true. Woe unto this people! Ye have 
rejected mé, your: Prophet! Ye cast me 
forth, and others gave me refuge; ye fought 
against me, and others came to my help!’ 
‘O Prophet!’ said the bystanders, ‘ dost 
thou speak unto the dead?’ ‘ Yea, verily, 
replied Mahomet, * for they weil know that 
the promise of thetr Lord unto them hath 
fully come to pass.’ 

“ At the moment when the corpse of Otba 
was tossed into a pit, a look of distress over- 
cast the countenance of his son, Abu Hodzeifa 
(Abi Huzaifah), Mahomet turned kindly to 
him, and said, ‘ Perhaps thou art distressed 
for thy father’s fate?’ ‘Not so, O Prophet 
of the Lord! Ido not doubt the justice of 
my father's fate; but I knew well his wise 
and generous heart, and I had trusted that 
the Lord would have led him to the faith. 
But now that I see him slain, and my hope 
destroyed, it is for that I grieve.’ So the 
Prophet comforted Abu Hodzeifa, and blessed 
him, and said, ‘ It is well.’ 

“The army of Medina, carrying their dead 
and wounded, retired in the evening to the 
valley of Otheil, several miles from Bedr; and 
there Mahomet passed the night. On the 
morrow the prisoners: were brought up be- 
fore him, As he scrutinised each, his eye 
fell fiercely on Nadhr, son of Harish (al-Nazr 
ibn aj-Haris), ‘There was death in that 
glance,’ whispered Nadhr, trembling, to a 
bystander, ‘Not so,’ replied the other, 
‘tt is but thine own imagination.” The 
unfortunate prisoner thought otherwise, and 
besought Musab to intercede for him. 
Musib reminded him that he had denied 
the faith and persecuted Believers. ‘Ab!’ 


said’ Nadhr, *had the Coreish made thee 
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a. prisoner, they would never have . put 
thee to death!* ‘Even were it so,’ Musab 
scornfully replied, ‘I 4m not as thou art; 
Islam hath rent all bonds asunder.’ Miedad, 
the captor, fearing lest the prisoner, and with 
him the chanee of a rich ransom, was about 
to slip from his hands, cried out, ‘The pri- 
soner is mine!’ Bat at this moment the 
command to ‘Strike off his head!’ was in- 
terposed by Mahomet, who had been watch- 
ing what passed. ‘ And, O Lord!’ be added, 
‘do thou of thy bounty grant unto Micdad a 
better prey than this.’ Nadhr was forth- 
with beheaded by Ali. 

“Two davs afterwards. about half-way to’ 
Medina, Ocba, another prisoner. was ordered: 
out for execution. He ventured to expostu- 
late and demand why he should be treated 
more rigorously than the other captives.- 
* Because of thy enmity to God and to His 
Prophet,’ replied Mahomet. ‘And my little 
girl!’ cried Oeba, in the bitterness of. hia 
soul, ‘who will take care of her?’ ‘ Hell- 
fire!’ exelaimed the heartless conqneror, 
and on the instant his victim was hewn to the 
ground. *Wretch that thou wast!’ con- 
tinned Mahomet, ‘and persecutor! unbeliever 
in God, in His Prophet, and in His Book! I 
give thanks unto the Lord that hath slain 
thee, and comforted mine eyes thereby.” 

Such was the battle of Badr — Insignifieant 
in numbers, but most memorable in the 
annals of Islam on aeeount of its important 
results. It was at Badr that “the Prophet” 
first drew the sword in the assertion of hig 
ciaim as a commissioned apostle of the Most 
High God, and the victory. is attributed in 
the Quran to the direct intervention of the 
Almighty. See Sirah iii. 11:— 

“Ye have already had a sign in the meot- 
ing of the two hosts. The one host fought 
in the cause of God, and the other was 
infidel To their own eye-sight, the infidels 
saw you twice as many as themselves: And 
God aided with His succour whom Ho would: 
And in this truly wasa lesson for men endued 
with discernment.” 

Al-Baizawi, the commentator, says 3,000 
angels fought for the Muslims on the battle- 
field of Badr. 

Muhammad was received in triumph at al. 
Madinah, but bis joy was interrupted by the 
death of his daughter Ruqaiyah, the divorced 
wife of ‘Utbah ibn Lahab, but who had been 
afterwards married to Usman ibn ‘Affan. On 
his return to al-Madinab (A.H. 3), Muhammad 
Cound his position much strengthened, and from 
this time the Qur’an assumes a rude dictatorial 
tone. He who at one time only spoke as a 


“searcher after truth, now demands unhesi- 


tating obedience from the whole country of 
Arabia. 

The Jews, however, were still unimpressed 
and were slow to acknowledge Muhammad, 
although he claimed to be but the teacher of 
the creed of Abraham. Muhammad sought 
but a plausible excuse. for a rupture with the 
sons of Israel, and an opportunity soon pre- 
sented itself. A Muslim girl was insulted. by 
a youth of a Jewish tribe, and, taking advan- 
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lage of the circumstance, the whole tribe 
was attacked, proscribed, and banished. 
Their houses and Jands were confiscated and 
divided amongst the Faithful. In the course 
of the same year, Ka‘b ibu al-Ashraf, a Jew, 
was assassinated because he annoyed the 
Muslims with his verses. About this time, 
Muhammad married his fourth wife, Hafsah, 
the daughter of ‘Umar the celebrated Khalt- 
fah. In the early part of the year, al-Hasan, 
the son of Fatimah and ‘Ali, was born. 

The tidings of the defeat ai Badr aroused 
the bitterest feelings of the Quraish. They 
advanced upan al-Madinah 3,000 strong. In 


ten days the Makkan army reached Zi ‘l-hal-. 


fab, four miles south of al-Madinah, and then 
moving northwards, they encamped at Uhud, 
an isolated mountain three miles north-east, 


of the city. Muhammad, clad in armour, led | 


ont his army of 1,000 men, and halted for 
the night; and at early dawn advanced on 
Uhud. He was soon abandoned by ‘Abdu 
*llah, the chief of the Hypocrites [arunari- 
qux]} with 300 of his followers. 

Khalid ibn al-Walid, a name afterwards 
famous in Muslim history, commanding the 
right wing of the Quraish, attacked the 
Muslims, and raised the cry, “Muhammad 
is slain!’ The confusion of the Faithful 
was great, and defied all the efforts of Mu- 
hammad to rally them. The Prophet. him- 
self was wounded in the face by two arrows. 
The Muslims were completely defeated, but 
the retreat was ably conducted by Abu Bakr, 
‘Umar, and ‘Usman, and the victorious 
Quraish did not attempt a pursuit. 

Abi ’1-Fida’ gives. the following quaint. 
aecount.of the battle :— 

«When the two armies engaged and ap- 
proached each other, Hind, daughter of 
‘Utbah, the wife of Abi Sufydn, arose with 
the women that were with her, and they beat 
apon the tabors as they followed the men to 
battle. } 
of ‘Abdu ‘d-Dar, well done? Strike ye with 
every weapon ye possess.” And Hamzah, the 
Prophet’s uncle, fought most valiantly that 
day; and he slew Artah, the standard-bearer 
of the unbelievers.” 

“And Aba Kamiyah, the Laisite slew 
Mus‘ab, the standard-bearer of the Mushms, 
and when Mus‘ab was slain, the Prophet gave 
the standard of Islam to ‘Ali, the son of Abi 
Talib. Now, the archers were too eager tor 
the spoil, and they left the position in which 
Muhammiad had posted them. And Khalid, 
the leader of the unbelievers, came with the 
cavalry to the rear of the Muslims, and raised 
a ery that Muhammad was slain. So the 
Muslims were overcome by the unbelievers, 
and the Quraish gained the yictory. The 
number of martyrs in the cause of Islam.who 
fell at Uhud was seventy. The number of 
the slain amongst the-unbelievers was twenty 
two, The enemy even struck Muhammad. 
Their stonés hit him and he fell, His fore- 
teeth were struck out, and he was wounded 
in the face.. Two nails of the helmet entered 
the face of Muhammad. And Abti ‘Ubsidah 
pulled one of the nails out of his face and 


And Hind said, * Well done, ye sons: 


877 


one tooth dropped out; and he pulled out 
another nail and another tooth dropped ont. 
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P And when Abii ‘Ubsidah was taking out the 


teeth, Suna Abii Sa‘id sucked the blood 
from Muhammad’s face and swallowed it. 
Upon which the Prophet said, ‘ Whosoever 
toucheth my blood, him shall the fire of hell 
never touch.’ 

“Then Hind and her companions fell on 
the Muslims who were slain, and cut off their 
noses and their ears. And Hind cut a slice 
from Hamzah’s liver and ate it. Then Aba 
Sufyan, the husband of Hind, stuck his spear 
into Hamzah’s body, and cried with a loud 
voice, ‘The fortunes of war are uncertain! 
The day of Uhud for the day of Badr! Let 
the idol of Hubal be exalted!’ Then Mu- 
hammad sought for the body of his uncle, 


’ and he found it lying on the ground with the 


belly ripped open and the ears and nose cut 
off,” And the Prophet said, ‘God hath re- 
vealed to me concerning the Quraish, Verily, 
retaliation shall be made on thirty of them 
for the death of Hamzah, and verily Homzah 
ig now in the seventh heaven.” Then Muham- 
mad prayed for Hamzah, and went to each of 
the bodies of the slain and prayed for them. 
Some of the Muslims wanted to carry their 
dead to al-Madinah, but the Prophet said. 
‘Baurythem where they fell.’” 

_ There is an allusion to the defeat at Uhud 
in the third Sirah of the Qur’an: “ What 
befell you when the two armies met by God's 
permission, Count not those who are killed 
in the way of God as dead. They are living 
with their Lord.” 

The fourth year of the Hijrah (a.p. 625) 
opened with the despatch of 500 Muslims 
against the tribe of Asd, who were making 
preparations to invade al-Madinah. The 
enemy fled at the appearanee of the Mnslim 
troops, and the place was sacked. 

During this year there were several expedi- 
tions. Amongst others, one against the Jewish 
tribe Banti Nazir, whose homes were spoiled. 
and the people banished, because they would not, 


-accept the mission of the “ Apostle of God.” 


There is an allusion to this event in the second 
Strah of the Qur’in, A second expedition 
was also made to Badr, but there was no 
fighting, although the event is known as the 
second battle of Badr; for after waiting eight 
days for an engagement with the Quraish, the 
Muslims returned in triumph to al-Madinah. 
It was about this time that Muhammad 
made two additions to his haram, by marry- 
ing Zainab, the widow of,‘Ubaidah, who fel) 
at Badr, as his fifth wifé, and Ummn Sali- 
mah, the widow of Abi Salimah, who fell at 
the battle of Uhud, for his sixth; thus ex- 
ceeding the legal number of four wives, te 
which he restricted his followers. 
Muhammad being threatened by combined 
contingents of the Quraish, the Bani. Ghat- 
fan and the Jewish tribes of Nazir and Qu- 
raizah, who advanced upon al-Madinab with 
an army of 12,000 men, he, at the advice of a 
Persian named Salm4n, caused a trench to be 
dug round the city, and then issued forth to 
defend it at the head of 3,000 Muslims. Both 
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sides remained inactive for nearly a month, 
when, at last, the Quraish and their allies 
broke up the siege. This engagement is 
known in Muslim history as Gazwatu ’l- 
Khandag, or the “Battle of the Ditch.” 
Special reference is made to this event in the 
Qur’an. Sirah xxxili. 9, whore the success of 
the Muslims is.attributed to the intervention 
of God. “who sent a blast and a host that 
were not seen.” 

The next expedition was against the Jewish 
tribe, the Banti Quraizah, when Muhammad 


led an army of three thousand men with . 


thirty-six horse, ‘The Jews sustained 4 siege 


of some twenty-five days, but were~at last - 


compelled to capitulate. Their fate was left 
to the decision. of the-Prophet’s companion, 
Sa‘d, whose sentence was that the male cap- 
fives should be slain, the female captives and 
children. sold into slavery, and the spoils 
divided amongst the army. ~The Prophet 
commended the cruel judgment of Sa‘d, as a 
decision according to the judgment of God, 
given on high from the seyen heavens: and 
about 700 captives were deliberately be- 
headed, in parties in the presence of Muham- 
mad. -One of the female captives, Rihanah, 
whose husband and male relatives had 
perished jn the massacre, the Prophet re- 
served for himself. This cruel massacre of 
the Bani Quraizah is commended in the 
xxxiurd Surah of the Qur’an, verse 25. 

Before the close of this year, Muhammad 
married bis cousin Zainab. The Prophet 
had previously given her in marriage to 
Zaid ibn Harisah, his freed man and adopted 
gon, But upon visiting the honse of Zaid, 
and not finding him at home, the Prophet 
aécidentally cast his eyes on Zainab, and was 
so smitten with her beauty, that he ex- 
claimed, ‘Praise belongeth unto God. who 
turneth the hearts of men even as He will.” 
Zainab saw that she had made an impression 
on the Prophet’s heart, and when her hus- 
band returned, recounted the circumstances 
to him. Zaid:determined to part with her in 
favour of his friend and benefactor, and 
offered to divorce her. But the relations of 
the Arabs to their adopted children were so 
strict, that nothing but a revelation from 
heaven could settle the difficulty. It was to 
meet this domestic emergency that the Pro- 
phet produced the following verses’ of the 
Qur’an, Strah xxxiii. 36-38, to sanction his 
own heayt’s desire :— 

« And it is not fora believer, man or woman, 
to have any choice in their affairs, when God 
and His Apostle have decreed a matter: and 
whoever disobeyeth God and His Apostle, 
erreth with palpable error. And, remember, 
when theu saidst to him unto whom God had 
shown favour, and to whom thou also hadst 
shown fayour, ‘ Keep thy wife to thyself, and 
fear God;’ and thou didst hide in thy mind 
what God would bring to light, and thou 
didst fear man; but more right had it been 
to fear God. And when Zaid had settled 
concerning her*to divorce her, we married 
her to thee, that it might not be a crime in 
the faithful to marry the wives of their 
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adopied sons, when they have settled the 
affair concerning them: And the behest of 
God is to be performed. No blame attacheth 
to the Prophet where God hath given him a 
permission. Such was-the way of God with 
those prophets who flourished before thee.” 
The scandal of the marriage was removed 


; by the pretended revelation, and according to 


the Traditions, Zainub used. to. vaunt herself 
as the one wife of the Prophet's harim who 
had been given iu marriage by God Himself. 
At all events, she exchanged a husband who 


"had a pug nose and was short and ill-favoured 


for cne who was the leading chief of Arabia! 

Muhammad’s numerous marriages (four 
being the legal number—Sirah iy. 3) were 
likely to. excite the jealousy and opposition of 
lesa. favoured Muslims, but an additional 
chapter of the Qur’an avoided compHcations, 
and allowed the “ Prophet of God” greater 
liberty in this resnect! See Stirrah xxxiii. 
49: “O Prophet, we have allowed thee thy 
wives whom thou hast dowered, and the 
slaves whom thy right hand possesseth ... 
and any believing woman who has given 
herself vp to the Prophet, if the Prophet 
desireth to wed her; a privilege for. thee 
above the rest of the Faithful.” 

About this time certain injunctions were 
issued for the seclusion of women, and for the 
regulation of social and domestic intercourse 
(Sarah xxy.). These rules were made more 
stringent in the case of the. Prophet’s own 
wives, who, m the case of incontinence, are 
threatened with double punishment (Sarah 
xxxili.), The jealousy of the Prophet, who 
was now getting old. was allayed by the 
Divine command, that his wives should, in the 
event of hia death; never marry again. The 
obligation devolving on believers,-to consort 
equally with. their- severa! wives, was also 
relaxed .spécially in the Prophet’s favour 
(Stirah xlviii.). 

In the sixth year of the Hijrah several mili- 
tary expeditions were made. Amongst others, 
to the Bani Quraizah and the Bani Lahyan. 
On his return from .the last expedition Mu- 
hammad stopped for a few moments to visit 
the grave of his mother, and desired to pray 
for her soul. But a verse trom the Qur’an, 
alleged to have been revealed on this ecca- 
sion, forbade his praying for the forgiveness 
* Pie who died an infidel. Surah ix. 114, 

15 — 

“In is not-for the Prophet or the Faithful 
to pray for the forgiveness of those, even 
though they be of kin, who associate other 
beings with God, after it hath been made 
clear fo them that they-are to be the inmates 
of Hell. For neither did Abraham ask for- 
giveness for his father, but in pursuance of 
a promise which he had promised to. him 
but when it was shown him that he was an 
enemy to God, he declared ‘himself clear of 
him. Yet Abraham was pitiful,-kind.” 

Muhammad marched in person against the 
Bani ’l-Mustaliq, and completely surprised 
and routed them. One thousand camels, 
five thousand sheep, and a great many 
women and children, became the spoil of the 
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Muslims. One of the female captives, named 
Juwairiyah, fell to the lot of Sabit ibn Qais, 
who, as 4 meritorious act, offered. to release 
her and give her her liberty, for a certain 
sum. On applying t6 Muhammad to help 
her with the money to pay the ransom, he 
readily agreed to do so, and when ahe was 
freed hé married her. Thereupon, the Mus- 
lims recognised the Bant’!-Mustaliq as allies. 
Juwairiyah survived Mahammad forty-tive 
years. 

At the last stage, returning from the cam- 
paign against the Bani |-Musteliq. ‘Ayishah’s 
tent and litter were by inadvertence’ carried 
away, while she was for a moment «absent, 
and on her return she found herself in the 
dark atone. Expecting the mistake to be 
discovered. she sat down to await the issue, 
when, efter some delay, one of the followers 
came up, 2nd finding her in this plight, hade 
her mount his camel, and so conducted. her 
to al-Madinah. The citizens drew ‘sinister 
conclusions from the circumstance, and Mu- 
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Jarih ibn Matta, the Mugaugqis, or Governor, 
of Kgypt. Jarih sent a polite reply, and 
begged the Prophet’s acceptance of two 
beautiful Coptic slave.girls. One of these, 
Shirin, the Prophet gave to Hassan the poet, 
but he reserved the. other Mariyah, for him- 
self. In due time, Mariyah presented the 
Prophet with a son, who was named I[bra- 
him, the birth of which made the mother a 
free woman, and placed her in the honourable 
position of the wife. But the Prophet’s ex- 
treme fondness for the recent addition to his 


| already extensive harim was resented by his 


hammad himself became estranged from | 


‘Ayishah, and she’ retired to her father’s 
home. Several weeks elapsed, when, at 
length, the Prophet was supernaturally in- 
formed of her innocence (Sirah xxiv.). The 
law was then promuigated which requires 
four eye-witnesses to establish the charge of 
adultery. in default of which the imputation 
isto. be punished as a slander, with eighty 
lashes. [Qazar.}] ‘Ayishah was taken back 
to her home, and her accusers were beaten. 

It was during the -year a.H. 6, that. Muham- 
mad conceived the idea of addressing foreign 
sovereigns and princes, and of inviting them tc 
embrace {slam. His letter to the Emperor 
Heraclius has been handed down by. Ibn 
‘Abbas (Mishkat, book xvii. ch. civ.). and is 
as follows :— 

“In the name of God, the Compassionate, 
the Merciful, Mahammad, who is the servant 
ot God, and His Apostle, to Haraql, the 
Qaisar of Rim. Peace be on whoever hag 
gone on the straight road. After this [ say. 
Verily, I'call you to Islam. Embrace Islam. 
and God will reward you twofold. If you 
tarn away. from the offer of Islam, then on 
you be the sins of your people. O people of 
the Book (i.e. Christians), come towards a 
creed which is. fit both for us and for you. 
It is this, to worship none but God, and not 
to associate anything with God, and not te 
call others God. Theretore,O ye people ot 
the Book, if ye refuse,beware! We are Mus- 
lims, and our religion is (slam. 

(Seal.) 
_ * Munmammay, the Apostle of God.” 

The letter was sent to the Governor of 
Busra that he might convey it to Cesar, 
but we bave no record of a reply haying been 
received. 

He also wrote to Kasra-Parwiz, King of 
Persia, but Kasra tore the letter in pieces, 
On hearing the fate of his letter, Muhammad 
said, * Even so shall his kingdom be shatteréd 
to pieces.” His third embassy was to Naja- 
sih, the King of Abyssinia, who received the 
message with honour, The fourth was to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


‘to one oi these ladies. 


numerous wives. ‘Ayishah and Hafsah were 
especially enraged, for the Prophet was in 
the habit of visiting Mariyah on the day due 
Hafsah, who, being 
the daughter of ‘Umar, was a person of great 
political importance, took up the matter, and 
in order to pacify her the Prophet. swore 
solemnly that he would never visit Mariyah 
again, and enjoined Hafsah to keep the secret 
from the rest of his wives. She, however, 
revealed it in confidence to ‘Ayishah!. Mu- 
hammad was annoyed at finding his con- 
fidence betrayed, and separated himself for 
a whole month from his wives, and spent. his 
time in Mariyah’s apartment. The situation 


‘was @ difficult one not merely on account of 


the complications caused in his own domestic 
circle, but because ‘Umar, the father of 
Haisah, was a most important political per- 
sonage in those days. The only way out of 
the difficulty was to produce a third direct 


‘revelation from heaven, which appeared in’ 


the Stratu ’t-Tahrim, or the “Chapter of 
Prohibition ’ (Ixvi.), of the Qur'an, and reads 
as follows :— 

“Why; O Prophet! dost thou hold that to 
be forbidden which God hath made lawful to 
thee, from a desire to please thy wives, since 
God is Lenient, Merciful? God hath allowed 
you release trom your oaths; and God is 
your master; and He is the Knowing, Wise. 
When the Prophet told a recent occurrence as 
a secret to one of his wives (z.e. Hafsah), and 
when she divulged it and God informed him 
of this, he acquainted her with part and with- 
held part. And when be had told her of it, 
she said, ‘ Who told thee this?’. He said, 
‘The Knowing, the Sage hath told it me. lf 
ye both be turned to God in penitence, for now 
have your hearts gone astray .;. butif ye 
conspire against the Prophet, then know that 
God is his Protector, and Gabriel; and every 
just man among the faithiul; and the angels 
are his helpers besides. Haply.if he pot you 
both (ie. Hafsah and ‘Ayishah) away, his 
Lord will give him in exchange other wives 
batter than you, Muslims, believers, devout, 
penitent, obedient, observant of fasting, both 
known of men and virgins.’” 

iu the Muharram of a.n. 7, Muhammad 
assembled a force of 1,600 men, and roarched 
against Khaibar, a fortile district inhabited 
by the Jews, and situated about six days’ 
march to the north-east of al-Madinsh. The 
attack on Khaibar taxed both the energy and 
skill of the Warrior Prophet, for it was de- 
fended by several fortresses ‘The fort 
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Qamus was defended by Kinanah, «a powerful 
Jewish chief, who claimed for himself the 
title of “ King of the Jews.” Several assaults 
were made and vigorously repulsed by the 
besieged. Both Abi Bakr and ‘Umar were 
equally unsuccessful in their attempts to take 
the position, when the Prophet selected ‘Ali 
to lead a detachment of picked men. A 
famous Jewish warrior named Marhab, now 
presented himself, and challenged ‘Ali to 
single combat. The challenge was accepted, 
and ‘Ali, armed with his. famous sword 
“ Za l-Fiqar,” given to him by the Prophet, 
cleft the head of his adversary in twain, and 
secured a, victory. In a few days all the 
fortresses of the district were taken, and 
Khaibar was subjugated to Islam. 

Amongst the female captives was Safiyah, 
the widow of the chief Kinanah, who had 
fallen at Qamus. One of Muhammad’s fol- 
lowers begged her fer himself, but the Pro- 
phet, struck with her beauty, threw his 
mantie over her, and took her to his harim. 

The booty taken at Khaibar was very con- 
siderable, and in order to secure the district 
to Muslim rule, the Jews of the district were 
exiled to the banks of the Jordan. 

tt was during the Khaibar expedition that 
Muhammad instituted Mut‘ah, an abomin- 
able temporary marriage, to meet the de- 
mands of his army. This is an institution 
still observed by the Shi‘abs, but said by the 
Sunnis to have been abolished by Muhammad. 
{mur‘an.} It was at Khaibar that an at- 
tempt was made, by a Jewess named Zainab, 
to poison Muhammad. She dresséd a kid, 
and having steeped it in deadly poison, placed 
it before the Prophet, who ate but a mouthful 
of the poisoned kid when the deed was dis- 
covered, Zainab was immediately put to 
death, : 

The subjugation of the Jewish districts of 
Fadak, Wadi~’l-Qura and Tannah, on the 
cenfines of-Syria, followed that of Khaibar. 
This year, in the sacred month of Zu’l- 
Qa‘dah, Muhammad decided to perform the 
‘Umrah, or religious vistation of Makkah 
[‘umRaw}, and for this purpose he Jeft al- 
Madinah with a following of some 4,400 men. 
When they were within two days’ march of 
Makkah, their advance was checked by the 
hostile Quraish, and Muhammad, turning to the 
west from ‘Usfan, encamped at al-Hudaibiyah, 
within seven miles of the sacred city. At this 
spot a trace was made, which is known as the 
treaty of al-Hudaibiyah, in which it was stipu- 
lated that all hostilities shonld cease for ten 
years, and that for the future the Muslims 
shovld have the privilege, unmolested, of 
paying a yearly visit of three days to the 
Ka‘bah, 

After sacrificing the victims at al-Hudai- 
biyah, Muhammad and his followers returned 
to al-Madinah. . 

The advent of the holy month Zit ’l-Qa‘dah, 
of the next: year (4.H. 8), was eagerly expected 
by Muhammad and his followers, for thon, 
according to the terms of the truce of at- 


Hudaibiyah, they might, withont molestation, 


visit the holy city, and spend three days in 
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the performance of the accustomed rites. The 
number of the faithful swelled on the approach 
to nearly 2,000 men, and the Quraish thought 
it best to retire with their forces ‘to. the 
heights overlooking the valley. Seated on 
his camel al-Qaswa, which eight years be- 


fore had borne him in his flight from the cave. 


of Saur a hunted fugitive, the Prophet, now 
surrounded by joyous crowds. of disciples, the’ 
companions of his exile, approached and 
saluted the holy shrine. Hagerly did he press 
forward to the Ka‘bah, touched with his 
staff the Black Stone, seven times made the 
cireuit of the hely house, seven times jour- 
neyed between as-Safa and al-Marwah, sacri- 
ficed the victims, and fulfilled all the cere- 
monies of the lesser pilgrimage. 

While at Makkah he negotiated an 
alliance with Maiminah, his eleventh and last 
wife. . His marriage gained him two most 
important converts—Khalid, the “Sword of 
God,” who before this had turned the tide of 
battle at UOhud; and ‘Amr, destined after- 
wards to carry to foreign lands the victorious 
standards of Islam. 

The services of these two important con- 
verts were quickly utilised. An envoy from 
Mahammad to the Christian Prince of Bestra, 
in Syria, having been slain by the chief of 
Mutah—a village to the. south-east of the 
Dead Sea—a force of 3,000 men, under his 
adopted son Zaid, was sent to exact retribtu- 
tion, and to call the offending tribe to tha 
faith, Onthe northward march, though they 
learnt that an overwhelming force of Arabs 
and Romans-—the latter of whom. met the 
Muslims for the first time—was assembling to 


oppose them, they resclved resolutely to push 


forward. The result was their disastrous 
defeat and repulse. Zaid and Ja‘far, a brother 
of ‘Ali, fell defending the white banner of the 
Prophet. Khalid, by a series of manceuvres, 
succeeded in drawing off the army. and con- 
ducting it without further loss .to al-Madinah. 
A month later, however, ‘Amr marched un- 
opposed through the lands of the hostile 
tribes, received their submission, and restored 
the prestige of Islam on the Syrian frontier, 
Muhammad deeply felt the loss of Zaid and 
Ja‘far, and exhibited the tenderest sympathy 
for their widows and orphans. 

The defeat at Mitah was followed, in the 
south, by events of the greatest moment to 
Muhammad. Certain smouldering hostilities 
between tribes inhabiting the neighbourhood 
of Makkah broke forth about the end of the. 
year. These were judged to be infractions 
of the treaty (some of these trikes being in 
league with the Quraish), and were eagerly 
seized upon by Muhammad, as justifying 
those designs upon Makkah which the suc- 
cess of his arms, and the dominion he pos- 
sessed over numberless tribes in the north, in 
the Hijaz, and Najd, now made it easy for him 
to carry out. 

Having, therefore, detertainéd to attack his 
native city, he announced ‘his intention to his 
followers, and directed his allies among the 
Bedouin tribe, to join him on the march to’ 
Makkah. Although he took every precaution 
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to prevent his preparations becoming known, 
the news reached the ears of the Quraish, 
who sent Abi Sufyam to depreeate his anger 
and to ask him to abandon his: purpose. 
Hamiliation and failure were the only result 
of this mission. j 
_ On the 1st January, a.p. 630, Muhammad’s 
‘march: commenced, and after eight days, 
through unfréquented roads and defiles,. the 
army, swelled to the number of 10,000 men, 
halted and lighted their camp fires on the 
heights. of Marru ’z-Zahran, a day’s march 
from the sacred city. The Prophet had been 
joined on his march by his uncle al-‘Abbaa, 
and on the night of his arrival Abi Snfyan 
again presented himself, and besought an 
interview. On the morrow. it was granted. 
**Has the time not yet come, O Abii Sufyan,” 
cried Mahammad, “ for theo to acknowledge 
that there is but one God, ‘and that I am his 
Apostle.” He answered that his heart stil) 
felt some hesitancy ; but seeing the threaten- 
ing sword of al-‘Abbas, and knowing thut 
Makkah was at the mercy of the Prophet, he 
repeated the prescribed formula of belief, and 
was sent to prepare the city for his approach, 
The Prophet made his public entry into 
Makkah on his favourite camel, having Abi 
Bakr on his right hand, Usaid on his left, 
and Usamah walking behind ‘him. On his 
way he recited the xivmth Sirah of the 
Qur'an, known as the “Chapter of Victory.” 
He then entered the Sacred Mosque and cir- 
cuited the Ka‘bah seven times, touching the 
Black Stone as he passed with his stick. 
Observing several pictures of angels inside 
the Karbah, he ordered them to be removed, 
at the same time .crying out with a loud 
voice, “God is great! God is great!” He 
then fixed the Qiblah [qrpnan] at Makkah, 
and ordered the destruction of the 260 idols 
which the Makkan temple contained, himself 
destroying a wooden pigeon suspended from 
the roof, and regarded as one of the deities of 
the Quraish. 
- On the 11th day of the month of Ramazan, 
he repaired to Mount as-Safa, where all the 
people of Makkah had heen assembled in 
order to take the oath of allegiance to him. 
‘Umar, acting as his deputy, administered the 
oath, whereby the people bound themselves 
to obey Muhammad, to abstain from theft, 
adultery, infanticide, lying, and backbiting. — 
During his stay at Makkah, Muhammad 
sent small detachments of troops into the 
district, who destroyed the temples of al- 
T2za, Suwa‘, and Manat, the three famous 
idol-temples of the neighbouring tribes, The 
Prophet bad given strict orders that these 
expeditions should be carried out in a peace- 
able mamer, and that only in cases of neces- 
sity should force of arms be used. Khalid 
ibn al-Walid, however, who commanded 350 
men, found himself opposed by the Jazimah 
tribe, for instead of saying as they were com~- 
manded, “ We are Muslims,” they said, “ We 
are Sabians”; and, the impetuous general, 
whose name afterwards became so celebrated 
in history, ordered the whole tribe to be slain. 


Muhammad, wien he heard of this barbarity, | 
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exclaimed, “Oh! my God, I am innocent af 
this”; and he despatched a large sum of money 
for the widows and orphans of the slain, and 
severely rebuked Khalid. — 

. The Prophet left Makkah after a fortnight’s 
residence, and at the head of 12,000 men 
attacked the Bani Saqif and the Bani Hawa- 
zin. Malik ibn Ans, the chief of the Suaqif, 
made a bold stand, and the Prophet rallied 
his forces with the ntmost difficulty, but 
huving thrown a handful of dust in the direc- 
tion of the enémy as a signa] of victory, the 
Muslims renewed the charge, and 700 of the 
tribe were left dead on the field. This victory 
was followed immediately by one over the 
Bantt Hawazin, in the valley of Autas. (See 
Sirah ix, 25, 26.) 

The ninth year of the Hijrah is known as 
the year of deputations, as being the year in 
which the various tribes of Arabia submitted 
to the claim of the Prophet, and sent erabas- 
sies of peace to him. It is also remarkable 
for numerous minor expeditions. 

Hearing that the Ramans were xssembling 
in large force on their frontier, Muhammad 
determined to attack them at Tabak (a city 
between al-Madinah and Damascus). The 
army sent to Tabak was the largest employed 
in the time of the Prophet, for it is said to 
have numbered 20,000, and 10,000 cavalry. 
By the time the army had arrived at Tabuk, 
the rumoured invasion had been proved 
unfounded. Muhammad, however, utilised a 
portion of the force by sending it, under the 
coramand of Khalid, to Dimah, where he re- 
ceived the submission of the Jewish and 
Christian tribes. A treaty with John, the 
Christian Prince of Ailah, was made, and 
Ukaidar, the Christian chief of Dimah was 
converted to Islam. 

The gradual submission of Arabia, and the 
acknowledgment of the spiritual and tem- 
poral supremacy of the Prophet throughoul 
the entire peninsula, followed: Indeed, in the 
complex system whith he had established, 
the spiritual and secular functious were inti- 
mately blended, aud invelved in each uther, 
and whilstin his humble home at al-Madinah 
he retained still the simple manners of his 
earlier years, which, at his time of life, he 
had probably no inclinalion to alter, he exer- 
cised all those regal ard sacerdotal powers 
which the victorious arms of his lieutenants, 
or the voluniary submission of. the most 
distant proxinces of Arabia, had caused to be 
universally acknowledyed. Tax-collectors 
were appointed to receive the prescribed 
offerings or tithes, which generally amounted 
to: “a tenth part of the increase.” 

‘The city of at-Taif, trusting to its natural 
strength, constituted itself a centre of disaf- 
fection; but at last, driven to extremities, 
and seeing that all the neighbouring tribes 
had one by one submitted, its chief, after a 
vain attempt to obtain some relaxation in the 
rules of Islim, consented to the destruction 
of the adored idol al-Lat, and adopted the 
new faith, 

Jt was during the wme of the next yearly 
pilgrimage (March, a.D. 631), that Muham- 
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mad issued an important command, the 
crowhing stone of the system he had raised, 
which shows at once the power he wielded, 
and the strong hold his doctrines had already 
taken throughout Arabia., Refusing to be 
present himself during the ceremonies of the 
pilgrimage, he commissioned ‘Ali to announce 
to the assembled multitudes. in the valley of 
Mina, that, at the expiration of the four 
sacred months, the Prophet would hold him- 
self absolved from every obligation or league 
with idolaters; that after that yeaf no un- 
believer would be allowed to perform the pil- 
grimage, or to visit the holy places; and 
further, he gaye directions that either within 
or without the sacred territory, war was to 
be waged with them, that they were to be 
killed, besieged, and laid in wait for “ where- 
soever found.” He ordains, however, that if 
they repent and pay the legal alms, they are 


to be dismissed freely ; but as regards “ those. 


unto whom the Scriptures haye been’ deli- 
vered ” (Jews and Christians, &c.), they are 
to be fought against until they pay tribute by 
right of subjection, and are reduced low.” 

“Such, then,” says Sir Williem Muir, “is 
the declared mission of Islam, arrived at by 
slow. though ‘inevitable steps, and now im- 
printed unchangeably upon its. banners, The 
Jews and Christians, and perhaps the Ma- 
gians,—‘ people of the book’—are to be tole- 
rated, but held in subjection, and under 
tribute ; but forthe rest, the sword. is not to 
be sheathed till they are exterminated, or.sub- 
mit to the faith which jis to become ‘superior 
to every other religion.’” 

About the middle of the year, a heavy 
grief fell upon Muhammad, in the death of 
his Tittle son Ibrahim, 

On the return of the sacred month (March, 
a.D. 632), Muhammad, accompanied by all 
his wiyes, selected his victims, assumed the 
pilgrim garb, and set out on what is called 
Hajatu ’l-Wada, or “The Valedictory Pil- 
grimage,” to the holy places, from which 
every trace of the old superstition had been 
removed, and which, in accordance with his 
orders of the previous year, no idolater was 
to visit. Approaching the Ka‘bah by the gate 
of the Bani Shaibah, he carefully performed 
all the ceremonies of the ‘Umrah, or “lesser 
Pilgrimage,” and then proceeded to consum- 
mate those of the greater. On the 8th-of the 
holy month Zu-’l-Hijjah, he rode to the 
Wadi Mina, some three miles east of Makkah, 
and rested there for the night. Next day, 
passing Muzdalifah, the midway station, he 
reached in the evening the valley in which 
stands the granite hill of ‘Arafah. From the 
“summit he spoke to the pilgrims regarding 
its sacred precincts, announced to them the 
perfecting of their religion,” offered up the 
prescribed prayers, and hurried back to Muz- 
dalifab for the night. On the 10th, proceed- 
ing to Mina, he cast tho accustomed Stones, 
slew the victims brought for sacrifice, had hig 
head shaved and his nails pared, ordering the 
hair, &., to be burnt; and, the ceremonies 
ended, laid aside the pilgrim garb. At Mina, 
during bis three days’ stay, he preached to 
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the pilgrims, called them to witness that he 
had faithfally fulfilled his mission, and urged 
them not to depart from the exact. obser- 
vances of the religion which he had appointed. 
Returning to Makkah, he again went through 
the ceremonies of the ‘Umrah, made the cir- 
cuit of the temple, drank of the well Zamzam, 
prayed in the Ka‘bah, and thus, having rigo- 
rously performed all the ceremonies. that his 
example might serve as a model for all suc- 
ceeding timie, he turned to al-Madineh. 

The excitement and fatigue of his journey 
to the holy places told sensibly on his health, 
which for some time had shown indications 
of increasing infirmity. In the death of Ibra- 
him he had received a blow which weighed, 
down his spirit; the poison of Khaibar still 
rankled in. his: veins, afflicted him at times 
with excruciating pain, and bowed him to 
the grave. His life had been a hard anda 
stirring one, and now the important atfairs of 
his spiritual and temporai kingdom, and the 
cares of his large domestic circle, denied him 
that quiet and seclusion for which he longed. 

The news of the Prophét’s failing health 
was soon noised abroad, and tended to encou- 
rage his rivals to increased energy of action. 
Three different revolis, each headed hy a dan- 
gerous competitor, were now-on the point of 
breaking out. ‘The first of these was led by 
Musailiman, rival prophet. woo now stated 
that Muhammad had distinctly nominated 
him as his successor [musatimaH]; the 
second, by Aswad, a wealthy and eloquent 
rivai, with a considerable following [aswaD}; 
and the third, by Tulaihah. a famous warrior 
of Najd, who claimed the prophetic office. 

In the Traditions it is related that Musai- 
limah addressed a letter to Muhammad, 
which ran :— 

“ Musailimah, thd Prophet of God, to Mu- 
hammad, the Prophet of God. Peace be to 
you. Iam your associate. Let the exercise 
of authority be divided between us. Half 
the earth is mine, and half belongs to the 
Quraish. But the Quraish are a greedy 
people, and will not be satistied with a fair 
division.” 

To this presumptuous epistle Muhammad 
replied ;—. 

“ Muharamad, the Prophet of God, to Mu- 
sailimah, the Liar. Peace be on those who 
follow the straight road. The earthis God’s, 
and He giveth it to. whom He will. Those 
only prosper who fear the Lord.” 

The opposition of Musailimah was, how- 
ever, a formidable one, and after Muhammad's 
death he was slain by Khalid during the 
reign of Abi Bakr. 

The health of Muhammad grew worse, and 
he now requested that he might be permitted 
to remain in the home of ‘Ayishah, his 
beloved wife, an arrangement to which his 
other wives assented. 

The account we now give of the closing 
scenes of Muhammad’s life, is from the 
graphic pen of Sir William Muir (Life of 
Mahomet, new ed., p. 501 et seq.), and founded 
on the traditional histories of al-Wgidi’s 
secretary, and Ion Hisham, 
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_ On the night of Saturday (11 Rabi‘u ’1- 
Awwal, 6th June; a.p. 632), the sickness 
assumed @ very serious aspect. The fever 
rose to such a pitch that the hand could 
hardly be kept upon his skin from its burn- 
ing heat. His body was racked with pain; 
restless and moaning, He tossed about upon 
bis bed. Alarmed at a severe paroxysm of 
the disease, Onim Salma, one of his wives, 
screamed aloud. Mahomet rebuked her:— 
‘Quiet !” he: said. ‘No one crieth out thus 
but an unbeliever.’ During the night, Ayesha 
sought to comfort him, and suggested that 
he should seek for consolation in the same 
lessons he had so often taught to others when 
in sickness: ‘O Prophet!’ sho said, ‘if one 


of us had moaned thus, thou would’st surely” 


have found fault with it. *¢ Yes,’ he replied, 
‘but I barn with the fever-heat of any two 
of ‘you together.’ ‘Then,’ exclaimed one, 
thou shalt surely have a double reward.’ 
‘Yos,’ he answered, ‘I swéar by Him in whose 
hands is my life, that there is not upon the 
earth a believer afflicted with any calamity or 
disease, but the Lord thereby causeth. his 
sins to fall from him, even as leaves are shed 
in autumn from a tree.’ At-another time he 
said, ‘Suffering is an expiation for sin. 
Verily, if the believer suffer but. the scratch 
of-a thorn, the Lord raiseth his rank thereby, 
and wipeth away from him a sin.’ § Believers,’ 
he would afiirm, ‘are tried according to their 
faith, If a man’s faith be strong, so are his 
sufferings: if he be weak, they are propor- 
tioned thereunto. Yet in any ¢ase, the suf- 
fering shall not be remitted until he walk 
upon the earth without the guilt of a single 
transgression cleaving unto him.’ 

“Omar, approachmg the bed, placed his 
hand on Manomet’s forehead, and suddenly 
withdrew jit, from the greatness of the heat: 
‘ O Prophet!’ he said, ‘how violent is the 
fever on thee!’ ‘Yea, verily, veplied Ma- 
homet, ‘but I have béen during the night 
season repeating in praise.of the Lord seventy 
Suras. and among them the seven long 
ones.’ Qmar answered: ‘But the Lord hath 
forgiven thee all thy sins, the former and the 
latter; now, then, why not rest and take 
thine ease?’ ‘Nay,’ replied Mahomet, ‘for 
wherefore should I not be a faithful servant 
unto: Him ? ’ 

“ An attendant, while Mahomet lay covered 
up, put his hand below the sheet, and feel+ 
‘ing the excessive heat, made a remark simi- 
lar to that of Omar. Mahomet replied:: 
‘Kven as this affliction prevaileth now against 
‘me, so shall my reward hereafter be enhanced.’ 
‘ And who are they,’ asked another, ‘ that suffer 
the severest trials?” ‘The prophets and 
the righteous,” seid Mahomet; and then he 
made méntion of ome prophet having been 
destroyed by lice, and of another who was 
tried with poverty, so that he had but a rag 
to cover his nakedness withal; ‘ yet each of 
them rejoiced exceedingly in his affliction, even 
as one of you in great spoil would rejoice.’ 

*On the Sunday, Mahomot lay in a very 
weak and helpless state. Osfima, who had 
délayed his departure to see what the issue of 
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the sickness might be, came in from Jorf to 


- visit him. Removing tne clothes from the 


Prophet’s face, he stuoped down and kissed 
him, but there waa, nce audible response. 
Mahomet only raised his hands to heaven in 
the attidude of blessing, and then placed them 
upon Osama. So he returned to the camp. 

“During some part of this day Mahomet 
complained of pain in his side, and the suf- 
fering became so great, that he fell into a 
state of unconsciousness. Omm Salma. ad- 
yised that physic should begiven him. Agma, 
the sister of Meimiina, prepared a draught 
after.an Abyssinian recipe, and they forced it 
into his mouth. Reviving from its effects, he 
felt the unpleasant taste in his mouth, and 


eried, ‘What is this that ye have. done to 


me? Ye have even given me'physic!’ They 
confessed that they had done so, and enume- 
rated the ingredients of which Asma had 
compounded it. ‘Out upon. you!’ he angrily 
exclaimed ; ‘ this is-a remedy for the pleurisy, 
which she hath learned in the land of Abys- 
sinia; but that is not a diseasé which tho 
Lord will-suffer to attack me.. Now shall ye 
all partake of the same dose. Let not one 


- remain in the-house without being physicked, 


even as ye have physicked me, excepting 
only my uncle Abbas.’ So all the women 
arose, and they poured the physic, in presence 
ofthe dying Prophet, into each other’s mouths. 

“ After this, the conversation turning upon 
Abyssinia, Omm Salma and Omm Habiba, 
who had both béen exiles there, spoke of the 
beauty ot a cathedral in that country called 
the Church of Maria, and of the wonderful 
pictures on. its wally; Mahomet listened 
quietly to them, and then said,‘ These verily, 
are: the veople who, when a good man hath 
lived amongst them, build over his tomb a 
place-of worship, and they adorn it with their 
pictures.. These, in the eyes of the Lord, are 
the worst part of allthe creation.’ He stopped, 
and covered himself with the bed-clothes ; 
then casting them off in-the restlessness and 
verhaps delirium of the fever, he said: ‘The 
Lord destroy the Jews and Christians! Let 
His anger be kindled against those that burn 


the tombs of their prophets into places oi 


worship. O Lord, let nof my tomb be an 
object of worship. Let there not remain 
any faith bat that of Islam throughout the 
whole land of Arabia!’ 

“ About this time, recognising Omar and 
some other chief men in the room, he valled 
out,‘ Bring hither to me ink and paper, that 
Imay record for you a writing which shall 
prevent your going astray for ever.’ Gimar 
said, ‘ He wandereth in his mind. Is not the 
Coran sufficient for us?’ But the women 
wished that the writing uiaterials should be 
brought; and a discussion ensued. There- 
upon one said, ‘ What is his conditicn at this 
present moment? Come, let us see whother 
he speaketh deliriously or not.’ So they 
went and asked him what his wishes were 
regarding the writing he had spoken of ; but 
he no longer desired to indite it. ‘Leave me 
thus alone,’ hesaid, ‘for my present state is 
better than that ye call me to.’ 
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“Tn the course of this day, Mahomet called 
Ayesha to him, and said, ‘ Where is that gold 
which I gave unto thee to keep?’- On her 
replying that it was by her, he desired that 
she should spend it at once in charity. Then 
he dozed off in a balf-conscious state; and 
some time after asked if she had done as he 
desired her. On her saying that she had not 
yet done so, he called for the money (which 
was apparently a portion of the tithe income); 
she placed it in his hand, and counted six 
golden dinars. He directed that it should be 


divided among certain indigent families ; and. 


then lying down, he said, ‘Now. I. am at 
peace. Verily it would not have become me 
to meet my Lord, and this gold in my pos- 
session.’ 

* All Sunday night the ilness of Mahomet 
continued unabated. He was overheard pray- 
ing : one of the ejaculations was to this effect: 
‘OQ my soul! Why seekest thou for refuge 
elsewhere than in God alone?’ The morning 
beonght some measure of relief. The fever 
and the pain abated; and there was an apha- 
rent return of strength. 

*The dangerous crisis of the Prophet's 
sickness on the preceding mght having become 
known throughout the city, the mosque was 
crowded in the morning, at the hour of 
prayer, by men and women, who came seek- 
ing anxiously for tidings. .Abu Bakr, as 
usual, ied the devotions; as Imam he staod 
jn the place of Mahomet before the congrega- 
tion, his back turned towards them. - He had 
ended the first Rak&at, or series of prostra- 
tions, and the people had stood up again for 
a second, when the curtain of, Ayesha's door 
(to the left of the audience, and: a little way 
behind Abu Bakr) slowly moved aside, and 
Mahomet lumself appeared. As he entered 
the assembly, he whispered in the ear of 
Fadhl (Fazl), san of Abbas, who with a ser- 
vant supported him: ‘The Lord verily hath 
granted unto me refreshment in prayer’; and 
he looked around with a gladsome smile, 
marked by all who at the moment caught’ a 
glimpse of his countenance. That smile no 
doubt was the index of deep emotion in his 
heart. What doubts or fears may have 
crossed the mind of Mahomet, as he lay on 
the bed of death, and felt that the time was 
drawing nigh when he must render an account 
to that God whose messenger he professed to 
be, tradition affords us no grounds even te 
conjecture. The rival.claims of Aswad and 
Museilama bad, perhaps, suggested mis- 
givings, such as those which had long ago 
distracted his soul. What if he, too, were an 
impostor, deceiving himself and deceiving 
others also! - [f any doubts and questionings 
of this nature bad arisen in his mind, the 
sight of the great congregation, in attitude 
devout and earnest, may have caused him 
comfort and reassurance. That whicb brings 
forth good fruit must itself be good. 
mission whieh had transferred gross and de- 
based idolaters into spiritual worshippers 
such as these, resigning every faculty to the 
service of the one great God; and which, 
wherever accepted and believed in, was daily 
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. producing the same wonderful change, that 
mission must he divine, -and the voice from 
within which prompted him to undertake it 
must have been the voice of the Almighty, 
revealed through His ministering spirit. 
Perhaps it was a thonght like this which 
passed at the moment through the mind of 
the Propbet, and lighted up his countenance 
with that smile of joy, diffusing gladness 
over the crowded courts of the raosque. 

* Having paused thus fer a moment at the 
door, Mahomet, supported as. before. walked 
softly to the front, where Abu Bakr stood. 
The people made way for him, opening their 


’ ranks as he advanced. Abu Bakr heard the 


rustle (for he never when at prayer turned 
himself or fooked to the right hand or the 
left), and, apprehending the cause which 
alone at that time could create sp great sen- 
sation, stepped backwards to join the con- 
gregation and vacate the place of leader for 
the Prophet. But Mahomet motioned him-ta 
cesume the post, and taking his hand, moved 
forward to the pulpit. There he sat on the 
ground by the side of Abu. Bakr, who re- 
sumed the service, and finished it in custo- 
wary form. 

“When the prayers were ended, Abu Bakr 
entered into conversation with Mahomet. He 
rejoiced to find him to all appearance con- 
valescent. ‘O Prophst, he said, ‘I perceive 
that, by. the grace of God, thou art better to- 
day, even as we desire to see thee, Now thiaz 
day is the turn of my wife, the daughter of 
Kharija; shall I go and visit her?*» Maho- 
met gave him permission. So he departed 
to. her house at Al Sunh, a suburb of the 
upper city. 

“Mahomet then-sat himself down for -a 
little while in the court-yard of the mosque, 
hear the door of Ayesha’s apartment, and 
addressed the people, who, overjoyed to find 
him again in their midst, erowded round, Be 
spoke with emotion, and with » voice still so 
powerful as to reach beyond the onter doors 
of the mosque. ‘By the Lord, he said, ‘as 
for myself, verily, no man can lay hold of me 
in any matter; I have not made lawful 
anything excepting what God hath made 
lawful; nor have I prohibited aught but that 
which God in His book hath prohibited.” 
Osama was there; when he came to hid fare- 
well (bofore starting on an expedition against 
the Roman ‘border), Mahomet said to him, 
Go forward with the army; and the blessing 
of the Lord be with thee!’ Then turaing to 
the women who sat close by. ‘O Fatima?” he 
exclaimed, ‘my daughter, and Safia, m 
aunt! Work ye both that which shall pro- 
cure you acceptance with the Lord , for verily 
I have no power: with him to save you in 
anywise. Having said this, he arose and re- 
entered the room ef Ayesha. 

“Mahomet, exhausted by the exertion he 
had undergone, lay down upon his bed; and 
Ayesha, seeing him. to be very weak, raised 
his head from the pillow. and laid it tenderly 
upon her bosom. At that moment one of her 
relatives entered with a green tooth-pick in 


| his hand. Ayesha. observed that the eye of 
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Mahomet rested on it, and, knowing it to be 
such as he liked, asked whether he wished 
to have it, He signified assent. Chewing it 
a little to make it soft and pliable, she placed 
it In his hand, This pleased him; for he 
took up the tooth-pick and used it, rubbing 
his teeth with -his ordinary vigour; then he 
put it-down. 

“His strength now rapidly sank. He 
seemed to be aware that death was drawing 
near. He called for a pitcher of water, and, 
wetting his face, prayed thus: ‘O Lord, I be- 
seech -thée to assist. me in the ayoniés of 
death!’ Then three times he ejaculated 
earnestly, ‘Gabriel, come close unto me!’ — 

“At this time he began- to blow upon 
himself, perhaps in the hali-consciousness of 
delirium, repeating the while an ejaculatory 
form which he had been in the habit of pray- 
ing over persons who were very sick. When 
he ceased, from weakness, Ayesha took up 
the task, and continued to blow upon him 
and recite the same prayer. Then, seeing 
that. he was very low, she seized his right 
hand aad rubbed it (another practice of the 
Prophet when visiting the sick), repeating all] 
the while the earnest invocation. But Maho- 
met was 100 far gone to bear even this, He 
now wished to be in perfect quiet: ‘Take off 
thy hand from ane,’ he said, ‘that cannot 
banefit me now.’ After a little he prayed in 
a whisper, ‘Tord grant me pardon; and join 
me to the companiouship on high!’ Than at 
intervals: ‘Kternity in Paradise!’ ‘ Pardont' 
‘Yes; the blessed companionship on high!’ 
He stretched hinigelf gently. Then*all was 
still, His head grew boavy on the breast of 
Ayesha. The Prophet of Arabia ‘was dead, 

“Softly removing his head from her bosom, 
Ayesha placed it on the pillow, and rising up 
joined the other women, who were beating 
their faces in bitter lamentation. 

“The sun had but shortly passed the meri- 
dian. It was only an honr or two since Ma- 
homet had entered the wosque cheerful, and 
seemingly convalescent. He now lay-cold ia 
death.” 

As soon ag the intelligence of the Prophet's 
death was published a crowd of people as- 
sembled at the door of the, house of ‘Ayishah, 
exclaiming,“ How can our Apostle be dead; 
he who was to be our witness inthe: Day of 
Judgment?” “No,* said ‘Umar, “he is not 
dead; he.has gone to visit his Lord as the 
Prophet Moses did, when, after an absence of 
forty days, he reappeared to his people. Our 
Prophet will be restored to us, and those are 
traitors to the cause of Islam who say he is 
dead, If they say so, let them be cut in 
pieces.” But Abi Bakr entered the house at 
this juncture, and after viewing the body of 
the Prophet with touching demonstrations of 


affection, he appeared at the door and 


addressed the crowd thus: “0 Muslims, if 
ye adore Muhammad, know that Muhammad 
is dead, If ye adore tiod, God is alive, and 
cannot die. Do ye forget the verse in the 
Qur'an: ‘Muhammad is no more than an 
apostle. Other apostles have already passed 
before him?’ (see Sdrak: iii, 133), and also 
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the other verse, ‘Thou shalt surely die, O 
Muhammad, and they also shall die?’” (see 
Strah xxxix. 81). ‘Umar acknowledged his 
error, and the crowd was satisfied and dis- 
persed.. 

Al-‘Abbaa presided at the preparations for 
the burial, aad the body was duly washed 
and’ perfumed, There was some dispute 
between the Quraish and the Ansar as te 
the place of burial; but Aba Bakr silenced 


; them, affirming that he had heard Muham- 


mad say that a prophet should be buried on 
the spot where he died. A grave was accord- 
ingly dug in the ground within the house of 
‘Ayishah, and under the bed on which the 
Prophet died. This spot is now known as 
the Hujrah, or chamber, st al-Madinah. - The 
last rites. were performed by “Ali and the 
two sons of al--Abbas. [HoOJRAN.] 

The foregoing ‘account of Muhammad's 
death is that of Sunni traditionists. The 


 Shitahs deny almost every word of it, and give 


the following as an authentic narrative of the 
Prophet's death. The manifest object heing 
to establish the claim of ‘All to be Muham- 
mad’s successor, It is translated from the 
Shi‘ah book entitled the Hoydtu ’l- Qulid -(see 
Merrick’s translation, p. 868) ;-- 

“The Prophet returned to his house, and 
in the space of three days his sickness be- 
came severe. He then tied a bandago on his 
head, and leaning on the Commander of the 
Waithful (Ze. ‘Ali) and Fazl-ibn-Abbas, went 
to the mesjed and ascended the mimber (or 
puipit), and, sitting down, addressed the 
people thus: ‘The time is near whea 1 shall 
be concealed from you. Whoever has any 
claim on me, let him now declare it. Verily, 
none can claim fayour at the hand: of God 
but by obeying Him, and none can expect fo be 
safe without good works, or to. enjoy the favoar 
of God without obedience, Nothing but good 
works will deliver from divine wrath, and 
verily, if I should sin, I should go to hell. 
O Lord, Ihave delivered thy message.’ He 
then came down from the mimber and per- 
formed short prayers with the people, and 
returned to the house of Ummsalmah, where 
he remained one or two days, That cursed 
woman Auyeshah, having satisfied his other 
wives on the subject, came to the Prophet, 
and induced him by entreaties to go to her 
house, where lis sickness became very op- 
pressive, At the hour for. morning prayors 

ilal shouted the azfn, but the Prophet, near 
his departure to the holy world, heard it not. 
Auyeshah then sent to her father, Abtbekr, 
to go to the mesjed, and lvad the devotions of 
the people, and Hafeah sent the same mes-’ 
sage to Omar. As these two women were 
conversing about the matter before the Pro- 
phet, not seeming to suppose that he under- 
stood them, he interrupted them, saying, 
‘Quit such talk; you are like the women that 
tried to lead Yusuf astray.’ Finding’ that, 
contrary to his orders, Abubekr and Omar 
were in the elty with seditious designs, he 
was very sorrowful; and oppressed as he was 
with a severe disease, he rose, and leaning on 
Aly and Fazl-bin-Abbas, with extreme dif- 
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fieulty went to ‘the mesjed, lest Abubekr or 
Omar should perform prayers, and the Forple 
donbt who should be his successor, On ar- 
riving at the mésjed, he found that the cursed 
Abubekr had occupied the place of the leader 
of ‘prayers, and already begun the devotions 
with the people. The Prophet, with his 
blessed hand, signed to: Abuhekr to remove, 
and he took his place, and from weakness sat 
down to perform prayers, which he began anew, 
regardless of Abubekr’s commencement. 

“On returning to his honse Muhammad 
summonéd Abubekr, Omar, and some others, 


and demanded if he had not ordered them 


to depart with the army of Asameh. They 
replied that he had. Abubekr said that he 
had-gone and returned again; and Ontar said 
that he did not go, for-he didnot wish to hear 
of the Prophet’s sickness from another. Mu- 
hammad then told them fo go with the army 
of: Asamah, and three times pronounced a 
eurse..on any who should disobey. His 


exertions produced such exhaustion that he | 
swooned, on which the Musalmans present — 


and his. wives and children wept and lamented 
aloud. At length the Prophet. opened his 
blessed eyes, and said, ‘ Bring me an. inkstand 
and a sheep's: shoulder-blade, that I -may 
‘write a direction which will prevent your 
going astray.’ -One of the Companions of the 
Prophet rose to bring what he had ordered, 
but Omar said, ‘Come back, he ‘speaks deli- 
rivusly ; disease has overcome him, ard-the 
book of God is sufficient for us.’ It is, how- 
éver, a disputed matter whether Omar said 


this. However, they said to the Prophet. . 


‘Shall we bring what you ordered.’. He re- 
plied, ‘ After what.I have heard from you I 
do not need them, but I give you a dying 
chargé to treat my family well, and: not turn 
from them: [The compiler observes that this 
tradition about; the inkstand and shoulder- 
blade is méntioned in several Sunni books. ] ’ 

’ “During the last sickness of tho Prophet, 
while he was lying with‘his head in Aly’s lap, 
and. Abbas was standing before him and 
brushing sway the flies with his cloak, he 
opened his eyes- and asked Abbas to become 
his executor, pay his debts, and. support his 
family. Abbas said he was an old man with 
a large family, and could not doit. Muham- 
mad then proferred the same to Aly,-who.was 
so much affected. that he could not.command 
utterance for some time, but as soon as he could 
speak, promised with the greatest devotion.to 
perform the Prophet's request. 
after. bemg raised into a sitting posture, in 
which he was supported by Aly, ordered Bilal 
to bring his helmet, called Zool-jabeen (Zu ’I- 
jabin) ; his coat of mail, Zatié/-Fazool (Zaty ‘l- 
Fuzul): bis banner, Akab; his sword, Zool- 
fakér’ (Zu ‘l-figar); his. turbans, Sakdb’ and 
Tahmeeah;, his two party-coloured garments, 
his little staff, and his’ walking cane, Mam- 
shook.. In relating the story, Abbas remarked 


that he had never before seen the party- . 


‘coloured scarf, which was so lustrous as 
nearly to blind the eyes.. The. Prophet now 
addressed Aly, saying,‘ Jibraeel brought me 
this article and told me to put it into the 


Mahammad, - 
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rings of my muil, and bind it on me for a 
girdle.” He then called for his two paira of 
Arab shoes, one pair of which had heen 
patched. Next he ordered the shirt he wore 
on the night of the Mar&j, or ascent to hea- 
ven, and the shirt, he wore at the battle of 
Ohod. He then called for his three caps, ene 
of which he wore in journeying, another on 
festivals, and the third when sitting among 
his Companions. He then told Bilal to bring 
his two mules, Shahba and Duldul, his two 
she-camels, Ghazbé and Sahba, and his two 
horses, Jingh and Khyrdam. 

« Jina was kept at the door of the mesjed 
for the use of a messenger, and Khyrdam wae 
mounted by the Prophet at the battle of 
Ohod, where Jibraeel cried, ‘ Advance, Khyr- 
dam.’ Last, he called for -his ass Yafoor. 
Muhammad now directed Abbas to take Aly’s 
place, and support his’ back- He then said, 
‘Rise. O Aly, and take these mv property, 
while I yet live, that.no one may quarrel 
with you about them after I am gone.’ 

“When I rose,’ said Aly,‘ my feet were so 
cramped that it was with the utmost dif- 
fioulty that I could move.. Having taken the 
articles and animals to my house, I returned 
and stood before the Prophet, who on seeing 
me ‘took his ring from his right hand, point- 
ing the. way of truth, and put it on my right 
hand, the house being full of the Benu Hashim 
and. other Musulmans, and while from weak- 
ness his head nodded to the right and left, he 
cried aloud, *O company of Musilmans, Aly 
is my brother, my successor, and Khaleefah 
among my people and sect, he will pay my 
debts and cancelmy engagements. O ye sons 
of Hashim and Abdul-mutalib, and ye other 


Musulmans, be not hostile to Aly, and do not 


oppose him, lest ye be led astray, and do not 
envy him, nor incline from him to another, 
lest. ye become infidels. He then ordered 
Abbas to give his place to Aly. Abbas re- 
plied, ‘Do you remove an old man to seat a 


"child in his place?* The Prophet repeated 


the order; and the third time Abbas rose in 
anger, and Aly took his place... Muhammad, 
finding his uncle angry, said to him, - Do 


“nothing to canse me to leave the world 


offended with you, and my wrath send you to 
hell.’ On hearing this. Abbas went back tc 
his place; and Muhammad directed Aly to lay 
him down. 

_“ The Prophet’ said to Bilal, ¢ Bring my two 
sons Hasan and Husain.’ When they were 
presented he pressed them to his bosom. 
smelt and kissed those two fowers of the 
garden of prophecy. Aly, fearing they would 
trouble the Prophet, was’about to take them 
away ; but he said, ‘ Let them be, that I may 
smell them, and they smell mé,.and we pre- 
pare to meet each other ; for after I am gone 
great calamities will befall them, but may 
God curse those that cause them to fear and 
do them injustice.: O Lord, I commit them to 
Thee and to the worthy of the Faithful, 
namely; Aly-bin-Abutalib, The Prophet then 
dismissed the people and they went away. but 
Abbas and his son Fazl, and Aly-bin-Abu- 
talib, and these belonging to the bouse- 
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hold of the Prophet,‘ remained. Abbas then | 


sajd to the Prophet, ‘If the Khalafat (Khi- 
lafah) is established among us, thé Benu 
Hashim, agsure us of it; that we may rejoice ; 
but if you foresée that they will treat ug un- 
justly and deprive us of the Khalafat. com- 
mit us te your Companions.’ Muhammad 
replied, ‘After I am gone they will weaken 
and overcome you.’ at which declaration all 
the family wept, and. moreover, uespaired of 
the Prophet’s life. 

‘“‘ Aly continued to attend Muhammad night 
and day, never leaving him except from the 
most imperative necessity. On one of: these 
oceasions, when Aly was absent, the Prophet 
said,.‘ Call my friend and brother” Auyeshah 
and Hefsah sent for their fathers, Abubekr 
and Omar, but he turned from them and 
covered his face, on which they remarked, 
‘ He does not want us, he wants Aly” whom 
Fatimah called ; and Muhammad pressed him 
to his bosom, and they mingled their perspi- 
ration together, and the Prophet communi- 
cated to him a thousand chapters of know- 
ledge, each opening toa thousand more. One 
tradition declares that Muhammad kept Aly 
in his bed till his pure spirit left his body, 
‘his arm meanwhile embracing Aly.” 

[Jn compiling this acoount of the life of 
Muhammad, we must express our deep obli- 
gatious to Sir William Muir’s Life of Mahomet 
(1st ed., 4 vols. ; 2nd ed., i vol. ; Smith, Elder 
and Co., London). In many cases. we have 
given the ipsissima verba of his. narrative, 
with’ his kind permission. The chief litera- 
ture on the subjeci,.in addition to Sir William 
Muir’s wo1k, is: Das Leben und die Lehre des 
Mohammad, A. Sprenger, Berlin, 1869; Spect- 
men Historia Arabum, E. Pocock, Oxon. 1650; 


Tomaeb Abulfeda De Vita et Rebus gestis Mo- | 


hamedis, J. Gagnier, Oxon: 1723; Life of 
Mahomet, Washington Irving, London, 1850: 
Liye of Mahomed from. Original Sources, A. 
Sprenger, Allahabad, 1851! Essays on the 
Life of Muhammad, Syud Abmad Khan, 
G.S.L, London; A. Critical Examination 
of the Life and Teachings of Muhammad, 
Syud Ameer Ali Moulla, LL.D.,.London, 1873; 
Islam and tts Founder, S.P.C.K., 1878; Ma- 
homet et le Cran, T. Barthelemy de St. Hilaire, 
1865; The True Nature of the Imposture 
Fi Explained, H. Prideaux, London, 1718 ; 
the first three volumes of the modern part of 
An Universal History, London, 1770 (spe- 
cially recommended by Dr. Badger); Tareek- 
i-Tabart, Zotenberg ; Das Leben Mohammed's 
nach Zbn Ishak, bearbeitet von Tbn Hischam, G. 
Weil, 2 vols., 1864. The earliest biographers 
whose works are. extant in Arabic, are Tbn 
Ishag (a.H. 151), Ibn Hisham (a.n, 218), al- 
Waqidi (au. 207), at-Tabari (az. 310).] 

Muhammad is referred to by name in four 
places inthe Qur’an :— ’ ; 

Sarab iii: 138: “Muhammad is but an 
apostle: apostles have passed away before 
his time; what if he die, or is killed, will ye 
retreat upon your heels?” 4 

Sitrah xxxiii. 40: ‘Muhammad is not the 
father of any of your men, but the Apostle of 
God. and the Seal of the Prophets.” 


; occupy 
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. Sirah. xlvii. 2: “Those who believe and 
do right and believe in what is revealed. to 
Muhammad,—and it:is the truth from .their 
Lord,—He will cover for them: their offences 
and set right their tind.” 

Sirah. xlyiii, 29: “Muhammad. 1s the 
Apostle of God.” 

He is said to. have been foretold by Jesus 


| under the name of Ahmad. Sirah’ Ixi. 6: 


“ Giving you glad tidings of an Apostle who 
shall come after me whose name .shall be 
Ahmad.” [aHMAD.] 

Aceording to a tradition of Ibn ‘Abbas, the 
Prophet said: “My name in the Quran is 
Muhammad, and in the Injil, Ahmad, and in 
the Taurat Ahyad (from the root se, to 


} shun”), and I.am called Ahyad because I 


shun hell-fire more than any of my people,” 
(An-Nawawi, Wiistenfeld’s edition, p. 28.) 


_ MUHAMMAD, The. Character of. 
(1) Sir William Muir (Life of Mahomet. now 
ed, p. 537 et. seqq.), has carefully collated 
from {he ‘traditions: embodied: by the secre- 
tary, of al-Waqidi an account of-the person 
and character of Muhammad. “ This account,” 
as Sir William Muir remarks, “ illustates ge- 
nerally the style‘and contents of the Muslim 
biographies of their Prophet.” 

. When-Ayesha: was questioned about Ma- 
homet:she used to say: ‘He. was a man just 
auch as. yourselves; he laughed often and 
smiled much,’ *But how would He occupy 
himself at home?’ ‘Even as any of you 
yourselves. He would mend his 
clothes; and cobble his’ shoes. He used te 
help me in. my household duties ;-but what 
he did cftenest was to sew. If-he had the 
choice besween-two matters, he would choose 
the easiest; so as that no’ sin accrued. there- 
from. He never took revenge excepting 
where the honour of God ‘was’ concerned. 
When angry with any person, he would say, 
*‘ What hath taken such a one that he’ should. 
soil his forehead in the mud!” 

“His humility was shown by his riding 
upon asses, by his accepting the invitation 
evén of slaves, and when mounted, by- bis 
taking another behind him. He would say: 
‘IT 'sit at meals as a servant doeth, and I eai 
like a servant: for I really ama servant’: 
and he would sit as one thai was alwaye 
yeady to rise. He discouraged (supereroga- 
tory) fasting, and works of mortification. 
When seated with his followers, he would 
remain long silent atatime. Inthe mosque 
at Medina they used to repeat pieces: of 
poetry, and tell stories regarding the incidents 
that éccurred in the ‘days of ignorance,’ and 


laugh; and Mahomet listening to them, would 


smile at what they said. 

‘“‘ Mahomet hated nothing more than lying; 
and whenever he knew that any of his fo)- 
lowers had erred in. thie respect, he would 
hold himself aloof from them until he was 
assured of their repentance. 


« His Speeck. 


“He did not speak rapidly, running his 
words into one another, but enunciated’ cach 
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‘syHable distinctly, s6 that what he said was 
imprinted in the memory of every one who 
heard him, When at publie prayers, it might 
be known from a distance that he was read- 
ing by the motion ,of his beard. He never 
read in a singing or chanting style; but he 
would draw out his voice, resting at certain 
places. Thus, in the prefatory words of a 
Sura, he would pause after bismilldhi, after 
al Rahmén, and again after af Rahim. 


“ Gait. 
“He used to walk so rapidly that the 
people half ran behind him, and could hardly 
‘keep up with him. 


“ Habits in Eating. 

“ He never ate reclining, for Gabriel had 
told him that such was the manner: of kings; 
nor had he ever two men to walk behind 
him. He used to eat with his thumb and his 
two forefingers; and when he had done, he 
would lick them, beginning with the middle 
one. When offered by Gabriel the valley of 
Moecea fall of. gold, he preferred to forego it: 
saying that when he was hungry he -would 
come before the Lord lowly, and when full, 
with praise. 


** Moderation. 

_ “A servant-maid being once long in retura- 
ing from an errand, Mahomet was annoyed, 
and said; ‘If it were not for the law. of re- 
taliation, I should have punished you with 
this tooth-pick’ (#.e. with an inappreciably 
light punishment). 


“ Customs at Prayer. 

“He: used te stand for such a length of 
time at prayer that his legs -would swell. 
When remonstrated with, he said: ‘ What! 
shall I not behave as a thankful servant 
should?’ He-never yawned at prayer. When 
he sneezed,-he did so with a subdued voice, 
covering his face. At funerals he never rode: 


he would remain silent on such oecasions, as - 
if conversing with himself, so that the people | 


used to think he was holding ecmmunication 
with the dead, 


* Refusal to make Personal Use of Tithes. 


“ While he accepted présents he refused to 
tse anything that-had been offered as alms; 
neither would he allow anyone in his family 
to use what had been brought as alms; « For,’ 
said he, ‘alms-are the impurity of mankind’ 
(te. that which cleanses their impurity), His 
scruples on this point were so strong that he 
would not cat even a date picked upon the 
road, lest perchance it might have dropped 
‘from a’tithe load. 


“ Food Relished. 

““ Mahomet had a special liking for sweet- 
meats and honey. He was also fond of 
cucumbers and of undried dates. When a 
lamb or a kid was-being cooked, Mahomet 
would go to the pot, take out the shoulder, 
and eat it, He used to eat moist dates'and 
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cooked food together. What he most relished 
was a mess of bread cooked with meat, and @ 
dish of dates dressed with butter and milk. - 

4“ Mahomet used to have sweet (rain) water 
kept for his use. 


“© Women and Scents. 

“A great array of traditions are produced 
to prove that the Prophet was fond of women 
and scents, and liked these of all things inthe 
world the best, Ayesha used to say: ‘The 
Prophet loved three things—women, seents, 
and food; he had his heart’s desire of the 
two first, but not of the last.’ © 


“ Strattened means ut Medina. 


“ Ayesha tells us that for months together 
Mabomet did not get a full meal. ‘Months 


/ used to pass, she says again, ‘and no ‘fire 


would be lighfed in Mahomet’s house, either 
for baking bread or cooking meat.’ ‘How, 
then, did ye live?’ ‘By the * two black 
things ” (dates and water), and by what the 
citizens used to send unto us; the Lerd re- 
quite them! Snch of them as had milch 
cattle would send us a little milk, The “Pro- 
phet never enjoyed the luxury of two kinds 
of food the same day; if he hud flesh-there 
was nothing else; und so ifhe had dates; so 
likewise if he had bread.’ 

“* We possessed no sieves, but used to 


_ bruise the grain and blow off the husks.’ 


“ Appearance, Habits, &c. 

‘“ He used to wear two garments. His izér 
(under-garment) hung down three or four 
inches below his knees. His-mantlé was not 
wrapped round him so.as to cover his body, 
but he would draw the end of it under his 
shoulder. 

“He used to divide his time into three 
parts: one was given to God, the second 
allotted to his family, the third to himeelf. 
When public business began to press. upon 
him, he gave up one half of the latter portion 
to the service of others, 

‘* When he pointed he did so with his whole 
hand ; and when he was astonished he turned 
his hand over (with the palm upwards). In 
Speaking with another, he brought his hand 


- near to the person addressed ;- and he wonld 


strike the palm of the left in the thumb of 
the right hand. Angry, he would avert his 
face; joyful, he would look downwards. He 
often smiled, and, when he laughed, his teeth 
used to appear white as hailstones. 

“In the interval allotted to others, he re- 
ceived all that came to him, listened to their 
representations, and occupied himself in dis- 
positig. of their business and in hearing what 
they had to tell him. He would say on such 
occasions: ‘Let those that ‘are here give-in- 
formation regarding that which passeth to 
them that are absent; and they that cannot 


| themselves appear to make known - their 


necessities, let others report them to me in 
their stead; the- Lord will establish. the feet 
of such.in the Day of Judgment,’ 
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Seal of Prophecy. 
__ * This, agys one, was a protuberance on the 
Prophet's back of the size and appearance of 
& pigeon’s egg, It is said to have been the 
divine seal which, according to the predictions 
of the Scriptures, marked Mahomet as the 
last of the Prophets. How far Maliomet 
himself encouraged this idea it is impos- 
sible to say. From the traditions it would 
seem to have been nothing more than a mole 
of unusual size; and the saying of Mahomet, 
that ‘God had placed it there,’ was probably 


the germ of supernatural associations which 


grew up concerning it. 


“ Hair. 

“His hair used to be combed; it was 
neither curling nor smooth. He had, says 
one, fonr curled locks. His hair was ordi- 
narily parted, but he did not care If it was 
not so. According to another tradition, «The 
Jews and Christians nsed to let their hair fall 
down, while the heathen parted it. Now 
Mahomet loved ‘te follow the people of the 
Book in matters concerning which he had no 
express command. So he used to let down 
bis hair without parting it. Subsequently, 
however, he fell into the habit of parting 
it.’ 

» Moustache. 

* Mahomet used to clip his moustache. A 
Magian once came to him and said: ‘ You 
ought to elip your beard and allow your 
moustacher to grow.’ *Nay,’ said the Pro- 
phet, ‘for my Lord hath commanded me to 


clip the moustaches and allow the beard to 


grow.’ 
“ Dress, 


_* Various traditions are quoted on the «lif- 
ferent colours he used to wear—white chiefly, 
but also red, yellow, and green, He some- 
times put on woollen clothes. Ayesha, it is 
said exhibited a piece of woollen stuff in 
which she swore that Mahomet died. Ske 
adds that be once had a black woollen 
dress, and she still remembered, as she 
spoke, the contrast between the Prophet’s 
fair skin and the black cloth. ‘The odour of 
it, however, becoming unpleasant, he cast it 
off, for ne loved sweet odours.’ 

“He entered Mecca on the taking of the 
city (some say) with a black turban, He 
had also a black standard. The end of his 
turban used to hang down between his shovl- 
ders. He once. received the present of a 
searf for a turban, which had a figured or 
spotted fringe; and this he cut off hefore 
wearing it. He was very fond of striped 
Yemen stuffs, He used to wrap his turban 
giany times round his head, and ‘the lower 
edge of it used to appear like the soiled 
clothes of an oil-dealer.’ 

“He once prayed in a silken dress, and 
then cast it aside with abhorrence, saying: 
‘Such stuff it doth not become the pious to 
wear.” On another occasion, as he prayed in 
a figured or spotted mantle, the spots at- 
tracted his notice; when he had enced, he 


| 
| 


-death, Anas used to show his shoes. 
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said: ‘Tako away that mantle, for verily it 
hath distracted me in my prayers, and bring 
me a common one.’ His sleeve ended at the 
wrist.. _The robes in which he was in the 
habit of receiving embassies, and his fine 
Hadhramant mantle, remained with the Ca- 
liphs; when worn vr rent, these garments 
were mended with fresh cloth; and in after 
times, the Caliphs used to wear them at the 
festivals, When he put on new clothes 
(either an under-garmont, a girdle, or a tur- 
ban), the Prophet would offer up a prayer. 
such as this: ‘Praise be to the Lord who 
hath clothed me with that which shall hide 
my. nakedness and adorn me while J live. I 
pray Thee for the yood that is in this, and 
the good that hath been made for it; and I 
seek refuge from the evil that is in the same, 
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‘and from the evil that hath been made for it.’ 


* Shoes. 

“His servant, Anas, had charge of his 
shoes and of his water-pot. After his master’s 
They 
were after the Hadhramaut pattern, with 
two thongs. In the year 100 or 130 a.a., one 
went to buy shoes at Mecca, and tells us that 
the shoemaker oftered to make them exactly 
after the model of Mahomet’s, which he said 
he had seen in the possession of Fatima, 
granddaughter of Abbas. His shoes used to 
be cobbled. He was in the habit of praying 
with his shoes on. On one occasion, having 
taken them off at prayers, all the people did 
likewise, but Mahomet told them there was 
no necessity, for he had merely taken off 
his own because Gabriel nad apprised him 
that there was some dirty substance attach- 
ing to them (cleanliness being required in all 
the surreundings at prayer). The thongs of 
his shoes once broke, and ‘they mended thein 
for him by adding a new piece;.after the ser- 
vice, Mahomet desired his shces to be taken 
away and the thongs restored as they: were, 
‘For, said he, ‘I was distracted: at prayer 
thereby.’ 

“ Tooth-picks. 

* Ayesha tells us that Mahomet never lay 
down, by night or by day, but on waking he 
applied the tooth-pick to his teeth before he 
performed abintion. He used it so much as 
to wear away his gums. The tooth-pick was 
always placed conveniently for him at night. 
so that, when he got up in the night to pray. 
he might use it before his lustrations. One 
says that he saw him with the toothpick ic 
bis mouth, and that he kept saying da, aa, 
as if abont to vomit, His tooth-picks were 


‘wade of the green wood of the »aliu-tree. 


He never travelled withont one. 


“ Articles of Toilet, 

“He very frequently oiled his hair, porred 
water on his beard, and applied antimony to 
his eyes, 

“ Armour 

‘“ Four sections are devoted to the cescrip- 
tion of Mahomet’s armour,—his swords, coats 
of inail, shields, lances, and bows. 
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6 Miscellaneous. 

“ The Prophet used to snuff simsim (sesa- 
mum), and wash his hands in a decoction of 
the wild plum-tree. When he’ was afraid of 
forgetting anything, he would tie a thread on 
his finger or his ring. 


“6 Horses. 

“The first horse which Mahomet ever 
possessed was one he purchased of the Bani 
Fazara, for ten owckeas (ounces of silver) ; 
and he called its name sakb (running water), 
from the easiness of its paces.. Mahomet was 
mounted on it at the hattle of Ohod, when 
there was but one other horse from Medina 
on the field. He had also a horse called 
Sabaha (Shenijah 7); he raced it and it won. 
and he was greatly rejoiced thereat. He had 
a third horse, named Murtajis (neigher). 

** Reding Camels. 

* Besides. Al Caswa (al-Qaswa), Mahomet 
had a camel called Adhba (al--Azba), which 
in speed outstripped all others. Yet one 
day an Arab passed it wheu al its Heetest 
pace. The Moslems were chagrined at this; 
but Mahomet reproved them, ‘saying, ‘It is 
the property of the Lord, that whensoever men 
exalt anything, or seek to exalt it, then the 
Lord putteth down the same. 


“‘ Milch Camels. 

“ Mahomet had twenty milch camels, the. 
same that wera plundered at Al Ghaba.. Their 
railk was for the support of his family : every. 
evening they gave two large skinstul. Omm 
Salmah relates: ‘Our chief food when we 
lived with Mahomet was milk. The camels 
used to be brought from Al Ghaba every 
evening. Ihad one called Aris, and Ayesha. 
one called Al Samra. The herdman fed them 
at Al Jijania, and brought them to our homies 
in the evening. There was. also one for Ma- 
homet. 

* Milch Flocks. 

‘*Mahomet had seven goats which Omm 
Ayman used to tend (this probably refers to 
an early period of his residence at Medina). 
His flocks grazed at Ohod and Himna alier- 
nately, and were brought back to the house 
of that wife whose turn it was for Mahomet 
to be in her abode. A favourite goat having 
died, the Prophet desired its skin to he 
tanned, 

“Mahomet attached a peculiar blessing to 
the possession of goats. ‘ There is no house,’ 
fhe would say, ‘ possessing a goat, but a bles- 
sing abideth thereon; and there is no house 
possessing three goats, but the angels pass 
the night there praying for its inmates until 
the morning,’ 


Servants. 


“ Fourteen or fifteen persons are mentioned 
who served the Prophet at various times. 
His slaves he always freed. 


‘“s Houses. 


‘“‘ Abdallah ibn Yazid relates: that he saw 
the houses in which the wives of the Prophet 


| 
| 
| 
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dwelt, at the time when Omar ibn Al Aziz, 
Governor of Medina (about a.H. 100) demo- 
lished them. They were built ,of unburnt 
bricks, and had separate apartments made of 
palm-branches, daubed (or built-up) with 
mud; he counted nine houses, each having 
separate upartments, in the space extending 
from the huuse of Ayesha and the gate of 
Mahomet to the-house of Asma, daughter of 
Hosein. Observing the dwelling-place of 
Omm Salma, he questioned her grandson con- 
cerning it, and he told him that- when the 
Prophet was absent on the expedition to 
Dima, Omm Salma built up an addition to 
her. house with a wall of unburnt bricks. 
When Mahomet returned, he went in to 
her, and asked what new building this 
was. She replied, ‘I purposed, O Prophet, 
to shut out the glances of men thereby! ' 
Mahomet answered: *U Omm Salma! verily 
the most unprofitable thing that eateth 
up the wealth of the Believer is building. 
A citizen of Medina present. at ihe time, con- 
firmed this account, and added that the cur- 
tains of the door were of .black hair-cloth. 
He was present, he said, when the despatch 
of the Caliph Abd al Malik (a.n. 86-88). was 
read aloud, commanding that these houses 
should be brought within the area of the 
mosque, and he never witnessed sorer. weepi 
than there was amongst ‘the people that day. 
One exclaimed: ‘I wish, by the Lord! that 
they would leave these houses alone thus 
as they are; then would those that spring up 
hereafter in Medina, and strangers from the 
ends of the exria, come and see what kind of 
building sufficed for the Prophet’s own abode, 
and the sight thereof would deter men from 
extravagance and pride.’ 

“ There were four houses of unburnt bricks, 
the apartments being of palm-branches; and 
five houses made of palm-branches built -up 
with mud and without any- separate apart- 
ments. Each was three Arabian yards in 
length. Some say they had leather curtains 
for the doors... One could reach the roof with 


- the hand. 


“ The house of Haritha (Harisah) was next 
to that of Mahomet. Now- whenever Maho- 


} met took to himself a new wife,-he added 


another house to the row, and Harithe was 
obliged successively to remove his house, and 
to build on the space beyond... At last this 
‘wis repeated so often, that the Prophet said 
to those about him: « Verily, it shameth me 
to turn Haritha over and over again out of 
his house.’ 


* Properties. 

“There were seven gardens which Mukhei- 
rick the Jew left to Mahomet. Omar ibn Al 
Aziz, the Caliph, said that, when Governor 
of Medina, he ate of the fruit of these, and 
never tasted sweeter dates. Others say that 
these gardens formed a portion of the con- 
fiscated estates of the Bani Nadhir. They 
were afterwards dedicated perpetually to 
pious purposes, 

** Mabhomet-Mad three other properties :— 

“E The confiscated Jands of 4he Bani 
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Nadhir... The produce of these was appro- 
priated to his. own wants. One of the plots 
was oajled Mashruba -Omm Ibrahim, the 
‘summer garden of (Mary) the mother of 
Tbrahim,’ where the Prophet used to visit her. 

“II. Fadak ; the fruits of this were reserved 
as a fund for indigent travellers.. 

' “TOL. The tifth share, and-the lands received 
by capitulation, in Kheibar.. This-was divided 
inte three parts... Two were devoted for the 
benefit of the Moslems generally (#.e. for State 
purposes); the proceeds of the third, Maho- 
mot assigned for the support of his own 
family. and what remained over he added to 
the fund for the use of tho Moslems.” (The 
Life.of Mahomet; by William Muir, Eszq., 
London, 1861, vol. iv., p. 826.) 

(2) Dr..A. Spenger, Persian translator of 
the Government of India, and Principal of the 
Calcutta. Madrasah, gives the following valu- 
aole review of the character of Muhammad, 
as regards his assumption of the prophetic 
office :—. 

. “Upto his fortieth year,Mohammad de- 
voutly worshipped the gods of his fathers. 
The predominance of his imaginative powers, 
and his- peculiar position, gave him a turn for 
religious meditation. He annually spent the 


month of Ramazan in seclusion in a cave of | 


Mount Hird, where the Qorayshites used to 
devote themselves. to asceti¢ exercises. In 
this retreat he passed a certain number of 
nights. in prayers, fasted, fed. the poor, and 


gave himself up to. meditation; and on hie 


return to Makkah he walked seven times 
reund the Ke’bah before he went to his own 
house.. 


“ When he was forty yéars of age, the first 


doubts concerning idolatry arose in his mind. 
The true believers ascribe this crisis. to a 
divine revelation, and therefore. carefully con- 


ceal the circumstanees which may have given _ 


the first impulse. ‘It is likely that the eccen- 
tric Zaid, whom he must have met in Mount 
Hird, first instilled purer notions respecting 
God into-his:mind, and inducéd him to read the 
Biblical history. .To abjure the gods, from 
whom: he had hoped for salvation, caused a 
great straggle to Mohammad, and he became 
dejected and fond of solitude: He spent the 
greater part of his time in -Hird, and came only 
occasionally to Makkah for new provisions. 
* Undisturbed meditation increased his 
“excitement, and. his overstrained brains 
were, even in sleep, occupied, with doubts and 
speculations, In one of ‘his visions he saw an 
angel, who said to him,‘ Read.’ He answered, 
‘Tam not reading.’ The angel laid hold of 
him and squeezed him, until Mohammad. suc- 
ceeded in making an effort. Then he released 
him, and. said again, ‘Read.’ Mohammad 
answered, ‘Lam not reading.’ This wae re- 
péated three times; and at length the angel 
said; ‘Read in the name of thy Lord, the 
Creator, who has created. man of -congealed 
blood ;—read, for thy Lord is most beneficent. 
It‘is. He who has tanght by the pen.(has re- 
vealed the Scriptures); it is He who has 
taught man what he does not know’ These 
are the initial words of-a Surah of the Quran, 


’ Christians. 
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and the first. revelation which Mohammad re- 
ceived. If this dream was as momentous as 
authentic traditions make it, ii must have 
been the crisis, which caused Mchammad to 
seek for trath in the books of the Jews and 
» The words of the angel admit 
hardly: any other sense After much hesita- 
tion he determines to study the tenets of 
another faith, which was hostile to that of 


‘his fathers.» His resolve is sanctioned by a 


vision, and he thanks the Creator, whom the 
Qorayshites always considered the greatest: 
umong their gods, for having sent a revela- 
tion to direct man. 

“Tt is certain, however, that no Musalman 
will admit the sense which I give to. these 
verses of the Quran ; and Mohammad himself, 
in the progress of his career, formally denied 
having read any part of the Scriptures before 
the Quran had been revealed to him. This, 
however, can only be true if he meant the 
first verses of the Quran, that is to say, those 
mentioned above ; forin the following revela- 
tions he. introduces the names of- most pro- 
phets, he holds up their history as an .ex- 
ample to the Makkians, he borrows expres-. 
sions from the Bible which he admired foi 
their sublimity, he betrays his acquaintance 
with the gospels by referring to an erro- 
neously translated verse of St. John, for a 
proof of his mission, and he frequently .al- 
ludes to the legends of the. Rabbing and 
Christians. Whence has the Prophet of the 
Gentiles obtained. his knowledge of the 
Biblical history? He answers the question 
himself: Tt is God who has revealed it to me. 
This assertion satisfies the believer, and is a 


hint to the inquirer in tracing the sources ‘of 


his information, He would hardly have 
hazarded it had he not obtained his instruc- 
tion under considerable secresy. The spirit 
of persecution at Makkah, which manifested 
itself against Zaid, made caution necessary 
for Mohammad, though originally he may 
have had no ulterior views, in making himself 
acquainted with another faith, Yet with all 
his precautions, the Qorayshites knew enough 
of his history to disprove his pretensions. He 
himgelf confesses, in a Surah revealed at 
Makkah (Sirah xxv. 5), that they said that the 
Qnran was a tissue of falsehood ; that. several 
people had assisted him ; and that he preached 
nothing more than what was contained in the 
“ Asdtyr of the Ancients,” which he used to 


| write, from the dictation of his teachers. 


morning and evening... Who were the men 
who instructed Mohammad? It is not likely 
that he would have dared to declare before 
them, that the doctrines which he had re- 
ceived from them had been revealed to him; 
nor ‘is it likely that, had they been alive after 
the new religion had become trinmphant, they 
‘vould have allowed him to take all the credit 
so himself, Those who exercised an-influence 
pon Mohammad were his disciples; but we 
‘ind no instance in which he:appeared to buy 
secresy by submitting to the dictation of 
others, .I am inclined to think, therefore. that 
his instructors died during his early career ; 
and this supposition enables us to ascertain 
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the names of some of them. The few speci- 
mens of the sayings of Zaid, which have been 
preservod, prove that Mohammad borrowed 
freely froin hira, not only his tenets, but even 
his expressions; and Zaid did not long sur- 
vive Mcohammad’s assumption, cf his . office. 
It is hkely that Waragah, the cousin of Kha- 
dyjah, who, it would appear, brought about 
her. marriage with Mohammad, who was the 
first to declare that the Great, Law [Namus] 
would be revaled to him, and who expressed 
a wish to assist him: during the persecutions 
to which every prophet was subject, was one 
of his teachers. Waragah died shortly before 
the time when he publicly proclaimed his 
mission. The defence of the Prophet, that 
the nian, of whom his countrymen said. that 
he assisted him in writing the Quran, was a 
foreigner (Sirah xvi. 105), and unable to 
write so pure Arabic as the language of the 
Quran was, Jeads us to suspect that one 
of his chief authorities for the Biblical legends 
was ‘“Addas, a mouk of Nineyeh, who was 
settled at Makkah. (Sea Tufsiru ‘7-Barzawi 
on Stirah xxv. 6.) And there can be no 
doubt that the Rgbbins of the Hijaz com- 
municated to Mohammad their legends. The 
commentators upon the Quran inform us fur- 
ther, that he used to listen to Jebr and Yasar. 
two sword-manulacturers at Makkah, when 
they vesd the scriptures; and Ibn Ishaq says. 
that he had intercourse with ’Abdal-Rahman, 
a Christian of Zamamah; but we must never 
forget that the object of these authorities, in 
such matters, is not to instruct their readers, 
but to mislead them. 

“Tg is certain, from the context, where the 
expression occurs, and from the commenta- 
tors on the Quran, that *Asdtyr of the 
Ancients’ is the name of a pak. but we 
have very little information as to its origin 
and contents. (See the Commentaries of al- 
Baizawi and the Jalalan on Siirah xxv.) 
That dogmas were propounded in it,- besides 
Biblical legends, appears from several pas- 
sages of the Quran, where it is said that it 
contained the doctrine of the Resurrection. 
(Strahs xxvii. 70, xlvi. 16.) It is also clear 
that it was known at Makkah before Moham-, 
mad; for the Qorayshites told him that they 
and-their fathers had been acquainted with it 
before he taught it, and that all that he 
taught was contained in it. (Stirah xviii, 15.) 
Mohammad had, in ail -likelihood, besides, a 
version of portions of the scriptures, both of 
the genuine and some of the apocryphal 
works; for he refers his audience to them 
without reserve. Tabary informs us that 
when Mohammad first entered on his office, 
even his wife Khadyjah had read the scrip- 
tures, and was acquainted with the history of 
‘the prophets. (See BaPamy's translation of 
Tabary ia Persian.) 

“In spite of three. passages of the Quran 
quoted above, the meaning of which they 
clumsily pervert, almost all modern Musgal- 
man writers, aud many of the old ones, deny 
that Mohammad’ knew reading or writing. 
Good authors, however, particularly among 
the Shiahs, admit that he knew reading; but 
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they say he was not a skilful penman, The 
only support of the opinion of the former is 
one passage of the Quran, Sirah vii. 166, in 
which Mohammad says that he was the Pro- 
phet of the Uramis, and an Ummi himself. 
This word, they say, means, illiterate ; but 
others say it means a man who is not skilful 
in writing; and others suppose it to mean a 
Makkian or ap Arab. It is clear that they 
merely guess, from the context, at the mean- 
ing of the word. Ommi is derived from 
ummah, ‘nation’ (Latin gens, Greek ethnos), 
and on comparing the passages of the Quran, 
in which it oceurs, it appears that it means 
gentile (Greek ethnicos). It is said im the 
Quran, that some Jews are honest, but others 
think there is no harm in wronging the 
Ummis. Imm Sadig observes ( fiyatu ‘l- 
Qulub, vol. ii, chapter 6, p. 2) on thia passage, 
tbat the Arabs are meant under Ummis, and 
that they are called so, though they knew 
writing, because God had revealed no book to 
them, and had sent them no prophet. Several 
instances in which Mohammad did read and 
Write are recorded by Bokhary, Nasay, and 
others. It is, however, certain that he wished 
to appear ignorant, in order to raise the ele- 
gance of the composition of the Quran into a 
miracle. 
* ¥ % * “ 

“According to one record, the doubts, in- 

decision, and preparation of the Prophet for 


his office: lasted seven years; and so sincere 


and intense were his meditations on matters 
of religion, that they bronght him to the 
brink of madness. In-the Quran we can 
trace three phases in the progress of the 
mind of Mohammad from idolatry tothe for- 
mation of a new creed, First, the religion of 
the Kab’ah, in which he sincerel believed, 
seems to have formed the principal subject of 
his meditations. The contemplation of nature, 
probably assisted ‘by instruction, led him to 
the knowledge of the unity of God; and there 
is hardly a verse in the Quran which does not 
shew how forcibly he was struck with this 
truth. By satisfying the faith of his fathers. 
he tried to reconcile it with-the belief in one 
God: and for some time he considered the 
idols round the Ka’bah daughters of God, who 
intercede with Him for their worshippers, 
But he gave up this belief, chiefly because he 
could not reconcile himself to the idea that 
God should bave only- daughters, which wag 
ignominious in the eyes of an Arab ; and that 
men should have sons, who reflect honour on 
afamily. He also counected the idolatyous 
worship of the black stone, and the ceremo- 
nies of the Hajj. and almost all the other 
pagan usages of the Haramites, with their 
Abraham. This idea was not his own. The 
sceptics who preceded him held the same 
opimon; yet it was neither ancient nor gene- 
ral among the pagan Arabs. We find no con- 
nexion between the tenets of Moses and those 
of the Haramites; and thongh Biblical nameg 
are very frequent among the Musalmans, we 
do: not find one instance of their occurrence 
amcng the pagans of the Hijaz before Mo- 
hammad. 
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Té has been’ mentioned thst the vision in 
which he was ordered to read cansed him 
finally to renounce idolatry ; we are told that 
after this vision an intermission of revelation, 


ealled fatrah, took place, which lasted up- | 


wards of two years. The meaning of fatrah 
is simpiy that, though this vision was 4 
revelation, he did. not assume his ottice for 
two or three years. It is eértain that: he 
composed many Surahs of the Quran during 
this time; and it must have been during tnis 
period that, the tenets of the Jews and Chris- 
tians seriously occupied his mind. Before 
the vision he was an idolater; and after the 
Jitrah be possessed the acquaintance with the. 
seriptaral history. which we-find in’ the 
Quran. Even after he had declared himself 
a prophet, he shewed, during tne beginning 
of his career, a strong leaning towards, and 2. 
sincere beliet in, the scriptures and Biblical 
legends; but in proportion to his success he 
separated himself from the Bible. 

* This is the second phase in the progress 
of the Prophet’s. mind. His beliet in the 
scriptures does uot imply that he ever be- 
ionged to the Christian or Jewish Church. 
He never could -reconcile his notions of God 
with the doctrine. of the Trinity, and with the 
Divinity of Christ, and he was disgusted with 
the monkish institutions: and sectarian dis- 
putes of the Christians. His creed was: 
‘He is God alone, the Eternal God; He has 
not begotten, and is’ not begotten: and none 
is His equal.’ (See Surah cxii.) Nothing, 
however, can. be more erroneous than to 
suppose that. Mohammad was, at_ any period 
of his early career,.a deist. Raith; when 


once extinet, cannot be revived; -and’it was - 


his onthusiastic faith .in inspiration that made 
him a prophet. Disappointed with the Jewish 
and Christian religions, he began to-forma 
system of faith of his own; and this is the 
third phase of the transition period. For 
some time, it seems, he had no intention to 
preach it publicly, but circumstances, as well 
as the warm conviction of the truth of his 
creed, at length prevailed upon him to spread, 
it beyond the circle of his family and rriends. 


“The mental excitement of the Prophet 


was much increased during the fatvah, and 
like the ardent scholar in ous of Schiller’s 
poems. who dared to lift thé veil of truth, he 
was nearly annihilated bv the light which 
broke in upon him. He usually wandered 
about inthe hills near Makkah, and was so long 
absent, that on ane occasion, his wife being 
afraid that he was lost, sent men in-search of 
him. He suffered from hallucinations of his 
senses; and, to timsh his sufferings, he several 
times contemplated suicide by throwing him- 
3elf down from a precipice. His friends were 
alarmed at his state of wind. Some con- 
sidered. it #8 the eccentricities of a poetical 
genius ; othors thought that he -was 2 kehin, 
of soothsayer; but the majority took a less 
charitable view (see Sirah Ixix. 40, xx. 5), 
and. declared that he was insane; and. as 
madness and melancholy are ascribed to 
supernatural influence in the East, they said 
that he was in the powerof Satan and his 
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agents, the jinn. They called in exorcists ; 
and he himself doubted the sounduess of his. 
mind, ‘Ithear @ sound, he said to his wife, 
‘and see 2 light. Iam afraid there are jinn’ 
in me.’ And on,other occasions be said. ‘I 
am-atraid 1 am a kahin. ‘God wilt never. 
allow that such should befall thee.’ said Kha- 
dyjah; ‘for thou keepest thy engagements, 
and assistest thy relations.’ According to 
some accounts, she added, * Thou wilt be the 
prophet of thy nation.’ And, in order to re 
move every doubt, she took him to- her 
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‘cousin Waraqah and he aaid to her, -I see 


thou (2.e. thy explanation) art correct; the 
cause of the excitement of thy husband is 
the coming to. him of the great nomos, law, 
which is like the nomos of Moses. If I 
should be alive when he receives his mission; 
I would assist him; for I balieve in him, 
After this Khadyjah went to the monk, ’Addas, 
and he confirmed what Waragqah had said. 


-Waragah died soon after, before Mohammad 


entered on his mission. 

“ The words of Mohammad, ‘I am afraid I 
am 4 kahin.’ require sume explanation, The 
Arabs, previous to the promulgation of Islam, 
believed in kahins, soothsayers; and even in 
our days they have greater faith in sainta 
and inspired persons than other equally un- 
civilized nations. Such a beliei is so neces- 
sary a limitation of the personal freedom of 
the Bedouins, which knows no other bounds 
that I consider it as the vifspring vf liberty. 
Even the most refractory spirit sees 20 humi- 
liation in confessing his wrong-doings to-a 
helpless eger, and in submitting to bis deci. 
sions ; and. by doing so, if he has embroiled 
himself, he can return to peace with himseli 
and-with society. We find, therefore, in the 
ancient history of Arabia, that litigations 
were frequently referred to celebrated kahins 


“These. it would appear, were eccentric per- 


sons, of great cunning, and not without genius. 
The. specimens which we have of their 
oracles are obscure, and usually in rhymed 
prose and incoherent sentences ; and they:are 
frequently preceded by a heavy oath to the 
truth of what they say, like some of the 
Surahs of the Quran. It was believed that 
they knew what was concealed from the 
eves of the common mortals; but they were 
looked upon with awe; for the Arabs con= 
ceived that they were possessed by, or allied 
with. Satan end the jinn. The evil spirits 
used to approach the gates of heaven by 
stealth, to pry into the secrets which were 
being transacted between God and the angele 
and to convey them tothe kuhins. Existing 
prejudices’ left no alternative to Mohammad 
but to proclaim himself a prophet who was 
inspired by God and His angels, or to be con- 


-sidered 2 kahin possessed by Satan and his 


agents the jinn. 

“ Khadyjab and her friends advised him to 
adopt the former course; and, after some he- 
sitation, he followed their advice, as it would 
appear, with his. own. conviction. His. purer 
notions of the Deity, his moral conduct, his 

redilection for religious speculations, and 
is piety, were proofs sufficiently strong to 
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sonvince an affectionate wife that the super- 
natural influence, under which he was, came 
from heaven. But, as the pagan Arabs had 
very imperfect notions of divine inspiration. 
it was necessary for him to prove to tham, 
by. the history of the prophets, that some 
seers were inspired by God; and to this and, 
he devoted more than two-thirds of the 
Quran to Biblical legends, most of which he 
has so well adapted to his own.case, that if we 
substitute the name of Mohammad for Moses 
and Abraham, wo have his own views, fate, 
and tendency. And, in order te remove 
every doubt as to the cause of his excite- 
ment, Mohammad subsequently maintained, 
that sinee he had assumed his. ¢flico, heaven 
was surrounded by.a strong guard of angels; 
and ifthe jinn venture to ascend to ita pre- 
enets, a flaming dart, that is to say, a ahoot- 
ing star, is thrown at them, and they are pre- 
cipitated to the lower regions; and, there- 
fore, tne kabins ceased with the commence- 
ment of his mission : 

“ The declaration of Waragah, aad of the 
monk ’Addas, that the great nomos would 
descend upor him, and the faith ef his wife, 
neither conveyed full conviction nor gave 
they sufficient courage to Mohammad. to 
deciare himself publicly the messenger of 
God, on the contrary, they increased the 
morbid state of his mind. A fatalist, as he 
was, it was a hallycination and a fit which 
decided him to follow their advice. One day, 
whilst he was wandering about in the hi 
near Makkah, with the intention to-destray 
himself, he heard a voice; and, on raising 
his bead, he beheld Gabriel, between heaven 
and earth; and the angel assured him that 
he was the prophet of God. This hallucina- 
tion is oné of the few olearly stated miracles 
ta which he appeals in the Quran. Not 
even an allusion is made, in that book, to his 
fits, during which his followors believe that 
he received the revelations. This bears out 
the account of Waqidy, which I have followed, 
and proves that it was rather the exalted 
state of his mind, than his fits, which caused 
his friends to believe in his mission. Fright- 
ened by this apparition, he retuned home; 
and, feeling unwell, he called for covering. 
He had a fit. and they poured cold water 
upon him; and when he was recovering 
from it, he received the revelation, «O thou 
covered, arise and preach, and magnify thy 
Lord, and cleanse thy garment, and fly every. 
abomination’; and henceforth, we are told, 
he receivéd revelations without intermission ; 
that is to say, the fatrah was at an end, and 
he assumed his office. 

“This crisis of Mohammad’s struggles 
bears a strange resemblance to the opening 
scene of Goethe’s Faust; He paints, in that 
admirable drama, the struggles of mind 
which attend the transition, in men of genius, 
from the ideal to the real—from youth to 
manhood. Both in Mohammad and in Faust 
the anguish of the mind, distracted by doubta, 
is dispelled by the song of angels, which 
rises from their own bosoms, and ie the voice 
of the consciousness of their sincerity and 
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warmth in seeking for truth; and in both, 
after this crisis, the enthusiasm ebbs gra- 
dually down to calm design, and they vow 
blasphemously sacrifice their faith in to 
self-aggrandisement. In this respect the re- 
semblance of the second part of Fuusi to 
Mohammad’s career at Madinah is complete. 
As the period of transition in the life of 
the Prophet haa hitherto been completely 
unknown in BHurope, Goethe's general picture 
of this period, in the life of enthusiasts, is like 
® prediction in reference to the individual 
ease of Mohammad, 

“Some authors consider the fits of the 
Prophet as the priacipal evidence of his mis- 
sion, and-it is therefore-necessary to say & 
few. words on them. They. were preceded 
by .2 great depression of spirits; he was 
despondent, and his face was clouded; and 
they were ushered in by coldness of. the 
extremities and shivering. He sheok, as if 
he were suffering of ague, and called out’ for 
covering. His mind was in a most painfully 
excited state. He heard a tinkling in his ears, 
as if bells were ringing; or a humming, ae if 
bees were swarming round his head; and his 
lips quivered; but this motion was under the 
control of volition, If the attack proceeded 
beyond this stage, his eyes becama fixed and 
staring, and the motions of his head became 
convulsive and automatic. At length, per- 
Spiration broke out, which covered his face 
in largo drops; and with this ended the 
attack. Sometimes, however, if he had a 
violent fit, he fell. comatose to the ground, 
like @ persen who is intoxicated; and (at 
least at a latter period’ of his life) his face 
was fluaked, and his respiration stertorous, 
and he reniained in that state for some time. 
The bystandery. sprinkled water in his face; 
but he — fancied that he would derive 
&® great’ benefit from being cupped on the 
head. This is all the sate aaa which I 
have been able to collect concerning the fits 
of Mohammad. It will be observed that we 
have no‘ distinct account of 2 paroxysm.be- 
tweeu the one which he had in his infancy, 
and the one after which he assumed his 
office. It is likely that up to his forty-fourth 
year they were not habitual. The alarm of 
the nurse, under whose.care he had been two 
years before he had the former of these two 
fits, shews that it was the first, and the age and 
circumstances under which he had it, render 
it likely that it was solitary, and caused by 
the heat of the sun and gastric irritation. 
The. fit after which he assumed his office 
was undoubtedly brought on by long-con- 
tinued and increasing mental excitement, and 
by: his ascetic exercises. We know that he 
used frequently to fast, and that he some- 
times devoted the greater ‘part of the night 
to prayer, .The bias of the Musalmans is to 
gloss over the‘ aberration of mind, and the 
inténtion to commit snicidé, of their prophet 
Most of hie biographers "pass over the transi- 
tion period in silence, We may, therefure, be 
justified in stretobing the seanty information 
which we oan glean from them to the utmost 


| extent, and ia supposing that he was for 
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some time a complete maniac; and that the 
fit after which ha assumed his office was a 
paroxysm of cataleptic insanity, This 
disease is sometimes accompanied by such 
interesting psychical phenomena, that even 
in modern times it bas given rise to many 
superstitious opinions. After this paroxysm 
the fits became habitual, though the moral ex- 
citement cooled down, snd they assumed more 


and more an meiiteg character.” (The Pye 


of Mohammad from Original Sources, by A. 
reed M.D., part i, Allahabad, 1851, 
Pp. 

(3} Dr, Marcus: Dodds, in his Mohammed, 
Buddha, and Christ,” says :—~ 

“But is Mohammed in no sense a prophet? 
Certainly he had two of the most important 
characteristics of the prophetic order. He 
Saw trath about God which his fellow-imen 
did not see, and he had an irresistible inward 
impulseto publish this truth. In respect of 
this latter qualifi¢ation, Mohammed may 
stand comparison with the most conragepus 
of the heroic prophets:of Israel. For the 
truth’s sake he risked his life, he suffered 
daily persecution for years, and eventually 
banishment, the loss of property, of the 
goodwill of his fellow-citizens, and of the 
confidence of his friends; he suffered, in 
short, as much as any man can suffer short 
of death, which he only escaped by flight, 
and yet he unflinchingly proclaimed his mes- 
sage. No bribe, threat, or inducement, could 
silence him. ‘Though they array against 
me the sun on the right-hand and the’moon 
on the left, [ cannot renounce my purpose.’ 
And it was this porsistency, this belief in his 
call, to proclaim the unity of God, which was 
the making of Islami. 

“ Other meu have been mondtheists in the 
midst of idolsters, but no other man has 
fonnded a strong and enduring. monotheistic 
religion, The distinction in his case was his 
resolution that other men should-believe. If 
we ask what it- was thet made Mohammed 
aggressive and proselytizing, where othor 


men had been content to cherish a solitary © 


feith, we most answer that it was nothing 
else than the. depth and force of his. own 
sonviction of the truth... To himself the  dif- 
ference hetween one God and many, between 
the unseen Creator and these ugly lumps of 


‘stone or wood, was simply infinite. The'one - 


creed was death and darkness to him, the. 
other life and light. It is useless seeking for 
motives in:‘such a case—for endsto serve and 
selfish reasons for his speaking ; the impossi- 
bility with Mohammed was ta keep silence. 
His acceptance of the office of teacher .of hia 
people was anything but tho ill-advised and 
sudden impulse ‘of a light-minded vanity or 
ambition. His own convictions had been 
reached only after‘long years of lonely mental 
agony, and of » doubt.and distraction bor- 
dering on madnéss. Whe can doubt the 
earnestness of that search after truth and the 
living God, that drove the. affluent merchant 
from his comfortable:home and his fond wife, 
to make his abode for monthe at'a’time in the 
dismal cave on Mount: Hira? If we respect 
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the shrinking of Isaiah or Jeremiah from the 
heavy task of proclaiming unwelcome truth, 
we must also. respect the keen sensitiveness 
of Mohammed, who was so burdened by this 
same responsibility, and so persuaded of his 
incompetency for tha task, that at times he 
thought his new feelings and thoughts were a 
snare of the Devil, and at times he would fain 
have rid himself of all further struggle by 
casting himself from a friendly precipice. 
His rolling his head in his mantle, the sound 
of the ringing of bells in his ears, his ‘sobbing 
like a young camel, the sudden grey hairs 
which ‘he himself aseribed to the terrific 
Suras—what were all these but so many 
physical. signs. of nervous organization over- 
strained by anxiety and thought? 

“His- giving himself out as a prophet of 
God was, in the first instance, not only sin- 
cere, but probably correct in the sense in 
which he himself understood it. He felt that 
he had thoughts of God which it deeply. con- 
cerned all around him to receive, and he 


-knew that these thoughts were given him by 


God, although not, a8 we shall see, a revela- 
tion strictly so called His mistake by no 
means lay in his. supposing himself to be 
called upon by God to speak for Aim and in- 
troduce-a better religion, but it lay in his gra- 
dually coming to insist quite as much on 
mén’s accepting him as a prophet ag on their 
accepting the great truth he preached. Hoe 
was a prophet to his countrymen in so far 
23 he proclaimed the: unity of God, but this 
was no sufficient ground for his claiming to 
be their guide in all matters of religion, still 
less for his assuming the lordship over them 
in all matters civil as well. The modesty 
and humility apparent in him, so long as his 
mind was possessed with objective truth, gra- 
dually gives way to the presumptuousness 
and arrogance of a mind turned more to a 
sense of its own importance. To put the 
second article of the: Mohammedan creed on 
the. same level as ‘the first, to make it as 
essential that. men should believe in the mis- 
sion of Mohammed as in the unity of God, 
was an ignorant, incongruous, and false com- 
bination. Had Mohammed known his owa 
ignorance #8 well as his aien ie ‘the 
world would have had one religion the less, 
and Christianity would have had one more 
reformer.” (Mohammed, Buddha, and Ohrist, 


p- 17.) : 

(4) Thomas Carlyle, in his lecture, “The 
Hero as Prophet,” aays — 

‘Mahomet himself, after all that can be 


- said about him, was not a sensual man. We 


shall err widely if we consider this. man as a 
tommon voluptuary, intent mainly on base 
anjoyments-—nay, on enjoyments ‘of any kind. 
Hie household was of the frugalost, bis com- 
mon diet barley-bread and water ; sometimes 
for months there was not a fire once lighted 
on’ his hearth. They record with just pride 
that he would mend his own shoes, patch his 
own cloak. A poor hard-toiling, ill-provided. 
man; careleas of what vulgar men toil for. 


Not & bad man. I shonld say;. something 


better in him than bunger of any sort—or 
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these wild Arab men fighting and jostling 
three and twenty years at his hand, in close 
contagt with him always, would not. have 
reverenced him so! These were’ wild men. 
bursting ever and unon into quarrel, into all 
kinds of fierce sincerity; without right, worth, 
and manhood, no man could have commanded 
them, ‘They called him Prophet, you say? 
Why, he stood thore face to face with them; 
bare, not enshrincd- in any mystery, visibly 
clouting his own cloak, cobbling his own 
shoes, fighting, counselling, ordering in the 
midst of them, they must have seen what 
kind of a man he was, let him be called what 
you like! No emperor with his tiaras was 
obeyed as this man in a cloak of his own 
clouting During three and twenty years of 
rough actual trial. I find something of a veri- 
table Hero necessary for that of itself. 

“His last words are 4 prayer, broken 
ejaculations of a heart struggling-ap in trem- 
bling hope towards its Maker. We cannot 
say his religion made him worse; it made 
kim better; good, not bad. Generous things 
are recorded ef him; when he lost. his 
daughter. the thing he answers is, in his own 
dialect, everyway sincere, and yet equivalent 
to that of Christians: - The Lord giveth and 
the Lord taketh away; blessed be the name 
of the Lord.’ He answered in like manner of 
Said, Lis emancipated well-beloved slave, the 
second of the believers. Said had fallen in 
the war of Tabtc, the first of Mahomot's 
fightings with the Greeks. Mahomet said it 
was well, Said had. done his Master’s work, 
Said had now gone to his Master; it was ail 
woll with Said. Yet Said’s daughter found 
him weeping over the body; tne old gray- 
haired man melting in tears! What do I 
seg? said she. Youseea friend Weeping over 
his friend. He went out for tho last time 
into the mosque two days before his death ; 
asked, If he had ingured any man? Let his own 
back bear the stripes. If he. owedany man? 
A voice answered, ‘ Yes, me; three drachms, 
borrowed ou such an occasion.’ Mahomet 
ordered them to be paid. ‘Better be in shame 
now, said he, ‘than at the Day.of Judgment.' 
You remember Kadijah, and the ‘No by 
Allah!’ Traits of his kind show us the 
genuine man, the brother of us all, brought 


son of our common Mother.” 
Heroes, p. 66.) 

(6 its Rex. Dr. Badger remarks :— 

“With respect to the private as distinct 
from the public character of Muhammad, 
from the time of bis settlement, at al-Madinah, 
it does not appear to have deteriorated, except 
in one particular, from what it had been prior 
to the fight from Mecca. He was still frugal 
in his haoits, generous and liberal, faithful to 
his associates, treasured up the loving me- 
mory of absent and departed friends, and 
awaited his last summons with fortitude and 
submission. That he entertained an exces- 
sive passion. for women, was Justful, if you 
will, cannot be denied; but the fourteen 
wives whom from first to last he matried, 
and his eleven (? two: see MUHAMMAD's 


(Lectures on 


visible throngh twelve cecturics, the veritable - 


| 
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WIVES) concubines, figure favourably by he 
side of David’s six. wives and numerous con 
cubines (Z Sain. v. 13; 1 Chron. iii. i-9; xiv. 
3), Seivmon’s 700 wives and 300 concubines 
(1 Kings xi: 3), and Rehoboam’s eighieen 
wives and sixty concubines (2 Chron. xi. 21), 
a plurality expressly forbiddeu to the sove- 
reign of Israel, who was’ commanded not to 
multiply wives to himself. (Deut.-xvii.17,) 

“le isnot so much his polygamy, consiter- 
ing all the circumstances of the case, which 
justly lays Muhainmad open to reproach, but 
his having deliberately infringed one of hig 
own alleged divine revelations, which re 
stricted the number of wives to ‘four and no 
more’ (Sura iv. 8); ulso, for having in the 
first instance dallied with Zainab, the wife 
of his freedman and adopted son Zaid-iba- 
Harithah. who complacently divorced her ix 
order that she might espouse the Prophet. 
In this ease, moreover, as has already been 
related, he adduced the authority of God as 
sanctioning on his behoof first, and thenee- 
forth in the behoof of all Muslims, the mar- 
riage of a man with the divorced wife of his 
adopted son, which up to that time had been 
considered ineestuons. Whatever apology 
may be adduced for Muhammad in this 
matter of polygamy, there is no valid plea to 
justify his improbity and impiety-in the case 
of Zainab.” 

(6) Sir William Muir says :— 

“{ would warn the reader against seeking 
to portray in his mind a character in all its 
parts consistent with itself as the character 
of Mahomet. The truth is, that the strangest 
inconsistencies blended together (according to 
the wont of human nature) throughout the life 
of the Prophei. The student of the bistory 
will trace for himself how the pure and lofty 
aspirations of Mahomet were first tinged, and 
then gradually debased by a half-unconscious 
self-deception, and how in this process truth 
merged into falsehood, sincerity into guile, 
these opposite principles often co-existing 
even as active agencies in his conduct. The 
reader will observe that simultaneously with 
the ‘anxious desire to extinguish idolatry, 
and to promote religion and virtue in.the. 
world, there was nurtured by the’ Prophet in 
his own heart, a licentious self-indulgence, 
till in the end, assuming to“ be the favourite 
of Heaven, he justified himself by ‘revela- 
tions * from God in the most flagrant breaches 
of morality, He will remark that while 
Mahomet cherished a kind and tender dispo- 
sition, ‘weeping with them. that wept, and 
binding to his person the hearts of his fol- 
lowers by the ready and Self-denying offices 
of love and iriendship, he ° could yet take 
pleasure in cruel and perfidions assassination, 
could gloat over the massacre of an entire 
tribe, and savagely consign the innocent babe 
to the fires of hell. Inconsistencies such as 
these continually present themselves from the 
period of Mahomet’s arrival at Medina, and 
it ie by the study of these inconsistencies. 
that his character must be rightly compre- 
hended. The key to inany difficulties- of 
this description may be found, I believe, in 
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the chapter * on the belief of Manomet in his 
own inspiration. When once he had dared 
to forge the name of the Most High God as 
the seal and authority of his own words and 
actions, the germ was laid from which the 
arrors of his after life freely and fatally déve- 
oped themselves.” (Life of Mahomet, new 
ed. p. 535.) 

(@) Mr. Bosworth Smith, ia his Wchammed 
and Mohainnedunism, says :—~ 

“ Mohammed did not, indecd, himself con- 
qaer a warld like Alexander, or Czesar, or 
Napoleon. He did not himself weld together 
into a homegeneous whole 2 vast system of 
states like Charlies the Great. 
philosophic king like Marcus Aurelius, nor 
philosopher like Aristotle or like Bacon, ruling 
by pure reason the world of thought for cen- 
turies with a more than kingly power; he 
was not a legislator for all mankind, nor even 
the highest part of it, like Justinian: nor 
did he cheaply earn the title of the Great by 
being the first among rulers to turn, like 
Constantine, from the setting to the rising 
sun. He was nota universal philanthropist, 
like the greatest of the Stoics. 

“Nor was he the apostle of the highest 
form of ‘religion and civilisation. combined, 
like Gregory, or Boniface, like Leo or Alfred 
the Great. He was tess, indeed, than most of 
these in one or tivo of the elements that go 
to make ip haman greatness, but he was 
also greater. Half Christian and half Pagan, 
half civilised and half barbarian, it was 


_given to him in a marvellous degree to unite’ 


the péculiar excellences of the one with the 
pecaliar exceHences of the other. ‘Ihave seen,’ 
said the ambassador sent by the triumphant 
Quraish to the despised exile at Medina—‘I 
have seen the Persian Chosroes and the 
Greek Heraclius sitting upon thei thrones ; 
but never did E see a man ruling his equals 
as does Mohammed.’ 

“ Head of the State as wellas of the Church, 
he was Cesar and Pope in one; but he was 
Pope without the Pope’s pretensions, Cwsar 
without the legions of Cesar. Without a 
standing army, without a body-guard, with- 
outa palace, without a fixed revenue ; if ever 
any man had the right to say that he ruled 
by a right divine, it was Moliammed, for he 
had all the power without its instruments, 
and without its supports. 

7 ® * *. 

“ By.a fortune absolutely unique in his- 
tory. Mohammed is a three-fold founder—of 
a nation, of an empire, aud of @ religion. 
Illiterate himself, scarcely able to read. or 
write, he was yet the author of a book which 
is a-poem, a code of laws, a Book-of Common 
Prayer, end 4 Bible in one, and is reverenced 
to this day by a sixth of the whole human 
race, a3 a miracle of purity of style, of wis- 
dom.-and of truth. It was the one miracle 
claimed by Mohammed—his standing miracle 
he called it; and a miracle indeed itis. But 
looking ai the circumstances of the time. at 
the unbounded reverence of his followers, and 
comparing him with the Fathers of the 
‘Church or with medieval saints, to my mind 


He was noba | 


| were seeking after. 


- had he. 
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the most miraculous thing about Mohammed 
is, that he never claimed the power of work- 
ing miracles. Whatever he had said he could 
do, his disciples would straightway have seen 
him do. They could not help attributing to 
him miracalous acts which he never did, and 
which he always denied he could do What 
more crowning prooi of -his sincerity is 
needed? Mohammed to the end of his life 
claimed for himself that title only with which 
he had begun, and which the highest philo 
sophy and the truest Christianity will one 
day, I venture to believe, agree in yielding to 
him, that of a Prophet, a very. Prophet of 
God.” (Mokammed and Mohammedanism, 
p. 340.) 

(8) Major Robert Durie Osborn, in his 
[slain under the Arabs, says :— 

“He (Muhammad) was brought face to 
face with the question which every spiritual 
reformer has to meet and consider, against 
which so many noble spirits have gone to 
ruin. Will uot the end justify the means? 


- ‘Here am I a faithful servant of God, eager 


only to enthrone Him in the hearts of men, 


_ and at the very goal and termination of my 


labours I am thwarted by this incapacity to 
work a miracle. It is true, as these infidels 
allege, that the older prophets did possess 


' this power, and I, unless the very reason and 


purpose of my existence is to be made a 
blank, must also do something wonderful. 
But what kind of miracle? In his despair, 
Muhammad declared that the Qur’an itself 
was that constautly-recurring miracle they 
Had they ever heard 
these stories of Noah, Lot, Abraham, Joseph, 
Zacharias, Jesus, and others? No; neither 
They were transcripts made from 
the ‘preserved Table, that stood before the 


| throne of God. The archangel Gabriel had 


revealed them to Muhammad, written in pure 
Arabic, for the spiritual edification of the 
Quraish. Thus inthe twelfth Sirah, where he 
details at great length an exceedingly ridicu- 
lous history of Joseph, he commences the 
narrative with these words, as spoken by 
God :— 
‘ These are signs of the clear Book. 
An Arabic Qur’an have we sent it down, 
that ye might understand it.’ 
And at the close of the Sirah, wé are told :— 
“This is one of the secret histories which 
we reveal unto thee. Thou wast -not pre- 
sent -with Joseph's brethren when they 
conceived their design and laid their plot: 
‘but the .greater part of mon, though thou 
long for it, will not believe. Thou shalt 
not ask of them any recompense for this 
message. It is simply an instruction for all 
mankind.’ 
And, again, in the Lxviith Surah, he declares 
respecting the Qur’an ;— 
‘It is a-missive from the Lord of the 
“worlds. — 
But if Muhammad had: fabricated con- 
cerning us any sayings, 
We had surely seized him by the right 
hand, : 
Aud had ent through the vein of his neck. 
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“Tt would be easy to multiply extracts of 
sisnilar p rt; but the above will suffice 
by way of illustration. There are modern 
biographers of the Prophet who would have 
us believe that he was not conscious of false- 
hood when making these assertions. He was 
under a hallucination, of course, bat he be- 
lieved what he said. This to me ts incredible, 
The legends in the Qur'an are derived chiefly 
from Talmudic sdurces. Muhammad mnst 
have learned them from some Jew resident-in 
or near Mekka. To work them up into the 
form of rhymed Sirahg, to put his own peou- 
liar doctrines in the mouth of Jewish pa- 
triarchs, the Virgin Mary, and the infant 
Jesus (who talks like a good Moslem the 
moment after his birth), must have required 
time, thought, and labour. It.is not possible 
that the man who had done this could have 
forgotten all-about it, and believed thet these 
legends had been brought to him ready pre- 
pared by an angelic visitor. Muhammad was 
guilty of falsehood under circumstances 


where he deemed the end justified the 


tneans.” (Isldm under the Arabs, p. 21.) 

) The character of Muhammad is a his- 
toric problem, and many have been. the con- 
jeetures as to his motives and designs. Was 
he an impostor, » fanatic; or an honest man 
—“‘a very prophet of God”? And the pro- 


blem might have for ever remained unsolved, . 


had not the Prophet himself appealed to the Old 
and New Testaments in proof of his. mission. 
This is the crucial test, established ‘by the 
Prophet himself. He claims to be weighed 
in the balance with the divine Jesus. ' 
Objection has. often been made ta the 
manner in which. Christian divines have.at- 
tacked the private character of. Mahammad. 
Why reject the prophetic mission of Maham- 
mad on account of his private vices, when you 
receive ‘as inspired the sayings of a Balaam, 
® David, or 2 Solomon? Missionaries should 
not, asa rule, attack the character of Mu- 
hammad’ in dealing with Islam; it rouses 
opposition, and is an offensive line of arzu- 
ment. Still; m forming an estimate of Ais 
prophetic claims, we maintain that the cha- 
racter of Muhammad is an. important consi- 
deration. We readily admit that bad. men 
have’ - sometimes heen, like 
others, the divinely appointed organs of inspi- 
ration;.but in the casé of Muhammad, his 
professed inspiration sanctioned and -encou- 
raged his own vices, That which ‘ought to 
have been the fountain of parity was, in fact, 
the cover of the Prophet's depravity. But 


how different it iy in the case of the true - 


prophet David, where, in the words of inspi- 
ration, he lays bare to public gaze the enor- 
mity of his own crimes. The deep: contrition 
of his inmost:soul is manifest in every line— 
“IT acknowledge my transgression, and my sin 
ig ever before me: against Thee, Thee only, 
haye I sinned, and don’ this evil ‘in Thy 
sight.” 


The best defenders of the Arabian Pro- | 


phet are obliged to admit that the matter of 
Zainab, the wife of Zaid, and again, of. Mary, 
the Coptic slave, are “an indelible stain” 


Balaam and. | 


| ab every 
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upon his memory ; that “ he is. once or twice 
untrue to the kind and forgiving disposition of 
his best natare; that he is once or twice un- 
relenting in the punishment of his personal 
enemies ; and that he is gnilty even more 
than once of conniving at-the assassination 
of inveterate opponents”; but they give no 
satisfactory explanation or apology for all. this 
being done under the supposed sanction of God 
in the Qur’én. 

In forming an estimate of Muhammiad’s 
propheti¢a] pretensions, it must be remem- 
bered that he did not claim ta be the founder 
of 4. new religion, but merely of a new cove- 
nant. He is the last and greatest of all 
God’s prophets. He is sent to convert the 
world to: the one true religion which God 
had before revealed to the five great law- 
givers—Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, and 
Jesus! The creed of Muhammad, therefore, 
claims to stipersede that of the Lord Jesus, 
And it,is here that we take our stand. We 
 helge- aae= crédit as a warrior, as a legis- 
ator, as @ poet, as aman of.uncommon genius 
raising himself amidst great opposition to the 
pinnacle of renown;. we admit that he is, 
without doubt, one of the greatest heroes the 
world has ever seen; but when we considet 
his claims to supersede the mission of the 
divine Jesus, we strip him of his. borrowed 
plumes, and reduce him to the condition of 
an impostor! For whilst he has adopted and 
avowed his beliéf in the sacred books of the 
Jew and the Christian, and hae given them all 
the stamp and currency which his authority 
and influence could impart, he has attempted. 
to rob. Christianity of every distinctive truth 
which it possesses—its divine Saviour, its 
Heavenly Comforter, its two Sacraments, itz 
pure code of social morals, ita spirit of love 
and truth—and has. written his. own refuta« 
tion and condemnation with his own. hand, by 
professing to confirm the divine oracles which 
sap the very foundations of hig religious. 
system. We follow the Prophet in hie self- 


| asserted mission from the cave of ‘Hira’ to 
| the closing scene, when he dies in the midst 


contentions of his friends—the ‘visions of 
Gabriel, the period of mental depression, the 
contemplated suicide, the assnmption of the 
prophetic’ office, his struggles with Makkan. 
unbelief, his flight to al-Madinah, his triuro- 
phant entry into Makkah—and whilst wo 
wonder at the genius. of the -hero, wo- pause 
stage and inquire, “Is this the 
Apostle of God, whose mission is to claim 
universal-dominion, to the suppression not 
merely of idolatry, but of Ohristiahity itself?” 
Then: it is that the divine and holy cha- 
racter of Jesus, rises to our. view, and the 
inquiring mind sickens. at the thought of the 
beloved, the pure, the lowly Jesus ‘giving 
place: to that of the ambitious, the sensual, 
the time-serving hero of Arabia, In the 
study of Islém, the-character of Mohammad 
needs -an apology or. a defence ‘at every 


of the lamentations of his” harim, and the 


. stage; bat in' the contemplation. of the Ohris- 


tian system,  whilat We everywhere read of 
Jeaus, and see the reflection of Ris image in 
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everything we read the heart revels in the 
contempiation, the inner pulsations of our 
Spiritual life bouad within us at the study of 
a Character so divine, so pure. 

We are not insenaible to the beauties of the 
Quran as a literary production (although 
they have, without doubt, been overrated); 
but as we admire its conceptions of the 
Divine nature, its deep ani fervent trust: in 
the power of God, its frequent deep moral 
earnestness, and its sententious wisdom, we 
would gladly rid ourselves of our recollec- 
tions of the Prophet, his Mventious harim, 
his sanguinary batile-fields, his ambitious 
schemes; whilst as we peruse the Christian 
Scriptures, we find the grand central charm 
inthe divine character of its Founder. 
the divine character of Jesus which gives 
fragrance to His words; it is the divine form 
of Jesus which shines through all He saye or 
does; it is the diyine life of Jesus which is 
the great ventral point in Gespel history, 
How, then, we ask can the creed of Muham- 
mad, the son of ‘Abdu lab, gupersede and 
ebrogate that of Jesus, the Son of God? And 


it.is a remarkable coincidence that, whilst the: 


founder of Islan died feeling that he had but 
imperfectly fulfified hie mission, the Founder 
of Christianity died in the full consciousness 
that His work was done—‘‘It is finished.” 
Ht was in professing to produce a revelation 
which should supersede. that of Jesus, that 
Muhammad set the seal of his own refuta- 
De (Hughes, Notes on Muhammadanism, 
Pp 2) 


MUHAMMAD (ose). The title 
of the xLvuth Sirah of the Qus’an, in the 
second verse of which the word cccurs: 
“Believe in what hath been revealed to Mu- 
hammad.” 

The name Muhammad occurs only in three 
more places in the Qar’an :—- 

Sirah iii. 188: “Muhammad is but an 
apostle of God.” 

Sirah xxiii, 40: “Muhammad is not the 
father of any of your men, but the Apostle of 
God, and the Seal of the Prophets.” 

Sirah xlviii, 29: “Muhammad is the 
Apostle of God.” 


MUHAMMAD, The Wives of. 
Arabic al-azwdju ’l-mutahhardt (e453\ 
wt,gerl), i.e. “ The pure wives.” Ac- 
cording to the Traditions, Muhammad took 
to himself eleyen lawfal wives, and twe con- 
oubines. (See dujmatu 'l-Bikar, p. 528.) 

(1) Khadijah (bgp), 2 Quraish lady, the 
daughter of Khuwailid ibn Asad... She was a 
rich widow lady, who had been twice married. 
She was married to Muhammad when he was 
25 years old, and she was 40 years, and re- 
mained his only wife for twenty-five years, 
until she died (4.p. 619), aged 65, Muham- 
mad being 50 years old. She bore Mna- 
hammad two sons, al-Qasim and ‘Abdu 
Nah, surnamed af-Tahir and af-Taiyib, and 
four daughters, Zainab, Rugaiyah, Fatimah, 
and Ummu Kulsiim. Of these children, only 
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cee (the wife of ‘Ali) survived Muham: 
Toad. 

(2) Saudah (S3g~), daughter of Gama‘eh, 


‘the widow of as-Sakran (a Quraish and one of 


the Companions). Married about two months 
after the death of Khadijah. 

(3) ‘Ayzshah (Ks5\e), the daughter of Abi 
Bakr. ° She was betrothed when she was only 
7 years oid, and was married at 10, about the 
ninth month after the flight to al-Madinah. 

(4) Juwatriyah (Spgs a& widow, the 
daughter of al-Haris ibn Abi Zirar, the chiaf 
of the Bani Mustaliq. Muhammad ransomed 
her from a citizen who had fixed her ransom 
at nine ounces of gold. It is related that 
‘Ayishah said, No woman was ever 4 greater 
dlessing to her people than this Juwairiyah.” 

(5) Hafsah (Acts), the daughter of ‘Umar. 
She was the widow of Khunais, an early con- 
vert to Islam. Muhammad married her about 
six months after her former husband’s death. 

-(6) Zuinah, tho daughter of Khuzaimah 
(Sore 2 4,033), the widow of Muham- 
Sihe cousin ‘Ubaidah, who was killed at the 
battie of Badr, She was called the “ Mother 
of the Poor,” Ummu ‘I-Masdékin, on account of 
her care. of destitute converts. She died 
before Muhammad. 

(7) Ummu Salimah (dab. pt), the widow of 
Abji Salimah, one of the Refugees, who was 
wounded at the battle of Uhud, and atter-. 
wards died of Lis wounds. 

(8) Zainab the daughter of Jahsh (+3) 
Uae tow), tho wife of Muhammad’s adopted 
son, Zaid. Zaid divorced her to please the 
Prophet. She was (being the wife of an 
adopted son) unlawful to him, but Sirah 
xxxiii, .36 wae produced to settle the dif- 


ficulty. ‘ 

(3) Safiyah (440), daughter cf Hayi ibn 
Akhtab, the widow of Kinauah, the Khaibar 
chief, who was cruslly put to death. It was 
said that Muhammed wished to divorce her, 
but she begged that her tarn might be given 
to ‘Ayishab. 5 

(10) Gimmu Habibah (Se pl), the 
danghter of Abit Sufyén and the widow of 
‘Ubaidu ‘Wah, one of the “ Four Enquirers,” 
who, after emigrating as a Muslim to Abys- 
sinia, had embraced Christianity there, and 
died in.the profession of that faith. 

(11). Maiminah (yee), the daughter of 
aj-Haris and widowed kinswoman of Muham- 
mad, and the sister-in-law of sl-‘Abbas. She 
is said to have been 51-years of age when she 
marricd Muhammad. 

Muhammad’s concubines were :— 

(1) Mary the Copt (&dni\ & be) A 
Christian{slave-gitl sent to Muhammad by al- 
Mugaugis, the Roman Governor in Egypt. 
She became the mother of a son by Muham- 
mad, named Ibrahim, who died young. 

(2) Rildinah (&\ez)), a Jewess, whose hus- 
band hod perished in the massacre of the 
Banii Quraizah. She declined the summons 
to conversion, and continued a Jew; but it is 
said she embraced Islam before her death. 
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At the time of Muhaminad’s death, he had 
nine wives and two concubines living, (Sc- 
hiku ‘Il- Bukhari, p. 798), Khadijah and Zainab 
bint Khuzaimah having died before him 

According to the Shrahs. Muhammad had, 
in all twenty-two wives Hight of these 
never consummated the mariiage. Their 
names ure ‘Aliyah bint Zabyan, Fatilah bint 
Qais, Fatimah bint Zahhat. Asmi’ bint 
Kana‘an, Mulaikab bint Suwaid, Lailah bint 
Khatib, and Shabah bint Silah. Twelve were 
duly married. Their names are Khadijah, 
Saudan, Hind (or Ummu Salimah). Avishah, 
Hafsah, Zainab bint Jahsh. Ramalah bint 
Abi Suiyan (or Ummu Habibah). Maimunah, 
Zainab bint ‘Umais. Juwairiyan bint al-Haria 
ot tho Bani Mustaliq, Safiyah. Kuaulah bint 
Hakim, and Ummiani, a sister to ‘Ali Two 
were bondwomen: Mariyatu 71-Qibtiyah and 
Rihanab. .(See Janndtu t-Khulid, p. 14.) 


MUHAMMAD, The Children of, 
According to the Majina‘n “l-Bihar, p. 538, 
Muhammad had seven children. Two sons 
and four daughters by Khadijah, and one son 
dy Mary. his Ooptic slave. 


Tue two suns by Khadijah were al-Qasim 


and -Abdu ‘Tlih (called also at-Tahir and at- 
Taiyib) ; and the four daughters were Zainab, 
Ruqaiyah, Fajimah, and Umma Kulsim. 
The son by his bondwoman Mary was Ibra- 
him. All these children died before Muham- 
mad, with the exception of Fatimah, who 
married ‘Ali, the fourth Khalifah, and from 
whom aro descended the Saiyids [saryw ] 

Zainab married ‘Aba ‘1--As bnu ‘r-Rabi* 
Ruqaiyah married ‘Utbah ibn Abu Lahab. by 
whom she was divorced. > She afterwards 
married ‘Usman, the third Khahfab 
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MUHAMMADAN. Arabic Mu- 
hammadi (.s9+~). A name seldom 
used in Muhammadan works for the followers 
of Muhammad, who call themselves cither 
Mu’mins, Muslims, o: Musalmans. It is, 
however, sometimes used in Indian papers 
and other popular publicatiuns, and it is pot, 
ag inany European scholars suppose; an 
offensive term to Muslims. 


MUHAMMADANISM. The reli- 
gion of Muhammad is called.by its followers 
al-Islam (a\~3}), a word which implies the 
entire surrender of the will of man to God. 
{istam.] Its adherents speak oi themselves 
as Muslims, pl. Muslimun, or Mu’man, pl. 
Mu'minin; 2 Mu’min being a ‘“bebever.” 
In Persian these terms are rendered by the 
werd Musalman, pl. Musaimanan. 


| Hug- 


The principles of Islam were first. enun-. 


ciated in portions ‘of the Qur’an,. as they were 
revealed piecsmeal by M-hantmad, together 
with such verbal expianations as were given 
by hin to his followers; but when the final 
recension of the Qur’an was produced by tho 
Khalifah ‘Usman, abcut twenty-two years 
atter Muhammad's deeth, the Muslims pos- 
ressed a complete book, which they regarded 


after the deaths of 
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as the inspired and infallible word of God. 
[qur’an.] But as an interpretation af its 
precepts, and as a supplement tc its teach- 
ings, there also existed, side by side with the 
Qur’an. the sayings, and practice of Muham- 
mad, called the Afadis and Sunnah. These 
traditions of what the Prophet “did ane 
said.” gradually laid the foundations of what 
is now called Islam. For whilst it 18 a canon 
in Islim that nothmg can he veceived or 
tanght which is contrary to the literal injune- 
tions of the Qur'an, it is to the Traditions 
rather than to the Qur’an that we must refer 
for Muhammadan law on the subject of 
faith. knowledge purilication, prayer. alms- 
giving, fasting, marriage, barter, inheritance, 
punishments, fate, duties of magistrates. reli- 
gious wariare. lawful food, death, Day of 
Judgment é&c., and each collection of tradi- 
tions has sections devoted to these subjects; 
so that it is upen these traditional sayings, 
quite as much as upon the Qur’an itfelf, that 
the religious and civil law of the Muslims is 
based, both Shi‘ah and Sunni appealing alike 
to Tradition in support of their views. 

When the. Prophet was alive, men could.go 
direct to him with their doubts and difficul- 
ties: and an infallible authority was always 
present to give “inspired” directions But 
those who knew Mu- 
hammad personally, it became absolutely 
necessary to systematise the great mass of 
traditional sayings then afloat amongst Mus- 
lims, and thus various schools -of jurispru- 
dence were formed: the concurrent opinion 
of those learned regarding matters of dispute 
in Muslim law beinz called Jjma- [1ma‘]. 
Upon this naturally followed the system of 
analogical reasoning called Qiyds {qryas]; 
thus constituting the four -‘ pillars” or foun- 
dations of Islam, known as {he Qur'an. Hadis, 
Dima, and Qiyas. 

Islam, whether it be Shitah, Summa, or Wak 
babi, is founded upon: these four anthorities, 
and it is not true, as isso frequently asserted. 
that the Shi‘ahs reject the ‘Traditions. . They 
merely accept different collections of Ahadis 
to those received oy, the Sunnis and Wahha- 
bis. Nordo the Wahhabis rejeot Ijma‘ and 
Qiyas. but they assert that Jjadé was ouly 
possible in the earliest stayes of Islam. 

A study of the present work will show 
what an elaborate system of dogma Muham- 
madanism is. This system of dogma, toge- 
thea with the hturgical form of worship. 
has been formulated from the traditional say- 
ings ol Muhammad rather than from the 
Qur'an itseli. For example, the daily ritual, 
With its purifications, which are such a pro- 
minent feature in Islam, is entirely founded 
on the Traditions. [PRayEn.] Cireumcision: 
is not once mentioned in the Qur'an, 

_The Din, or religion of the ‘Muslim, is 
divided into Jman, or “ Faith.” and ‘Amal. or 
“ Practice.” 

Faith consists in the acceptance of six 
articles of belief :—- 

L. The’ Unity of God. 

2. The Angels. 

S$. The Inspired-Books. 
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4. The Inspired Prophets. 

5. The Day of Judgment. 

6. The Decrees .of God. 

Practical Religion consists in the obser- 
vance of — 

1, The recital of the Creed---“ There is no 
deity but Ged, and Muhammad is the Propbet 
of God.” 

2. The five stated periods of prayer. 

3. The thirty days fast in the month Ra- 
mazan. 

4, The payment of Zakat, or the legal alms. 

5. The Hajj, or Pilgrimage to Makkah. 

A belief in these six articles of faith, and 
the observance of these five practical duties, 
constitute Islim. He who thus believes and 
acts iscalled a Mu'min. or “ believer”; but he 
who rejects any article of faith or practice is 
a Kafir, or “infidel.” 

- Muhammadan theology, which is very ex- 
tensive, 1s divided into— 

1. Tho Qur’dn and its conmentaries, 

2. The Traditions and their commentaries. 

8 Usul, or expositions on the principles of 
exegesis. 

4, ‘Aqa’id, or expositions of scholastic theo- 
logy founded on tho six articles of faith. 

5. Figh, or works on both civil and reli- 
gious law. (THEOLOGY. | 

Muhammadanism is, therefore, a system 
which affords a large field for patient study 
and research, and much of its present energy 
and vitality is to be attributed to the fact 
that, in all parts of Islam, there are in the 
various mosques students who devote their 
whole iives to the study of Muslim divinity. 

The two leading principles cf Islam are 
those expressed in its well-known creed, or 
kalimah, namely, a belief in the absolute 
unity of the Divine Being, aud in the mis- 
sion of Muhammad as the Messenger of the 
Abnighty. [KaLrman. | 

“The faith,” says Gibbon, “ which he (Mu- 
hammad) preached to his family and nation, 
is compounded of an eternal truth atid a 
neeessary fiction: That there is only one 
God, and that Muhammad is the Apostle of 
God.” (Roman Empire, vol. vi. p. 222.) 

“Mohammad’s conception of God,” says 
Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole, “has, I think, been 
misunderstood, and its effect wpon the people 
consequently under-estimated. The God of 
Is]l4m is commonly represented as a pitiless 
tyrant, who plays with humanity as on a 
chessboard, and works out his game without 
regard to the sacrifice of the pieces ; und there 
is a certain truth in the figure. There is 
more in Islam of the potter who shapes the 
clay-than of the father pitying his children. 
Mohammad eonceived of God as the Semitic 
mind has always preferred to think of Him: 
his God is tho All-Mighty, the All-Knowing, 
the All-Just. Irresistible Power is the first 
attribute he thinks of: the Lord of the 
Worlds. the Author of the Heavens and the 
Earth, why hath croated Life and Death in 
whose hand is Dominion, who maketh the 
Dawn to appear and causeth the Night to 
cover the Day. the Great, All-Powerful Lord 
of the Glorious Throne; the thunder pro- 
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| olaimeth His perfection, the whole earth is 
His handful, and the heavens shall be folded 
together’ in His right hand. And with the 
Power He cénceives the Knowledge that 
directs it to rightends. God is the Wise, the 
Just, the True, the Swift in reckoning, who 
knoweth every ant’s weight of good and of 
ill that each: man hath done, and who suf- 
fereth not the reward.of the faithful to 
perish. 

“¢ God! There‘is no God hut He, the 
Ever-Living, the Hiver-Subsisting. Slumber 
seizeth Him not nor sleep. To Him belongeth 
whatsoever is.in the Heavens and whatsoever 
is in the Earth, Who is he that shall inter- 
cede with Him, save by his permission? He 
knoweth the things that have gone bofore 
-and the things that fellow after, and men 
shall not compass aught of His knowledge, 
save what He willeth. His throne compre 
hendeth the Heavens and the Earth, and the. 
zare of them burdeneth Him not. And He is 
she High, the Great,’— Kur-dn, ii. 206. 

“But with this Power there is also the 
gentlenuss that belongs only to'great strength. 
God is the Guardian over His servants, the 
Shelterer of the orphan, the Guider of the 
erring, the Deliverer from every affliction ; in 
His hand is Good, and He'is the Generous 
Lord, the Gracious, the Hearer, the Near-at- 
Hand. Every soorah of the Kur-an begins 
with the words, ‘In the Name of God, the 
Compassionate, the Merciful,’ and Mohammad 
was never tired of telling the people how God 
was Very-Forgiving, that His love for man 
was more tender than the mother-bird for her 
young. 

“Tt is too often forgotten how much there 
is in the Kur-dn of the loving-kindness of 
God. but it must be allowed that.these are 
not the main thoughts ia Mohammad’s teach 
ing. It is the doctrine of the Might of God 
that most held his imagination, and that has 
impressed itself most strongly upon Muslims 
of all ages. The fear rathér than the love of 
God is the spur of Islam. There can.be no 
question which is the higher incentive to 

_ good; but it is nearly certain that the love 
of God is an idea absolutely foreign to most 
of the races that have accepted Islam, and to 
preach euch a doctrine would. have been to 
mistake the leaning of the Semitic mind. 

* The leading doctrine of Mohammad, then, 
is the belief in One All-Powerful God Islam 
is the self-surrender of every man to the will 
of God. Its danger lies in the stress laid on 
the power of God which has brought about 
the stifling effects of fatalism. Mohammad 
taught the foreknowledge of God, but he did 
not lay down precisely the doctrine of Pre- 
destination. He found it, as all have found. 
it, a stumbling-block in the way of man’s 
progress. It.perplexed him, and he spoke of 
it, but often contradicted himself; and. he 
would become angry if the subject were 
mooted in his presence: ‘Sit not with a dis- 
puter about fate,’ he said, ‘ nor begin a con- 
versation with him.’. Mohammad vaguely re- 
cognised that little margin of Free Will which 
makes life not wholly mechanical 
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‘This doctrine of one Supreme God, to 
whose will it is the duty of every man to 
surrender himsolf,is the kernel of Islim, the 


trath for which Mohammad lived and suf- | 


fered and triumphed. But it was no new 
teraehing, as he himself was constuntly say- 
ing. His was only the last of revelations. 
Many prophets— Abraham, Moses, and Ohrist 
—had taught tho same faith before; but 
San had hearkened Iittie to their words. 

© Mohammad was sent. not different from 
them. only a messenger, yet the last and 
greatest of them, the ‘sea! of prophecy,’ the 
‘most excellent of the creation of God? — 
is the second dogma of Islam: Mobammad is 
the Apostle of God. It is well worthy of 
notice that it is not said, ‘Mohammad is the 
only apostle of God.’ Isl4m is more tolerant 
in this. matter than other religions, Its pro- 

het is not the sole commissiouer of the Most 

igh, noris his teaching the only true teach- 
ing the world has ever received Many ctner 
messengers had been sent by God to guide 
men to the right. und these taught the sane 
fojigaun that was in the mouth of the proaoher 
ot Islim. Hence Muslims reverence Moses 
and Ohrist only next to Mohammad. All they 
claim for their founder is that av was the last 
and best of the messengers of the one God.” 
(Introduction to Lane's Selections, 2nd ed., 
p. kxxix. et segq.) 

Islam does not profess to be a new religion, 
formulated by Muhammad (nor indeed is it), 
but a continuation of the religious principles 
established by Adam, by Naob, by Abraham, 
by Moses, and by Jesus, as well as by other 
inspired toachers, for.it is said that God sent 
not fewer than 313 apostles into the world 
to reclaim it from saperstition and infidelity. 
Tho revelations of these great prophets are 
generally suppcésed to. have been losd, but 
God, it 1s asserted, had retained all that is 
necessary for man’s guidance jn the Qur'an, 
althuugh, as a matter of fact,a very large pro- 
portion of the ethical, devotional, and dog- 
matic teaching in Islam, comes from the tra- 
ditional sayings of Muhammad and not from 
the Qur'an itsell. {TRaDITIONS, | 

‘In reading the different articles in the pre- 
sent work, the reader cannot fail to be struck 
With the great indebtedness of Muhammad to 
the Jewish religion for the chiet elements af 
tis system. Mr. Emznuel Deutsch has truly 
remarked “that Muhamiuiadanism owes more 
to Judaism than either fo Heathenism or to 
Christianity. It is not merely parallelisms, 
reminiscencas, allusions, technical terms, and 
the like of Judaism, its lore and dogma and 
ceremony, its Halocha, and its Hoggadah, its 
Law and Legend, which we find in the Qur’an ; 
but wo think Islam neither more nor less 
than Judaism—as adapted to Arabia—plus 
the Apostleship ef Jesns and. Muhammad. 
Nay, we yerily befieve that a great deal of 


such Qhristianity as has found its way into. 


the Qur’an, has found it through Jewish 
ehamiels.” (Literary Rematns, p. 64.) 

Its conception of God, ite prophets, its 
seven heavens and seven hells, its law of mar- 
riage and divorce, its law of oaths, its puri- 
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fications and ritual, its festivals, are all of 
merked Jewish origin, and prove that Tal- 
mudic Judaism forms the kernel of Muham- 
madanism, which even according bo the 
words of the founder, professed to be the 
“religion of Abraham.” See Surah iii. 60: 
“ Abraham was neither a Jew nor Christian, 
but he was a Hanif, » Muslim.” Neverthe- 
jess, Muhammad, although he professed to 
take his legislation from Abraham, incorpo- 
rated mto his system a vast amount of the 
law of Moses. 

The sects of Islam have become numerods ; 
indeed, the Prophet is related to have pre- 
dicted that his followers would be divided 
into seventy-three. ‘They have far exceeded 
the limits of that prophecy, for, according to 
‘Abdn 1-Qidir al-Jilani, there aré at least 
160 ‘The chief sect is the Sunni, which is 
divided into four schools of interpretation, 
known after their respective founders, Hanafi, 
Shafi‘i, Malaki, Hanbali. The Shi‘ahs wo 
separated from the so-called orthodox Sunnis 
on the qnestion of the Khalifate, maintaining 
that ‘Ali and not Abi Bakr was the rightful 
Suecessor to Muhammad, are divided also 
into numerous sects. [sHi‘an.] The Wah- 
habis-are a comparatively modern sect. who 
are the Puritans of Islam, maintaining that 
Islam has very far departed from the original 
teaching of Muhammad, as expressed in the 
Traditions They consequently reject very 
many Of the so-called Ijtihad of the Sunnis, 
and take the literal meaning of the Tradi- 
tional sayings of the Prophet as the hest 
exposition of the Qur’ar. 

The Shi‘ah sect is almosi entirely confined 
to Persia, although there are a few thousand 
in Lueknow and other purts of India. Of the 
Sunnis, the Hanafis are found chiefly in 
Turkey, Arabia, India, and Central Asia, the 
Shafiis in Egypt. and the Malakis in Mar- 
rocco and Tunis The Hanbali are a small 
sect found in Arahia. Wahbabiism, as will 
be seen upon reference to the article on the 
subject, is a principle of reform which has 
extended itself to all parts of Islam. It is 
scarcely to be called a sect. but a school of 
thought in Sumi Islam. 

One hundred and seventy milliens of ‘the 
human raee are saidto profess the religion of 
Mnhammad ; and, according to the late Mr 
Keith Johnstone's computations, they are dis- 
tributed as follows:—In Europe, 5,974,000; 
in Africa, 50,416,000; in Asia, 112,739,000. 

Mr. W. S. Blunt divides 175 millions as 
follows :—Trrkey, Syria, and ‘Iraq, 22 mil- 
lions; Hgypt, 5 millions: North Africa. 18 
rafllions; Arabia, 114 nillions; Central 
Africa, 11} millions ; Persia, 8 millions ; India, 
40 millions; Malays (Java), 30 millions; 
China, 15 millions; Central Asia, 11 millions ; 
Afghanistan, 3 millions. No census havihg 
been taken of any of these countries, excapt 
India, the numbers are merely an approxi- 
mation. Ont of this snpposed population of 
Islam, 93,250 pilgrims were present at Mak- 
hah in the year 1880, (Blunt's Future of 
Islarn, p. 10.) 

In some parts of the world—in Afrios for 
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example — Muhammadanism is spreading; 
and evefi: in Borneo, and in other islands of 
the Indian Archipelago, we are told that it 
has supplanted Hinduism. In Central. Asia, 
within the last twenty years, numerons vil- 
Jages of Shiaposh Kafirs have beer forcibly 
converted to Islam. and in Santalia and other 
parts. of India, the converts to.Islim from the 
aborigmal tribes: are not, inconsiderable. 

. But, although Muhammadanism has, per- 
haps, gained in numerieal strength within the 

t few years, no candid Muslim will deny 
that it has lost, and is still losing, its vital 
power. Indeed, “this want of faith and de- 
éline in vitality ” are regarded as the signs of 
the last days by many a devout Muslim, 

In no Muhammadan: state is Muslim law: 
administered. in its strict integrity, and 
even in -the Sultan's own domition, some 
of the most sacrod principles of the Pro- 
phet's religion are set at naught by the 
civil power; and, as far as we can ascertain 
(and wo. speak after a good deal of personal 
research), the prevalence of downright infide- 
lity amongst.educated Muslims is unmistak- 
able. “No intelligent man balieve in the 
teaching of the Muslim divines,” said a highly 
educated Muhammadan Egyptian net long 
ago; “for.our religion is not in keeping with 
the progress of thought.” 
the eran Prophet. over-legislated, and, as 
we now see in Turkey, it is. impossible for 
civilised Muhammadans to he tied hand and 
foot by laws. and social customs which were 
intended tor Arabian society as it existed 
1,200 years ago; whilst, on the contrary, 
Christianity legislates in spirit, and can there- 
fore be adapted to the spiri 
neeessities of mankind in the various stages 
of human thought and civilisation. 

Mr. Paigrave, in his Central and Eastern 
Arabia, remarks :— 

“ Islam is in its essence stationary, and was 
framed thus to remain, Sterile like its God, 
fifotess like its first principle and supreme 
original in all that: constitutes true lfe—for 
life is love, participation, and progress, and. of 
these, the Coranic Deity has none—it justly 
repudiates all-change, all advance, all deve- 
lopment. To borrow the forciblé words of 
Lord Houghton, the‘ written book’ is there, 
the ‘dead iwan’s hand,’ stiff and motionless ; 
whatever savours of vitality is by that alone 
convicted of heresy and defection. 

_ But Christianity with its living and loving 
God, Begetter and Begotten, Spirit and Move- 
ment, nay more, a Creator made creatare, 
the Maker and the made existing in One, a 
Divinity communicating itself by uninterrupted 
gradation and degree, from the most intimate 
union far-off to the faintest irradiation, through 
all that it has made for love and governs in 
loves. One who calis Hia creatures not slaves, 
not servants, but friends, nay. sons, nay gods 
—to ‘sum up, religion in whose seat and 
secret ‘God in man is one with man in God,’ 
must also be necessarily 2.religion of vitality, 
of progress, of advancement. ‘The contrast 
between it and Islam is that of movement 
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of development with barrenness, of life with 
petrifaction.. The first vital principle and 
the animating spirit of its birth must indeed 
abide ever the same, but the outer form must 
change with thé changing days, and new off- 
shoots of fresh sap and greenness be centi- 
nually thrown out as witnesses to thé vitality 
within, slsé were the vine withered and the 
branches dead. 

“T have. no intention here —it would 
be extremely ont of place — of. entering 
on the maze of controversy, er discussing 
whether any dogmatic attempt to reproduce 
the religious phase of a former age is likely 
to succeed. [I only say that life supposes 
movement and growth, and. both imply 
change; that to censure a living thing for 
growing and changing is absurd; and that to 
attempt to hinder it from go doing, by pin- 
ning it down on a written label, or nailing. it 
to a Procrustean framework, is tantamount 
to killing it altogether. 

‘“‘ Now. Ohristianity is living, and because 


' living must grow, must advance, must 


change, and. was meant to do so; onwards 
and forwards is a condition of its very ex- 
istence ; and. I cannot but think that those 
who: do not recongnize this, show themselves 
80 far ignorant of its trne nature and essence. 
On the other hand, Islam is liféless, and 
because lifeless eannot grow, cannot advance, 


| cannot change, and wag: never intended so to 


do; ‘Stand still’ is its motto and its most 
essential condition.” (Central and Eastern 
Arabia; yol. i. p.872.) 

Mr. Stanley Lane Poole, in his Introduction 
to Lane’s Selections, says :— 

‘“ Tslém is nnfortnnately. a soeial System as 
well'as a religion; and herein lies the great 
difficulty of fairly estimating its good and ite 
bad influence on the world. It is but.in the 
nature of things that the teacher who lays 
down the law of the relation of man to God 
should also. endeavour to appoint the proper 
relation between. man and his neighbonr. 


* e * ie e 


% Mohammad: not only promulgated a reli- 
gion; hé laid. down-a complete social system, 
containing minute regulations for a man’s 
conduct in all circumstances of life, with due 
rewards. or penalties according to hie fulfil- 
ment of these rnles. As a religion, Islam is 
great: it has taught mento worship ene God 
with a pure-worship who formerly worshipped 
many gods impurely.. As a social system, 
Islém is a complete failure: it has uiisunder- 
stood. the relations of the sexes, oe which 
the whole character of a nation’s. life hangs, 
and, by degrading women, has degraded oach 
successive generation of their children down 
an increasing scale of infamy and corruption, 
until it seems almost impossible to reach a 
lower level of vice.” 

Mr. W.'E. H. Lecky remarks :— 

“In the first place, then, it must be ob- 
served that the enthusiasm by which Maho- 
metanism.conquered the world. was mainly a 
military enthusiasm. Mon were drawn to it 


with fixedness, of participation with sterility. | at once, and without conditions, by the splen- 
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dour of the achievements of its disciples, and 
it declared an absolute war against all the 
religions it encountered. Its history, there- 
fore, exhibits nothing of the process »f gra 
dual absorption, persuasion, compromise, and 
assimilation. thai are exhibited in the deal- 
ings of Christianity with the barbarians. In 
the next place. one of the great characte- 
ristics of the Koran is the extreme care and 
skill with which it labours to assist men in 
realising the unseen. Descriptions, the most 
minutely detailed, and at the same time the 
most vivid, are mingled with powerful appeals 
to those sensual passions by which the ima- 
gination in all countries, but cspecially in 
those in which Mahometanism has taken 
root, is most forcibly influenced. In no other 
religion that prohibits idols is the strain 
upon the imagination so slight.” (History of 
the Rise and Influence of Rationalism, vol. 1 
p. 223.) 

“This great religion, which so long rivalled 
the influence of Christianity, had indeed 
spread the deepest and most justifiable panic 
through Christendom. Without any of those 
aids to the imagination which pictures and 
images can furnish, without any elaborate 
sacerdotal organization, preaching the purest 
Monotheism among ignorant and barbarous 
men, and inculcating, on the whole, an ex- 
tremely high aud noble system of morals, it 
spread with a rapidity, and it acquired a hold 
over the minds of its votaries, which it is 
probable that no other religion has altogether 
equalled. It bortowed from Christianity that 
doctrine of salvation by belief, which is per- 
haps the most powerful impulse that can be 
applied to the characters of masses of men, 
and it elaborated so minutely the charms of 
its sensual heavens and the terrors of its 
material hell, as to cause the alternative to 
appeal with unrivalled force to the gross 
maginations ef the péople. It possessed a 
book which, however inferior to that of the 
opposing religion, has nevertheless been the 
consolation and the support of millions in 
many ages. It taught a fatalism which, in 
its first age, nerved its adherents with a 
matchless military courage, and which, 
though in later days it has often paralysed 
their active energies, has also rarely failed 
to support them under the pressure of inevi- 
table calamity. But, above all. it discovered 
the: great though fatal secret, of uniting in- 
dissolubly the passion of the soldier with the 
passion of the devotee. Making the conquest 
of the infidel the first of duties, and proposing 
heaven as the certain reward of the valiant 
soldier, it created a blended enthusiasm that 
soon overpowered the divided counsels and 
the voluptuous governments of the East, and 
within a century af the death of Muhammad, 
hig followers had almost extirpated Chris- 
tianity from its original home, founded great 
monarchies in Asia and Africa, planted a 
noble, though transient and exotic, civilisa- 
tion in Spain, menaced the capital of the 
Bastern empire, and but for the issue of a 
single battle: they would probably have ex- 

their eceptre over the anergetic and 
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progressive races of Central Europe. The 
wave was broken hy Charles Martel, at the 
battle of Poictiers, and it is now useless to 
speculate what might have been the conse- 
quences, had Muhaminadanism unfurled its 
triumphant banner among those Teutonic 
tribes, who have so often changed their creed, 
and on whom lhe course of civilisation has 
so largely depended.” (J1ist. of European 
Morals, vol. ii. p. 266.) 

“The influence of Chathdlicism was se- 
eonded by Muhammadanism, which on this 
(suicide). as on many other points, borrowed 
its teaching from the Christian Church, and 
even intensified it; for suicide, which is never 
expressly condemned in the Bible, is more 
than once forbidden in the Qur’an, and the 
Christian duty of resignation was exaggerated 
by the Moslem into a complete fatalism. 
Under the empire of Catholicism and Muham- 
madanism, suicide, duriyg many centuries, 
almost absolutely ceased in all the civilised, 
active and progressive part of mankind, 
When we recollect how warmly it was ap- 
plauded. or how faintly it was condemned in 
the civilisations of Greece and Rome, when 
we remember, too, that there was scarcely a 
barbarous tribe from Denmark to Spain who 
did not habitually practise it, we may realise 
the complete revolution which was effected 
in this sphere by the influence of Chris- 
tianity.” (Jiist. of European Morals, vol. ii. 
p. 56) 

Major Durie Osborn says :-— 

“ When Islam penetrates to countries lower 
in the scale of humanity than were the 
Arabs of Muhammad's day. it suffices. to ele 
vate them.to that level. But it does so at a 
tremendous cost. It reproduces in its new 
converts the characteristics of its first-—their 
impenetrable self-esteem, their unintelligent 
scorn, and blind hatred of all other creeds. 
And thus the capacity for all further advance 
is destroyed; the mind is vbdurately shut to 
the entrance of any purer light. But it is a 
grievous error to confound that. transient 
gleam of culture which illummated Baghdad 
under the first Abbaside khalifs with the legi- 
timate fruits of Islam. When the Arabs 
conquered Syria and Persia, they brought 
with them no new knowledge to take the 
place of that which had preceded them. 
Mere Bedouins of the desert, they found 


. themselves all at once the masters of vast 


countries, with everything to learn. They 
were compelled to put themselves.to school 
under the very people they had vanquished. 
Thus the Persians and Syrians, conquered 
though they were and tributary, from the 
ignorance of their masters. retained in their 
hands the control of the administrative ma- 
chinery. The Abbaside khalifs were borne 
into power by means of a- Persian revolution, 
headed by a Persian slave: Then began the 
endeavour to root the old Greek philosophy, 
and the deep and beautiful - thoughts of 
Zoroaster, on the hard and barren soi! of Mu- 
hammadanism. It was an impossible attempt 
to make a frail exotic flourish on uncongenial 
soil. It has imparted. indeed..a deteptive 
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lustre to this period of Muhamwmadan history ; 
but the orthodox Muhatamadans knew that 
their faith and the wisdom of the Greeks could 
not amalgamate, and they fought fiercely 
against the innovators. Successive storms of 
barbariaus sweeping down from the north of 
Asia, tore up the fragile plant by the roots, 
and scattered its blossoms to the winds. The 
hew comers embraced the creed of the Koran 
in its primitive simplicity; they bated and 
repudiated the refinements which the Per. 
sians would fain have. engrafted on it. And 
they won the day. The present condition of 
Central Asia is the legitimate fruit of Islam; 
not the glories of Baghdad, which were but 
the afterglow of the thought and culture 
which sank with the fall of the Sassanides. 
ana the expulsion of the Byzantine ompe- 
rors So also in Moorish Spain. The blossom 
and the fruitage which Muhammadanism 
scemed to put forth there were, in fact, due 
to influences alien to Islam—to the intimate 
contact, namely, with Jewish and Christian 
thought, for when the Moors were driven 
back intv northern Africa, all that blossom 
and fruitage withered away, and Northern 
Africa sank into the intellectual darkness and 
political anarchy in which it.lies at the pre- 
sent time. There are to be found in Muham- 
madan history all the elements of greatness 
-—faith, courage, endurance, self-sacrifice ; 
but, closed withia the narrow walls of a rude 
theology and barbarous polity, from which 
the capacity to grow and the liberty to 
modify have been sternly cut off, they work 
no deliverance upon the earth. They are strong 
only for destruction. When. that work is 
over, they either prey upon cach other, or 
beat themselves to death against the bars 
of their prison-house No permanent dwell- 
ing-place can be erected on a foundation of 
sand; and no durable or humanising polity 
upon a foundation of fatalism, despotism, 
polygamy end slavery. When Muhammadan 
states ceuse to be racked by revolutions, they 
succumb to the poison diffused by a corrupt 
moral atmosphere. A Darwesh, ejaculating 


Allah!’ and revolving in a series of rapid | 


zyrations until he drops senseless, is an exact 
image of the course of their history.” (Jslam 
under the Arabs, p. 93.) 

Licutenant-Colonel W. F. Butler. C.B., 
remarks :— . 

* The Goth might ravage Italy, but the 
Goth came forth purified from the flames 
which he himself had_ kindled. The 
Saxon swept Britain, but the music of the 
Celtic heart softened his rough nature, and 
wooed him into less churlish habits. Visi- 
goth and Frank, Heruli and Vandal,- blotted 
out their verocity in the very light of the 
civilisation they had striven to extinguish. 
Even the Hun, wildest Tartar from the 
Scythian waste, was touched and softened in 
his. wicker encampment amid Pannonian 


plains ; but the, Tark—wherever his scymitar 


reached---degraded, defiled, and- defamed’: 
blasting into eternal decay Greek, Roman and 
Letin civilisation, until, when all had gone, he 

at down, satiated with savagery, to doze for 
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two hundred years into hopeless decrepi- 
tnda.” (Good Words for September 1880.) 
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MUHABRAM (jae). Lit. That 
which is forbidden.” ything sacred. (1) 


The first month of the Muhammadan year - 


{monras.j] (2) The first ten days of the 
month, observed in commemoration of the 
martyrdom of al-Husain, the second son of 
Fatimah, the Prophet's daughter. by “Ali. 
(AL-gusain.] These days of lamentation are 
only observed by the Shitah Muslims, but 
the tenth day of Muharram is observed by 


the Sonnis in commomoration of its having | 


been the day on which Adam and Eve, 
heaven and hell, the pen, fate, life and death, 
‘were created. [asHuRa’. 


The ceremonies of the Muharram. differ | 


much in different places and countries. The 
following is a graphic description of the 
observance of the Muharram at. {spahan in 
the year 1811, which has been taken, with 


some slight alterations from Morier’s Second 


Journey through Persia :— 

The tragical termination of al-Husain’s life, 
commiencing with his flight from al-Madinah 
and terminating ‘with his death on the plain 
of Karbala’, has been drawn up in the form 
of a drama, consisting of Several parts, of 
which one is performed by actors on each 
snecessive day of the mourning. The last 
part, which is appointed for the Roz-i-Qatl, 
eomnprises the events of the day. on which he 
met bis death, and is acted with great pomp 


before the King, in the largest square of the 


eity, The subject, which is full of affecting 
incidents, would of itself excite great interest 
in the breasts of a Obristian audience; but 
allied as it is with all the religious and 
nafional feelings of the Persians, it awakens 
their strongest passions. Al Husain would 
be a hero in our eyes; in theirs he is a 


martyr. The vicissitudes of his life, his ~ 


dangers in, the desert, his fortitude, his in- 
vincible courage, and his devotedness at the 
hour of bis death, are all circumstances upon 
which the Persians dwell with rapture, and 
which excite in them an enthusiasm not to be 
dinvinished by lapse .of time. 
tion of this mourning keeps up in their minds 
the remembrance of those’ who destroyed 
him, and consequently their hatred for all 
Musalmans who do not partake of their feol- 
ings. They execrate Yazid and ourse ‘Umar 
with such rancour, that itis necessary to have 
witnessed the scenes that are exhibited in 


The: celebra- | 
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their cities to judge of the degree of fana- 
ticiam which possesses them at this time. I 
have seen sume of the most violent of them 
ag they vociferated, ““O Husain!” walk about 
the streets almost naked, with only their 
joins covered, and their bodies streaming with 
bloed. by the voluntary cuts which they have 
given to themselves, either as acts of love, 
anguish, or mortification. Such must havo 
been the cuttings of which we read in Holy 
Writ, which were forbidden to the Israelites 
by Moses (Lev. xix. 28, Deut. xiv. 1), and. 
these extravagances, I conjeeture, must re- 
semble the practices. of the priests of Baal, 
who cried aloud and cut themselves after this 
manner with knives and lancets, till the blood 
gushed out upon them. 1 Kings xviii. 28; 


| see also Jeremiah xvi. 6, 6, and 7. 


The preparations which were made 
throughout the ¢ity consisted in. erecting 
large tents, that are there called takiyah, in 
the streets and open places. in fitting them 
up with black linen and furnishing them 
with objects emblematical of the mourning. 
These tents are erected either at the joint 
expense of the district, or by men of conse- 
quence, as ap act of devotion; and all ranks 
of people have a free access to them. The 
expense of a takiyah consists in the hire of 
a mutia, or priest, of actors and their clothes, 
and in the purchase ei lights. Many thero 
are who seize this opportunity of atoning for 
past sins, or of rendering thanks to heaven 
for some blessing, by adding charity to the 
good act of erecting a takiyah, and distribute 
gratuitous food to those who attend it. 

Our neighbour Muhammad Khan had a 
takiyah in bis house,.to which ail the people 
of the district flocked in great numbers. 
During the time of this assemblage we heard 
@ constant noise of drums, cymbals, and 
trumpets. We remarked that besides the 
takiyah in different open places and streets 
of the town, a wooden pulpit, without any ap- 
pendage, was ereeted, upon which a mulla, or 
priest, was mounted, preaching to the people 
who were collected around him. A European 
ambassador, who is-said to have intrigued 
with Yazid in favour of al-Husajn, was brought 
forward to be an actor in orie of the parts 
of the tragedy, and the populace were in 
consequence inclined to look fayeurably upen 
us. Notwithstanding the excitation of the 
publio mind, we did not cease to take our 
usual rides, and we generally passed wamo- 
lested through the middie of congregations, 
during the time of their devotions, Such 
little scruples have they at our seeing their 
religions ceremonies, that on the eighth night 
of the Muharram the Grand Vizier invited 
fhe whole of the embassy to attend his 
taktyah, On entering the room we found a 
large assembly of Persians clad in dark- 
coloured clothes, which, accompanied with 


their black caps, their black beards, and 


their dismal faces, really looked as if they 
were afflicting their souls. They neither 
wore their dagggers, nor any parts of their 
dress which they look upon as ornamental. 
A malla of high consideration sat next to the 
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Grand Vizier, and kopt him in serious con- 
versation, whilst the remaining pari of the 
society communicated with each other in 
whispers. After we had sat some time, the 
windows of the room in which we were 
seated were thrown open, and we then dis- 
covered a priest placed on 4 high chair, 
under the covering of a tent, surrounded by a 
crowd of the populace; the whole of the 
scene being lighted up with candles. He 
commenced by an exordium, in which he 
reminded them of the great value of each 
tear shed for the sake of the Imam al- 
Husain, which would be an atonement for a 
“past Jife of wickedness; and also informed 
them with much solemnity, that whatsoever 
soul it be that shall not be afilicted in the 
same day, shall be cut off from among the 
people. He then began to read from a book, 


with a sort of nasal chaunt, thal part of the | 


tragic history of al-Husain appointed for the 
day, which soon produced its affect upon his 
audience, for he scarcely had turned over 
three leaves, before the Grand Vizier com- 
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menced to shake his head to and fro, to utter 
in a most piteous voice the usual Persian 
exclamation of grief, *« Wahi! Wahi! Wahi!’ 
both of which acts were followed in. a more 
or less violent manner by the rest of the 
audience, The chaunting of the mulla lasted 
nearly an hour, and some perts of his story 
were indeed pathetic, and well calculated to 
rouse the feelings of a superstitious and lively 
people. In one part of it, all the company 
stood up, and I observed that the Grand 
Vizier turned himself towards the wall, with 
his hand extended before him, and prayed. 
After the mulla had finished, a company of 
actors appeared, some’dressed as women, 
who chaunted forth their parts from slips of 
paper, in a sort of recitative, that was not 
unpleasing even: fo our ears. In the very 
tragieal parts, most of them appeared to cry 
very unaffectedly; and as I sat near the 
Grand Vizier, and to his neighbour the priest. 
I was witness to many real tears that fel! 
from them. In some of these mournful 
assemblies, it is the custom for a mulla to 
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go about to each person at the height of his 
grief, witb a piece of cotton in his hand, with 
which he carefolly collects the falling tears, 
and which he then squeezes into a bottle, 
reserving them -with the greatest caution. 
‘his practically illustrates that passage in the 
56th Psalm, verse 8, “ Put thou my tears into 
thy bottle.” Some Persians "believe that in 
ihe agony of death, when ‘all medicines have 
failed, a drop of tears so collected, put into - 
the mouth of a dying man, has been known 
to revive him; and it is for such use, that 
they are collected. ‘ 
On the Roz-i-Qatl, or day of martyrdom, 
the tenth day. the Ambassador was invited by 
the King to be present at the termination of 
the ceremonies, in. which the death of al- 
Husain was to be represented. We set-off 
after breakfast, and placed ourselves in a 
small tent, that was pitched for our accom- 
modution over an arched gateway, which was 
situated close ta the room in which His 
Majesty was to be seated. 
We looked upos the great square which is 
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in front of the palace. at the entrance of 
which we perceived a circle of Cajars. or 
people of the King’s own tribe, who were 
standing barofooted, and beating their breasts 
in cadence to the chaunting of one who stood 
in the centre, and with whom they. now and 
then joined their yoices in chorus. Smiting 
the breast is a universal act thronghout the 
mourning ; and the breast is made bare for 
that purpose, by unbuttoning the top of the 
shirt. The King, in order-to show his bumi- 
lity, ordered the Cajars, among whom were 
many of his own relations, to walk about 
without either shoes or stockings, to super- 
intend the order of the different ceremonies 
about to be performed, and they were to be 
seen stepping tenderly over the stoncs, with 
sticks in their hands, dog the duties. of 
menials, how. keeping back a crowd; then 
dealing out blows witb: their Sticks, and get» 
tling the order of the processions, 

Part of the square. was partitioned off by 
an enclosnre, which was to Sepresent: the 


. town of Karbala’, near which al-Husain was 
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put to death; and close to this were two 
small tents, which were to represent his en- 
campmoent in the desert with hig family. A 
wooden platform covered with carpete, upon 
which the actors were to perform, completed 
all the scenery used on the occasion. 

-A short time after we had reached pur 
tent, the King appeared, and although we 
ééuld not see him, yet we were soen apprised 
of his prezence by all the people standing up, 
and by the bowing of his officers. The pro- 
eéssion then commenced as follows ;—First 
came a stout man, naked from the waist up- 
wards, balancing in his girdle a. long thick 
pole, surmonnted by an ornament made of 
tin, curiously wrought with devices from the 
Qur'an, in height altogether about thirty feet. 
Then_anothef, naked like the former, balanced 
an ornamental pole ia his girdle still more 
ponderous, though not so high, upon which 
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a young darvesh resting his feet upon the 
bearer’s girdle had placed himself, chaunting 
verses with all his might in praise of the 
King. After him a person of more:strength 
and more nakedness, a water earrier, walked 
forwards, bearing an immense leather sack 
filled with water slung over his back. This 
personage, we were told, was emblematical of 
the great thirst which al-Husain suffered in 
the desert: 

A litter in the shape of a sarcophagus, 
which was called Qabr-i-Husatn, or the 
tomb of al-Husain (a Ta‘ztyah) sacceeded, 
borne on the shoulders of eight men. | On its 
frout was a large oval ornament entirely 
covered with precious stones, and just above 
it, a great diamond star. On.a small projec- 
tion were two tapers placed on candlesticks 
enriched with jewels. The top and sides 
were covered with Cashmere shawls, and on 
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the summit rested a turban, intended to re- 
present the head-dress of the Khalifah. On 
each side walked two men bearing’ poles, 
from which 2 variety of beautiful shawls 
were suspended.- At the top of which were 
representations of al-Husain's hand studded 
with jewellery. 

After this came four léd horses, caparisoned 
in the richest manner. The fronts of their 
beads were ornamented with plates, entirely 
covered with diamonds, that emitted a theu- 
sand beautiful rays. Their bodies were 
dressed with shawls and gold stuffs ; and on 
their saddles were placed some objects emble- 
matical of the death of al-Husain. When all 
these had passed, they arranged themselves 
in @ row to the right of the King’s apart- 
ment. 

After a short pansa, a body of fierce- 
looking men, with only a looge whiie sheet 


thrown over their naked bodies, marched 
forwards They were. all begrimed with 
blood; and each brandishing a sword, they 
sang @ sort of a hymn, the tones of which 
were very wild. These represented the 
sixty-two relations, or the Martyrs, as the 
Persians call them, who accompanied al- 
Husain, and were slain in defending him. 
Close after them was led a white horse, 
covered with artificial wounds, with arrows 
stuck all about him, and caparisoned in 
black, representing the horse upon which al- 
Husain was mounted when he wis killed. A 
band of about fifty mon, striking two pieces 
of wood together in their hands, completed 
the procession, They arranged themselves 
in rows before the King, and niarshalled by 3 
matire de ballet, who stood in the middle to 
regulate their movements, they performed a 
dance clapping their hands in the best pos- 
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sible time. The maitre de ballet a) this time 
sang jn recitative, to which the dancers joined 
at different: intervals with loud shouts and 
reiterated clapping of their pieces of wood 
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The two processions were succeeded by 
the tragedians. Al-Husain came forward, 
followed by his wives, sisters, and first 
relatives. They performed many long and 
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tedious acts; but as onr distance from tha 
Stage wus too yreut to hear the many uffeci 
ing things which they no doubt said to each 


other, we will proceed st once to where the | 


| shouts of abuse. 


' guised ina tiger’s skin, which was intended 
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| unfortunate ai-Husain lay extended on the 
| ground, ready to .receive the death-stroke 
from a ruftian dressed in armour, who acted 
the part of executioner. At this moment a 
burst of lamentation issued from tne multi- 
tude, and heavy sobs and real teare came 
from almost every one of those who were 
near enough to come under our inspection. 
The indignation of ‘the populace wanted some 
object upon which to vent itself, and it fell 
upon those of the actors who had performed 
the part of Yazid’s soldiers. No socner was 
al-Husoin killed, than they were driven off 
the ground by a volley of stones, followed by 
We were informed that it 
is so difficult to procure performers to fill 
these characters, that on the present occasion 
a party ef Russian prisoners were pressed 
into the army of Yazid, and they made as 
speedv an exit after the catastrophe as it was 
in their power 
The sceue terminated by the burning of 
Karbala’. Severai reed ‘huts nad been con- 
strneted behind the enclosure before men- 
tioned, whicn of u sudden were set on fire. 
The tomb of al-Husain was seen covered with 
black cloth, and upon it sat a figure dis- 


to represent the miraculous lion, recorded to 
have kept watch over his remains after he 
had been buried. The most extraordinary 
part of the whole exhibition was the repre- 
sentation of the dead bodies of the martyrs: 
who having heen decapitated, were all placed 
in a row,each body with a head close to it. 
To effect this, several Persians buried them- 
selves alive, leaving the head out just above 
ground : whilst others put their heads under 
ground, leaymg out the ody The heads 
and bodies were placed in such relative posi- 
tions to each other. as te make it appear that 
they had been severed. This is done by way 
of penance; but in dot weather, the violence 
of the exertion has been known to produce 
death, The whole ceremony was terminated 
by a kbutbah, or oration. in praise of al- 
‘Tussin. (Motier's Necona Tourney through 
Persia.) 

‘The martyrdom of Hasan and Husain 
is celebrated by the Shiare all over India, 
during the first ten days of the month of Mo- 
hurrum, Attached to every Shiah’s house is 
an Imambarrah, a hall or inolosure built ex- 
pressly for the celebration of the anniversary 
of the death of Husain. The enelosure is 
generally arcaded along its side, and in most 
instances it is covered in with a domed roof, 
Avamst the side of the Imambarrah, directed 
towards Mecca, is set the iadut—also called 
tazia (la‘ziyah), or model of the tombs at Ker- 
hela, In the houses uf the wealthier Shiahs, 
these tabuts are Gxtures.and are beautifully 
fashioned of silver and gold. or of ivory and 
ebony, embellished all over with inlaid work. 
The poorer Shiahs provide themseives with 
a fahut made tor the occasion of lath and 
plaster, tricked ont in mica anu tinsel. A 
week before the new moon of the Mchur- 
rum, they enclose a apace. called the tabut 
Khana, in which the tabut is prepared ; and 
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the very moment the.new moon is seen, a 
spade is struck into the ground before ‘the 
enclosure of the tombs;” where a pit is after- 
wards dug, in which a bonfire is lighted, and 
kept burning through all the ten days-of the 
Mohurrum svlemnities. Those who cannot 
aiford to erect a tabut khanz, or even to put 
up a little tabut or tuziah in their dwelling- 
house, always have.a Mohurrum iire lighted, 
if 1t consist only of a night-light floating at 
the bottom of an earthen pot or basin sunk 
in the ground. It is doubtful whether this 
eustom refers to the trench of fire Husain 
set blazing behind his camp, or is a survival 
irora the older Ashura (ten days) festival, 
which is said to have been mstitated in com- 
mermoration of the deliverance of tie Hebrew 
Araps from Pharaoh and. his host st the Rea 
ea; or from the yet more ancient Bael fire. 
But, in India, these Mohurrum fires, especially 
among the more ignorant populace, Hindus 
#8 well as Mohammedans, are regarded with 
the moat superstitious reverence, and have a 
«reater hold on them even than the tabuts. 
All day leng the passers by stop before the 
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fires and make their vows over them, aud all 
night long the crowds dance round them, and 
leap through the flames and scatter about the 
burning brands snatched from them, The 
tadut ia lighted up like an altar, with innu- 
merable green wax candies, and nothing can 
be more brilliant than the appearance of an 
Imambarrah of white stone, or polished white 
stucco, picked out in green, lighted up with 
glass chandeliers, sconces, and oil-lamps, 
arranged along the leading architectural lines 
of the building, with its éabut on one side, 
dazzling to blindness. Before the tabut are 
placed the “properties * to be used by the 
celebrants in the “Passion Play,” the bows 
and arrows, the sword and spear, and the 
banners of Husain, &ec.; and in front of it 
is set a movable pulpit, also made of the 
richest materials, and covered with rich bro- 
cades in groen and gold. Such is the theatre 
in which twioe daily during the first ten 
days of the month of Mohurrun, the deaths 
ofthe ficst martyrs of Islam are yearly com- 
meémorated in India. Hach day has its special 
solemnity, corresponding with the succession 
of events during the ten days that Husain 
was encaraped on the fatal plain of Kerbela ; 
but the prescribed order of the services in the 
daily development of the great Shiah func- 
tion of thé Mohurrum would appear not to 
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be always strictly observed in Bombay. 
(Pelly’s Miracle Play of: Hasan and Husain. 
Preface, p. xvii.) 

The drama, or “Miracle Play” which is 
recited in Persia during the Muharram, has 
been rendered into Knglish by Oolonel Sir 
Lewis Pelly, K.C.B, (Allen & Co., 1879), from 
which we take the death scene of al-Husain 
on the battle-field of Karbala’, a scene which, 
the historian Gibbon (Decline and Fall, 
vol. ix. ch. 341) says, “in a distant age and 
climate, will awaken the sympathy of the 
coldest reader.” 

* Husain.—I am sore aistressed at the un- 
kind ircatiment received at the hands of the 
eruel heavens. Pitiful tyranny is exercised 
towards me by a cruel, unbelieving army! 
All the sorrows and troubles of this world 
have overwhelmed me! Iam become a butt 
for.the arrow of affliction and trouble. I am 
a holy bird stript of its quills and feathers 
by the land of the archer of tyranny, and am 
become, O friends, utterly disabled, and un- 
able to fly to my sacred nest. They are going 
to kill me mercilessly, for no other crime or 
guilt except that I happen to be a propbet's 
grandson, 

_“ Shimar (challenging him).—O Husain, why 
dost thou not appear in the field ? Why dost 
not thy majesty show thy face in battle? 
How long art thou going to sit still without 
displaying thy valour in war? Why dost 
thou not put on thy robe of martyrdom and 
come forth? If thou art indeed so magnani- 
mous as not-to fear death, if thou carest not 
about the whistling sounds of the arrows 
when let fly from the bow, mount thou, 
quickly, thy swift horse named Zii’l jandah, 
and deliver thy soul from so many troubles. 
Yea, come to the field of battle, be it as it 
may. Enter soon among thy women, and 
with tears bid them a last farewell; then 
come forth to war, and show us thy great 
fortitude, : 

“ Husain (talking to himself').—A\though 
the accursed fellow, Shimar, will put me to 
death in an hour’s time, yet the reproachful 
language of the enemy seéms to be worse 
than destruction itself. It is better that the 
foe should sever my head crtelly. from the 
body, than make me hear these abusive words. 
What canIdo? I have no one left to help 
me, no Kdsim to hold my stirrup for a minuto 
when about to mount All are gone! Look 
around if thou canst. find anyone. to defend 
the descendant of Muhammad, the chosen of 
God—if thou canst sée any ready to assist 
the holy. family of God’s Prophet! In this 
land of trials there is no kind protector to 
have compassion on the household. of the 
Apostle of God, and befriend them. 

“« Zoinab—May I be offered for the sad 
tones of thy voice, dear brother! Time bas 
thrown on my head the black earth of sorrow 
It bas grieved mo tothe quick. Wait, bro- 
ther, do not go till thy Kasim arrives. Have 
patienco for a minute, my "Ali Akbar. is 
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- coming, 


' Husain (looking around).—Is there one 
who wishes to please God, his Maker? Is 
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there any willing to behave faithfully towards 
his real friends? Is there 4 person ready to 
give up his lifé for our sake, to save ua, to 
defend us in this dreadful struggle of Kar- 
bali ? 

« Zainab.—-O Lord, Zainab’s brother has 
no one to assist or support him! Occasions 
of bis sorrows are innumerable, without any- 
one to sympathise with him in the least? 
Sad and desolate, he is leaning on his spear! 
He has bent his neok in a calamitous manner ; 
be has no famous ‘Alf Akbar, no renowned 
’Abbas any more! 

“ Husain.—Is there anyone to pity our con- 
dition, to help us in this terrible conflict of 
Karbalé? Is there a kind eoul to give us a 
hand of assistance for God’s sake ? 

* Zainab.—Brave cavalier of Karbala, it is 
not fitting for thee te be so hurried. Go a 
little more slowly; troubles will come quickly 
enough, Uidst thou ever say thou hadet a 
Zainab in the tent? Is not this poor creature 
weeping and mourning for thee? 

“The Imam Husain.—Dear sister, thou 
rest of my disquieted, broken heart, smite on 
thy head and mourn, thou tkousand-noted 
nightingale. To-day I shall be killed by the 
ignoble Shimar. To-day shall the rose be 
turned out of its delightful spot by the tyranny 
of the thistle. Dosr sister, if any dust bap- 
pen tc settle on the rosy choeks of iy leyely 
daughter Sukainah, be pleased to wash +4 
away most tenderly with the rose-water of 
thy teurs? My daughter has been sacous- 
tomed to sit always in the dear lap of her 
father whenever she wished to rest; for iy 
sake, receive and catess ner in th y bosom. 

“ Zainab.—-O thou intimate friend of this 
assembly of poor affticted strangers, the 
flaming effect of thy speech has left no rest 
in my mind, Tell me, what have we done 
that thou shouldest so reward us? Who is 
the criminal among us for whose sake we 
maust suffer thus? Take us hack, brother, to 
Madinah, to the sacred monument of our 
noble grandfather; let us go home, and live 
like queens in our own country. 

“ fusain.—O my afflicted, distressed, tor- 
mented sister, would to God there were a way 
of escape for me! Notwithstanding they 
have cruelly ent down the cypress-like stature 
of my dear son ’Alf Akbar; hotwithatanding 
Kasim my lovely nephew tinged himself with 
bis own blood ; still they are intent to kill me 
alse hey do not allow me to go back from 
Irak, nor do they let me turn elsewhere, 
They wil! neither permit me to go to India, 
uor the capital ot China J cannot set out 
for the territory of Abyssinia, or take refage 
in Zanziber. 

“ Zainab.— Oh, how am I vexed in my mind, 
dear brother, on hearing these sad things | 
May I die, rather than listen to such affect- 
ing words any more! What shall we, au 
assembly of desolate widows and orphans, do 
after thou art gone? Oh! how Can we 
five ? 

“ Fusatt.—O miserable. creature, weep not 
now, hor be s¢ very much upset; tbou shalt 
“ry plentifuily hereafter, owing fo the wicked- 
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ness of time. When the wicked Shimar shall 
sever my head from the body; when thou 
shalt be made a captive prisoner, and forced 
to ride on an unsaddled camel; when my 
body shall be trampled under foot by the 
enemy's horses, and trodden ander their 
hoofs; when my beloved Snulainah shall be 
cruelly struck by Shimar, my wicked mur- 
derer ; when they shall lead thee away cap- 
tive from Karbala to Shim; and when they 
shall make thee and others live there in a 
horrible, ruined place; yea, when thou shalt 
see all this then thon mayest, and verily wilt, 
cry. But I admomsh thee, sister, since this 
8ad case has no remedy but patisnee, to re- 
sign the whole matter, submiesively, to the 
Lord, the good Maker of 2il! Mourn not for 
my misfortune, but bear it patiently, without 
giving occasion to the enemy to rejoice 
triumphantly oa this account, or speak re- 
proachfully eencerning us. 

« Kulsim.—Thou struttest about gaily, 0 
Husain, thon heleved of my heart. Look a 
little behind thee; seo how Kutetrn is sighing 
after thee with tearful eyes] Iam strawing 
pearls im thy way, precions jewels from the 
sea of my eyes! Let me put my head on 
the hoof of thy winged steed, Zail jandb. 

** Husain,— Beloved sister, kindle not a fire 
in My heart by so doing Take away thy 
head from under the hoof of ray steed. O 
thousend-noted nightmgale, sing noi such a 
sad-toned melody [am going avay; ba 
thou the kind keeper of my helpless ones. 

® Kulstim.—Behold what the heavens bave 
at length brenght on me! what they bave 
tone algo tu any brother! Him they have 
msde to bave parched Hips through $hirst, 
and me they have caused to melt into water, 
and gush out like tears fram the eyes! 
Harsh seyerity ia mingled with tyrennous 
cruelty, ‘ 

“ Husain,—'trials, afflictions, and pains, 
the thicker they fall on man, the better, dear 
sister, do they prepare him for his jonransy 
heavenward. We rejowe in tribulations, 
seeing they are hut temporary, and yat they 
work out an eternal and blissfalend. Though 
it is predestined that 1 should suffer martyr- 
dom in this shameful manner, yet the trea- 
gury of eferlasting happiness shall be at iny 
disposal as a consequent reward. Thou 
must think of that, aud be no longer sorry. 
The dust raised in the field of such battles 
is as highly esteemed by me, O sister, as the 
philosupher’s stone was,in former times, b 
the alchemists ; and tise soil of Karbala is 
the dure romedy of my inward paino, 

“ Kulstim.--May 3 be sacrificed for thee! 
Since this occurrsnce is thue inevitabie, I 
pray thee describe to thy poor sister Kuisum 
her duty aiterethy death, Teli we, where 
stall { go, or in what direction set ny face? 
What am 1 to do? and which of thy orphan 
children am J ta caress moat ? 

‘* Husaia.—Show thy atmost kindness, good 
sister, to Sukginab, wy Carling girl, for the 
pain of being fatherless is isest severeiy felt 
sy children too much fondied by their 
parents, especially girls. I have regard to 
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all my children, to be sure, out I love 
Sukainak most. 

* An old Female Slave of Husain’s mother, 
—-Dignified master, { am sick and weary in 
heart at the bare idea of separation from 
thee. Have a kind regard to me, an eld slave, 
much stricken with age. Master, by thy 
soul do I swear that I am altogether weary 
of life. L have grown old in thy servica; 
pardon me, please, all the faults ever com: 
mitted by me. 

* Husain.— Yes. thou hast served us, in- 
deed, for a very long time. Thou hast 
shown much. affection and love toward me 
and my children, O handmaid of my dear 
mother Fatimah; thou hast verily suffered 
much in our house: how often didst thou 
grind corn with thine own hand for my 
mother! Thon hast also dandled Husain 
most caressingly in thy arms. 
black-faced, that is trne, but thou hast, i 
opines, a pure white beart, and axt much 
esteemed by us. To-day I am about to leave 
thes, owing thee, at the samo time, innu- 
merable thanks for the good services thou 
hast performed; but I beg thy pardon for all 
inconsiderate actions on my part 

“The Maid—Majz I be a sacrifice for 
thee, thou roya! ruler of the capital of faith | 
turn not my days black, like my iace, thon 
benevolent master. Truly J have bad many 
troables on thy behalf. How many nights 
have I spent in watchfulness at thy cradle! 
At one moment I would caress thee in my 
arms, at another I would fondle thee in my 
bosom. I became prematurely old by my dili- 
gent service, O Husain! Is it proper now 
that thou sheuldsat pat round my poor neck 
the heavy chain of thy intolerable absence? 
is this, dear master. the raward of the ser- 
vices I have done thee? 

«* Husain. —Though thy body, C maid, is 
now broken down by age and infirmity, yet 
thou hast served us all the days of thy life 
with sincerity and love; thou must know, 
therefore, that thy diligence and vigilance 
will never be disregarded by us. Excuse me 
to-day, when | am offering my body and soul 
in the canse of Ged. aad cannot help thee at 
all; but be sure I will fully pay the reward 
of thy services in the day of universal 
account, 

‘The Maid. -Dost thou remember, good 
sit, how many troubles I haye suffered with 
thee for the dear sake of ‘Ali Akbar, the 
light of thine eyes? Thougl I have not 
suckled him. with my own breasts, to be sure, 
yet 1 laboured hard for him till he reached 
the age of eighteen years and came here to 
Karbala, But, alas! dear flourishing Alf 
Akbar has been this day cruelly killed—-what 
a pity! and I strove so much for bis sake, 
yet all, as it were, in vain. Yea. what a sad 
Joss ! 

“ Fuscin.—Speak not of my ‘Alf Akbar 
any more, O maiden, nor set fire to the 

anary of my patience and rake it fiame. 
(Terning to his sister.) Poor distressed 

aineb, have the goodness to be kind always 
to my mother’s’old maid, for she has expe- 
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rienced many troubles in our family; she has 
laboured hard in training "Ali Akbar my 
sop. 

“ Umm Lazlah (the mother of Ali Akbar).— 
The elegant stature of my Akbar fell on the 
ground; like as a beautiful cypress tree it 
was forcibly felled! Alas for the memory of 
thy upright stature! Alas, O my youthful 
son of handsome form and appearance! Alas 
my troubles at night-time for thee! How 

; often did [ watch thy bed, singing lullabies 
for thee until the morning! How sweet is 
the memory of those times! yea, how plea- 
sant the very thought of those days! Alas. 
where art thou now, dear child? O thou 
who art ever remembered by me, come and 
see thy mother s wretched condition, come | 

“ Husain.—O Lord, why is this mournful 
voice so affecting? Methinks the owner of 
it, the bemoaning person, has a fiame in her 
heart. It resembles the deleful tone of a 
lapwing whose wings sre burned! like ag 
when a ntiraculous lapwing, the companion of 
Solomon the wise, the king of God's holy 
people. received intelligence suddenly about 
the death of its royal guardian! 

“ Unun Lailah.— Again I am put in mind of 
my dear son! O my heart, melted into blood, 
pour thyself forth! Dear son, whilst thou 
wast alive, 1 had some honour and respect, 
averybedy had some regard for me; but 
since thow art gone, f am altogether aban- 
doned. Woe be tome! woo be tome! Jam 
despised and rejected. Woe unto me! woe 
unto me | 

“ Husain.—Do not set fire to the harvest 
of my soul any further. Husain is, before 
Ged, greatly ashamed of his shortcomings 
towards thee. Come out from the tent, for 
it is the last meeting previous to separating 
from one another for ever; thy distress is an 
additional weight to the heavy burden of my 

lef. 

“The Mother of *Ali Akbar.—{ humbly 
state it, O glory of all ages, that I did not 
expeot from thy saintship that thou wouldest 
disregard thy handmaid in such a way. Thou 
dost show thy kind regard and favour fo all 
except me. Dost thou not remember my 
sincere services done to thee? AmTI not by 
birth a descendant of the glorious kings of 
Persia, brought as a captive to Arabia when 
the former empire fell and gave place to the 
new-born monarchy of the latter kingdom ? 
The Judge, the living Creator, was pleased te 
grant me an offspring, whom, we called ‘Ali 
Akbar, this day lost to us for ever May J 
be offered for thee! While 2Ali Akbar my 
son was alive, [bad indeed & sort of esteem 
and credit witb the ; but now that my 
cypress, my newly sprung-up cedar, is un: 
justly felled, I have fallen trom credit too, 

| aud must therefore shed tears. 

| © Husain.—Be it known unto thee, O thou 
violet of the flower-garden of modesty, that 
thou art altogether mistaken. I swear by the 
hely enlightened dust of my mother Zahrah’s 
grave, that thou art more honourable and 
dserery now than ever. -I well remember the 

| affectionate recommendations of ’Ali Akbar 
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our son, concerning thee. How much he was 
mindful of thee at the moment of his parting ! 
How tenderly he cared tor thes, and spoke 
voncerning thee to every one of his family! 

Al’ Akbars Mother.—O yracions Lord, I 
adjure thee, by the merit of my san, ‘Ali 
Akbar, never to lessen the shadow of Husain 
from ayer my head. May no one ever be in 
my miserable condition-—never be a desolate, 
homeless woman, like me! 

“ fusain.—O thou unfortunare Zainab, my 
sister, the hour of separation is come! The 
day of joy is gone for ever! the night of 
afBiction has drawn near! Drovping, wither- 
ing sister, yst most blest in thy temper, I 
have a raquest from thee which I fear ir 
muke known. 

“ Zeinad.--May i be a sacntice for thy 
heart, thou moon-faced, sloviots sun! thore 
is nobody here, if thou hast a private matter 
to diselvse to thy sister. 

“ Husain.—Dear wofortunate sister. who 
art alceady soverely vexed in heart, if i tell 
thee what my request is, what will be thy 
condition then? Though I cannot restrain 
myself from speaking, still I ara in doubt as 
to which is beiter, to speak, or to forbear. 

“ Zaiiabh—My breast is pierced! My 
heart boils within me like a cauldron, owing 
to this thy conversation. Thon sov! of thy 
sister, hold not back from Zainab what thou 
hast in thy raind. 

“ Husam.—-My poor sister, I am covered 
wit share before thee, I cannot lift up my 
head. Though the request is a trifle, yet I 
know itis grievous to thes to grant. It is 
(this; bring me an old, dirty, ragged garment 
to put on. But do not ask me, I pray thee, 
the reason why, untill mysolf think it proper 
to tell thea. 

“ Zainab.—\ am now going to the tent to 
fetch thee what thou seekest; but I am 
utterly astonished, brother, as to why thou 
dost want this loathsome thing. (Returning 
with a tatiered shirt.) Take it, here is the 
ragged robe for- which thou didst ask. 
wonder what thou wilt do with it. 

“ Husain.—Do not remain here, dear sister. 
Go for awhile to thine own tent; for if thon 
see that which I am about to do, thou wilt be 
grievously disturbed. Turn to thy tent, poor 
miserable sister; listen to what I say, and 
leave me, I pray thee, aione. 

“ Zainab (yoing away).—I am gone, but I 
au sorry I cannot tell what this enigma 
means, It is puzzling indeed! Remain thou 
with thy mystérions coat. O Husaini May 
all of us be offered as a ransom: for thee, dear 
brother. Thou art without any to agsiet or 
befriend thee! Thou art surrounded by the 
wicked enemy ! i 
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Yes, thy kind’ helpers baye 
ail beon killed by the unbelieving nation ! 

“ Husain (putting on the garment).—The- 
teria of life has ne perpetuat duration in 
itself Who-ever saw in a dower gerden a 
rose without itsthorn! Iwill put on his old 
robe close to my skip, and place over it my 
new apparel, though neither the old nor the 
new of this world can be depended on. I 
hope Zainab has not been observing what I 
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have been doing. tor, poor creature, she can 
scarcely bear the sight of any such like 
ling. 

“ Zainab,—Aias! I do not know what is 
the matter with Husain, my brother. What 
has an old garment to do with being a king? 
Dost thoa desire, O Husain, that the enemy 
should come to know this thing and reproach 
thy sister about it? Pat off, I pray theo, 
this old ragged garment. otherwise I shall 
pull off my head-dress, and uncover my head 
for shame. 

“ Husoin.—Rend not thy dress, modest 
sister, cor pull off thy head-covering. There 
is 2 mystery involved in my action. Know 
that what Husain has done das a good mean- 
ing init. His putting on an old garment is 
not withont its sigmfcation. 

* Zainab—What mystery can be in this 
work, thou perfect high priest of faith? I 
will never admit any until thou shalt have 
fully explained the thing according to my 
capacity. 

“ The Imém.—Yo-day, dear sister, Shimay 
will behave cruelly towards ma. He will 
sever :ny dear head from the body.. His 
dagger not cutting my throat, he will be 
obliged to sever my head from behind. After 
he has killed me, when he begins to strip me 
of my clothes, he may perchance be ashamed 
to take off this ragged robe and thereby leave 
my body naked on the ground. 

* Zainab.—O Lord, have mercy on ny 
distracted heart! ‘Thou alone art aware of 
the state of my mipd. Gracious Creator, 
preserve the soul of Husain! Letnot heaven 
pull down my house over me! 

* Sukainah.—Dear father, by our Lord it is 
a painfal thing to be fatherless; a misery, a 
great calamity to be helpless, bleeding in the 
heart, and an outcast! Dismount from the 
saddle, and make me sit by thy side. To pass 
over me or neglect me at such a time is very 
distressing. Let me put my head on thy 
dear lap, O father. It is sad thou shouldst 
not be aware of thy dear child’s condition. 

“ {Iusain.—Bend not thy neck on one. side, 
thou my beleved child; nor weep 80 sadly, 
hke an orphan. Neither mvcan so melodiously, 
like a disconsolate nightingale. Come, iay 
thy dear head on ‘my knees onee more, and 
Shed not so copicusly a flood of tears from 
thine eyes, thon spirit of my life. 

“ Sukainuh.—Dear father, thou whose lot is 
but grief, have mercy on me,mercy! O thon 
my physician in every pain and trouble, havo 
pity on me! have pity on me! Alas, my 
heart, for the mention of the word separa- 
tion! Alaa,, my grievance, for what. is 
unbearable! 

* Husain. —Groan not, wail not, my dear 
Sukainah, my poor oppressed, distressed girl. 
Go to thy tent and sleep soundly in thy bed 
until thy father gets thee some waver to 
drink. 

“ Zaindb-~Alas! alas! woe to me! niy 
Husain is gone from mo! Alas! alas! the 
arrow of my heart is shot away from the 
hand! Woo unto mo, a thousand woos! J 
am to remain without Husain! Tho wor- 
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shipper of wruth is goné to meet his destined 
fate with a blood-stained shroud! 

* Husain,—=My disconsolate Zainab, be not 
so impatient. My homeless sister, show not 
thyself so fretful. Have patience, sister, the 
reward of the patient believers is the best of 
all. Render God thanks, the crown of inter- 
vession is fitted for our head only. , 

“ Zainab,—O my afflicted mother, thou best 
of all women, pass a minute by those in Kar- 
bala! see thy daughters prisoners of sorrow! 
behold them amidst strangers and foreigners. 
Come out awhile from thy pavilion in Para- 
dise, O Fdtimah, and weep affectionately over 
the state of us, thy children! 

s Husain.—I bave become friendless and 
without any helper, in a most strange manner. 
J have lost my troop and army in a wonderful 
way. Where is Akbar my son? let him come 
to me and hold the bridle of my horse, that I 
may mount. Where is Kdsim my nephew? 
wili he not help me and get ready my stirrup 
to make me cheerful? Why should I not 
shed much blood from mine eyes, seeing I 
cannot behold “Abbas my . standard-bearer ? 
A brother is for the day of misfortune and 
calamity! A brother is better than a hundred 
diadems and thrones! A brotner is tho essence 
of life ia the world! He who has a brother, 
though he be old, yet is young, Who is there 
to bring my horse for me? there is none. 
There is none even to weep for me in this 
state of misery ! 

“ Kulstim.—Because there is no “Ali Akbar, 
dear brother, to help thee, Zainab, thy sister, 
will bold the horse for thee; and seeing 
*Abbas, thy brother, is uo longer to be found, 
I myself. will bear the standard before thy 
winged steed instead of him. 

« Zainab.—Let Zainab mourn bditterly for 
her brother's desclation. Who ever saw a 
woman, a gentlewoman, doing the duty of a 
groom or servant? Who can know, O Lord, 
besides Thee, the sad state of Husain in Kar- 
bala, where his people so deserted him that a 
woman like myself is obliged to act as a ser- 
vant for him? 

“ Kulsim.—l1. om a standard-bearer for 


Husain, the martyr of Karbala, O Lord God. 


I am the sister cf "Abbas; yea, the miserable 
sister of both. QO friends, it being the tenth 
day of Muharram, I am therefore assisting 
Husain. I om. bearing the ensign for him 
instead of ’Abbés my brother, his standard- 
bearer. 

“ Zainab.—Uneover your breasts a minute, 
O ye tear-shedding people, for it is time to 
beat the drum, seeing the king is going to 
ride. O Solomon the Prophet, where is thy 
glory? what has become of iby pompous 
‘yetinue ?) Where are thy brothers, nephews, 
and companions ? 

“ Husain—There ar9 none lest to help me. 
My sister “Zainab holds the bridle of the horse, 
and walks before me. Who ever saw a lady 
acting thus? 

* Zainab.—Thou art going all alone; May 
the souis of all be a ransom for thee! ard 
may thy departure make souls quit their 
bodies! A resurrection will be produced 
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in thy tent by the cry of orphans 
widows. 

“ Husain.—Sister, though it grievesxme to 
go, yet Ido it; peradventure I may see the 
face of Ashgar and the countenance of Akbar, 
those cypresses, those roses of Paradise. 

“« Zainab. Would to God Zainab had died 
this very minute before thy face, in thy sight, 
that she might not behold such elegant 
bodies, such beautiful forms, rolling in their 
own blood! 

* Fusain.—QO poor sister, if thou die here 
in this land in that sudden way that thou 
desirest, then who will ride in thy stead, in 
the city of Kiffah, on the camel’s back ? 

“ Zainab.—Slight not my ‘pain, dear hro- 
ther, for Zainab is somewhat alarmed as to 
the import of thy speech. What shall I do 
with thy family—with the poor widows and 
young children ? 

“ Husain.—O afflicted ons, it is deereed I 
should be killed by means of daggers and 
swords; henceforth, dear sister, thou shalt 
not see me. Belttold, thisis separation between 
me and thee . 

“ The nephew of Husain.—Dear uncle, thou 
hast resolved to journey. Thou art going 
once again to make me an erphan. To whom 
else wilt thou entrust us? Who is expected 
to take care of us? Thou wast, dear uncle, 
instead: of my father Hasan, a defence to this 


helpless exiled creature. 


“ HTusain.—Sorrow not, thou faithful child, 
thou shalt be killed too in this plain of trials. 
Return thou now to thy tent in peace, without 
grieving my soul any further, poor orphan’! 

“ The Darwish from Kabul.—O Lord God, 
wherefore is the outward appearance of a 
man of God usually without decoration or. 
ornament? And why is the lap of the man 
of this world generally full of gold and jewels ? 
On what account is the pillow of this great 
person the black dust of the road? and for 
what reason are the bed and the cushiou of 
the rebellious made of velvet and stuffed with 
dewn? Hither Islim, the religion of. peace 
and charity, has no true fonndation in the 
world, or this young man, who is. s0 wounded 
and suffers from thirst, is still an infidel. 

“ Husoin.—Why are thine: eyes pouring 
down tears, young darwish? Hast thonialso 
lost an Akbar in the prime of his youth? 
Thou art immersed, as a water-fowl, in thy 
tears. Has thine ’Abbds been slain, thirsting, 
on the bank of the River. Euphrates, that 
thou cryest so piteously? But if thou art 
sad only on account of my misfortune, then it 
matters not. Let me know whence comest 
thou, and whither is thy face set? 

“ The Darwish.—It happened, young man, 
that last night I arrived in this valley, and 
made my lodging there. When one-half of 
the night had passed, of a sudden a great 
difficulty befell me, for I heard a child be- 
moaning and complaining of thirst, having 
given up altogether the idea of living any 
longer in this world. Sometimes it would 
beat its head and cry ont for water; at other 
times it appeared to fall on the ground, faint- 
ing and motionless, I have,therefore, brought 
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some water in this cup for that poor child, 
that it may drink and be refreshed @ little. 
Se I humbly beg thee, dear air, to direct me 
tu the place where the young child may be 
found, and tell me what is its name. 

“ Husain.--O God, let no man be ever in 


my pitiful condition, nor any family in this | 


sad and deplorable state to which I am 
reduced. O young man, the child mentioned 
by theo is the peace of my troubled mind; it 
Ig my poor, taiserable little girl. 

a Phe Deroiskes Ve I bo offered fer thes, 
dear sir, and for thy tearfn!l ayes! Why 
should thy daughter be go sadly mourning and 
cemplaining? My heart is overwhelmed with 
grief for the abundance of tears running Gown 


thy cheeks, Why should the daughter of one 
like thee, a generous soul, suffer from 
thirst ? % 


Husain,— Know, O young man, that we are 
never in need of the water of this life. Thou 
art quite mistaken if thon hast suppesed vs 
to be of this world. If I will, 1 can make the 
moon, or any other celestial orb, fall down on 
the earth; how wuch more cun I get water 
for may children. Look at tho bellow made 
in the ground with my spear; woter wenld 
gush out of it if 1 were to Hike. I voluntarily 
die of thirst to obtain x crown of glory from 
God. I die parched, and offer mvyasaif a, 
sacrifice for the sins of my people, that 
they should be saved from the wrath to 
come, 

“The Darwish.—What is thy narae, sir? 
I perceive that thou art one ef the ebiet 
sainta of the most baneficent Gad, Tt is 
evident to me that then art the brightness of 
the Lord’s image, but I cannot tel) to which 
sacred garden thy holy rose belongs. 

“ Husain.—O darwish, thou wilt soon be 
informed of the whole matter, for thou shalt 
ic a martyr thyself: for thy plans and the 
tesult thereof have been revealed to me. 
Tell me. O darwish, what is the end thon 
hast in view in this thy hazardous enterprise ? 
Wher thou shalt have told me that, I will 
disclose te thee who I am. 

“ The Darwish.—¥ intend, nodle sir, after J 
have known the mystery of thy affairs, to get 
out, if God wills, from Karbalé to Najaf, 
namely, to the place where ’A}i, the higlily 
exaltéd king of religion, the Sovereign lord of 
the empire of existence, the supreme master 
of all the darwfshes, is buried. Yea, lam 
going to visit the tomb of “Alf, the successor 
of the chosen of God, the son-in-law of the 
Prophet, the lion of the true Lord, the prince 
of believers, Haidar, the champion of.faith. — 

“ Husain.—Be it known unto the, O dar- 
wish, that I, who am so sad and sorrowful, 
am the rose of the garden of that prince. [I 


am of the family of the believers thou hast. 


mentioned. Iam Husain, the intereessor on 
the Day of Resurrection, the rose of. the 
garden of glory. 

“ The Darwish.—May 1 be offered a sacri- 
fice for thy blessed arrival! Pardon me my 
fault, and give me permission to fight the 
battle of faith, tor I am weary of life. it is 
better for me to be killed, and delivered at 
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once from so mény vexations ef spirit. 
Martyrdom is, in fact, one of the glories of 
my faith, ; 

“ Husain.—Qo forth, U atom, which aspirest 
<0 the glory of the sun; ge forth, thou hast 
become at Jast worthy to know the hidden 
mysteries of faith. He who is slain for the 
sake of Hnsain shall have an abondant 
reward from God ; yea, he shall be raised to 
life with “Alf Akbar the swast son of 
Husain. 

“ The Darwish (addressing Husain's ontago- 
nist2).—You cruel people have no religion at 
all, You ara fire-worshippers, ignorant of 
God and His law. How long will you act 
unjustly towards the offspring of the priest- 
heod? Is the account of the Day of Hesur- 
rection ali false ? 

“fbn Sa’d (the general of Yazid's GFIRY) — 
C’ye brave scldiers of Yastd, deprive this 
fellow of hig fund of life. Make his friends 
ready to mourn for him. 

“ Busain.—tis there anyone to help me? 
fs there any assistant to lend me his aid? 

“ Ja’far (the ding of jinas, wath his troops: 
coming to Husain’s assistance).—O king of 
men and jions,O Rusain, peace be on thee! 
9 judge of corporea) and spiritual bemgs, 
peace be on thea} 

* Busatn—On thee be peace, thou hand- 
Some youth! Who art thou, that salutest ug 
at such a time? Thongh thine affaira ara 
not hidden from ime at all, still it is advisable 
to ask thy name. 


“ Ja'far.—O lord of men and Jinis, 7 am 


the least of thy Seryruta, aud my name is 


Ja'far, the chicf ruler of gl] the tribes of 
jinns. To-day, while L was sitting en the 
Slorious throne of my Insjesvy. easy in mind, 
without any sad idea ar theught what 
ever. I suddenly heard thy voices, when thou 
didst sadly implore assistance: and on hear. 
ing thee I lost my patience and senses. Aud, 
behold. 1 have come out: with troops of jinne, 
of varions abilities and qualifications, to fend 
thee help if necessary. 

* Husat‘n.—in the old abbey of thie perish- 
abie kingdom, nons can aver, O Jafar, attain 
to immortality. What can I do with the 
empire of the world, or its teuipting glories, 
after my dear ones have all died and gone? 
Ig it proper that I, an old man, should Tive, 
and Akbar, a Liooming youth, die in the 
prime of age? Return thou, Ja’tar, to. thy 
home, and weep for me as much a8. thon. canst, 

“ Jaye (returating).— Alas for Husain’s 
exile aud helplessnass! Alas for his con- 


tinua! groans and sighs! 

“Husain (coming back {rom the field, dis. 
mounts his horse, and making a hecp of Gust, 
lays his head on it).—O earih of Karbais, do 
thou assist me, I pray! since I have ne 
mother, be thou te me instead of one, 

“ Thn Sa'd orders the army to stone Husain, 
-—O ye men of valour, Husain the son of ‘Alf 
has tumbled down from the winged horse sat 
Tbe not mistaken, heaven has fallen to earth} 
Itis better for you to stone him most cruelly. 
Dispatch him soon, with Stones, to his com. 
panions, 
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“ Husain.—Ah, woe to me! my forehead 
is broken; blood runs down my luminous face. 

“Ibn So’d.—Who is that brave soldier, 
who, in order to show his gratitude to Yazid 
his sovereign lord, will step forward and, witb 
a blow of his soymetar, slay Husain the son 
of "Ali? 

 Shimar.—3 am he whose dagger is famous 
for bloodshed. My mother has borne me for 
this work alone. I care not about the con- 
flict of the Day of Judgment; I am a 
worshipper of Yazf{d, and have no fear of 
God. I can make the gresi throne of the 
Lord to shske and tremble, I alone can 
sever from the body the head of Husaim the 
son of “Alf, I am he who has no share in 
Islim. { will strike the chest of Husain, 
the ark of God’s knowledge, with my beats, 
without any isar of punishment. 

Husain —Oh, how wounds caused by 
arrows and daggers do smart! O God. have 
mercy in the Day of Judgment on my people 
for my sake. The time of dsath haz arrived, 
but Ihave not my Akber with ma Woul 


to God my grandfather the Prophet were now 1 


here to see me! 

“The Prophet (appearing).—Dear Husain, 
thy grandfather the Prophet of God haa come 
to see thee. I am here to behoid the mortal 
wounds of thy delicate body. Dear child, 
thou hast at length suffered martyrdom by 
the cruel hand of my own people!.. This was 
the reward I expected from them; thanks be 
to God! Open thine eyes, dear son, and 
behold thy grandfather with dishevelled hair. 
If thou hast any desire in thy heart, speak it 
out to me. 

© Ausoin.—Near grandfather, I abhor life; 
I would rather go and visit my dear ones in 
the next world. I earnestly desire te see my 
companions and friends—above all. my dearly 
beloved son ’Alf Akbar. 

“The Prophet—Be not grieved that ‘Ali 
Akbar thy son was killed, since it tends to 
the good of my sinful people on the day of 
universal gathering. _ 

« Husain.—Seeing “Alf Akbar’s martyrdom 
contributes to the happiness of thy psopie, 
sesing my own sufferings give validity to thy 
oftice of mediation, and sceing thy rest con- 
sists in my being troubled in this way. I 
would offer my soul, not once or twice, but a 
thousand times. for the aalvation of thy 
people! 

“The Prophet.—Sorrow not, deat grand- 
child; thou shalt be a mediator, too, in that 
day. At, present thou art thirsty, but to- 
morrow thou ‘shalt be the distributor of che 
water of Al Kauzar. hee 

« Husain.—O Lord God, besides Husain, 
who has happened to be thus situated? 
Every one when he dies has at least a mother 
at his head. But my mother is not here to 
rend her garments for me; she is vot alive, 
that she might close my eyes wheu I die. 

a“ Pétinak, Ais mother (appearing).—1 am 
come to see thee, my child, my child! May 
I die another time, my child, my child! How 
shall Isee thes slain, my son, my son i Rolling 
in thine own blood, my child, my child: 
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Huscéin.—Oome, dear mother.l am anxiously 
waiting for thee, Come, come! I have partly 
to complain of thee. How is it that thou 
hast altogother forsaken thy son? How is 
it thou camest-so late to visit me? 

“ Fatimah—May {£ be offered for thy 
wounded, defaced body{ Tell me, what dost 
thou wish thy mother to do now for thee? 

‘* FHusain.—l am uow, dear mother, at the 
point of death. The ark of life is going to be 
vast on shore, mother, It is time that my 
soul should leave the body. Come, mother, 
close my oyes with thy kind hand, 

“ Fétimah-—-O Lord, how difficult for a 
mother to see her dear child dying! Iam 
Zahrab who am making this sad noise, 
because I have to close the eyes of my son 
Husain, who is on the point of death. Oh, 
teil me if thou hast any desire long cherishad 
in thy heart, for I am distressed in mind 
owing to thv sad sighs! 

“ fusain.—Go, mother, my soul is come 
to my threat; go, I had no other desire 
except one, with which I must rise in the 
Day of Resurrection, namely, to see ’Ali 
Akbar’s wedding. 

“ Shimar.—Make thy confession, for I want 
to sever thy head, and cause a perpetual 
separation between it and the body. 

“ Zainab —O Shimer do not go beyond th 
limit; leb me bind something on my brother's 


“ Husain.—Go to thy tent, sister, I am 
already undone. Go away; Zahrah my 
mother has already closed my eyes. Show 
to Sukainah my daughter always the tender- 
ness of a-mother. Be very kind to my child 
aiter me. 

“ Shimar addressing Husain). — Stretch 
forth thy feet toward the holy Kiblah, the 
sacred temple of Makkah. See how my 
dagger waves over thee! It is time to cut 
thy throat. 

“ Husain.—O Lord, for the merit of me, 
the dear child of thy Prophet; O Lord, for 
the sad groaning of my miserable sister; O 
Lord, for the sake of young ‘Abbas rolling 
in his blood, even that young brother of mine 
that wes equal to my soul, I pray thee, in 
the Day of Judgment, forgive, Q merciful 
Lord, the sins of my grandfather's people, 
and grant me, bountifully, the key of the 
treasure of intercession. (Dtes.)”—(Pelly’s 
Miracie Play. vol. ii. p. 81 segq.) 

lL. of 


MUHARRAMAT (w\+a), 
Muharramah. Those persons with whom it 
is not lawful to contract marriage. [mMaR- 
RIAGE.] 

MUBAYAT (8u\g+). A legal term 
used for the partition of usufruct. Accord- 
ing to the Hidayah, vol. iv, 31:—- 

Partition of property is more effectual than 
partition of usufruct in accomplishing the 
emoyment of the uso; for which reason, if 
one partner apply for a partition of property, 
and another for a partition of usufruct, the 
Qési must grant the request of the former, 
and if a partition of usufruet should have 

ken place with respect to a thing capable 
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of a partition of property (such as a house 
or a piece of ground), and afterwards one of 
the partners apply fora partition of property, 
the Qazi must grant a partition of property 
and annul the partition of usufruct. 
MUHAZARAH = (dlees), Tit. 
“ Being present.” A term used by the Sifis 


for presenting of the soul to God in the ser- 
vice of zzkr in order to obtain all the spiritual 


blessing possible from a contemplation of the 


ninety-nine attributes’ and titles of God. 
[ZUKR, GOD. | 
MUHRIM (ye) The pilgrim in 
a state of Ihram. that is, after he has assumed 
the pilgrim’s dress. [PILGRIMAGE. ] 
AL-MUHSI — (_,omsS!). “ The 
Counter.” One of the ninety-nine names or 


attributes of God. “It is referred to in the 
Qur’an, Sirah xxxvi. 11: “ Verily We quicken 


the dead and write down what they have | 


done before, and the traces which they leave 
behind, and everything do We set down (/it. 
reckon up) in the clear Book of our decrees.” 


MUHTAKTIR (Seq). Lit. “A 
forestaller.” One who monopolises grain and 
other necessaries of life, which is unlawful. 
[MoNOPOLY.] 


MUHTASIB (2+). The public 
censor of religion-and morals, who is ap- 

ointed by a Muslim ruler. to punish Mus- 
bas for neglecting the rites of their religion. 

Sir Alexander Burnes, in his Travels in 
Bokhara (vol. i. p. 318), relates that he saw 
persons publicly scourged because they had 
slept during prayer-time nd smoked on 
Friday. [pirrag. | 

Burckhardt, in his account of the Wahha- 
bis (vol. ii. p. 146), says, the neglect of reli- 
gious duty is always severely punished. .. . 
When Sa‘id took al-Madinah, he ordered 
some of his people after prayers in the 
mosque to call over the names of all the 
grown up inhabitants of the town who were 
to answer individually. He then commanded 
them to attend prayers regularly ; and if any, 
one absented himself two or three times, 
Sa‘aid sent some of his Arabs to beat the 
man in his own honse. At Makkah, when 
the hour-of prayer arrived, he ordered the 
people to patrol the streets, armed with large 
sticks, and to drive all the inhabitants by 
force into the mosque; a harsh proceeding, 
but justified by the notorious irreligion of the 
Makkana. 

Dr. Bellew, in his Kashmir and Kashgar 
(p. 281), gives an animated account of ihe 
way in which the Muhtasib performed his 
duties in the streets of Kashgav. 


aL-MUHYI (mel), “The giver 
of life.” One of the ninety-nino names or 
attributes of God. It occurs twice in the 
Qur'an :— 

Stirah xxx. 49; ‘Louk then. to the ves- 
tiges of God's mercy, how he quickens the 
earth after its death; verly He is the 
guickener of the dead.” 


MUJTAHID 


Sirah xli, 89: ~ voerny, ue who quicker 
(the earth) will surely guzcken the dead.” 


at-MUID (Sat). “The Re- 
storer” (to life). One of the ninety-nine 
names or attributes of God. The word does 
not Occur in the Qur’an, but the idea is ex- 
pressed in Strah Ixxxy. 13, and many other 
places, “ Verily He produces and restors.” 


aL-MU‘IZZ (;'). “The One 
who giveth honour.” One of the ninety-nine 
names or attributes of God. The word does 
not occur in the Qur’an, but the attribute is 
referred to in Sirah iii. 25: “‘Thou honourest 
whom Thou pleasest.” 


AL-MUJADILAH (Soles). Int. 
“She who disputed.” Thé title of the 
Lvuith Sirah of the Qur'an, in which the ex- 
pression occurs: “Now hath God heard the 
speech of her who disputed with thee con: 
cerning uer husband.” Which refers to 
Khaulah >int Sa‘labah, the wife of Aus ibn 
Samit, who being divorced by her husband 
in the “time of ignorance.” came to ask 
whether the divorce was lawful. 


MUJAHID (sein), A warrior in 


the cause of religion. [s1Hap.] 


AL-MUJIB (capsl). “The One 
who answers to” (a prayer). One of the 
ninety-nine names or attributes of God. It 
aeeurs in the Qur'an, Surah xi. 64: -* Verily 
pry Lord is nigh and answers” (prayer). 


MU‘JIZAH (5=0+). ° [wrractzs.] 
MUJTAHID (agp), pl. mujtahi. 


dun. Lit.,‘‘ One who strives” to attain to a 
high position of scholarship and learning. 

The highest degree amongst Muhammadan 
divines which is conferred either by the 
people or tbe ruler of a Muslim country upon 
eminent persons. The four doctors of the 
Sunnis and their disciples were of this degree, 
but there are none of these enlightened 
teachers amongst the Sunnis of the present 
day. They still exist in Persia, and are 
appointed by the people, the appointment 
being confirmed by the king. Malcolm, in 
his account of Persia, says :— 

“There are seldom more than three ur four 
priests of the dignity of .Mujtabid in Persia. 
Their conduct is expected to be exemplary, 
and to show no wordly bias; neither must 


| hey-connect themselves with the king or the 


vfficers of Government. They seldom depart 
from that character to which they owe their 
rank, The reason is obvious; the moment 
hey deviate, the charm is broken which con- 
stitutes their power; men no longer solicit 
their advice or implore their protection; nor 
can they hope to see the monarch of the 
country courting popularity by walking w 
‘heir humble dwellings, and placing them on 
he seat of bonour when they condescend te 
visit, his court. When a Mujtahid dies, his 
successor is always a person gf the most 
eminent rank in the ecclesiastical order; and, 
though he may be pointed cut to the popu- 
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lace by others of the same class seeking hin | of the human soul when “it is absorbed into 


aS an associate, it is rare to hear of any 
‘ntrigues being employed to obiain this en- 
viahle dignity. 

“The Mujtahids of Persia exercise a great, 
though undefined, power over the courts of 
law, the judges of which constantly submit 
cases to their superior knowledge; and their 
sentence is deemed irrevocablé, unless by a 
Mujtahid whose learning and sanctity are of 
acknowledged higher repute ihan that of tic 
person by whom judgment has been pro- 
nounced. But the benefits which the inhabi- 
tants of Persia derive from the influence of 
these high priests, is not limited to their 
cecasional aid of the courts of justice. The 
law is respected on account of the characier 
of its ministers; kings fear to attack the 
decrees of tribunals over which they may be 
said to preside, and frequently endeavour to 
obtain popularity by referring cases to theix 
decision. The sovereign, when no others 
dare approach him, cannot refuse to listen to 
a revered Mujtahid when he becomes an 
intercessor forthe guilty. The habitations of 
this high order of priesthood are deemed 
sanctuaries for the oppressed; and the hand 
of despotic power is sometimes taken off a 
city, because the monarch will not offend a 
Mujtahid who has chosen it for his residence, 
but who refuses to dwell amid violence and 
injustice.” 

There is a common opinion that the title of 
Mujtahid can only be granted to those who 
are masters of seventy sciences. For a full 
acecunt of the conditions of obtaining this 


rank, as expressed by a modern Muslim writer,. 


will be found in the article on Ijma‘. [1ema‘.] 


MUKARI (<s;\%+). A legal term 
for a person who lets horses, camels, &., to 
hire. (Hidayah, vol. iii. p. 371.) 

MUKATAB (~s\%). A slave who 
ransoms himself or herself, with the permis- 
sion of the owner. [SLAVERY. ] 

MUKHADDARAH (iss), A 
legal term for a woman in @ state of purity. 
It is also used for a veiled woman, the word 
being derived from khidr, a “ curtain or veil.” 

MUKHALATAH (lx), Lit. 
“Intermingling,” or xing together. A term 
used for general intercourse, but specially 
applied to intercouse with those who are 
ceremonially unclean. 


MULES. Arabic baghl (J4), pl. 
bighdl. 


Muhammad forbade the breeding of mules, 


for Ibn ‘Abbas says the three special injunc- — 


tions which he received were (1) to perform 
the ablutions thoroughly, (2) not to take 
alms, (3) not to breed mules. (Mishkat, book 
Vii. ch. ii.) 

The flesh of a muleis unlawful. (Hidayah, 
vol. iv. p. 74.) 

They are not liable to zakat. (Hiddyah, 
vol. i. p. 16.) , 

MULHAQ (Gal), Lit. “Joined.” 


A term used by the Sifis for the condition 
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the essence of God.” (‘Abdu ’r-Razzaq’s 
Dictionary of Sufi Terms.) 


MULHID (sste), An infidel. 
Fat. “One who has deviated, or turned aside 
from the truth.” 


au-MULK (Mbt). fit. “The 
Kingdom.” The title of the Lxvyitth Stran 
of the Qur’an in the first verse of which the 
word occurs: “* Blessed is He in whose hand: 
is the kingdom,” 


MULULA (+). A Persian form 
used for the Arabic Maulawi, “a learned 
raan, a scholar.” 

In the Ghiydgu ’l-Lughah it is said that a 
learned man is called a Mulla because he is 
© Aled ” with knowledge; from mala’, “to 
fill.’ 


MU’MIN (yey), pl. Mu’mmin; 
from Jman, “ faith.” One who believes. 

(1) A term generally used for Muhamma- 
dans in the Qur’an and in all Muslim books. 

(2) <Al-Mumin. The title of the xutk 
Sirah of the Qur’an, in the 29th verse of 
which the word occurs: “A man of the 
family of Pharaoh who was a be/tever, but 
hid his faith.” 

(3) Al-Mu’min, “The Faithful.” One of 


- the uinety-nine names or attributes of God. 


It occurs in the Qur’an, Sirah lix. 28: “ He 
is... the Faithful.” 

au-MU'MINUN (gpl), Lit, 
“The Believers.” The title of the xxmrd 


Surah of the Qur’an, in the first verse of 
which the word occurs: “ Prosperous are the 


believers.” 
aL-MUMIT = (epost). “ The 
Killer.” One of the ninety-nine names or at- 


tributes of God. It is referred to in the 
Qur’an, Sirah ii. 26 :. He will kill you and 
then make you alive.” 


MUMSIK (eles), Lit. “One 
who withholds,a miser.” Used fora miserly 
person in contradistinction to munfiqg, “a 
liberal persen.” [MuUNFIQ.] 

aL - MUMTAHINAH = (dcerrosS!). 
Int. “She who is tried.” The title of the 
txth Sarah of the Qur’an, from the expres- 
sion in the 10th verse: ‘‘O believers! when 
believing women come over to you as re- 
fugees, then make ¢rial of them.” 

Al-Baizawi says: “When sach women 
sought an asylum at al-Madinah, Muhammad 
obligel them to swear that they were 
prompted only by a desire of embracing 
Islam, and that hatred of their husbands, or 
love of some Muslim, had not any influence on 
their conduct.” 


MUNAFIQ (ai), pl. mundfigin. 
* Hypocrite.” A term especially given to 
those who in the time of the Prophet, whilst 
outwardly professing to believe in his mis: 
sion, secretly denied the faith. They form 
the subject of the tximrd Sirah of the 
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Qur’ain, which hence is termed the Suratu *l- 


Munéfigin. 


at - MUNAFIQUN 
“The Hypoorites.” Title 


(qt), 


of the Lxumrd 


Sirah of the Qir’in, whose opening verses 


arei— 

‘‘ When the Hypocrites come to thee, they 
say,‘ We bear witness that thou art the Sent 
One of God.’ God knoweth thet thon art His 
Sent One: but God beareth witness that the 
hypocrites do surely lie. Thoir faith have 
they used as a cloak, snd they turn aside 
others from the way of God! Evil are all 
their doings, This, for thaf they believed, 
then became unbelievers! Therefore hath a 
seal been set upor their hearts, and they 
understand not.” 


MUNAJAT (ilgle). Lit. “ Whis. 
pering to, confidentia! talk.” Generally used 
for the extempore prayer offered after the 
usual Hturgicai form has been recited. 
[PRAYERS. ] 


MUNASSAP (cto), Lit, “Re- 
duced to one-half.” A species of prohibited 
liquor. The juice of grapes hoiled until a 
quantity less -than two-thirds evaporates. 
(Hidaych, vot, iv. 158.) 


MUNF, MANF (s+). The 
ancient Memphis. Mentioned in the Com- 
mentary of the Jalalin on the Qui’an, Sirah 
xxviii, 14, a8 the city in which Moses killed 
the Egyptian. 


MUNFIQ (ge). Lit. “One who 
spends.” A charitable person. Qur'an, 
Surah iii. 15: “ Upon the pationt, the truth- 
ful, the devout, the charitable, and those who 
ask for pardon atthe dawn.” [MUMSIE, | 


MUNKAR and NAKIR (5S 
ak “The Unknown” and “The 

epudiating.” The two angels who are said 
by Muhammad to visit the dead in thair 
graves and to interrogate them as to their 
belief in the Prophet and his religion. 

They are doscribed as two black angels 


with blue eyes. (Bfishkat, book i, ch. v.) 
(PUNISHMENTS OF TUE GRAVE. } 
at-MUNTAQIM (pial), “The 


Avenger.” One of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of God. It is referred to in the 
Qur'an, Sirah xxxii, 22: « Verily We will 
take vengeunce on the sinners.” Also Siirahs 
xiii, 40, and xliy. 15, 


AL-MUQADDIM (aust). “The 

inger-forward.” One of the ninety-nine 
names or attributes of God. It does not 
occur in the Qur'an, but is given in the 
Hedis. 


MUQATQIS (Ig). The Roman 
Viceroy of Egypt; al-Muqaugis being his 
official title. 

Muhammad. in the year am. 7 (a.D. 628), 
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sent an embassy to this cfficial. inviting him 
to Islass The Governor received the em- 
bassy kindly, and sent the following reply, 
“Tam aware that a prophet is yet to arise; 
but Lam of opinion he will appear in Syria. 
Thy mepssonger hath been received with 
honour. I send for thine acceptance two 
female slaves, who are much admired by the 
Copts, and also a present of raiment, and a 
mule for thee to ride on.” 

Mary, the fairest of the Coptic damsele, 
Muhammad kept for himself, and gave the 
other to Hassan the poet, [MOHAMMAD, MARY 
THE COPT. | 


MUQAYAZAH (4#\s). Exchang- 
ing, bartering, ale an equivalent in any- 
thing but money (Hiddyah, Arabic ed., vol. 
ili. p. 8.) 


an-MUQIT (swat). “The 
Mighty or Guardian.” One of tke ninety- 
nine names or attributes of God. Stirah iv. 
88: “ VYorily God keepeth watch over every- 
thing.” 


AL-MUQSIT (e-ds3t). “The Equit- 
able.” . Gue of the ninety-nine names or attri- 
buies of God. Ii does not oecur in the Qu'ran, 
but is given in the Hadie. 


MUQTADA (gat). Tit, “ Fol- 
lowed, worthy to be followed.” An exem- 
plary person, as being eminent for sanctity of 
character. 


MUQTADI (<s). “ Follower.” 
The person who stands behind the Imam in 
the usual prayers and recites the Zqga@mah. 
[iQaMan. } 


au-MUQTADIR (;4e1). “The 
Powerful or Prevailing.” ‘One of the “ninety- 
uine names or attributes of God. It occurs 
three times in the Qur’an :— 
oo xviil. 48: * For God is powerful over 
all.” 
Sirah liy. 42: “As he only 
who is the Mighty, the Strong.” 
Sirah v. 55: © With the powerful king,” 


MURABAHAH (Seth). A legal 
term for selling a thing for a profit, when the 
seller ‘distinctly states that he purchased it 
for 80 much and sells it for so much, 


MURAHAQAH (iaat,e), Arriving 
at Makkeh ate ates of the day 
are nearly finished. [Hagg.] 


MURAHIQ (32\y). A legal term 
for » boy or girl who is near the age of 
puberty. 


MURAQABAH (&j\y~). Medita- 
tion; contemplation. An act of devotion 
performed by the Sifis. [sur] 


MURDER. Arabic. gaél (J). 
Salaudl kes 


Homicide ot which Muh an law 
cognisance is of five kinds: (1) Qatlu ‘l-Amd; 


can. punish, 


MURDER 


2) Qatl shibhu ‘l-‘Amd; (8) Qatlu 't-Khat@ ; 
nes gavim magama ‘l-Khata’; (5) Quii 


QQ) Qatlu *l-Amd {does} Js): or. ** wilful 
murder,” is where the perpetrator wilfally 
kills a person with a weapon, or something 
that serves for a weapon, such as a club, a 
sharp stone, or fire. If a person commit wilful 
murder, two poinis are established : first, that 
the murderer is a sinnar deserving of hell, 
for it is written in the Quran (Sirah iv. 95), 
“‘ Whosoever slayeth a believer purposely, his 
reward is hell”; and secondly, that he is 
liable to retaliation, because it is written in 
the Qur'an (Sirah ii. 178), “It is incumbent 
on you to execute retaliation (Qrsas) for 
murder.” But although retaliation is the 


punishment for wilful murder, still the heir © 


or next of kin can either forgive or com- 
pound the offence; as the verse already 
quoted continues—-‘ Yet he who is pardoned 
at all by his brother must be prosécuted in 
reason, and made to pay with kindn* In 
this respect Muhammad departed from the 
Old Testament law, which made the retalia- 
tion compulsory on the next of kin. 

One effect of wilful murder is that the 
murderer is excluded from being heir to the 
murdered person, ; 

According to Abi Hanifah there is no 
expiaiion for wilful murder but ash-Shafi-l 
maintains thet expistion is incumpent as an 
act of piety. i 

(2) Qatl shiblur 1~-Amd (+ s3\ oe js5), 
or “manslaughter,” or, as Hamilton more 
correctly renders it, “A semblance of wilful 
murder, is when the perpetrater strike a man 
with something which is neither a weapon 
nor serves as such.” 

The argument adduced by Abii Hanifab is a 
saying of the Prophet: “ Killing with a rod 
or stick is not murder, but only manslaughter, 
and the fine for it is a hundred camels, pay- 
able within three years.” 

Manslaughter is held-to be sinful and to 
require expiation, and it excludes the man- 
slayer from inheriting the property of the 
slain. 

(8) Qatli ’l-Khata’ (\es3\ x5), or “ bomi- 
cide by misadventure,” is of two kinds: error 
in intention, and error in the. act. Error in 
the act is where a person intends a parti- 
cular act, and another act is thereby occa- 
sioned; as where, for instance, a person 
shoota an arrow at a mark and it hits a man. 
Error in intention, on the other hand, is 


where the mistake ocours not in the act, but . 


with respect to the subject; as where a per- 
son shoots an arrow at a man supposing oun 
to be game; or at a Muslim, supposing 
him to be a hostile infidel. The slayer by 
misadventure is reqnired to freo a Muslim 
slave, or fast two months successively, and 
to pay @ fine within three years. He is also 
exoluded ‘from inheriting the property of the 
slain. 

(4) Qatl ga’im magama ’l-Khata (pi PB od 
\ka:S} plie), or “ homicide of a similar nature 
to homicide by misadventure,” is where, for 


Lit. “The Procrastinators.” 
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example, a person walking in hie sleep falls 
upon another, so as to kill him by the fall. 
It is subject to the same rules with homicide 
by misadventure. : 

(5) Qatl bi-Sabab (rpg 3), or, “ homi- 
cide by intermediate cause,” is where, for 
instance, a man digs a well, or sets up a 


- stone, and another falls into the well, or over 


the stone, and dies. In this case a fine must 
be paid, but it does not exclude from inherit- 
anes, nor does it require expiation. 

No special mention is made in either the 
Quan or in Muhammadan law books, of 
taking the life by psison. (The same remark 
applies to tha Mosaic law. See Smith's Dic- 
wae of the Bible, Article “ Murder.”) 

With regard to retaliation, » freeman is 
slain for a freeman, and a slave for a slave; 
a freeman is also slain for the wilful murder 
of a slave the property of another. 

According to Abii Hanifah, a Muslim is put 
to death for killing an unbeliever, but ash- 
Shafi maintains otherwise, because the Pro- 
phet said, ‘A Muslim shall not suffer death 
for an unbeliever.”’ \ 

A man is stain for 4 woman; a father is not 
slain for his child, but a child is slain fcr the 
murder of his father; x master is not slain 
for the murder of hig own slave, or for the 
slave of his child. 

If a person immerse another into water 
whence it is impossiple for him to escape by 
swimming, according to Abii Haniiah, reta- 
liation is not incurred. but ash Shafi‘r main 
tains that. the murderer shoald be drowned, 

Al-Baizawi the commentator in writing on 
Strah ii 174, “ This is on alleviation from 
your Lord and a mercy,” says that in the 
Jewish law retaliation for murder was. com- 
pulsery, but in the law of Christ the Chris- 
tians were enjoined to forgive the murderer 
whilst in the Qur'an the choice is given of 
either retaliation or forgiveness. 


MURID (ye). Lit. “ One who is 
desiroue or willing." A disciple of some 
murshtid, or leader, of & mystic order. Any 
student of divinity. [sur:.] 


MURJIYAH, MURJTAH (Sey). 
A sect of Mus- 
lims who teach that the judgment of every true 
believer, who hath been guilty of a grievous 
sin, will be deferred till the Resurrection; for 
which reason they pass no sentence on him 
in this world, either of absolution or can- 
demnation. They also hold that disobedience 
with faith hurteth not, aad that, on the other 
hand, obedience with infidelity profiteth not. 
As to the reagon of thejr name the isarned 
differ, because of the different significations 
of its root, each of which they accommodate 
to seme opinion of the sect, Some think them 
so called because they postpone works to 
intention, that is, esteem works te be inferior 
in degree to interition, and profession of the 
faith; others, because they allew hope, by 
asserting that disobedience with faith hurteth 
not, &, ; others take the reason of the name 
to be, their deferring the sentence of the hei- 
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nous sinner till the Resurrection; and others, 
their degrading of ‘Ali, or removing him from 
the first degree to the fourths for the Murji- 
vahs in some points relating to the office of 
Imam, agree with the Kharijiyahs. This sect 
is divided into four classes, three cf which, 
according as they happen to agree in parti- 
cular dogmas with the ICharijiyahs, the Qadi- 
riyahs, or the Jabariyals, are distinguished: 
as Murjivabs of those sects, and the fourth is 
that of the pure Murjiyahs, which last class 
is again subdivided into five others. The 
opinious of Mukutil and Bashar, both of a 
sect of the Murjiyshs called Saubanians, 
shonid not be omitted. The former asserted 
that disobedience hurts not him who pyro- 
fesses the unity of God, and is endued with 
faith: and that no true believer shall be cast 
inte bell; he also thought thay Uod will 
surely iorgive all crimes except infidelity; 
and thet a disobedient believer will be 
punished at the Day of Resurrection, on the 
bridge Sirat, laid over the midst of hell, 
where the flames of hell-fire shall catch hold 
on him, and torment him in proportion to his 
discbedience, and that he shall then be ad- 
mitted Into Paradise. 

The latter held, that if God do cast the 
believers guilty of grievous sins into hell, 
yet thoy will be dclivered thence after they 
shall have been sufficiently punished; but 
that it is neither possible nor consistent with 
justice that they should remain therein for 
ever. : 


MURSAL (jy), pl. mursalin. 
messenger or apostle, A term frequently used 
in the Quran for the prophets. It is only 
applied to those who are said to bringers of 
inspired books. [PRoPvET.] 


4u-MURSALAT ( whet). Lit. 
“Those who are sent.” Tho title of the 
LXXVJIth Surah ot the Qur'an, in the firsi 
verse of which the word occurs. “By the 
angels who are sent by God, following one 
another.” 


MURSHID (assy), A guide. 
From rashad, ‘‘a straight road.” The title 
given to tho spiritual director of any religious 
order. [acrr.} 


MURTADD (Sy). [avosrare.] 
AL- MUSABBIHAT (Wiens), 


“The Praisers.” <A title given to those 
Sarabs of the Qur'én, which begin with 
Subhana (Glory to), or Sabbaha (he glori-° 
fied), or Yusabbéhu (he glorifies), or Sabbih 
(glorify thou), viz. Surahs xvii., lvii, lix., Lxi., 
Ixii., Ixiv., Ixxxvil, ca 
‘Irhaz ibn Sariyah relates that Muhammad 
ased to repeat the Musabbikat. before going 
to sleep, and that ho said. “In them there 
is a verse which is betterthan a thousand,” 
Most writers say this verse is concealed like - 
the Larlatu “l-Qatr (the night of power), or 
the Saati t-Junah (the hour on Friday), 
but ‘Abdu 'Il-Haqq says it is-most probably 
either the last verse of the Suratu ‘!-Hashr 
(lix.), “ He is God, the Pardoner, the Maker, 


MURSAL 


MUSAILAMAH 


the Fashioner! To him are ascribed excellent 
titles,” &c. Or, the first verse of the Stratu 
’1-Hadid (lvii.), “ All that is in the Heavens 
and in the Earth praiseth God.” (Sce 
Majmuu't-Bihar, p. 86; Mishkat, book viii 
ch, i.) 


MUSADDIQ (34+). The col- 
lector of the zakdt and sadagah, or legal 
alms. In Muhammadan states he is ap- 
pointed by the state. This officer does not 
now exist in Hindustan under British rule. 


MUSAFAHAH (dsjler), Taking 
the hand. Joining or shaking hands. A 
custom expressly enjoined by Muhammad, 
who said, “If two Muslims meet and join 
hands (i.e. shake hands), their sins will be 
forgiven before they separate.” (Mishkat. 
book xxii. ch, iii. pt. 2.) 


MUSAILAMAH (Sse), An im- 
postor who appeared in the time of Muham- 
mad, ana claimed the Prophetic office, sur- 
named Musailamatu ’I-Kazzab, or, “ Musai- 
lamah the Liar.” He headed an embassy 
sent by his tribe to Muhammad in the ninth 
year of the Hijrah, and professed himself a 


| Muslim ; but on his return home, considering 


| that he might possibly share with Muhammad 
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in his power, the next year he set up fora 
prophet also, pretending to join with him in 
the commission to recall mankind from 
idolatry to the worship of the true God; and 
he published written revelations, in imitation 
of the Qur'an, of which Abi 1-Faraj has 
preserved the following passage, viz. “ Now 
Hath God been gracious unto her that was 
with child, and hath brought forth from her 
the soul which runneth between the perito- 
newm and the bowels.” 

Musailamah, having formed a considerable 
party, began to think himself upon’ equal 
terms with Muhammad, and sent him a 
letter, offering to go halves with him, in these 
words: “From Musailamah, the Apostle of 
Ged, to Muhammad, the Apostle of God. 
Now let the earth be half mine and half 
thine.” But Muhammad, thinking himself too 
well established to need a partrer, wrote him 
this answer: “ From Muhammad, the Apostle 
ot God, to Musailamah, the Liar. The earth 
is God’s;'He giveth the same for inheritance 
unto such of His servants as Hepleaseth; and 
the happy issue shall attend those who fear 
Him.” 

During the few months which Muhammad 
lived after this revoit, Musailamah rather 
gained than lost ground, and grew very for- 
midable ; but Abu Bakr, in the eleventh year 
of the Hijrah, sent a great armny against him, 
under the command of that consummate: 
general Khalid ibn al-Walid, who engaged 
Musailamah in a bloody battle, wherein the 
false prophet happening to be slain by Wah- 
shi, the negro slaye who had killed Hamzah 
at Uhud, and by the same lance, the Muslime 
gained an entire victory, ten thousand of the 
apostates being left dead on the spot, and the 
rest returning to Muhammadanism 


MUSALIVA 
MUSADLLA (e+), The small mat, 


cloth, or’carpet on which a Muslim prays. - 


The term sajjadah is used in Egypt. In Persia 
Jui-namaz, — 


A MUSALLA, 


MUSALLAS (4%), Lit. “ Made 


into three, or into a third.’ Anaromatic wine 
-omposed of new wine boiled to a third part 
ond then mixed with sweet herbs: It is 
said by Abi Hanifah to be a lawful drink 
( Hidayah, vol. iv. p. 162.) 


MUSALMAN (gli). The Per- 
sian form of the word Muslim.. A Muham- 
madan. [muHAMMADANISM.} 

MUSAMARAH = (dpeuwey, = Litt. 
“ Holding night conversations.” A term useu 
by the Stifis for God’s converse with the heart 
of man. (‘Abdu'r-Razzaq’s Dict. of Sufi 
Terms. } 


MUSAQAT (iGW0).. A compact 
entered into by two pater by ‘which it is 
agreed that the one shall deliver over to the 
other his fruit trees,-on condition that the 
other shall take care of them, and whatever 
is produced shall belong to them both, in the 
proportions of one half, one third, or the like, 
as’ may be stipulated. (Hidayuh, vol. iv., 
p. 54.) , 

at-MUSAWWIR (jgest). “The 
Fashioner.” One of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of God, It occurs once in the 
Qur'an, Surab lix. 24: “He is God, the 
Creator, the Maker, the Fashioner.” 


MUSHABBIHAH $9 (dg-+*). Lit. 
“'Phe Assimilators.” A scct of Muham- 


madans who allowed a reserablance between 
God and His creatures, supposing Him to be 
a figure composed of members or parts, and 
‘capable of local motion. Some of the Shitahs 
belong to this sect. 


MUSHAHADAH (ime), A 
vision or revelation. A Sitflistic expression 
for spiritual enlightenment, 

MUSHRIK (wp), pl. mushrikin. 


Those who give companions to.God. It is 


used by modern Muslims for both Christians 


and idolaters, for those who-believe in the 
Holy Trinity 


ship idols, The Wahhabis also call their 


as well as for those who wor- - 
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~sligious. opponents Mushrikiun, because cuey 
pray to saints for assistance. In the Qur’an 
the term is always used for the Makkau 
idolaters, and the Imam al-Baghawi says, in 
his commentary on Sirah xcviii. 1, that the 
term Ah/u ’I-Kitab is always used for .the 
Jews and Christians and Mushrikun for those 
who worship idols. 


MUSHROOMS. Arabic kam’ (55° 
pl. akmw’, kam’ah. Aba Hurairah 
relates that Muhammad said: * Mushrooms 


MUSTALIQ 


‘are a kind of manna which God sent to 


Moses, and its water is a cure for sore eyes. 
(Mishkat, book xxi. ch. i.) 

MUSIC. Arabic musiqi (Vpwye), 
misigi (Soy), which the author of 
the Gityagu ’l-Lughah says is a Syriac word. 
It is generally held ty Muhammadans to be 
contrar? to the teachings of the Prophet ; for 
Nafié relates that when he was walking with 
Tbn ‘Umar on a road, they heard the music of 
a pipe, and that Ibn ‘Umar put his fingers 
into his ears, and went on another road. 
Nafi‘ then asked Ibn ‘Umar why he did so, 
and.he said, “I was with the Prophet, and 
when he heard the noise of a musical pipe, 
he put his fingers into his ears; and this hap- 
pened when I was a child.” (Mishkat, book 
Xxichvixy pts.) 

Muhammadan doctors) tuweve:, are not 
agreed-on the subject, for Abii Hanifah says, 
“Tf a person break a lute or tabor, or pipe. 
or cymbal belonging to a Muslim, he is re- 
sponsible, because the sale of such articles is 
lawful.” But his two disciples, bnams Mnhan- 
mad and Abt Yisuf, de not agree with hin. 
(Hidayah, vol. iii. p. 558.5 

MUSLAH (4°), ‘vic mulation 
of the body, which is forbidden by Mnslim 


law, except in the case of retaliation, 
(Mishkat, book xii. ch. ii.) 
MUSLIM (ale), trom ifsiam. 


One who has received Islam. A Muhamma- 
dan. | MUi:AMMADANISM, ISLAM. | 


MUSLIM (g~). Aba ‘l-Husain 
Muslim, son of al-Hajjaj al-Qushairi, the 
‘compiler of the ecllection of the Traditions 
snown as the Sahihu Muslim, was born at 
faishapiir, 4.m. 204, and died aww. 261. His 
100k of traditions ranks amougst the Suunis 
v8 but second in authority to the Sahihy ‘l- 
Bukhari, The two works being styled the 
Sahindn, or the “two authentics.” It is said 


10 contain 3,000 authentic traditions. [rra- 
DITIONS. } 
“MUSTAHAZAH (4siazeney) A 


woman who has an issue of ilood (éstihazah), 
independent of the menses or of the cleans- 
ings after parturition. A mustahdzah is not 
considered junub, or unclean, but may say 
her prayers and perform the other religious 
offices. Compare Tviticus xy. 3, 


NUSTALIQ (Seer), Bani Mus- 
valig. An Arabian tribe in the time of Mu- 
lbammad. He attacked the Baal Mustaliaq 
ma. 5, and took many of them prisoners, 
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Muir's Lafe of Mahomet, vol. iii. p. 287). 
hey embraced Ssiim st an early period. 


MUSTA’MIN (,jetzun), Lit. “ One 
who seeks. security” One who, heing a 
foroigner, and not a Maslim, enters Muham- 
msdan territory, and claims safe conduct and 
immunity from hostilities. 


at-MUTA‘ALI (_plewt). -‘ The 
Exalted.” One of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of God. It occurs in the Qur’an, 
Sirah xiii. 10: “He knows the unséen, and 
the visible,—the Great, the Lofiy One.” 

MU‘TADDAH (8:0), A woman 
in her ‘tddah, or period of probation, after 
the death of her husband, or after her 
divorce. 


MUT‘AH (daze). Lit. ‘ Usufruct, 
enjoyment.” A marriage contracted for a 
limited period, for a certain sum of money. 
Such marriages are still legal amongst the 
Shi‘ahs, and exist in Persia (Malcolm’s Persia, 
vol. ii. p. 691) to the present day, but they 
are said tobe unlawfal by the Sannis. They 
were petmitted by the Arabian Prophet at 
Autas, and are undoubtedly the greatest 
stain apon his moral legislation; but the 
Sunnis say that he afterwards prohibited a 
mut‘ah marriage at Khaibar. (Vide Mishkat, 
hook xiii. ch. iv. pt. 2.) 

The Shi‘ahs establish the legality of muttahk 
not only upon the traditions, but also upon 
the following verse in the Qur'an, the meaning 
of which, according to the commentary Taf- 
sir-t-Mazhari, is disputed. Siirah iv. 28: 
«Forbidden to you also are married women, 
except those who are in your hands as slaves, 
This is the iaw of God for you. And it is 
allowed you, beside fis, to sesk ont wives 
by means of your wealth, with modest con- 
duct. and without formeation. And give 
these with whom ye have cohabited their 
dowry. This is the law. But it shall be no 
erime in you to make agreements over and 
above the law. Verily, God is Knowing, 
Wise!” 

According to the Imamiyah Code of Juris- 
prudence, the following are the conditions of 
Mut‘oh, or “temporary marriages.” There 
must be declaration and acceptance, as in the 
case of nikéh, and the subject of the contract 
must be either 2 Muslimah, a Christian, or a 
Jewess, or (according to some) a Majiisi; she 
should be chaste, and due inquiries should be 
made into her conduct, as it is sbominable to 
ehter into contract with a wonian addicted to 
fornication, nor is it lawful t0 make such a 
contract with a virgin who has ne father. 
Some dower must be specified, and if there is 
a failure in this respoct, the contract is void. 
There must also be a fixed period, but its 
extent is left entirely to the parties: it mav 
be a year, a month, or a day, only some limit 
must be distinctly specified, 80 as to guard 
the period from any extension or diminution. 
The practice of ‘azi (extrahere ante emisstonem 
semenis) 18 lawful, but if, notwithstanding this 
the woman becomes pregnant, the child is 
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the temporary husband’s; but if he should 
deny the child, the denial is sustained by the 
law. Mut‘ah marriages do not admit of 
divorce or repudiation, but the parties be- 
come absolutely separated on the expiration 
of the period. (Baillie’s Digest.) 

There is a curious account of a discus- 
sion at the Court of the Emperor Akbar 
with reference to the subject of Mut‘ah mar- 
riages in the ‘Ain-2-Akoari (Translation by 
H. Blochman, M.A., p. 173). At one of the 
meetings for discussion, the Emperor asked 
how many free-born women a man may 
legally marry. The lawyers answered that 
four was the limit fixed by the Prophet. His 
Majesty thereupon remarked that, from the 
time he had come of age he had not restricted 
himself to that number, and in justice to his 
wives, of whom he had a large number, both 
free-born and slayes, he now wanted to know 
what remedy the. law provided for his case, 
Most of the Maulawis present expressed their 
opinions, when the.Nmperor remarked that 
Shaikh ‘Abda ’n-Nabi had once told him that 
one of the Mujtabids nad had as many As 
nine wives. Some of those present said that 
some learned men had-ailowed even eighteen 
from a too literal translation of the second 
verse of Siratu ’n-Nisa’ in the Qur'an. [mar- 
nracE.] After much discussion. the learned 
men present, having collected every tradition 
on the subject, decreed, first, that by. mut‘ah 
@ man may marry any namber of wives; and, 
secondly, that mut‘ah marriages were sanc- 
tioned by the Imam Malik; but « copy of 
the Muwatta, of the Imam Malik was brought, 
and a passage cited from that collection of 
traditions against the legality of mut‘ah 
marriages. 

The disputation was again revived at a sub- 
sequent meeting, when at the request of the 
Emperor. Bads’oni gave the following sum- 
mary of the discussion: “Imam Malik, and 
the Shi‘ahs are unanimous in looking upon 
mut‘ah marriages as legal; Imam ash-Shaf't 
and the great Imam Abd Hanifah look upon 
mutah marriages as illegal. But should at 
any time a Qazi of the Malaki sect decide 
that mut‘ah is legal, it is legal, according to 
the common helief. even for Shafi‘is and 
Hanafis, Every other opmion on this subject 
is idle talk.” This saying pleased the Em- 
peror, and he at once appointed a Qazi, who 
gave a decree which made mut‘ah marriages 
legal. 

In permitting these usufructuary marriages 
Muhammad appears but to haye given 
Divine (?) sanction to one of the abominable 
practices of ancient Arabia, for Barckhardt 
(vol. ii. p. 378) says, it was a custom of their 
forefathers to assign to a traveller who became 
their guest for the night, some femala of the 
family, most commonly the host’s own wife ! 


4L-MUTAKABBIR (ysSst), “The 
Great.” (When used of » hnman being it im- 
plies haughtiness.) One of the ninety-nine 
names or attributes of Gcd, i 


Qur'in, Sa ; ‘ Jt occurs in the 
. é 4 
Gur am, Saran liz. 28: “He is... the Great 


MU‘TAMIR 
MU‘TAMIR (jae), A performer 


of the ‘Umrah, [umean.] 


MU‘TAQ (3x). An emancipated 


slave. [SLAVERY.] 


MUTAQADIM (poli). Such a 


distance of time as suffices to prevent punish-. 


ment. It operates in a way somewhat simi- 
lar to the English statutary limitations. 


MUTAWALLI (Jy). Lit. “A- 


person endowed with authority.” A legal 
term used for a person entrusted with the 
wee of a religious foundation, [mas- 
JID. 


MU‘TAZILAH (i3,:00), Lit. “The 
Separatists.” A sect of Muhammadans 
founded by Wasil ibn ‘Ata’, who separated 
from the school of Hasan al-Bagri (a.8. 110). 
The following are their chief tenets: (1) They 
entirely -reject all eternal attributes of God, 
to avoid the distinction of persons made by 
the Christians; saying that: eternity is the 
proper or formal attribute of his essence; 
that God knows by His essence, and not by 
His knowledge: and the same they affirm of 
His. other attributes (though all the Mu‘ta- 
zilahs do not understand these words in one 
sense). Hence this sectis also named Mu‘at- 
tili, from their divesting God of His attri- 
butes; for they went so far as to say, that 
to affirm these attributes is the same thing as 
to make more eternals than one, and that the 
unity of God is- inconsistent with such an 
opinion. This was the true doctrine of Waail. 
their master. who doclared that whoever 
asserted an eternal attribute asserted there 
were two gods. This point of speculation 
concerning the divine attributes was not ripe 
at first, but. was at length brought to matu- 
rity by Wasil’s followers, after they bad read 
the books of the philosophers. (2) They be- 
lieve the word of God to have been created 
in subjecto (as the schoolmen term it), and to 
consist of letters and sourd; copies thereof 
being written in books, to express or imitate 
the original. (3) They also go farther, and 
affirm.that whatever was created in subjecto 
is also an accident, and hable to perish. They 
deny. absolute predestination. holding that 
God is. not the autber of evil. but of good 
only; and that man is a free agent; which 


is the opinion of the Qadariyah sect. On 
account of this tenet .and the first, the 
Muttazilahs look on themselves as the 


defenders of the unity and justice of God. 
(4) They hold that if a professor of the true 
religion be guilty of a grievoue sin, and die 
without repentance, he will be eternally 
damned, though his punishment will be 
hghter than that of the infidels. (5) They 
deny all.vision of God in Paradise by the 
corporeal eye, and veject all comparisons or 
siniilitudes applied to God. 

According to Shahrastani, the Mu‘tazilah 
hold :— 

“That God is eternal; and that eternity is 
the peculiar property of His essence ; but they 
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deny the existence of any eternal attributes 
(as distinvt from His nature). For they say. 
He is Omniscient as to His nature; Living as 
to His nature; Almighty as to His nature; 
but not through any knowledgs, power or 
life existing in Him as eternal attributes; 
for knowledge, power and life are part of 
His essence, otherwise, if they are to be 
looked upon as eternal atiributes of the 
Deity, it will give rise to a uiultiplicity of 
eternal entities. 

“ They maintain that tho knowledge of God 
is as much within the province of reason ag 
that of any other entity; that He cannot he 
beheld with the corporeal sight; and, with 
the exception of Himself, everything els> is 
liable to change or to suffer extinction, 
They also maintain thai Justice is the 
animating principle of human actions: Jus- 
tice according to them being the dictates of 
Reason and the concordance of the ultimate 
results of this conduct of man with such 
dictates. 

“ Again, they hold that-there is no eternal 
law as regards human actions, ihat the 
divine ordinances which regulate the conduct 
of men are the results of growth and deve- 
lopment, that God has commanded and’ for- 
bidden, promised and threatened by a’ law 
which grew gradually. At the same time, 
say they, he who works righteousness merits 
rewards, and he who works ovil deserves 

unishment. They also say that all know- 
edge is attained through reason, ang must 
necessarily be-so obtained. They hold that 
the cognition of good and evil is also within 
the province of reason ; that nothing is known 
to be right or wrong unti) reason has en- 
lightened us as to the distinction; and that 
thankfulness for the blessings of the Bene- 
factor is made obligatory by reasouw, even 
before the promuigation of any law upon the 
subject. They also maintain that man has 
perfect freedom: is the anther cf. nis setions 
both good and evil. and deserves reward or 
punishment hereafter accordingly.” 

During the reigna of the Abbasids Khali- 
fahs al-Ma’mih, al-Mu‘tasim. aud al-Wasiq 
(AH. 198-228) at Baghdad, the Mu‘tazitah 
were in high favour. Mr. Syed Ameor Ali 
Moulvi, M.A., LL.B, in-the pretace to. his 
book, The Personai Liew of the Muhommedans 
(W. H. Allen and Co.), olaims to belong te 
“the little known, though pot unimportant 
philosophical and legal school of the Muta- 
zalas,” and he adds, ‘the young generation 
iy tending unconsciously toward the Mutaza- 
lite deetrines:” . 

According to the Sharhu ‘l-Muuagif, the. 
Mu‘tazilah are divided into twenty sects, viz. : 
Wasiliyah, ‘Umartyah, Hazailiyab, Naza- 
miyah, Aswariyah, Askatiyah, Jafariyah, 
Baghariyah, Mazdariyah, Hishamiyah, Sai- 
hiyah, Habitiyah, Hadbiyah, Ma‘mariyah, 
Samamiyah, Khaiyatiyab, Jahiziyah, Ka‘bi- 
yah; Juba’iyah, and Buhshamiyuh. 


at-MU‘TI ( dxett).  “ The Giver.” 
One of the ninety-nine names or attributes of 
God. It is referred to in the Qur'an, Sirah 
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eviii. verse 1: ‘* Verily we have given thee al- 
Kausar.” 


MUTILATION. ([rHeErt.]} 
MU‘TIQ (3) The master who 
emancipates a slave. [SLAVERY. ] 


MUWAHHID (s+y2), pl. muwah- 
hidiin. A believer in one God. A term often 
used by Muskims to express their belief as 
as Unitarians. 


MUWATTA Ons). Int. “ That 
which has been compiled.” A title given to 
the book of traditions compiled by the Imam 
Malik (died a.u. 179). It is the eatliest com- 
pilation of traditions, and is placed by some 
amongst the Kutubu ’s-Sittah, or the “ six 
(correct) books.” {TRADITIONS. } 


MUZABANAH (Salye). Lit. “Re. 
pelling or pushing back.” Selling without 
measure, for example, selling green dates upon 
trees in exchange for dry ones in the house, 
and the seller saying that the Joss or gain 
reats with him. This kind of sale is for- 
bidden. (Mishkat, book xii. ch. 5.) 

MUZARA‘AH fé,'ye). = Giving 
over land to the charge of another party 


on condition of receiving a fixed proportion 
of its produce. 


MUZARABAH (4%). In the 
language of the law, Muzarabah signifies a 
contract of copartnership, of which the one 
party (namely the proprietor) is entitled to 
& profit on account of the stock, he being de- 
nominated Rabiu {-Mal, or proprietor of the 
stock (which is termed Rasy ’l- Mal), and the 
‘other party is entitled to a profit on account 
of his labour, and this last is denominated 
the meza@rih (or manager), inasmuch as he 
derives a benefit from his own labour and 
endeaveurs. A contract of muzdrabah there- 
fore, cannot be estabhshed withont a partici- 
pation in the profit, for if tae whole of the 
profit be stipnlated to the propricter of the 
stock, then it is. considered as a bzza‘ah; or, 
if tha whole be stipulated to the immediate 
manager, it must be considered as a loan. 


au-MUZILL (jaet). “The One 
who abases.” One of the ninety-nine names 
or attributes of God referred to in the Qur'an. 
Sarah iii. 25: “ Thou honourest whom Thou 
pleasest and atasest whom Thow pleasest.” 


at-MUZZAMMIL (jet). Lit. 
“ The Wrapped up.” The title of the Lxxivth 
Sirah of the Qur'an, in the firat verse of 
which the word occurs, “O Thou, enwrapped, 
arise to prayer.” It is said the chapter was 


MYSTIOISM 


_ revealed to Muhammad wher he was wrapped 


up in a blanket at night. 
MYSTICISM. The word mysti- 


cism is of a vague signification, out it is 
generally applied to all those tendencies in 
religion which aspire to a direct communica- 
tion between man and his God. not through 
the medium of the senses, but through the 
inward perception of the mind. Consequently 
the term is applied to the Pantheism of the 
ancient Hindu, to the Gnosticism of the 
ancient Greek, to the Quietism of Madame 
Guyon and Fénélon, to the Pietism of Moli- 
nos, to the doctrines of the INuminati of Ger- 
many, to the visions of Swedenborg, as well 
as to the peculiar manifestations of mystic 
views amongst seme modern Christian sects. 
Ht is a form of error which mistakes the 
operations of a merely human faculty for a 
divine manifestation, although it is often but 
a blind protest in behalf of what is highest 
and best in human nature. : 

The earliest mystics known are those of 
India, the best exposition of their system 
being the Bhagavad-gitd (see Wilkins’ trans- 
lation). Sir William Jones says:—“ A figa- 
rative mode of expressing the fervour of de- 
votion, the ardent love of created spirits, 
toward their Beneficent Creator, has prevailed 
from time immemorial in Asia; particularly 
among the Persian Theiets, both ancient 
Hushangis and modern Snfis, who seem to 
have borrowed it from the Indian philosophers 
of the Vedanta School; and their doetrines 
are also believed ito be the source of that 
sublime but poetical theology which glows 
and sparkles in the writings of the old Aca- 
demics, ‘Plato travelled into Italy and 
Egypt, says Blande Fleury, ‘to learn the 
Theology of the Pagans at its fountain head.’ 
Its trne fountain, however, was neither in 
Italy nor in Egypt, though considerable 
streams of it had been conducted thither by 
Pythagoras, and by the family of Misra, but 
in Persia or India, which the founder of the 
Italic sect had visited with a similar design.” 

Almost the only religion in the world in 
which we should have concluded, before ox- 
amination, that the Pantheistic and mystic 
spirit of Hinduism was impossible, is the 
stern unbending religious system of Muham- 
mad and his followers. But even amongst 
Muslims there have eyer been those who 
seek for divine intuition in individual souls, 
to the partial or entire rejection of the de- 
mands of creeds and ceremonies. These 
mystica are called Sifis, and have always 
included the philosophers, the poets, and the 
enthusiasts of Islam. For an account of 
these Muslims, see the article on SUFISM, 


AN-NABA’ 


An-NABA’ (Jt). “The informa- 
tion.” The title of the Lxxvntth Sirah of the 
Qur'an, in the second verse of which the word 
occurs : “Of the mighty information whereon 
they do dispute.” 


NABALIGH (ah). A Persian 


term used for a minor. [PUBERTY.] 


NABBASH (213). A plunderer 
or stripper of the dead. According to the 
Imams Abii Yusuf and ash-Shafi4i, the hand 
of a plunderer of the dead should be struck 
off, but Abt Hanifah and the Imim Muham- 
mad are of the contrary opinion. (Hidayah, 
vol. il. p. 94.) 


NABI (,,5). Heb. 8°23. A pro- 
phet. One who has received direct inspira- 
tion (way) by means of an angel, or by the 
inspiration of the heart (i/ham); or has seen 
the things of God in a dream. (Vide Kitabu 
‘t-Tarifat.) A rasil, or “ messenger,’ is one 
who has received a beok through the angel 
Gabriel. f[proPHEts.]} 


NABIZ (443). A kind of wine 


made from dates, whichis lawful. (Hidayah, 
vol iv. p. 155.) 
NAD-I“ALI (de ob). Persian. 


An amaolet on which is inscribed a prayer to 
‘Ali. It is much..used by the Shi‘ahs, and 
runs thus :— 
“Cry aloud to ‘Ali, who is the possessor 
of wonders! 
From him you will find help from 
trouble! 
He takes away very quickly all grief and 
anxiety } 
By the mission of Muhammad and his 
own sanctity!” 


_NAPAQAH (444). [marnvENn- 
ANCE. } 
an-NAFI‘ (ast) “ The Profiter.”’ 
One of the ninety-nine names or attributes of 
God. It does not occur in the Qur’an 


NAF (ail). A slave belonging 
to Ibn ‘Umar. Many traditions have been 
-handed down by him, and hig authority is 
highly respected. Died. s.u, 117. 

NAFKH (¢#). “Blowing.” The 
blast on the Day of Judgment which will be 
sounded by Israfil. 

NAFL (,j#). “A voluntary act.” 
A term applied to such acts of devotion as 
are not enjoined by the teaching of Muham- 
mad or by his example. A work of supere- 
rogation [PRAYER. |] 

NAF (+). Blowing as a necro- 
manoer whe .making incantations, 
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(1) It occurs im this sense in the Qur’an, 
Stirah cxiii, 4: “Iseek refuge .. . from the 
evil of the blowers upon knots.” Referring 
to those witches who make knots in a string 
and blow upon them, uttering some incanta- 
tien. 

(2) It is also tsed for the inspiration which 
Muhammad professed to have received from 
Gabriel. (Majma'u ‘l- Bihar, p. 376.) 


NAFS ((~%). Animal life; soul ; 
substance ; desire. A word which ocours in 
the Qur’aén and the Traditions fer the human 
conscience, [OONSCIENCE.] 


NAFSA’ (#). A woman in the 
condition of nifas, or the period after child- 
birth, 


NAHJU ’L-BALAGHAH (4 
é2it}). “The Road of Eloquence.” 
A celebrated book of Muhammadan tradi- 
tions compiled by ash-Sharif Abu ’l-Qasim 
al-Murtaza, a.a. 406, or his brother ash- 
Sharif sr-Razi al-Baghdadi. (See Kashfa ’z- 
Zunin, vol, vi. p. 406.) 


an-NAHL (jal). “The Bee.” 
The title of the xvith Strah of the Qir’an, 
in the 70th verse of which the word occurs: 
‘And thy Lord inspired the bee.” 


NAHR (,«). The lawful slaugh- 
tering of a camel, namely, by spearing it in 
the' hollow of the throat, near the breast- 
bone. (Hidayah, vol. iv. p. 72.) 


NA’IB (+-54).. A deputy, a lieute- 
nant. A Khalifah is the na7b, or lientenant, 
of Muhammad. It is also. used for the 
Viceroy of Egypt, who is the na’tb, or deputy, 
of the Sultan. (Lane’s Arabian Nights, 
Intro. p. 8.) 


NAJASAH (ds\lqs). A legal term 


for an impurity of any kind. 


NAJASHI (,,4\93). Negus. The 
King of Abyssinia, often mentioned in the 
history of Muhammad. At-Tabari, in his 
history, p. 127, say: “Now a just king was 
there (Abyssinia) named an-Najishi It was 


_a land where the Quraish used to do ‘mer- 


chandise, because they found -abundance. of 
food, protection, and good traffic.” (Muir’s 
Life of Mahomet, vol. ii. p. 133.) 


NAJD (¢3). “ High.” The high- 
lands of Arabia. The name of the central 
province of Arabia. One of its cities, Riyaz. 
is celebrated as the seat of the Wahhabis. 
(See Central and Eastern Aratia, by W. G. 
Palgrave, London, 1865; Journey to the Wa- 
habee Capitol, by Colonel Lewis Pelly, Bom 
bay. 1868.) 
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AN-NAJTYAH  (&»Uh). 


Saved.” A term given to the orthudor sect of 
Muhammadang, and consequently exch sect 
arrogates to itself the title of an-Nailyah, or 
“the saved.” 


an-NAJJARIYVAH (&\qdt). A 
sect of Muhammadans founded by Muham- 
road ibn [lusais an-Najjar, who agreed with 
the Mu‘tazilab in rejecting all cteraul attri- 
butes of God. to avoid distinction of persons 
as taught by the Christians. and in holding 
that the Word of God was rveated] ia subjecto 
(as the schoolmen term it. and te conisist 
of Jetters and sound, and that God will not 
be seen in Paradise with the corporeal eve; 
but they did not receive the doctrines of that 
sect with regard to the decrees and predas- 
tation of God, but held the views of- the 
orthodox party on this subject. According 
to the Sharhu 'l-Murwagif, they are divided 
ito three sects, viz.; Burghiisiyah, Za‘fara- 
niyah, and Mustadrikah. 


AN-NAJM (pst). “The Star.” 
The title of tho Laird Strah of the Qur'an, 
which begins with the words, “ By the star 
when it falls.” 


NAJRAN (o\;a3). A district be- 
tween Yaman and Najd, inhabited by a Chris- 
tian tribe, whose endurance and constancy in 
their Christian belief are the subject of the 
following verses in the Qur'an. Sirah Ixxxv. 
4-1]. (The verses are said to have been re 
‘vealed at an early date, and indicate Muham- 
mad’s kind feeling fowards the Christians) :— 

**Cursed be ibe diggers of the pit, 

“ Of the fuel-fed fire, 

“When they sat around it 

Witnesses of what they inflicted on the 
believers! 

“Nor'did they torment them but for their 
faith in God, the Mighty the Praisewerthy : 

“His the kingdom of, the Heavens and of 
the Barth; and God is the witness of every- 
thing. 

“Veniy, those who vexed the believers. 
men and women, avd. repented not, doth tie 
torment of Hell, and the torinent of the burning, 
Await, 

“But for those who shall have believed 
and done the things that be right, are the 
Gardens beneath -whose shades the rivers 
flow. This is the immense bliss!” 

Sir William Muir gives the following 
account of the persecntion :— ic 

*Dzu Nowds was a votary of Judaism, 
whieb he is said to have embraced on a visit 
to Medina. This creed he supported with an 
intolerané and proselytizing adherence, which 
at last proved fatal to his kingdom. His 
bigotry wes aroused by the prevalence and 
success of Christianity in the neighbouring 
province of Najrén; and he invaded ii with a 
lsrge army. Lhe Christians offered a strenu- 
ous resistance. but yielded at length to the 
treacheyous promise that no il} would be done 
te them. ‘They were offered the choice of 
Judaism or death, and those who remained 
constani io the faith of Jesus were ernelly 
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massacred, Deep trenches were dug and 
filled with combustible materials; the pile 
was lighted, and the Christian martyrs cast 
headlong into the flame. The number thus 
miserably burned, or slain by the sword. is 
stated at no less than twenty thousand. 

‘‘ However much the account of this me- 
lancholy carnage may have beun exagyerated, 
there can be no doubt of the eruel and bloody 
character of the tyrant’s administration in 
Najran 

“News of the proceedings reached the 
Emperor Justin L, through bis ambassador 
at Hira, to which court Dza Nowfs had 
exultingly communicated tidings of his 
triumph. One of the intended victims, Dous 
dza Tholabin, also escaped to Oonstanti- 
nople, and holding up a half-burat gospel. 
invoked, in the name of outraged Christen- 
dom, retribution. upon the oppressor. The 
Emperor was moved, and indited a despatch 
to the Najashi, or Prince of the Abyssinians, 
desiring him to take vengeance upon the bar- 
barous Nimyarite. Immediately an arma- 
ment was set on foot, and in a short tims 
seventy thousand warriors embarked in thir- 
teen hundred merchant ships or transports, 
crossed the narrow gulph which separates 
Yemon from Adulis. Dzu Nowas -was de- 
feated. In despair, he urged his herse inte 
the sea, and expiated in the waves the inhu- 
manities of his career. The Abyssinian 
victory occurred in 525 av.” (Life of Maho- 
met, 1st ed., Intro., p. elsii.) 


NAJSH = (cs). “ Exciting ; 
stirring up.” The praetice of enhancing the 
price of goods, by making a tender for them 
without any intention of buying. but merely 
to incite others to offer a higher prices. {t ix 
forbidden by Mahammadan law. (Hamil- 
ton's Hideyak. yol. ii. p. 46.) 


NAKH (ess). The Bani ’n- 
Nakh‘, an Avabian trihe, the descendants of 
Jablan, subdued by ‘Ali during the lifetime 
of Mutatamad, sur 10. Two hondred of this 
tribe came to tender their allegiance to the 
Prophet, it beiug the last deputation received 


by him. (Muir's Life of Mahomet, new ed, 
p. 477.) 
NAKHLAHB (3). A valley about 


midway between Makkah and at-Ta'il, famous 
as the scena of the first expedition planned 
by Muhammad against Makkah in which 
blood was shed. (See Muir's Lise of Muho- 
met, new ed.. p. 21G"et seg.) 


NAKIH (256). A legal term for 
@ Yarried man; a married woman is termed 
mankiuhah (da gSe0), ‘the legal term for an 
mamarried person 1s ‘azab (i). 


NAKIR ( se%). One of the angels 
who interragate the dead. [MUNKAR AND 
NAKIR. | 


NAMAZ (54s). The. Persian and 
Hindustani term for saldi, the Muhammadan 
Rturgical preyer, {PRAYER} 
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NAMES, SURNAMES. Arabic 
isnt (a~!), Lagab (8), Kunyai (de). 
The teaching of Muhammad very ygreatly-in- 
fluenced the nomenélature of bis followers, 
as is evident from the chapter devoted ty the 
Traditions on the subject in the Mishkitu. ‘(- 
Masabih, entitled “Babu ’l-Asami,” book 
xxii. ch. viii, from which are extracted the 
following traditional 
mad :— 

“The best names in the sight of God are 
‘Abdi ‘Wlah (the servant of Gud), ‘Abdu 'r- 
Rahman (the servant of the Merciful One).” 

“You must not name your slaves Yasar 
fabundance), Habah (gain), Najih (prospe- 
rous), Aflehk (felicitous), bocausa if you ask 
after one of these your domestic servants, 
and he bo not present, the negative reply will 
express that abundance, or gain, or prospe- 
rity, or felicity, are not in your dwelling.” « 

“The vilest name you can give a human 
being is Maliku ‘l-Amlak, or-‘ King of Kings.’ 
ere no one can be sueh bat God Hin- 
self.” 

“You must not say to yonr slaves, ‘My 
slave,’ or * My slave girl,’ for all vour slaves 
are God’s, but say, ‘My boy,’ or ‘My’ girl,” or 


‘My youth.’ or - My lass.” And a slave must. 


not say to his master, Ya Labbil (dc. My 
Lord!), but he may say to him Yo Saryidi! 
(My Chief!).” 

© Call your children after your Prophet (7.e, 
Muhaminad), but the names God likes best 
are ‘Abdu Vilah (servant of God), “Abdu ‘r- 
Ktahman, and the nest best uaimes are Haris 
(uusbandman), and Auman (high-minded). 
The worst of names is Harb (ewnity), or 


Murrah (bitterness).” [Heb. pq yy, soe Ruth 


4,20.) -. 

Shuraih ibn Hani’ relates that his father 
came to the Prophet with his tribe, and the 
Prophet heard them calling him Abu ‘l- 
Hukam. When the Prophet said, “ Why do 
you call him so? AHakam, *Puler, is an 
attribute of God.” And ihe Prophet ordered 


him to. catl himself Abi Shurach. te. the 


father of Shuraik, bis eldest son, 

Modified, soroewhat, by these iujunctions of 
the Prophet, Muhammadan names have still 
continued, to be ordered amongst learned 
Muslims according te the ancient custom of 
Arabia, Persons-ave often named— 

(1) By a singlé name, as Mubammad, Misa. 
(Moses), Da'td (David), Ibrahim (Abraham), 
Hasan, Ahmad. 

(2) As the father or mether of certain 
persons, 2.g. Abi Da’iid, the father of. David ; 
or Ummn Salimah, the mother of Salimah. ~ 

(8) As the son of a certain one eg. Ibn 
‘Umar, the son of ‘Umar; Ibn‘Abbas, the son 
of Abhas, &e, 

(4) By a combination of. words, eg. Naru 
'd-din, “Wight of Religion”; ‘Addn Nhth, 
“ Servant of Gud.” 

(5) By © niekname of tarmless significa- 
tion, ey. Abu Hurairah, “the kitten’s 
father” 


(G) By the trade or protossion. eg. «l- 


sayings of Mnham-_ 
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Manstir al-Hallaj; Mansi the dresser of 
cotten. 

(7) By the name of his birth-place. ag. 
al- Bukhari, the native of Bukhirat. 

These rules, guiding the nomenclature of 
the Arahians, give a strange sound to western 
ears in thé names of celebrated authors. Far 
instance, the celebrated compiler of the chief 
book of authentic traditions is knewn as“ Abu 
‘Abdi'llah, Muhammad, iba Ismail ihn Ibrahim 
thn Mughiruhal-Jusfi,al- Bukhari, which means 
that his name is Mubamiaad and that he 13 
the father of @ son named ‘Abdu ‘Hah, and 
that his own father’s name was Isma‘il, the 
son of Ibrahim, the son of Mughirah. of the 
tribe of Ju‘fi, and that he himseif was bern in 
Bekhira. 

Arabic names have undergone strange 
modifications when brought in contact with 
western languayes, e.g. Averrods, the phile: 
sopuer, is a corraptien of Zon Rashid; Avi 
cenna, cf fon Sind; Ackmet, the Sultan. c 
Ahmad; Amurath, of al-Murad; Saladin, th 
celebrated warriar of the twelth century, o 
the Arabic Saldhu ‘d-din, “the peace of reli: 
gion.” 


an-NAML (j+3'). “The Ants.” 
The title of the xxvuth Sirah of the Qur'an, 
in the-18th verge of whicb fhe word occurs. 
“They came upon the valley of the ants. 


NAMDS (cay). The angel, 
spirii, or being, which Waragah is releied ta 
have said appeared to Moses, See Sahthn /l- 
Bukkort, p. 3, where it is said, when Munaw- 
mad told Waraqah, the Jow, what re hud seen 
on Mount Hird’, Waraqah exclaimed. Ir is 
the Ndmis who appeared from God to 
Moses.” , 

‘Abdu ’l-Haqq sayy Namiis means one wie 
can take knowledge of the secret thoughts of 
aman,-and is used in coytradistiaction to the 
woud /asis, “a spy,” who seoks to knaw the 
evil deeds of another. 

According to the Kitabu ‘t-Ta'rifat, it is 
the law of God. 

Mr, Emanvet Deutsch says: * The @nias is & 
hermaphrodite in words. It is Arabic and also 
Greek. Itis Talmudic. Itis,in the firstinstance, 
VG)L08) ‘law, that which by ‘custom and 
cemmon consent’ has vecome so. In Txl- 
mudic phraseology: it stands for the Thorah 
or Revealed Law. In Arabic it further 
means one who communicates a secre: mies- 
sage. And all these different significations 
were conveyed by Waraqeh to Mubarmad.” 
(Literary Remains, p. 73.) 

Lhe word namis occurs in the ethical work 
known as the AkAlaq-i-Jalah, inthe foliowing 
passage :— 

“ The maintenance of equity, then, is rea- 
lised by three things: (1) The ‘holy institute 
of God, (2) The equitable Prince, (3) Money, 
or, a8 the old philosophers laid 1 down, the 
foremost ydsos is the institute, the second 
vopos is the Prince who conforms to the 
institute (for religion and- government are: 
twins); and the Hurd ygywog is money (vopog 
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in their language meaning discipline and cor- 
rection). Thus the institute or greatest ar- 
bitrator is obeyed of all; to this even the 
Prince or secondary arbitrator is botud to 
conform. While the third arbitrator, which 
is money, should be invariably under the 
authority of the second, which is the Prince. 
An intimation of this principle we have in 
the Qur'an, Siira lvii. 25: “ We have sent 
down the book, and the balance along with 
it, that man might stand by the right. and we 
have sent down steel (hadid), wherein is 
mighty power and advantages to man” The 
book in this passage alludes to the institute ; 
the balance to that which tests the quanti- 
ties of things, in fact any instrument for as- 
certaining the value of heteregeneeus objects 
(money being such an one), and stee] to the 
sword, which is grasped by the might of the 
wrath-exerting doom-pronouncing Prince,” 
(Akhlag-t-Jalali, Thompson's ed., p. 127.) 


NAQL SAHIH (gene J8). “Cor 


rect relation.” A term used-for 4 Hadis, or 


NAQL SAHIH 


NASAB 


tradition, related by a person of authority. 
[TRADITIONB. ] 

an-NAQSHBANDIYAH (&1+a3). 
An ascetic order of Faqirs, the followers of 
Khwajah Pir Muhammad Nagshband. They 
are a very numerous sect, and perform the 
Zikr-i-Khafi. or silent religious devotion 
described in the article on zIKR. 

NAQUS (St). A thin oblong 
piece of wood, which is beaten with a flexible 
vod. called wabil (Jen); used by the Chris- 
tians of Muhammad’s time to summon the 
people to worsbip. At first “ the Compamons” 
suggested either 2 lighted fire or the nagus as 
the call to prayer, but Muhammad decided 
upon the azan. (Mishkat, book iv. ch. v¥. 
pt. i.) This method of calling Christian 
people to prayer still exists in some Greek 
monasteries, and was seen and illustrated by 
fhe Hon. R. Curzon in 1833 (Vistts to the 
Monasteries of the Lavant). It is called the 
simandro (cipayépo) and is generally, beaten 
by one of the monks. [Azan.] 
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THE NAQUS AS USED IN A MONASTERY 


an-NAR (,'), *‘ the fire,” occurs 
in the Qur'an very frequently for hell, e.g. 
Sirah ii. 22: “ Fear the fire whose fuel is men 
and stones.” 

All Sunni commentators understand. the 
fire of hell in its literal sense. (ee al- 
Baizawi on the above verse.) But Sufi 
writers understand it to he merely figurative. 


NARAWA (\y6). “Unlawful.” 
A Persian word for those things which are 
expressly forbidden by the Qur’an and Hadis. 
It corresponds with the Arabie Haram. 
[EAw.] 

AN-NAS = (cab3)- 

The title of the last Sirah of the Qur‘aa. 


“ Mankind.” | 


The word occurs in this Sfirah, and is the 
last word in the Qur’an, “from genii and 
men, 


NASA’ (3). “To omit:”? A 
term used in the Qur'an for the system of 
intercalation of the year practised by the 
ancient Arabs, and which was abolished in 
the Qur’an, a ix. 87.) [INTERCALATION 
OF THE YEAR. 


_NASAB (5). Family, race, 
lineage. The term, in its legal sense, is 
generally restricted to the descent of a child 
from his father, but it is sometimes applied 
to descent from the mother, and is generally 
employed in w larger sense to embrace other 


AN-NASA’I 
relationships. (Baillie’s Dig. Muh. Law, 
Pp. 889, 


AN-NASA’I (ft). “Sunanu 
*n-Nasa’i,” or al-Mujtaba ds selected), a 
name given to the collection of traditions by 
Abii ‘Abdi’r-Rahman Abmad an-Nasai: Born 
A.H. 215, died a.m. 308. He first compiled alarge 
collection of traditions called the Sunanu ’l- 
Kubré, but he afterwards revised the whole 
and admitted only those traditions which 
were of authority. This collection (Sunanu 
*s-Sughra) is one of the Kutubu. ’s-Settah, or 
“six (correct) books.” [?RapITIONS.] 


NASARA (30), pl. of Nasran 
Nazarenes. The name given to professors 
of the Christian faith, both in the Qur’an and 
the Traditions, and also in the theological 
works of the Muhammadans. Christians are 
never called either ‘Isawi or Masihi, in Mu- 
hammadan books -vritten before the existence 
of modern missions ; these titles having been 
applied to Christians by our own mission- 
aries. [OHRISTIANITY. ] 


NASIKH (@). “One who can- 
eels.” A term used tor a verse or sentence 
of the Qur’an or. Hadis, which abrogates a 
previous one. The one abrogated being 
called mansukh. [QuR’AN.] 


NASR (,). One of the idols of 
ancient Arabia, mentioned in the Qur’an, 
Strah Ixxi. 28. It was an idol which, as its 
name implies, was worshipped under the form 


of un cogle. 

an-NASR (,e3\). “Help.” The 
title of the cxth Sirah of the Qur’an, in the 
first verse of which the word occurs: “ When 


there comes God’s help and victory.” 


NASS (ve). .“ A demonstration.” 
A legal term used for the express law of the 
Qur’an or. Hadis. 


NASS-I-KARIM (p25 ues). “ Gra- 
cious revelation.” A title given to the 
Qur'an, 


NASUH (ey4) “ Sincere in friend- 
ship or repentance.” In the latter sense the 
word occurs once in the Qnur’an, Sirah lzvi. 
8: “O Believers! turn to God with the turn- 
ing of true repentance.” 


NASUT (,-¥). “Human nature.” 
A term used by the Sifis to express the 
natural state of everv man before he enters 
upon the mystic journey. They say the law 
has been specially revealed for the guidance 
of people in this condition, but that the law is 
not necessary for the higher states. [su¥1.} 


NAUHAH (4) ‘(Lamentations 
for the dead.” The employment of paid 
mourners is forbidden by the Sunni law, for 
Aba Sa‘idv 'l-Kbudri says “The Prophet 
cursed both the paid mourner and him that 
listened to her lamentations.” (Mishkat, book 
v. ch viii. pt. 2.) 
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NAU ROZ (59) $3). “New Year’s 
Day.” Chiefly observed amongst the Per- 
sians. In Persia it isa day of great festivity. 
It is observed the first day after the sun has 
crossed the vernal equinox, and the festivities 
last for a week or more. 


NAWA’IB (~My), pl of na ibah: 
« Adversities.” A legal term used for any 
special tax levied by the sovereign of a 
country. The ruling of the Sunni law regard- 
ing it is as follows :— 

“Tf it extend-only to what is just (such as 
exactions for digging a canal, for the wages 
of safe guards, for the equipment of an army 
to fight against the infidels, for the release of 
Muslim captives, or for the digging of a ditch, 
the mending of a fort, or the construstion of 
a bridge), the tax is lawful in the opinion of 
the whole of our doctors. But if it extend 
to exactions wrongfully imposed, that is, to 
such as tyrants extort from their subjects, in 
that case, concerning the validity of security 
for it, there is a difference of opinion amongst 
our modern doctors.” (Hamilton’s Hidayah, 
yol. fi, p. 694.) 


NAZARENES. [wasara.] 
an-NAZIAT (wlej3t), “Those 


who tear out.” The title of the Lxxrxth 
Surah of the Qur’dn, which opens with the 
verse, “By those whe tear out violently,” 
referring to the Angel of Death and his 
assistants, who tear away the souls of the 
wieked violently, and gently release the souls 
of the good 


AN-NAZIB (yatt), A Jewish 
tribe residing in the vicinity of al-Medinah, 
and known as the Bani ’n-Nazir, or Nadhir. 
They are celebrated in Muhammadan history, 
as having accepted the Prophet's mission 
after the battle of Badr. but when he met 
with reverses at Uhud they fersook him, hut 
they were afterwards defeated by the Pro- 
phet and exiled, rome to Khaibar, and some 
to Hira’. They were the occasion of the 
Lixth Stirah of the Qur’an, knowa, as the 
Suratu ’l-Hashy, or “ Chaptez of Emigration.” 
(See al-Bazzawi in loco.) 


“ Yows and oblatious.” These are given in 
the name of God, or in the name of the Pro. 
phet, or in the name of some Muslim saint. 
[vows. } 


NEBUCHADNEZZAR.  (suKer 
NASBAR. | 

NECKLACE. Arabic giladah 
(805). The wearing of necklaces 


(among men) ir forbidden in the Hadia 
(Mishkat, Arabie edition, vol. ii. 5), although 
it is a custom very common amongst the 
Musalmans of India. 


NEGUS. [wasasut.] 
NEHEMIAH. Not mentioned in 


the Qur’an or in Muslim commentaries. But 
the following legend given in the Qur'an 
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Surah ii 261; seems to have its origin in the | 
circuit made. by Neheraiah (Neh. ii. 13):— | 
“last thou considered hzm who-passed: by 
acity which had beon Jaid in ruins. ‘ How,’ 
said he, ‘ aball God zive life to this city, after 
she hath been dead?’ And God caused him 
to die for an hundred years, and then raised 
him to life, And God said, ‘Tlow jong hast | 
thou waited?’ He said, ‘1 have waited a | 
day or part of a day.’ He said, ‘Nay. thou 
hast waited an hundred yetrs. Look on thy | 
food and thy drink; they are not corrupted: | 
and look on thine. ass; we would make thee | 
aisign note men: And look on the hones of | 
thine ass, how we will raise them, then clothe 
them with flesh.” And when this was shown 
to him, be said, ‘I acknowledge that God 
hath power to do all things.’” 
The-commontators, al-Kamalan, say it was 


NEIGHBOHRS 


either Jeremiah, or Khizr, or Ezekiel. i 


NEIGHBOURS. Arabic jar (,\s), 
pl. jirdx., ‘The Sunnis hold that newhbours 
aye those who worsbip in the same mosque, 
but some Shi‘ah doctors say that a ncighbour 
is anyone whose house is within forty cubits, | 
whilst others maintain that the term extends 
to all the oceupants of forty houses on either 
side. (Buillie’s Digest, Sunni Code, p. 579; 
im, Code, p. 216.) 

A neighbour has the next right of pre-_ 
eraption toa partner in the sale and purchase 
of honses and lands. (fiddayah, vol. iii. | 
p. 562.) 

‘The rights of a neighbour in ease of the. 
salo of property, are established by the Mu- | 
hammadan jaw, for the Prophet has said 
that the neighbour of a house has a superior 
right to the purchose of that house (z.e. next 
to immediate relatives), and the neighbour of | 
lands has a prior claim to the purchase of 
those lands, and if he be. absent, the seller 
must wait his return, (Hdayak, vol. iv. 
p. 562.) 

Muslims are enjoined in the Qur'an (Strah 
iv, 40) to be kindto their neighbours. In the | 
Traditions, it is said that Muhammad was | 
so frequently advised by the angel Gabriel 
to order his people to be kind to their 
neighbours, that he almost imagined that. he 
(the angel) wished to make neighbours heirs 
to each other. If is also related that the 
Propket said, “He is not a perfect Muslim 
whe eats to his full and leaves his neighbour 
bungry.” 

Abn Hurairah says that a man onee said to 
the Prophet, There is 2 woman who wor- 
sbips God a great deal. but she is very abu- 
sive to hev aeighbours.”’ And the Prophet 
said © She will be in tke fire.” The man ther 
said, ‘But there is another woman who wor- 
ships little and gives but little in alms, but 
she does not annoy her neighbours with her 
tougue?” The Prophet said, “* She will be in 
Paradise.” -(Alishkat, book xxii, ch. xy.) 


NESTOR. Arabic Nastiir (js). 
A Christian movk who resided in Syria, who 
is said to have borne witness to Muharomad. 
The legend is not accepted by Sunni writers, 
and Sir William Muir (Life of Mahomet, new 


NESTOR 


ed., p, 21), says it is to be ejected as a 
puerile fabrication. It is, however, believed 
by the Shi‘ahs, ond the fcllowing is the story 
as given ib the Shi‘ah work entitled the 
Haydtu ’l-(ulib, on the supposed authority 
of Abii Talib, Muhammad's uncle :— 

“As we approached Sham (Syria),” conti- 
rued Abutaliby, Tsaw the houses of that coun- 
try in motion, and light abore the hrightness 
of the sun beaming from them. The crowd 
tkat ecllected to see Mohammed, that Yusoot 
of Misree perfection, made the Bazars im- 
passable wherever we went, and so loud were 


‘exclamations at his beauty and excellence 


altogether, that the sound reached the fron- 
tiers of Shim. Every monk and learned 
mau came to sea him. The wisest of the 
wise’ among the people of the Book, who was 
calléd Nestoor. visited him, and for three 
days was in his company without speaking a 
word. At the close of the third day. appa- 
vontly overwhelmed with emotion, he came 
near and walked around the Prophet, upon 
which I said unte him, ‘O monk what do you 
want of the child?’ He said, ‘1 wish te 
know his name.’ I told him it was Moham- 
med-bin-Abdullah. At the mention of the 
name the monk's colour changed, and he 
requested to be allowed to see the shoulders 
of the Prophet. Noe sooner did he hehold the 
seal of prophecy [SEAL OF PROPHECY], than 
he cast himself down, kissed it, and wept, 
saying, ‘Carry back this sun of propbecy 
quickly to the place of his nativity. Verily, 
if you had known what enemies he haa here. 
you would net have brought him with you.’ 
The learned man continued his visit to the 


, Prophet, treated him with the greatest reve- 


rence, and when we left the country gave 
him a shirt as a memento of his friendship. I 
carried Mohammed home with the> atmost 
expedition, and when the news of our happy 
veturn reached Mokkah, great and. small 
came out to weleome the Prophet. except 
Abujalil, who was intoxicated and ignerant 
of the event.” , 
_ Other traditions respecting this journey 
into Syria inform us that many more 
miracles attended it. Savage animals and 
birds of the air rendered the most obseqaious 
homage to the Prophet. And when the party 
reached the bfizars of Busra they met a- 
corupany of monks, who immediately changed. 
colour. aa if their faces had been rubbed over 
with saffron, while their bodies shook ag in an 
ague. “ They besought us to visit their chief in 
their great church. We replicd, What have yon 
to do with us? On which they said, What harm 
is there in your coming to our place of wor- 
ship? Accordingly we went with them, they 
supposing that Mohammed was in our com- 
pany, and entered a very large and lofty 
church, where we saw their groat wise man 
sithug among his disciples with a book in 
his hand. After looking at the book -and 
scrutinizing us, he said to his poople, “You. 
have aecomplished uothing, the object. of our 
inquiry ts not here’ He then asked who 
we were, to which we replied that we were 
Koraysh ‘Of what family of that trite 7? 


NEW NOON 


he further demanded. We answered that we 
were .of the Benee Abdulshoms. He then 
demanded if there was ro other person be- 
longing to our party besides those present. 
We told him there was a youth of the Benee 
Hashim belonging to our company, who was 


called the orphan grandson of Abdulmutalid.' 


On hearing this he shrieked, nearly swooned 
away, sprang up and cried, * Alas! alas! the 
Nasaraneo religion is ruined!” He then 
leaned on his eresier and fell into profound 
thought for a long time, with eight of his 
patriarchs and disciples standing around 
bim. At last he said,‘ Oan you show me that 
youth?’ We answered in the affirmative. 
“He then accompanied us to the bazar, 
where we found the Prophet, with light beam- 
ing from the radiant moon of his face, and 
@ great crowd of people around him, who 
‘had been attracted by his extraordinary 
beatity, and were buying his goods at the 
highest prices, while they solid their own to 
him at the cheapest rate. With the view of 
proving the knowledge of the wise man, we 
pointed out another individual as the object 
of his inquiry, but presently he recognised the 
Prophet himself, and shouted, ‘ By the trath 
of the Lord Meseeh. I have found him!’ and 
overpowered with emotion, camo and kissed 
his -blessed head, saying, * Thou art holy!’ 
He then asked Mohammed many things con- 
cerning himself, all of which he satisfactorily 
answered. The wise man affirmed that if be 
were to live in tho time of Mohammed’s 
prephecy, he would fight for him in the 
cause of truth, declaring that whoever cbeyed 
him wonid gain everlasting life, and whoever 
rejected him would die eternal death.” (Mer- 
vick’s translation of Llayatu ’l-Quliub, p. 64.) 


NEW MOON. Avrabie Hilal (j). 
The term is used for the first three days of 
the new moon. 


NEW TESTAMENT. Arabic al- 
‘Ahdu ’l-Jadid (esd) sali). There 
is no evidence in the Qur’an, or in the Tradi- 
tions, that Muhammad had ever seen, or was 
acquainted with, the New Testament. The 
Christian scriptures are spoken cf in the 
Qur’an as the Jnjil, ebaryyéAtov, ‘which was 
given to Jesus”; by which Muhanumadains 
understand a complete book somewhat similar 
to the Qur’an. Sec Sirah lv. 27; “We 
caused our Apostles to follow in their foot- 
steps (i.e. of Noah and Abraham), and We 
caused Jesus the son of Mary to follow them, 
and We gave him the /nji/, and Wo put into 
the hearts of those who followed him kind- 
ness and compassion; but as to the monastic 
life, they invented it themselves.” The only 
New Testament characters mentioned by name 
inthe Qur’an are Jesus, Mary, Zacharias, John, 
and Gabriel, and there is no direct reference 
to the Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, nor to the miracles or parables of 
Jesus. This is all the more remarkable, 
because the Old Testament history and its 
leading characters, are frequently mentioned 
in the Qui’an. [INJIL. CHRISTIANITY. | © 
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NEW YEAR. [navroz.] 
NICKNAME. Arabic nabaz (535), 


pl anbdz. The calling of “nieknames is for- 
bidden in the Qur'an, Sirah xlix. 11: «O 
Believers, let not men laugh men to scorn who 
haply may be better then themselves. Neither 
let women iangb women to scorn, who haply 
may be better than themselves. Neither de- 
fame one another, nor call one anothor by 
nicknames.” 

This ‘verse is said to have been given when 
Safiyah, one of the Prophet's wives, com- 
plained that she had been taunted by the 
other women with her Jewish origin. Muhani- 
mad answered her, ‘‘Canst thou not say, 
‘Aaron is my father, Moses is my uncle, and 
Muhammad is my hushand.’” (See al-Beizawi. 
m loco.) 


NIFAQ (s\#). Hypocrisy, or pro. 
fessing with the lips to believe and hiding 
infidelity in one’s heart. (Kitabu ‘i-Tasrifaé, 
an. loro.) 


NIFAS ((»\8). The condition of a 
woman after the birth of a child, during 
which period she is unclean and is not per- 
mitted. to perform the usnal prayers. Ac- 
cording to the Sunnis, it is a peried of forty 
days, but according to the Shi‘ahs, only ten. 


NIGHT JOURNEY OF MU- 
HAMMAD. [au‘rag.] 

NIGHT _PRAYERS. Arabic 
saldtu ‘t-layl (joi See), or saldtu ’t- 
tahajjud (dees oe), From eight 
to twelve rak‘ahk prayers recited during the 
night, in addition to the witr prayers, which 
consist of an odd namber of rak‘ahs. These 
prayers are Sunnah, 7.2. established eccording 
to the enustom of the Prophet, bat they are 
voluntary acts of devotion. (Mishkat, book 
iy. ch. xxxii.)’ 

NIK AH (cS). A word which, in 
its literal. sense signifies eenjuncticn, but 
which in the language of the law implies the 
marriage contract, [MARRIAGE.] 


NIMROD. Arabic Numrid (cyys). 
Heb. F793, All Muhammadan com- 


mientatcrs say he was the son of, Canazan 
(Kan‘an). and not, as stated in Genesis x. &, 
the son of Cush. . 

He is referred to inthe Qur’én in the fol- 
lowing passage :— 

‘Strah ii. 260: “ Hast thou not thought on 
him who disputed with Abraham about his 
Lord, because God had given him the king- 
dom? When Abraham said, * My Lord is He 
who maketh alive and causeth to die:’ He 
said, ‘Jt is I who make alive and cause to 
dio!* Abraham said, ‘Since God bringeth 
the sun from the East, do thou, then bring it 
from the West.’ The infidel was confounded ; 
for God guideth not the evil doers.” 

Sirah xzi. 68, 69: ‘They. said: * Burn 
him, and como to the succour of your gods; 
if ye will do anything at all,’ -We said,*O 
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fire! be thon cold, and to Abrabam a 
safety 1’” 

Tho Rabbins make Nimrod to have been 
the persecutor of Abraham (comp. Targ. Jon. 
on Gon. xv. 7; Tr. Baya Bathra, fol. 9le.: 
Maimon. More Nevochim, iii. 29; Weil, Le- 
genden, p. 74), and the Muhammadan coz- 
mentators say, that by Nimrod’s order 4 
large epace was inclused at Kiss, and fillea 
with a vast quantity of wood, which being 
get on fire, burned ao fiercely that none dared 
to venture near it; then they bound Abra- 
ham, and putting him into an engine (which 
some suppose to. have been of the Devil's 
invention), shot him inte the midst of the 
fire, from which he was preserved by the 
angel Gabriel, who was sent to his assistance, 
the fire burning only the cords with. which 
he was beund. They add that the fire, 
having miraculously lost its heat in respect 
to Abraham, became an odoriferous air, and 
that the pile changed to a pléasant meadow, 
though it raged so furiously otherwise, that, 
according to some writers, about two thou- 
sand of the idolaters were consumed by it. 

This stury seems to have had no other 
foundation than that passage of Moses, where 
God is said to have brought Abrakam out of 
Ur of the Chaldees, misunderstood: which 
word the Jews, the most trifling interpreters 
of scripture, and some moderns who have fol- 
lowed them, have translated out of the fire 
of the Chaldees ; taking the word Ur, not for 
the proper name of 2 city, as it really is, but 
for an appellative signifying “ fire.” However, 
it is a fable of some antiquity, and credited 
not only by the Jaws, but by several of the 
eastern Christians; the twenty-fifth of the 
second Kanan, or January, being set apart in 
the Syrian calendar for the commemoration 
of Abraham’s being cast inte the fire. 

Tho Jews alse mention some other perse- 
eutions which Abraham underwent on account 
of his religion, particularly a ten years’ im- 
arenes some saying he was imprisoned 

y Nimrod, and others by his father Torah. 
Some tell us that Nimrod, on seeing this 
miraculous deliverance from his palace, tried 
out that he would make an offering to the 
God of Abraham; and that he accordingly 
sacrificed four thousand kine. But if ho evar 
relented, he soon relapsed into his former in- 
fidelity, for he built a tower that he might 
ascend to heaven.to see Abraham’s God, 
which being overthrown, still persisting in his 
design, he would be carvied to heaven ina 
chest borne by four monstrous birds; bat 
after wandering for some time through the air, 
he fell down on a mountain with such force 
that he made it shake, whereto (as some fancy) 
a passage in the Qur'an alludes (Sirah xiv, 
47), which may be trahslated, “ Although their 
contrivances be such as to make the moun- 
tains tremble.” Nimrod, disappointed in his 
design of making war with God, turns his 
arms against Abraham, who being a great 
rince, raised forces to defend himself; but 

. dividing Nimrod’s subjeote, and confound- 
ing their language, deprived him of the greater 
part of his people, and plagued those who 
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| Verily I fear for.you, 
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adhered to him by swarms. of gnats, which 
destroyed almost all of them; and one of 
those gnats having entered into the nostril, or 
ear, of Nimrod, penetrated to one of the mem- 
branes of his brain, where growing bigger 
every day, it gave him such intolerable pain 
that he was obliged to cause his head to be 
beaten with 2 maljlet, in order to procure 
soms oase, which torture he suffered four 
hundred years; God being willing to punish 
by one of the smallest of his creatures him 
who insolently boasted himself to be lord of 
alt. A Syrian calendar places the death of 
Nimrod, «9 if the time were well known, on 
the 8tb of Tamiiz, or July. (See Sale’s- 
Koran; D’flerbelot’s Bibl. Orient.; ai-Bai- 
zawis Com.) 


NINAWA. (csp3). [NINEVEH | 

NINEVEH. Arabic Ninawya 
(eps). Heb. DI, Not mentioned 
by name in the Quran, but accerding to al- 
Baigawi itis the city of “a hundred thousand 


persons, or even more,” to whem Jonah was 
sent. See Qur'an, Sirah xxxvii. 147. 


AN-NISA (elt)...  “* Women.” 
The title of the ryth Stirah of the Qur'an, in 
the first verss.of which the word occurs, and 
which treats to a great extent the subject of 
women. 


NISAB (+5). An estate or pro- 
perty for which zakdt, or legal alms, must be 
paid. {zaxar.] 


NIYAH (43). A vow; intention; 
purpose. A term used for ihe vow or decla- 
ration of the intention to perform prayers. 
‘I have purposed to effer up to God only 
with a sincere heart this morning (or, as the 
case may be), with my face Qiblah-wards 
two €or, as the case may be) rak‘ab prayers 
farz (sunnah, nafl, or witr). Tt is aiso used by 
@ Muslim about to perform the pilgrimage or 
the month’s fast. The formula is necessary te 
render anact of devotion acceptable. [TRAYER. ] 


NIYAZ-I-ALLAH (a8 33). A 


Persian term tor offerings in the namie of God. 


NIYAZ-I-RASUL (jp) jes). A 
Persian term for offerings in the name of 
the Prophet. 


NOAH. Arabic Néh (et). Heb. 
ms , “« prophet te whom Mchammadans 


give the Kalimah, or title, of Nahiyu lah, 
“the Prophet of God.” He is not supposed 
to have been the inspired author of “a Book.” 

The tollowing is the account given of him 
and of the flood in the Qur'an (with Mr. 
Lane’s annotations in italics: see second 
edition, by Mc. Stanley Lane-Poole) :-— 

“We formerly sent Noah unto his people, 
saying, Verily 1 am unto you a plain admo- 
nisher that ye worship not {any} but God, 

: af ye worship any other 
the punishment of an inictive ie a this 
world and the world to come.—But the chiefs 


NOAH 


who disbeligved among his people replied, 
We see thee not to be other then a man, 
like unto us; and we seo not auy to have 
foliowed thee excopt the meanest of ua, 
as the weavers and the cobblers, at first thought 
(or rashly), nor do we sve you to have any 
excellence above us: nay, we imagine yon to 
be liars in your edaim to the apostolic commis- 
ston. Uo said, O my people, teil me, if. I have 
an evident proof from my Lord and He hath 
bestowed on me mercy (the gifi of prophecy) 
from Himself which is hidden from you, shall 
wo compel you to receive it when ye are 
averse thereto? We connoi do so. And, O 
my people, I ask not of you any riches for 
it; namely, for delivering my message. My 
reward is not due from any but God; and I 
will not drive away those who heve believed 
as ye have commanded me [because they are 
poor people}. Verily they shall meet thair 
Lord at the resurrection, and He will recom- 
pense them, and will exact jor them [repara- 
tion} from those who have treated them with 
injustice, and driven them away. But 1 see 
you [to be} a people who are ignorant of the 
end of your case. And, O my people, who 
will defend mo against God if I drive them 
away? Wili ye not then consider? And I 
do not say unto you, I have the treasures of 
God: nor [do I say], I know the things un- 
seen; nor do [{ say, Verily [ am an-angel; 
nor do I say, of those whom your oyes con- 
temn, God will by no means bestow on them 
good: (God best knoweth what is in their 
minds :) verily I should-in that case be [one] 
of the offenders.—-They replied, O Noah, thou 
hast disputed with us and multiplisd disputes 
with as: now bring upon us that puntshment 
‘wherewith thon threatenest us, if thou be of 
those that speak truth. He said, Ouly God 
will bring it upon you, if He please to hasten 
tt unto you; for tt is Ais affair, not mine; 
and ye shall not escape God: nor wiil my 
counsel profit you, if I desire to- counsel you, 
if God. desire to lead you into error. He is 
your Lord; and cnto Him shall ye be brought 
back.” (Sirah xi. 27-36.) 

“ And it was said by revelation unto Noah, 
Verily there shall not ‘believe of thy people 
[any] but they who have already believed ; 
therefore be not grieved for that which thoy 
have done,” (Stirah xi. 38.) 

“ And he uttered an imprecation upon them, 
saytng,O my Lord, leave not upen the earth 
any one of the unbelievers; for if Thon leave 
them, they will lead Thy servants into error, 
and will not beget [any] but a wicked, un- 
grateful [offspring]. O my Lord, forgive ine 
and my parents (for they were believers), arid 
whomsgever entereth my house (my ubade, or 
my place of worship), being a believer, and 
the believing men, and the belleving women, 
(to the day of resurrection,) and add not to the 
offenders [aught] save destruction.” (Surah 
‘xxi. 27 "28.) ; 

“ And God answered his, prayer, and said, 
Construct the ark in our sight and according 
to our revelation, and speak not unto Me con- 
cerning those who have offended, to beg Me 
not to destroy them; for they [shall be] 
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drowned, And he constructed the ark; and 
wheuaver 4 company of his people passed by 
him, they derided him. He said, If ye de- 
ride us, we will deride you, like as ye deride, 
when we are saved and ye are drowned, and ye 
shall know on whom shall come a punishment 
which shall render him vile, and whom shall 
befall a lasting punishment. [Thus he was 
exaplayed] catil when Our decree for their 
destruction came to pass, and the baker’s oven 
overflowed with water ( for this was a signal 
unto Noah), We said, Carry into it (that. ts, 
into the ark) of every pair, male and female, 
of cach of these descriptions, two (and tt ts 
retated that God assembled for Noah. the wild 
beasts and the birds and other creatures, and he 
proceeded to put his hands upon each kind, and 
his right hand fell always upon the male, and 
his left upon the female,and he carried them 
into the ark), and ‘thy family (excepting him 
upon whom the sentence of destruction hath 
already been pronounced, namely; Noah's 
wife, and his son Conaan: but Shem and Hain. 
and Japheth and thetr three wives he took), 
and those who-have believed; but there be- 
lieved not with him save a few: ‘they were stx 
men and their wives: and it is satd that all who 
were in the ark were ei ty, aly of whom were 
men and half women. And Noah said, Embark 
ye therein. In the name of God [be] ite 
course and its mooring. Verily my Lord is 
very forgiving [and] merciful—And it moyed 
along with them amid waves like mountaihs , 
and Noah ealled unto his son, Canaan, who 
was apart from the urk,O my child, embark 
with us, and be not with the uanbelievera! 
He replied. I will betake me to a mountain 
which will secure me from the water. [Noab} 
said, There is nought that will secure to-day 
from the decree of God [any] bat him on 
whom He hath mercy. And the waves inter- 
yened between theni; so he bceame [one] ef 
the drowned. And it was said, earth 
swallow up thy water (whereupon it drank i. 
up, except what had descended from heaven, 
which became rivers and seas), and, O heaven, 
cezse from raining ;-—and the water abated, 
and the decree was fulfilled, and it (namely, 
the ark), rested on El-Joodee (a mountain of 
El-Jezeereh, near El-Mésil); and it was said, 
Perdition to the offending people!” (Sitrah 
xi. 39.--46,) : 

“And Noab called upon his Lord, and 
said, O my Lord, verily my son is of my 
family, and Thou hast promised me to save 
them, and verily Thy promise is true, ard 
Thou. art the most just of thosa who exer- 
cise-judgizent. God replied, O Noah, verily 
he is not of thy family who should be saved, or 
of the people of thy religion Verily it (namely. 
thine asking Me to save him) is not a righiteous 
act; for he was an unbeliever, and there ts 
no safety for tle unbelievers ; therefore ask 
not of Me that wherein theu hast no know- 
ledge. I admonish theo, lest tLou bheeome 
[one] of the ignorant.—Noak said, O my 

ord, | beg Thee to preserve me from asking 
Thee that wherein I bave no knowledge: and 
if Thou do not forgrve me and havo werey 
upon me, J shall be of those who suffer. loss. 
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—it was sud, U Noah, descend from the ark, 
with peace frem Us, and blessings, apon thee 
and upon peoples [that sbali praceed | from 
those who are with thee in the ark (that is, 
thelr believing posterity); but poopies (that 
shall procesdy from Thode who wre with, thee 
We will seni to enjey the provisions of this 
world; then a painint punishment chall he- 
tall them from Us, t% the world to come; they 
being unbetieners,” Catrah xi, 47-00.) 
“ Vhe cops ntator, al-Baizé wi 
Noah wont tute the ark on the tenta ot 
and came out of ik outherenth of Muherram ; 
which theretore becume a 14sb; so that tue 
vholetime of Neab’s being in the ark, 2 
ing to hi, was six months; and that Noah 
was two veors im balding the ark. whieh was 
framed of Todian plane-tre that tf was 
disided inte three stories, cf which the lewer 
was designed for the beasts, ine middie one 
for the men and women, and the upper for 
the birds; and the men were separsted from 
the women by the body of Adam, which S Joah 
hari takesi inte the ark. 


eo Greek vduos, [NAMUS, | 
NOSE, Cutting off. There is re- 


taliation for eae off w DUSe: aA Nose for a 
unse. (Heidyah, vol, iv. p. 294. } 


NUBUWAE Ost). of Prophecy.’ 
The office or work of a nohi or prophet. 
[2XOPRETS. | 


NUH its). [Noad.] 
an-NUJABA’ (cloedl), the pl. of 


Nepb. + The Excellent ones.” According bo 
the Siifis, forty saintly characters who alw rays 


wxist ou earth for the benesit of its people. 


5 


(See Kastehafu l-Lstiahat ry foc.) [appan. | 


NUMAN (pio). The name of 
several of the Kings of Bara’, Nusada V. is 
celebrated in tke annals ef the history of 
Arybia, because oie reign approached close 

upon the rise of Tsim, and he was th: 2 patron 
of several poets of renawn, who have cety- 
brated his name. (See Muir's Life aj Meho- 
met, Ist od, Intro. p. E]XRXi.} 

Nu‘min ig also the popular title of the 
tindm Abh Hanifub. fHaniFas.j 


NUMRUD (053). [woreop.] 
NON (yy). The letter Ny, which 


aceurs at the sommencement of the Lxvinth 
Sarel: of the Qur'an. The meaning of whieh 
is ackuewledged by all came nevtators fohe 4 
wysterys 


£ 


| AlBaizawi says it is supposed that nux 
either mesus an inkstand, referring to the 
n of the first verse, or a fish, veferrisg to 
that which syallowed Jonah mentioned in 
the 48th verse of this Siral. but be thinks it 
js merely am initial letter. the meaning of 
| whieh is unknown to mortal man. 


| WUPTIAL FEAST. ([watimag, 
\ 


MARRIAGE. | 


bs 


AN-NUQABA’ (cLadl}, the pl. of 
Nap. “The Watchmen.” Accordiug tv 
the Sufis, they are three hundred persons 
! who are ever to be found inthe world, and 
who are engaged in its ewightenment. (See 
Kitdiu t-fusmifar, in foco.y [ABs | 


1 

| NUQUG -Z-ZABIB (wt 8,5). 
ee infusion 6fraisins.? Water in which raisins 
| are steeped until it becemes sweet and 1s 
| aficeted in its substance. It is a prohibited. 
| Uquer, CHamilton’s Lvdayah, vol, iv. p. 169.) 


i iss ce 

AN-NUR (:5\). “The Light. 
Une of tha sueenaate names or atiributes oi 
| irod. Ir oceurs in the Quran, Sirah xxiv. 
1 


“Gc iQ is the Light of the Heavens and of 
che Earth. His Light is like a niche in which 
is a lamp—-the lamp encased in glass—the 
| glesa.asit were, a glistening star. From a 
+ hlessed tree is it lighted. the olive neither of 
; the East nor the West, whose vil would 
| well nivh shine ont, even org fire toucked 
i 
| 
| 
t 


mice 


if nota) 2h s light upon lighl. God guideth 


whom He wit 40 His ‘ight, and God peitethi 


forth pars shies 10 men, for God Knoweth all 
this Y 


NU R-1- MUHAMMAD I (504033), 
Persiau for The Light of Mabammad.” The 
original essence of Muhammad, known in 
Arabic as the Ltagigatu ‘I Muhammadiyah, 
under which title the subject is discussed in 


this dictionary. [Raqigary “L-muHaimia- 
Diva. | : 


| 

| 

} 

| 

| «Phe Light af Lights.” A title zoen iG me 
| Divine Being. (See ‘Abdu ‘r-Razzaq’s Liet, 
i 

| 

| 
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of Sufi Terms.) 
NUZUL (joy). Descent.” (1) 


Tbe pe ae of the Qur's in as they were d2- 
clared hy Muhammad to haves descended 
froca heayen ky the hand of Gabriel. 

(2) Property woich falls to the stats from 


default of heir, er which bas been confis- 
Capec. 
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OATH. Arabie yamin (ge), pl. 
yunna, avman. The teaching of the Qur’an 
with reference to an oath, is expressed in the 
following verses :-— 

Stiran ji. 225: “God will not punish you 
for an inconsiderate word in your cath, but 
he will punish you for that which your 
hearts have assented to.” 

Sirah y. 91: °¢ God will not punish yeu for 
an inconsiderate word in your oaths, but he 
will punish you in regard to an oath taken 
seriously. Its expiation shall be to feed ten 
poor persons with such moderate food as ye 
feed your own families with, or to clothe 
them; orto set free a captive. But he who 
cannot find means shall fast three days.” 

Stab xvi. 96: Take not your oaths be- 
tween you deceitiully.” 

The following is the teaching’ of Muham- 
mad, a8 given in the Traditicns :-— 

“ Whoever swears to a thing and says, ‘If 
it please God,’ and acts contrary to his oath, 
it is no sin.” : 

«Swear not by mols or by your own 
fathers.” 

“Swear oot by God except it be to the 
trath.” 

“ Whoever swears by the prayers or by the 
fast. or by the pilgrimage, is not a Muslim.” 

The Prophet vsed generally to swear in 
these words: “No, hy the Turner of Hearts.” 

According to the Hidayah (Hamilton's ed., 
vol. vi.. pp. 1, 2), yomin is constituted by the 
use of the name oi Almighty God, or by any 
of those appellations by which the Deity is 
generaliy known or understood. 

Yalze caths are of three kinds :— 

(1) Al- Yaminu 'l- Ghamiis (g5ye9\ pyeosst). 
An osth taken concerning a thing already 
past, in which js conveyed an intentional false. 
hood on the part of the swearer: such an oath 
is highly sinful, the Prophet having declared 
——~* Wiososver swearcth falsely, the same shall 
be condemned to hell.” 

(2 At-Yaminu t-mun‘aqid (gates 
sieuSt) An oath taken concerning a matter 
which is to come. Thus. 4 man swears 
that he will do such a thing, or be will not 
ace such a thing, and where be fails in thie, 
expiation is tucurmbent upen him, which ex- 
piation is. established on the authority of the 
sacred writings. 

(3) Yaminu *l-Laghw ( 25 weer). An 
oath taken concerning an incident or transac- 
tion already past, where the swearer believes 
that the matter to which he thus bears tes- 
timony aceords with what be swears, though 
it shuuld happex to be actually otherwise; in 
which case it may be hoped from the divine 
mercy that the swearer will not be condemned 
for such an oath. 
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The expiation, or kaffarah, is of no avail 
for the Yaminu ‘/-Ghamus, but it is neces- 
sary for the Yuminu l-mun‘agid. It con- 
sists of either feeding or clothing ten poor 
persons, or releasing a Muslim captive. 

‘The Muslim law with regard to oaths is a 
modification of the Talmudic law, for from 
the Divine Jaw the Jewish doctors deduced 
many special cases uf perjury, which are thus 
classified :-— 

(1) Jus jurundum promissorium, a rash or 
inconsiderate oath for the future, or a false 
assertion respecting the past (Lev. v. 4). 

(2) Vanum, an absurd contradictory. asser- 
tion. 

(3) Depositt, breach of contract denied 
(ey. xix. 11). 

(4) Testimonit, judicial perjury (Lev. vy. 1). 
CH, W. P. in Smith’s Dict. of the Bible.) 

The Mosaic law admitted expiation in the 
case of rash or forgotten oaths, vide Lev. vy. 
4, but the Yaminu ‘l-mun‘agid of Muham- 
madan law allows a much greater latitude, 
for it applies to all vows or oaths excepting 
those intentionally false made with regard te 
future events. 

The teaching of Muhammadan jurists on 
the subject of oaths and vows, exhibits that 
reservaiio mentalis of Muhammadan morality 
which is so similar to that of the Jewish 
Rabbis, and which was condemned by Jesus 
Christ in St. Matt. xxiii 16 

Sunni writers on jurisprudence say that an 
oath should be expressed by such attributes 
of the Deity as are commonly used in swear- 
ing, such as the pewer, or the glory, or the 
night of God, because an oath is usually ex- 
preased under one or other of those qualities ; 
and the sense of yamin, viz. “strength.” is by 
this means ohtained, since as the -swearer be- 
lieves in the power, glory, aud might. and 
other attributes of the Deity, it follows that 
the nention of these attributes only is suf- 
ficient to strengthen the resolution in the 
performance of the act vowed, cr the avoid- 
ance thereot. 

If 2 man swear “by the knowledge of 
God,” it does not constitute an oath, because 
an oath expressed by the knowledge of God 
is not in use; moreover, by “knowledge” is 
frequently implied merely that which is 
known; and in this sense the word knowledge 
is not expressive either. of the name of God, 
or of any of His attributes. In the same 
manner, should a person swear “by jhe 
wrath of God,” or “ by the mercy of God,” it 
does not constitute an oath, because an oath 
is not commonly expressed by any of these 
attributes; moreover, by the word rahmu/; 
is sometimes uncerstood “xain,” and “bea 
ven” is also occasionally expressed by that 
term; and by the word Ghatz is understood 
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“punishment”; and nouc of these are either 
appellations or attributes of tho Deity. 

If 2 person swear by another name than 
that of God,—such as ‘the Prophet,” or 
“the Holy Temple,” this does not constitute 
an oath, as the Prophet has said, “if any 
man atnong you take ap oath, he must swear 
“by the name of God, or else his oath is 
void.” If a person swear by the Qur'an, it 
doea not constiiute an oath, although the 
Qur an be the word of God, because men do 
not swear by the Qur'an. The compiler of 
the Hideyah observes that this is where the 
swearer only saya, “ by the Prophet,” or “by 
the ‘Temple,” or “by the Qur'an,” but if the 
swearer say, “If T act coutrary to what f 
now say.may Ibe deprived ‘ of the Prophet,” 
or ‘‘of the temple,” or “of the Qur'an,” this 
constitutes an oath, becanse such privation 
would reduce the swearer to the state of an 
infidel, and the suspension of infidelity upon 
a condition amounts to yamin. 
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Abi Hanifah alleges that if a man should” 


swoar “ by the truth of God,” this does net con- 
stitute an oath, and in this Imam Muhammad 
coincides. There are two opinions of Aba 
Yisul recorded on this point. According to 
one, it is not an oath; but according to the 
other it zs an oath, because truth is one of 
the attributes of the Deity, signifying the 
certainty of the divine existence, and hence it 
is the same as if the swearer were to say, “ by 
God, the truth!” and as oaths are common 
under this mode of expression, se an oath is 
hereby constituted. The argument of Imam 
Muhammad and Abi Hanifah is that the 
teria“ the truth,” as here expressed, relates 
merely to the identity of. the godhead as the 
object of obedience, and hence an oath thus 
expressed appears to be taken by that which 
is neither an appellation nor an attribute of 
God. The learned jurists, however, say that 
if a person express himself thus, “by the 
truth I will do so and so,” this constitutes an 
oath, because the truth is one of the appel- 
latives or proper names of God. But if a 
person were to say, “I will do this truly,” it 
does not amount to anvath, beeause the word 
truly can only be taken, in this case, as a 
corroboration or confirmation of the promise 
contained in the speech, being the same as 
if he were to say, “I shall do this indeed.” If 
aman say, “1 swear,” or “I vow,” or “I 
testify,” whether the words “by God” be 
superadded or not, it constitutes an oath, be- 
cause ‘such werds are commonly used in 
swearing; the use of them in the present tense 
is undisputed; and they are also sometimes 
used in the future tense, where the context 
edmits of a construction in the present; and 
attestation amounts to an oath, as in that 
sense it occurs in the sacred. writings, Now 
swearing “ by the name of God” ia both cus- 
tomary and conformable to the divine ordi- 
nances, but wrthout the name of God it is 
forbidden. When it so occurs, therefore, it 
must bé construed inte a lawful oath; hence 
Bome say that intention is not requisite in it; 
others, howover, allege that the intention is 
essential, because the words here recited bear 
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the constraction of a promise, that is, they 
admit. of being received as applying to the 
future, and also of being taken ss & vow 
without the name of God, 

If a person, speaking in the Persian lan- 
guage, were te say, “I swear by God,” it 
amounts to an oath, because here the idiom 
confinés the expression solely to the present ; 
but if he were to say simply, “I swear,” 
some allege that this does not constitute an 
oath.. If he were to say, “1 swear by the 
divorce of my wife,” this is not an oath, as an 
oath is not 80 expressed in practice. 

If a man in swearing say “by the age” or 
“the existence of God,” it constitutes an oath, 
because the age or existence of God signities 
bis eternity. which is one of his aitributes. 

If a person should say, “If [do thismay 
I be a Jew, or 2 Obristian, or an infidel,” it 
constitutes an oath; because, as the swearer 
has made.the condition a sign of infidelity, it 
follows that he is conscious of bis obligation 
to avoid the condition; and this obligation is 
possible, by making it an oath, in such a way 
as to.render unlawful to himself that which is 
lawful. And if the oath relate to anything 
which he, has done in the time past, as if he 
were to say, “If I have done so may I be a 
Jéw or an infidel,” and so forth, this is yami- 
nu ‘l-Ghamus, or “ perjury.” The swearer is 
not, however, in this case made a Jew or an 
infidel, becanse the words “may I be an in- 
fide!,” and so forth, relate to some future in- 
detimte period. Some, on the contrary, have 
alleged that he becomes actually as an in- 
fidel,” because the penalty which the swearer 
imprecates upon himself relates to the present 
instant of his testimony, being the same aa if 
he were to say, “i am a Jew,” &o. But the 
majority of doctors say, the swearer does not 
become a Jew or infidel in either of the cases, 
either in that of a vow with respect to the 
Suture, or an oath regarding the past, provided 
he consider this merely as a form of swears 
ing. But if he believe that by thus swearing 
he fully subjects himself to the penalty ex- 
pressed, he saffers accordingly, in either 
instance, because be appears consenting to 
infidelity, on account of having ventared upon 
a thing by the ccmmission of which he con- 
ceives that he may be rendored an infidel. 

If a person say, “{f I do this, may, the 
anger of God fall upon me,” this does not 
constitute a yow, as not being a customary 
mode of expression for that purpose. And so 
also, if a person.were to say, “May I be an 
adulterer or e drunkard or an usurer,” becayse 
these are not generally understood or received 
a8 forms of swearmy. 

The following are considered the mest 
solemn and binding methods of taking an 
oath:— : 

1. Saying three times “by the Great 
Gad.” 

2. Takiog the Qur dn and saying, “by what 
this contains of the word of God.” 

‘8. By placing a sword on the Qur’an. 

4. By saying, “i impose upon myself 
divorcement.” 

Muhammad himself was rather given to 
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swearing, and the Qur'an is full of wild oaths, 
ene of the most terrible of which, according 
to the Prophet’s own words, is to ‘swear by 
the setting stars.” (Stirah lyi, 74.) 

Burckhardt, in his notes on the Bedouin 
Arabs, says that these children of the desert 
often take hold of the middle of a tent pole 
and swear by the life of the tent and its 
owners. 

As might be expected, from the example 
set them by their Prophet, Mutammadans 
are commonly guilty of taking God’s namie 
in vain by swearing upon every petty occa- 
sion. Like tho:pa Aia of the Greeks, the 
word is hardly ever ont of their mouths. 

{For further information on the subject 
of Oaths, see Hamilton’s [idayah, book vi-; 
the Durru ’l-Mukhtar, the Raddu *l-Muhtar, 
and the Fatawa-i-‘Alamgiri, in loco, in which 
there are chapiers devoted to the considera- 
tion of oaths and vows made under all cir- 
cumstances of life, e.g. with respeet to enter- 
ing places of residence; with regard to 
actions; with respect to eating. and drinking, 
speaking and conversing ; of vows in manu- 
mission and divorce; with respect to buying 
and selling, marriage, clothing, wearing orna- 
ments, striking, killing, the payment of 
money, &c. &¢.] 


OATH, The administration of an. 
An oath in 8 court of justice is not worthy 
of credit unless it be taken in the name of 
God, because Mubammad said, .““ Whosoever 
takes an oath otherwise than in the name 
of God, is most certainly a polytheist.” It 
is mecumbent upon the Qazi, or judge, te 
request the swearer to corroborate his oath 
by reciting some of the attributes of God. 
For example, “1 swear. by Ged, the Righ- 
teous, the Knower of Secreta,” &c. A defen- 
dant must not be required to swear by divorce 
or emancipation, as if he should say: “If it 
be true my wifeis divorced, or my slave is 
free.” 

Jf an oath be administered to a Jew, he 
should say, “I swear by God who revealed 
the ZTaurat to Moses.” 

If fo a Ohristian, he shonld say, “I 
ewear by God who revealed the Jnji to 
Jesus.” 

if to a Majisi or fire-worsnipper, he should 
Bay, “I.swear by God who created fire.” 

An oath cannot be administered to an idola- 
ter otherwise than in the name of God, in ac- 
cordance with this versa in the Qur'an, “ If 
ye ask of them who hath created you, verily 
they will say God Ahnighty.” (Stirah xxxix, 
39.) 

An oath cannot be administered to infidels 


in their places of worship, because the Qaziis | 


not allowed to enter such a place. This 
applies to the places of worship of the Jews 
and Ohrisiians ua well ag of idolaters. (Hi- 
dayah, vol. ii. p. 77.) 

omen are not in Musiim law (as in Jewish, 
Mishna Sheb. iv. 1), forbidden'to bear wit- 
ness op oath. 


OBSEQUIES OF THE DEAD. 


(sanazan. } 
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OFFENCE AGAINST THE PER- 
SON. [siNayAu.] 


OFFERINGS. The Arabic word 
nazr (5) is often used for an offer- 
ing, but in its strict theological moaning it 
expresses a vow. Ahairat (rtp), pl. of 
Khair, is used for ordinary acts of charity. 
Sadayah (ij15) also expYesses the same 
meaning. Niyé (;\.3) is an offering to a 
saint. Zakuat (8,55); the legal alms. 

{For an aceount of these offerings refor to 
the words. | 


OHUD. [usup.} 


OLD TESTAMENT. Al-*Ahdu 'lL 
‘Atiq (Set0' +4231.) Mubammad, in 
his Qur'an, -professes to fteceive all the in- 
spired books of the Old Testament. (See 
Strah ii. 180: ‘ We believe in Gad, and what 
has been revealed te us, and what has been re- 
vealed to Abraham, and Ishmael, and Isaac, and 
Jacob, and the Tribes, and what was brought 
unto the Prophets from their Lord: and we 
will not distinguish between any of them. 
and unto Him are we resigned " (7.e. Muslims). 
But there is no evidence that Muhammad 
had ever seen the Jewish Scriptures, as now 
received by beth Jews and Christians. In the 
Qur'an, he mentions the TYaurat of Mosos, 
the Zabir. (Psalms) of David, and makes 
several. references to the historical portions 
of the Old Testament; but Jonah is the 
only name amongst the writers of the pro- 
phetical books (eithor greater or ahier of 
the Old Testament scriptures, mentioned in 
the Quyr’an. 

Muthammadan -writers say there. have been 
124,000 prophets, but only eight of these 
have been apostles to whom the Almighty 
has revealed books, and that only one hun- 
dred portions, or suhkuf, and four. books, er 
kutub, have been given to mankind. .Ten 
portions to Adam, the first of the prophets, 
fifty to Seth (not once mentioned in the 
Qur'an), thirty to Idris or Enoch, and ten to 
Abraham. One book to Moses, another to 
David, ‘another to Jesus, and the fourth to 
Muhammad. é 

Six of the prophets are said to haye 
brought in new. laws which successively 
abrogated. the preceding, namely Adam, 
Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and Muham- 
mad, 

It in impossible to read the Qur'an carefully 
without arriving at the conelusion that Mu- 
hammad derived his knowledge of the events 
of Old Testament scriptures rather from the 
Rabbins: abd their Talmudic teaching, than 
from the inspired fext itself. Myx. Emanuel 
Deutsch truly says: “Jndaism forms the 
kernel of Mnhammadanism, both general and 
special. It seems as if he (Muhammad) had 
breathed from his childhood almost the, air of 
contemporary Jadaism. such Jndaism as ‘is 
found by us crystallised in the Talmud, the 


Targam, and the Midras.” (Literary Remains, 


p. 89.) 
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The foHowing Old Testament characters 
are mentioned by name in the Qur’ap :— 

Aaron, Hartin; Abel, Habil; Cain, Qabil; 
Abrabam, Jbrahim; Adam, Adam; Terah, 
Agar; Korah, Qarun; David, Daud; Goliath, 
Jalét; Enoch, Idris; Elias, Ilyas; Hlijah 
Alyasa‘ (al-Yusa‘); Wara, ‘Uzair; Gabriel, 
Jibril; Gog, Yajuj; Magog, Majuj; Isaac, 
Ishiq; Ishmael, Isma‘il; Jacob, Ya‘qub; 
Joseph, Yusuf; Jov, Aiytb; Jonah, Yunus ; 
Joshua, Yusha‘; Korah, Qarién; Lot, Lut; 
Michael, Mika’il; Moses, Musa; Noah, Nuh; 
Pharaoh, Firaun; Solomon, Sulaiman; Saul, 
Talit. 

The following incidents of. Old Testament 
history are related in the Qur’an, with a 
strange want of accuracy and a large admix- 
ture of Talmudic fable :—- 

Aaron makes a calf. Strah xx. 90. 
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Cain and Abel. Strah v. 30. 
Abraham visited by Angels. Sirah xi. 72, 
xy. 51. 


Abraham ready to sacrifice his son. Sirah 
xxxvii. 101. 

Adam, his fall, Sirah vii. 18, ii. 34. 

Korah and his company. Surah xxviii. 76, 
RIT S58, Xl, 25. 

Creation of the world. Strah xvi. 3: xiii. 
3, xxxv. 1, 12. ; 

David’s praise of God. Sirah xxxiv. 10. 

Deluge. Sirah liv. 9, Ixix. 11, xi, 42. 

Jacob goes to Egypt. Sirah xii, 100. 

Jonah and the fisk. Sirah vi. 86, x. 98, 
xxvii. 139, Ixviii. 48. 

Joseph’s history. 
xl. 36, 

Manna and quails given.. Sirah vii. 160, 
xx. 82. 

Moses strikes the rock. Surah yii. 160. 

Noah’s ark.’ Sirah xi. 40. 

Pharoah. Sirah ii. 46, x. 76, xliii. 45, 
xl. 38. 

Solomon’s judgment. Sirah xxi. 78. 

Queen oi Sheba. Sitirah xxvii. 22. 

The compiler ‘of the Kashfu ’z-Zunin 
(ed. Fligel, vol. ii, p. 458, article, Taurat) 
atiempts an acconnt of the Old Testament 
scriptures. 

He divides the whole into four sections. and 
gives the names of the books as follows :— 

(1) The Taurdt, or the Five Books of 

Moses. 

(2) Yusha‘ (Joshua). 

Stfru 'l-Hukkam (Judges). 
Shamu’ti (Samuel). 
Sifru 'l-Muluk (Kings). 

(8) Sha‘ya (Isaiah). 

Lrmiya (Jeremiah), 

Fizqil (Ezekiet), 

Yunus (Jonah). 

(4) Parikh. A history from Adam to the 

building of the Temple, 

Mazamir (Psalms). 

Azyub (Job). 

Amsal (Proverbs). 

Ahbaru ’l-Hukkam 
(Ecclesiastes ). 

Nash@id li-Sulaiman (Song of Solo- 
mon). 


Hilmah (Wisdom). 


Surah vi. 84, xii. 1, 


gabla *l-Mulik 
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An-Nawah (Lamentations). 

Urdshair (Esther). 

Danyal (Daniel). 

‘Uzair (Esdras). 
[PROPHETS, TAURAT, ZABUR. | 


OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS, 
The testimony of the Qur’an to the. The re- 
ferences in the Qur’an to the sacred serip- 
tures of the Jews and Christians are very 
many, and in all cases Muhammad refers to 
these sacred writings with the highest respect 
and veneration. He acknowledges their in- 
spiration, admits the existence of such decu- 
ments in his own day, and appeals to them in 
support of his own mission. 

The following verses of the Qur‘an, in 
which there are references to the Old and 
New Testament, have been placed in chrune- 
logical order, and the translations given are 
for the most pert from Sir William Muir's 
Manual on “ The Coran,” published by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge :-— 

Strab Ixxxvii. 18: “Verily this is in the 
books of yore; the books of Abraham and 
Moses.” 

Siirah lili. 37-40: ‘*Hath he not been told 
of that which is in the pages of Moses, and 
of Abraham who acted faithfully? That a 
burdened soul shall not bear another’s bur- 
den, and that there shall he nothing (imputed) 
to a man, but that which he himself hath 
wrought,” &. 

Sirah xxxii. 23-25: “ And verily We gave 
Moses the book: wherefore be not in doubt 
as to the reception thereof, and We made it a 
direction to the Israelites. And We made 
from among them leaders who should direct 
according to Our command, when they were 
steadfast, and believed in Our signs. Verily 
thy Lord, he will judge between; hem on the 
Day of Resurrection as to that concerning 
which they. disagree.” 

Strah liv. 43; “ Are your unbelievers (Ye 
Makkans) better than those (z.e. of the days of 
Noah, Lot, Moses, &c., Just referred to;) or is 
there an immunity for you in the Serip- 
tures?” 

Sirah xxxiy. 80: “And the unbelievers 
say :—-We will not believe in this Quran, nor 
in that (which was revealed) before it.” 

Surah sli. 45: “ And verily We gave Moses 
the book, and they fell to variance concern- 
ing it.” 

Strah xlv. 15, 16; “ And verily We gave the 
children of Israel the book, and wisdom, and 
prophecy, and We nourished them with plea- 
sant food, and We exalted them above the 
rest of the world; and We gave them plain 
directions in the matter (of religion ;) and 
they fell not to variance until after divine 
knowledge (or the Revelation,) had come 
unto them, out of jealousy among themselves. 
nar the decide between them 
on the Day of Ju ent, concerning 
about which they egies? ve 

Sirah xxxvii. 84: “ Verily when it is said 
unto them :—There is no God but the Lord ; 
they arrogantly reply,—What! shall we give 
up our gods for a phrenzied poet? Nay, he 
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cometh with the truth, and attesteth (the 
Revelations,) of the (former) apostles.” 

Sirah xxxvii. 114: “ And verily we were 
gracious to Moses and Aaron, and saved them 
and their people from great tribulation; and 
We brought them assistance, and they were 
the conquerors; and We-gave them the per- 
spicuous book, and directed them into the 
right way.” 

Strah xxvi. 194: “ Verily it (the Qur'an) is 
a revelation from the Lord of creation; the 
faithful Spirit hath caused it to descend on 
thy heart, that thou mightest be one of the 
warners, in the plain Arabic’ tongue. And 
verily it is in the former Scriptures. What! 
ig it not a sign unto them that the wise men 
of. the Children of Israel recognize it?” 

Strah xlvi. 12: “And when they refuse 
to.be guided thereby, they say ;—this fs an 
antiquated lie. Yet preceding it there is the 
Book of Moses, a guide and a mercy; and 
this Qur’an is'a hook attesting (previous Reve- 
lation), in.the Arabic tongue, to warn the 
transgressors, and glad tidings to thé righ- 
teous.” 


Sirah xlvi. 30: “And (call to. mind) when- 


We caused a company of the Genii to turn 
aride unto thee that they might hear the 
Qur’an ; And, when they were present thereat, 
they said,—Give ear. And when it was 
ended, they returned to their people as 
warners; they said,—Oh our people! verily 
we have heard a book revealed after Moses, 
attesting the revelation that precedeth it; it 
leadeth to the truth, .and unto the straight 
path.” 

Sirah xxxyv. 25: “And if they reject thee, 
verily ‘they who preceded them rejected 
(their prophets), who brought them clear 
signs, and writings, and the enlightening 
book.” at) es 

Sarah xxxv. 31: “ And that which We have 
revealed unto thee is the truth, attesting that 
which precedeth it.” 

Sirah xix. 11: “Oh John! take the book 
(the Taurat) with power ;—and We gave him 
wisdom while a child.” 

Sarah xix. 28, 29: “And she (Mary) 
pointed to him (the infant Jesus :) they said, 
—How shall we speak with a child in the 
cradle? (The infant Jesus) said,—verily I 


am the servant of God; he hath given me 


the book {t.e. the Gospel), and made me a 


prophet.” J 
Sirah xiii. 1: “ Thus doth God, the glorious 


and the wise, communicate inspiration unto — 


thee, ag he did unto those that preceded thee.” 
Sirah xlii.12: “He hath ordained unto 
you the religion which he commanded unto. 
Noah, and which We have revealed unto 
thee, and which We commanded unto Abra- 
ham, Moses, and Jesus;—saying, Maintain 
the (true) religion, and be not at variance 
therein,” r 
Sarah xlii, 14, 15: “And they did not 
differ until after the knowledge (of Divine 
Revelation) came unto them, rebelliously 
‘among themselves: and unless the word had 
gone forth from thy Lord (respiting them) 
until a fixed time, verily the matter had been 
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decided between them. And verily they that 
have inherited the book after them are in a 
perplexing doubt respecting the same, Where- 
fore invite (men unto the true faith), and stand 


fast as thou hast been commanded, and follow 


not their desires. And say, I believe in what- 
ever. books God hath revealed, and J am com. 
manded to decide between you: God ig our 
Lord, and your Lord, To us will (be reckoned) 
our works-—-to you, yours. There ig no ground 
of dispute bétween us and you, God will 
gather us together, and to Him shall be the 
return,” 

Sarah xl. 55, 56:- And verily We gave 
unto Moses guidance, and We caused the 
Children of Israel to inherit the book,—a 
gnide and an admonition unto people of under- 
standing hearts. Wherefore he patient, for 
the promise of God is true, and ask pardon 
for thy sin,’ &c. 

Sirah xl. 72: “They who reject the book 
and that which We have sent onr messengers 
with (the Old and New Teslament),—they 
shall know: when the collars shall be on 
their necks, and the chains by which they 
shall be dragged into hell:—then shall they 
be burned in the fire.” 

Sirah xxv. 86: “And verily We gave 
Moses the book, and We appointed his bro- 
ther Aaron his helper,” 

Stirah xx. 132: “And they (the Quraish) 
say.— Tf he doth not bring us a sign from 
his Lord (we will not believe). What! bath 
not an evident demonstration come unto them 
in the former pages ?” 

Sirah xiii 48: And ask those of Our 
Apostles whoni We have sent before thee, 
whether We have appointed any besides the 
Merciful, as a God whom they should wor- 
ship.” 

Strah xii. 111; “Tt is not a story fabri- 
cated, but an attestation of (the revelation) 
which is before it, and an explanation of 
every matter, a guide and a mercy to the 
people that believe.” 

Sirah xi. 17, 18: “These are they for 
whom there is no portion in the next life but 
fire: and that which they have done ghall 
perish therein; vain will that be which they 
have wrougbt, What! (shall such a one be 
equal unto him) who proceedeth upon a plain 
direction from his Lord; and a witness from 
him (ze. from the Lord) attendeth him, and 


_before him (or it) is the Book of Moses a 


guide and a mercy:” 

Strah xi.3; “And verily We gave Moses 
the book, and they fell to variance regarding 
it. And had not the word gone forth from 
thy Lord, surely the matter had been decided 
between them; and verily they are in per- 
plexing doubt concerning the same,” 

Sirah x. 37: ‘¢ And this Qur’an js not such 
that it could have been fabricated by other 
than God; but it is an attestation of that (¢.e. 
of those Scriptures) which precede it, and an 
explanation of the book,—there is no doubt 
therein,—-from the Lord of creation. What! 
will they say, he (Muhummad) hath forged 
it? Say,—then bring a Surah like unto it.” 

Sirah x. 93: “Tf thou art in doubt regard- 


56 
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mg that which We have sent down unto thee, 
then ask those who read the book (revealed) 
before thee. Verily the truth hath come 
unto thee from thy Lord; be not therefore 
amongst those that doubt.” 

Sirah vi. 20: * Those to whom We have 
given the book recognize him as they recog- 
nise their own sons. They that have destroyed 
their own souls, these helieve not.” 

Sirah vi. 90: “ These are they to whom 
We have given the book, and wisdom, and 
prophecy, and if these (the Quraish) disbelieve 
the same, verily We have given it in trust 
unto a people who are not disbelievers there- 
in. These are they whom God hath guided ; 
wherefore persevere in the guidance of 
them.” 

Sirah vi. 92: “And théy do not esti- 
mate God with a just estimation, when they 
say,—God hath not sent down—(i.e. revealed, 
anything to Man. Say, who sent down the 
book, which Moses ey a light and a 
direction to mankind ? e (var. read. they) 
make (ur transcribe) it upon sheets of paper 
which ye (or they) show, and ye (or they) 
conceal much: and ye are taught that which 
ye knew not, neither did your fathers. Say, 
—God: then ieave them to sport in their 
follies,” 

Sirah vi. 93;.“ And this book We have 
revealed,—blessed,—certifying the truth of 
that (revelation) which precedeth it, and that 
thou mightest admonish the people of the 
city (Makkah) and those around it.” 

trah vi. 114: “He it is that hath sent 
down tu you the book, explaining (al/ 
things;) and those to whom We have given 
-the book know that it (the Qur’an) hath been 
sent down from thy Lord in truth. Wherefore, 
be not thou (0 Muhammad) among those that 
doubt.” 

Sirah vi. 124: “ And when a: verse cometh 
unto them, they say,—We will not believe 
until there is brought unto us (w revelation) 
like unto. that which the apostles of God 
brought.’ 

Sirah vi..154: ‘*Then We gave Moses the 
book complete as to whatever is excellent, 
and an explanation of every matter, and a 
direction anda mercy, if haply they might 
believe in the meeting of their Lord.” 

Strah vi. 155: “ And this book (the Qur'an) 
We have sent down,—blessed; wherefore 
follow it, and fear God, if haply ye may find 
mercy ; lest ye should say,—Verily the Scrip- 
ture hath been revealed to two people (the 
Jews and Christians) before us, and we are 
ignorant of their reading;—or lest ye should 
say;—If the Scripture had been revealed to 
us, we surely would have followed its direc- 
tion better than they ; and now verily a clear 
exposition hath come unto you from your 
Lord,'a direction and mercy,” &c. 


- Sirah xxviii. 44: “And verily We gaye 


Moses the book, after that We had destroyed 
the former generations,—an enlightenment 
unto mankind, and a direction, and a mercy, 
if haply they might be admonished.” 

Sirah xxviii. 47: “And thou wert not on 
the side of Mount Sinai, when We called out 
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to Moses ;) but-(thou art) a mercy from thy 

ord, that thou mayest admonish a people 
unto whom no warner hath come before thee, 
if perchance they may receive admonition ;— 
and lest, if there befall them a calamity for 
the evil works they have committed, they 
should say,—Oh Lord ! if thou hadst sent unto 
us a prophet, we had followed thy revela- 
tions, and been of the number of the believers. 
And now that the truth hath come unto them 
from us, they say,—if there were to come (@ 
revelation) like unto that which came unto 
Moses (we. should believe), What! do they 
not disbelieve in that which was given unto 
Moses heretofore: they s2zy,—two impostures 
that mutually assist one another; and they 
say,—verily we reject them both. Say;— 
bring a book: from God that guideth more 


’ aright than these two, if ye be true; and if 


they answer not,” &c. 

Sirah xxviii. 53: “Those to whom We 
have given the Scripture before it (i:e. before 
the Qur'an.) believe therem ;.and when it (the 
Qur’a@n) is read unto them, they say,— We be- 
lieve in it; verily it is the truth from our 
Lord, surely we were Muslims from before.” 

Sirah xxiii, 25: “And verily We gave 
Moses the book,. if haply they might be di- 
rected; and We made the son of Mary and 
his mother a sign,” &c. 

Sirah xxi. 7: “And We sent not before 
thee (as Apostles) other than wen whom 
We inspired: ask, therefore, the people of 
the Scripture, if ye know it not.” 

Stirah xxi. 49: “ And.verily We gave Moses 
and Aaron the distinction (al-Furgan), and a 
light, and an admonition to the pious,—those 
who fear their Lord in secret, aud who 
tremble for the hour (of Judgment), This 
blessed admonition also We have sent down ; 
will ye therefore deny it?” 

Sirah xxi. 105: ‘And verily We have 
written in the Psalms, after the Law, that. 
‘my seryants, the righteous, shall inherit the 
earth.” : 

Sirah xvii. 2: “ And We gave Moses the 
book, and made it a direction to the Children 
of Israel, (saying)—Take ye not other than 
Me for a patron.” 

Stirah xvii, 4,5,and 7: “ And We declared 
in the book, in respect of the Children of 
Israel,—saying, Ye shall surely work cor- 
ruptly on the earth twice, and ye shall be 
elated with great arrogance. And when the 
threat of the first of these two (visitations) 


.came to pass, We sent against you our ser- 


vants of terrible strength,.&c.,and when the 
threat of the second (visitation) came to 
pass,” &. 

Sirah xvii. 55; “And verily We have be- 
stowed favour upon some of the prophets 
more than upon others, and We ‘gave David 


‘the Psalms,” &. 


Strah xvii. 108: “ Say,—Believe in it (the 
Qur'an), or believe not :—verily they unto 
whom the knowledge (of Divine Revelation) 
hath been given anterior to it, when they hear 
it recited unto them, fall down upon their 
faces worshipping: and they say,—Praised 
be our Lord ; verily the promise of our Lord 
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is fulfilled. And they fall down on their 
noes weeping, and it increaseth their humi- 
q y: 


Sirah xvi. 43: “And We. have not sent 
before thee other than men whom We have 
inspired ;—wherefore ask the people of the 
Scripture if ye know not. (We sent them) 
with evident signs and books, and. We have 
sent down unto thee the revelation, that thou 
mightest make. known to mankind that which 
hath been revealed to them, that haply they 
might reflect.” 

Sirah xiii. 45: “And those who disbelieve 
say,—Thon art not sent ;—say,—God sufficeth 
for a witness between me and between you, 
aud also he with whom is the knowledge of 
the book.” 

Sirah xxix. 27: “ And We gave to him 
(te. to Abraham) Isaac and Jacob, and We 
placed among his descendants prophecy and 
the book.” 

Stirah xxix. 46: “And contend. not with 
the people of the book (Jews and Christians) 
but in a generous manner, excepting those of 
them who act wickedly; and say,—We be- 
lievé in that which hath been revealed to 
us, and in that which hath beén revealed 
to you: and your God and our God is one, and 
we are to Him resigned.”* 

Sirah xxix. 47: “And thus have We sent 
down to thee the book (the Qur'an,) and those 
to pron We have given the Scripture believe 
in it.” 

Sirah vii. 158: “ And I will shortly write 
down it (%.e. my mercy,) for those who fear the 
Lord and give alms, and those who believe 
in our signs: those who shall follow the 
apostle,—the illiterate prophet,—whoem they 


shall find written (i.e. described) in the Pen- 


tateuch and in the Gospel among them ; be 
shall command them to do that which is 
excellent,” &c. 

'. Sirah vii. 168: “ And (call to mind) when 
thy Lord commanded that there should cer- 
tainly be sent against them (i.e. the Jews) 


until the day of resurrection those that would | 


affiict them with grievous distress ;—verily 
thy. Lord is swift in vengeance, and he is 
surely forgiving and merciful. And We dis- 


persed them in the earth amongst the nations ;. 


there are of them that are virtuous, and there 
are of them that are not so. And We proved 
them with blessings, and with adversities, if 
perchance they” might return. And there 
succeeded after them a generation that inhe- 
rited the book, who receive the temporal 
adyantage of this world, and say,-—It will he 
forgiven unto us, And if there come-unto 
them an advantage the like thereof, they 
accept it. What! hath there not been taken 
fré6m them the covenant of the book, that 
they should not say of God other than the 


truth, and they diligently study that which is 


therein.”- 

Stirah lxxiv. 30: “Over it (Hell) are nine- 
teen angels ; and We have not made the guar- 
dians of the fire other than angels; and We 
have not expressed their number, except as a 
trial to those who disbelieve, and in order 
that those to whom We have given the book 
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may firmly believe,.and that they who believe 
may increase in faith ; and that those to whom 
We have given the book may not doubt, nor 
the believers,” 

- Stireh ii. 1-5: “This is the book in which 


‘there is no doubt,—a guide to the pious ;— 


they who believe in the Unseen, and observe 
prayer, and spend ont of that which we have 
provided them with ;—and they who believe 
in that which hath been revealed unto thee, 
and that which hath been revealed before 
thee, and have faith in the life to come. 
These walk according to the direction of their 
Lord, and these are the blessed.” 

Sarah ii. 36: “Oh Children of Israel! re- 
member My favour wherewith I have favoured 


| you, and fulfil My covenant,—I likewise will 


fulfil your covenant ; and fear Me, and believe 
in that which I haye revealed, attesting the 
truth of the (Scripture) which is with you: 
and be:not-the first to reject the same; and 
sell not my revelation for a small price ;. and 
clothe not the truth with error, and do not 
conceal the truth while ye know it.” 

Strah ii, 50: “ And when We gave Moses 
the book and the distinction (between good and 
evtl,--Furgan,)—it haply ye might be di- 
rected.” 

Sarah ii. 71: “And when they (the Jews of 
al-Madinah,) meet the believers, they say.— 
We believe; but when they retire privately 
one with the other, they say,—Why do ye 
acquaint them with-what God hath revealed 
to you, that they may therewith dispute with 
you before your Lord? What do ye not un- 
derstand? Do they not know that God 
knoweth what they conceal as well as that 
which they make public.” 

Strah ii, 79: “What do ye (the Jews) he- 
lieve in part of the book, and reject part 
thereof? But whosoever amongst you doeth 
this, his reward shall be none other than dis- 
grace in the present life, and in the Day of 
Judgment they shall be cast into a more 
awful torment.” 

Sirah ii. 81: “ And verily We gave Moses 
the Book, and caused prophets to arise after 
him, and We gave to Jesus, the Son of Mary, 
evident signs, and strengthened him with the 
Holy Spirit.” 

Sarah ii. -89: ‘And when a Book (1.¢. the 
Qur'an) came unto them from God, attesting 
the truth of that (Scripture) which is with 
them, (although they had from before been 

raying for victory over those who disbe- 
levee yet when that came unto them which 
they recognised, they rejected the same.” 

Surah ii. 83: “ And when it is said unto 
them ;—Believe in that whieh God hath 
revealed; they say;—We believe in that 
which hath been revealed unto us; and 
they reject that which (hath been revealed) 
after it, although it be the truth attesting 
that which is with them.” 

Sirah 1i. 85: “And verily Moses came 
unto you with evident signs (or revelations) ; 
then ye took the calf,” &. 

Sirah ii. 86: “ For he (Gabriel) hath caused 
jt (the Qur'an) to descend upon thy heart 
by the command of God, attesting that 
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(Scripture) which is before it, and a direc- 
tion and good tidings to the believers.” 

Surah it, 95: “And when a prophet came 
unto them from God, attesting that (Serip- 
ture) which is with them, a party of those 
who have received the Scripture cast the 
Book of God behind their backs, as if they 
knew it not,” 

Strah ji. 107: “ The Jews say, the Chris- 
tians are not (founded) upon anything; and 
the Christians say the Jews are not ( founded) 
upon anything ; and yet they read the Scrip- 
ture.” 

Sarah ii. 130 (see also Sirah ili. 79) “Say, 
~—We believe in God and in what hath heen 
revealed unto us, and in what hath been re- 
vealed unto Abraharn, and Ishmael, and 
Isaac, and Jacob, and the Tribes; and in 
what hath heen given unto Moses and unto 
Jesus and in what bath been given unto the 
prophets from their Lord: we make no dis- 
tinction between any of them; and unto Him 
we are resigned.” 

Sirah ii, 189; “Verily We saw thee turn 
about thy face into the Heavens: wherefore 
We will cause thee to turn towards a qiblah 
that will please thee —turn therefore thy face 
towards the holy temple’: wheresoever thou 
art, turn thy face towards it. And verily 
those to whom the Scripture hath been given, 
thev know that this is the truth from their 
Lord, and God is not unmindful of that which 
they do. And if thou broughtest unto those 
to whom the Scripture hath been given. every 
kind of sign, they would not follow thy qiblah, 
nox wilt thou follow their qiblah,” &c. 

Sirah ii,.142: “Those to whom We have 
given the Scripture recognise him as they 
recognise their own sons; but verily » sec- 
tion of them hide the truth, although they 
know it.” 

Sarah fi. 169: “Verily they that conceal 
the Scripture which God hath revealed, and 
sell it for a small price;—these shall eat 
nought but the fire in their bellies, and God 
shall not speak unto them on the Day of 
Judgment, neither shall He purify them; 
they shall have bitter torment These are 
they that have bought error at the price of 
direction, and punishment at the price of 
pardon :—how shall they endure the fire !— 
this because God hath sent down the Book 
in truth ; and they that dispute regarding the 
Book are in.a grievous error,” 

Siivah ii, 209: “ Mankind was one people, 
and God sent prophets as preachers of good 
tidings, and warners: and He sent down the 
Scripture with them in truth, that it might 
decide between men in that m which they 
differed :—and they differed not therein, ex- 
cepting those to whom it was given, after 
there came to them clear demonstrations, 
wickedly amongst themselves; and God 
guided those that believed to the truth con- 
cerning which they disputed, hy His will,” &. 

Surah ii 254; « Of these prophets We have 
preferred some above others. Some of them 
hath God spoken unto, and He hath raised 
some of them to nigh dignity. And We 
gave unto Jesus, the Son of Mary, evident 
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signs, and We strengthened Him by the 
Holy Spirit. And if God had pleased, those 
that came after them would not have con 
tended with one another, after the evident 
signs (or plain revelations) had come unto 
them. et they fell to variance. And 
amongst them were those that believed: and 
amongst them were those that disbelieved. 
And if God had wished, they had not con- 
tended with one another; but God doeth that 
which pleaseth Him.” 

Sirah ii. 286.; “The apostle believeth in 
that which hath been revealed unto him froin 
his Lord: and the faithful, everyone of them. 
believeth in God, and in His angels, and in 
His books, and in His apostles; we make no 
distinction between any one of his apostles.” 

Surah lvii 18: “And those that believe in 
God, and in His apostles, these are the 
righteous, and the witnesses with their Lord ; 
they have their reward and their light; but. 
they that disbelieve, and accuse Our revela- 
tions of fatsehood, these are the companions 
of hell-fire.” 

Sirah lvii 25: “We have verily sent Our 
apostles with evident demonstrations; and 
We revealed unto them the Scripture, and 
the Balance, that men might observe justice ; 
and We revealed (the use of) Iron wherein is 
great strength. and advantages to mankind, 
and in order that God might know who as- 
sisteth him and his apostles in secret,—for 
God is mighty and glorious. And verily We 
sent-Noah and Abraham; and We placed 
amongst their posterity, prophecy and the 
Scripture: and amongst them were those that 
were rightly directed, but inany of them were 
evil-doers. Afterwards We caused Our 
apostles to follow in their footsteps; and We 
caused Jesus, the Son of Mary, to succeed 
them, and We gave him the Gospel: and We 
put into the hearts of his followers compas- 
sion and mercy; and as to Monasticism they 
invented the same,—(We did not prescribe it 
unto them, ]—simply out of a desire to please 
God, but they have not observed it with a 
right observance. And We have given those 
of them that believe, their reward, but many 
of them are evil-doers. Oh ye that believe! 
fear God, and belieye in His prophet. He 
will give you a double portion of His mercy, 
and will create for you a Light wherein ye 
shall walk, and forgive you, for the Lord is 
forgiving and mercifal.” 

Surah xeviii. 1: “The unbelievers from 
amongst the people of the Book, and the 
idolaters, did not waver until there came unto 
them a clear—a prophet from God reading 
pure pages, containing right Scriptures: And 
those to whom the Scriptures have been giyon 
did not fall to variance, until after a clear 
(ftevelation) had come unto them: and they 
are not commanded (in their own Scriptures) 
otherwise than that they should worship God, 
rendermg unto Him the orthodox worship, and 
that they should observe prayer, and give 
alms: and this is the right faitb.” 

Surah Ixii. 5: “The likeness of those who 
are charged with the Law (the Tourat), and 
do not discharge (the obligations of) it, is as 
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the likeness of the Ass laden with books. 
Evil is the likeness of the people which re- 
jecteth the signs of God: and God doth not 
guide the unjust people.” 

Sirah xlyviii. 29; *“ Muhammad is the pro- 
phet of God; and those who follow him are 


fierce against the unbelievers, but compas- - 


sionate among themselves. Thou mayest see 
them bowing down, prostrating themselves. 
seeking the favour of God and his pleasure. 
Their signs are in their faces from the marks 
of their prostration. This is the likeness of 
them in the Pentateuch and the likeness of 
them: in the Gospel,—as a seed which putteth 
forth its stalk and strengtheneth it, and 
swelleth and riseth on ity stem, and de- 
lighteth the sowor thereat,—that the unbe- 
lievers may be indignant thereat.” 

Sirah Ixi. 6: * And when Jesus, the Son 
of Mary, said:—O children of Israel, verily I 
am an Apostle of God unto you, attesting 
that which is before me of the Tourat, and 
giving glad tidings of an apostle that shall 
come after me, whose name is Ahmad (the 
Pratsed).” 

Sirah iy. 48: ** Hast thou not seen those te 
whom We have given a portion of the Scerip- 
ture?—they buy error, and desire that ye 
may err from the way: and God best 
knowoth your enemies. God sufficeth for a 
patron, and God .suificeth for a helper. Of 
those who profess Judaism there are. that 
dislocate words from their places, and say— 
‘we have heard,—and, have disobeyed’; and. 
‘do thou hearken without hearing;’ and, 
‘look upon us’; twisting with their tongues, 
and reviling the faith. And if they had said, 
‘ we haye heard and vbeyed '; and,‘ hearken’; 
and,‘ look upon us’; it had been better for 
them and more upright : but God hath cursed 
them for their unbelief, and they shall not 
believe. excepting a few. O ye unto whom 
the Scriptures have been given! believe in 
what We have revealed attesting that 
(Scripture) which is. with you, before We 
deface your countenances, and turn them 
front backwards, or curse them as We cursed 
those wiro (broke) the Sabbath; and the 
command of the Lord was fulfilled.” 

Sirah iv. 49: “Hast thou not seen those 
to whom a portion of the Scripture hath been 
given? they believe in false gods and idols, 
and they say to the unbelievers, These are 
better directed in the way than those who 
believe.” : 

Sirah iv. 52: “Do they envy mankind 
that which God hath given them of His 
bounty? And verily Wegave to the children 
of Abraham the book and wisdom, and We 
gave them a mighty kingdom. Amongst 
them are those that believe in Him and those 
also that turn away frora Him,” 

Stirah iv. 58: “Hast thou not seen those 
who fancy tbat they belieye in that which 


hath been revealed unto thee, and in that | 


which hath been revealed before thee? They 
desire to go fora mutual decision unto the 
idol Jaghfit; yet verily they have been com- 
manded to disbelieve therein, and Satan de- 
sireth to deceive them into a wide deception, 


| 
| 
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Sirah iv 130: + To God belongs whatever 
is in the heavens and :a the earth, and verily 
We commanded those to whom the Scripture 
was given before you, and you likewise,— 
Fear God, and, if ye disbelieve, verily to God 
belongeth whatsoever is in the heavens and 
in the earth.” 

Sirah iv. 135: “O ye that believe: beheve 
in God and in His prophet, and in the book 
which He hath revealed to His prophet, and 
in the book which He revealed from hefore; 
and whoever disbelieves in God, and in His 
angels, and in His books, and in His prophets, 
and in the last day, verily he bath wandered 
into a wide erroc.” — 

Sitrab iv. 149; “Verily they that reject 
God and His apostles, and seek to make a 
distinction between God and His apostlos; 
and gay,—We believe in a part, and we reject 
a part; and seek to take a path between the 
same; these are infidels in reality, and We 
have prepared for the infidels an ignozmi- 
nious punishment. But they that believe in 
God and in His apostles, and make no dis- 
tinction between any of them, to these We 
shall surely give their reward, and God is 
forgivimg and merciful. The people of the 
book will ask thee that thou canse a book to 
descend upon them from the heavens, and 
verily they asked Moses for a greater thing 
than that,” &. 

Sirah iv. 161: * But those of them that 
are grounded in knowledge, and the faithful, 
believe in that which hath been revealed 
unto thee, and. in that which hath been re- 
vealed before thee. And those that observe 
prayer, and give alms, and the believers in 
God and in the fast day, unto these sball We 
give a great reward. Verily We have re- 
vealed our will unto thee, as We revealed our 
will unto Abraham, and Ishmael. and Isaac, 
and Jacob, and the Tribes, and Jesus, and 
Joo, and Jonas, and Aaron and Solomon, 
and We gave unto David the Psalms; and 
Apostles, whom We have alreadv made men- 
tion of unto thee; and Apostles, of whom We 
have not made mention unto thee; and God 
spake with Moses in open discourse,” &c. 

Sarah iv. 169: “ Ye people of the book! 
commit not extravagance in vour religion; 
and say not of God other than the truth. 
For verily the Messiah, Jesus. the Son of 
Mary, is an apostle of God. and His word 
which he placed in Mary, and a spirit from 
Him. Wherefore helieve in God. and in His 
apostle; and say not,—“the Trinity” ;—re- 
frain; it will be better for you. For verily 
(tod is one God ;—far exalted is He above the 


; possibility that there should be unto Him pro- 


geny! to Him belongeth whatever is in the 
heavens and in the earth, and He sufficeth as’ 
a guardian.” 

Strah iii, 2: “God!- there is no God 
but Ue, the living, the eternal. He hath 
caused to descend upon thee the Scripture 
in truth, attesting that whicb is.hbefere it: 
and He sent down the Tour&t and the Gospel 
from before for the guidance of -mankind: 
and He ssnt down the Furqan. Verily they 
that reject the signs of God, to them shall be 
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4 fearful panishment. And God is mighty, a 
God of vengeance.” 

Sirah iii. 19: “ And those to whom the book 
was given, did not fall to variance until after 
that the knowledge came unto them, wickedly 
among themselves.” 

Sirah iii. 23: “Seest thou not those to 
whom a portion of the Scripture hath been 
given? They were called unto the book of 
God, that it might decide between them. 
Then a party of them turned away, and went 
aside. That was because they say,—the 
fire shall not touch us, but for a limited 
uumber of days. And that which they have 
devised hath deceived them in their reli- 
gion.” 

Sirah iii, 48: **And (God). shall teach 
Him (Jesus) the Scripture, and wisdom, and 
the Tourat, and the Gospel ;—and (shall send 
Him as) an Apostle unto the Children of 
Israel, . (Jesus shall say) Verily I have come 
unto you— ... attesting the truth of that 
which (Scripture revealed) before me in the 
Tourat, and that I may make lawful unto 
you a part of that which is forbidden unto 
you.” 

Surah iii. 64: “O ye people of the Book! 
why do ye dispute concerning Abraham ?— 
seeing. that neither the Tourat nor the Gospel 
wags revealed until after him; do ye not 
understand? Ah! yeare they which dispute 
concerning that of which ye have know- 
ledge: why. therefore, do ye dispute concern- 
ing that of which ye have no knowledge? 
and God knoweth, but ye know not.” 

Sirah iti. 68: “A party of the People of 
the Book desire to cause thee to go astray: 
but they shall not cause (any) to go astray, 
excepting their own souls, and they perceive 
it not. Oh People of the Book! why do ye 
reject the signs of God, while ye bear testi- 
mony (thereto)? O people of the Book ! why do 
ye clothe the truth with that which is false, 
and hide the truth, while ye know (it)? anda 
party of the people of the book say,—Believe 
in that which is sent down unto those that 
believe, in the early part of the day; and re- 
ject (tt, in) the latter part thereof; if haply 
they may turn back: and, believe not (any) 
excepting him that followeth your religion. 
Say,—Verily the direction is the direction of 
God, that there should be given unto one (i.e. 
to Muhammad, a revelation) like unto that 


which hath been given unto you. Or, will they . 


dispute with you before your Lord? say,— 
Verily favour is in the hand of God: He 
giveth it unto whomsoeyer He pleaseth ; and 
God. is widely comprehensive (in His mercy) 
and wise.” 

Surah iii. 77: ‘And verily amongst them 
is a party that twist their tongues in (read- 
ing) the book, that ye may think it is out of 
the book, though it is not out of the book ; 
and they say,—‘it is from God,’ and it is not 
from God; and they speak a falsehood con- 
cerning God, knowingly.” 

Sirah iii. 78: “It becometh not a man 
that God should give him a book, and wis- 
dom, and prophecy, and that he should then 
say to mankind, Be worshippers of me be- 
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sides God; but rather, Be ye perfect, inas- 
much as ye know the book, and inasmuch as 
ye study it.” 

Sirah iii. 80: “ And (call to mind) when 
God made a covenant with the prophets, 
(seying) This verily is the book and the wis- 
dom which I have given unto you, thereafter 
shall come an Apostle attesting the truth of 
that (Scripture) which is with you; ye shall 
surely believe in him, and assist him.” 

Surah iii. 93 :*“ All food was lawful to the 
Children of Israel, excepting that which 
Israel made unlawful to -himself, befere the 
Tourat was revealed. Say,—Bring hither 
the Tourat, and read it, if ye be true. And 
whoever contriveth a lie concerning God after 


that, surely they are the transgressors.” 


Strah iii. 99: «Say; O ye People of the 
Book ! why do ye disbelieve in the signs of 
God; and God is witness of that which ye do? 
Say, O ye People of the Book! why do ye 
hinder from the way of God him that he- 
lieveth, desiring to make it (the way of God) 
crooked, while ye are witnesses ? ” 

Sirah iii, 113: “ They are not all alike 
Amongst the People of the Book thers is an 
upright race that read the signs (or revela- 
tions) of God in the night season, and they bow 
down worshipping. They believe in God and 
the last day, and command that which is just 
and dissuade from that which is wicked, and: 
they make haste in doing good works. These 
are the virtuous ones.” 

Sarah iii. 119: “Behold, ye are they that 
love them (the Jews) and they do not love 
you, and ye believe in the entire Scrip- 
ture.” 

Stirah iii, 184: “ They who say that God 
hath made a covenant with us, to the effect 
that we should not believe on an apostle until 
he cometh unto us with a sacrifice to be con- 
summed by fire ;—say.—Verily apostles have 
come unto you before me, with evident de- 
monstrations, and with that of which ye 
speak. Why, therefore, have ye slain them, 
if ye be true? and if they accuse thee of im- 


- posture, verily the apostles before thee have 


been accused of imposture, who came with 
evident demonstrations, and the Scriptures, 
and the enlightening book.” 

Sirah iii, 188; “ And when God took a 
covenant from those to whom the book was 
given,—that they should unfold the same 
to mankind, and that they should not 
conceal it, and they tbrew it (the covenant) 
behind their backs, and sold it for a small 
price, and woeful is that which they have 
sold it for; think not that they who rejoice 
in that which they have done, and desire to 
be praised for that which they have not done, 
shall escape from punishment. To. them 
shall be a grievous punishment.” 

Sirah iii, 199: “ And verily of the People 
of the Book there are those who believe in 
God, and in that which hath been revealed to 
you, and in that which hath been revealed to 
them, submissive unto God ; they sell not the 
signs of God for a small price. These are 
they who have their reward with their Lord ; 
for God is swift in taking account.” 
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Sirah v. 14-16: ‘And for that they have 
broken their covenant, We have cursed 


them, and We have made their hearts hard; 


they dislocate the werd from its place, and 
they have forgotten a part of that whereby 
they were admonished. Thou wilt not cease 
to discover deceit in them, excepting .a few 
of them. But pardon them, and forgive, for 
God loveth the beneficent. Aud of those 
that say, We are Christians, we have taken 
a covenant from them, and they have for- 
gotten a part of that whereby they were ad- 
monished Wherefore We have placed enmity 
and hatred between them, until the Day of 
Judgment; and God will surely then declare 
unto them that which they have wrought. .O 
people of the Book! verily our apostle-hath 
come unto you; he shall make manifest unto 
you much of that which ye have hidden of 
the book, and he shall pass over much.” 


Sirah v. 47: “@ thon apostle! let not — 


those grieve thee who make haste after infi- 
delity from- amongst them that say, ‘We 
believe,’ with their mouths, but their hearts 
believe not. And from amongst the Jews 
there are that spy out in order to tell a false- 
hood; they spy out for another people that 


come not unto thee. They dislocate the word. 


from out of its place. They say, ‘If this be 
given you, then receive it—but if it be not 
given you, then beware.’” 

'Strah v. 50: “And how will they make 
thee their judge, since they have _ beside 
them the Tourft, in which is the comntand 
of God? Then they will turn their back after 
that, and these are not believers. Verily We 
have. revealed the Tourat; therein is guid- 
ance and light.. The prophets that submitted 
themselves to God judged thereby those that 
were Jews; and the doctors and priests (did 
the same), in accordance with that which was 
confided to their charge of the book of God, 
and they were witnesses thereof. Wherefore 
fear not man, but fear Me, and sell, not thou 
the signs of God for a small price.’ And he 
that doth not-judge by that-which God hath 
revealed, verily they are.the unbelievers. And 
We have. written for them,—verily life for 
life, and eye for eye, and nose for nose, and 
ear for ear, and tooth for tooth; and for 
wonnding retaliation; and he that: remitteth 
the same as alms it shall be an atonement 
unto him. And he that judgeth not by that 
which God hath sent down, they are the 
transgressors. And We. caused Jesus, ‘the 
Son of Mary, to follow in their footsteps, 
attesting the, Scripture of the Tourat which 
preceded it; and We gave Him the Gospel, 
wherein is guidance and light, which attests 
the Tourat that preceded it, and a direction 
and an admonition to the pious ;—that the 
people of the Gospel might judge according: 
to-that which God hath revealed therein, and 
he that doth not judge according to that 
which God hath revealed, verily they are the 
flagitious ones. And We have revealed unto 
thee the book in truth, attesting that (Scrip- 
ture) which precedeth it, and a custodian (or 
a witness) thereof. Wherefore judge between 
them in accordance with that which. God 
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hath revealed, and follow not their vain de- 


sires (by swerving) away from that which hath 


conie unto thee. To every one of yon have 
We given a law and a way; and it God had 
pleased. He had made you all of one faith ;— 
but (He hath not done so, in order) that He 
might try you in that which He hath given 


you. 

Sirab v. 68: “Say.—O people of the Book! 
is there any other cause of your enmity 
against us, but that we believe in God, and in 
that which hath heen revealed unto us, and 


‘in that which hath been revealed front 


before ?—but the most of you are evil 
doers.” 

Sirah v. 77: “Say:—O ye people of the 
Book! ye are not grounded upon anything, 
until ye set up (or observe) the Tourat and 
the Gospel, and that which hath been revealed 
unto you from your. Lord.” 

Strah v. 91: “Thou wilt surely find the 
most bitter amongst mankind in their hatred 
towards those that believeto be the Jews and 
the idolaters. And thou wilt surely find the 
most friendly inclined amongst them towards 
the believers, to be those who say, We are 
Christians. That is because there are 
amongst them clergy and monks, and they 
are not arrogant. When they hear that-which 
hath been revealed to the prophet, thou wilt 
see their eyes flowing with tears because of 
that which they recognise of the truth. . They 
say, O-our Lord! we believe; write us down 
with the witnesses; and what should hinder 
us that we should not. believe in God, and in 
that which hath come unto us of the truth? 
and we desire that our Lord should intro- 
duce us amongst the righteous. God hath 
rewarded them for that which they have said, 
with gardens through which flow rivnlets. 
They shall be for ever therein and that is the 
reward ot the virtuous.” 
~ Sarah vy. 119: “ And (call to mind) when 
God said,—O Jesus, Son of Mary! remember 
My favour towards thee, and towards thy 
Mother, when I strengthened thee with the 
Holy Spirit, thaé thou shouldest speak ‘unto 
man, in the cradle, and also in mature age; 
and I tanght thee the Scriptures, and wis- 
dom, and the Tourat, and the Gospel; and 
when thou madest of clay in the form of a bird 
by My command, and thou blewest thereupon, 
and it became a bird by My command; and 
thou healedst the blind and the leper by My 
command; and when thon didst raise the 


| dead by My command... . And whe I spake 


by inspiration.unto the apostles, saying,— 
Believe in Me, andin My apostle (7.e. Jesus ;) 
they said,—We believe ; bear witness that we 
are true believers.” 

Sarah Ixvi. 13: “And Mary the danghter 
of Imran, who preserved her virginity; and 
We breathed into her of Our spirit, and she 
attested the words of her Lord and His 
Scriptures, and wus amongst the pious.” 

Sutrah ix. 113: “ Verily, God hath bought 
from the believers their selves and their 
wealth, on the condition of paradise for them 


if they fight in the ways of God :—and whe- 


ther they slay or be slain, the promise of God 
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thereupon is true io the Tourat, and in the 
Gospel, and in the Qur'an.” [CHRISTIANITY, 
JEWS, JUDAISM. | 


OMER. [‘umar.| 


OMMIADES. Arabic Bani Umai- 
yah (&e% yx), or ad-Daulatu ’l-Uma- 
wiyah (&y\ 8,31). The dynasty of 
Khalifahs who reigned from a.H. 41 (A.D. 
661) to an. 132 (a.p. 750), descended from 
Murawiyah, who was the great grandson of 
Umaiyah of the Quraish tribe. Mu‘awiyah, 
the son of Abi Sufyan, took possession of 
the Khalifate on the death of al-Hasan, and 
established his capital at Damascus. The 
dynasty includes the names of fourteen Khali- 
fabs. 

1. Mu‘awiyah, a.n. 41. 

2. Yazid (son of Mu‘Aawiyah), a.n. 60. 

8. Mu‘awiyab II. (son of Yazid), a.n. 64. 

4. Marwan J. (son of al-Hakam), a.H. 64. 
5 
6 
uf 
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. ‘Abdu ‘| Malik (son of Marwan), a.n. 65. 
. Al-Walid (son of ‘Abdu 1-Malik), 4.H. 


. Sulaiman (son of ‘Abdu ‘l-Malik), A.u. 


8. Umar II. (son of ‘Abdu ‘l-‘Aziz, son of 
Marwan), 4.a. 99. 

9. Yazid IL, (son of ‘Abdu ‘l-Malik), a.n. 
101. 
. Hisham (son of ‘Abdu ‘I-Malik), a.a. 


. Al-Walid II. (son of Yazid), a.m. 125. 
. Yazid III, (son of al-Walid), a.u. 126. 
, Ibrahim (son of al-Walid), a.m. 126. 

14. Marwan II, (son of Muhammad, son of 
Marwan), a.8. 127-132. 

The Abbasides conquered Khorasan under 
the brothers Ibrahim and ‘Abii ’l-‘Abbas, and 
refused to acknowledge Marwan. 
was afterwards defeated on the banks of the 
Zab, and fled to Egypt, where he was again 


[KHALIPAH. ] 
OPTION. 
ORDINATION. There is no cere- 


mony in Islam corresponding to the Christian 
ordination. Sometimes the Imam of a mosque 
iS appointed by the chief man of position 
binding a turban round his head. In Central 
Asia, Maulawis of reputation certify as to the 
learning and ability of their dis¢iples by bind- 
ing a turban on their heads and authorizing 
them to teach. But it is not a custom of the 
Muslim religion. 


ORNAMENTS. Men are prohi- 
bited from the use of ornaments of gold, such 
as rings and the like, because they are ex- 
pressly forbidden by the Prophet. Orna- 
ments of silver are likewise unlawful, but 
exceptions are made with respect to signet 
rings, girdles’, or swords, which may be orna- 
mented with silver. (Hdaych, vol. iv. p. 92). 
Ibn Zubair says the Prophet ccndemned the 
use of little bells as ornaments for children, 
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Marwan 


ORPHANS 


for he said there was a devil in every bell. 
Ibn Malik says the Prophet forbade the wear- 
ing of gold rings, and he considered it just 
as bad to use gold ornaments. (Mishkat, 
book xx. ch. ii.) 

The Wahhabis condemn the use of orna- 
ments and silk dresses. 


ORPHANS. Arabic yatim (es), 
pl. yatama, In Muhammadan law, the term 
is used for a child whose father is 
dead, 

Muhammad gave very special instructions 


‘in the Qur'an as to the treatment of orphans. 


See Sirah iv. 2-7 :— 

“And give to the orphans their property 
and substitute not worthless things of your 
own for their valuable ones, and enjoy not 
their property in addition to your own; verily 
this is a great crime: and if ye are appre- 
hensive that ye shall not deal fairly with 
orphans, then, of other women who seem 
good in your eyes, marry but two, or three, 
or four; and if ye still fear that ye shall not 
act equitably, then one only, or the slaves 
whom ye have acquired; this will make 
justice on your part easier. And give women 
their dowry asa free gift; but if of their 
own free will they kindly give up aught 
thereof to you, then enjoy it as convenient 
and profitable. And entrust not to the inea- 
pable the substance which God hath placed 
with you as a means of support, but main- 
tain them therewith; and clothe them, and 
speak to them with kindly speech. And 
make trial of orphans until they reach the 
age of marriage; andif ye perceive in them 
a sound judgment, then hand over their sub- 
stance to them; but consume ye it not pro- 
fusely and hastily. Only because they have 
attained their majority. And let the rich 
guardian not even touch it; and let him who 
is poor, then use it for his support with dis- 
cretion. And when ye make over their sub- 
stance to them, then take witnesses in their 
presence. God also taketh a sufficient 
account.” 

According to ajl-Baizawi and the Jalalan, 
the Muslim commentators understand these 
verses differently. Mr. Sale says the true 
meaning seems to be: Muhammad, advising 
his followers that if they found they should 
wrong the female orphans under their care, 
either by marrying them against their inclina- 
tions, for the sake of their riches or beauty, or 
by not using or maintaining them so well as 
they ought by reason of their having already 
several wives, they should rather choose fo 
marry other women, to avoid all occasion of 
sin. Others say that when this passage was 
revealed, many of the Arabians, fearing 
trouble and temptation, refused to take upon 
them the charge of orphans, and yet multi- 
plied wives to a great-excéss and used them 
ill or, as others write, gave themselves up to 
fornication, which occasioned the passage. 
And according to these, its meaning must be 
either that if they feared they could not act 
justly towards orphans, they had as great 
reason to apprehend they could not deal 
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are mmanded to marry but a certain 
number; or else, that since fornication was a 
crime as well as a wronging of orphans, they 
ought to avoid that also by marrying accord- 
ing to their abilities. 


PAIGHAMBAR $ (,-iésj). The 
Persian and Hindustani translation of the 
Arabic Rasul (Sy+)), and Nabi (¢54). 
(PROPHET. ] 


PARACLETE. 


PARADISE. The Muhammadan 
Paradise is called al-Jannahk (at), “ the 
garden,” pl junndt, in Arabic; and ‘Bihisht 
(Grig), in Persian; the word «l-Firdaus 
( pyeySt), or Paradise, being restricted to 
one region in the celestial abodes of bliss. 
There are eight heavens or paradises men- 
tioned in the Qur'an, and although they 
appear to be but eight ditferent names for 
the place of bliss, Muhammadan divines have 
held them to be eight different stages. 

They wre as follows (sce (Ghiyasy ‘I 
Lughuoh):— 

1, Jannatu ‘l-Khald (Stratu J-Furqén, xxv. 
16), The Garden of Eternity. 

_ 2, Daru ’s-Salam (Stratu ‘l-An‘aim, vi. 127), 
The Dwelling of Peace. 

3. Daru ’l-Qarar (Siratu 'l-Mu’min, xl. 42). 
The Dwelling which abideth. 

4. Jamatu ‘1-‘Adn (Stratu ‘l-Bara’ah, ix. 
73), The Gardens of Eden, 

5. Jannatu ‘l-Ma’wa (Saratu 
xxxii, 19), The Gardens of Refuge. 
6. Jannatu ’n-Na‘im (Sitratu 
v. 70), The Gardens of Delight. i) 
7, ‘Iiyin (Siratu ‘t-Tatfif, lxxxiii. 18), 

8. Jannatu ‘1-Firdaus (Siratu ‘l-Kahf. 
xviii, 107), The Gardens of Paradise. : 

These eight stages are spoken of as eight 
doors in the Mishkat, book ii. ch. i.) 

The sensual delighis of Muhammad’s 
Paradise are proverbial, and they must have 
exercised a considerable influence upon the 
minds of tho people to whom he made known 
his mission; There are frequent allusions. to 
them in the Qur’an, The following are spe- 
cimen passages :— é 

Siratu ‘l-Insan (Ixxvi.), 12-22:—* God 
hath rewarded their constancy, with Paradise, 
and silken robes, reclining therein on bridal 
couches; nought shall they know of sun or 
piercing cold: its shades shall close over 
them, and low shall its fruits hang down: 
and vessels of silver and goblets like flagons 
shall be borne round among them: flagons of 
silver whose measure themselves shall mete. 
And there shall they be given to drink of the 
cup tempered with zanjabil (ginger) from the 
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*s-Dajdan, 


L-Maidah, 


sc ean with so many wives, and therefore | 
fo) 4 


rE. 
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OUTLAWS. (1) An Apostate, if 


he escapes to another country, is an outlay 
(2) A fornicator should be expelled from his 
country and be an outlaw for a whole year. 


fount therein whose name is: Salsabil (ze. 
the softly flowing). Blooming youths go 
round among them. When thou lookest at 
them, thou wouldst deem them scattered 
pearls; and when thou seest this, thou 
wilt see delights and # vast kingdom; their 
clothing green silk robes and rich brocade: 
with silver bracelets shall they be adorned : 
and drink of a pure beverage shall their Lord 
give them. This shall be your recom- 
pense.” 

Stiratu ‘l-Waqi‘ah (lyi.), 12-39: “‘In gar- 
dens of delight, a crowd of the former anda 
few of the later generations; on inwrought 
couches reclining on them face to face, bloom- 
ing youths go round ahout them with goblets 
and ewers and acup of flowing wine; their 
brows ache not from it, nor fails the sense: 
aud with such fruits as shall please them 
best, and with flesh of such birds as they 
shall long for; and theirs shall be the Houris 
(Avabic hu,), with large dark eyes, like pearls 
hidden in their shells, in recompense for their 
labours past. No vain discourse shall they 
hear therein, nor charge of sin, but only cry 
‘Peace! Peace!’ Tnfailing, unfor- 
bidden, and on lofty couches and of a rare crea- 
tion have we made the Houzis, and we have 
made them ever virgins, dear to their spouses 
and of equal age. for the people of the right 
hand, a crowd of the former, and a crowd of 
the later generations.” 

Stratu ‘r-Ruhman (lv.), 54-56: “On 
couches with linings of brocade shall they 
recline, and the fruit of the two gardens shall 
be within their casy reach..... Therein 
shall be the damsels with retiring glances, 
whom neither man nor jinn hath touched 
before them.” 

Stratu ‘I-Muhammad (xlvii.) 16, 17: 
“Therein are rivers of water which corrupt 
not: rivers of milk, whose taste changeth 
uot: and rivers of wine, delicious to those 
who quaff it; and rivers’ of clarified honey: 
and therein are all kinds of fruit for them 
from their Lord.” 

The descriptions of the celestial regions 
and the enjoyments promised to- the faithful 
are still more minutely given in the tradi- 
tional sayings of the Prophet; see the Mish- 
kat, book xxiii. ch. xiii. 

Abi. Musa relates that “the Apostle of 
God said, Verily there is a tent for every 
Muslim in Paradise, it is made of one pearl, 
its interior empty, its breadth 60 kos, and in 
every coruer of it will be his wives: and they 
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The Muslim shall 
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shall not see one another. 
love them alternately,” &e. 
Abu Sa%id relates that “the Apostle of 
God sald, ‘He who is least. amongst the 
people of Peradise, shall have eighty thou- 
sand slaves, and seventy-two women, and has 
a tent pitched for him of pearls, rubies, and 
emeralds. . . . . Those who dic in the world, 
young or old, are made of thirty years of.age, 
and not.more, when they enter Paradise.’ ” 
Abu Sa‘id algo relates that “the Apostle 
of God said, “Verily a man in Paradise re- 


clines upon seventy cushions, before he tarns- 


on his other side, Then a woman of Para- 
dise comes to him and pats him on the shoul- 
der, and the man see# his face in her cheek, 
which is brighter than a looking-glass, and 
verily her most inferior pearl brightens the 
east and west. Then the woman makes a 
salam to him, which he returns; and the 
man says, “ Who are you?” and she replies, 
“Jam of the number promised of God for 
the virtuous.” And verily she will have 
seventy garments, and the man’s eyes will be 
fixed on them, till he will see the marrow of 
the bones of her legs through the calves of 
them, and she will have crowns on her head, 
the meanest peari of which would give light 
‘between the east and west.’” 

One of the attractions of Paradise is the river 
Kausar. [xAvsar.] According to Anas, “ the 
Apostle of God said, it is a river which God 
has given me in Paradise, its water is whiter 
than milk, and sweeter than honey, and on 
its waters are birds whose necks are like the 
necks of camels.” 


The following is an instance of the way in. 


which the Prophet endeavoured to suit his 
paradise to the tastes of the people :— 

Abii Aiyiib says, “An Arab came to the 
Prophet and said, “O Apostle of God! Iam 
fond of horses; are there any in Paradise?’ 
The Prophet replied, ‘If you are taken into 
Paradise, you will get a ruby horse, with two 
wings, and: you will monnt him, and he will 
carry you wherever you wish.’” 

Abi. Hurairah said, “ Verily the Apostle of 
God said, whon an: Arab was. sitting near 
him, that a man of the people of Paradise will 
ask permission of his Lord to cultivate land, 
and God will say, ‘Have you not everything 
you could wish for? What will you culti- 
vate?’ The man will say, ‘ Yes, everything 
is present, but I am fond of cultivating.’ 
Then he will be permitted to cultivate, and 
he will sow, and, quicker than the twinkling 
of an eye, it will grow. become ripe, and be 
reaped, and it will stand in sheaves like 
mountains.” 

The apologists for Islam, Carlyle for ex- 
ample, have suggested that the sensual de- 
lights of Muhammad’s paradise may, after all, 
be taken in a’ figurative senso, as the: Reve- 
tation of .St. John or the Song of -Solomon. 
lt is quite true that such an interpretation is 
hinted at in the Akh/dq-i-Jalali (Lhompson’s 
translation, p. 102), and Mr, Lane. in his 
Eguyptions (vol. i, p. 84) says that a Muslim 
of some learning considered the descriptions 
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of Paradise figuratiye, but such is not the 


. view held by Muhammadan doctors, whether 


Sunni, Shi‘ah, or Wahhabi. They are all 
agreed as to the Utera/ interpretation of the 
sensual enjoyments. of the Muslim paradise, 
and very many are the books written giving 
minute particulars of the joys in store for 
the faithful. 

Islam, true to its anti-Christian character, 
preaches a sensual abode of bliss, in opposi-. 
tion to the express teaching of our Lord in 
Matt. xxii. 30: “They neither marry nor are 
given in marriage, but are as the angels of 
God in heaven.” 

Were proof needed, to show that the Pro- 
phet taught a real and Literal interpretation 
of the sensual delights of the abodes of bliss, 
a tradition of high authority is found in the 
Sahthu Muslim (p. 379), wide also Mishkat, 
book xxiii. ch. 13), in which the Propet goes 
to some trouble to explain the sanitary laws 
of the heavenly kingdom, in the most literal 
manner possible. 

Sir William Muir says: “It is remarkable 
that the notices in the Coran of this volup; 
tuous Paradise are almost entirely confined to 
a time when, whatever the tendency of his 
desires, Mahomet was living chaste and tem- 
perate with a single wife of threescore years 
of age. Gibbon characteristically observes 
that ‘Mahomet has not specified the male 
companions of the female elect, lest he should 
either alarm the jealousy of the former hus- 
bands, or disturb their felicity by the suspi- 
cion of an everlasting marriage.’ The remark, 
made in raillery, is pregnant. with reason, and 
aims a fatal blow at the Paradise of Islam. 
Faithful women will renew their youth in 
heaven as well as faithful men: why should 
not their good works merit an equal and 
analogous reward? But Mahomet shrank 
from this legitimaté conclusion. It is note- 
worthy thet in the Medina Suras—that is in 


- all the voluminous revelations of the ten 


yéars following the Hégira—women are only 
twice referred to as one of the delights of 
Paradise; and on both occasions in these 
simple words :— and to them (believers). there 
shall be therein pure wives.’ (Sirah ii. 28, 
Sirah iv. 60.) Was it that satiety had then 
left no longings unfulfilled; or that a closer 
contact with Judaism had repressed the bud- 
ding pruriency of his revelation, and covered 
with confusion the picture of a sensual Para- 
dise which had been drawn at Mecca?” 
(Life of Mahomet, new ed. p. 82 and note.) 

Sir W. Muir has omitted a third passage, 
Sirah iii. 13, where “ women of stainless 
purity ” are spoken of, but it is remarkable 
how much more restrained are the Prophet's 
descriptions of Paradise it his later revela- 
tions. For example, Sitrah xiii, 23, 24, 35 ~~ 
“Gardens of Eden—into which. they shall 
enter together with the just of their fathers, 
and their wives and their descendants, and 
the angels shall go in unto them at every 
portal: Poace be with you, suy they, because 
ye have endured all things .... The rivers 
flow beneath its bowers; its food and its 
shades are perpetual,” 


PARDON FOR SIN 
PARDON FOH SIN. The words 


used to express pardon for sins on the part 
of the Almighty, are ‘A/w ( sic), Magh frrak 
(Sie), and” Ghufrén ‘(ohyit): The act of 
seeking pardon is Istigh far ( jeaxal), 

The following is the teaching. of the+Qur'an 
‘on the subject :— 

Surah liii.-32, 33: “God’s is what ig in 
the heavens and what is in the earth, that 
He may reward those who do evil with evil, 
and those who do good with good. Those 
who shun great sins and iniquities—all but 
venia) sins,—verily thy Lordis of ample for- 
giveness.” 

Sirah Ixvii. 12: ** Verily those who fear 
their Lord in secret, for them is forgiveness 
and a great reward.” 

Sirah xxxiii. 71: “He (God) will correct 
you for your works and pardon you for your 
sing: for hé who obeys God and His Apostle 
has attained a mighty happiness.” 

Sarah xxxv. 8: “Those who believe and 
do right, for them is forgiveness.” . 

Sirah viii. 29: “O ye who believe! if ye 
fear God, He will make for you a discrimi- 
nation, and will cover your offences and will 
forgive you; for God is the Lord of mighty. 
grace.” 

Repentance is expressed in the Qur’an by 
the word Taubah (255), which the Imam an- 
Nawawi says means “turning the heart from 
sin.” (Commentary on Sahihu Muslim, vol. ii. 
p- 354.) The word frequently occurs in the 
Qur'an. For example:— 

Sarah iv. 2): eft they repent and amend, 
then let them be. Verily God relenteth. He 
is merciful.” 

Sirah xxv 71: “Whoso hath repented 
and hath done what is right, verily it is he 
who turneth to God with a true conversion” 
(matab). 

The teaching of the traditions on the sub- 
ject of repentance and pardon for sin is in 
gome places exceedingly wild, as will be 
seen from the following selections taken from 
the sayings of the Prophet given in the Mesh- 
kat, hook x. ch. tii:— 

“There was 2 man of the children of 
Israel; who killed ninety-nine people, after 
which he came out, asking if his repentance 
would be accepted; and having met a monk, 
he asked him. ‘Is there acceptance for my 
repentance?’ The monk said, ‘No.’ Then 
the man killed the monk, and stood asking 
people about the approval of his repentance. 
Rad" a man said to him, ‘Come to such a vil- 
lage.’ Then the signs of immediate death 
were upon him, and he tried to reach the 
village upon his knees. and died on the way. 
Then the angels of mercy and punishment 
disputed about him. Then God ordered the 


village towards which the man had attempted | 


to go to be near to the corpse; and the vil- 
lage which he had fled from to be far away 
from him. Then God said to the angels, 
‘Compute, and measure the distance between 
the two villages.’ And it was found that the 
village towards which he was geing was 
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nearer to him by one span. And he was par- 
doned.” 

* An incessant sinner has not sinned that 
has asked pardon. althongh he may have 


! sinned seventy times a day, because asking 


pardon is the coverer of sin.” 

God has said, ‘ Verily if you come before 
Me with sins equal to the dust of the earth, 
and then come before Me without associating 
anything with Me, verily I will come before 
you with the pardon equal to the dust of the 
earth.” ; 

“Verily God. accepts of the repentance of 
His servant as long as is soul does not come 
into his throat.” 

“T swear by God that verily I ask pardon 
of God and repent before- Him more than 
seventy times daily.” 

“Verily my heart is veiled with melan- 
choly, and verily I ask pardon of God one 
hundred times a day.” 

“Verily, when a true believer commits a 
sin, a.black spot is created in his heart; and 
if he repents and asks pardon of God, the 
black spot is rubbed off his heart; but if he 
increases his sins. the black spot inereases, 
so that it takes hold of the whole heart. 
Then this spot is a rust which God has men- 
tioned in the Qur'an, ‘their hearts became 
rusty from their works.’ ” 

“Verily there were two men of the chil- 
dren of Israel who had a friendship for each 
other. One of them was a worshipper of God, 
and the other a sinner. The worshipper of 
God said to the siuner, ‘Give up sinning.’ 
He said, ‘Leave me to my Lord.’ At length 
he found him committing a very great sin, 
and said, ‘Give up sinning’ The sinner 
said, ‘Leave me to my Lord. Were you 
sent as a guard. over me?’ The worshipper 


. paid, ‘I awear by God He will not always 


forgive your sins, nor will He bring you into 
Paradise.’ Then God sent an angel to them, 
who took both their souls, and they both ap- 
peared before God together. Aud God said 
to the sinner, ‘Come into Paradise.’ And he 
said to the other: ‘What, can you prevent 
My compassion on my servant?’ He ssid, 
‘I canuot,O my Lord.’ And God said to the 
angels, ‘Carry him to the fire.’” 


PARENTAGE. The periods of 
six months and of two years are fixed as the 
shortest and longest periods of pregnancy, 
and consequently any child born within those 
periods is assumed to be the. child of the 
woman’s husband, even though she be either 
a widow or divorced. This strange ruling of 
Muslim law is. founded on a declaration of 
‘Ayishah, who is related to have said, “ The 
child does not remain in the womb of the 
mother beyoud two years.” 

The Imam ash-Shafi‘i has said the longest 
period of pregnancy extends to four years 
(Hamilton’s Hidayah, vol. i. p. 383.) 

If a person acknowledge the parentage of 
a child who is able to give an account of 
himself, aid the ages of the parties ure such 
as to admit of the one being the child of the 
other, and the parentage of the child be not 
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well known to any person, and the child him- 
self verify the ‘statement. the parentage is 
established. (Zbzd., vol. iii, p. 169.) 


PARENTS, Duty to, is frequently 
enjoined in the Qur'an; for example, Sirah 
xvii. 24,25: “Thy Lord hath decreed that 
ye shall not serve other than Him, and that 
ye shall be kind to your parents, whether 
one or both of them reach old age with thee ; 
and ye must not say, ‘Fie!’ (Uf) nor 
grumble at them, but speak to them a gene- 
rous speech, And lower to them the wing of 
humility out of compassion, and say,‘ O Lord! 
have compassion on them, as they brought 
me up when I was little !*” 


PARISH. In connection with the 
mosques of cities and villages there are ap- 
pointed districts not unlike English parishes. 
Within these districts the Imam of the 
mosqne is held responsible for the marriages 
and burials of the people, and his services 
can be-claimed for these ceremonies, for 
which he receives custornary fees. Any other 
Manlawi performing marriages or burials, is 
expected to obtain the permission of the 
Imam of the parish. In fact, the position of 
the Imam of a mosque is similar to that of a 
heneficed clergyman. He receives the mar- 
riage and burtal fees, fees at the ceremony of 
cirewmeision, thank offerings on the }irth of 
a child, or on recovery from sickness. presents 
on the festival days, &., as well as the waq/, 
or endowment, of the mosque 


PARSI. [masvs.] 
PARTURITION. 
PATIENCE. Arabic sabr (+), is 


frequently enjoined in the Qur'an, e.g. Sirah 
di. 148: “O ye who believe! seek help 
through patience and prayer: verily God is 
with the patient.” 


PAWNING. [Raun.| 
PEN, The, of Fate. [Qauam.] 
PENTATEUCH. [ravrar.]} 


PESTILENCE. Arabic  ¢a‘an 
(eet), wabi’ (eky). According to 
the teaching of Muhammad in the traditions, 
a pestilence is a punishment sent by (od, it 
is also an occasion of martyrdom, and that 
Muslim who abides in the place where he is 
at the time of a pestilence, and dies of it, is 
admitted to fhe yank of a martyr. It 19 alse 
enjoined that Musalmans shall not enter 
a place where there is a pestilence raging. 
but remain where they are until it is passed. 
(Mishkat, book y. ch. 1.) 


PHARAOH. Arabic Fir‘aun 
(ys3). Heb. siyyp, The King of 
Egypt ‘in the time of Moses. Considered by 
all Muharamadans to be the very personifica- 
tion of wickedness. 

Al-Baizawi says Fir‘aun was the common 
title of the kings of Egypt, just as Cassar 
was that of the Roman Emperors, and that 


[NIFAS. } 


i i a aa fa rae a gaa 
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the name of Pharaoh, according to some, was 
al-Walid ibn Mus‘ab, and according to others 
Mus‘ab ibn Raiyam, and according to others 
Gabis, and that he lived 620 years. Abi'l- 
fida’ says that Mus‘ab being 170 years old, 
and having no child, whilst he kept his herds, 
he saw a cow calf, and heard her say at the 
game time, “0 Mus‘ab, be not grieved, thou 
shalt have a son, a wicked son, who shall be 
cast into hell,” and that this son was the 
wicked Fir‘aun of the time of Moses. 

In the Qur'an, Surah xxxviii. 11, he is 
surnamed Firtaun Zu ‘l-Autdd, or “ Pharach 
the master of the Stakes, who called the 


_Aposties liars.” Some say the stakes refer 


to the strength of his kingdom, others that 
they were instruments of torture and death 
which he used. 

Pharaoh was drowned in the Red Sea, and 
the commentators say that Gabriel would 
not let his body sink, but that it floated as a 
sign and a warning to the children of Israel. 
(See Qur’an, Siirah x. 90-92.) 

A further account of Pharaoh, as given 
in the Qur'an, will be found in the article on 
Moses. The Pharaoh of Joseph’s time is said 
to be Raiyan ibn al-Welid al-Amligi, the an- 
cestor of the renowned Pharaoh in the time 
of Moses, [mMOSES. | 


PHILOSOPHY, MUSLIM. Arabic 
falsafah (das), or “ilmu ’l-hikmah 
(deSe3\ ple). The following account 
of Arabian philosophy is taken with permis- 
sion from Professor Ueberweg’s History of 
Philosophy, translated by G. S. Morris, M.A. 
(Hodder and Stcughton), vol. i. p. 405 :— 

“ The whole philsophy of the Arabians was 
only a form of Aristotelianism, tempered 
more or less with Neo-Platonic conceptions. 
The medical and physical science of the 
Greeks and Greek philosophy became known 
to the Arabs especially under the rule of the 
Abasside (from a.p. 750 on), when medical, 
and afterwards (from the time of the reign 
of Almamun, in the first half of the ninth 
copia) philosophical works were transtated 
from Greek into Syriac and Arabic by Syrxiae 
Christians. The tradition of Greek philo- 
sophy was associated with that combination 
of Platonism and Aristotelianism which pre- 
vailed among the last philosophers of anti- 
guity, and with the study by Christian theo- 
logians of the Aristotelian Jogic as a formal 
organon of dogmatics; bni in view of the 
rigid monotheism of the Mohammedan reli- 
gion, it was necessary that the Aristotelian 
metaphysics, and especiaily the Aristotelian 
theology, should be more fully adopted among 
the Arabs than among the Nev-Platonists and 
Christians, and that in consequence of the 
anion among the former of philosophical with 
medical studies, the works of Aristotle on 
natural. science should be studied by them 
with especial zeal. 

* Of the Arabian philosophers in the Hast, 
the most important were Alkendi (al-Kindi), 
who was still more renowned as a mathema- 
‘tician and astrologer; Alfarabi (o!-Farabi), 
whe adopted the Neo-Platenic doctrine of 
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emanation; Avicenna (Abi Sina), the repre- 
Sentative of a purer Aristotelianism and a 
man who for centuries, even among the Chris- 
tian scholars of the later medieval centuries, 
stood in the highest consideration as a philo- 
sopher. and, still more, as a teacher of medi- 
cine; and, finally, Algazel (al-Ghazzali), who 
maintained a philosophical skepticism in the 
interest of theological orthodoxy. 

* The most important Arabian philosophers 
in the West were Avempace (Ibn Badja), Abu- 
bacer (Abi Bakr {bn Tufail), and Averroés 
(Ibn Rashid). Avempace and Abubacer dwell 
in their works on the idea of the independent 
and gradual development of man. Abubacer 
(in. his ‘ Natural Man’) develops this idea in 
a spirit of opposition to positive religion, 
although he affirms that positive religion and 
philosophical doctrine pursue the same end, 
namely, the union of the human intellect with 
the divine. Averroés, the celebrated com- 
mentator of Aristotle, interprets the doctrine 
of the latter respecting the active and the 
passive intellect in a sense which is nearly 
pantheistic and which excludes the idea of 
individual immortality. He admits the exist- 
ence of only one active intellect, and atlirms 
that this belongs in common to the whole 
human race, that it becomes temporarily pay- 
ticularized in individuals, but that each of 
its emanations becomes finally reabsorbed in 
the original whole, in which alone, therefore, 
they possess immortality. 

“The acquaintance of the Mohammedan 
Arabs with the writings of Aristotle was 
brought about through the agency of Syrian 
Christians. Before the time of Mohammed, 
many Nestorian Syrians lived among the 
Arabs as physicians. Mohammed also had 
intercourse with Nestorian monks. Hayreth 
ibn Calda, the friend and physician of the 
Prophet, was a Nestorian. It was not, how- 
ever, until after the extension of the Moham- 
medan rule over Syria and Persia, and 
chiefly after the Abasside had commenced 
to reign (a.v. 750), that foreign learning, espe- 
cially in medicine and philosophy, became gene- 
rally known among the Arabs. Philosophy 
had already been cultivated in those coun- 
tries during-the last days of Ncvo-Platonism, 
by David the Armenian ‘about 500 a.p. ; bis 
Prolog. to Philos, and to the Isugoge. and his 
commentary on the Catey, in Brandis’ Collee- 
tion of Scholia to Arist.; his works, Venice, 
1823; onhim cf: C. F. Neumann, Paris, 1829) 
and afterwards by the Syrians, especially 
Christian Syrians, translated Greek authors, 
particularly medical, but afterward philoso- 
phical authors also, first into Syriac, and then 
from Syriac into Arabic (or they, perhaps, 
made use also of earlier Syriac translations 
some of which are to-day extant). 

“ During the reign and at the instance of 
Almamuu (4.0. 813-833), the firgt translations 
of works of Aristctle into Arabic were made, 
ander the direction of Johannes Ibn-ai-Ratrik 
(i.e. the son of the Patriareh, who, according 
to Renan [LL, p. 57], is to be distinguished 
from Johannes Mesué, the physician), these 
translations, in part stillextant, were cegarded 
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(according to Abulfaragius, Histor. Dynast.. 
-p. 153 eé al.) a8 faithful but inelogant. 

“A man more worthy of mention is Honein 
Ibn Ishak (Johannitius), a Nestorian, who 
flourished under Motewakkel, and died in 
876. Acquainted with the Syriac, Arabic, 
and Greek languages, he was at the head of 
a school of interpreters at Bagdad, to which 
his son Ishak Ben Honein and his nephen 
Hobeisch-el-Asam also belonged. The works 
not only of Aristotle himself, but also of 
several ancient Aristotelians (Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis, Themistius, and also Neo- 
Platonic exegetes, such as Porphyry and 
Ammonius), and of Galenus and others, were 
translated into (Syriac and) Arabic. Of 
these translations, also, some of those. in 
Arabic are still existing, but the Syriac 
translations are all.lost. (Honein’s Arabic 
translation of the Categories has been edited 
by Jul. Theod. Zenker, Leips. 1846) In the 
tenth century new translations, not only of 
the works of Aristotle, but also of Theo- 
phrastus, Alexander- of Aphrodisias, Theo- 
mistius, Syrianus, Ammonius, etc., were pro- 
duced by Syrian Christians, of whom the 
most important were the Nestorians, Abu 
Baschar Mata and Jahja ben Adi, the Tagri- 
tan, as also Isa Ben Zaraa. The Syriac 
translations (or revisions of earlier transla- 
tions) by theso men have been lost, but the 
Arabic translations were widely circulated 
and have in large measure been preserved ; 
they were used by Alfarabi, Avicenna, Avor- 
roés, and the other Arabian philosophers. The 
Republic, Timecus, and Laws of Plato, were 
also translated into Arabic. Averroés (in 
Spain, about 1150) possessed and purapbrased 
the Rep., but he did not the Polztics of Aris- 
totle; the book existing in MS. at Paris, 
entitled Staset (Siyasah), ‘t.e. Politica, is the 
spurious work De Regzmine Princtpum s. 
Secretuim Secretorum; the Politics of Aristotle 
is not kaown to exist in Arabic. Farther, ex- 
tracts from the Neo-Platonista, especially from 
Proclus, were translated into Arabic. The 
Syvians were led, especially in consequence 
of their contact with the Arabs, to extend 
their studies beyond the Oryanon ; they began 
te cultivate in the Arabic language all the 
branches of philosophy on the basis of Aris- 
totle’s works, and iv this they were after- 
wards followed by tho Arabs themselves. who 
svon surpassed their Syrian teachers.  Alfa- 
rabi and Avicenna were the scholars of 
Syrian and Christian physicians. The later 
Syrian philosophy bears the type of the 
Arabian philosophy. The most important 
representative of the former was Gregorius 
Barhebreus or Abulfaragins, the Jacobite, 
who lived in the thirteenth century, and was 
descended from Jewish parents, and whose 
compendium of tho Peripatetic philosophy 
(Butyrum Saptentie) is still of great autho- 
rity among the Syrians. 

“ Alkendi (Abu Jusgef Jacub Jon Eshak al 
Kendi. ze, the father of Joseph, Jacob. son of 
Isaac, the Kendeean, of the district cf Ken- 
dah) was born at Buava on the Persian Gulf. 
where later, in the tenth century, the 
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Brothers of Purity’ or the ‘Sincere 
Brethren, who collected in an Encyclopedia 
the learning then acceptable to the Arabians, 
were located. . He lived during and after the 
first half of the ninth century, dying about 
870. He was renowned as a mathematician, 
astrologer, physician, and philosopher. He 
composed commentaries on the logical writ- 
ings of Aristotle, and wrote also on metaphy- 
sical problems. In theology he was a rational- 
ist. His astrology was founded on the hypo- 
thesis that all things are so bound together 
by harmonious causal relations, that each, 
when completely conceived, must represent 
as in @ mirror the whole universe 


“ Alfarabi (Abu Nast Mohammed ben Mo- 
hammed ben Tarkhan of Farab), born near 
the end of the ninth century, received his 
philosophical training mainly at Bagdad, 
where he also began to teach. Attached to 
the mystical sect of the Safi, which Said Abul 
Chair had founded about a.p. 820 (under the 
unmistakable influence of Buddhism, although 
Tholuck [* Ssufismus.” Berlin, 1821, and 
Blithensammlung aus der Morgenlénd. Mystik, 
Berlin, 1825] assigns to it a purely Moham- 
medan origin), Alfarabi went at a later epoch 
to Aleppe and Damascus, where he died a,p. 
950. In logic Alfarabi follows Aristotle 
almost without exception. Whether logic is 
to be regarded as a part of philosophy: or 
not, depends, according to Alfarabi, on the 
greater or less eatension given to the concep- 
tion of philosophy, and is therefore a useless 
question. Argumentation is the instrument 
by which to develop the unknown from the 
known; it is employed by the utens logicus ; 
logica docens is the theory which relates to 
this instrument, argumentation, or which 
treats of it as its subject (subjectum). Yot 
logic also treats of single concepts (incom- 
plera) as elements of judgments and argu- 
mentations (according to Alfarabi,as reported 
by Albertns M., De Preedicabil, i, 2 seq., cf. 
Prantl, Gesch. der Log., li. p. 302 seq.) Alfa- 
rabi defines the universal (see Alb M., De 
Praed., ii. 5) as the unum de multis et in multis, 
which definition is followed immediately by 
the inference that the universal has no exist- 
ence apart from the individual (non habet esse 
separatum a multis). It is worthy of notice 
that Alfarabi does not admit in its absolute 
sense the aphorism: singulare sentitur, univer- 
sole intelitgitur, but teaches that the singular, 
although in its material aspect an object of 


sensible perception, exists in its formal aspect . 


in the intellect, and, on the other band, that 
the universal, although as such belonging to 
the intellect, exists also tn sensu, in so far as 
it exists bleuded witb the individual (Alb., 
An. post. i. 1,3), Among the contents of the 
Metaphysics of Alfarabi, mention should be 
made of his proof of the existence of God, 
which was employed by Albertus Magnus and 
later philosophers. This proof is founded on 
Plat:, Tim., p. 28: TO yevopevyy papev tr 
duriow Twos avaynnv elvur yevéerOar, and 
Arist., Metaph.. xii. 7; éort roivuy tT kat 
6 «wet, ete, or on the principle that all 
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change and all development must have a 
eause. Alfarabi distinguishes (Fontes Ques- 
tionum, ch. 3 seq.,in Schmélders Doo. Phal. 
Ar., p. 44), between that which has a possible 
and that which has a necessary existence, just 
as Plato and Aristotle distinguish between 
the changeable and the eternal). If the pos- 
sible is to exist in reality, a cause is neces- 
sary thereto. The world is composite, hence 
it had a beginning or was caused (ch. 2). But 
the series of causes and effects can neither 
recede tn infinitum, nor return like a circle 
into itself: it must, therefore, depend upou 
some necessary link, and this link is the first 
being (ens primum). This tirst bemg exists 
necessarily; the supposition of its non- 
existence involves 2 contradiction. It is un- 
caused, and needs in order to its existence no 
cause external to itself. It is the cause of 
all that exists. Its eternity implies its per- 
fection. It is free from all accidents, It is 
simple and unchangeable. As the absolutely 
Good it is at once absolute thought, absolute 
object of thought, and absolute thinking being 
(intelligentia, intelligible, intelligens). It has 


- wisdom, life, insight, might, and will, beauty 


excellence, brightness ; it enjoys the highest 
happiness, is the first willing bemg and the first 
object’ of will (desire). In the knowledge of 


‘this being, Alfarabi (De rebus studio Arist. 


phil.. pramitt. Comm., ch. 4, ap. Schmolders, 
Doe. ph. Arab:, p. 22), sees the end of philo- 
sophy;, and he defines the practical duty of 
man as consisting in rising, so far as human 
force permits it, into likeness with God. In 
his teachings respecting that which is caused 
by or derived from God (Fontes Quast, ch. 
6 seq,), Alfarabi follows the Neo-Platonists. 
His fundamental conception is expressed by 
the word emanation. The first created thing 
was the Intellect, which came forth from the 


. first being (the Nots of Plotinus; this doe- 


trine was logically consistent only for Plo- 
tinus. not for Alfarabi, since the former re- 
presented his One as superior to all pre- 
dicates, while Alfarabi, in agreement with 
Aristotle and with religious dogmatics, recog- 
nized in his first being intelligence).’ From 


- this intellect flowed forth; as a: new emana- 


tion, the Cosmical Soul, in the complication 
and combination of whose ideas the hasis of 
corporeality is to be found. Emanation pro- 
ceeds from the higher or outer spheres to 
the lower or inner ones. In bodies, matter 
and form are necessarily combined with each 
other. Terrestrial bodies are ,composed of 
the four elements. The lower physical powers, 
up to the potential intellect, are: dependent on 
matter. The potential intellect, through the 
operation (in-beaming) of the active divine 
intellect, is made actual (intellectus in actu or 
in effectu), and this actual intellect, ag result- 
ing from development, may be called acquired 
intellect (intellectus acquisitus, after the doc- 
trine of Alexander of Aphrodisias, concerning 
the vovs érixrnros). The actual human in- 
tellect is free from matter, and is a simple 
substance, which alone survives the death of 
the body and remains indestructible. Evil is 
a necessary condition of good in a finite 
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world.. Ail things are under divine ynidance 
and are good, since all was created by God. 
Between the: human understanding and the 
things which it ‘seeks to know there oxists 
(as Alfarabi teaches, De. Intellecto et Intel- 
&ctu, p. 48 seqg.).a similarity of form, which 
arises: from their having both been formed by 
the same first being, and which makes know- 
ledge possible. ; 

“Avicenna (Abu Ali Al Hosain Abdellah 
Ibn Sina) was born at Afsenna, in the pro- 
vince of Bokhara, in the year 980. - His mind 
was early developed by the study of theology, 
philosophy, and medicine, and in his youth he 


had already written a scientific encyclopedia. © 


He taught’ medicine and philesophy in Ispa- 
han.. He died at Hamadan in the fifty-eighth 
year of his life. His medical Canon was em- 
ployed for centuries. asthe basis of instruction. 
In philosophy he-sét out from the doctrines 
of Alfarabi, but modified them by omitting 
many Neo-Platonic theorems and approxi- 
mating more nearly to the''real doctrine of 
Aristotle. The principle on which his logic 
was -founded, and which Averroés adopted 
and Albertus Magnus often cites, was des- 
tined to exert a great influence. It was 
worded thus: Jntellectus in. Jornas agit unt- 
versolitutem (Alb., De Preedicad, ii. 3 and 6). 
The genus, as also the species, the differentia 
tho accidons, and the proprium, are in them- 
selves neither universal nor singular. But 
the thinking mind, “by comparing the similar 
forms, forms the genus logicum, which answers 
to the definition of the genus, viz. : that it is 
predicated of many objects specifically. diffe- 
rent, and answers the question,’ What is it ?’ 
(tells.the quidétas). It is the. genus naturale 
which furnishes the basis of comparison. 
When the mind adds to the generic and spe- 
cific the individual accidents, the singular ‘is 
formed foes Log., Venice edition, 1508, f. 
12, ap. Prantl, Geschichte der Logik, ii. 347 
seq.) Qnly figuratively, according to Avi- 
cenna, can the genus be called matter and the 
specific difference form; such phraseology 
(frequent in. Aristotle) is not strictly cor- 


rect. Avicenna distinguishes several. modes | 


of generic existence, viz.: anfe res, in rebus, 
and post'res. Genera are ante res.in the mind 
of God ; for all that exists is related to God 
as % work of art is related to an artist ; it 
existed in his wisdom and -will before its en- 
trance into the world of manifold existence ; 
in this sense, and. only in this sense, is the 
universal before the individual. Realized 
with its accidents in matter, the génus con- 
stitutes the natural thing, res naturalis, in 
which the universal essence is immanent, 
The third mode of the existence of the genus 
is that which it has in being conceived: by 
thé human intellect; when the latter abstracts 
the fomn and then compares it again with the 
individual objects to which by one and the 
same definition it belongs, in this compa- 
rison (respectus) ia contained the universal 
Avic., Log., f. 12; Metaph., v. 1, 2,f. 87, in 

antl, ii. p. 849), Our thought, which ig 
directed to things, contains nevertheless dis- 
positions which are peculiar to itself; when 


| * first’ and * second intentions.’ 
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things are thought, there is added in thought 
something which does not exist outside .of 
thought. Thus universality as such, the 
generic concept and the specific difference, 
the subject and predicate, and other similar 
elements, belong only to thought. Now it is 
possible ta direct the attention, not merely to 
things, but also to the dispositions which are 
peculiar to thought, and this takes place in 
logic (Metaph., i. 2; iii. 10, in Prantl, ii. p. 820 
seq,). On this is based the distinction of 
The direction 
of attention to things is the first intention 
(tntentio prima); the second intention (in- 
tentio secundd) is directed to the dispositions 
which are peculiar to our thinking-concern- 
ing things. Since the universal as such be- 
longs not to things, but to thought, it belongs 
to the second intention. The principle of in- 
dividual plurality, according to Avicenna, is 
matter, which he regards, not with Alfarabi 
a8 an emanation from the Cosmical Soul, but 
with Aristotle- as eternal and uncreated; all 
potentiality is grounded in it, as actuality is 
in God. Nothing changeable can come forth 
directly from the unchangeable first cause, 
His first and only direct product is the‘intel- 
Le prima (the vovs of Plotinus, as with 
Alfarabi); from it the chain of emanations 
extends through the various celestial. spheres 


.down to our earth. But the issuing of the 


lower from tho higher is to be conceived, not 
as. a single, temporal] act, but as an eternal 
act, in which cause and effect are synchro- 
nous. The cause which gave to things their 
existence must continually maintain them. 
in existence; it is an error to imagine that 
things once brought into existence continue 
therein of themselves. Notwithatanding its 
dependence on God, the world has existed 
from eternity. Time and motion always were 
(Avie. Metaph., vi. 2, et als of. the account in 
the Tractatus de Hrroribus,.ap. Hauréau, Ph. 
8c.; i. p. 868). Avicenna distinguishes a two- 
fold development of our potential understand- 
ing into actuality, the one common, depend- 
ing on instruction, the other rare, and depen- 
dent on immediate divine illumination. Ac- 
cording to a repurt transmitted to ‘us by 
Averroés, Avicenna, in his Phtlosophia Orsen- 
talis, which has not come down to us, con- 
tradieted his Aristotelian principles, and con- 
ceived God asa heavenly body. 

“ Algazel (Abu Hamed Mohammed ivu 
Achmed Al-Ghazzélij,, born ap. 1059 at 
Ghazzélah in Khorasan, taught first at Bag- 
dad, and afterwards, having become a Siti, 
resided in Syria. He died a.p, 1111 at Tus. 
He was a sceptic in philosophy, but only 
that his faith might bo all the stronger. in 
the doctrines of theology. . His course in this 
respect marked a reaction of the exclusively 
religious principle of Mohammedanism against 
philosophical speculation— which: in spite of 
all accommodation. had not made itself fully 
orthodox—and particularly against Aristote- 
lianism; between the mysticism of the Neo- 
Platonists, on the contrary, and the Safism 
of Algazel, there existed an essential affinity. 
In his Makaeid al filasifu (Magasidu *l-Fala- 
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sifuh), ‘ The Aims of the Philosophers,’ Algazel 
sets forth the doctrines of philosophy follow- 
ing essentially Alfarabi and particularly Avi- 
cenna. These doctrines are then subjected by 
him to a hostile criticism in his Teha/ot al 
Silasifa (Tahafutu ’l- Falasifah), ‘Mgainst the 
Philosophers,’ while in his ‘Fundamental 
Prineiples of Faith,’ he presents positively 
his own views. Averroés wrote by way of 
rejoinder his Destructio Destructionis Philoso- 
phorum, Algazel exerted himself especially 
to excite a fear of the chastisements of God, 
since in his opinion the men of his times were 
living in too great assurance. Against the 
philosophers he defended particularly the re- 
ligious dogmas of the creation of the world 
in time and out of nothing, the reality of the 
divine attributes, and the resurrectior of the 
body, as also the power of God to work mi- 
racles, in opposition to the supposed law. of 
cause and effect. In the Middle Ages, his 
exposition of logic, metaphysics, and physics, 
as given in thé Makacid, was much read. 

“The result of the scepticism of Algazel 
was in the East the triumph of an unphilos6- 
phical orthodoxy ; after him there arose in that 
quarter no philosopher worthy of mention. 
On the other hand, the Arabian philosophy 
began to flourish in Spain, where a succession 
of thinkers cultivated its various branches. 

“Avempace (Abu Bekr Mohammed ben 
Jahja Ibn Badja),; born at Saragossa near 
the end of the eleventh century, was cele- 
brated as a physician, mathematician, astro- 
nomer, and philosopher. About 1118 he 
wrote, at Seville, 2 number of logical trea- 
sises. Ata later period he lived in Granada, 
and aiterwards also in Africa. He died ata 
not very advanced age in 1138, without 
having completed any extensive works; yet 
he wrote several smaller (mostly lost) trea- 
tises, among which, according to Munk 
(Melanges, p. 386), were Logical Fractates 
(still existing, according to Casiri, Biblioth. 
Arabico-Hisp. Escurialensis, i. p. 179, in the 
library of the Escurial), a work:on the soul, 
another on the conduct of the solitary (régime 
du solitazre), also on the union of the universal 
intellect with man, and a farewell letter; to 
these may be added commentaries on the 
Physics, Meteorology, and other works of 
Aristotle relating to physical science. Munk: 
gives the substance of the ‘Conduct of the 
Solitary, as reported by a Jewish: philoso- 
pher of the fourteenth century, Moses of Nar- 
bonne (Mel., pp. 389-409). This work treats 
of the degrees by which the soul rises from 
that instinctive life which it shares with the 
lower animals, through gradual emancipation 
from materiality and potentiality to the 
aequired intellect (intellectus acquisdtus) 
which is an emanation from the active intel- 
lect or Deity. Avempace seems (according 
to Averroés, De Anima, fol. 168a) to have 
identified the intellectus materialis with the 
imaginative faculty. In the highest grade 
of knowledge (in self-cousciousness) thought 
is identical with its object. 

“Abubacer (Abu Bakr Mohammed ben 


Abd al Malic Ibn Tophail al Keisi) was born | 
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in about the year 1100, at Wadi-Asch 
(Guadix), in Andalusia, and died in 1185, in 
Moroceo. He was celebrated as a physician, 
mathematician, philosopher, and poet, and 
pursued still further the path of speculation 
opened up by Ibn Badja. His chief work, 
that has come down to us, is entitled 
Haji Ibn Jukdhan (Haiyu bnu Yagzan), 
ze, the Living One, the Son of the Waking 
One. The fundamental idea is the same 
as in Ibn Badja’s ‘ Conduct of the Solitary’; 
it is an exposition of the gradual deve- 
lopment of the capacities of man to the 
point where his intellect becomes one with 
the Divine. But Ibn Tophail goes consider- 
ably farther than his predecessor m main- 
taining the independence of man in opposition 
to the institutions and opinions of human 
society. In hia theory he represents the indi- 
vidual as developing himself without external 
aid. That independence of thought and will, 
which man now owes to the whole course of 
the previous history of the human race, is re- 
garded by him ’as existing in the natural 
man, out of whom he makes an extra histo- 
rical ideal (like Rousseau in the eighteenth 
century). Ibn Tophail regards positive reli- 
gion, with its law founded on reward and 
punishment, as only a necessary means of 
discipline for the multitude; religious con- 
ceptions are in his yiew only types or enve- 
lopes of that truth to the logical comprehen- 
sion of which the ‘philosopher gradually 
approaches. 

‘¢Averroés (Abul Walid Mohammed Ibn 
Achmed Ibn Roschd), born a.p. 1126, at Cor- 
dova, where his grandfather and father filled 
high judicial offices, studied first positive 
theology and jurisprudence, and then medi- 
cine, mathematics, and philosophy. He ob- 
tained subsequently the office of judge at 
Seville, and afterwards at Cordova. Hoe was 
a junior contemporary and friend of Ibn Top- 
hail, who presented him to Calif Abu Jacub 
Jusuf, soon after the latter’s ascent of the 
throne (1163), and recommended him, in place 
of himself, for the work of preparing an 
analysis of the works of Aristotle. Ibn 
Roschd won the favour of this prince, who 
was quite familiar with the problems of phi- 
losophy, and at a later epoch he became his 
physician in ordinary (1182). For a time 
also he was in favour with a son of the prince, 
Jacub Almansur, who ‘succeeded to his 
father’s rulein 1184, and he was stil] honoured 
by him in 1195. But soon after this date he 
was accused of cultivating the philosophy 
and science of antiquity to the prejudice- of 
the Mchammedan religion, and was robbed by 
Almansur of his dignities and banished to 
Elisana (Lucena) near Cordova; he -was 
afterwards tolerated in Morocco. A. strict 
prohibition was issued against the study of 
Greek philosoplry, and whatever works on 
Jogic and metaphysics were discovered -were 
delivered to the flames. Averroés died in 
1198, in his seventy-third year Soon after, 
the rule of the Moors in Spain came to an 
end. The Arabian philosophy was. extin- 
guished, and liberal culture sunk under the 
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exclusive rule of the Koran and of dog- 
matics. 

“Averroés shows for Aristotle, the most 
unconditional reverence, going in this respect 
much farther than Avicenna; he considers 
him, as the founders of_religion are wont to 
be considered, as the man whom alone,among 
all men, God permitted -to reach the highest 
summit of perfection: Aristotle was. in his 
opinion, the founder and perfecter uf scientific 
knowledge. In. logic. Averroés everywhere 
limits himself to merely annotating -Aristotle 
The priaciple of Avicenna : intellectus in formi: 
agit universalitatem,is alsohis (Averr.,.De An. 
i. 8, ef. Alb. M.. De Predicab,; ii. ch. 6) 
Seience treats not of universal things, ‘but 
of individuals under their universal aspect, 
which the understanding recoguises after 
making abstraction of their common nature 
(Destr. destr. fol. 17: Scientia autem. non esi 
Scientia ret untversalis, sed est scientia. parte 
cularium modo universalr, quem facet rntellectus 
‘tn particularibus, quum abstrahit ab tisnaturan 
unam communem, que divisa est in. matersis. | 
The. forms, which are-developed through the in 
fluence of higher forms, and in the last resor! 
through the infiuence of Deity, are -contained 
embryonically in matter, _ abot : 

« The most noticeable ‘thing-in his psycho- 
logy is the explanation which he gives of the 


Aristotelian distinction between the- active 


and the passiveintellect (vads ma@yrixés and 
totnrtKOS). Thomas Aquinas, who opposes 
the explanation, gives it in these words: Jn- 
tellectum substantzam esse omnino ab anima sepa- 
ratom, esseque -unum in omnihus hominibus :— 
nec Deum facére posse quod sint plures intel- 
lectus ; ‘but, he says, Averroés added: per ra- 
‘tionem concludo de necessitate quod: intellectus 
est unus numero, firmiter tamen teneo oppositum 
per fidem, - In his commentary to the twelfth 


book of the Metaphysics, Averroés’ compares 


the relatien of the active reason to.man with 


that of the sun. to- vision; as the sun, by its | 


light, brings‘ about. the act of seeing, so the 
active reason enables us to know; hereby 
the rational capacity in man is developed into 


actual reason, which is one with the active’ 
reason. -Averroés attempts to recognise two | 


opinions, the one of which he ascribes to 
Alexandér of Aphrodisias, and the other to 
Themistiug andthe. other cemmentators. 
Alexander, he says, had held. the passive ‘in- 
tellect (vows zaPyrixds) to be a mere § dis- 
position’ connected with the animal faculties, 
and, in order that it might be able perfectly 
to receive all forms, absolutely formless ; this 
disposition was in us, but. the active intellect 
(vois mowntixds), was without us; after our 
death our individual ‘intellects no. longer 
existed. Themistius, on the contrary, and 
the other commentators, had regarded the 
passive intellect not #8 a mere disposition 
connected. with the lower psychical powers. 
but as inbering in the same substratum to 
which the active intellect. belonged ; this sub- 
stratum, according to them, was distinct from 
those animal powers of the soul which depend 
ov material organs, and as i+ wes immaterial, 
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. immortality was to be predicated of-the indi- 
vidual intellect inhering in it. Averroés, on 
the other hand, held that the passive intel- 
lect (vous ma@yrixés) was. indeed, mora than 
amere disposition, and assumed. (with The- 
mistius and most of the other Commentators, 
except Alexander) that the same substance 
was passive and active intellect (namely, the 
former in so far as it received forms,. the 
latter in so far as it constructed. forms);. but 
be denied that the same substance in itself 

_ and. in. its individual existence was both pas- 
sive and active, assuming (with Alexander) 

that-there existed only one. active intellect in 
the world, and that man had only the ‘ dis- 
position’ in virtue of which lie could be 
aitected by the active intellect; when the 

active intellect came -in contact with this 
disposition, there arosé in us the passive 
or material! ‘intellect. the one active -intel- 
lect becoming on its entrance into the 
plurahty of souls particularized in them, 
just as light is decomposed jato the diffe- 

-rent colours in bodies. The. passive - intel- 
lect was (according to Munk’s translation) : 

‘ Une chose composée de la disposition qua existe 

en nous et d’un intellect qui se joint & cette dis- 

position, et gut, en. tant qu'il y est joint, est un 
tntellect prédisposé (en puissance) -et non pas 
un intéllect en acte, mats gui est intellect en 
acte én tant qu’tl-n’est plus joint. a la dispost- 

‘tion (from the. Commentaire moyen sur le traité 
de t’ Ame, in Munk’s Mél,; p. 447); the active 
intellect worked first upon the passive, so as 
to develop it into: actnal and. acquired intel- 
lect, and then on this latter, which it absorbed 
inte itself, so that after our death it could be 
said that our vods, mind, continued to exist— 
though not as an individual substance, but 
only as an element of the universal mind. But 

_ Averroés did not identify this universal mind 

(as Alexander of Aphrodisias identified . the 

vous. rointiKds) with the Deity himself. 

but conceived it (following in this the earlier 
| Arabian commentators and directly the Neo- 

Platonists) as an emanation from the Deity, 

and as the mover of the lowest of the celestial 

| eircles, 7.4 the sphere of the moon. This 
doctrine was developed by Averroés, parti- 

- énlarly in his commentaries on the De Anima, 
whereas, in the Paraphruse (written earlier) 
he. had expressed himself in a more indivi- 

. dualistic sense (Averr., ap., Munk, Mélanges, 

p. 442 seq.). The psychological teaching of 

Averroés -resembled, therefore, m the cha- 

racter of its definitions. that of Themistius, 

but in ‘its real content’ that of Alexander 

Aphrodisiensis, since both Averrvés: and 

Alexande limited the individual existence of 

the human intellect (vovs) to the period pro- 

ceding death, and recognized the eternity 
only of the ouoe nniversal active intellect 

‘(vows mrorntixds), For this reason the doc- 

trine of the Alexandrists and of the Aver- 

roists were both condemned by the Catholic 

Church. 

“ Averroés, professed himself in. no sense 
hostile to religion, least of all to Mohamme 
| danism, which he regarded asthe most perfec 
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of all religions He demanded in the philo- 
sopher a grateful adherence to the religion of 
his people, the religion in which he was 
educated. But by this ‘adherence ' he meant 
only a skilful accommodation of his views 
and life to the requirements of positive reli- 
gion—a course which could not but fail to 
satisfy the real defenders of tho religious 
principle. Averroés considered religion as 
containing philosophical truth under the veil 
of figurative .representation; by allegorical 
interpretation one might advance to purer 
knowledge, while the masses held to the 
literal sense. The highest grade of intelli- 
genve was philosophical] knowledge ; the pecu- 
liar religion of the philosopher consisted in 
the deepening of his knowledge; for man 
could offer to God no worthier cultus than 
that of the knowledge of his works, through 
which we attain to the knowlege of God him- 
self in the fulness of His essence. (Averroés 
in the larger Commentary on the A/etaph., ap. 
Mank, Mélanges, p. 455 seq.) 

Dr. Marcus Dods remarks that “ in phitoso- 
phy the attainments of the Arabians have 
probably been overrated (see Lit. Hist. of 
Middle Ages, by Berrington, p. 445) rather 
than depreciated. As middle-men or trans- 
mitters, indeed, their importance can scarcely 
be too highly estimated. They were keen 
students of Aristotte when the very language 
in which he wrote was unknown in Roman 
Christendom: and the commentaries of Aver- 
roés on the most exact of Greek philosophers 
are said to be worthy of the text. It was at 
the Mohammedan university in his native 
city of Cordova, and from Arabian teachers, 
that this precursor of Spinoza derived those 
germs of thought whose fruit may be seen in 
the whole history of scholastic theology. 
And just before Averroes entered these 
lgarned halls, a young man passed from them, 
equipped with the same learning. and gifted 
with genms and penetration of judgment 
which have made his opinions final wher- 
ever the name of Memonides is known. Un- 
doubtedly these two fellow-citizens—the 
Mohammedan Arab. and the Arabic-speak- 
ing Jew—have left their mark deep:on al) 
subsequent Jewish and Christian learning. 
And even though it be doubted whether their 
influence. has been wholly benengial, they may 
well be claimed as instances of the intellec- 
tual ardour which Mohammedan learning 
could inspire or awaken. A recent writer of 
great promise in the philosophy of religion 
has assigned to the Arab thinkers the honour- 
able function of creating modern philosophy. 
‘Theology and philosophy became in the 
hands of.the Moors fused and blended ; the 
Greek scientifie oe as to the origin of 
things interwound with the Hebrew faith in 
a Creator. And so speculation became ina 
new and higher sense theistic ; and the inter- 
protation of the universe, the explication of 
God’s relation to it and its relation to God.’ 
(Fairbairn’s’ Studies, p. 398.) But specula- 
tion had become theistic long before there 
was. an Arab philosophy. The same ques- 
tions which form the staple of modern philo- 
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sophy were discussed at Alexandria three 
centuries before Mohammed; and there is 
scarcely a Christian thinker of the third or 
fourth century who does not write in pre- 
sence of the great problem of God's connection 
with the world, the relation of the Infinite to 
the finite, of the unseen intangible Spirit to 
the crass material universe. What we haye 
here to do with, however, is not to ascertain 
whether modern philosophy be truly the off- 
spring of the unexpected marriage of Aris- 
totle and the Koran, but whether. the religion 
promulgated in the latter is or is not obstruc- 
tive of intellectual effort and enlightenment. 
And enough has been said to show that there 
is nothing in the religion which necessarily. 
and directly tends to obetruct either philo- 
sophy or science; though when we consider 
the history and achievements of that race 
which has for six centuries been the leading 
representative of Islam, we are inclined to 
add that there is nothing in the religion which 
necessarily leadS on the mind to the highest 
intellectual effort. Voltaire, in his own ner- 
yous way, exclaims, ‘I detest the Turks, as 
the tyrants of their wives and the enemies of 
the urts.’ And the religion has sbown an 
affinity for such uncivilised races. It has not 
taken captive any race which possesses a rich 
literature, nor has it given birth to any work 
of which the world demands a translation ; and 
precisely in so far as individuals have shown 
themselves possessed of great speculative and 
creative genius. have they departed from the 
rigid orthodoxy .of the Koran. We should 
conclude, therefore, that the outburst of lite- 
rary and scientific enthusiasm in the eighth 
century was due, not directly to the influence 
of the Mohammedan religion, but to the mental 
awakening and exultant consciousness of 
power and widened horizon that came to the 
conquering Saracens. At first their newly 

awakened energy found scope in other fields 
than that ot philosophy. * Marte undique ob- 
strepenti, musis vex erat locus.’ But when the 
din of war died down, the voice of the Muses 
was heard, and the same'fervour which had 
made wne Saracen arms irresistible, was spent 
now in the acquirement of knowledge.”—Mo- 


| hammed. Buddha, and Christ. p. 118 ) 


PICTURES. Muhammad cursed 
the painter or drawer of men and animals 
(Mishkat, book xii, ch. i. pt..1), and conse- 
quently they are held to be unlawful. 


PILGRIMAGES TO MAKKAH 
are of two kinds: the Hajj or special pilgri- 
mage performed in the month of Zu ’l-Hijjah, 
and thet Umrah, or visitation, which may be 
performed at any time of the year. [Hauu, 
‘UMRAH. | 


PIR. (;3). The Persian word for 
an elder. A term used for a murshid, or 
religious Teader. [sorusm.] 


PLAGUES OF EGYPT. The fol- 
lowing references occur to the ten-plagues of 
Egypt in the Qur'an. 
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Stirah viii. 127-135:." Already had we 
chastised the people of Pharaoh with dearth 
and scarcity of fruits, that haply they might 
take warning: and when good fell to their 
lot they said,‘ This is our due” But if ill 
befell them, they regarded Moses and his par- 
tizans as (the birds) of illomen. Yet, was 
not their evil omen from God? But most of 
them knew it not. And they said,-‘ What- 
ever sign thou bring us for our enchantment, 
we will not believe on thee And we sent 
upon-them the flood and the locusts and the 
qummal (lice) and the frogs and the blood, 
—clear signs—but they behaved proudly, 
and were a sinful people. And when any 
plague fell upon them, they said, ‘O Moses! 
pray for us to thy Lord, according to that 
which he hath coveuanted with thee: Truly 
if thou take off the plague-from us, we will 
surely believe thee, and will surely send the 
children of Israel with thee.’- But when we 
had taken off the. plague from them, and the 
time which God had granted them had ex: 
pired, behold! they broke their promise 
Therefore we took vengeance on them and 
drowned them in the sea, becanse they treated 
our signs .as falsenoods and were heedless of 
them. Ana we gave to the people who had 
been brought so low, the eastern and the 
western lands. which we had blessed .as-an 
heritage: and the good word of thy Lord was 
fulfilled on the children of Israel because 
they had Worne up with patience: and we 
destroyed the works. and the structures of 
Pharaoh and his people: And we brought 
the children ot Israe! across the sea, and they 
came to a: people who gave themselves up to 
their idols. They said, ‘O Moses! make us 
a god, as they have gods.’ He said, ‘ Verily, 
yeare an ignorant people: for the worship 
they practice will be destroyed, and that 
which they do is vanity!’” 

In the Sirah xvii. 103-104, they are-re- 
ferred to as “nine clear signs,” which some 
commentators understand to be the command- 
ments of Moses. . 

“We heretofore gave to Moses nine clear 
signs, Ask thou, therefore, the children. of 
Israel how it was. when he came unto them, 
and Pharaoh gaid to him ‘Verily, I deem 
thee, O Moses, a man enchanted.” 

“ Said Moses, ‘Thou knowest that none 
hath sent down these clear signs but the 
Lord of the Heavens and of the Earth; and 
1 surely deem thee, O Pharaoh, a person 
lostaae 

Mr, Sale, translating from the Jalalan and 
al-Baizawi, says: *‘ These were, the chang- 
ing his rod into a serpent, the making his 
hand white and shining, the producing locusts, 
lice, frogs, and blood, the dividing of the Red 
Sea, the bringing water out of the rock, and 
the shaking of Mount Sinai over the children 
of Israel. Inlieu of the three last, some reckon 
the inundation of the Nile, the blasting of 
the corn and svarcity of the fruits of the 
earth. These words, however, are interpreted 
by others not of nine miracles, but of nine 
commandments,.which Moses gave his people, 
and were thus numbered up by Muhammad 
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himself to 4 Jew, who asked him the ques-. 


_ tion, viz. That they should not be guilty of 


idolatry, nor steal, nor commit ‘adultery or 
murder, nor practise sorcery or. usury, nor 
accuse an innocent man to take away his life, 
or a modest woman of whoredom, nor desert 
the army, to which he added the observing of 
the Sabbath as a tenth commandment, but 
which peculiarly regarded. the Jews, upon 
which answer, it is said; the Jew kissed. the 
Prophet’s hand and feet.” 


PLANETS. Arabic as-sayydrah 
(8,431). According to Arabic writers, 
there are seven planets. called an-Najumu ’s- 
Sayyarat (2\, J) pygedt), or, collectively, 
as-Sayyarah,, the wandering stars, as distin- 
guished from fixed stars, or un-Najimu ’s- 
gawabit (oat St). These planets 
ave said to be situated in the seven firma~- 
ments in the following order: (1)-Al-Qamar, 
Moon; (2) ‘Utarid, Mercury; (8) Zuhrah, 
Venus ; (4) ash-Shams, Sun; (5) al-Mirrikh, 
Mars; (6) al-Mushtari, Jupiter; (7) Zuhal 
Saturn. (Vide Kashshaf-i-Istilepat, in loco.) 
_ It will be seen that the Arabian arrange- 
ment of the planets is that of Ptolemy. who 


.placed the earth in the centre of the universe, 


ahd nearest to it the moon, whose synodic 
revolution is the shortest of all, being per- 
formed in 29$ days. ‘Next to the moon he 
placed Mercury, who returns to his conjunc- 
tions in 116 days. After Mercury followed 
Venus, whose periodic. time is. 584 days. 
Beyond Venus he placed the Sun, then Mars, 
next Jupiter, and lastly Saturn, beyond which 
are the fixed stars. 


PLUNDER. Arabic yghanimah 
(dentt), fay’ (o6). If the lmam, or 
leader of the Muslim army, conquer a country 
by force of arms, he is at liberty to leave 
the land in possession of the original proprie- 
tors, provided they pay tribute, or he may 
divide it amongst. the Muslims; but with 
regard to movable property, it is unlawfal 
for him to leave it in possession of the infi- 
dels, but he must bring it. away with the 
army and divide it amongst: the soldiers. 
Four-fifths of the spoils belong to the troops 
and the remaining one-fifth must be divided 
into three equal portions for the relief o1 
orphans, the feeding of the poor, and the en- 
tertainment of travellers. Captives form part 
of the plunder. All cattle and baggage which 
cannot be carried away upon a retreat, must 
be destroyed. (Aidayzh, vol. ii.p.159; Mishkat, 
book xvii. ch. viii. pt. 1.) 


POETS. Arabic shar (4), pl. 
shu‘ara’. Poetry, shi‘r (;). Mu- 
hammad repudiated the idea of being a poet. 
See Qur’an. 

Sirah xxxvi. 69: “We have not taught 
him poetry, nor was it proper for him; it'is 
but a reminder and a plain Qur’an.” 

Sirah Ixix. 40, 41; “ Verily it is the speech 
of a noble apostle ; and it is not the speech 
of @ poet,” 

The Qur'an being in manifest rhythm, and 
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in some places actual poetry, the declaration 
of. the Prophet, that: he was not a poet has 
mach perplexed the commentators But the 
imam Fakbru ‘'d Din ar-Razi, has hit upon 
the following clever explanation of the dif- 
ficulty. He says, that in order to be a poet 
it is absolutely necessary that the poems 
Should not be impromptu verses, but delibe- 
rately framed, and that, therefore, although 
the Qur'an contains poetry (for example, in 
Strah xciv,, which begins thus :— 


Alam nashrak laka sudraka 
Wa waza‘nd ‘anka wizraka: 


* Have wo not. opened thy breast for thee? 
And taken off from thee thy_burden ?.”) 


it is not really poetry, becanse the writer did 
not deliberately intend to preduce the 
rhythm! 

The same excuse is urged for. the lines 
which Muhammad is related to have uitered 
impromptu when his toe was wounded in 


battle :— 
Ql Best jo 


hanno) 
Hal anti illa isbatun damiti 2 
Wa fi sabili Uahi ma lagiti. 
“ Art thou. anything but a toe covered with 
blood? 
‘“ What. has happened to thee has been in 
the road of God.” 
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Arabic scholars (see Kashfu Istilahati ‘l- | 


Funin, wn loco) divide the Arabic poets into 
six periods :— 

(1) Al-Jahiliyin, those in the time of zgno- 
rance, or- before Islam, such as the ancient 
Arabie poets Zuhair, Tarafah, Imru 1-Qais, 
‘Amr ibn Kulsim) al-Haris, and ‘Antarah. 

(2) Al-Mukhzaramiin (hit. “spurious ”), 
those born in the time of ignorance, but who 
embraced Islam. as Labid and Hassan, whose 
names occur in the traditions. 

(3) Al-Mutagaddimin (it. “ first "Y, those 
who were born in the time of Islam, of parents 
‘who were converts to Islim, as Jarir and 
Farazdaq. 

(4) Al-Muwalladun, those who were liorn 
of true-born Muslims, as Bashar. 

(5) Al-Muhdisun, the third generation of 
Maslim poets. as Abii Tammam, and Bukhtari 


first generations of.-Muslims, 

There are seven poems of ancient Arabia, 
who are known in history as the Mii‘allagat, 
or “suspended,” because they had been in 
turn suspended on the walls of the Makkan 


temple. They are alsc known as Muzahhabat, © 


or the “golden”? poems, because they were 
written in gold. The names of their authors 
are Zuhair, Tarafah, Imrou ‘I-Qais, ‘Amyru ibn 
Kulsim, al-Haris, Antarah, and Lahid. 


The | 
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last of the seven embraced Islam. It’is.re- 
lated that Labid had posted up in the Ka‘bah 
his poem, beginning : -— 


bb at Ms be Js os 
Ala kulla sha’in mé khalaé'laha batilu. 
Know that everything is vanity but God.” 


But that when he saw the first verses of 
the Siratu ’l-Bagareh (ii) of the Qur'an 
posted up, he withdrew his verses and em- 
braced Islam. Muhammad repaid Labid with 
the compliment that the words, ** Know that 
everything is vanity but God,” were the truest. 
words ever uttered by a pcet. (Mishkat, beok 
xxii. ch. x.) 

In the earlier part of his mission, Muham- 
mad affected to despise the poets, and, in the 
Qur'an we.fnd him saying (Sirah xxvi. 224), 
“Those- who go astray follow the poets”; 
and in the Traditions, Mishkat, book xxii 
ch. x.: “A belly full of purulent matter is 
better than a belly full of poetry.” But 
when Labid and Hassan embraced Islam, the 
poets rise into favour, arid the Prophet utters 
the wise but cautious saying, that *t poetry is a 
kind of composition, which if itis good it is 
good, and if it is bad it-is bad.” Inthe battle 
with the Banii Quraizah, the Prophet called out 
to Hassan the poet, “ Abuse the infidels in your 
verse, for truly the Holy Spirit (in the Hadis 
itis Gabriel) will help you.” It is also re- 
lated that the Prophet used to say, “0 Lord! 
help Hassan the poet by the Holy Spirit (or 
Gabriel).” 

Tt is generally admitted by Arabic scholarg 
that the golden age of Arabic poetry was that 
immediately preceding or. contemporaneous. 
with Muhammad, and that from the time of 
Muhammad there was agradual decline. This 
is not surprising, inasmuch as the Qur’an is con- 
sidered the most pertect.model of composi- 
tion ever revealed to mankind, and to be 
written in the language of Paradise. 

Baron MacGuckin de Slane, in his Introduc- 
tion to Ibn Khallikan’s Dietionary, says ;— 

‘The oldest monuments of Ardbic litera- 
ture which we still possess were composed 
within the century which preceded the birth 
of Muhammad. They consist in short pieces 
of verse uttered on the spur of the moment, 
narrations of combats between hostile tribes,: 
passages in rhythmical prose and kasidas 
(gasidahs), or elegies. The study of these 
remains reveals the existence of a language 
perfect in its form and application, admirably 
suited to express. the various ideas which the 
aspect of nature could suggest to.a pastoral 
people, and as equally adapted to portray the 
fiercer passions of the-mind. The variety of 
itS inflections, the regularity. of its syntax; 
and the harmony of ‘its prosody, are not less 


striking, and they furnish. in themselves. a 


sufficient proof of the- high degree of culture 
which the language of the Arabic nation had 


. already attained. The superior merit.of this 


early literature was ever afterwards: acknow- 
ledged hy the Arabs themselves. It furnished 
them not only with models, but ideas for 
thelr poetical productions, and its influence 
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has always continued perceptible in the Ka- 
Sida, which still contains: the same thoughts, 
the same allusions as of old, and drags its slow 
length along in monotonous dignity. ...(p. xv.) 


“The. decline of Arabic poetry can be’ 


easily traced down fyom the accession of the 
Abbasides to the time of the Aiyubites: for 
many centuries the patrons of the bedles- 


lettres were of foreign extraction, and writers - 


who sought their favour were obliged to cen- 
form their own judgment to that of persons 
who were in general unable to appreciate the 
true beauties of literary compositions. Works 
which had. obtained the patronage of the 
prince conld not fail to fix the attention: of 
other poets; who took theni: as models whith 
they strove to imitate and to surpass. The 
' opinion held in the schools that the ancient 
kasidas were masterpieces of art, contributed 
algo.to the perversion of good taste, théir 
plan and ideas were servilely copied, and it 
was by refinement of expression alone that 
writers could display their talent; verbal 
quibbles, far-fetched allusions, thoughts bor- 
rowed from the old writers, and strained. so 
as to be hardly recognisable, such were the 
means by which they strove to attain origi- 
nality; sensé was sacrificed to sound, the 
most discordant ideas were linked together 
for the fntile advantage of obtaining a vre- 
currence of words having a similar written 
form or a similar pronunciation; poets wrote 
for the ear and the eye, not for the mind, and 
yet the high estimation in which their pro- 
ductions were held may be judged from the 
readiness of Ibn Khallikan to quote them. 
His taste was that of the age in which he 
lived, and the extracts which he gives endble 
the reader to form an idea of the Arab mind 
at the period of the Crusades. The same 
feeling of impartiality which induces me. to 
express so severe a censure on the generality 
‘of the Islamic poets, obliges me also to make 
some exceptions. The kasidas of al-Muta- 
nabbi are full of fire, daring originality, and 
depth of thought; he often réaches the sub- 
lime, and his style, though blemished by occa- 
sional faults, is very fine: al-Bohtori is re- 
markable for grace and elegance; Abu-l-Ala 
for dignity: and beauty; but Ibn-al-Farid 
seems superior to them all, his pieces teem 
with sentiment and poetry, in his mystic reve- 
ries he soars towards the confines of another 
world pervaded with spiritual beauty, and 
glides with the reader from one enchanting 
scene to-another ; the judgment is captivated 
by the genius of the poet, and can liardly 
perceive the traits of false taste which dis- 
figure, from time to time, his admirable style. 
aving pointed out the influence of the’ ka- 
sida, or elogy, it may not be amiss to sketch 
the plan generally followed in this species of 
composition, The poet, accompanied by two 
friends, approaches, after a long. journey 
through the desert, to the place where he saw 
his mistress the year before, and where be 
hopes to meet her again. At his request, 
they direct the camels on which they are 
mounted towards the spot, but the. ruins of 
the rustic dwellings, the withered moss, 
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brushwood, 2nd branches of trees, with which 
were formed the frail abodes where the tribe 
had passed the summer, the hearthstones 
blackened by the. fre, the solitary raven 
hovering around in search of a scanty nonrish- 
ment, every object he perceives strikes him 
with the conviction that his beloved and her 
family have removed to some other regiou 
in the desert. Overcome with grief, heedless 
of the consolations of his friends, who exhort 
him. to be firm, he long remains plunged in 
silent affliction ; at length he finds relief in a 
torrent of tears, and, raising up his head, he 
extéemporizes .a mournfal elegy. He com- 
mences by mentioning the places which he 
had already visited in hopes ‘of finding her 
whom he loved, and calls to mind the dangers 
which he had encountered in the desert. He 
describes the camel which, though fatigued, 
still full of ardour, had berne him into the 
depths of the wilderness, he vaunts his own 
courage and extols the glory of his tribe. An 
adventure which happened on the previous 
night theri comes to his memory: a. fire blaz- 
ing on a lofty hill, had attracted their. atcen- 
tion and guided them tothe tent of a gene- 
rous Arab, where they found shelter and 
hospitality. He then praises the charms of 
his mistress, and complains of the pains of 
love and absence, whilst his companions hurry 
him away. He casts a parting look towards 
the place where she had resided, and lo! -a 
dark cleud, fringed with rain, and rent with 
lightnings, overhangs the spot. This sight 
fills his heart with joy! an abundant shower 
is about to shed new life upon the parched 
soil, and thus ensure a rich herbage for the 
flocks; the family of his beloved will ther 
soon return, and settle again in their. former 
habitation. 

‘‘Such may be considered as the outline ot 
the pastoral kasida. In these productions 
the same ideas almost constantly recur, 
and the same words frequently serve to ex- 
press them. The eulogistie kasida, or poem 
in praise of some great man, assumes also 


the same form, with the sole difference that 


in place of a mistress it is a generous patron 
whom the poet goes to visit, or else, after 
praising the object of his passion, he cele- 
brates the noble qualities of the man who is 
always ready, with abundant gifts, to bestow 
consolation on the afflicted lever. 

“Tt results from this‘that a person iamiliar 
with the modé of composition followed in the 
kasida, can often, from a single word in a 
verse, perceive the drift of the poet, and dis- 
cover, almost intuitively, the thoughts which 
are to follow. He has thus a means of deter- 
mining the true readings amidst the masa of 
errors with which cepyists usually disfigure 
Arabic poetry knowing what the poet intends 
to say, he feels no longer any difficulty in 
disengeging the author's words from the 
faults of a corrupted text. The same pecu- 
liarity 1s frequently perceptible in pieces of a 
few verses; thege generally reproduce some 
of the ideas contained in the kasida, and for 
this reason they are justly styled fragments 
by Arabic writers. 
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“ There exist, also, some compositions of an 
original form: such are the dubatt, or distich, 
and the mawdlia, both borrowed from the 
Persians, and the muwashshaha, invented in 


Spain by Ibn Abd Rabbih. Pieces of this. 


kind became general favourites by the novelty 
of their form and matter; the mawalia was 
adopted by the dervishes, and the muwash- 
shaha was cultivated with passion and at- 
tained its perfection in Andalusia, whence it 
was transported to the Hast. It cannot be 
denied that the Moorish poets, with all their 
extravagance of thought and expression, were 
far superior in their perception of the beau- 
ties of nature and the delicacies of sentiment, 
to their brethren of the Kast. and the Euro- 
pean reader will often discover in their poems, 
with some surprise, the same ideas, meta- 
phors, and systems of versitication, which 
characterise the works of the troubadours and 
the early Italian poets. 

“ An idea borrowed from the ante-Iylamic 
poets, and of frequent recurrence in the kasi- 
das of later authors, is the taif al-khidl (taifu 
1-khiyal),or phantom. The lover journeys with 
a caravan through the desert ; for manv nights 
his grief at being separated trom his beloved 
prevents him from sleeping, but at length he 
yields +n fatioue and closes his eyes. A phantom 
then approaches towards him, unseen by all 
but himself. and in it he recognises the image 
of his mistress. come to visit and console him, 
It was sent to him by the beloved. or rather 
it is herself in spirit. who has crossed the 
dreary waste and tleeted towards his couch; 
she, too. had slept, but it was to go and see 
her lover in her dreams. They thus meet 
in spite of the foes and spies who always 
surround the poet, ready to betray him if he 
obtain an interview with the beloved, and 
who are so jealous, that they hinder him from 
sleeping, lest he should see her image in his 
dream ; it is only when they slumber that he 
dare close his eyes. 

* The figurative language of the Muslim 
poets is often difficult tobe understood. The 
narcissus is the eye; the feeble stem of that 
plant bends languidly onder its flower, and 
thus recalls to mind the languor of the eyes. 
Psarls signify both tears and teeth, the latter 
are sometimes called hailstones, from their 
whiteness and moisture, the lips are corne- 
lians or rubies; the gums a pomegranate 
flower; the dark foliage of the myrtle is 
synonymous with the black hair of the be- 
loved, or with the first down which appears 
on the cheeks of youths at the period of 
puberty. The down itself is called the zzar 
or head-stall of the bridle, and the curve of 
the izar is compared to the letters /dm and 
nin. Ringlets trace on the cheek or neck the 
letter wd@w ; they are also called scorpions, 
either for their dark colour or their agitated 
movements ; the eye is a sword; the eyelids, 
scabbards; the whiteness of the cc-uplexfon, 
camphor; and a mole or heauty-spot, musk, 
which term denotes also dark hair. A mole 
is sometimes compared also to an ant creep- 
ing on the cheek towards the honey of the 
mouth ; 9, handsome face is both a full-moecn 
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and day; black hair is aight; the waist is a 
willow-branch, or a lance; the water of the 
face is self-respect; a poet sells the water of 
his face when he bestows mercenary praises 
on a rich patron devoid of every noble 
quality. 

% Some of the verses in Arabic poetry (as 
in all Eastern poetry) are of a nature such as 
precludes translation. Had they been com- 
posed by a female on a youth whom she 
loved, they would seldom offer anything ob- 
jectionable; but as the case is not so, they 
are utterly repugnant to European readers. 
It must not, however, be supposed that they. 
are always the produce of a degraded pas- 
sion; in many cases they were the usual ex- 
pression of simple friendship and affection, or 
of those platonic attachments which the 
translated works of some Greek philosophers 
first taught the Moslims. Indeed, love and 
friendship are so closely confounded by them, 
that they designate both feelings by the sams 
word, and it is not uncommon to meet epis- 
tles addressed by one aged doctor to another. 
and containing sentiments of the strongest 
kind, but which are the expression of friend- 
ship only It often happens, also, that a poet 
describes his mistress under the attributes of 
the other sex, lest he should offend that ex- 
cessive prudery of Oriental feelings which, 
since the.fourth century of Islamism, scarcely 
allows an allusion to women, and more parti- 
cularly in poetry, and this rigidness is still 
carried so far, that at Cairo public singers 
dare not ainuse their auditors with a seng in 
which the beloved is indicated as a female. 
Some of those pieces have also a mystic im- 
port,eas the commentators of Hafiz, Saadi, 
and Shebisteri, haye not failed to observe.” 
(Ib., p. &xxiii. ef seq.) 


POLL-TAX. [s1zyag.]} 
POLYGAMY. In Muhammadan- 


ism, polygamy has the express sanction of the 
Qur'an, and is, therefore, held to be a divine 
previ ig Vide Siiratu ’n-Nisa’, or Chapter 
iy. 3:— 

‘But if ye cannot do justice between or- 
phans, then marry what seems good to you of 
women, by twos, or threes, or fours: and if 
ye fear that ye cannot be equitable, then only 
one, or what your right hand possesses ” (2.e 
female slaves). 

wombare this with the teaching of the Tal- 
mud ;.— 

“ A man may marry many wives, for Rabba 
saith it is lawful to do so, if he can provide 
for them. Nevertheless. the wise men have 
given good adyice, that a2 man should not 
marry more than four wives.” (Arbah. 
Turim. Ev. Hazaer, 1.) 

But although permission to indulge in po- 
lygamy is clear and unmistakable, the. 
opening verse of the Stirah from which the 
above is taken, seems to imply some slight 
leaning to monogamy as the highest form of 
married life, for it reads thus :-— 

“O ye men! fear your Lord, who created 
you from one soul, and created therefrom its 
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mate, and diffused from them twain nume- 
rous men and women.” 

In the Ain-7-Akbart, it is related that a 
certain Mujtahid, or enlightened doctor, mar- 
ried eighteen wives, for he rendered the 
Arabic word magna, “double,” and read the 
text already quoted, “ Marry whatever women 
you like two and two, three and three, and 
four and four.” And in the same work it is 
said that another learned Maulawi married 
eight wives, because he read the verse—“ two 
+ three + four=nine"”! 

Al-Baizawi, the Jalalan, and other Sunni 
commentators, are all agreed that the true 
reading of the verse limits the number of 
lawful]. wives to four. The Shi‘ahs also hold 
the same opinion, but they sanction Mut‘ch, or 
“temporary marriages.” [mu‘TAu. ] 

In the face of the united testimony of Islam 
founded upon the express injunctions of the 
Qur’an, Syed Ameer Ali has the andacity to 
state in his Critical Eramination of the Life 
and Teachings of Muhammad, p. 223, that “ the 
greatest and most reprehensible mistake com- 
mitted by Christian writers, is to suppose that 
Muhammad either adopted or legalised poly- 
gamy. The old idea of his having mtroduced 
it—a sign only of the ignorance of those 
who hold it—is by this time exploded, but 
the opinion that he adopted and legalised the 
custom is still maintained by the common 
masses as by many learned in Christendom. 
No belief can be more false”! 

In his more recent work on the Personal 
Luw of the Muhammadans, the same writer 
remarks :-— 

“ Muhammad restrained polygamy by limit- 
ing the maximum number of contempora- 
neous marriages, and by makiug absolute 
equity towarde all obligatory on the man. I} 
is worthy of note that the clause in the 
Quran, which contains the permission to con- 
tract four contemporaneous marriages ig im- 
mediately followed by a sentence which cuts 
down the significance of the preceding pas- 
gaye to its normal and legitimate dimensions. 
The former passage says, ‘ You may marry 
two, three, or four wives, but not more. The 
subsequent lines declare, *butif you cannot 
deal equitably and justly with all vou shall 
marry only one.’ The extreme importance af 
this proviso, bearing especially in mind the 
meaning’ which is attached to the word 
‘equity’ (‘ad/) in the Quranic teachings, has 
not been lost sight of by the great thinkers 
of the Moslem world. Even so early as the 
third century of the era of the Hijra during 
the reign of al-M4min, the first Motazalite 
doctors taught that the developed Quranic 
laws inculcated monogamy. And though the 
eruel persecutions of the mad bigot, Mutaw- 
wakil, prevented the general diffusion of their 
teachings, the conviction is gradually forcing 
itself on all sides, in all advanced Moslem 
eommunities, that polygamy is as much op- 
posed to the [slimic laws as it is to the 
general progress of civilised society and true 
culture. In India especially, this idea is be- 
coming a strong moral, if not a religious con- 
viotiou, and many extraneous circumstances 


| abstractly right, 
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in combination with this growing feeling are 
tending to root out the existence of polygamy 
from among the Mussulmans. A custom has 
grown up in that couutry, which is largely 
followed by all classes of the community, of 
drawing up a marriage deed containing a for- 
mal renunciation, on the part of the future 
husband, of any right or semblance of right 
which he might possess or claim to possess 
to contract a second marriage during the 
existence of the first. This custom serves as 
a most efficacious check upon the growth and 
the perpetuation of the institution of poly- 
gamy. Jn India more than ninety-five per 
cent. of Muhammadans are at the present 
moment, either by conviction or necessity, 
monogamists. Among the educated classes, 
versed in the history of their ancestors. and 
able to compare it with the records of other 
nations, the custom is regarded with disappro- 
bation, amounting almost to disgust. In 
Persia, according to Colonel Macgregor’s 
statement. only two per cent. of the popula- 
tion enjoy the questionable luxury of plura- 
lity of wives. It is earnestly to be hoped 
that before long a general synod of Moslem 
doctors will authoritatively declare that poly- 
gamy, like slavery, is abhorrent to the laws 
of Islam.” (Personal Law af’ the. Muhamma- 
dans, p. 28.) 

Syud Ahmad Khan Bahadur, in his essay, 
Whether Islam has been beneficial or ingu- 
rtous to Society in general, on the contrary, 
defends the institution of polygamy as divine, 
and quotes John Milton, Mr. Davenport, and 
Mr. Higgins, as Christian writers who defended 
the practice. 

The Prophet claimed considerable indul- 
gence for himself in the matter, and married 
eleven wives. [WIVES OF THE PROPHET. | 

The views of Dr. Marcus Dods in his Mo- 
hammed, Buddha, and Christ (p. 55), give an 
able and interesting summary of the sub- 
ject :— 

“ The @efence of polygamy has been under- 
taken from various points of view, and with 
varying degrees of insight and of varnestness, 
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- But one cannot detect much progress among 


its defenders. F. W. Newman has nothing to 
say in its favour which had not previously 
been suggested by Voltaire: nothing, we may 
say, which does not occur to anyone who 
wishes to: present the argument for a plura- 
lity of wives: [tis somewhat. late in the day 
to be called. upon to argue for monogamy as 
Speculators like Aristotle 
(Econ, i. 2,8), who have viewed the subject 
hoth as statesmen having a regard to what is 
practicable .and will conduce to social pros- 
perity, and as philosophers reasoning from 
first principles, have long ago demanded for 
their ideal society, not only monogainy, but 
also that mutual respect and love, and that 
strict parity and modesty, which polygamy 
kills. Let us say briefly that the only ground 
conscience recognises as warranting two per- 
sons to become one in flesh is that they be, 
first of all, one in spirit. ‘That absolute sur- 
render of the person which constitutes mar- 
riage is justified only by the circumstances 
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that it is a surrender of the heart as well, and 
that it is mutual, To an ideal love, poly- 
gamy is abhorrent and impossible. As Mo- 
hammed himself, in another connection, and 
with more than his usual profundity, said. 
‘God has not puttwo hearts in you.’ This is 
the grand law imbedded in our nature, and by 
which it is séeured that the children born 
into the world be the fruit of the devoted sur- 
render of one human spirit to another; by 
which, m other words, it ig secured that love, 
the root principle of all human virtue and 
duty. be transinitted to the child and born in 
it. This is the beneficent law expressed in 
monogamy, and this law is traversed and 
robbed of its effects precisely in so far as 
even monogamous marriages are prompted 
by Meshly or worldly rather than by spiritual 
motives. The utilitarian argument Mr. 
Lecky (Hist. European Morals, vol, ii. p. 295) 
has summed up in three sentences: * Nature, 
by making the number of males and females 
nearly equal, indicates it as natural. inno 
other form of marriage can the government 
of the family, which is one of the chief ends 
of marriage, be so happily sustained; -and in 
no other does. the woman assume the position 
of the equal of man. But we have here 
to do only with Mohammedan apologists, and 
their reasonings are somewhat perplexing: 
for they first maintain that nature intended 
us to be polygamists (see Syud Ahmad’s 
Essay, p. 83; Syud Ameer Ali's’ Cret. Exam.. 
p. 225), and then, secondly, declare that the 
greatest and most reprehensible mistake com- 
mitted hy-Christian writers is fo suppose that 
Mohammed either adopted or leyalised 
polygamy.” Probably the most that -can 
be said for Mohammed in regard to this 
matter, is that he restricted polygamy, and 
that its abolition was impossible and unsnuit- 
able to the population he had to do with. 

“ The allegation, however. that Mohammed 
confined polygamy within narrower limits 
than the Arabs had previously recognised, 
thongh true, is immaterial, For, in the first 
place, he restricted polygamy indeed in 
others, but not in his own case; and thus 
left upon-the minds of his followers the ine- 
vitable impression that an unrestricted poly- 
gamy was the higher state of the two. 

“In the second place, while he restricted 
the number of lawful wives, he did not re- 
strict the number of slave-concubines. In 
the third place, his restriction was practically 
of little value, because very few men-could 
afford to keep more than four wives. And, 
lastly, as to the principle, he left it precisely 
where it was, for as Mr. Freeman justly ob- 
serves. (Lectures, p. 69): ‘This is ane of 
the cases in which the first step is everything. 
The difference between ono wife and two is 
everything: that between four and five thou- 
sand is comparatively nothing. 

‘‘ And h, the principle be defended as at 
least relatively good, nothing is to be urged 
against this as mattey of fact; although the 
circumstance has béen overlooked, that al- 
ready very many thousands of Christian Arabs 
had found it quite possible to live in mono- 
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gamy. But that polygamy is not incom- 
patible with a sound, if not perfectly deye- 
loped, morality, and with the highest tone of 
feeling, no one who has read the history of 
Israel will be disposed to-deny. That it may 
guit a vace in a certain stage of its develop- 
ment, and may in that stage lead to purer 
living and surer moral growth than Its pro- 
hibition would, may be granted. But neces-: 
sarily the religion which incorporates in its 
code of morals such allowances, stamps itself 
as soinething short of the final religion. 
[MARRIAGE, MUT‘AH, WIVES, WOMEN. | 


POTIPHAR. Arabic Qitfir (jb), 
or Itfir {y4b\). The treasurer of 
Egypt in the time of Joseph, and the husband 
of Zulaikhah. ([JosePuH. } 


“PRAYER. Arabic saldt (é). pl. 
solawat. Persian namdéz (345), pl. 
namazha. : 

Prayer is the second of the five founda- 
tions, or pillars, of pratical religion in Islam, 
and is a devotional exercise which every 
Muslim is required to render to God at least 
five times a day, namely, at the early morn- 
ing, midday, afternoon, evening, and night. 

The general duty of prayer i: frequently 
enjoined in the Qur'an, but it is remarkable 
that in no single passage are the five periods 
mentioned. 

See Suratu ’r-Ram (xxx.), 17; ‘ Glorify 
God when it is evening (masa’) and at morn- 
ing (subk),—-and to Him be praise in the 
heavens and the earth,—and at afternoon 
(‘ashi), and at noon-tide (guhr).”’ (But all 
commentators are agreed that masa’ includes 
both sunset and after sunset; aud, therefore, 
both the Maghrib and ‘Ashiyah prayers.) 

Sitrah xi. 116: “Observe prayer at early 
waorning, at the cloge of the day, and at the. 
approach of night; for the good deeds drive 
away the evil deeds.” 

Surah xx. 130: “Put ap then with. what 
they say; and celebrate the praise of thy 
Lord: before the sunrise, and before its set- 
ting: and some time in the night do thou 
praise Him, and in the extremes of the day. 
that thou haply mayest please Him.” ; 

Soreh xvit. 80: “Observe prayer at sun- 
set, till the first darkening of the night, and 
the daybreak reading—for the daybréak 
reading hath its witnesses, and watch unto 
it in the night: thiy ghall he an excess in 
Rervice.” _ 

‘Stirah ii. 42: “ Seek aid with patience and 
prayer.” 

Strah iv ,1-4:.*When ye have fulfilled 
your prayer, remember God standing and 
sitting, and lyjng on your sides ; and when ye 
are in safety, then be steadfast in prayer. 
Verily prayer is for the believers prescribed 
and timed,” 4 

According to the Traditions, Muhammad 
professed to have received instructions to 
recite prayers Jive times a day. during his 
meray, or ascent to heaven, ‘The tradition 
runs thus .-— . 

“The divine injunctions tor prayer were 
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originally fifty times a day. And as I passed 
Moses (in heayen, during my ascent), Moses 
said to me, ‘ What have you been ordered?’ 
I replied, ‘Fifty times!’ Then Moses said, 
‘Verily your people will neyer be able to 
bear it, for I tried the children of Israel with 
fifty times a day, but they conld not manage 
it.” Then I returned to the Lord and asked 
for some remission. And ten prayers were 
taken off. Then I pleaded again and ten 
more were remitted. And so on until at last 
they were reduced to tive times. Then I 
went to Moses, and he said, ‘ And how many. 
prayers have yon been ordered?’ And I re- 
plied ‘Five.’ Aud Moser said, ‘ Verily I tried 
the children of Israel with even five, but it 
did not succeed. Return to your Lord, and 
ask for a further remission.’ But I eaid. ‘I 
have asked until I am. quite ashamed, and I 
cannot ask again.’” (See Sahiau Muslim, 
vol. i. p. 91.) 

This Salat, or liturgical service. has thus 
become one of the most prominent features 
of the Muhammadan religion, and very nume- 
rous are the injunctions regarding it which 
have been handed down in the traditions. 
There are various minor differences amongst 
the numerous sects of Islam regarding the 
formula, but its main features are alike in all 
countries, 

We shall describe prayer according to the 
Hanafi sect of Sunni Muslims. 

It is absolutely necessary that the service 
Should be performed in Arabic; and that the 
clothes and body of the worshipper should 
be clean, and that the praying-place. should 
be free from all impwity. 1t may be said 
either privately, or in company, or in a 
mosque—although services in a mosque are 
more meritorious than those elsewhere. 

The stated prayers are always preceded by 
the ablution of the face, hands, and feet. 
[ABLUTION. | : 

At the time of public prayer, the mu’azzin, 
or “ crier,” ascends the minaret, or stands at 
the side of the mosque nearest the public 
thoroughfare, and gives_the azdn, or “ call to 
prayer,’ as follows :-— 

*God is great! God is great! God is 

great! God is great! 
I bear witness that there is no god hut 
God! 
I bear witness that there is no god but 
God! 
I bear witness that Muhammad is the 
Apostle of God! 
{ bear witness that Muhammad is the 
Aposile of God : 
Come to prayers! Come to prayers! 
Come to salvation! Come to salvation ! 
(The Shisahs add “Come to ‘good 
works !”) 
There is no other god but God!” 
(The Shitahs recite the last sentence 
twice.) 

In the early morning the following sen- 
tence is added: “Prayers are better than 
sleep!” 
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UE MU AZZIN-CALLING THE AZAN FROM A 
MINARET. (A. F. Hole.) 


When the prayers are said in a congrega- 
tion or in the mosque, they begin with the 
Igamah, which is a recitation of the same 
words as the azan, with the addition of the 
sentence, Prayers are now ready!” The 


TGE NIYAH. 


regular form of prayer then begins with the 
Niyah, which is said standing, with the 
hands on either side :— 

*<T have purposed to offer up to God only 
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with a sincere heart this morning (or, as the 
case may be), with my face Qiblah-wards, 
two (or, as the case may be) rak‘ah prayers 
Farz (Sunneh, or Nafl).” 


THE TAXBIR-I-TAHRIMAH. 


Then follows the Takbir-i-Tahrimah, satd 
wrth the thuinbs touching the tobules of the 
ears and the open hands on each side of the 


face :— 


“ God is great |" 


THE QIYAM 


The Qiyam, or standing position. The right 
hand placed upon the left, below the navel 
(the Shafitts, and the two ether orthodox 
sec/s, place.their hands on their breasts. 
as also the Wahhabis; the Shitahs keep 
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their hands on either side. In ail the sects 
the women perform the Qiyam with their 
hands on their breasts), and the eyes looking 
to the ground in self-ubasement. Dur 
which is said the Subhan (the Shr‘ahs omit 
the Subhan ) :-—~ 
“ Holiness to Thee, O God! 

And praise be to Thee! 

Great is Thy name! 

Great is Thy greatness | 

There is no deity but Thee!” 


The Ta‘awwuz, or A‘izubillah, is then said 


as follows :— 


“I geek refuge from God from cursed 
Satan.” 


After which the Tasmiych ts repeated :— 
“In the name of God, the compassionate, 


- the mereifuL” 


Then follows the Fatilah, vez the first 


chapter of the ur’an.:— 
“ Praise be to God. Lord of all the worlds! 

The compassionate. the merciful ! 

King of the day of reckoning ! 

Thee only do we worship, and to Thee 
only do we cry for nelp. 

Guide Thou us in the straight path, 

Tov path of those to wnom Thou hast 
been gracious, 

With whom Thon art not angry, 

And who go not astray,—Amen.” 


After this the worshipper can repeat as many 


chapters of the Qur'an as he may wish, he 
shoutd. at least, recite one long or two short 
verses, ‘Ihe following cuapter 1s usually 
recited, namely, the Suratu’l-lkhlas, or the 
112th chapter: 


“Say: He is God alone: 
God the Eternal { 
He begevteth not, 
And is not begotten , 
And there is none like unto Him.” 


THE RUKU'. 


The Takbir-1-Rukn, said whalst making an 


inclination of the head and body and 
placing the hands upon the knees, separat- 
ing the fingers a little. 


“God is great!” 
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The Tasbih-i-Ruki, sard ip the same pos- 
ture. 


“T extol the holiness of my Lord, the 
Great! 


Tasbih-i-Sijdah, recited as the worshipper 
puts first his nose and then his forehead 
to the ground. 


| 
i} 
(The Shi‘ahs here add “and with His | 
praise” This is-also added by the 
Shitahs to the Tasbih-s-Sijdah.} 
“T extol the holiness of my Lord, the 
Great! 
“T extol the holiness of my Lord. the | 
Great |” 
The Qiyam-+-Sami* Ullah or l'asmit, said 
with the body erect. but, unlike the former 
Qryam, the hands being placed on either 
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“T extol the holiness of my Lord, the most 

i High! 

| “T extol the holiness of my Lord, the most 

| High! 

| “J extol the holiness or my Lord, the most 

| High!” 

| Then raising his head and body and sinkt 

| backward upon has heels, und placing his 

| hands upon his thighs, he'says the Takhir- 

t-Jalsah (the Shitahs here omit the Takbir, 
and say instead, “I rise and sit by the 
power of God!” 

| “ God is great!” 

i 


THE TASMI'. 


side. The Imam says aloud (when the 
prayers are satd by o person alone, he 
recites both sentences) :— 


‘‘ God hears him who praises Him.” 
The people then respond in a low voice— THR TAKBIR-I-JALSAH. 
“O Lord, Thou art praised.” 


Then, whilst prostrating as before, he says 
the Takbir-t-Sijdah. 


*‘ God is great)” 


And then during the prostration the Tasbih- 
t-Sijdah as before. 
*¢T extol the holiness of my Lord, the most 
High!” 

“T extol] the holiness of my Lord, the most 
High !” 

‘J extoi the holiness of my Lord, the most 
High!” 

Then, if at the close of one rak‘ah, he repeats 
the Takbir standing, when tt ts -colled 
Takbir-i-Qryam; but at the end of two 
rak‘ahs, ae at the close of the prayer, he 
repeats tt sitting, when zt 1s called Tekbir- 

Quid. (The Shitahs here recite the 


TAKBIRU °S-SIJDAH. 


Takbiri-Sijdoh, satd as the worshipper 
drops on his knees. 
“ God is great |” 


—— 
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Takbir:—“ God is yreot!” with the 

thumbs touching the lobules of the ear, and 

add, “I seek forgiveness from God, my 

Lord, and I repent before Him!” - 
“(God is great!" 

Here ends one ruk‘ah or form of prayer. The | 
next rak'ah hegins with the Fatihah or Ist | 
chapter of the Qur'an. At the close of 
every two rak‘ahs he recites the Tahiyar, 
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which is said whilst kneeling upon the 
ground. His left foot bent under him he 
sits upon it, and places his hands upon lis 
knees and says (the Shitahs omit the Ta- 
hiyah) :— P 
“ The adorations of the tongue are for God, 
and also the adorations of the body, and 
alms-givying ! 
“Peace be on thee, O Prophet, with the 
mercy of God and His blessing ! 
“Peace be upon us and upon Gods righ- 
teous servants |!” 


THE TASHAHAUD. 


Then ratsing the first finger of the right hand 
he recttes the Tashahhud :— 


“T testify that there is no deity but God 
is Shi'ahs add, “who has no partner”); and 
testify that Muhammad is the servant of 
God, and the messenger of God!” 
‘(Beery two rak‘ahs close with the Tashah- 
hud. The Darid.is said whilst in the 
same posture. ) 
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“OQ God, have mercy on Muhammad and 
on his descendants (the Shi‘ahs merely recite : 
* God have mercy on Muhammad and his de- 
scendants” ; and omit the rest), as Thou didst 
have mercy on Abraham and on his descend- 
ants. Thon art to be praised, and Thou art 
great, -O God, bless Muhammad and his 
descendants, as Thou didst bless Abraham 
and his descendants! _ 

* Thon art to be praised, and Thou art 
great!” 

Then the Du‘a’ :— 

“Q God our Lord, give us the blessings 
of this life, and also the blessings of life 
everlasting. Save us from the torments of 
fire.” - 

(The Du'@ is omitted by the Shiahs, who 
recite the following instead; “ Peace be on thee, 
O Prophet, with the mercy of God and His 
blessing !. Peace be upon us, and upon Gods 
righteous servants!” 

He then closes with the Salam. 


Turning the head round to 
says :-— 
‘The peace and mercy of 
you.” 


the right; he 


God be with 


THE SALAM, 
Turning the head round to the left, he 
says— 
“The peace and mercy of God be with 


you.” 
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At. the close of the whole set of prayers, 
that is of Farz, Sunnah, Nafl, or Witr, the 
worshipper raises his hands and offers up 
a Munajat, or “supplication.” This usually 


THE MUNAJAT. 


consists of prayers selected from the Quran 
or Hadig. They ought to be said in Arabic, 


although they are frequently offered up in 


the vernacular. 

Such supplications were highly commended 
by Muhammad, who is related to have 
said :— 
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“ Supplication is the marrow of worship.” 

“There is nothing better before God than 
supplication.” 

“ Supplicate God when ye are certain of 
its approval, and know that God accepts not 
the supplication of a negligent heart.” 

“ Verily your Lord is ashamed of his ser- 
vauts when they raise up their hands to Him 
in supplication to return them empty.” 

These daily prayers are either Karz, Sun- 
nah, Nafl, or Witr. Farz,are those rak‘ahs 
S forms of prayer), said to be enjoined by 

od. Sunnah, those founded on the practice 
of Muhammad, ae the voluntary per- 
formance of two rak‘ahs, or more, which 
may be omitted without sin. Wetr, an odd 
number: of rak‘ahs, either one, three, five, or 
Seven, said after the night prayer. These 
divisions of prayer are. entirely distinct from 
each other. ' They each begin afresh with the 
Niyah, and worshippers may rest for awhile 
between them, but not converse on worldly 
subjects. The Wahhabis think it correct to 
say the Sunnah prayers in their honges and 
only the Farz prayers in the mosque. 

The five times of prayer are known as 
Zubr, ‘Asr, Maghrib, ‘Isha’, and Fajr. There 
are also three voluntary periods called Ishraq, 
Zuha, snd Tohajjud. 

The following is a table showing the exact, 
number of rak‘ahs to be performed at each 
service :— 
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From dawn to] Salatu 1- 


sunrise. Fajr. 

When the sun | Salatn ’z- 
has begun to Zuhr. 
' decline. 


Salata ’1- 
‘Asr. 


Midway between 
No. 2 and 4, 


The five periods of prayer. 


ja > 2S 
| 
i) to 


are voluntary. 


{Thr 


The Names of the Time of Prayer. 


Persian. 


Namaz-i-. 
Subh, 


Namaz-)- 
Peshin. 


Namaz-i- 
Digar. 


4|A few minutes | Salato ‘l- | Namaz-i- Maghrib 3 
after sunset. Maghrib. Sham. | Ki Namaz. 

5| When the night | Salata ’l- | Namaz-i- ‘Taha’ Ki 4 4 
has closed in. ‘Isha. Khuftan. | Namaz. 


a 1| When the sun} Salatu’l- | Namaz-i- | Ishraq Ki 

5 has well risen. | ‘Ishraq.- | ‘Ishrag. | Naméaz. 
z 

ke 2| About 11 o’clock | Salatu ’z- | Namaz-i- | Zuha Ki | 
Po AM Zuha. Chast. Namaz. | 
° 

|" | 13] After midnight. | Salatu ‘t- | Namaz-i- | Tahajjud 
5 Tabajjud. | Tahajjud. | Ki Namaz. 


The Number of Rak‘ahs said. . 


Bal S| 

232 | 3 

$2\33 las 

pals 8 |EA 

& la wm la 
Fajr Ki 2 
Namaz. 


Zuhr Ki 
Namaz. 


‘Asr Ki 
Namaz. 
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According to the above table, a devout 
Muslim recites the sume form of prayer at 
least seventy five times in the day. 

‘Abdu ‘tlah ibn ‘Umar relates that the 
Prophet said, “ The time for Zuhr prayers 
begins from the inclination of the sun to- 
wards the west and closes at the time when 
the shadow of a person shall be the leugth of 
his own ‘stature. which time marks the be- 
ginning of the ‘Asr prayers, and the time of 
the “Asr prayers is frum that time till the sun 
assumes a yellow appearance. The time of 
Maglyib prayers is from sunaet as long as 
the red appearance in the horizon remains. 
The time of ‘sha’ prayers is from that time 
till midnight. And the time of the Fajr 
prayers is from the break of day till the sun 
rises. Therefore. when the san has risen you 
must not recite the morning prayer. for the 
sun vises between the horns of the devil.” 
(Mishkat book iv. ch. ib) 

lt is the ordinary custom of Muslims to say 
their prayers with their feet uncovered, out 
strictly according to the Traditions it is 
lawful to cover the fect with boots or shoes 
durmg prayer, provided they are free from 
impurity. 

Shaddad ibn Aus relates that Muhammad 
said, ‘Act the reverse of the Jews in your 
prayer, for they do not pray in boots and 
shoes.” 

Abu Sa‘id alKhudri relates that “the 
Prophet said prayers with bis companions, 
and all on a sudden took o his shoes, and 
put them down on his left side, aud when the 
pecple observed it, they took off theirs also ; 
and when the Prophet had finished the 
prayers, he said,‘ What caused you to take 
off your shoes? They replied, *We did so 
in order ‘to follow your example. And the 
Prophet said, ‘ Verily Gabriel came to me and 
told me there was a little filth upon my 
shoes; therefore, when any one of you goes 
into a Masgyid, look well at your shoes first : 
and if yeu perceive any dirt, wipe vt otf. and 
then ssy your prayers in them,” (Meshkat, 
bock iv ch. ix. pt. 2.) 

Any wandering of the eyes, or of the mind, 
a coughing or the like, answering a question, 
or any action not prescribed to be performed, 
must be strictly avoided (unless ut is between 
the Sunnah prayers and the farz, or be dif- 
ficult to avoid for it ss held allowable to 
make three slight irregular motions, or de- 
viations from correct deportment) ; otherwise, 
the worshipper must begin again and recite 
his prayers with due reverence, 

If a person arrive late, he merely recites 
the Niyah and “Fakbir, and then jeins the 
congregation in that part of the service in 
which they are engaged. 

The Muslim may say his five daily prayers 
in his home. or shop. or in the street or 
road, but there are said to be special bless- 
ings attending prayer recited in a congre- 
gation, 

In addition to the daily prayers, the fol 
lowing are special services for special occa- 
sions :— 

Salata 'l Jum‘ah—* The Friday Prayer.” 
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[t consists of two cak'ahs after the daily 
meridian prayer. 

Salatu *l-Musafir.—“ Prayers for @ tra- 
voller.” Two rak‘ahs instead of the usual 
number at the meridian, afternoon, and night 
prayers. 

Snlatu *l-Khouf —“The prayers of fear” 
Said in time of war. They are two rak‘ahs 
recited first by one regiment or company and 
then by the other. : 

Salatu ‘!-Tarriwih.—T wenty rak‘ahs recited 
avery evening during the Ramazan, imme- 
diately after the fifth daily prayer. 

Salatu 'l-Istikharah.—Prayers for success 
or guidance. The person who is about to 
undertake any special business performs two 
rak‘ah prayers and then goes to sleep. 
During his slumbers he may expect to have 
“‘slham,” or inspiration, as to the undertak- 
ing for which he seeks guidance! 

Salatu ’l-Khusifi—Two rak‘ahs said at the 
time of an eclipse of the moon. 

Salatv. '/~Kusuf.—Two rak‘ahs said at the 
time of an eclipse of the sun. 

Salatu ‘l-Istisq@.—Prayer iu 
drought, consisting of two rak‘ahs. 
. Salatu ’i-Janazoh.—-Prayers at a funeral. 
[JANAZAH. ] 

The liturgical service of the Muslim is not 
given in the Qur'an, but is founded upon very 
minute instructions given by the Prophet, 
and which are recorded in the Traditions, 
and for which the Arabic scholar can refer 
to Sahihu ‘l-Bukhari, yol. i. p. 50; Sahihu 
Muslim, vol. i. p. 164;- Sunanw ‘t-Tirmtzt, 
p.. 22; Sunany Abi Da'ad, -p. 56; Surana 
Muwatta’. p. 50; and the English reader to 
Matthew's Mishkut, book iv. 

The foltowing are selections from the say- 
ings of Muhammad with reference to the 
Liturgical prayers (vide Mtshhat, book iv.) :— 

That which leads a creature inte infidelity 
is neglect of prayers.” 

“Not one of you must say your prayers 
in a garment without covering your whole 
body.” 

“God accepts not the prayers of a woman 
arrived at puberty unless she covers her 
head.” 

“People must not litt up their eyes whilst 
saying their prayers, or they will become 
blind,” 

“ The prayers which are said in congrega- 
tion increase the rewards of those said alone 
by twenty seven degrees.” [MOSQUE. ] 

“The five stated prayors erase, the sins 
which have been committed during the in- 
tervals between them, if they have not been 
mortal sins.” 

“That prayer preparatory to which the 
teeth shall have been cleaned with the Mis- 
wak is more excellent than the prayer with- 
out Miswak by séventy.” [miswak | 

“The prayers of a person will not be ac- 
cepted who has broken his ablution until he 
completes another ablution.”’ 

“That person who leaves even one hair 
withont washing after uncleanness. will be 
punished in hell accordingly.” 

When any one oat you stands up for 


time of 
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prayer, he must not, smooth the ground 
y wiping.away pebbles, because the com- 
passion of God descends upon him at that 
time.” 

“Order: your children to-say the stated 
prayers when they are seven years of age, und 
beat them if they do not do so when they are 
ten years old; and when they reach ten years, 
divide their beds.” 

“ When you stand up to prayer, spit not in 
‘ront, because you are then im (tod’s pre- 
senee; neither spit on yourright side, because 
an angel is there. spit, therefore either on 
your left side or under your feet, and then 
throw earth over it.” 

“Whoever says tweive rak‘ghs of Sunnah 
prayers. in the day and mght. will have a 
house built for him in Varadise: tour rak‘ahs 
before the uoon-day prayer. snd two rak‘ahs 
after it, and two alter sunset prayer, and two 
rak‘ahs after evening prayer, and two before 
maorning prayer.” 

“Tell me if any one of you had a rivulet 
before his door and bathed five times a day 
in it, whether any dirt would remain upon 
his body.’ The Companions said,-+ Nothing 
would remain. The Prophet said, In this 
manner will the five daily prayers as ordered 
by God erase all httle sins,’ ” 

‘“*When any one of you says his prayers, 
he must have gyomething in front of him, but 
if he cannot. find anytbing: for that purpose, 
he must put his walking-stick into the 
ground; but if the ground be hard, then let 
him place it lengthways in front of him; but 
if he has no staff, he must draw a line on the 
ground. after which there will be no detri- 
ment in the prayers from anyone passing in 
front of it.” [SUTRAH. ] 

“The best prayers for God were those of 
David the prophet, and the best fast are his 
also. David used to sleep half the night and 
would be woke, and in prayer a third part of 
the night and would fast one day and eat 
another.” 

The form of prayer, or rak‘alis, as given 
above, admit of no variations whether -they 
are used in private or public, and consequently, 
notwithstanding the beauty of its devotional 
language, it is simply a superstitions act, 
having very little in common with the Chris- 
tian idea of prayer. 

We transiate the Arabic Sz/at. and the 
Persian Namaz hy the English word prayer, 
although this “ second foundation ” of the re- 
ligion of Muhammad is something yuite dis- 
tinct from that prayer which the Christian 
poet sc well describes as the “soul's smcere 
desire uttered or unexpressed.” 1: would be 
more correct to speak of the Muhammadap 
Saldt.as service: “ prayer” being more cor- 
recily rendered by whe Arnhic dua’. In 
Islam prayer 13 reduced to'a mechanical act, 
as distinct from 4 mental art; andin judging 
of the spiritual character of Muhammadan- 
istn, we must take into careful consideration 
the précise character of that devotional ser- 
vice which every Muslim is required to 
render to God at least sive times a day; and 
which undoubtedly, exercises so great an in- 
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fluence upon the character of the followers of 
Muhammad. 

The devotions of Islam are essentially 
“vain repetitions,” for they: must be said in 
the Arabic language, and admit of no change 
or variety. The effect of such 2 constant 
round of devotional forms. which are but the 
service of the lips,.on the yast majority of 
Muhammiadans, can be easily imagmed. The 
absence of snything like true devotion fron: 
these services. accounts for the fact that reli- 
gion and true piety stand so far apart in the 
oractice of Islam. 

‘The lute Dean Stantey remarks (Lastern 
Church, p. 279). “ The ceremonial character 
of the religion-of Musalmans is, in spite of 
its simplicity, carried to a pitch beyond 
the utmost demands either of Rome or of 
Russia... . Prayer is reduced to a mecha- 
vical act as distinct from u mental act, 
beyoud any ritual observances in the West 
it is striking to see the isigures along the 
banks-of the Nile going through their pros 
trations, at the rising of the sun, with the 
uniformity and regularity of clockwork ; but 
it resembles the worship of machines rather 
than of reasonable beings.” 


PRAYERS FOR THE DEAD. 
According tothe teaching of Muhammad, it is 
the duty of all true Muslims to pray for the 
dead. (Durru 'l-Mukhtar, p. 185.) See also 
Mishkat, book vy. chap. iii. 

‘(God most certainly exalts the degree ot 
a virtuous servant in Paradise, and the vir 
tuous servant says, -O my Lord, from whence 
is this exalted degree for me?’ and God says, 
‘It is on account vf your children asking 
pardon for you.” 

“The Prophet passed by graves in al- 
Madinah and turned his face towards them, 
and said, ‘Peace be to you, O inhabitants of 
the graves! may God forgiveus and you. Ye 
have passed on before us, and we are follow- 
ing you.” 

“A dead person in the grave is like one 
over his head in water, who calls to somebody 
to take him by the hand. For he has hope 
shat his father or mother, or his brother, or 
his friend will pray for him. For when the 
prayer reaches the dead person. it is more 
esteemed by him than the whole world, and 
all that is in it; and verily God most cer- 
tainly gives to the dead, on account of the 
prayers of the people of tbe earth. rewards 
like mountains, for verily the offerings of the 
living for the dead are askino forgiveness for 
them.” 

Sirah Ixxi. 29: And Nosh said, O my 
God, forgive we and my parents ” 

Sarah ix. 114, 115: ‘It is not for the Pro- 
phet to pray for the forgiveness of those, 
who, even though they be near of kin, asso- 
ciate other gods with God after it hath -been 
made clear to them that they are to be the 
inmates of hell. For neither did Abraham 
ask forgiveness tor his father, put in pur- 
guance of a promise which he had promised 
him,;.and when it was shown him that he was 
an eneniy of God, he declared himself clear of 
him: yet Abraham was pitifu) and kind.” 
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It is related in the Traditions that the | 
Prophet visited his mother’s grave, and wept | 
in such a way as to cause those who were | 
standing around him to weep also And | 
the Prophet said, “I have asked my bene- ° 
factor -permission to ask pardon for my 
mother, which was not granted then. [I 
asked my Lord’s permission to visit her 
grave and it was granted, therefore do ye 
visit graves, because they remind y6u of | 
death.” 


PREACHER. Preaching. 
are four words generally used for a preacher: 
khatih 


There | 


(ved), muaakkir (Sie), wag 
(ety), and ndseh ( %). 

“Khatib is always applied to the official 
who recites the khutbah. or oration, in the 
Friday servive. The other three terms are 
applied generally to preachers, 

In the present day, preaching seldom takes 
place in a mosque except on Fridays, when 
the khutbah is recited, although it is not for- 
bidden, and Muhammad was frequently in the 
habit of addressing his people after the 
prayers were oyer. 

No Maulawi of- reputation- preaches in the 
street. but paid preachers sometimes under- 
take the office. 


| 

| 

| 

| 
PREDESTINATION: Arabic ga- | 
dar (3), the word generally used in 
the Hadis; taqdir (pss), the word 
usvally employed in theological works. Ex- 
pressions which mean ‘measuring out,” or 
‘+ preordering.” | 

Taqdir, or the absolute decree of good and 
evil, is the sixth article of the Muhammadan 
creed. and the orthodox believe that whatever 
has, or shall come to pass in this world, 
whether it be good or bad, proceeds entirely | 
from the Divine Will, and has been irrevocably 
fixed and recorded on a preserved tablet by | 
the pen of fate. The doctrine, which forms a 
very important feature in the Muslim system, 
is thus taught in the Qur’an :— 

Sirah liy. 49: “All things have been 
created after fixed decree” (gadar). 

Sirah iii. 139; “ No one can die except by 
God’s permission according to the book that 
fixeth the term of life.’ 

Stirah Ixxxyii. 2: “The Lord hath created 
and balanced all things and hath fixed their 


Strah vii 17: “ God slew them, and those 
shafts were God’s, not thine.” 

Sirah ix. 51: “By no means can aught 
befall us but what God has destined for 
us.” ' 

Stirah xiii. 30: “ All sovereignty is in the 
hands of God.” 

Sirah xiv. 4: “God misleadeth whom He 
will, and whom He will He guideth.” 

Surah xviii. 101; “The infidels whose eyes 
were veiled from my warning and had no 
power to hear.” 

The teaching of Muhammad, as given in 
the Traditions handed down by al-Bukhari 
and Muslim, is as follows :— 

‘God created Adam, and touched his back | 


' of hell.’ 


destinies and guided them.” | 
| 
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with his right hand, and brought forth from 
it a family; and God said.to Adam, ‘I have 
created this family for Paradise, and their 
actions will be like unto those of the people 
of Paradise.’ Then God touched the back of 
Adam, and brought forth another family, and 
said,‘ I have created this for hell, and their 
actions will be like unto those of the people 
Then a man said to the Prophet, 
“Of what use will deeds of any kind be?’ He 


| said, ‘When God createth His servant for 
| Paradise, his actions will be deserving of it 
i until he die, when he will enter therein; and 
| when God createth one for the fire. his actions 


will be like those of the peopie of hell till he 
die, when he will enter therein.’” 

“There is not one amongst you whose 
place is not written by God, whether in the 
fire or in Paradise.’ The Companions said, 
‘OQ Prophet! since God hath appointed our 
places, may we confide in this and abandon 
our religions and moral duties?’ He said, 
‘No; because the righteous will do good 
works and the wicked will do bad works.’ 
After which the Prophet read this verse 
from the Qur’an: ‘To him who giveth alms, 
and feareth God, and yieldeth assent to the 
excellent creed, to him will we make easy the 
path to happiness. But to him who is 


| worldly and is indifferent, and who does not 


believe in the excellent creed, to him will we 
make easy the path of misery.’ ” 

‘“ The first thing which God created was a 
pen, and He said to it ‘ Write’; it said, ‘ What 
shall I write?’ And God said, * Write down 
the quantity of every individual thing to be 
created,’ and it wrote all that was and that 
will be, to eternity.” 

“ God hath pre-ordained five things on his 
servants; the duration of life, their actions, 
their dwelling-places, their travels, and their 
portions.” 

“When God hath ordered a creature to die 
in any particular place, he causeth his wants 
to direct him to that.” 

«There is not one born but is created to 
Islam,’ but it is their fathers and mothers 
who make them Jews and Christians and 


: Majisi.” 


“Tt was said, ‘O Prophet of God! inform 
me respecting charms, and the medicines 
which I swallow, and: the shields which I 
make use of for protection, whether they 
prevent any of the decrees of God?’ Muham- 
mad said,‘These also are by the decree of 
God.’” 

“Verily God created Adam from a handful 
of earth, taken from all parts, and the chil- 
dren of Adam beeame different, like the 
earth ; some of them red, some white, and 
some black, some between red, white and 
black, some gentle, and some severe, some 
impure and some pure.” 

“ The Prophet of God was asked about the 
children of polytheists who might die in 
their infancy, whether they would go to hea- 
ven or hell. He said, ‘God knoweth bert 
what their actions would have been had they 
lived; it depends on this.’ ” 

“The Prophet of God came out of his 
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house when the Companions were debating 
sbout fate, and. he was angry, and became 
red in. the face, to such a degree that you 
weuld say the seeds of a pomegranate had 
been bruised on it. And he said, ‘Hath Cod 
ordered you to debate of fate? Was I sent to 
you for this? Your forefathers were de- 
stroyed for debating about fate and destiny; 
I adjure you not to. argue om those points.” 

(See Ahddisu ‘t-Bukhari and Muslim, tn 
loco.) [PRESERVED TABLET. } 

The doctrine is expressed in an Arabic 
treatise on the subject, as. follows :— 
. “Faith in the decrees of God, is‘that we 
believe in our heart and confess with our 
tongue that the Most High God hath decreed 
all things; so that nothing can happen in the 
world, whether it respacts the conditions and 
operations of things, or good or evil, or obe- 
dience and disobedience, or faith and infidelity, 
or sickness and health, or ri¢hes and poverty, 
or life and death, that is not contained in.the 
written tablet of the decrees of God. But 
God hath so decreed good works, obedience, 
and faith, that He ordains and wills them, 
and that they may be under His decree, fis 
salutary direction, His good pleasure and 
command. On ths contrary, God hath de- 
creed, and does ordain and determine evil, 
disobedience 2d infidelity ; yet without His 
salutary direction, good pleasure, and com- 
mand; but being oniy by way of seduction, 
indignation, and prohibition. But whosoever 
shall say that God is not delighted with good 
faith, or that God hath not an indignation 
against evil.and unbelief, he is certainly an 
infidel.” 

The Rey. EH. Sell. in his Fazth of Islam, 
page 173, says :— 

“There are three well-defined schools of 
thenght on the subject. 

“¥First.—-The Jabriens (Jabariyin), 30 
called from the word “jabr” compulsion, 


deny ali.fres agency in man and sey that | 


man is necessarily constrained by the force 
of God’s eternal and immutable decree to act 
as he doas. They hold that as God is the 
absolute Lord, He can, if He so wille; admit 
all men into Paradise, or cast ali into hell, 
This sect.is one of the branches of the Ash’a- 
riana with whom on most points they agree. 

“ Secondly.—The Qadrians. ({ladariyun), 
who deny Ad-Qadr, or God’s absolute decree, 
say that evil and injustice ought not to be 
attributed to God but to man, who-is alto- 
gether a free agent. God has given him the 
power to do or nottodoan act, This sect 
is generally considered to be a branch of the 
Mutazilite body (Mu‘tazlak), though in rea- 
lity-it existed before. Waeil quitted the school 
of his master Hasan. As Wasil, however, 
followed the opinions of Mdbad-al-Johnt, the 
leading Qadrian divine, the Mutazilites and 
Qadrians aré practically one and the same. 

“ Thirdly.—The Ash’arfans maintain that 
God has one eternal will which is applied to 
whatsoever He willeth, both of His own 
actions and those-of men; that He willeth 
that. which He:knoweth and what is written 
on the preserved table ; that He willeth both 
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good and evil. So far they agree with the 
Jabrians; but then they seem to allow some 
power to man. The orthodox, or Sunnf, belief 
is theoretically Ash’arian, but practically the 
Sunnis are confirmed Jabrians. The Mata- 
zilite doctrines. are looked upon as quite 
heretical. 

“No subject bas been more warmly dis- 
cussed in Islém than that of predestination, 
The following abstraet of some lengthy discus- 


‘sions, will present the points of difference. 


“The Ash'arians, who in this matter re- 
present in the main orthodox views, formu- 
te their objections to the Mutazilite system 
thus :— 

“(i,) If man is the causer of an action by 
the foree of his own will, then he should also 
have the power of controlling the result of 
that action. , 

i.) If it be granted that- man has tho- 
power to originate an act, it. is necessary that 
he should know all acts, because a ereator 
should be independent in act and choice. In-- 
tention must be conditioned by knowledge. 
To this the Mutazilites well reply that a 
man need not know the length of a read be- 
fore he walks, or the structure of the throat 
before he talka. 

“ Gil.) Suppose a man wills to move his 
body and God at the same time wills it to: be 
steady, then if both intentions come to pass 
there will be a collection of opposites ;_ if 
neither, a removal of opposités; if the.exal- 
tation of the first, an unreasonable prefer- 
ence. 

“ (iv.) If man can create an act, somo of 
his works will be better than some’ of ths 
works of God, e.g. 2 man determines. to have 
faith; now faith is a better thing than rep- 
tiles, which are created by God: 

“ (v.) If man is free to act, why oan he not 
make at once 2 human bedy;. why does he 
néed to thank God for grace and faith ? 

“ (vi.) But better. fer than all argument, the 
orthedox say, is the testimony of the Book. 
“AN things have we created under a: fixed 
desree.’ (Stira liv, 49,) ‘When God created 
yon and that ye make’ (Stira xxxvii. 94.) 
‘ Some of them there were whom God guid 
and there were others decreed to err.’ (Stra 
xvi. 88.) As God decrees faith and obedience 
He must be the causer of it, for.‘ on the hearts 
of these hath God graven the Faith.’ (Stira 
lviii, 22.) * ‘It ighe who causeth you to leugh 
and. weep, to die and make alive. (Stira hii 
44.) ‘If God pleased He would surely bring 
them, one and all, to the guidance.’ (Stira 
vi. 36.) ‘Had God pleased; He had guided 
you all aright.’ (Siira vi. 150.) ‘Had the 
Lord pleased, He would have. made mankind 
of one réligion.’ (Stra. xi. 120.) *@od will 
mislead whom He pleaseth, and whom He 
pleaseth He will place upon the straight 
path” (Stirah vi. 39.) Tradition records. 
that the Prophet said. ‘God is the maker of 
#il makers and of their actions. 

“The Mutazilites took up the opposite 
side of this great question and said :— 

“ (i) If man has no power to will or to to, 
then what ia the difference between praising 
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God and sinhing seal Him ; between faith 
and infidelity ; good and. evil; what is the use 
of commands and prohibitions; rewards and 
punishments ; promises and threats ; what is 
the use of prophets, books, &. 

Gi.) Some aets of men are bad, such as 
tyranny and polytheism. If these aro created 
by God, it follows that to tyrannice and to 
ascribe’ plurality to the Deity is to render 
‘obedience. To this the Ash’artans reply that 
orders are of two kinds, immediate and me- 
diate. The former, which they call ‘ Anir- 
takwint, is the order, ‘ Be and it was. This 
comprehehds all existences and according to 
jt whatever is. ordered must come to pass. 
The latter they call ‘ Amr-i-tasbri’i,’ an order 
given in the Law. This comes to men 
through prophets and thus is to he obeyed. 
True obedienee is to act aceording to that 
which is revealed, not according to the secret 
intention of God, for that we know not 

- “ iii.) If God decrees the acts of men, He 
should bear the name of that which he de- 
crees. Thus the causer of infidelity is an 
infidel ; of tyranny a tyrant, arid se on ; but to 
speak thus of God is blasphemy. 

“(iv.) It infidelity is decreed by God He 
must wish it; but a prophet desires faith and 
obedience and so is opposed to God. To this 
‘the orthodox reply, that God knows by His 
eternal knowledge that such a man will die 
an infidel, If a prophet intends by bringing 
the message of salvation to such an one to 
make God’s knowledge become ignorance; he 
would be doing wrong; but as he does not 
know the secret decrees of God, his duty is to 
deliver bis message according to the Hadis: 
‘A prophet has only’ to deliver the clear 
megsage.’ 

“(y.) The Mutazilites claimed as on their 
side ‘all verses of the Qvran, in which the 
words to do,.to copstruct, to renew, to create, 
&c., are apphed td men. Suclr are the verses : 
‘ Whatever is in the hea erfs and the earth is 
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God’s that He may reward those who do evil '| 


according to their deeds: and those who do 
sgood will He reward with good things.’ (Stira 
lili? 382.) ‘Whoso shall have wrought - evil 
shall not be recompensed but with its like: 
but whoso shall have done the things that are 
right. whether male or iemale and is a be- 
Hever, thesa shall. enter Paradise.’ (Sidra xl. 
43.) ‘Say: the truth is from the Lord; let 
him then who will, believe; and let him who 
will, be an infidel,” (Stira xviil. 28.) ‘Those 
who add gods to God wiil say: ‘If God had 
pleased neither we nor our fathers had given 
Him companions, ‘Say: Verily ye follow 
only a eonceit, ye utter les’ (Sura vi. 
149.) The Hadis is also very plain. ‘ All 
good is in. Thy hands and evil is not to 
Thee.’ , 

“«¢The Ash’arlans have one famous text 
which they bring to bear against all this rea- 
soning and evidence. It is; ¢ This trnly fs a 
warning ; and whoso willeth, taketh the way 
of his Lord; but? wall 2¢ ye shall not, unless 
God will it, for God is knowing, wise.’ (Stira 
Ixxvi. 29; 36.) Tothe Hadts they reply (1) 
that there is a difference between acquies- 


| 
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cence in evil and decreeing it, Thus the ex- 
pression ‘God willeth not ty enny for His 
sefvants,’ does not mean that God hath not 
decreed it, but that tyranny js mot one of 
His attributes : so ‘evil is not to Thee means 
it is not an atembute of God; and (2) the 
Hadis must be explained in accordance with 
the teacbing of #he Qurin 

“The Muslim philosophers tried to find a 
way out ofthe difficulty. Averbces says: 
‘We are free to act in this way or thab, but 
our will is always determined by some exte- 
rior cause. For example, we see something 
which pleases us, we are drawn to it in spite of 
ourselves. Our will is thus bound by exte- 
rior canses. These causes exist according to 

certain order of things which is founded on 
the general laws of nature. - God aloue knows 
beforehand the necessary connection whieh 
to us is a mystery. The connection of our 
will with exterior causes is determined by the 
laws of nature. -It is this which in theo- 
logy. wa call, ‘decrees and predestination.’” 
(Mélanges de Philosophie Jutve et Arabe, par 
S. Munk, p. 458.) 


PRE-EMPTION Arabic Shuftah 
(4055), Lit. *“ Adjunction.” ‘The 
right cf pre-emption is a power of possess- 
ing -property which is for sale, and is esta- 
blished upon the teaching cf Muhammad. -It 
applies not to movable property but to im- 
movable property (‘uga7). This right of 
pre-emption appertains in the first place to 
the co-sharer or partner in the property; 
secondly, to a sharer in the immunities and 
appendages of the property. such as the right 
to water, or to roads; and tbirdly, to the 
neighbour. (Hidayak, vol. iti. p. 594.) 


PRE-EXISTENCE OF SOULS is 
taught both in the Qu’rin and the Traditions. 
‘Ayishah relates that Muhammad said, 
“ Souls before they beeame united with bodies 
were like assembled armies, and afterwards 


| they were dispersed and sent into the bodies 


of mankind.” (Mishk@t, book xxii. ch. xvi.) 
There is said to. be a reference to this doe- 


_ tring in the Qumran :— 


Stralr vii. 171: “ And when the Lofd drew 
forth their posterity from the loins. of the 
sons of Adam ....” =. 

The commentator, al Baizawi, says God 
stroked Adam’s back and extracted from his 
loins his whole posterity, which should come. 
into the world until the Resurrection. one 
generation after another; and thaf these 
souls ‘were all assetnbled togather like small 
ants, and after they bad inthe presence of the 
angels confessed their dependence upon God. 
they were again caused tu return into the 
loins of Adam.” (See Tu/sirw 'l-Baizawi, in 
tovo.) 


PRESERVED TABLET. | Accord: 
ing to the teaching of Muhammad, both the 
actions of men and the Qui’An were recorded 


* before creation upon a preserved tablet called 


Lauh Mahfuz (by8 zy), Stirah xxxv. 22; 
“ And if thev treat thee as u liar, se did those 
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who were before them treat their Apostles 
who came to them with the proofs of their 
‘mission, and with the Scriptures and with the 
clear Book”; and Lindin Mubin (epegee avel). 
Stirah xxxvi. 11; “ Verily, it is We who will 
quicken the dead, and write down the works 
which they have sent on befcre them, and 
the traces whiel: they shall have left behind 
them: and everything lave we set down in 
the clear Book of our decrees. [PREDESTI- 
NATION. QURAN. } 


PRIDE, Arabic kibr (,:), is for- 
biddean in the-Qur’in, sce Sirah xvii. 39: 
“ Waik not proudly on the earth ; truly thou 
canst by no means cleave the earth, neither 
canst thou reach the mountains in height: all 
this is evi} with thy Lord and odious.” 


PRIEST. There is no sacerdotal 
class of ministers in the Muhammadan reli- 
gion, The leader of the daily prayers is 
called an Imam. (itam.] 


PRIVACY OF DWELLINGS is 
established by the teaching of Muharamiad, 
and it is theréfore unlawful te enter the house 
without Jst’zan, or “asking permission.” The 
injuncticn is given in the Qur’an, Sirah xxiv. 
27-29 --— 

*O ye who. believe! enter not into other 
houses than your own, until ye have asked 
leave, and have ssluted its inmates. This 
will be best for you: haply ye will bear this 
in mind. And if ye find no one therein, then 
euter it not till leave be given you; and if it 
be said to you, ‘Ge ve back, then go ye back. 
This wil! be more blameless in you, and God 
knoweth what ye do. There shall be no harm 
in your entering horses in which no one 
dwelieth, for the supply of your needs: and 
God knoweth what ye do openly and what ye 
hide,” 

‘Ata’ ibn Yasar relates that “ A man once 
asked the Prophet, ‘ Must I ask leave to go 
into the room of my mother?’ The Prophet 
aaid,‘ Yes.’ Then the man said, ‘ But I live 
in'the same home.’ The Prophet said, ‘ Yes, 
even if you live inthe came home.’ The man 
said, * But I wait upon her!’ The Prophet, 
‘But you must ask permission; for, what! 
would you like to sea your mother naked?’” 

It is further related that-Muhammad al- 
ways went first to the right and then to the 
left of a door which bad no curtain, and 
salamed several times before he oitered. 
(Mishkat, book xxii. ch. ii) 

“Phis has become-an establisbed rule in the 
East, and it is considered very rude to enter 
any dweiling without first giving notice. 


PROHIBITED DEGREES OF 
MARRIAGE. According to the Qur’an they 
are seven: 1, mother; 2, daughter; 8, sister; 
4, paternal aunt; 5, maternal aunt; 6, sister’s 
daughter; 7, brother’s daughter. And the 
same with regard to the other sex. It is 
also unlawful for a Muslim to marry his 
wife’s sister (see Lev. xviii. 18) or his wiic’s 
aunt during the lifetime of his wife.. Foster- 
age in Muelim law establishes relationship, 


{ 
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and therefore a foster-sister or a foster-brother 
is unlawful in marriage. [{MARRIAGE. } 


PROPHET. The Arabic words 
used to express the prophetic office ara nadi 
(cS), pl. ambiya ; rasil (Ssy)> pl. rusul; 
and mursal ( \oye), pl mursalun. In Per- 
sian, the threa titles are invariably trans- 
lated by the word patghambar ( pres) (te. 
% messenger). 

Nabi is the Hebrew nad? SQIQ5, which 


Gesenius says means “ one who bubbles forth” 
as a fountain, The Arabic lexicon, ‘the 
Qants, derives the word -from nub?, “to be 
exalted. 

According to Mubammadan writers 2a nabi 
is anyone directly inspired by God, and rusal 
and mursal; one to whom a special mission 
has. been entrusted. 

Muhammad is related to have said (Mish- 
kat, book xxiv. ch. i. pt. 3) that there were 
124,000 ambzyd’, or prophets, and 315 apostles 
or messengérs. Nine of these special messen- 
gers are entitled Uid ‘l-‘Azm, or * possessors of 
constancy, namely, Noah, Abraham, David, 
Jacob, Joseph, Job, Moses, Jesus, and Mu- 
hammad. Six are dignified with special 
titles: Adam, Safiyu ‘ah, the CHosen of God; 
Noah. Nabiyu “Wah, the Preacher of God; 
Abraham, Khulilu ‘W/ch, the Friend of God; 
Moses, Kalimu ‘lah, tha Converser with Ged ; 
Jesus, Rihu ‘tah, the Spirit of Ged; Mubham- 
mad, Rasiulu ‘lah, the Messenger of God. 

_ The number of sacred hocks delivered to 
twwankind is said to-have been 104 (seé Maja- 
lisu’l-Abrar, p. 55); of these, tei were given 
tc Adam, fifty to Seth (a name not mentioned 
in the Quran), thirty to Enoch, ten to Abra- 
ham, the Taurat to Moses, the Zabir to 
David; the Injil to Jesus, and the Qur’au to 
Muhammad. 

. The one hundred scriptures given to Adam, 
Seth, Enoch, and Abraham are termed Sahi- 
fah (a pamphlet), and the other four Aviad (a 
book); but all that is necessary for the Mus- 
lim to know of these inspired records is sup- 
posed to have been retained in the Qur'an: 

Muhammad's enumeration of the Cld and 
New Testamont prophets, both as to name 
and chronological order, is exteedingly con- 
fused, and it is acknowledged. to bea matter 
of donbt amongst Mnslim commentators whe- 
ther or not Alexander the Great and A&sop 
were inspired prophets. 

The names of twenty-eight prophets are 
said to occur in the Qurdn:— : 

Adam, Adam; Idris, Fnoch; Nua, Nosh; 
Hid, Heber ?; Salih, Methusaleh; Jé6rahin, 
Abraham; Zsmatil, Ishmaol; Jshag, Isaac, 
Ya‘qib, Jacob; Yisuf, Joseph; Lui, Lot: 
Misi, Moses ; Harun, Aaron; Shutaib, Jethro ?; 
Zakariya, Zacharias, the father of John the 
Baptist; Yahya, John Baptist; </sa, Jesus, 
Daud, David; Sulaiman, Solomon; /iyas, 
Elias: Alyasa’, Elisha; Azyab, Job: Yunus, 
Jonah ; ‘Uzair, Ezra; Lugman, Msop? more 
likely Balaam; Zé ’/-Kifi, Isaiah or Oba- 
dish?; Zu ‘l-Qarnain, Alexander the Great. 
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An account of these prophets will be found 
under their. respective names. 

A Persian book, entitled the QQsasu 7l- 
Ambiya’, the “Tales of the Prophets,” pro- 


PROPHETESSES 


fesses to give an accownt of the prophets — 


montioned in the Qur’an, but the utter reck- 
lessness of the writer passes all deseription; 
for example, it is a matter of uncertainty 
whether Zu ‘U-Qarnain is Alexander the 
Great or some celebrity who lived in the days 
of Abrahain ! 


PROPHETESSES. It is said thot 
only thtee women have been prophetesses: 
Sarah, the mother of Moses, and Mary, the 
daughter of ‘Imran; for Sareh received by 
revelation the news of Isaac's birth, the birth 
of Moses was divinely communicated to his 
mother, and Mary received from an angel the 
buppy tidings of the birth of Jesus. (Seé 
Hist. of Temple of Jerusalem, translated from 
the Arabic.’ 


PSALMS OF DAVID, The, 
[ZaBvR. ] 

PUBERTY. Arabic bulagh (&), 
bulughiyat (68s). The puberty of a 
boy is established as soon as the usual signs 
of manhood are known to exist; but if none 
of these signs exist, his puberty is not clearly 
established until he have completed his 
eighteenth year. The puberty of a girl is 
established in the same way ; but if the usual 
signs of womanhood are known noi to exist. 
her puberty is not established until her 
seventeenth year hag been completed. This 
is according to the teaching of the {mam 
Abi Hanifah. But his two disciples main- 
tain that upon either a boy or gir! completing 
the fifteenth year, they are to be declared 
adult. The Imam ash-Shafi'l concurs in this 
opinion, and it is said there is also a report 
of Abi Hanifah to the same offect. The 
earliest period of puberty with respect to a 
boy is twelve years, and with respect to a 
girl nine yoars, 

When a boy or girl approaches the age of 
puberty and they declare themselves adalt, 
their declaration must be credited and they 
then become subject to all the laws affecting 
adults, and must observe all the ordinances of 
a Sates apr (Hidoyah, Wamiitonts 

ransiation, vol. iii. p. 483 .° Jamiu.'r- 7 
Dural Mabe Pp 3 Jamtur-Rumiz, 

Syed Ameo: Ali snys :— 

“The validity of marriages contracted for 
minors by any guardian other than the father 
or the grandfather. is not established until 
ratified by the parties on arriving-at puberty. 
Such ratification in the case of males must be 
express, and in the case of females may be 
either express or implied. On arriving ai 
puberty, both the parties have the right of 
either ratifying the contract entered into 
during their minority or of cancelling it. Ac- 
cording to vne Sunnis, in order tu effect a dis- 
solution of the matrimonial tie, in exercise of 
the right of option reserved to the parties, it 
is necessary that there should be a decree of 
the judge ; and until such decree is made, the 
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marriage remuins intact. If before a deoree 
has been obtained one of ihe parties should 
die, the survivor would be entitled to inherit 
from the deceased. 

“The Shiahs differ materially from the 
Sunnis on this. They hoid that 4 marriage 
contracted on behalf of minors by any un- 
authorised, person (/fuzili), i.e. any person 
other than a father or a grandfather, remains 
in absolute suspension or abeyance. until as- 
sented to by the parties on arriving at 
puberty; that, in fact, ne legal effeet arises 
from it until such ratification, and if in the 
interval previons to ratification, one of the 
parties should die, the contract would fall to 
the ground and there would be no right of 
inheritance in the survivor.” (Personal Law 
of the Makommedans, p. 269.) 


PULPIT. The pulpit or mimbar 


(y*), used for the recital of the 
kauthah on Fridays in the chief mosque is 
usually # wooden structure of three steps and 
movable, but in the large mosques of Turkey 
and Egypt it is a fixture of brick or stone. 

It is related that the Prophet, when ad- 
dressing the people, stood on the uttermost 
step, Aba Bakr on the second, and ‘Umar on 


2 MIMBAR. 
CW, S. Chadwick.) 


the third or lowest. ‘Usman being the most 
humble of man, would gladly have descended 
lower, but this being impossible, He fixed 
upon the second step, from which it is now 
usual to recite tho khutbah on Fridays and 
en the two great festivals. [MmosQuE. MIM- 
BAR.7 

PUNISHMENT is divided into 
three classes: (1) Hadd (a=), (2) 
Qisds (Wels), (8) Ta‘zid (25s), 

GL) Hadd (45>), pl. Hudid (hi. * That which 
is defined ”), is that punishment the limits of 
which have besn defined in the Quran and 
Hadis. The following belong to this class :— 

@) Adultery, zind (045), for which the 
adulterer must be stoned, rajn - (Mish- 
Hat toe ee Oe) ae Cros)» ¢ 

(b) Fornication, zina (s4}3), for which the 
guilty persons must receive one hundred 
stripes. (Qur’an, Siirah xxiy, 2.) 

(c) The false accusation of a married per- 
son with adultery, gazf (53), for which 


PUNISHMENT 


the offender must receive eighty stripes 
(Qur'an, Siitah xxiv. 4.) 

(d) Apostacy, irtidad (3\45,\), which is 
Pe with death. (Mishkat, book xiv. 
eh. v. 

(e) Drinking wine, shurb (Wy), for which 
the offender must receive eighty lashes. 
(Mishkkat, book xv. ch. iv.) 

(Sf) Theft, sarigah (By), which is punished 
by Les off the right hand. (Qur'an, Sirah 
v. 42.5 


(g) Hignway robbery, gaitu’t-tareq (@53 
al) : for robbery only, the loss of hands 
and feet, aud for a OEbery with murder, death, 
either by the sword or erucifixion. -(Qur’an, 
Sirah v. 37.) 

(2) Qusds (r\+5), dit “retaliation,” is that 
punishment which, although fixed by the law, 
ean be remitted by the person offended against, 
or, in the case of a murdered person, by his 
heirs. It is applicable to cases of murder 
and of wounding. Qisés is the lex talionis of 
Moses: “ Nye for eye, tooth for tooth, burn- 
ing for burning, wound for wound, stripe for 
stripe (Exodus xxi. 24); but in allowing a 
money compensation, Muhammad departed. 
from the Jewish Oode. (Qur'an, Streb ii. 
173.) - 

(3) Vatzib (e583), is the punishment 
which is left to the discretion of the Qazi or 
Judge. [HADD, QIsas, Ta‘zis. } 


PUNISHMENTS OF 
GRAVE, [azasu ’L-QaBB. | 


PURGATORY. ([pazzaxa. | 


PURIFICATIONS. Arabic taha- 
rah (&\gb). The legal methods of 
purification ander the Muhamraadan iaw 
vary but slightly trom those which were en- 
jeined in the Talmudie law of the Jews ; with 
the remarkable difference that whilst with 
the Muslim the simple act of purification 


THE 


QABALAH, QIBALAH (ats), A 
deed of conveyance or transfer of right or 
property: Any contract or- bargain or sale 
signed by a judge. (Hidayah, vol. ji. p. 569.) 

QABA QAUSAIN (epms5 3). Tit. 
“Two bows’ length.” .An expression which 
occurs in the Qur’an, Sfirah liii, 8-10; “ Then 
he drew near and hovered o’er; until he was 
two bows’ length off or nigher still. Then he 
revealed to his servant what he revealed 
him.” Commentators understand this to refer 
to the angel Gabriel. Mystic writers use the 
term to express & state of nearness .to God. 
(See ‘Abdu ’r-Razzaiq’s Dict. of Safi Terms) 


QABIL (ja). [carn] 
au-QABIZ (Alil), “The Re- 


strainer.” One of the ninety-nine attributes of 


Q. 
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suffices, the Jew was taught by the use of 
expiatory offering to discern to its full ©X- 
tent the connection between the outward signa 
and the inward fount of impurity. 

The most minute regulations with reference 
to the subject of legal purification, were laid 
down in the Jewish law, and ave found in a 
treatise of the Mishna.entitled Yadaim. See 
also Leviticus xv, 

The following are the different acts of 
purification existing in Mukammadan law :— 

1. Ghusl (j~*). The washing of the 
whole body to absolve it from uncleanliness 
and to prepare it for the exercise of prayer, 
after the following acts: pollutio nocturne, 
menses, coitus, puerperium, [GHUBL.] 

2. Ghusl-masniin (qyg—? Get). Such 
washings of tho waole body as are founded 
upon the sunnah or practice and precept of 
Muhammad, although they are not supposed 
to be of divine institution, namely, upon the 
admission of a convert to Islam; before the 
Friday prayer, on the festivals; after washing 
the dead; and after blood-letting. [enusL 
MASNON. | 

3. Wazw (429), or the simple ablution of 
hands, arms, ears, face, mouth, &c., before the 
recital of the usual prayers. [ABLUTION.] 

4, Tayyammum (@+3), or the use of sand 
or dust instead of water for the wazz. 
[TavAmmoM. | 

5. Istinja’ (o\gett\), op the abstersion of 
the private parts. [Istinga’.] 

6. Miswak (S\;~°), or the cleansing of 
the teeth. [Miswak.] 

7, Mask (e—~*), or the touching of the 
boots whereby they become purified for 
prayer, [Masax.] 

8. Tathir ( yooh), or the cleansing of ves- 
sels, articles of clothing, &c., from impurity, 
which is generally done by. applying either 
water, or sand and duat, the mere sprinkling 
being sufficient. [TATHIR. ] 


God. But the word does not oecur in the 
Qur'an. 


QABR (»5). A grave. [eravz, 
TOMB. | 
QABUL (Jy). “Consent.” A 


term in the Muhammadan law of marriage, 
contracts, &. 


QABZ WA BAST (= » (4s). Two 
terms which are employed to expresa two 
opposite states of the heart; gabz being a. 
contraction, and éas{, an expansion, of the 
spiritual state. (See ‘Abdu’r-Razzaq’s Dict. 
of Sufi Terms.) 


QA'DAH (é4s5). 
ture in the daily prayer. when the les 
is recited. [TASRAHHOUD. } 


The sitting ee: 
hid 
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QADAR (3). 
(1) The word generally used in the Hadis tor 
fate, or predestination. (2) Al-Qadur, the 
title of the xcvitth Sirah of the Qur'an. || 
[TAQDIN, PREDESTINATION. } 


i 

| 

QADARIYAH (435). A sect of 
Muhammadans who jeny absolute predesti- 
nation and believe in the power (qadr) of 
man’s free will. They were the ancient Mo‘- 
tazilahs before al-Wasil separated from the 


QADAR 


Lit. “ Measuring.” | 


school of Hasan «1-Basri. 


QADIM (p25). “ Ancieut; old.” 
Al Qadim, “The one without beginning.” 
Qadinu ’l- Avyain, “ Ancient of days.” God. 


AL-QADIR (jo). “The Power- 
ful.’ One of the ninety-nine atiributes of 
3od. The word occurs in the Qur'an, at 
Sirah ii, 19, “God is mighty over all,” and in 
many other passages. 


QADIBIYAH (4,04)... An ascetic 
order of Faqirs instituted au. 561, by Saiyid 
‘Abdu ‘l-Qadir al-Jilani, surnamed Pir Das- 
tegir, whose shrine is at Baghdad, Itis the 
most popular religions order amengst the 
Sunnis cf Asia. [faQrR, ZIKR.] 


QAF (4\8). (1) The twenty-first 
letter of the Arabic alphabet. (2) The title 
of the uth Sirah of the Qur’in, (8) The 
circleof mountains which Easterns fancy en- 
compass the world, The Muhammadan be- 
lief being that they are inhabited by demons 
and jinn, and that the mountain range is of 
emerald which gives an azure bue to the sky. 
Hence in Persian az gaj td qdf means the 
whole world. The name is also used for 
Mount Caucasns. 


sL-QAHHAR (,\g#'). “The Do- 
minant.” One of the ninety-nine names of 
God. It ccears in the Qur'an, Sirah xiii. 17: 
“ He is the One, the Dominant.” 

QA IF (456). Lit. “ Skilful ia 
knowing footsteps.” One who can judge of 
character trom the outward appearance. 

One instance of the kind is related in the 
Traditions, namely, ‘Ayishah relates, “ One 
day the Prophet came home in high spirits, 
and said, ‘O ‘Ayishah, verily Mujazziz al- 
Madliji camo and saw Usamah and Zaid 
covered over with a cloth, except their feet ; 
and he said, ‘ Verily, I know from these feet 
the relationship of father and son.” (Mishkat, 
bock xiii. ch. xv. pt. 1.) This knowledge is 
called ‘Llu ‘l- Qigafuh.) 


QAINUQAS (g\i3;. A Jewish 
tribe near al-Madinah in the time of Muham- 
mad. He besieged them in their stronghold 
in the second year of the Hijrah, and, having 
Conquered them, sent most cf them into exile. 
(See Muir’s Life of Muhomet, vol. iii. p. 184.) 


QAISAR (yas3).  [cassar. | 
QAIS IBN SA‘D (ae» oy ons). 


One of the leading companions. He was of 
the tribe Khazraj and the son of Sa‘d. a 


QARI’ 


Gompanion of note. He was a man of large 
stature and corpulent, emiment for learning, 
wisdom, and courage. He commanded the 
Prophet’s body guard, and under the Khalifah 
‘Ali-he was made Governor of Egypt. Died 
at al-Madinah, a.H. 60. 


AL-QAIYOM (pyeil\). “ The Seif- 
Subsisting.” One of the tinety-nine attri- 
butes of God. It’occurs in the Qur'an, Sirah 
iii: 1: “There is no deity but God; the 
living, the self-subsisting.” 


QALAM (qs). Lit. “A (reed) 
pen.” (1) The pen with which God is said to 
have pre-recorded the acticns of men. The 
Prophet said the .first thing which God 
created was the Pen (qalam), and that i 
wrote down the quantity of every individua 
thing to be created, all that was and all that 
will be to all cternity. (See Mishkat.) (2} 
Al-Qalam. the title of the LUxvaith Sirah of 
tho. Qur'an. 

QALANDAR (+5). A_ Persian 
title to an order of faqirs or darwishes., An 
Ascetic. 

AL-QAMAR (#1). “The moon.” 
Tho title of the trvth Sirah of the Qur'an, 


- in the first verse of which the word occurs. 


“And the moon hath been split in sunder.* 
(MOON, SFEAQQU “L-QAMAR. | 
QANA‘AH (4el3). 


resignation. 


QANIT (ess). Lit. “One who 
stands in prayer or in the service of God, 
Godly, devout, prayerful. The term is used 
twice in rhe Qur’an :-— 

Surah xvi. 121: “ Verily, Abraham was a 
leader in religion and obedient to God.” 

Stirah xxxix. 12: “He who observeth tha 
hours of the night in devotion.” 


QANUN (ys). Kevov. Canon; 


a rule, a regulation, « law, a statute. 


QARABAH (443). Lit. “ Proxi- 
mity.” A, legal term in Mubammadan law 
for relationship. 


QAR (53), pl. gurrd’. “A 
reader.” A term used for one who reads 
the Qur'an correctly. and is acqnainted with 
the ‘Llmu ‘t-Tajwid, or the science of reading 
the Qur’an. Inthe history of Islam there are. 
seven celebrated Qurra’, or “readers,” who 
are known as al-Qurra’u ‘'s-Sab‘ah, or “ the 
seven readers.” They are— 
oe Imam Ibn Kasir. Died at Makkah, a.n. 

2. Imam ‘Asim of al-Kufah, who learnt 
the way of reading the Qur’an from ‘Abdu 
r-Rahman as-Salami, who was taught by the 
Khalifahs ‘Usman and ‘Ali. He died at al- 
Kifah, a.u. 127, 

3. Imam Abu ‘Umr was born at Makkah, 
aH. 70, and died at al-Kiifah, aa.t54. It 
is on his authority that the following impor- 
tant statementhas been handed down: “ When 
the first copy of the Qur’an was written out 


Contentment ; 
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and presented to. the Khatifah ‘Usman, he 
said, ‘There are faults of language in it, let 
the Arabs of the desert rectify them. with 
their tongues.”- The meaning of this is that 
they should pronounce the words: correctly 
bot not alter the written copy. 
4. Imam Hamzah of al-Kifab was born 
A.H. 80, and died a.H. 156 
6. Imam al-Kisa'l who had a great reputa- 
tion as a Qari’, but none as a poet. It was 
& common saying, among the learnéd in 
grammar, that there was no one who knew 
so little poetry as al-Kisa’1. He is’ said to 
have died at Tus aboul the year «.n. 182. 
6. Imam Nafi‘,a native of al-Madinah, who 
died a.a. 169. : 
7 Jmim Ibn ‘Amir; whe was a native of 
_ Syria. His date is uncertain. 
aL-QARI‘AH (és)\), “The Strik- 
ing.” ‘The tithe of the crst Sirah of: the 
Qur’an, which begins with the words, “ The 


Striking! What is the Striking? And what - 


shall make thee understand hew terrible the 
striking will be.” 

Jalalu ’d-din says it is one of the epithets 
given to the last day, because it will sircke 
the hearis of all creatures with terror. 


QARIN (cy). Int. “The one 
united.” The demon whichis said to be in- 
dissolubly united with every man. (See 
Mishkat, book xiii. ch, xv.; also. Qur'an, 
Strah xli. 24; Sirah xhii. 35; Sirah 1. 22.) 


QARINAH (4,5). The context. 
A term used in theological and exegetical 
works. 

QARUN (yp). [koRran, | 

QARZ (49). Int. “Cutting.” 
(1) A word used in the Qur'an for good 
deeds done-for God, for which a future re- 
compense wil} be awarded, eg. Strah- wv, 15: 
“Tend Ged a Iberal loan and I will surely 
put away from you your evil deeds, and will 
cause you to enter gardens through which 
tivers flow.” 

(2) Money advanced as a Joan without in- 
terest, to be repaid at the pleasur: of the 
borrower. 

(8) The word is used in Persian, Urdu, and 
Pushtoo for money lent at interest, but the 
legal term for such a debt is riba’. 

QASAM (p35). [oarn.] 

QASAMAH: (d-\.3). “Lit. “Taking 
an oath.” An oath under the following cir- 
cumstances :— 

When a person is found slain in a place. 
and it is not known who was the murderer; 
and his heirs demand satisfaction for his 
bidod from the inbabitanteof the district, then 
fifty of the inbabitants selected by the next 
of kin, must be put to their oaths and depose 
to this offect: “I swear by God thor 1 did 
not-kil! him, nor do I know the murderer.” 

This custom is founded upon the Mosaic 
law. See Deut. xxi. 1-9. 

AL-QASAS ((esii). “The narra- 
tive.” The title of the xxvuith Surah of the 
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Qur'an. So called because iti the 25th verse 

of this chapter Moses fs said to have related 

the narrateve of his adventures to Shu‘aib. 
QASM (3). Lit. “To divide.” 


A division of conjugal rights, which is en- 


: Rec hy the Muslim law. (See. Mishkat, 


book xiii. ch. x.) 


AL-QASWA’ (s\ya5t), Lit. “One 
whose ears are cropt.” Muhammad’s cele- 
brated she-camel who conveyed him m the 
flight from Makkah. 


QATL (3). [ MURDER. | 
QATTAT (ks). A. slanderer. 


’ A tale-bearer, who, according to the Tradi- 
; tions, will not enter. the kingdom of. heaven ; 


for the Prophet has said, “A tale-bearer 
shall not enter Paradise.” (Mishkat, book 
xxii. ch. x. pt, 1.) 


QATU 'T-TARIQ (wast ais). 


[ HIGHWAY ROBBERY. } 


QAUL (Js5). A saying; a “pro- 
inise ; a covenant. The word occurs in the 
Qur’an frequently in these senses, 


QAULU ’L-HAQQ (Gx! J;5). 
“The Word of Truth.” A title given’ to 
JTeses Christ in the Qur’an, Surah xix, 35: 
“This was Jesus the son of Mary, the word of 
ruth concerning whom they doubt.” By the 
zommentators Husain, al-Kamalaén, and 
Abdu '1-Qadir, the words are understood to 
réfer to the statement made, but ‘al-Baizawi 
says itis a title applicd to Jesus the son of 
Marv. [JESUS CHRIST. ] 


QAWAD (0,8)... “ Retaliation,” 


Lex talionis. [MURDER. QISAS. RETALIATION. ] 


AL-QAWI (cs5#). “The Strong.” 
One of the ninety-nine attributes of God... It 
occurs in the Qur’an, Sirah .xi. 69: “Thv 
Lord is the Strong, the Mighty.” 

QAZA’ (s\as), pl. agziyuh. Lit. 
« Consummating.” .(1) The office of a Qazi, 
or judge. (2) The sentence of a Qazi. (8) 
Repeating prayers to make up for having 
omitted them at' the appointed time. (4) 


‘ Making up for an omission in religious duties, 


such as fasting, &. (5) The decree existing 
in the Divine mind from all eternity, and the 
execution and declaration of a decree at the 
appointed time. (6) Sodden death 


QAZF (535). Int. “Throwing 
at.” Accusing a virtuous. man or woman of 
adultery ; the punishment for which is eighty 
lashes, oy; in thé case of a slave, forty 
lashes. This punishment was established by 
a supposed revelation from heaven, when the 
Prophet's fayourite wife, ‘Ayishah. was ac- 
euseil of improper intimacy with Safwan 
fbnn ‘)-Motattii, Vide Qur'an, Siaratr ’n-: 
Nir (xxiv.), 4: “But to those who acvuse 
married persons of adultery and produce not 
four witnesses, them shall ye scourge with 
four-score stripes.” (7idayah, vol. ii. p. 58.) 
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QIBLAH (4.3). “ Anything oppo- 


site.” The direction in which al) Muhamma- 
dans must pray, whether in their public or in 
their private devotions, namely, towards 
Makkah. it is established by the express in- 
junction of the Qur'an, contained in the 
Siiratn 1-Bagarab (ii.), 186-146 :— 

“Fools among men will say, What has 
turned them from their Qiblah on which 
they were agreed? Say, God's is the east 
and the west, He guides whom He will unto 
the right path. Thus have we made you 4 
middle nation to be witnesses against men, 
and that the apostle raay be a witness against 
you. We have not appointed the giblah on 
which thou ‘wert agreed, save that we might 
know who follows the Apostle from him who 
turns upon his heels, although it is a great 
thing save to those whom God doth guide. 
But God will not waste your faith, for verily 
Qud with men is kind and merciful. We ses 
thee often tura ebout thy face in the hezvens, 
bat we will surely turn thee to a qiblah thou 
shalt like. Turn, then, thy face towards the 
Sacred Mosque, wherever. ye be turn your 
faces towards it, for verily those who have 
the Book know that it is the truth from their 
Lord. God is not careless of. that which ye 
do, And if thou shouldst bring to those who 
have been given the Book every sign, they 
vould not follow your giblab, nor do some 
of them: follow the qiblah of the others; and 
i€ thou followest their lusts efter the know- 
ledge that has coma to thee, then art thon of 
the evil-dcers. Those whom we have given 
thy Book know him as they know their sons, 
although a sect of them do surely hide the 
truth the while they knew. The truth (is) 
from thy Lord, be not therefore one of those 
who doubt thereof. Every sect has some one 
side to which they tarn (in prayer), but do ye 
hasten onwards to good works, wherever ye 
are, God will bring you all together. Verily, 
God is mighty over all. From whencesoerer 
thou comest forth, there turn thy face to- 
wards the Sacred Mosque; for it is surely 
truth from thy Lord, God is not careiesé 
about what ye do. And from whoncesoever 
thou comest forth, there turn thy face to- 
wards the Sacred Mosque, and wheresoever 
ye are, turn your faces towards it, that men 
may have no argument against you, save 
only those of thom who are unjust, and fear 
them not, but fear-me, and I will fulfil my 
favour to you; perchance ye may be guided 
yet.” 

In explanation of these versea (which are 
allowed to be of different periods), and the 
change of Qibiah, al-Baizawi, the commen- 
tator, remarks that when Muhammad was 
in Makkah be always worshipped towards 
the Kabah; but after the flight to al-Madi- 
nah, he was crdéred by God to change his 
Qiblah towards as-Sakhrah, the rock at Jeru- 
salem on which the Temple was formerly 
erected, in order to conciliate the Jews, but 
that, about sixteen months efter his arrival in 
al-Madinah, Muhammad longed ence more to 
pray towards Makkeh, and. he besought the 
Tord to this effect, and then the instructions 
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wero revealed, “ Verily we have seen thea 
turning thy face,” &e., as given above, (See 
al-Baizéwi, in (oco.) : 

This temporary change of the Qiblah to 
Jerusalem is now regarded as “a trial of 
faith,” and it is asserted that Makkah was 
always the true Qiblah. But it is impossible 
for any non-Muslim not to see in this transac- 
tion & piece of worldly wisdom on the part of 
the Prophet. 

Jalilu ’d-din as-Suyiiti admits that the. 
110th verse of the umd Sirah—which reads: 
“The east and the west is God’s, therefore 
whichever way ye turn is the face of Ged ”"— 
hag been abrogated by a mere recent verse, 
and that at one time in the history of Mu- 
hammad’s mission there was no Qiblab at 
all, 

Major Osborne remarks in his Islam under 
the Arabs, p. 58 :— 

“There have been few incidents more dis- 
astrous in their consequences to the human 
race than this decree of Muhammad, changing 
the Kibla irom Jerusalemto Mekka. Had he 
remained true to his earlier and better faith, 
the Arabs would have entered the religious 
community of the nations as peace-makers, 
not as enemies and destroyers. To all alike— 
Jews, Christians, and Muhammadans—there 
would have been a single centre of holiness 
and devotion; but the Arab would have 
brought with him just that element of con- 
viction which was needed to enlarge and 
vivify the preceding religions. To the Jew 
he would have been a living witness that the 
God who apake in times past to his fathers 
by the prophets still sent messengers to men, 
though not taken from the chosen seeds —the 
very testimony which they needed to rise out 
of the conception of a national deity to. that 
of a God of all men, 

«Yo the Christians, his deep and ardent 
conviction of God as a present living and 
working power, would have been a voice recal- 
ling them from their petty séctarian squabbles 
and virtual idolatry, to the presence of: the 
living Christ. By the change of the Kibla, 
Islam was placed in dirach antagonism to 
Judaism and Christianity. It became a rival 
faith, possessing an independent centre of 
existence. It eeased to draw its authenticity 
from the same wells of inspiration. Jew and 
Christian could learn nothing from a creed 
which they knew only a8 an exterminator ; 
and the Muhammadan was condemned to a 
moral and intellectual isolation. And so long 
as-he remains true te his creed, he cannot 
participate in the onward march of men, 
The keystone of that creed is a black pebble 
in a heathen temple. All the ordinances of 
nis faith, all the history of it, are so grouped 
round and connected with this stone, that 
were the odour of sanctity dispelled which 
surrounds it, the whole religion would inevit- 
ably perish. The farther and the faster men 
progress elsewhere, the more hopeless becomes 
the position of the Muslim. He can only 
hate the knowledge which would gently lead 
him to the light. Chained to a black stone 
ina barren wilderness, the heart ard reason 
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of the Muhammadan world would seem to 
have taken the similitude of the objects they 
reverence; and the refreshing dews. and 
genial sunshines which fertilise all else, seek 
in vain for anything to quicken there,” (Islam 
under the Aras, p. 58.) 


QUBTI (_4+3). Copt. The Chris- 
tian descendants of the Ancient Egyptians, 
derived from Coptos,a great city in Upper 
Egypt now called Gooft. The favourite slave 
of Muhammad, Mariyah, was a Copt, and is 
known in Muslim history as Mariyatu *l- 
Qibtiyah. [mUHAMMAD, WIVES OF.] 

For an account of the manners and customs 
of the Coptic Christians, see Lane’s Modern 
Egyptians. 


QIMAR (,43). Dice or any game 
at chance. It is forbidden by the Muham- 
madan religion. (Mishkat, book xvii. ch. ii 
pt. 2.) 

QINN (5). A slave, especially 
one born im the family and whose father and 
mother are slaves. 


QUNTAR (,\63). A talent. A 
gum of money mentioned in the Qur'an, Sirah 
ii 67: « ne the people of the Book there 
arte some of them who if thou entrust them 
with @ ginter give it back to you.” 

Muhazroad Tahir, the author of the Maj- 
mau ’l-Bihar, p. 172, says a gintaris a very 
large sum of money. As much gold as will 
go into the hide of a cow! or, according to 
others, 4,000 dinars. Others say it is an un- 
limited sum, which implies 2 considerable 


amount cf money. 

QIRA’AH (5:13). Lit. “ Reading.” 
A term given to the different methods of 
reading the Qur’an. A science which is 
termed ‘Jinu’t-Tajwid. [que ax.] 


QIRAN (938). Lit. “ Conjunc- 
tion” (1) The conjunction of two planets. 
2) The performance of the Hajj and the 
‘Umrah at the came time. 


QISAS (rs). From gasas. Lit. 
“Tracking the footsteps of an enemy.” The 
law of retaliation. The lex talionis of the 


Mosaic law, with the important difference 


that in the Muslim law the next of kin can ~ 


accept a money compensation for wilful 
murder, 

The subject of retaliation must be consi- 
dered, first, as to occasions affecting life, 
and, secondly, as to rotaliation in matters 
short of life. j 

(1) In oceasions affecting life, retaliation is 
ineurred by wilfully killing a person whose 
blood is-under continual protection, such as 
a Muslim or a Zimmi, in opposition to aliens 
who have only an occasional or temporary 
protection. A freeman is to be slain fora 
freeman, and a slave for a slave; but accard- 
ing t© Abi Hanifah, a freeman is to be slain 
for the murder of a slave if the slave be the 
property of another, A Muslim is also slain 
for the murder of a zimmi, according to Abi 
Hanifah, but ash-Shafi‘i disputes this, because 
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the Prophet said a Muslim is not.to be put to 
death for en infidel A man is slain for a 
woman, an adult for an infant, and a sound 
person for one who is blind, infirm, dismem- 
bered, lame, or insane, A father is not to be 
slain for his child, because the Prophet has 
said, “ Retaliation must not be executed upon 
the parent for hie offspring”; but a child is 
slain for the murder of his parent. A master 
is not slain for his slave, and if one of two 
partners in a slave kill such a slave, retalia- 
tion is not incurred. If a person inherit the 
right of retaliating upon his parent, the reta- 
liation fails. Retaliation is to be executed 
by the next of kin with some mortal weapon 
or sharp instrument capable of inflicting a 
mortal wound. 

_ If a person immerse another, whether an 
infant or an adult, into water. from which it 
is impossible to escape, retaliation, according 
to Abi Hanifeh, is not incurred, but his two 
disciples maintain otherwise. 

(2) Of retaliation short of life. Lf a person 

wilfally strike off the hand of snother, his 
hand is to be struck off in return, because it 
is said in the Qur'an (Sirah y. 49), “ There 
is retaliation in case of wounds.” If a person 
strike off the foot of another, or cut off the 
nose, retaliation is inflicted in return. Ifa 
person strike another on the eye, 86 as to 
force the member, with its vessels, out of the 
socket, there is no retaliation ; it is impos- 
sible to preserve a perfect-equality in extract- 
ing an eye. If, on the contrary, the eye remain 
in its place, but the faculty of seeing be de- 
stroyed, retaliation is to be inflicted, as in this 
case equality may be effected by extinguish- 
ing the sight of the offender’s corresponding 
eye with a hotiron. If a person strike out 
the teeth of another, he incurs retaliation ; for 
it ie said in the Qur’an, “ A tooth for a tooth,” 
(Strak v. 49.) 
Retaliation is not to be inflicted in the case 
of breaking any bones- except teeth, because 
it is impossible to observe an equality in 
other fractures. There is -no retaliation, in 
offences short of life, between .a man and a 
woman, 4 free person and-a slave, or one slave 
and another slave; but asbh-Shafil maintains 
that retaliation holds in these cases. Retalia- 
tion for parts of the body holds between a 
Muslim and an unbeliever, both being upon an 
equality between each other with respéct to 
fines for the: offences in question, 

If the corresponding member of the 
maimer be defective, nothing more than re- 
taliation on that defective member, or a 
fine; and if such member be in the meantime 
lost, nothing whatever is due. 

There is no retaliation for the tongue or 
the virile member. 

(3) Retaliation may be commuted for a sum 
of money. When the heirs of a. murdered 
person enter into a composition with the mur- 
derer for a certam sum, retaliation is re- 
mitted, and the sum agreed to. is due, to 
whatever amount. - This is founded upon an 
express injunction of the Quran: “ Where 
the heir of the murdered person is offerod 
anything, by way of compensation, out of 
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the -proporty. of the murderer, let him take 
it.” And also in the Traditions, it is related 
that Muhammad said (AMishkat, book xiv.): 
“ The heir of the murdered person is at liberty 
either to take retaliation, or a fine with the 
murderer’s consent.” Moreover, it is main- 
tained by Mukammadan jurists that retalia- 
tion is purely a matter which rests with the 
next of kin, who are at liberty to remit 
entirely by pardon, and that therefore a, 
compensation can be accepted which is 
advantageous to the heirs and also to the 
murderer, 

When a person who has incurred retalia- 
tion dies, the right to retaliation necessarily 
ceases, and consequently no fine is sdue from 
the murderer's estate. [MURDER.] 


QISSIS (~+3). Persian. kashish. 
A Christian presbyter or priest. The word 
oceurs once in the Qur’an, Sirah y. . 85: 
“hou shalt certainly find those to be 
nearest in affection to them who say, -‘ We 
are Christians.” This because some of them 
are priests (qissisin) and monks (ruhban). and 
because they are free from pride.” 


QITFIR (jth5). Potiphar  Al- 
Inded to inthe Qur’an, Siirah xii. 21, 2s “ the 
man from Egypt who had bought him” 
(Joseph). Al-Baizawi, the commentator, says 
his name was Qitfir. 

QIYAM (eles). Lit. “Standing.” 
(1) The standing in the Muhammadan 
prayers when the Subhdn, the Ta‘awwiz, the 
Tasmiyah, the dtihah, and certain portions 
of the Qur'an, are recited. [PRAYER.] (2) 
Yaumu ‘l- Qiyam, the Day of Judgment, 


at-QLYAMAH (dealt, Lit, “The 
Standing. up. (1) The Day of Resurrection 
[RESURRECTION.| (2) The title of the uxxvth 
Strah of the Qur’an. (3) The Sufis use the 
term in a spiritual sense for the state of 3 
man who, having counted. himself dead. to 
the world, “stands up” in a new life in God. 
(See ‘Abdu ’r-Razzao’s Dict. of Saft Terms.) 


QIYAS (Coke). Int. “To compare.” 
The fourth foundation of Islam, thatis to say, 
the anological reasoning of the learned with 
regard to the teaching of the Qur’an, Hadis, 
and Ijma‘. 

There are four conditions of Qeyas:, (1) 
That the precept or practice upon which it is 
founded must be of common (‘amm) dnd not 
of special (khass) application , (2) The cause 
(illah) of the injunction must be known and 
understood; (3) The decision«must be based 
upon either the Qur’an, the Hadis, or the 
Tjma‘; (4) The decision arrived at must not 
be contrary to anything declared elsewhere 
in the Qur’an and Hadis. 

‘ Qiyas is of two kinds, Qryas-i-Jali, or evi- 
dent, and Qryas-i-Khafi, or hidden. 

An example of Qiyds-i-Jali is as follows: 
Wine is forbidden in the Qur'an under the 
word khamr, which literally means anything 
intoxicating; it is, therefore, evident that 
opium and all intoxicating drugs are also for. 
bidden. 
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Qiyds-i-Khafi ig seen in the following ex- 
ample :—In the Hadis it is enjoined that one 
goat in forty must be given to God. To 
some poor. persons the money may be more 
acceptable ; therefore, the value of the geat 
may be given instead of the goat. 


QUBA’ (ss). A place.three miles 
from al-Madinah, where the Prophet's she- 
camel, al-Qaswa’ knelt down as she brought 
her. master on his flight from: Makkah, and 
where Muhanunad laid the foundations of:a 
mosque. This was the first place of public 
prayer in Islam. Muhammad laid the first 
brick with his javelin, and marked ont the 
direction of prayer. It is this mosque which 
ig mentioned in the Qur’an, Sirah ix. 109:— 
“There is a mosque founded from its first 
day in piety. More worthy is it that thou 
enter therein: therein are men who aspire 
to purity, and God loveth the purified.” 

It is esteemed the fourth mosque in rank, 
being next to that of Makkah, al-Madinah, 
and Jerusalem, and tradition relates that the 
Prophet said one prayer in it was equal to a 
a Jesser pilgrimage to Makkah. [uMRAH:] 
Captain Burton says :— 

“It was originally a square building of 
very small size; Osman enlarged it in the 
direction of the minaret, making it sixty-six 
cubits each way. Itis no longer ‘mean and 
decayed’ as in Burckhardt’s time. The Sul- 
tan Abdel Hamid, father of Mahmud, created 
a neat structure of cut stone, whose crenelles 
make it Took more like a place of defence 
than of praver. It has, however, no preten- 
sions to grandeur. The minaret is of Turkish 
shape. To thé south, a smal] and narrow 
Riwak (riwdq). or raised hypo-stvle, with un- 
pretending columns, looks out northwards 
upon a little open area simply sanded over; 
and this is the whole building.” 

AL-QUDDUS = (cya). “ The 
Holy.” One of the ninety-nine names of Ged. 
Ti occurs in the Qur'an, Sirah lix. 23; “He 
is God beside whom there is no deity. the 
King, the Holy.” 

QUDRAH (8.3). Power. Omni- 
potence. One of the attributes of God. 
al-Qudratu ‘l-halw@, The sweet cake of God, 
ae. 'The manna of Israel. The word (Qudrahk 
does not occur in the Qur'an. 

QUNUTU “L-WITR (33) es). 
A special supplication said after the Writs 
prayers, or, according to some, after the 
morning prayers. Jt was at such times that 
the Prophet would pray for the liberation of 
his friends and for the destruction of his 
enemies, 

For the different forms of supplication, see 
Mishkat, book iv. chapters xxxvi. and xxxvii 

The following is the one usually recited. 
“O God! direct me amongsi those to whom 
Thou hast shown the right road, and keep me 
in safety from the calamities of this world and 
the next, and love me amongst those Thou 
hast befriended. Increase Thy favours on 
me, and preserve me from ill; for verily 
Thou canst order at Thy will, and canst not 
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be ordered. Verily nane are ruined that Thou 


befriendest; nor are any made great with | 


whom Thon'art a1 ciinity.” 


QURAISH ((%)). The Arabian 
tribe from which-Muhammad was descended, 
and of which his grandfather, ‘Abdu ‘I-~Mup- 
talib was chief or prince. This tribe ocey- 
pies a very prominent place in the Qur'an 
and in Muhammadan history. _Jn the Tradi- 
tions, a spécial section is set apart for 2 
record of the savings of the Prophet regard- 
ing the good qualities of this tribe. 

Juhammad is related to have said ; “ Who- 
svever wishes for the destruction. of the 
*Quraish, him may God destroy.” 

Ibn ‘Umar relates that the Prophet said, 
“The offic’ of Khalifah should ho in the 
Quraish as long as there are two persons left 
in the tribe, ona to be ruler and the other to 
be ruled.” (Mishkdt, book xxiv. ec. xii.) 

The Sharif, or Sheriff of Makkah, is always 
of the Quraish tribe, but ever since the ex- 
tinction of the Abbaside Khalifahs, the Sul- 
tans of Turkey have held the office of Khali- 
fah, who are not of this tribe. “ [xwaviran. J 

For an account of the Quraish, refer to Sir 
William Muir’s ‘Jife.of Mahomet, vol. i. Intro. 
excv. See also article ARABIA. 

Mahammad Tahir, in his Majina‘u’l- Bihar. 
vol. ii., p. 483, says Quraish ia. the name of a 
great marine monster which preys on fisb, 
and was given to this tribe on account of its 
strength.and importance amongst the tribes 
of Arabia. Qura/sh is the title of the cvith 
Sirah of the Qur’‘ain. 


QURAIZAH (45). A tribe of 
Jews located near al-Madinah in the time of 
Munammad. ‘They at frst professed to sup- 
port his mission, but afterwards became dis- 
affected. -The Prophet assérted that he had 
been commanded by God to destroy them, 
and a complete niassacre of the men took 
place,.and the women and children werd taken 
captive. ‘Lhe event is referred to-at length 
in the xxxumd Sirah of the Qur'an. 

Sir William Muir thus records the event :— 

“The men and women were penned: up for 
the night in, separate yards; they were sup- 
plied. with dates, and spent. the night in 
prayer, repeating passages from their Scrip- 
tures, and exhorting one anotherin constancy. 
During the night graves or trenches sufficient 
to contain the dead bodies of the men were 
dug. in the chief market-place of the city. 
When these were ready in the morning, Ma- 
homet, himself a spectator of the tragedy, 
gave command that the captives should be 
brought forth in companies of five or six at a 
time.. Each company was made to sit down 
by the brink of the trench destined for ity 
grave, and there beheaded. Party alter party 
they were thus led out, and butchered in cold 
bloed, till the whole were slain. One woman 
alone svas put to death. It was.she who 
threw the millstone from the- battlements. 
For Zoheir, an aged Jew, who had saved 
some of his allies of the Bani Aus in the 
battle of Boath. Thabit interceded and pro- 
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cured a pardon, including the freedom of his 
family and restoration of his property. ‘But 
what hath become of all our chiefs.---of Kab. 
of: Huwey, of Ozzal, the- son of Samuel?’ 
askod the-old'men. As one after. another he 
named the leading .chiefs of his trie. he re- 
‘eeived to each inquiry the same reply.—fhey 


| had all been slain already. ‘Ther of waat 


| 
| 


use is life tome any lounger? Leéave me not 
to that bloodthirsty man who-has killed all 
that are dear -to me in cold blood, But slay 
me also, I entreat thee. Here, take 'my 
sword, it is sharp; strike high and hard.’ 
Thabit refused,.and gave him over to aucther, 
who, under Ali’s orders, beheaded the aged 
man, but attended to his Jast request in ob- 
taining freedom for his family. When Ma- 
homet was told of his saying,‘ Slay me aiso, 
that I may go to my home and join those 
that have preceded. mo,’ he answered. * Yea, 
he shall join them-in the flra of hell?’ 

“ Having sated his revenge, and drenched 
the market-place with the blood of eight 
hundred victims. and’ having given command 
for the earth to be smoothed over their re- 
mains, Mahomet returned from the horrid 
apéetacle to sclace himself- with the charms 
of Rihana, whos. husband and -all whose 
-male'relatives had just perisbed in the mas- 
sacre. He invited her to be his wife, but 
she deciined, and chose to remain (as, indeed. 
having refused marriage, she had nq alter- 
native) his slave or concubine, She alsa de- 
clined the summons to conversict. and con- 
tinued in the Jewish faith, av which the Bro 

- phet was mutch concerned. It is said, how- 
ever, that she afterwards embraced Islam. 
She lived with Mahomet till his death. 

“ Ihe. booty was divided into four classes— 
lands; chattels. cattle, and slaves; and Ma- 
homet took a fifth of each. There were 
(besides little children who counted with 
their mothers) a thousand: eaptives; from 
his share of these, Mahomet: made certain 
presents to his friends of slave girls and 
female servants. The rest of the womer. and 
children ‘ho sent t besofd among the Bedouin 
tribes of Najd, ia exchange. for horses and 
arms ; for he kept steadily in view the advan- 
tage of raising aromnd him & body of efficient 
horse.” (Life of Mahomet, vol, iii, p. 276.) 


~ QUR’AN (15). The saered book 
of the Muhammadans; and believed by them 
to be the inspired. word of Ged. Tt is written 
in the Arabic language. 

The word. Qur'an is derived from the 
Arabic Qura’, which occurs at the commence- 
ment. of Sirah xcv., which {s said’to bave 
been the first chapter revealed to Muham- 
mad, and has .the same meaning as the- 


Heb. NA) kdra, **to read,” or “tu recite.” 
which is frequently used in Jeremiah xxxvi., 
as well-ag in other places in the Old Testa- 
ment. It is, therefore, equivalent to the 


Heb. NAW mikea, rendered'in Nebemiah 


viii. 8, “the reading.” It ia the -title given’ 
to the Muhammadan Seriptures which are 
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usually appealed to and quoter from as _al- 


Qur'an al-Majid, the “ 
al-Qur’an ash-Sharif, the 


lorions Qur’an”; 
“Noble Qur'an”; 


and is also :called the Furgan, “ Distin- 
guisher” ; Kaldmu ‘lah, the « Word of God” 
and al- Kitab, “ the Book.” 

According to Jalalu ’d-din as-Suyiifi, in 
his [tqan, p. 117, the Qur’an is distinguished 
in the text of the book by the following 
fifty-five special titles :— 


1, Al-Kitab 

2. Al-Mubin 

8. Al- Qur'an 

4, Al-Karim 

5. Al-Kalam 

6. Al-Burhan 
7. An-Nur 

8. Al-Huda 

9. Ar-Rahmah . 
10. Al-Furgan 

lL. Ash-Shif@ . 
12. Al-Busizah . 
18. :Az-Zikr 


14. ALMubarak. 


15. ALAR , 

16. Al-Hikmah 

17. Al-Hakim ... 
18. Al-ALuhaimin . 
19, Al-Musaddiq. 


20. Al-Habl : : 

21 As-Sirdtu ’l-Mus- 
tagim, 

22, Al-Qaiyim . é 

23. Al-Qaulu ‘l-Fasl . 


24, An- Naba’u l- 
‘Azim. 

25. Al - Hasanu ’l- 
Hadis. 

26. Al-Magani_. 

27. Al-Muiashabeh 

28, At-Tanzil . F 

29, Ar-Rih : 

30. Al- Wah ° 

81. Al.‘ Aradi 


$2. Al-Bas@ir . Fs 
83. Al-Bayan . Fs 
34. Al-dlm. , “ 
85. Al-Hagqg : 
86. Al-Hadi 
87, Al-‘Ajab 


88, At-Tazkirah. 
89. Al -‘Urwatu ‘l- 


Wusga. 
40. ay Sid 
41. AlL‘4 f. 
42, Al-Amr. ‘ 
43, Al-Munadi . 
44, Al-Bushra . 
45. Al-Majid  . 
46. Az-Zabur  , 
47, Al-Bashir . 


48. An-Nazir' . 
49. Al-‘Aziz = 
50. Al. Balagh 
51. Al-Qasas 


The Book. 

The Enlightener. 

The Reading. 

The Good, 

The Word. 

The Proof. 

The Light. 

The Guidance. 

The Mercy. 

The Distinguisher. 

The Health. 

The Sermon. 

The Reminder. 

The Blessed. 

The Lofty. 

The Wisdom, 

The Philosopher. 

The Preserver. 

The Establisher of 
Truth. 

The Rope. 

The Straight Path. 


‘The Strong. 

The Distinguishing 
‘Speech. 

The Exalted News. 


The Good Saying. 


The Répetition. 

The Uniform. 

The Revelation. 

The Spirit. 

The Inspiration, 

The Arabic. 

The Enlighten- 
ment, 

The Explanation. 

The Knowledge. 

The Truth. 

The. Guide. 

The Wonderful. 

The Exhortation. 

The Firm Handle. 


The Righteous. 
The Justice. 


i The Order. 


The Preacher, 

The Glad Tidings. 

The Exalted, 

The Psalm. 

The Herald of Glad 
Tidings. 

The Warner. 

The Mighty. 

The Message. 

The Narrativs. 
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52, As-Suhuf.  . The Pamphlets. 
58, Al-Mukarramah The Excellent. 
54. Al-Marfi‘ah . The Exalted. 
55. Al-Mutaharah The Purified. 


I.—The Inspiration of the Qur'an. 


According to Abi Hanifah, the great 
Sunni Imam, the Qur’an is eternal. in its 
original essence. He says, “The Qur’an is 
the Word of God, and is His inspired Word 
and-Revelation. It is a necessary attribute 
(sifah) of God. It is not God, but still it is 
inseparable from God. It is written in a 
volume, it is read in a language, it is re- 
membered in the heart, and its letters and its 
vowel points, and its writing are all created, 
for these are the works of man, but God’s 
word is uncreated (ghairu ‘l-nakhliq). Its 
words, its writing, its letters, and its verses, 
are for the necessities of nian, for its meaning 
is arrived at by their use, but the Word of 
God is fixed in the essence (zat) of God, and 
he who says that the word of God is created 
is an infidel.” (See Kitabu ‘l-Wasiyah, 

dibs 
, es believe the Qur'an to have 
been written by “the hands of noble, righ- 
teous scribes,” mentioned in the Sitratu 
‘Abasa (Ixxx.) 15, and to have been sent 
down to the lowest heaven complete, from 
whence it was reyeaied from time to time 
to the Prophet by the angel Gabriel. [@a- 
BRIEL. ] 

There is, however, only one distinct asser- 
tion in the Qur’an of Gabriel having been the 
medium of inspiration, namely, Siratu 11- 
Bagqarah (ii.), 91; and this occurs in a Medi- 
neh Sirah revealed about seven years after 
the Prophet's rule had been established. In 
the Siratu ’sh-Shu‘ara’ (xxvi.), 198, the 
Qur’an is.said to have been given by the 
Rihu ’l-Amin, or “ Faithfui Spirit”; and in 
the Siratu ’n-Najm (liii.), 5, Muhammad 
claims to have been taught by the Shadidu 
*1-Quwa, or “ One terrible in power”; and in 
the Traditions the agent of inspiration. is 
generally spoken of as “an angel” (malak). 
It is, therefore, not quite certain through 
what agency Muhammad believed himself to 
be inspired of God, the Holy Spirit or the 
angel Gabriel. 

According to the traditions, the revelation 
was first communicated in dreams. ‘Ayishah, 
one of the Prophet’s wives, relates (Mishkat, 
xxiv. 5) s— 

“ The first revelations which the Prophet 
received weré in true dreams; and he never 
dreamt but it came to pass as regularly as 
the dawn of day. After this the Prophet 
was fond of retirement, and used to seclude 
himself in a cave in Mount Hira’ and. wor- 
ship there diy and night.. He would, when- 
ever he wished, return to his family at Mak- 
kah, and then go back again, taking with 
him the necessaries of life. Thus he conti- 
nued to return to Khadijah from time. to 
time, until one day the revelation came down 
to him, and the angel (Arabic malak,.Heb. 
malakh, “an angel’; a prophet”; a name. of 
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office, not of nature [See Wilson’s Hebrew 
Lexicon, p.13]) came to him and said, ‘ Read’ 
(¢gra”); but the Prophet said, ‘I am not a 
reader.’ And the Prophet related that he (se. 
the angel) took hold of me and squeezed me 
as much as I could bear, and hé then let me 
goand said again, ‘Read!’ And I said, ‘I 
am not a reader.’ Then he took hold of me 
a second time, and squeezed me as much as I 
could bear, and then let me go, and said, 
‘Read!’ And I said, ‘I am not a reader.’ 
Then he took hold of me a.third time and 
erie me as much. asI could bear, and 
said :— 
“*Read! in the name of Thy Lord who 
created ; 
Created man from a clot of blood in the 
womb. 
Read! for thy Lord is the most bene- 
ficent, 
He hath taught men the use of the 
pen; 
He hath taught man that which he 
- Knoweth not.’ 


(These are the first five verses of the xevith 


Surah of the Qur'an. The other verses of the 
Sirah being of a later date.) 

“Then the Prophet repeated the words 
himeelf, and with his heart trembling he re- 
turned (7.e. from Hira'to Makkah) to Khadi- 
jah, and said, ‘Wrap me up, wrap me up.’ 
And they wrapped him up in a garment till 
nis fear was dispelled..and he told Khadijah 
what had passed, and he said: ‘ Verily, I 


was afraid I should haye died.’ Then Kha- 
dijah said, ‘ No, it will not be so. I.swear by 


God, He will never make you melancholy or 


sad. For verily you are kind to your rela- - 
tives, you speak the truth, you are faithful - 


in trust, you. bear the afflictions of the 
people, you spend in good works what-you 
gain in trade, you are hospitable, and you 
assist your fellow men.’ After this Khadijah 
took the Prophet to Waraqah,. who was the 
son of her uncle, and she said to him, ‘ OQ son 
of my uncle! hear what your brother’s 
son says.’ Then Waragah said to the Pro- 
phet, ‘O son of my brother! what do you 
sea?’ Then the Prophet told Waraqah what 
he saw, and Waragah said, ‘That is the 
Namias [Namvus] which God sent to Moses.’ 
‘Ayishah also relates that Haris ibn Hisham 
asked the Prophet. ‘How did the revelation 
come to you?’ and the Prophet said, ‘ Some- 
times like the noise of a bell, and sometimes 
the angel would come and converse with me 
in the shape of a man.’” | 

According to ‘Ayishah’s statement, the 
Siratu ’l-‘Alaq (xcvi.) was the first portion 
of the Qur’an revealed; but it is more pro- 
bable that the poetical Sirahs, in which there 
ia no express declaration of the prophetic 
office, or of a divine commission, were com- 
posed at an earlier period. Internal evidence 
would assign the earliest date to the Stirahs 
az-Zalzalah (xcix.), al-‘Asr (citi), al-‘Adiyat 
(c.), and al-Fatihah (i.); which are rather the 
utterances of a searcher after truth than of 
an Apostle of God. 

Althougn the Qur’aén now appears as one 
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book, the Muslim admits that it was not all 
made known to the Prophet in one and the 
same manner. 

Mr. Sell, in his Faith of Islam, quoting 
from the Mudariju ’n-Nubiwah, p. 509, gives 
the following as some of the modes of inspi- 
ration :— 

“{, It is recorded on the authority of ’A’ye- 
sha, one of Muhammad’s wives, that a bright- 
ness like the brightness of the morning came 
upon the Prophet. According to some com- 
mentators, this brightness remained six 
months. In some mysterious way Gabriel, 
through this brightness or vision, made 
known the will of God. 

' ©2- Gabriel appeared in the form of Dah- 
iah (Dahyah), one of the Companions of the 
Prophet, renowned for his beauty and grace- 
fulness. A learned dispute has arisen with 
regard to the abode of the soul of Gabriel 
when he assumed the bodily form of Dahiah. 
At times, the angelic nature of Gabriel over- 
came Muhammad, who was then translated 
to the world of angels. This always hap- 
pened ‘when the ‘revelation was one of bad 
news, such as denunciations or predictions of 
woe. At other times, when the message 
brought by Gabriel was one of consolation 
and comfort, the human nature of the Pro. 
phet overcame the angelic naturs of the 
angel, who, in such case, having assumed a 
human form, proceeded to deli or the mes- 
sage. 

“3, The Prophet heard at times the noise 
of the tinkling of a bell. To him alone was 
known the meaning of the sound. He alone 
could’ distinguish in, and through it, the 
words which Gabriel wished him to under- 
stand. The effect of this mode of Wahf 
(Wahy) was more marvellous than that of 
any of the other ways. ‘When his ear caught 
the sound his whole frame became agitated 
‘On the coldest day, the perspiration, ‘like 
beads of silver, would roll down his face. 
The glorious brightness of his countenance 
gave placé to a ghastly hue, whilst the way 
in which he bent down his: head showed the 
intensity of the emotion through which he 
was.passing. If riding, the camel on which 
he sat would fall to the ground. - The 
Prophet one day, when reclining. with his 
head on the lap of Zeid, heard the . well- 
known sound: Zeid, too, knew that some- 
thing unusual was happening; for so heavy 
became the head of Muhammad that it was 
with the greatest difficulty he could support 
the weight. 

“4, At the time of the. Mi’rdj, or night 


‘ascent into heaven, God spoke to the Pro- 


phet without the intervention of an angel: 
It is a disputed point whether the face of the 
Lord was veiled or not, 

“5, God sometimes appeared in a dream, 
and placing his hands on the Prophet’s shoul- 
ders made known his ‘will 

6, Twice, angels having each six hundred 
wings, appeared and brought the message 
from God. 

“7, Gabriel, though not appearing in bodily 
form, 80 inspired the heart of the Prophet, 
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that the words he vitered under its influence 
were the words:6f God. This is technically 
called Ilka (Ilqa’), and is by some snpposed 
to be the degree of inspiration to which tha 
Traditions belong. (See as-Suyttis Ligan, 
ps 103.) 

« Above all, the Prophet was not allowed 
to remain in any error; if, hy any chance, he 
had made a. wrong deduction from any pre- 
vious revelation, another was always sent to 
rectify it. This idea has been worked up to 
@ science of abrogation, according to which 
some verses of the uran abrogate others. 
Muhammad found it’ necessary +o shift. his 
stand-poimt more than once, and thus if be- 
came necessary to annul earlier portions of 
his revelation. [stansuxks. | 

“Thus in various ways ras the revelation 
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made known to Muhammad. Abt first there 
seems to have been a season of doubt, the 
dread lest after ali it might be a mockery. 
But as years rolled on, confidence in himself 
At times, too, 
there is a joyousness in his utterances as he 
swears by heaven and-eaith, by God and 
man; but-more often the visions were weird 
and terrible. Tradition says :—* He roared 
like a camel, the sound as of bells well-migh 
rent his heart in pieces.” Some strange 
power moved him, his fear was uncontrol- 
lable. . For twenty years or more the revela- 
tions came, a direction on things of heaven 
and-of earth; to the Prophet as the spiritual 
guide of all men, to-the Warrior-Chief, as 
the founder of political unity among the Arab 
tribes.” 
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A SPECIMEN OF THE FIRST TWO PAGES OF A QUB‘AN. 


LI. —The Collation of the Qur'an. 


The whole book was not arranged thtil 
after Muhammad's death, but it is believed 
thet the Prophet himself divided the Strahs 


{scraB] and gave most of them their present: 


titles, which are chosen from: some word 
which occurs in the chapter. The following 
is the account of the collection and arrange- 
ment of the Qur’an, as it stands at present, 


| 


as given in traditions recorded by al- ari 
(see Sahihu ’l- Bukhari, Arabic ee taal 

“Zaid ibn Sabit ‘relates :—' Abu Bakr sent 
a person to me, and orlted me to him, at the 
time of the battle with the people of ¥ama- 
mah; and I went to him, and ‘Umar was 
with him; and Abu Bakr said to me, “*Umar 
came to me and seid,‘ Verily a great many 
of the readers of the Qur'an were slam on the 
day of the battle with the people of Yama- 
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mah; and really. 1 am afraid that if the 
slaughter should be great, much will be lost 
from the Qur’an, because every person re- 
members something of it; and, verily, I see 
it advisable for you to order the Qur'an to 
be collected into one book.’ I said to ‘Umar, 
‘ How can I do a thing which the Prophet has 
not done?’ He said, ‘E swear by God, this 
collecting of the Qur'an is a good thing.’ 
And ‘Umar used to be constantly returning 
to. me and saying: ‘You must collect the 
Qur'an, till at length God. opened my breast 


so to do, and I saw what ‘Umar had been | 


advising.” And Zaid ibn Sabit says that, 
‘Abu Bakr sajd to me, “You are a young 
and sensible man, and I do not suspect you of 


forgetfulness, negligence, or. perfidy; .and, 


yerily, you used to write for the Prophet his 
instructions from above; then look for the 
Qur’an in every place and collect it.’ I said, 
“T swear by God, that if people had ordered 
me to carry a mountain about from one place 
to another, if would not be heavier upon me 
than the order which Abi Bakr has yiven for 
collecting the Qur'an.” I said to Abi Bakr, 
‘¢ How do you do a thing which the Prophet of 
God did not?” -He said, “ By God, this. col- 
lecting of the Qur’an is a good act.” And he 
used perpetuaily to return to me, until God 
put it into my heart.to do the thing which the 
heart of Abu Bakr had been set upon. Then 
I sought for the Qur’an, and collected it from 
the leaves of the date, and white stones, and 
the breasts of people that remembered it, till 
{ found the last part of the chapter entitled 
Tauba (Repentance), with Abi Khuzaimah 
al-Ansari, and with no other person. ‘These 
leaves were in the possession of Abi Bakr, 
until God ‘caused him to die; after which 
‘Umar had them in his life-time; after that, 
they remained with his daughter, Hafsah ; 
after that, ‘Usman compiled them into one 
boak.’ 

s Anas ibn Malik relates; ‘Wuzaifah came 
to ‘Usman, and he bad fought with the people 
of Syria inthe conquest of Armenia; and had 


fought in Azurbaijan, with the people of al- | 


‘Iraq, and he. was shocked at the different 
ways of people reading the Qur’an. And Hu- 
zaitah said to ‘Usman, “ O ‘Usman, assist this 
people, before they differ in the Book of God, 
just as the Jews and Christians differ in their 
books.”: Then ‘Usman sent a person to Haf- 
sah, ordering her to send those portions 
which she had, and saying,.“I shall have a 
number of copies of them taken, and will then 
return them to you.” And Hafsah Sent the 

ortions to ‘Usman, and ‘Usman ordered Zaid 


ibn Sabit, Ansari,and Abdu’Nah ibn az-Zubair, 


and Sa‘id ibn Al‘as, and ‘Abdu ’r-Rahman ibn 
al-Haris ibn Hisham; and these were all of 
the Quraish tribe, except Zaid ibn Sabit and 
‘Usman. And he said to the three Quraish- 
ites, “ When you and Zaid ibn-Sabit differ 
about any part of the dialect of the Qur'an, 
then do ye write it in the Quraish dialect, 
hecause it came not down in the language of 
any tribe but theirs.” Then they did as 
‘Usman had ordered; and when a. number of 
copies had been taken, ‘Ugman returned the 


| 
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leaves to Hafsah. And ‘Usman sent a copy 
to every quarter of the countries of Islam. 
and ordered all other leaves to be burnt, -and 
Tbn Shahab said, “Kharijah, son of Zaid ibn 
Sabit, informed me, saying, ‘I could not find 
one verse when I was writing the Qur’an, 
which, verily, 1 heard ftom the Prophet; 
then I looked for it, and found it with Khu- 
zaimah,.and entered it into the Saratn ’1- 
Ahzab.’ ” ; , 

This recension of the Qur’an produced by 
the Khalifah ‘Usman has been handed down 
to us unaltered; and there is probably no 
other book in the world which has remained 
twelve centuries with so. pure a text. 

Sir William Muir remarks in his: Life of 
Mahomet :— 

“The original copy of the first edition was 
obtained from Haphsa’s (Hafsah) depository, 
and a careful recension of the whole set on 
foot. In case of difference between Zaid and 
his coadjutors, the voice of the latter, as 
demonstrative of the Coreishite idiom; was 


| to preponderate; and the new collation was 
-thns assimilated to the Meccan dialect, in 


| 
| 
| 


which the Prophet had given utterance to 
his inspiration. Transeripts were multiplied 
and forwarded to the chief cfties in the em- 
pire, and the previously existing copies were 
all, by the Caliph’s command, committed to 
the flames. The old original was returned 
to Haphsa’s custody. 

* The recension: of Othman (Ugman) has 
been handed down to us unaltered. So care- 
fulty, indeed, has it been preserved, that 
there are no variations of importance,—we 
might almost say no variations at all, amongst 
the innumerable copies of the Coran scat= 
tered thronghont the vast. bounds of the em- 
pire of Islam. : 

“ Contending and embittered factions, taking 
their rise in thé ‘murder of Othman himself 
within a quarter of a century from the death 
of Mahomet, bave ever since rent the:Maho- 
taetan world. Yet but one Coran kas been 
current amongst them; and the consenta-~ 
neous use by them.allin every age up to the 
present day of the same Scripture, is an irre- 
fragable proof that we have now before us 
the very text prepared by command of the 
unfortunate Caliph. There is probably in the 
wotid no other work which has remained 
twelve centuries with so pute 2 text: The 
various readings are wonderfully fow in num- 
ber, and are chiefly confined to differences 
in the vowel points and diaeritical signs. 
But these marks were invented at 4 later 
date. 

“ They idid not exist at all in ‘the early 
copies, and can hardly be said to affect the 
text-of Othman. Since, then, we possess the 
undoubted text of Othman’s recension, it re- 
mains to be inquired whether that text was 
an honest reproduction of Abu Bakr's edi- 
tion, with the simple reconcilement of unim- 
portant variations: . There is the fullest 
gtound for believitg that it was so. No 
sarly or trustworthy traditions throw suspi- 
cion of tampering with the Coran in order to 
support his own claims upon Othman. The 
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Sheeahs (Shi‘ahs)* of later times, indeed, 
pretend that Othman left out certain Suras or 
passages which favoured Ali, But this is 
incredible. He could not possibly have done 
so without it being observed at the time ; and 
it cannot be imagined that Ali and his fol- 


lowers (not to mention the whoie body of the | 


Mussulmans who: fondly regarded the Coran 
asthe word of God, would have permitted 
such a proceeding. 

“In support of this position, the following 
arguments may be adduced. First: When 
Othman’s edition was prepared, no open 
breach had yet taken place between the 
Omeyads and the Alyites. The. unity of 
Islam was still complete and unthreatened. 
Ali’s pretensions were as yet undeveloped. 
No sufficient object can, therefore, be assigned 
for the perpetration by Othman of an offence 
which Moslems regard as one.of the blackest 
dye. Second: On the other hand, Ali, from 
the very commencement of Othman’s reign, 
had an influential party of adherents, strong 
enough in the end to depose the Caliph, to 
storm his palace in the beart.of Medina, and 
to put an end to his life. Can we conceive 
that these men would have remained quiet, 
when. the very evidence of their leader’s 
superior claims was being openly expunged 
from the book of God. Third: At the time 
of the recensicn, there were still multitudes 
alive who had the Corfin, as origina. y deli- 
vered, by heart; and of the supposed pas- 
sages favouring Ali—had any ever existed— 
there would have been numerous transcripts 
in the hands of his family arid. followers. 
Both of these sources must have proved an 
effectual check upon any attempt at suppres- 
sion; , Fourth: The party of Ali shortly after 
assumed -an independent attitude, and he 
himself succeeded. to the Caliphate, Is it 
possible that either Ali, or hjs party, when 


thus arrived at power, would hsve tolerated. 


2 mutilated Corén—mutilated expressly te 
destroy his claims Yet we find that they 
used the same. Corfn as their opponents, and 
raiaed no shadow of an objection against it. 
'“ The insurgents are indeed said to have 
made it one of their complaints against 
Othman that he had caused a new adition 
to be made of the Corén, and-had committed 
all the old copies to the flames; but these 
proceedings were objected to simply as un- 
authorised and sacréligious. .No hint was 
dropped of any alteration or omission. Such 
a supposition, palpably absurd at the time, 
is altogether an after-thought of the modern 
Sheeas. 

‘We may, then, safely conclude that Oth- 
man’s recension was, what it professed to be, 
a reproduction of Abu Bakr’s edition, with a 
more perfect conformity to the dialect of 
Mecca, and possibly a more uniform arrange- 


* Haydtu ’-Qulab, leaf 420: “The Ansars were 
ordained to oppose the claims of the family of 
Muhammiad, and this was the reason why the 
other wretches took the office of Khalifah by 
force. After thus treating one Khalifah of God, 
they then mutilated and changed the other Kha- 
lifah, which is. the book of God.” 
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ment of ita parts,—but still a faithful repro 
duction. 

“ The most important question yet remains, 
viz. Whether Abu Bakr’s edition was itself 
an authentic and complete collection af Maho- 
met’s Revelations. The following considera- 
tions warrant the belief. that it was-authentic 
and, in the main, as complete a« at the time 
was possible. 

“ First.—We have no reason to doubt tnat 
Abu Bakr was a sincere follower of Maho- 
met, and an earnest believer in the divine 
origin of the Geran. His faithful attachment 
to the Prophet's person, conspicuous for the 
fast twenty years of his life, and his sisaple, 


- consistent, and unambitious deportment as 


Caliph, admit no other nap position: Firmly. 
believing the revelations of his friend to be 
the revelations of God himself, his first object 
would be to secvre a pure and complete tran- 
script of them. A similar argument applies 
with almost equal force to Omar, and the 
other agents in the revision. The great mass 
of Mussulmans were undoubtedly sincere in 
their belief. From the seribes themselves, 
employed in the compilation, down to the 
humblest believer who brought his little 
store of writing on stones or palm-leaves, all 
would be influenced by the same earnest 
desire to reproduce the yery words which 
their Prophet had declared as his message 
from the Lord. And a similar guarantee 
existed in the feelings of the people at large, 
in whose soul no principle was more deeply 
rooted than an awful reverence for the sup- 
posed word of God, The Coran itself. con- 
tains frequent denunciations against those 
who should presume to ‘ fabricate anything 
in the name of the Lord,’ or conceal any part 
of that which He had revealed. -Such an 
action, represented as the very worst descrip- 
tion of crime, we cannot believe that the first 
Moslems, in the early ardour of their faith 
and love, would have dared to contemplate, 
“Second. — The compilation was made 
within two years uf Mahcmet’s death. We 
have seen that several of his followers had 
the entire revelation (excepting, perhaps, 
some obsoleie fragments) by heart; that 
every Moslem treasured up more or less some 
portions in his memory ; and that there were 
official Reciters of it, for public worship and 
tuition, im all countries to which Islam ex- 
tended. These formed ar unbroken link 
between the Revelation fresh from Mahomet'e 
lips, and the edition of it by Zeid. Thus the 
people were not only sincere and fervent in 
wishing for a faithful copy of the Oor&n; 
they were also in possession of ample meang 
for realising their desire, and for testing the 
accuracy and completeness of the volume 
placed.in their. hands by Abu Bakr. 
“Third.—A still greater security would be 
obtained from the fragmentary transcripts 
which existed in Mahomet’s life-time; and 
which must have greatly multiplied before 
the Coran was compiled. These were in the 
possession, probably, of all who could read. 
And as we know that the compilation of Abu 
Bakr came into immediate and unquestioned 
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use, it is reasonable to coriclude that it em- 
braced and corresponded with every extant 
fragment, and therefore by common consent, 
superseded them. We hear of no fragments, 
sentences, or words, intentionally omitted by 
the compilers, nor of any that differed from 
the received edition. Had any such been 
discoverable, they would undoubtedly have 
been preserved and: noticed in those tradi- 
tional repositories which treasured up the 
minutost and most trivial acts and sayings of 
the Prephet. 

“¥ourth.—The contents and the arrange- 
ment of the Corin speak forcibly for its 
authenticity, All the fragments that could 
possibly be obtained haye with artless sim- 
‘plicity been joined together. The patchwork 
bears no marks of a designing genius or a 
moulding hand. It testifies to the faith and 
revereace of the compilers, and proves that 
they dared wa more than simply collect the 
sacred fragments and place enn in juxta- 
pesition, Hence the interminable repotitions ; 
the palling reiteration of the same ideas, 
truths, and doctrines ; hence, scriptural stories 
and Arab legends, told over and over again 
with littie verbal variation; henee the per- 
vading want of connection, and the startling 
chasms between adjacent passages. Again, 
the frailties of Mahomet, supposed to have 
been noticed by the Deity, are all with evi- 
dent faithfulness entered in the Coran. Not 
less undisguised are the frequent verses which 
are contradicted or abrogated by later reve- 
lations. The editor plainly contented bim- 
self with compiling and copying out in a con- 
tinuous form, but with acrapalous accuracy, 
the fragmentary materiais within his reach. 
He neither ventured te select from repeated 
versions of the same incident, nor 1o reconcile 


differences, nor by the alteration of a single — 


letter to connect abrupt transitions of con- 
text, nor by tampering with the text to soften 
discreditable appearances. Thths we possess 
every internal guaransee of confidence. 

“But it may be objected,---if the text of 
Abu Bakr’s Goran was pure and universaily 
received, how came it to be 80 soon corrupted, 
and to require, in consequence of its varia- 
tions, an extensive recension? Tradition 
does not afford anfilcient light to determine 
thé cause of these discrepancies. They may 
have been owing to various readings in ths 
older fragmextary transcripts which re- 
mained in the possession of. the people; they 
may have eriginated in the diverse dialects 
of Arabia, and the different modes of pro- 
aunciation and orthography; or they mzy 
have sprung up naturally in the already vast 
domains of Islam, before strict uniformity 
was officially enforced. It is sufficient for uo 
to know that in Othmfp’s revision recourse 
was had to the original exemplar of the first 
compilation, and that there is otherwise every 
security, internal and external, that we pos- 
sess a text the same as that which Mahomet 
himself gave forth and used.” (Life of Ma- 
homet, new ed., p. 557 et segg.) 

The various readings (gira’ah) in the Qur’dn 
are not such as are usually understood by 
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the term in English authors, but different 
dialeets of the Arabic language. Ibn ‘Abbas 
says the Prophet said, “Gabriel taught me 
to read the Qur’an in one dialeci, and when 
I recited it he taught me to recite it in 
another dialect, and so on until the number 
of dialects increased to seven.” (Misikat, 
book ii. ch, ii.) 

Muhammad seems to have adopted this 
expedient to satisfy the desire of the leading 
tribes to have a Qur’an in their own dialect ; 
for ‘Abdu ’l-Haqq says, “ The Qur'an was first 
revealed in the dialect of the Quaraish, which 
was the Prophet's native tongue; but when 
the Prophet saw that the people of other 
tribes recited it’ with difficulty, then he ob- 
tained permission from God to éxtend its 
curreney by allowing it to be recited in all 
the chief dialects of Arabia, which were 
seven :-——Quraish, Taiy, Hawazin, Yaman, 
Saqif, Huzail,and Bani Tamim. Every one 
of these tribes accordingly read the Qur’an 
in its own dialect, till the time of ‘Usman, 
when these differences of reading were pro- 
hibited.” 

These seven didlects are called in Arabic 
Saba‘tu Ahruf, and in Persian Hajt 
Qrraat, 


L11—The Divisions of the Qur'an. 


The Qur’in, which is written in the Arabic 
language. is divided into: Har, Kalimah, 
Ayah, Surah, Ruki’, Rud‘, Nisf, Sule, Juz’, 
Manza! 

1. Harf (pi. Huri); Letters; of which 
there are said to be 323,671, or according te 
some authorities, 338,606. 

2. Kalimah (pl. Kalimat), Words; of which 
there are 77,934, or, according to some writers, 


79,934. 
3. Ayah (pl. Ayat), Verses. Ayah (Heb. 


TIN) is a word which signifies “sign.” It 
was used by Muhammad for short sections or 
verses of his supposed revelation. The divi- 
sion of verses differs in different editions of 
the Arabic Qur'an. The number of verses in 
the Arabic Qur’ans are recorded after the 
title of the Sarah, and the verses distinguished 
in the text by a small cypher or circle. The 
early readers of the Qur’an did not agree as 
to the original position of these circles, and 
so it happens that there are five different 
systems of numbering the verses. 

(a) Kifah verses. The Readers in the city 
of al-Kiifah say that they followed the custom 
of ‘Ali, Their way of reckoning is generally 
adopted in India. They reckon 6,239 verses. 

(6) Bagrah verses. The Readers of al- 
Basrah follow ‘Asim ibn Hajjaj, » Compa- 
nion. They reckon 6,204. 

(c) Shémi verses. The Readers in Syria 
Gases followed ‘Abdu ‘lah ibn ‘Umar, @ 

‘otmpanion. They reckon 6,225 verses. 

(dj Makkah verses. According to this 
arrangement, there are 6,219 verses. 

‘e) Madinah verses. This way of reading 
contains 6,211 verses. ; 

4. Surah (pl. Suwar), Chapters A word 
which signifies a row or series, but which 
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is now used exclusively for the chapters of 
the Qur’an, which are one hundred and four- 
teen in number. These chapters are called 
after some word which occurs in the text, and 
if the Traditions are to be trusted, they werr 
so named by Muhammad himself, although th: 
verses of their respective Stirahs were un 
doubtedly arranged after his death, and some- 
times with little regard to their sequence. 
Muslim doctors admit that the Khalifah ‘Us- 
min arranged the chapters in the order in 
which they now stand in the Qur’an. 

‘The Sirahs of the Muhammadan Qur'an 
are similar to the forty-three divisions of 


Title of Sarah. 
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the Law amongst the Jews known as 


DONIO Sidarim, ov “orders.” These were 
OS ad 
likewise named aiter a word in the séction, 
e.g. The first is Bereshith, the second Noah, 
&c. (See Buxtort’s Tiberias, p. 181.) 
Each Sirah of the Qur’an, with the excep- 
tion of the rxth, begins with the words— 


‘Tn the name of the Merciful, the Compas- 
sionate.” 

The Strahs, as they stand in Arabic edi- 
tions of the Qur’dn, are as follows :— 


1 | Fatihab ..| Preface ..: -| Uncertain & .6 
2 | Bagarah 2 Cory) sacs sat tor 86 31 uncertain 
3 | AlusImran ...| Family of ‘Imran ~ ... 88 a7 A.H. 2 to 10 
4 Nisa’ . . 6 ...| Women ... aes ee 91 100 uncertain 
5 | M#idah nee .--| Table ae ETD 114 A.H. 6 to 10 
6 | Awan ’ ...| Cattle +f 34 89 81 

77 | Asaf 5 | Arat bas 38 87 $i 

8 | Anfal.. ...| Spoils Sok 87 95 SH. 2 

9 | Taubah .| Repentance Be es dE 113 The last 
10 |-Yanus .. | Jonah 4 50 84 79 
ll | Hid ..| Hud AL 75 78 
2 | Yusuf | Joseph ... 52 i 77 
Loe) asd oe ..| Thunder 95 90 89 
14 | Torahim ..| Abraham 71 76 80 
Gy [Aasyre ot ..| Bij fe 53 57 62 
Om Na ne. A ..| Bee eA x 69 aS 88 
17 | Bani Isréal ... .| Children of Israei 49 67 87 
i8 | Kahf ... ..| Cave : 68 69 69 
19 | Maryam .... Mary 48 58 68 
20 | Ta a ...| Ta Ba 44 55 75 
21 | Ambiya’ ...| Propbets 72 63 86 
22 | Hajj .-.| Pilgrimage 103 107 85 
23 Mo'miniin ...| Believers 73 64 8&4 
24 | Nur 7 | Light 102 105 AH. 5 
25 | Furqan ..-| Qu?"an 41 66 74 
26 Shu‘ara’ ...| Poets 4G 5A 61 
~ 6 Nami... ...| Ant 47 68 70 
28 | Qasas.. ...| Story 48 79 83 
29 |‘Ankabur | Spider 84 81 90 
20 Rim ... 6 .| Greeks ... 83 74 60 
3h Luqmén Lugman 56 82 50 
Se Re .| Prostration 74 70 rv 
33 | Ahzal ...| Confederat 8 i 
34 | Saba’... ...| Saba : a ne itetes 
35 | Malaikah | Angels , 42 86 he 
25 | Ya Sin :.| Ya Sin . 40 60 67 
3 Saffat «| Ranks 55 50 59 
v& | Sad -++| Sad : 37 59 73 
29 Zomer | Troops ... 58 80 45 
40 | Ma’min | Believer... 59 73 79 
AL Fussilat ...| Explanatios “ 60 71 5 
42 | Shira .| Couneil ... 61 83 7 
43 | Zukhrig ..| Ornaments 62 61 i 
a4 Dukhan ...| Smoke ... 63 53 Os 
45 | Jasiyab ..| Kneeling 64 72 57 
45 | Ahgaf jAAhqaf .,. ‘ 65 88 64 
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Title of Sirah. Meaning in English 


According 
to Jalalu 
‘d-din. 


to Bev. According to 
J. Sir W. Muir. 


-.| Mohammad 


47 | Muhammad ... 
48 | Fath ... ..| Victory 
49 | Hujura ..| Chambers 
50 Afi... .| Qaf ‘ 
51 | Zariyat Ke Scattering Winds 
62 | Tar .... ae -| Mountain 208 
53 | Najm.. ..| Star + 
54 | Qamar ..| Moon... 
55 | Rahman ..| Merciful 
56 | Waai‘ab ..| Inevitable 
57 | Hadid ...| Iron 99 uncertain 
68 | Mujadilab ...| Disputer 106 uncertain 
59 | Hashr ae ...| Assembly 102 aa. 4 
60 | Mumtahinah ...| Proved ... 110 AH. 7 
61 |Saf .. es Sse FATTAY: <2 0, 98 uncertain 
62 | Jamu‘ah ...| Assembly 94 uncertain 
63 | Munafiqin ...| Hypocrites 104 a.B. 65 
64 | Taghabun ...| Mutual Deceit ... 93 82 
65 | Talaq ...| Divorce... 101 uneertain 
66 | Tahbrim .| Prohibition 109 A.B. 7 to 8 
67 | Mulk ... 63 49 
68 | Qalam ae 17 52 
69 | Haqqah od Inevitable Day. 42 51 
70 | Ma‘arij ..| Steps 47 37 
71 | Nth . ...| Noak 61 54 
cae oinitin ...| Genii 62 65 
73 -Muzzammil . ...| Wrapped up 3 46 
74 | Muddassir .| Enfolded 2 2 
75 =| Qiyamah .| Resurrection 40 86 
76 | Dahr ... .| Time 52 85 
77 =| Mursalat ..| Messengers 36 84 
78 | Naba’ ...| News... 37 33 
79 | Nazi‘at ...] Those who drag 35 47 
80 | ‘Abasa .| He frowned 24 26 
81 | Takwir .| Folding up 32 27 
82 | Infitar .| Cleaving asunder 31 11 
83 | Tatfif ...| Short Measure... 41 32 
84 | Inshiqaq ...| Rending in sunder 33 28 
85 | Burii.. .| Celestial Signs... 28 31 
86 | Tariq. ...| Night Star 22 29 
87 | A‘la ..| Most High 25 23 
88 Ghashiyah ...| Overwhelming ... 38 25 
89 | Fajr .. ...| Day-break 39 14. 
90 | Balad. .| City 18 16 
91 | Shams .| Sun 23 4 
92 | Lail . .| Night 16 12 
93 | Zuha ...| Sun in his meridian a 16 
94 | Inshiréh : ea ie 5 17 
95 | Tin aa 26 8 
96 | ‘Alag : Ona blood. 1 19 
97 | Qadr ... | (Night of) Power 92 24 J 
98 | Baiyinah ...| Hvidence AS 21 uncertain 
99 | Zalzalah ...| Earthquake 380 3 
100 | ‘Adiyat ...| Swift horses at 84 2 
101 | Qari‘ab. weave Striking oe anes 29 7 
102 | Takasur ...| Multiplying : 14 9 
DOSe Aer. nf ,..| Afternoon a 27 1 
104 | Humazah ...| Slanderer 560 A 13 10 
105 | Fil... ...| Elephant 19 13 
106 | Quraish vee -+| Qurai&h toes uA 20 5 
107 | Masan aoe snap NOCOMSRYICH 4. as 15 39 
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Title of Sirah. 


108 | Kaugar o ...| Kausar ... 
109 | Kafirin hee .--f Infidels ... 
110 | Nasr ... as .»-| Assistance 
112 | Abi Lahab ... .».| Aba Lahab 
112 | Ikhlas Se pei} UDibyauns. 
113 | Falaq... 500 | Day-break 
114 | Nas Res ool Mom. ees 


5. Ruki’ (pl. Rukwat), an inclination of the 
head or bow. These are sections of about 
ton verses or leas, at: which the devout Mus- 
lim. makes a bow ot reverence; they are 
marked on the margin of the Qur'an with the 
letter ‘ain ¢. with the number of the ruki’ 
over it. Mnhammadans generally quote their 
Qur'an by the Juz or Sipdrah and the 
Ruki, 

The quarter of a Juz’, or Sipd- 
rak, 

7. Nis7, The half of a Siparah. 

8. Suls. The throe-quarters of a Siparah. 
These three divisions are denoted by the 
words being written on the inargin. 

9. Juz’ (pl. Ajz@). Persian Siparah. 
Thirty divisions of the Qur‘’an, which have 
been made to enable the devout Muslim to 
recite the whole of the Qur’dn in the thirty 
days of Ramazién. Muhammadans ysually 
quote their Qur'an by the Sipd@rah or Juz’ and 
not by the Surah. 

10. Manzil (pl. Mandzil, Stages). These 
are seven in number, and are marked by the 
letters BaF Oe sed which are said to 
spell Fami bi Shaug, “My mouth with de- 
sire.” This arrangement. is to enable the 
Muslim to recite the whole in the course of 
a week, 


LV.—The Contents of the Qur'an and the 
Chronological Arrangement of its Chapters. 


In the Arabic Qur’an, the Strahs are placed 
as they were arranged by Zaid ibn Sabit, 
who seems to have put them together re- 
gardlesa of any chronological sequence, The 
initial, or opening prayer, stands first, and 
then the longest chapters. But the Muham- 
tmadan commentators admit that the Qur'an 
is aot chronologically arranged; and Jalalu 
‘d.din, in bis Ztgan, has given a list of them 
as they are supposed to haye been revealed, 


This list will be found under the Wivisions of 


ihe Qur'dn-in the present article. And, what 
ig still moré confusing, all Muhammadan 
doctors allow that in some of the Sirahs 
vhere are verses which belong to a different 
date from that of other portions of the chap- 
ter; for example, in the Siiratu ‘1-‘Alaq, the 
first five versos belong to 4 much earlier date 
than the othera; and in Sitratu ’l-Baqarah, 


gor 


i8 
38 
30 
22 
20 
uncertain 
uncertain 


verse 234 is acknowledged by all commenta- 
tors.to haye been revealed after verse 240, 
which it abrogates. 

If we arrange the Strahs or Chapters ac- 
cording to the order given in Suyiti’s Ztgan, 
or by Sir William Mnuir, or by Mr Rodwell, 
we cannot faii to mark the gradual develop- 
ment of Muhammad’s mind from that of a 
mere mora] teacher and reformer to that of a 
prophet and warrior-chief. The contrast be- 
tween the earlier, middle, and later Siirahs is 
very instructive and interesting. 

In the earlier Sirahs we observe a predo- 
minance of a poetical element, a deep appre- 
ciation of the beauty of natural objects, frag- 
mentary and impassioned utterances ; denun- 
ciation of woe and punishment being ex- 
pressed in these earlier Sarahs with extreme 
breyity. 

“ With a change, however, in the position 
of Muhammad when he openly assumes the 
office of ‘ public warner,’ the Siirahs begin to 
Wear a more prosaic and didactic tone. though 
the poetical ornament of rhyme is preserved 
throughout. We lose the poet in the mis- 
sionary aiming to convert, and in the warm 
asserter of dogmatic truths; the descriptions 
of natural objects, of the Judgment, of Hea- 
ver and Hell, make way for gradually increag- 
ing historica) statements. first from Jewish, 
and subsequently from Christian histories ; 
while in the twenty-nine (thirty ?) Stirahs 
revealed at Medina we no longer listen to 
vague words often, a4 it would seem, with- 
out defininite aim, but to the earnest dispu- 
tant with the opponents of the new faith, the 
Apostle pleading the cause of what he be- 
lieves to be the truth of God. He who at 
Mecoa is the admonisher and persuader, at 
Medina is the legislator and the warrior dic- 
tating obedience, and who uses other weapons 
than the pen of the poet and the scribe; 
while we are startled by finding obedieuce to 
God and the Apostle, God’s gifts and the 
Apostle’s, God's pleasure and the Apostle’s, 
spoken of in the same breath, and epithets 
and attributes elsewhere applied to Allah 
openly applied to himself. ‘Whoso obeveth 
the Apostle obeyeth Allah.’ ; 

“The Suras, viewed as a whole, wili thus 
appear to be the work of one who began hi: 
career as a thoughtful inquirer after trath, 
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and as un earnest asserter of it in such rhe- 
torical and poetical forms as he deemed most 
likely to win and attract his countrymen, but 
who gradually proceeded from the dogmatic 
teacher'to the political founder of a system 
for which laws and regulations had to be 
provided as oceasions arose. And of all the 
Suras, it must be remarked that they were 
intended not only for readers but for hearers 
—that they were all promulgated by public 
récital—and that much was left, as the imper- 
fect sentences show, to the manner and sug- 
gestive action of the reciter.” (Rodwell’s 
Preface to the Qur'an.) 

The absence of the historical element from 
the Qur’an, as regards the datails of Muham- 
mad’s daily life, may be judged of by the 
fact that only two of his contemporaries 
(Abii Lahab and Zaid) are mentioned in the 
entire volume, and that Muhimmad’s name 
occurs but fivé times, although he is all the 
way through addressed by the angel Gabriel 
as the recipient of the divine revelations, with 
the ward “ Say.” Perhaps also such passages 
as Siirah ii., verses 5, 246, and 274. and the 
constant mention of guidance, direction, wan- 
dering, may have been suggested by remini- 
scences of his mercantile journeys in his earlier 
years. . 

Sir William Muir bas very skilfully arranged 
the Siirahs into six periods. (See Cordn, 
8. P. 0. K ed.), and although they are not 
precisely in the chronological order given by 
Jalatu ’d-Din in his Jtgan, the arrangement 
seeems to be fully borne out by internal evi- 
dence. With the. assistance of Prof. Palmer’s 
“Table of Contents” slightly altered (The 
Quran, Oxford ed. 1880), we shall arrange 
the contents of the Qur’an according to these 
periods. 


THE FIRST PERIOD. 


‘Eighteen Sitrahs, consisting of short rhap- 
sodias, may have been composed by Muham- 
mad before ho conceived the idea of a divine 
mission, none of which are inthe form of a 
message from the Deity. 

Cuarrer CIT. 
Stiratu *l--Asr. 
The Chapter of the Afternoon. 

A short chapier of one verse as follows :— 

“ By the afternoon! Verily, man is in loss ! 
Save those who believe and do right and bid 
each other be true, and bid each other be 
patient.” 

Cuarrer C. 
Suratu d-‘Adiydt. 
The Chapter of the Chargers. 

Oath by the ee of war-horses. 

Man is ungratefu 

Certainty of the Judgment. 

CuapTer XOIX. 
Strats ’z-Zaizalah. 
‘The Chapter of the Karthquake. 

‘The earthquake preceding the Judgment 
Day. 
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Cuarren XOL 
Suratu *sh-Shams. 
The Chapter of the Sun. 
Purity of the soul brings happiness. 
Example of Samid. 
(The latter verses are clearly.of a later date 
than the first ten.) 


OCxuarrer CVI. 
Stératu %-Quraish. 
The Chapter of the Quraish, 
The Quraish are hidden to give thanks to 
God for the trade of their fwo yearly cara- 
vans. 


Cuaprge I. 
Stratu ’*l-Fatihah. 
The Opening Ohapter, 
A prayer for guidance. 
(This short chapter, which is the opening 
chapter of the Qui’an, is recited in the liturgy.) 
** Praise be to God, Lord of all the worlds! 
The compassionate, the merciful ! 
King of the day of reckoning ! 
Thee oniy, do we worship, und to Thee 
only do we cry for help. 
Guide Thon us in the straight path, 
The path of those to whom Thou hast 
been gracious ; 
With whom Thou art not angry, 
And who go not astray..” 


CHaprrer OL 

Suratu *l-Qariah. 

The Chapter of the Smiting. 
The terrors of the last day and of hell-fire 
(al- Hawiyah) 

CHAPTER XOV. 

Sératu *t-Tin, 
The Chapter of the Fig. 


The degradation of man. 
Future reward and punishment. 


Qnaprrs Cll. 
Suratu t-Takasur. 
The Chapter of the Contention shout 
Numbers. 


Two families of the Arabs rebuked fer 
contending which was the more numerous. 
Warning of the punishment of hell. 


OnapTer OLY. 
Suratn*l-Humazah. 
The Chapter of the Backbiter. 
Backbiters shall be cast into hell. 


Chapter UXXRI. 
Stiratu ‘l-Lafitar. 
The Chapter of the Cleaving Asunder. 
Sigus of the Judgment Day. 
Guardian angels. 


Cuapre XCII. 
Suratu 'l-Lail. 
The Chapter of the Night. 
Promise of reward to tnose whe vive alms 
and fear God aud “ believe in the best.” 
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CHapTer OV. 
Stratu *l-Fil. 
The Chapter of the Elephant. 

The miraculous destruction of the Abyssi- 
nian army under Abrahatu ’l-Ashram by 
birds when invading Makkah with elephants, 
in the year that Muhammad was born. 

CuHapreR LXXXIX. 
Suratu ‘l-Fajr. 
The Chapter of the Dawn. 

Fate of previous nations who rejected their 
teachers. 

Admonition to those who rely-too much on 
their prosperity. 

(Onartes XC. 
Surate l-Baled. 
The Chapter of the City. 

Exhortation to practise cnarity. 

Cuarter XOIIL. 
Suratu *2-Zuha. 
The Chapter of the Forenoon. 

Muhammad encouraged and bidden to re- 
member how God has cared for him hitherto ; 
he is to be charitable in return, and to 
publish God’s goodness, 

Carter XOLV. 
Suratu “t-Inshirah.. 

The Chapter of “‘ Haye.we not Expanded ?” 

God has made Muhammad’s mission easier 
to him, 
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CuaprEr CVITI. 
Suratu ’l-Kausar. 
The Chapter of al-Kansar. 
Muhammad is commanded to offer the 
sacrifices out of his abundance. 
Threat that his enemies shall be child- 
less. 


THE SECOND PERIOD. 

Four Siraks. The opening of Muhammad’s 
Ministry. Strah xcvi. contains the command 
to recite, and, according to the Traditions, it 
was the first revelation. 

CuarteR XOVI. 
. Strat 1-6 Alag.. 

The Chapter of Congealed Blood. - 
Muhammad's first call to read the Quran. 
Denunciation of Abii Lahab for his opposi- 

tion. ; 
The latter verses of this Sirah are admitied 
to be of a later date than the former.) 


Carrer CXII. 
Stratu 'l-Ikhlas, 

The Chapter of the Unity. 
Declaration of God’s unity. 
(This short Siirah is highty 

recited in the daaly liturgy.) 
“ Say: He is God alone: 

God the Eternal | 

He begetteth not, 

And is net begotten ; 

And there is none like unto Him.” 


esteemed, and is 
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Cuarrer LXXTV. 
Siratu 'l-Muddassir. 
The Chapter of the Covered. 

Muhammad while covered up is bidden to 
arise and preach. 

Denunciation of a rich infidel who mocks 
at the revelation. 

Hell and its nineteen angels. 

‘The infidels rebuked for demanding mate- 
rial scriptures as a proof of Muhammad's 
mission. 

Carrer OXL 
Saratu Tabbat. 
The Chapter of “ Let Perisn.” 

Denunciation of Abi Lahab and his wife, 
who are threatened with hell fire. 


THE THIRD PERIOD. 


Nineteen Sttrahs, chiefly descripuons- of 
the Resurrection, Paradise, and Hell, with 
reference to the growing opposition of the 
Quraish, given from the commencement of 
Muhamraud’s publie ministry to the Abyssi- 
nian emigration. 

CpaprerR UX XXVIL. 
Stratu “lAVa. 
Tie Chapter of the Most High. 

Muhammad shail not forget any of the 
revelation save what God pleases. 

The revelation is the same as that given-to 
Abraham and Moses. 

CuapreR XOVTI. 
Sitratu ’l- Qadr. 
The Chapter of Power. 

The Qur’én revealed on the night of 
power 

Its excellence. 

Angels descend thereon. 

CuapreR LXXXVIII 
Suratu ‘l- Ghashiyah. 
The Chapter of the Overwhelming. 

Description of the Last Day, Heaven and 
Hell, 

Cuarrer LXXX. 
_ _ Suratu ‘Abasa; 
The Chapter “be Frowned.” 

The Prophet rebuked for frowning on a 
poor blind believer. 

‘The Creation and Resurrection. 

Carrer LXXXIV, 
Suratu ‘l-Inshigag. 
The Chepter of the Rending Asunder 

Signs of the Judgment Day. 

Tho books of men’s actions, 

The Resurrection. 

Denunciation of misbelievers. 

Crarter LXXXI. 
Suratu.’l-Takwir. 
Tho Chapter of tho Folding-up. 

Terrors of the Judgment Day. 

‘The female child who has. been buried 
alive will demand ¥engeance, 
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Allusion to the Prophet’s vision of Gabriel 
on Mount Hira’. 

He is vindicated from the charge of mad- 
ness. 


Cuarter LXXXVI. 
Suratu ’ut-Tariq. 
The Chapter of the Night Star. 
By the night-star, every sou} has a guar- 
dian angel. 
Creation and resurrection of masi. 
The plot of the infidels shall be frus- 
trated. 
Carter CX. 
Sutratu ‘n-Nasyr. 
The Chapter of Help. 
Prophecy that men shall join Islam by 
troops. 
Cuapter LXXXV 
Stratu ‘l-Buri). 
Yhe Chapter of the Zodiacal Signs. 
Denunciation of those who ‘persecute be- 
lievers. 
Example of 
Samid. 


the fate of Pharaoh and 


CuarterR LXXXIL. 
$ Siratu ’t-Tat,fif. 
The Chapter of those who give Short Weight. 
Fraudulent traders are warned. 
Sijjin, the register of the acts of the 
wicked. 
Hell and heaven. 


Omarrer UX XVIIL 
Suratu ’n-Naba’, 
The Chapter of the Information. 
Description of the Day of Judgment, hell, 
and heaven. 


CuaprerR LXXVII. 
Suratu ‘i-Mursatat. 
The Chapter of Messengers. 
Oath by the angels: who execute God's 
behests. 
Terrors of the Last Day. 
Hell and Heaven. 


Cuarrer LXXVI 
Suratu ‘d-Dair. 

The Chapter of Time. 
Man’s conception and birth 
Unbelievers wained and believers promised 

a reward. 

Exhortation to charity. 
Bliss of the charitable in Paradise. 
The Qur’an revealed by degrees. 
Only those believe whora God wills. 


Cuaprer LAXY. 
Stiratu ‘l-Qiyamah. — 
The Chapter of Resurrection, 
The Resurrection. po 
Muhammad is bidden not to be hurried in 
repeating the Qur’in so as to commit it to 
memory. nine 
Dying agony of an infidei. 
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Caapter LXXK, 
Stratu l-Ma‘arij. 
The Chapter of the Ascents. 
An unbeliever mockingly calls for a judg- 


» ment on himself and his companions. 


The terrors of the Judgment Day: 
Man’s ingratitude. 
Adultery denounced. 
Certainty of the Judgment Day. 
CHapter. CIX. 
Stratu l-Kafiriin. 
The Chapter of the Misbelievers. 


The Prophet will not follow the religion of 
the misbeiievers. 


Cuapter OVIL 
Stratu ’l- Main. 
The Chapter of Necessarias, 


Denuneiation of the unbelioving and un- 
charitable. 

Cuarter LY. 
Stiratu ’r-Rahman. 

The Chapter of the Merciful. 

An enumeration of the works of the Lerd 
ending with a deseription of Paradise and 
Hell. 

A refrain vuns throughout this chapter :— 

* Which thea of your Lord’s bounties do 
ye (wain deny ?” : 

CraptTer LVI. 
Siratu ’l- Wagisah. 

The Chapter of the Inevitable. 
Terrors of the inevitable Day of Judgment. 
Description of Paradise and Hell. 

Proofs in Nature. 

None but the clean may touch the Qur’an. 

The condition of a dving man. 


THE FOURTH PERIOD. 


Twenty-two Strahs, given from the sixth to 
the tenth year of Muhammad’s ministry. With 
this period begin the narratives of the Jewish 
Scriptures, and Rabbinical and Arab legends. 
The temporary compromise with. idolatry is 
connected with Sirah iii. 

Cuarter LXVII. 
Stratu ’l-Mulk. 
_ The Chapter of the Kingdom. 

God the Lord of heavens. 

The marvels thereof. 

The discomfiture of the misbelievers in 
Hell. 

The power of God exhibited in Nature. 

Warnings and threats of punishment. 

Cuserer LIT. 
Strotu’n-Nujmn. 
The Chapter of the Star. 

Oath by the star that Muhammad’s vision 
of his ascent to heaven was not a delusion. 

Description af the same. 

The amended passage relating io idolatry. 

Wickedness of asserting the angels to be 
females. : 

God’s Omniscience. 
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Rebuke of an apostle who paid anotber to 
take upoh him his burden at the Judgment 
Day. 

Definition of true religion. 

God’s attributes. 

Carrer XXXII. 
Stratu ’s-Sajdah. 
The Chapter of Adcration, 

The Qur’an is truth from the Lord. 

God the Creator and Governor. 

The Resurrection. 

Conduct of true believers when they hear 
the word. 

Their reward. 

The punishment of misbelievers. 

Description of Hell 

The people are exhorted to believe and are 
admonished by the fate of the rnined cities 
they see around them. 

They are warned of the Judgment Day. 

Caaprtzen XXXIX, 
Suratu ?z-Zumar. 
The Chaptor of the Troops. 

Rebuke to the idolaters who say they 
serve false gode a8 a means of access to God 
himeelf. 

The anity of God, the Creater and Con- 
troller of the universe. 

His independence and omnipotence, 

Ingratitude of man for God’s help. 

Difference between the believers and un- 
believers. 

Mubammed is called to sincerity of reli- 
gion and to Islam, 

He is to fear the tormens at the Judgment 
Day if he disobays tho call, 

Heil-tire is prepared for the infidals, 

Paradise promised to these whe avoid 
idolatry. 

The irrigation of the soil and the growth of 
corn are signs, 

The Qur’én makes the skin of those who 
fear God creep. 

Threat of the Judgment Day. 

The Makkans are warned by the fate of 
their predecessors not to reject the Qur'an. 

Parable showing the uncertain position of 
the idsiatsra. 

Muhammed not immortal. 

Warning to those who lic against God, and 
promise of reward to those who assert the | 
trath. 

Mukammad is not to be frightened with 
the idols of the Makkans. 

Their helplessness demenstrated., 

The Qur'an is a guide, buf the Prophet 
cannot compel men to follow it. 

Homan souls are taken to God during 
sleep, and those who are destined to live on 
are sent back. 

No intercession allowed with God. 

The doctrine of the unity of God terrifies 
the idolaters, 

Prayer to God to decide between them | 
a The infidels will regret on the Resurrection 

ay. 

Ingratitude of man for God’s help 
trouble, 


in 
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The Makkans are warned by the fate of 
their predecessors. 
Exhortation to repentance before it is too 
late. 
Salvation of the God-fearing. 
God the creator and controller of every 
thing. 
Description of the Last Judgment. 
All souls driven in troops to heaven or-to 
hell. 
CuaPrer LXXIIL. 
Siiratu 'l-Muzzammil. 
The Chapter of the Enwrapped. 
Muhammad, ivhen wrapped up in his 
mantle, is bidden to arise and pray. 
Is bidden to repeat the Qur’an and to prac- 
tice devotion by night. 
He is to bear with the unbelievers for a 
while. 
Pharaok rejected the apostle sent to him. 
Stated times for prayer prescribed. 
Almsgiving prescribed. 
Cuapres LXXIX. 
Siratu 'n-Nazi‘at. 
The Chapter of those who Tear Out, 
The coming of the Day of Judgment. 
The call of Moses. 
His interview with. Pharaoh. 
Chastisoment of the latter. 
The Creation and Resurrection. 


Crapter LIV. 
Siratu *l-Qamar. 
The Chapter of the Moon. 

The splitting asunder of the moon. 

Muhammad accused of imposture. 

The Makkans warned by the stories of 
Noah and the Deluge, of Samiid, the people 
of Sodom, and Pharaoh. 

The sure coming of the Judgment. 


CuarreR XXXIV, 
Stratu Saba’. 
The Chapter of Saba’. 

The omniscience of God. 

Those who have received knowledge. rea- 
cognise the revelation. 

The unbelievers mock at Muhammad for 
preaching the Reaurrection. 

The birds and monutains sing 
David. 

Tron softened for him. 

He wakes coats of mail 

Phe wind subjected to Solemen. 

A fountain of brass made to How for him, 

The jinns compelied to work for him. 

His death oniy discovered by meana of the 
worm that gnawed. 

The staff that supported his corpse. 

The prosperity of Saba’. 

Bursting of the dyke (al-‘Arim) and ruin of 
the town. 

Helpleseness of the false gods, 

They cannot intercede for their worship- 
pers when assembled at the Last Day. 

Fate of the misbelievers on that day. 

The preud and the weak shall dispute as to 


praises with 


- which misled the others, 
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The affivence of the Makkans will only in- 
elad their rain. 
6 augels shall disown the worshippers of 
false gods. Se 
The Makkans accnse Muhammad of im- 


postare. 

So did other nations deal with their Pro- 
phets and were punished fur it. 

Mubammad is cleared of the suspicion of 
insanity. 

The wretched plight of the mishbeliovars ou 
the Last Day. 

Cuarren REXL 
Siraiu Lugman. 
The Ohapter of Luoman. 

The Qur'an a guidance to believers. 

Denanciation of one who purchased Por- 
sien legends and preferred them to the 
Qur'an. 

God in Nature. 

Other gods can create nothing, 

Wisdom granted to Luqmiin. 

His advice to his son. 

The obstinacy of the infidels rebuked. 

Tf the sea wore ink and the tress pena, 
they would not suffice to write the words of 
the Lord. 

God manifest in the night and day, in the 
sity and moon, and in rescuing men from 
dangers by sea. 

God only knows the future 

Crarter UXIX, 
Suratu Bawa. 
The Chapter of the Inevitable. 

The inovitable judgment. 

Fate of those who denied it, of Ad, Samad, 
and Pharach. 

The Deluge and the Last Jndgment. 

Vindieation of Muharamad from the charge 
of having forged the Qur'an. 


Cuarrern LXVIT. 
Suratu l-Qalam. 
The Chapter of tho Pen. 
Muhammad is neither mad sor an im- 
postor. 
Denounced by sn insolent eressient 
Example from the fate of the owher of the 
gardens, 
Unbelievers threatened. 
Muhammad exhorted to be patient and not 
to follow the example of Jonas’ 
CuarTeR XUI. 


Suratu Fugsilat. ; 
The Chapter “ Are Deteiled.” 

The Makkans are called on to believe the 
Qur‘an. 

The creation. of tha heavens and the 
earth. 

Warning from the fate of ‘Ad and Samid. 

The very skins of the anbeliovers shall 
bear witness against them on the Day of 
Judgment. 

Punishment of those who reject the Qur'an. 

The angels descend and encourage thee 
who believe. 

Precept to return good for evil. 
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Refuge to be sought with God against 
temptation from the devil. 

Against sun and moon worship. 

The angela praise God. though the idola- 
tors are tao proud to do so. 

The quickening of the earth with rain is a 
sign. 
The Qur'an # confirmation of previous 
scriptures, 

If it had been revealed in a foreign to’ 
the people wonld have objected tbat they 
could not understand it, and thet the Pro- 
phet, being an Arab, should have had a 
revelation in his own language. 

Moses’ scripture was also the subject of 
digpnte. 

od is onmisciont. 

The false gods will desert their worship- 
pers at the Reaurreotion. 

Man’s ingratitude for God's he)p in trouble. 

God is sufficient witness of the truth. 

Cyaprer LSXL 
Stratu Nuh. 
The Chapter of Nosh. 

Noah’s preaching to the Antediluvians. 

Their five idols also worshipped by the 
Azahs, 

Their fate. 

Caarrar LIL 
Stiretu °t-J'tr. 
The Chapter of the Mount. 

Oath by Monnt Sinai and other things. 

Terrors of the Last Day. 

Bliss of Paradise. 

Muhammed is neither: 2 madman, sooth- 
sayer, poet, nor impostor. 

Reproof of the Makkans for their anper- 
atitions, and for proudly rejecting the Fro- 

het. 

i Guarter L. 
Stratu Qaf. 
The Chapter of Qaf. 

Proofs in nature of s future life. 

Example of the fate of the nations of old 
who rejected the apostles. 

Creation of man. 

God's proximity to him. 

The two recording angels. 

Death and Resurrection. 

The Last Judgment and exhortation to 
believe. 

Onmarrre XLV. 
Suratu ‘l-Jagiyah. 
The Chapter of the Kneeling. 

God revealed in nature. 

Denunciation of the infidels. 

Trading by sea s sign of God’s providence. 

Tho law first given to Israel, then to Mu- 
hammad in the Qur’4n. 

Anawer to the infidels who deny the Re- 
surrection, and warning of their fate on that 
day. 

i Cuaprer XLIV. 

Surata ’d-Dukhan. 
The Chapter of the Smoke. 

Night of the revelation of the Qur'an. 

Unity of God. 

68 
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Threat of the Last Day, when a smoke snall 
cover the heavens, and the unbelievers shall 
be punished for rejecting the Prophet, and 
saying he is taught by others or distracted. 

Fate of Pharaoh for rejevting Moses. 

Vate of the people of Jubba‘. 

The Judgment Day. 

The tree Zaqgiim and the punishment of 
hell. 

Paradise and the virgins thereof. 

The Qur’an revealed in Arabie for an 
admonition. 

Cuaprer XXXVIT 
Siratu ’s-Safat. 
The Chapter-of the Ranged. 

Oath by the angels ranged in rank, by 
those who drive the clouds, and by those 
who rehearse the Qur’an, that God is one 
alone! 

They guard the gates of heaven, and pelt 
the devils; who would listen there. with 
shooting-stars. 

Do the Makkans wmagme themselves 
stronger than the angels, that they mock 
of God's signs and deny the Resurréction ? 

Tho false gods and the Makkans_ shal) 
recriminate each other at the Judgment 
Day. 

They: say now, “Shall we leave our gods 
for a mad poet ? ~ 

They. shall taste hell-fire for their unbelief, 
while the believers are in Paradise. 

Description of the delights thereof. 

The maidens there. 

The blessed shall see their unbelieving 
former comrades in heil. 

Immortality of the blessed. 

Az-Zaqqiuw. the accursed tree in hell. 

Horrors of that place. 

The posterity of Noah were biessed. 

Abraham mocks at and breaks the idols. 

He is condemned to be burnt alive. but is 
delivered. 

Ts commanded to offer up his son as.a 
sacrifice: obavs. bnt his son is spared. 

His posterity is blessed. i 

Moses and Aaron, too, left a good report 
behind them; so, too, did. Klias, who pro- 
ested against the worship of ‘Baal. 

Lot was saved. 

Jonah was delivered after having been 
thrown overboard and swallowed by'a fish, 

The youra. 

Jonah is sent to preach to the people of 
the city (of Nineven* 

The Makkans rebuked for saying that God 
has daughters, and for saying that He is akin 
to the jinus. 

The angels declare that they are but the 
humble servants of God. 

The snecess of the Prophet and the con- 
tusion of the infidels foretold. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
Siratu ’r-Rim, 
The Chapter of the Greeks. 


Victory: of the Persians over the:Greeks. 
wee of the coming triumph of the 
tter, 
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The Makkans warned by the fate of tormer 
cities. 

The idols shall forsake them at the Re- 
Surrection, 

The believers shall enter Paradise. 

God is to be praised in the morning and 
avening and ai nucn and sunse.. 

His creation ot man and of the universe 
and His providence are signs. 

He is the incomparabie Lord of all. 

Warning against idoiatry and schism. 

Honesty inculeated and usury reproved. 

God enly creates and kil}. 

Corruption in the earth through sin. 

The tate ot tormer idoloters. 

Exhortation to believe before the sudden 
coming of the Judgment Day. 

God’s sending rain to quicken the earth is 
a sign of His power. 

Muhammad cannot make the deat hear his 
message. 

Warning of the Last Day. 


Carrer XXVT. 


Suratu’sh-Shutar@. 
The Chapter of the Poets, 


Muhammad is not to be yexed by the 
people’s unbelief. 

Though called ‘a liar now, his causé shall 
triumph in the end. 

Moses and Pharaon. 

He fears lest he may be killed for slaying 
the Egyptian. 

Pharaoh charges him. with ingratitude. 

Their dispute about God. 

Pharaoh claims to be God himself. 

The miracles of the rod and the white 
pand. 

Moses’ contest with the magicians. 

The magicians are conquered and believe 

Pharaoh threatens them with condign 
punishment. 

The Israelites leave Egypt and are pur- 
sned. 

Vbe passing of the Red Sea and destrue- 
tion of Pharaoh and his noste 

The history of Abraham. 

He preaches against idolatry. 

Noah is called a liar and vindicated. 

Hid preaches to the people of ‘Ad-and 
Salih to Samiic. 

The latter hamstring the she-camel und 
perish. 

The crime and punishment of the people 
of Sodom. 

The people of the Grove and the prophet 
Shu‘aib. 

The Qur'an revealed through the instru- 
mentality of the Waithful Spirit (Gabriel) in 
plain Arabic. 

The learned Jews recognise its truth from 
the prophecies in their own scriptures. 

The devils could not have brought it. 

Muhammad is to be meek towards he- 
lievers and to warn his clansmen, 

Those upon whom-the devils descend. 
namely, the poets who wander distraught in 
every vale. 
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Crarrer XV. 
Stratu ’l-Hijr. 

The Chapter of al-Hijr. 

Misbelievers- will one day regret their 
misbelief. 

_ No city was ever destroyed without warn- 
ing. 

The infidels mockingly ask Muhammad to 
bring down angels to punish them. 

So did the sinners-of old act towards their 
apostles. 

There are signs evougn in. the zodiac, 
guarded as they are from the devils who:are 
peited with shooting-stars if they attempt to 
listen. 

All nature is under God's contro}, 

Man created from clay, and jinn from 
smokeloss fire. 

The angels bidden to adore Adam. 

The devil refuses, is cursed and expelled. 
out respited antil the Day of Judgment. 

Ts allowed to seduce mankind. 

Hell, with its seven doors, promised to 
misbelievers, and Paradise to believers. 

Story of Abraham’s angelic guests. 

They announce to; him the birth of a son. 

They proceed to Lot’s family. 

The crime and punishment of the people of 
Sodom. : 

ae ruined cities still remain to tell the 
tale, : 

Similar fate of the people of the Grove and 
of al-Hijr. - 

The hour draws nigh. 

The Lord Omnjscient Creator has sent the 
Qur’an and the seven verses of repetition. 

Muhammad is not to grieve at the worldly 
success of unbelievers. 

Those who dismember the Qur’an are 
threatened with punishment. 

Mchammad is encouraged sgainst the mis- 
believers. 


Cuarter LI. 
Surat ’z-Zariyat. 
The Chapter of the Seatterers. 

Oaths by different natural phenomena 
that the Judgment. Day will come. 

Story of Abraham’s entertaining the angels. 

The destruction of Sodom. 

Fate of Pharaoh, of ‘Ad. of Samiid, and 
of the peepie of Noah. 

Vindication. of Muhammad against the 
charges of imposture or madness. 


THE FIFTH PERIOD. 


Thirty-one Sixahs. Fror: the. tenth year 
of Muhammad’s ministry to the flight frow 
Makkak. 

The Surahs of this period contain some 
narratives from the gospel. The rites of 
pilgrimage are enjoined. The eavillings of 
the Quraish are refuted; and we have vivid 
picturings of the Resurrection and Judgment, 
of Heaven and Hell, with proof’s of God’s 
unity, power and provitence. 

From stage to stage the Sirahs become, 
on the average, loager, and some of thom 
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now. fll meny pages. In the latter Siirabs of 
this period, we meet not unfrequenily with 
Madinah passages, which have been interpo- 
lated ae bearing on some connected subject. 
As examples may be taken, verse 40 of 
Stirah xxii, in whi¢h permission is given-to 
hear arms. against the Makkans ; verse 33, 
Sirah xvii., containing rules for the admini- 
stration of justice; verse 111, Sirah xvi.. 
referring to such believers as had fled their 
country and fought for the faith; being all 
passages which could have been promul- 
gated only after the Fligut to al-Madinak. 


Cuapter XLV}. 
Suratu l-Ahqaf- 
The Ohapter of al-Ahaaf. 

God the only God and Oreator. 

The unbelievers call Muhammad a sor 
cerer or a forger. 

The book of Moses was revealed - before 
and the quran is a confirmation of it in 
Arabic. 

Conception, birth, and life-of man. 

Kindness to parents and acceptance os 
Islam enjoined. 

The misbelievers are warned dy the 
example cf ‘Ad, who dwell in Ahgaf and by 
that of the cities whose ruins lie around 
Makkah. 

Allusion to the jinns who listened to Mu< 
hammad’s preaching at Makkah-on his re- 
turn from at-Taif. 

Warning to unbelievers of the punishmen’‘ 
of the Last Day. 

CuarTer LXXII. 
Suratu l-Jinn. 
The Chapter cf the Jinn. — 

A crowd of jinns listen to Muhammad’s 
teaching at Nakhlah. 

- Their account of themseivos, 

Muhammad exhorted to persevere in 
preaching ; 

OnAPTER XXXV. 
Suratu ‘l-Mal@ikeh. 
The Chapter of the Angels, 

Praise of God: who makes the Angels his 
messengers. 

God’s unity. 

Apostles before Muhammad were accused 
of imposture. 

Purishment in store for the unbelievers. 

Muhammad is not to be vexed on their 
account, 

God sends rain to quicken the dead earth. 

This is a sign of the Resurrection. 

The power of God shown in all nature 

The helplessness of the idols. 

They will disclaim their worshippers at the 
Resurrection. 

No soul shall-bear the burden of another. 

Muhammad cannot compel people to be- 
lieve. 

He is only a warner. 

Other nations have accused their prophets 


of imposture and perished. 


Reward of the God-fearing of behevers, 
and of those who read and follow. the Qur’an. 
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Punishment of hell for the infidels. 

The idolaiers shall be confounded on the 
Judgment Day. 

The Garaleh, in spite of their promises and 
of the examples around thom, are more arro- 
gant and unbelieving than other people. 

Ii God were to panish men as they deserve, 
he would not leave so much as a beast on the 
earth; but He respites them for a time. 

Onartzr XXXVI. 
Sitratu Ya Sin. 
The Chapter of Ya Sin. 

Muhemmad is God’s messenger, and the 
Qur’ia is » revelation trom God to warna 
heedless people. 

The infidels are predestined not to believe. 

All men’s work shall be recorded. 

The apostles of Jeaus rejected at Antioch. 

Habibu ’n-Najjar exhorts tho people to fol- 
low their advice. 

He is stoned to death by the popniace. 

Gabriel cries out and the 8 people are 
destroyed. 

Men will langh at the apostles who come to 
them, but thoy have an example in the 
nations who have perished before them. 

The quickening of the dead earth is a sign 
of the Resurrection. 

Ged’s power shown in the procreation of 
species. 

The alternation of night and day, the 
pisses of the moon. the stin and moon in 

heir orbits, ara signe of God’s power. 

So,-too, the pressrvstion af men in ships at 
Bea. 

Almsgiving enjoined. 

The unbéhievers jeor at the command. 

The sudden coming of the Judginont Day. 

Blessed state of the believers in Paradise, 
and misery of the nabelievers in hell. 

Muhammad is ne mere post. 

The Qur'an an admonition. 

God's lediceeet 

The false gods will not be able to help their 
worshippers. 

Proofs of the Resurrection. 

CnarTer XIX. 
Siratu Maryam. 
The Chapter of Mary. 

Zachariah prays for an heir. 

He is promised a son, who is to be called 
John. 

Is strack dumb for three days as a sign. 

John is born and given the Book, Judg- 
ment, grace, and purity. 

Story of Mary. 

The annunciation. 

Her delivery beneath a palm-treo. 

The infant Jesas in the cradle testifies to 
her innocence and to his own mission, 

Warning of the Day of Judgment. 

Story of Abraham. 3 

He reproves his father, who threatens to 
stone him. 

Abraham prays for him. 

Isaac and Jacoh are born to him. 

Moses communes with God. and has: Aaron 
for a help, 
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Ishmael and Idris mentioned as Prophets, 

Their seed, when the signs of the Mereifal 
ato read, fall down adoring. 

The Makkans, their sucgessors, are pro- 
mised reward in Paradise, if they repent and 
believe. ; 

The sugels only descend at the bidding of 
the Lord. 

Certainty of the Resurrection. 

Panishment of those who have rebelled 
against the Moercifal. 

Reproof of one who sajd he should have 
wealth and children on the Judgment Day. 

The false gods shall dény their worshippers 
then. 

The devils sent to tempt unbelievers. 

Tho gathering of the Judgment Day. 

All nature is conyulsed at the imputation 
that the Merciful has begotten a son. 

This revelation is only to warn mankind 
by the example of the generations whe have 
passed away. 


Ouarrer XVII. 
_ Straty 'l-Kahf, 
The Chapter of the Cave. 

The Qur’an is a warning especially to those 
who say God has vegotten a gon. 

Muhammad is not to grieve if they refuse to 
believe. 

Story of the Fellows of the Cave. 

Their number known only to God. 

Muhammad rebuked for promisiug a reve- 
lation on the subject. 

He is enjoined to obey God in all things, 
and not to be induced to give up his poorer 
followers. 

Holl-fire threatened for the unbelievers and 
Paradise promised to the good. 

Parable of the proud man’s garden which 
was destroyed while that of the humble 
man flourished. 

This life ts like the herb that springs up 
and perishes. 

Good works are more lasting than wealth 
and children. 

The Last Day. 

The devil refuses to adore Adam.. 

Tho men are not to take him for a patron 

They shall be forsaken by their patrons at 
the Last Day. 

Men would believe, but that the example 
of those of yore must be repeated. 

Misbelievera are unjust, and shall not be 
allowed to understand, or be guided. 

But God is merciful 

Story of Moses and his servant in search 
of al-Khizr. 

They lose their fish at the confluence of 
the two scas. 

They meet a strange prophet, who bids 
Moses not question anything he may do. 

He scuttles 4 ship, kills a boy, and builds 
up 2 tottering wall. 

Moses desires an explanation, which the 
stranger gives, and leaves him. 

Story of Zi 1-Qarnain. 

He travels to the ocean of the setting 
sun. 
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Builds a rampart to keep in Gog and 
Magog. 

These sre to-be let leose again before the 
Judgment Day. 

Reward and punishment on that day. 

Wore the sea ink, it would not suffice for 
the words of the Lord. 

The Prophet is only » mortal. 

Gnarter KXVIL. 
Stratu?n-Naml. 
The Ohapter of the Ant. 

The Qur'an a guidance to believers. 

God spears to Moses in the fire. 

Moses is sent to Pharaoh with signs, but 
is called a sorcerer. 

David and Solomon endowed with know- 
ledge. 

Solomon taught. the speech of birds. 

His army of men, jinns, and birds, marches 
through the valley of the ant. 

One ant bids the rest retire to their holes 
lest Solomon and his hosts crush them. 

Solomon smiles and anewers her. 

He reviews the birds and misses the 
hoopoe, who, returning, brings news of the 
magnificence of the Queen of Sheba. 

Solomon. sends him back with a better to 
the Queen. 

A demon brings him her throne. 

She comes to Solomon, recognises her 


throne; marvels at the palace with the glass’ 


floor, which she mistakes for water. 

Becomes a Muslim. 

Samiid reject Salih and perish. 

Lot is savéd, while the people of Sodom 
are destroyed. 

The Lord, the God of nature; the only God 
and Creator. 

Certainty of the Resurrection. 

The ruins of ancient cities an example, 

The Qar’dn decides dispnted points. for the 
Jews. 

Muhammad bidden to trust in God, for he 
cannot make the deaf to hear his message. 

The beast that shall appear at the Resur- 
rection. 

Terrors of the Last Day. 

The Prophet bidden to worship the Lord 
of this land, to recite the Qur’aén, and to be- 
come a Muslim. 

Onarrer XLII. 
Suratu ’sh-Shird 
The Chapter of Counsel. 

The Qur’an Sars by God to warn. the 
Mother of cities of the judgment to come. 

God is one, the Creator of all things, who 
provides for all. 

He calls men to the same religion as that 
of the prophets of old, which men have 
broken up into sects. 

Muhammad has only to preclaim his mes- 


sage: 
Those who. argue about God shail be con- 


fated. 
None knows when the hour shall.come but 


God. 
Tho idolaters shall only have their portion 
in this life. 
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God will vindicate the truth of His revele- 
tion. 

His ereation and providence signs of His 
power. 

Men’s misfortunes by land and sea are due 
to their own sins. 

The provision of the next world is best for 
the righteous. 

It is not sinful to retaliate if wronged, 
though forgiveness. is a duty. 

The simners shall haye none to help them 
on the Day of Judgment. 

They are exhorted to repent before it 
comes. 

Ingratitude of man. 

God controls-all. 

No mortal has ever seen God face to 
face. 

’ He speake to men only through. inspiration 
of His apostles. 

This Qur'an was revealed by a spirit to 
guide into the right way. 

CHAPTER XL. 
Strate ’t-31w min. 
The Chapter of the Believer. 

Attributes of God. 

Muhammad encouraged by the fate ot 
other nationg who rejected their apostles. 

The angels’ prayer for the believers. 

Despair in hell of the idolaters. 

The terrors of the Judgment Day, 

God alone the Omniscient Jndge. 

The vestiges of former nations are still 
visible in the land to warn the people. 

The story of Moses and Pharaoh. 

The latter wishes to kill Moses, but a 
secret believer makes @ long appeal. 

Pharach bids Haman construct a tower to 
mount up to the Ged of Moses. 

God saves the believer, and Pharaoh is 
ruined by his own devices. 

Mutual recrimination of the damned. 

Exhortation to patience and praise. 

Those who wrangle about God rebnked. 

‘The certain coming of the Hour. 

The unity of God asserted and His attri- 
butes enumerated. 

Idolatry forbidden. : 

The ‘conception, birth, life, and death of 
man. 

Idolaters shalt find out their error in hell. 

Mohammad encouraged tc wait for the 
isste. 

Cattle to ride on and to eat are signs of 
God’s providence. 

The example of the nations who perished 

of old for rejecting the apostles. 
Cuarter XXXVIIL 

Siratu ’s-Sad, 
The:Chapter of Sad 

Oath by the Qur’an. 

Example of former generations who pe- 
rished for unbelief, and for saying that their 
prophets were sorcerers and the Scriptures 
forgeries. 

The Makkans are warned thereby. 

| Ariy hosts of the confederates shall be- 
| ronted. 
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Fato of the people of Noah, ‘Ad, Pharaoh. 
Samiid, and Lot. 

The Makkans must expect, the same. 

Mahammad exhorted to be patient of what 
they say. 

He is reminded of the powers bestowed on 
David. 

The parable of the ewe lambs proposed to 
David by the two antagonists. 

David exhorted not to follow lust. 

The heaven and earth were not created in 
vain, as the misbelievers think. 

The Qur’an a reminder. 

Solomon, lost in admiration of his horses, 
neglects his devotions, but. repenting, slays 
them. : 

A jinn in Solomon’s likeness is set on his 
throne to punish him. 

He repents and prays God for a kingdom 
gach as no oneshould ever possess again. 

The wind: and the devils made subject to 
hin. 

The patience of Job. 

Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

Elisha and Za ‘I-Ki7 

Happiness of the righteous in Paradise, 

Misery and mutual recrimination of the 
wicked in hell, 

Muhammad only sent to warn people and 
proclaim God’s unity. 

The: creation of man and disobedience of 
Iblis, who is expeiied, 

He is respited till the Judgment Day, that 
he may seduce people to mishelief. 

But he and those who fellow him shall 
fill bell. 


CrartER XS XV 
Suratu 'l-furgan. 
The Chapter of the Discrimination 

The Discrimination seat down as 2 warn- 
ing that God is one, the Creator and Governor 
of ail; vet the Makkans eall it old -folks’ 
tales. 

They object that the Prophet acts and 
lives as a mere morta! or is crazy. 

Heil-fire shail be the punishment of those 
“who disbelieve in the Resurrection. 

Description of the Judgment Day. 

The Qvraish object that the Qur’dn was 
revealed piecemeal. 

Moses and Aaron and Noah were treated 
like Muhammad, but thoze who called them 
liars were punished. 

‘Ad and Samiid perished for the same 
sin. 

The ruins ef the citiés of the plain are 
existing examples, 

Yet they will not accept the Prophet. 

God ecntrols the shadow, gives night 
for a repose, quickens the dead earth with 
vain. 

He lets loose the two seas, but places a 
barrier between thei. 

He has created man. 

He is the loving and merciful God. 

Yhe Quraish object to the Merciful as a 
new God. 

The lowly and moderate are His servants. 
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They abstain from idolatry, murder, false 
witness, and frivolous discours:. 

These shall be rewarded. 

God cares. nothing for the rejection of his 
message by the infidels. 

Their punishment shall-be lasting. 

CHaPTER XX. 
Suratu Ta Ha. 
The Cuapter of Ta Ha. 

The Qur’an a reminder from the Merciful, 
who owns all things and knows ail things. 

There ia no god but He. 

His are the excellent names. 

Story of Moses. 

He perceives the tire and is addressed frora 
it by God in the holy valley Tuvan. 

<tod shows him the rhiracie cf the staff 
turned to a snake and of the white hand. 

Sends him to Pharaoh. 

Moses excuses himself because of the im- 
pediment in his speech. 

Aaron is given him as a minister. 

Moses’ mother throws him into the sea. 

His sister watches him 

He is restored to his mother. 

Slays an Egyptian and flees to Midian. 

Moses and Aaron goto Pharaoh and call va 
him to believe. 

Pharaoh charges them with being magi- 
cians. 

Their contest with the Egyptian magi- 
cians, who believe, and are threatened with. 
punishment by Pharach. 

Moses leads the children of Israe) across 
the sea, by a dry road. 

Pharaoh and his people are overwaelmed. 

The covenant on Mount Sinai. 

‘The miracle of the maanna and quails. 

As-Samiri makes the calf in Moses 
absence, 5 

Moses seizes his brother angrily by the 
beard and destroys the calf. 

Misbelievers threatened with the tevrors of 
the Resurrection Day. 

Fate of the mountains on that day. 

Ali men shali be summoned to judgment. 

No intercession shall avail except frem 
such as the Merciful permits 

The Qur’én is in Arabic that people may 
feur and remember 
_ Muhammad is not to hasten on its revela- 
tion, 

Adam broke his eovenant with God 

Angels bidden to adore Adam. 

Iblis refuses. 

Cempts Adam. 

Adam, Hye, and the Devil expelled from 
Paradise. j 

Misbelisvers shall be gathered together 
blind on the Resurrection Day. 

The Makkans pass by the ruined dwellings 
ci the generations who have been aforétime 
destroyed for unbelief. 

But for the Lord’s word being passed, they 
would have perished toc. 

Muhammad is exhorted to bear their ins 
ae patiently and to praise God through the 
day. 

Prayer enjoined. 
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The fate of those of yore a suffieient 
sign, 

Let them wait and see the tssue. 

GHapTeR XLII. 
Suraty ‘2-Zukhruy, 
The Chapter of Gilding. 

Tne original of the Qur’an is with God 

The example of the nations. of old wh» 
wocked at the prophets. 

God the Creator, 

Men .ara hidden to praise Him who pro- 
vides: man with ships and cattle whereon to 
ride, 

The Arabs are rebuked for attributing 
female otispring to God, when they themselves 
vepine when a femate child is born to anv 
one of them. 

They are also blamed for asserting that 
thé angels are female. 

The excuse that this was the religion of 
their fathers, will not avail 

It is the same as older nations made. 

Their fate. 

Abraham. disclaimed idolatry. 

The Makkans were permitted to enioy 
prosperity only until the Apostle cama, aud 
now that he has come they retect him. 

‘he are.reproved for saying that bad the 
Prophet been a msn ot consideration at Mak- 
keh and at-THif, they would have owned 
him, 

Misbelieyers wovld have nad still more 
wealth and enjoyment, but that men would 
have then all become intidels. 

Those who turn from the admonition shal 
be chained to devils, who shail mislead 
them. 

God will take vengeance on them, whe- 
ther Muhammad live to see it or not. 

He is encouraged to persevere. 

Moses was mocked by Pharaoh. whom he 
was sent to wari 

But Pharaoh and his people were drowned. 

Answer to the Arabs, who objected that 
Jesus, too, must come under the ban against 
ialse gods. 

Put Jesus cici not assume to be a god. 

Threat of the-coming of the Hou. 

The jovs of Paradise and the terrors of 
Hell. 

The damned snail beg Malik to make an 
end of them. 

The recording angels note down the secret 
plots of the infidels, 

God has no son. 

He is the Lord of all. 

CaaprerR XII. 
Suratu Yusuf. 
The Chapter of Joseph, 

The Qur’in revealed in Arabic that the 
Makkans may understand. 

[t contains the best of stories. 

Story of Joseph. 

He tells his father his dream. 

Jacob advises him to keep it to himself. 

Jealousy of Joseph’s brethren. 

They conspire to throw him in 2 pit. 

Induce his father to let him go with them. 
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They cast him in the pit, and bring home 
his shirt covered with lying blood. 

Travellers discover him and sell him into 
Egypt. 

He is adopted by his master. 

His mistress endeavours to seduce him. 

His innocence proved. 

Hig mistress shows him to tae women of 
the city: to excuse her conduct. 

Their amazement at his beauty. 

He is imprisoned. 

Interprets the dreams of the baker and the 
cupbearer. 

Pharaoh’s dregmi, 

Joseph is sent for to expound.it. 

de is appointed to a situation. of trust in 
the land. 

His brethren arrive and do aot recognise 
him,’ 

They ask for corn and he requires thein 
to bring their youngest brother as the condi- 
tion of his giving it to thera. 

The goods they had brought to barter. are 
ceturned to their sacks. 

Benjamin is sent back. 

Joseph discovers himself to hin, 

Joseph places the king’s drinking-cup in 
bis brother’s pack. 

Accuses them ail of the theft. 

Takes Benjamin as a bondsman for the 
theft. 

They return to Jacob, who, in great grief, 
sends them back again, to bring him news. 

Joseph discovers himself to them and 
sends back hig shirt. 

Jacob recognises it by tie smell, 

Jacoh goes back with them to Egypt. 

This story appealed to as a proof of the 
truth of the Revelation. 

CHAPTER X{ 
Stratu Had. 
The Chapter of Had. 

The Qur’an a book calling men +o helieva 
in the unity of God. 

Nothing is hidden from Him. 

He is the Creator of all. 

Men will not believe, and deem them 
selves secure, becausé their punishment is 
deferred. 

They demand a sign, or say the Qur’an is 
invented by the Prophet ; but they and their 
false gods together cunnot. bring ten such 
Strahs 

Misbelievers threatened witn future punish- 
ment, while believers are pvromised Para- 
dise. 

Noah was iikewise sent, but his people 
objected that he-w1s a mere mortal like 
themselves, and only followed by the meaner 
sort of men. 

He also is accused of uaviny invented his 
revelation. 

He is saved-in the ark and the unbelievers 
drowned. 

He endeavours to save his son. 

The ark settles on Mount al-Jiidi. 

Hid was-sent to ‘Ad. 

His people plotted agamst him and were 
destroyed. while he was saved. 
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Salih was sent to Samad. 

The ghe-camel given for a sign. 

The people hamstring her and perish. 

Abraham entertains the angels who are 
sent to the people of Lot. 

He pleads for them.. 

Lot offers his daughters to the people of 
Sodom, te spare the angels. 

He escapes by night, and Sodom is de- 
stroyed. 

Sha‘aib is sent to Midian, and his people, 
rejecting his mission, perish too. 

Moses sent to Pharaoh, who shall be 
punished at the Resurrection. 

The Makkans, too, shall be punished. 

They are threatened with the Judgment 
Day, when they shall be sant to hell, while 
the believers are in Paradise. 

The Makkans are bidden to take warning 
by the fate of the cities whose stories are 
related above. 

These stories are intended te strengthen 
the Prophet's heart. 

He is bidden to wait and leave the issue to 
God. 


Crarrer X. 
Stratu Yunus. 
The Ohapter of Jonah. 


No wonder that the Qur’fin was revealed to 
& mere man. 

Misbelievers deem him a sorcerer. 

God the Creator and Ruler. 

No one can intercede with Him except by 
His permission. 

Creation is o sign of His power. 

Reward hereafter for the believers. 

Man calis on God in distress, but forgets 
Him when deliverance comes. 

Warning from the fall of former genera- 
tions. 

The infidels are not satisfied with the 
Qur'an. 

Muhammati dare not invent a false revela- 
tion. 

Falso gods can neither harm nor profit 
thom. 

People require a sign. 

God saves people in dangers by land and 


sea. 

This life is like grass. 

Promise.of Paradise and threat of Hell. 

Fate of the idolaters and false gods at the 
Last Day. 

God the Lord of all. 

Other religions ara mere conjecture. 

The Qur'an could only have been devised 
by God. 

The Makkans are challenged to produce a 
single Sirah like it. 

Unbelievers warned of the Last Day by the 
fate of previous nations. 

Reproval of those who prohibit lawful 
Eee $3 cay 

God is ever watchful over the Prophet’s 
actions, 

Happiness of the believers, 

The infidels cannot harm the Prophet. 

Pe pe of those who ascribe offspring 
to . 
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Muhammad encouraged by the story of 
Noah and the other prophete of old. 

Fate of Pharach and vindication of Moses 
and Aaron. 

The people of the Book (Jews and Chris- 
tians) appealed to in confirmation of the truth 
of the Qur’an. 

The story of Jonah. 

The people of Nineveh saved by repenting 
and believing in time. 

The people are exhorted to embrace Islam, 
the faith of the Hanif. 

God alone is powerful. ; 

Belief or unbelief affect only the individsal 
himself. 

Resignation and patience inculcated. 


Cuarrer XIY. 
Stiratu Ibrahim. 
The Chapter of Abraham. 

The Qur’an revealed to bring men from 
darknase into light. 

God is Lord of all. 

No apostis sent except with the language 
of his own people. 

Moses sent to Pharaoh. 

The people of Nogh 

‘Ad and Samiid ebjected that their prophets 
were mortals like themselves, 

The prophets relied on God, who vindicated 
them. 

Frightful:description of hell. 

Misbelievers are like ashes blown away by 
the stormy wind. 

Helplessnass of the damned. 

Bat believers are in Paradise. 

A good word. is like a good tree whose root 
is in the earth and whase branches are in the 
sky, and which gives fruit in all seasons. 

A bad word is as a tree that is felled. 

God’s word is sure. 

Idolaters are threatened with hell-fire. 

God is the Orestor of all. 

He subjects all things to man’s use. 

Abraham prayed that the territory of Mak- 
kah might be a sanctuary. 

The unjust are only respited till the Judg- 
ment Day. 

The ruins of the dwellings of those who 
have perished for the denying the mission of 
their apostles, are a proof of the troth of 
Muhammad’s migsion. 

The Lord will take vengeance on the Last 
Day, when sinners shal] barn in hell with 
shirts of pitch to cover them. 

: The Qur’in is a warning and an admoni- 
on. 


Carter VI. 
Stratu 'l-Antam. 
The Ohapter of Cattle. 
quiet and darkness are both created by 


Rebuke to idolaters. 

They are exhorted to take warning by the 
fate of those of old who rejected the pro- 
phets. 

Had the revelation been a. material book, 
they would have disbeliewed it. 
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If the Prophet had. been an angel, he would 
have dome in the guise of a man. 

Altributes of God, 

Muhammad bidden to hecame a Muslim 

Those who have the Scriptures ought to 
recognise Muhammad as the one foretold in 
them 
_ The idolaters will he disappointed of the 
a meen of their gods on the Judgment 

ay, 

They deny the Resurrection Day now, but 
hereafter they will have awful proof of its 
truth, 

The next world is preferable to this. 

Prophets aforetime were also mocked at, 
and they were patient. 

God could send. them a sign if He pleased. 

Beasts, birds, and the like, are communities 
like men, | 

Lheir fate is all written in the book. 

They, too, shall be gathered on the Judg- 
ment: Day. 

ereuments in proof. of the supreme power 

Muhammad is only 2 messenger. 

He is to disclaim miraculous power. 

Ts not to repulse believers. 

He is bidden to abjure idolatry and not 
follow. the lusts.of the Makkans. 

God’s omniscience. 

He takes men’s souls. to Himself during 
sleep. 

Sends guardian angels to watch. over them 

Preserves mien in danger by land and sea. 

Muhammad. 13 nut to join in discussions on 
religion with idolaters, nor tu. associate with 
those whe make a sport of it. 

Folly of-idolatry set forth. 

God. the Creator. 

Abraham’s perplexity im seeking after the 
crue God. 

Worships successively the stars, the moon, 
and the sun, but is convinced that they are 
not geds by seeing them set. 

Turns to God and becomes a Hanif. 

Other prophets of old were inspired, 

The. Qur'an is also a special revelation from 
God to the Makkans, fulfilling their Scrip- 
tures, but-the Jows have perverted: or sup-: 
pressed parts of them. 

TDenun¢iation of one whe falsely pretended 
tobe inspired. 

The Creation a proof of God’s unity. 

Rebuke to those who eall the jinn His part- 
ners, or attribute offspring to Him. 

Idolaters are not. to be abused, lest they, 
too, speak ill of. God 

The Makkans would not havo believed 
even if a sign had been giyen them. 

Muhammad is to- trust to God alone. 

Men are not to abstain from food over 
which God’s riame has been pronounced 

God will viridicate His messenger. 

Belief or the reverse depends on God’s 
grace. 

The jinns and: false gods, together with 
their worshippers, will be condemned to ever- 
lasting torment. 

God. never punishes without first sending 
an apostle with warning. 
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The threatened doom cannot be averted. 

Denunciation of the idolatrous practices of 
the Arabs; 

Setting apart portions of the produce of the 
Jand for God and for the idols, and defraud- 
ing God of His portion. 

Infanticide. ‘ 

Declaring cattle and tilth inviolable. 

God created all fruits and all cattle, both 


- are therefore lawful. 


Argument proving the absurdity of some 


' of these ctistoms. 


Enumeration of the only kinds of food that 
are unlawful. 

The prohibition to the Jews of certain food 
was only on account of their sins. 

God’s ‘revealed word is the only certain 
argument. 

Declaration of things really forbidden, 
namely, harshness to ‘parents, infanticide, 
abominable sins, and murder 

The property of orphans is to be respected 
aad fair-dealing to be practised. 

No soul compelled beyond its capacity. 

The Qur’an to bo aecepted on the same 
authority as the Book of Moses was 

Faith required now without signs. 

No. latter profession on the Judgment Day 
shall profit them. 

Good works to be rewarded tenfold, but 
evil works only by the same amount. 

Islam is the religion of Abraham the 
Banif. 

& belief in one God, to whom all prayer 
and devotion is due. 

Hach soul shall bear its own buraen. 

The high rank of some of the Makkans is 
only a tris! from the Lord whereby to prove 
them. 

CuapTer LXTV. 
Strate ’t-Taghabun. 
The Chapter of Mutual Deceit. 

God the Creator 

The Resurrection. 

The Unity of God. 

Wealth and children must not distract 
men from the service of God, 


CraprTer XX VIL. 


Stratu ‘l- Qasas. 
The Chapter of the Story. 

The history of Moses and Pharaoh 

The latter and his vizier. 

Haman oppresses the children of Isvaet. 

Moses 1s expesed ‘on the river by his 
mother. 

He is adopted by Pharaoh. 

‘His sister watebes him, and his mother ts 
engaged to nurse him, 

He grows up and slays the Egyptian. 

Flees:to Midian. 

Helps tho two Midianites to draw water 

Serves their father Shohaib for ten years 
and then marries his danghter 

God appears to him in the fire. 

Ts sent with bis brother Aaron te Pha- 
vaoh, 

Haman builds Pharaoh 2 high tower te 
astend to the God of Moses. 


64: 
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His puniehment, 

Moses gives the Law. 

These stuyies are proois of Muhammad's 
mission. 

The Arabs reject the Book of Moses and 
the Qur’an aa two mipostures. 

Those who have the Scriptures recognise 
the truth of the Qur'an, 

The Makkans warned by: the examplo of 
the cities of old that have perished. 

Disappointment af the idolaters at the Day 
of Judpment, 

Helplessness of the idols before God. 

Qériin’s great wealth. 

The earth opens and swallows him up for 
his pride and his insolence to Moses. 

whammad encouraged in his faith and 

purpose. 


Crartar KXIIL 


Suratul-Mu'minin. 
The Chapter of Believers. 

The humble, chasts, 2nd honest, shall 
prosper. 

The creation, birth, death, aod resurrection 
of man. 

God's goodness in providing tor men’s sus- 
tenance. 

Noah sent to his people, who reject him 
because he is s mere mortal. 

warts are drowned, and he is saved in the 
ark. 

Moses and Aaron were also called liars. 

Mary and her son the cause of their fel- 
lowers division into sects. 

The God-fearing encouraged, 

The Quraish rebuked fov their pride and 
for denying Muhammad, and calling him 
possessed. 

They are reminded of the famine and de- 
foat they have already experienced. 

Doctrine of the Resurrection, 

The unity of God. 

Be has no offspring. 

Is omniscient. 

Mubawmad is encouraged not to care for 
the felse accusations of the Makkans, but to 
seek refuge in God. 

Panishment, cu tho Day of Resurreotion, of 
those whe mocked at the little party of be- 
lievers 


Cuaprer XXU1L. 
Stiraty 'l- Hajj. 
The Chapter of the Pilgrimage. 


Terrors of the Last Day, yet men dispute 
about God and follow devils, 

The conception, birth, grawth, and death of 
men, and the growth of herbe in the ground 
are proofs cf the Resurrection, 

But some dispute, others waver between 
two opinions. 

The most desperate means cannot thwart 
the divine decrees. 

God will decide between the Jews. Chrig- 
tians, Sabians, Magians, and idolaters on the 
Judgment Dey. 

All nature adores God, 

The mishelievers are threatened with hell- 
fire. and the believers promised Peradise. 
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Punishment threatened to those who pro- 
hibit men from visiting the Sacred Mosque. 

Abraham, when bidden to cleanse the 
Ka‘bah, was told to proclaim the pilgrimage. 

The rules of the Hajj enjoined. 

Cattle are lawful foed. : 

Warning against idolatry and exhortation 
to become Hanifs. 

Sacriflces at the Ka'bah are enjoined. 

All men have their appointed rites; 

The name of God is to be mentioned over 
cattle when slaughtered. 

Camels may be sacrificed and eaten. 

God will defend believers, buf loves not 
misbelie ving traitora. , 

Those who have been driven from their 
homes for acknowledgirg God's unity are 
allowed te tight. 

Tf men did not fight for such a cauae, all 
places of worship would be destroyed. 

The people of Noah. *Ad Sainad. Apra- 
ham, ard Lot, oalled their prophets liars, 
and were allowed to range 24 large. bul at 
last they were punished. 

Their cities were destroyed. and the ruins 
are visible to travellers still. 

Muhammad is only sent to warn the Mak: 
kaus of a like tate. 

Satan contrives to sugpust a wrong read 
ing to the Propnet while reading the Qur'an 

The Kingdom shali be God’s upon the 
Jadgment Day. 

Those who flee or are slain in the cause 
shall be provided far and rewarded. 

Believers who take revenge and are again 
attacked, will be helped. 

All nature ie subject to God. 

Every nation has its rites to observe 

The idolaters treat the revelation with 
scorn. 

The false gods could not even create 2 


y. 

“Exhortation to worship God and fight for 
the faith of Abraham, whose religion the 
Muslims profess. 

God is the Sovercign and Helper. 
Onspren XX. 
Saratu 'l-Ambiya’. 
The Chapter of tbe Prophets. 

Men mock at the revelation. 

They say it is a iumble of drears, and 
that Muhammad is a poet, and they ask for 
a sign. 

The prophets of old were but mortal. 

The people who rojected them porished. 

Heaven and earth were not created in 
sport. 

Truth shall ernsh falsehood, 

All things praise God. 

If there were other gods than He, heaven 
and earth would be corrapted. 

All tormer prophets wero tanght there ig 
no god but God. 

The Merciful has not begotten children. 

The angels are onty His servaats, 

The separation of earth from heaven, the 
creation of living things frem water. the 
steadying ef the earth by wountains, and 
placing the sky as a roof over it, and the 
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creation of the night and day, and of the sun 
and.moou, are signs. 

No one was ever granted immortality. 

Byery soul must taste of doath. 
_ The unbelievers mook at Muhammad and 
disbelieve in the Merciful. 

Man is hasty 

The infideis are threatened with punish- 
ment in the noxt world. 

Those whe mocked at the prophets of old 
perished, 
me .one shall be wronged on the Last 

ay. 

Moses and Aaron received a scripture 

Abraham destroys the images which his 
people worshipped. 

He tells them that it was the largest idol 
which did is, 

He is condemned to be burnt abve, hut the 
fire is miraculously made cool and safe 

Abraham, Lot, Iseac, and Jacob. all in- 
spired. 

Lot was brought safely out of a city of 
wrong-doers, 

Nosh also was saved, 

David and Solamon give judgmeut abont a 
field. 

The mountains and birds are made subject 
te David. 


mail. 
The wind and the demons are subjected to 
Selomon. 
Job was saved. 
Ishmajil, Idris, and Zi ‘I-Kifi were patient, 
and entered into the merey-of the Lord. 
. Zi n-Niea (Jonah) was saved in the fish’s 
elly. 
Zachariah bad his prayer granted and a 
son (John) given him. 
The spirit was breathed inte the Virgin 
Mary. 


But. their followers have divided inte sects.: 


A city once destroyed for unbelief shall 
not be restored til Gog ard Magog are let 
loase. 

The promise drawa nigh, 

idelaters shall be the pebbles of hell. 

But the elect shall be rolled up ag a8-Sijill 
rolis up & bock. 

As 1s written in the Psalms, “The righ- 
teous shall inherit the earth.” 

Muharamad sevit az a mercy to the worlds. 

God is one God. 

He kaows all 

Hé ie the Merciful. 


CHarter XVII. 
Stratu Bani Isreal. 
The Chapter cf the Children ef Israel. 


Hs is taught the art of making costs of 
i} 


Allnsion tc the night journey trom the | 


Saered Mosque (at Makkah) to the Remote 
Mosque (at Jernsalem). 
Moses received the book. 
Noah was a faithful servant. 
Tarael’s two sing and their punishment. 
Tho Qur’an 4 guide and a good tidings. 
Man prays tor evil and is hasty. 
Night and day are two signs. 
Every man’s augury is round his neck. 
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Each one shall have a book on the Resur- 

rection Day with an account of his deeds. 
_Each is to bear the burden of his own 
gins, 

No city is destroyed till warned by an 
apostle. 

Choice of good in this world or the next. 
A Muhammad is not to associate others with 

od. 

Kindness to parents enjoines. 

Moderation to be practised. 

Infanticide and fornication are sins. 

Homicide is not to he avenged except for 
just cavse. 

Honesty and humility inculcated, 

The angels are not.the daughters of Ged. 

‘lf there were other gods, they would 
rebel against Ged. 

All in the heavens praise Him. 

Unbelievere cannot understand the Qur’an. 

The unity of God unacceptable to the 
Makkans. 

The Resurrection. 

Idolaters not to be provoked. 

Some prophets preferred over othere. 

é False gods themselves have recourse to 
od. 

All cities to be destroyed before the Jude- 
ment Day. 

Had Muhammad been sent. with signs, the 
Makkans would: have disbelieved them like 
Samiid. 

The vision (of the Night Journey) and the 
Zaqyiim tree of hell. are causes of conten- 
tion. 

iblis’ disobedionce and fall: 

He is givon permission to delude men. 

Safety by laud and sea a special meroy 
from God 

AJ shall have-justice at the Last Day. 

The Saqit trike at at-Tail nearly seduced 
Mohammad inte promulgating an unautho- 
risod sentence. 

Injunction to pray. 

Man is ungrateful. 

Departure of the spirit. _ 

Mankind and jinns together could not pro- 
doce the like of the Qur’an. 

Signs demanded of Muhammad. 

He is only a mortal. 

Fate of those who disbelieve in the Resur- 
reotion. 

Moses brought nine signs, but Pharaoh 
disbelieved in them. 

His fate. 

The children of (srael encceeded him in 
his passessions. 

The Qur’an was-yevedled as occasion re- 
quirod. 

Those who bolieve the soripture recog~ 
nise ib, 

God and the Merciful One are not two 
gods, for God has no partner. 

Cusrter XVI, 
Suratu’n-Nakl. 
The Chapter of the Bee. 

Goud’s decree will come to pass. 

He sends the angels to instruct his servants 
to give warning that there is no other God. 
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Lhe creation and ordering of all natural 
objects are signs of His power. 

The false gods are inanimate and power- 
less 

(sod. is but one. 

The unbelievers who call the revelation 
old folks’ tales, must bear the burden of their 
own sins, 

On the Resurrection Day, their associates 
will disown them. 

Reception by the angels of the wicked and 
the good in Hell and in Paradize. 

The infidels strenuously deny the Resur- 
rection. 

Tho Muhajiriin are promised a good re- 
ward, 

The Jews and Christians to be asked. to 
confirm the Qur’an. 

All nature adores God. 

Unity of God affirmed. 

When in distress, men turn te God, but for- 
get Him and become idolaters when -deltver- 
ance comes. 

The.practice of setting aside part of their 
produce for the idols reproved. 

The practice of female infanticide, while 
they ascribe daughters to God, is reproved, 
and disbelief in the future life also rebuked, 

Satan is the patron of the infidels. 

The Qur’an sent down as a guidance and 
merey. 

The rain which quickens the dead earth, and 
the cattle which give milk, and the vines 
whieh give fruif and. wine are signs. 

The bee is inspired from the Lord to build 
hives and to use those made first hy men. 

its honey is lawful, 

The rich Araba are reproved for: their 
treatment of their slaves. 

Helplessness of the false gods illustrated 
by the parable of the slave and of the dumb 
man. 

Goodness of God-in providing tood. and 
shelter for men, 

Idolaters shall be diséwned by the false 
gods at the Resnrrection.. 

Every nation shalt have a witness against 
it on that day. . 

Justice and good faith inculeated, espe- 
cially the daty of keeping toa treaty once 
made, 

Satan has no power over believers. 

Verses of the Qur'an abrogated. . 

The Holy Spirit (Gabriel) is the instru- 
ment of the revelation. 

Suggestion that Muhammad is helped by 
some mortal to compose the Qur’in, 

This cannot be, as the person hinted at 
speaks a foreign language and the Qur'an is 
in Arabic. 

Denunelation ot misbelievers. 

__ Warning of the fate Makkah is to expect 
if its inhabitants continue to disbelieve. 

Unlawfil foods,. 

God will forgive wrong done through igno- 
france. 

Abrahain was Hanif, 

The oydinance of the Sabbath. 

Muhammad is to dispute with his oppo- 
nents kindly, 
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The’ beliévers are not to take too savage 
revelye. : 
They are exhorted to patience .and trast in 
God. 
Caarter XT] 
Siratu ‘v-Ra‘d, 
The Chapter of Thunder. 
The Qur’an a revelation from: the Lord, the 
Creator and Governor of al. 
Misbelievers are threatened. 
God knows all; and the recording angels 
are ever prosent. 
‘Lightning and thunder celebrate God’s 
praises. 
All in heaven and earth acknowledge 
Him. 
God sends vain and causés the terrents to 


flow. 


The -scum thereof ie like the dross on 
smelted: ore. 

The righteous and the believers are pro- 
mised Paradise, and the misbelieyers. are 
threatened with hell-fire. 

Exhortation to believe in the Merciful. 

Were the Qur’in to convulse nature, they 
would not believe, 

Further threats against misbelievers 

God notes the deedg of every soul. 

Stratagem unavailing against Him. 

Paradise and Hell, 

AMtnbammad bidden to persevere in apserte 
big the unity of God. 

Had he not followed the Qur'én, God would 
have forsaken him. 

Other apostles have had wives and -chil- 
dren, 

None could bring a sign withuut God’s 
permission. 

For every period there is a revelation. 

God can annul or confirm any-part of His 
revelation which He pleases, 

He has the Mother vf the Book (i.e the 
Hternal -Original), 

Whether Muhammad live to see his pre: 
dictions fulfilled or not, God only knows 

His daty is only to preach the message. 

The conquests of Islam pointed to. 

God will support the prophets against 
misbelievers, 

Cuapter XXIX. 
_ Stretu ‘t-’Ankabit. 
he Chapter of the Spider. 

Believers must be proved, 

Kindness to be shown to. parents: but 
they are not to be obeyed if they endeavour 
to lead their children to idolatry. ° 

The hypoerites stand. by the Muslims only 
in success, - 

The unbelievers try to seduce the be- 
lievers by offering to bear their sins. 

Noah delivered from the deluge. 

Abraham preaches against idolatry, 

Is cast into the fire, but saved, 

Flees from his natiye land. 

Isaac and Jakob born to him, 

Lot and the fate of the inhabitants of. 
Sodom. , 

Midian and their prophet Shu‘aih: 
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‘Ad and Samad. 

Fate. of Qariin, Pharaoh, and Haman. 

Similitude of the spider. / 

Muhammad bidden to rehearse the Qur'an. 

Prayer enjoined. 
_ Those who have scriptures are to be mildlv 
dealt with in disputation. 

Thoy believe in the Qur'an. 

Muhammad unable to read. 

Signs are.only.in the power of Ged. 

The idolaters reproved, and threatened 
with punishment, 

The believers promised reward. 

God provides for-all. 

This world is but a sport. 

God saves men in dangers by. sea. vst they 
are ungrateful. 

The territory of Makkah inviolable 

Bxhortation to strive for the faith 


Cuaprer VII. 
_  Sttraty *l-Asraf 
The Chapter? of-al-A‘raf. 

Muhammad is bidden to accept the Qur’au 
fearlessly. 

‘The Makkans must; take warning by the 
ae ‘of these who rejected the prophets of 
ola: 

The creation and fall of Adam. 

Iblis allowed. to‘tempt mankind, 

Men are to go to mosque decently clad. 

God has-only prohibited sinful actions. 

Men are warned not to reject the mission of 
the apostles. 

Their punishment. at and after death if 
they do so. 

‘The happiness of beliovers in Paradise. 

Deseription of al-A‘raf,.the- partition he- 
tween heaven and hell. 

Immediate belief in the Qur’an required, 

God the Creator. 

Humble and secret prayer enjoined. 

Proofs of God’s gooduess. 

.Noah sent to warn his people. 


He is saved in the ark while they are 
drowned. ~ 

Hiid sent to ‘Ad. 

They reject his preaching and are pun- 
ished. 

Salih sent to Samid. 

Produces the she-camel as a sign. 

The people hamstring her and are pun- 


ished. : 

Lot sent-to the people of Sodom. 

Their punishment. | 

Shu‘aib sent to Midian. 

His peoplo reject bim and are destroyed. 

Thus sity after city was destroyed for 
rejecting the apostles, 

Moses sent to Pharaoh. 

The miracies of the spake and the white 
hand. 

The magicians contend with Moses, are 
overcomé and believe. 

Pharaoh punishes them. 

The slaughter of the first-born. 

The plagues of Egypt. 

The Israelites are delivered. 

Moses communes: with God, who appears 
to him) on the mount. 
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The giving of the Law. 

The golden calf. . 

Moses’ wrath against Aaron. 

The seveuty elders, 

The coming of Muhammad, the illiterate 
Prophet, foretold. 

Some Jews are just and rightly guided. 

The division into twelve tribes. 

Phe miracle of smiting the rock. 

The manna and quails. ° 

The command to enter the city, saying, 

Hittatur.” and punishment for’ disobe- 
lience. 

The Sabbath-breaking city. 

The transformation of- the wicked innan- 
tants into apes. 

The dispersion of the Jews. 

The mountain held oyer the Jews. 

The covenant of God with the posterity of 
Adam. 

AmTInot your Lord? 

Humiliation of one who, haying foretokt the 
coming of a prophet in the time of Muham- 
mad, would not aeknowledge the latter ar 
such, 

Many, both of the jimn and of mankind. 
predestined to hell. 

The names of God are not to be perverted. 

Muhammad is not possessed. 

The coming of the Hour. 

Creation of Adam and Eve. 

Conception and birth of theiy first child, 
‘Addit *1-Havig. 

Their idolatry. 

Idols are themselves servants of God. 

They have neither Jife nor senses. 

Muhammad is bidder to treat his oppo- 
nents with mildness, 

The mention of God's name repels devilish 
influences. 

Men are revommended to Westen to the 
Qur'an and to humble themselves before God, 
whom the angels adore. 

Cuaprer CXIIL 
Suralu ‘l-Falaq. 
The Chapter of the Daybreak. 

The Prophet seeks refuge in. God from evil 
influences. 

Cuarrer CXIV 
Suiratu ’n-Nas, 
The Chapter of Men. 

The Prophet seeks refuge in God from the 

devil. and his evil suggestions. 


THE SIXTH AND LAST PERIOD. 
Twenty Siirahs given at al-Madinah. 
Cuapter XCVIL. 
Siratu 'l-Baiyinah. 
The Chapter of the Manifest Sigu. 
Rebuke to Jewgand Christians for doubting 
the manifest sign of Mukammad’s mission. 
Cuarrer IL 
Stiratu ‘l-Bagarah. 
The Chapter‘of the Heifer 
The Qur'an a guidance. 
Rebuke to unbelievers. 
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A parable of one who kindles fire. 

God is not ashamed of trifling similitudes. 

The creation of man. 

Adam tanght the names, 

Iblis refuses to adore him. 

The teroptation and fall, 

Tha Children of Israel. 

Their trials in Egypt. 

The golden calf. 

The manna and quails. 

Bidden to enter the city and say, “ Hit: 
tatun,” 

Moses strikes the rock. 

He bids the people slaughter a dun cow to 
discover s murder. 

Charge against the Jews of corrupting the 
Scriptures. 

The golden calf, 

The mountain held over them. 

Gabriel reveals the Qur'an. 

Harit and Mirit. 

Believers are not to sav 
“ Ungurna.” 

Verses which are aunniled will be replaced 
by better ones. 

Paradise not exclusively for Jews and 
Christians. 

Mosques to be free. 

Story of Abraham. 

He rebuilds the Ka‘pah. 

Was a Banif. 

The giblah free. 

As-Safa and al-Marwab may be compassed 

Proofs of God’s unity. 

Lawful and unlawful food. 

The law of retaliation for homicide. 

Testators, 

The fast of Ramazan. 

Rites of the pilgrimage, 

Its duyation. 

Pighting for religion lawtal curing the 
Sacred months, 

Wine and gaming forbidden. 

Marriage with idolaters unlawful. 

Tho law of divorce. 

Of suckling childven, 

The Muhdjiriin to be rewarded. 

The Children of Israel demand a king 

Saul (Talit), 

The shechina. 

The ark. 

Saul and Gideon confounded. 

Geliath. 

Jesus, 

The Ayatu 
asserting the 
seuce of God. 

Nimrod and Abraham, 

Almagiving. 

No Souenien in religion. 

Proofs of the Resurrection. 

Bzekiel’s vision of the dry bones referred 
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“Raina, buat 


‘Thursi (verse of the throne), 
self-subsistence and omxipre- 


to, 

Abrabam aud the birds. 

Almsgiving recommended, 

Usarers denounced, 

Laws relating to-debt and trading, 

Persons mettally incapable are to aet by 
agents. 

The believer's prayer 
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Cuarter LIL, 
Survatu All ‘Imran. 
The Chapter of ‘Imran’s Bamily. 

God's unity and self-snbsistence. ; 

The Qur’in confirmatery of previous sorip- 
ture 

The verses are either decisive or ambi- 
guous, 

Example of Pharaob’s punishment. 

The battle of Badr. 

Islam the true religion. 

Future torment eternal. 

Obedience to God and the Apostle en- 
oined, 

Conception of the Virgin Mary. 

She is brought up py Zachariah. 

Birth of John. 

The annunciation of the Virgin. 

Birth and intancy of Jesns. 

The miracle of the dirde of clay. 

Lhe disciples. 

Allusion to Muhammad's dispute with a 
Christian deputation from Najran. 

Abraham a Hanif, 

Reproof to Jews who pretend to believe 
and then recant, and who pervert the serip- 
tures, 

No distinction te be made between the 
prophets. 

The Jews rebuked for prokibiting certain 
Riads of food. 

The foundation of the Ka*bah. 

Abrahams station. 

Pilgrimage enjoined. 

Schism and misbelief reproved. 

Baitle of Dhud referred to. 

‘Lhe victory at Badr due to angelic aid. 

Usury denounced. 

Fate of those who rejected the prophets of 
old. 

Mukammad’s death must not divert the 
bolievers irom their faith, 

Promise of God’s help 

Further account of the batile of Badr. 

Tae Muslim martyre ic enter Paradise, 

The victory of Badr more than counter- 
balanced the defeat at Uhud. 

The hypocrites deteeted and reproyed, 

Death the common lot, even of apostles. 

Prayer for the believers, 

Exhortation to vie in gocd works and be 
patient.. 


CHAPTER VOL 


Stratu 'l-Anfal. 
The Chapter of the Spoils. 

Spoils belong to God and the Aposite. 

Who are the true believers ? 

Tha expedition of Muhammad against the 
caravan from Syria under Aba Bufyan. 

The miraculous victory at Badr, 

Address to the Makkans who, fearing an 
attack from Muhammad, took Sanetuary in 
the Ka‘bah, and prayed to God to decido 
between themselves and him. 

Exhortation te believe and avoid treachery, 

Plots against Muhammad frustrated by 
Divine interference. 

The revelation treated as old folks’ tales, 
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Rebuke of the idolaters for mocking the 
Muslims at prayer. 

‘ Offer of an amnesty to those who will be- 
ieve 

Exhortation to fight the infidels. 

Division of the spoils. 

Descriptien of the battle. 

The enamy made to seem few in the Mus. 
lim s eyes. while they seemed more numerous 
than they really were 

The mfidels forsaken by Satan, their 
leader, on the day of vaitle. 

Fate of the hypocrites, 

Warning from Pharach's fate. 

The infidels woo break their treaty. 

Treachery to be mot with the like. 

God will help the Prophet against the 
waitors. 

A few enduring believers shall congver a 
multitude of infidels. 

The Muslims are reproved for accepting 
ransom for the captives taken at Badr. 

The spoils are lawful. 

The Mubajirun who fled with Muhammad, 
und the lahabitants of alsMadinah who. gave 
him refuge, are to form ties of brotherhood. 


DaaPreR KLVI, 


} Stiratyu. Muhammad. 
The Chapter of Muhammad. 


Promise of reward to believers, 

Exhortation to deal severely with the 
enemy. 

Description of Paradise and of Hell. 

Reproof to some pretended believers and 
hypoerites whe heshtate to obey the command 
to make wer against the unbelievers. 

Their secret malice shall be revealed. 

Exhortation to believe. and to obey God 
and the Apostles, and sacrifice all for the 
faith. 
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Suratu ‘l-Jpma‘ah. 
The Chapter of the Congregation. 

God has sent the illiterate prophet. 

Tho Jews rebuked for unbeliet. 

Muslims are not to leave the congregation 
during divine service for the snke ef mer- 
chandise 

Cuarren V. 


Siratu 'l-Ma@idch. 
The Chapter of tho Table. 


Believers are to fulfil their compacts. 

Brute beasts, except those hereafter men- 
tioned, are lawful, but chase during the pil- 
grimage is unlawiul 

The rites and saerifices of the Pilgrimage 
are lawful. 

The Muslims are not to bear ill-will against 
the Quraish, who prevented them at Budai- 
biyah from making the Pilgrimage. 

Forbidden meats. 

The food of Jews and Christians is lawful 
to Muslims. 

So, too, their wornen, 
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Ablutions before prayess. 

i Rules for purification in cases of pollu- 
on. 

The Muslims are bidden to remember the 
oath of fealty (at ‘Aqabah), and how God 
made a similar covenant with the children of 
Israel, and chose twelve wardens. 

Mukemmad is warned egainst their trea- 
chery, as wel) as against the Christians. 

Refutation of the doctrine that Christ is 
God, and of the idea that the Jews and Chris- 
tians are the sons of God and His beloved. 

Muhamniad sent as a warner and herald of 
glad tidings. : 

Moses bade the children of Israe) invade 
the Holy Land, and they were punished for 
hesitating. 

Story of the two sons of Adam. 

The crow shows Cain how to bury the body 
of Abel, 

Gravity of homicide. 

Those who make war against God and His 
Afastle are not to receive quarter. 

Funishment for theft. 

Muhammad is to judge both Jews and 
Christians by the Qur’dn. in accordance with 
their own Seripturcs. but not according te 
their fusis. 

Or wonld they prefer to be judged accord- 
ing to the antust laws of the time of the 
pagan Arabs? 

The Muslims are not to take Jews and 
Christians for patrons. 

The hypocrites hesitate to join the be- 
lievers, 

They are threatened. 

Further appeals to the Jews and Chris- 
tians, 

Fate of those before them who were trans- 
formed for their sizis. 

The Jews veproved for saying that God’s 
hand is fettered. 

Some of them are mederate, but the greater 
part are misbelievers, 

The Prophet is bound to preach his mes- 
sape. 

Sabians, Jews, and Christians appealed to 
as believers, 

- Prophets of old were reyected. 

Against the worship of the Messiah and 
the dectrine of the Trinity. 

Jows aud idolaters are the most hostile to 
the Muslims, and the Christiana dre nearest 
in love ta them. 

Expiation for an inconsiderate oath. 

Wine and gambling forbidden. 

Game not to be hunted or eaten during pil- 
grimage. 

Expiation for violating this precept, 

Fish is lawfw) at this time. 

Rites of the Hajj to be observed, 

Believers must not ask about painful things 
till the whole Qur’an is revealed. 

Denuneistion of the superstitious praotices 
of the Pagan Arabs with re&pect to certain 
cattle. 

Witnesses required when a dying man 
makes his testament. 

The mission of Jesus. 

Tho miracles of the infancy. 
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The Apostles ask for a table from -heaven 
as a sign. : 

Jesus denies commanding men to worship 
him and his mother as gods. 


CuHarrer LIX. 
Suratu l-Hashr. 
The Chapter of Assembly. 
The chastisements of the Jews who would 
not helieve in the Qur’an. 
The divisions of the spoils. 
The treacherous conduct of the hypocrites. 


CHAPTER LY. 
Sitratu ‘n-Nisa’, 
The Chapter of Women. 

God creates and watches over man. 

Women’s dowries. 

Administration of the property of orphans 
and idiots. 

Distribution of property among tho heirs. 

Witnesses required to prove adultery. 

Believers are not to inherit women’s estates 
against their will. 

No ialse charge of adultery to be made 
with a view of keeping a woman’s dowry. 

Women whom it is unlawful te marry. 

Men ave superior to women. 

Punisament of refractory wives. 

Arbitration between man and wife. 

Duty towards parents, kinsmen. orphans. 
the poor, neighbours, &e. 

Almsgiving for appearance sake a crime. 

Believers must net pray whén drunk or 
polluted. 

Sand may be used for purification when 
water is not to be had. 

Charge against Jews of porverting the 
Seriptures and saying, ‘ Raina,” 

They are threatened with transformation. 
Wke those who broke the Sabbath. for their 
unbelief. 

Idolatry the unpardonable sin. 

Some who have Scripinres believe. 

Trusts to be paid back 

Quarrels +o be referred to..God and the 
e.postles only. 

The Apostle wii intercede for the be- 
lievers. 

Mukammad commanded to settle their dif- 
ferences, 

Believers to take precautions in sallying 
forth to battle. 

They are exhorted to fight, aud oremised 
Paradise if they fall. 

Obedience to the Prophet is obedience to 
God, 

Salutation to be returned. 

The hypocrites. 

Deserters are to be slain, unless thev have 
taken refuge with a tribe in league with the 
Muslims. 

Penalty for killing a believer hy mistake, 

Believers are not to plunder others on the 
mere pretence that they are infidels. 

Fate of the half-hearted Muslims who fell 
at Badr, 

Precavtions to be taken against an attack 
during prayers, 
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Exhortation to sincerity in supporting the 
faith. 

Rebuke to the pagan Arabs for their ido- 
latry and superstitious practices. 

Islam the best religion, being that of Abra- 
ham the Hanil. 

Laws respecting women and orphans. 

Equity and kindness recommended. 

Partiality to one wife rather than another 
reproved, , 

Fear of God inculeated. ‘ 

God does not parden the unstable in faith 
or the hypocrites. 

No middle course is allowea. 

The Jews were punished for demanding a 
hook from heaven. 

Of old they asked Moses to show them 
(xod openly, and were pushed. 

They are reproached for breaking +eir 
covenant with God, for calumniating Mary, 
and for pretending that they killed Jesns. 
whereas they only killed his similitude, for 
God took him to Himself. 

Certaiv lawfnl foods forbidden the Zews 
for their injustice and usury.. 

Muhammad is inspired in the same manner 
as the other apostles and prophets. 

Jesus is oniy an apostle of God and His 
Word, and @ spirit from Him. 

Doctrine of the Trinity denonneed. 

God has not begotten a son. 

The law of inheritance in the case of re- 
moté kinship. 

CHAPTER LVI. 
Stratu ’l-Mujadilah. 
The Ghapter of the Disputer. 

Abolition of the idolatrous custom oul 
divoreing women with the formula, “ Thon 
art to-me as my mother's back.” 

God's omniscience and omnipresence. 

He knows the secret plottings of the dis- 
affected. 

Disconrse on the duties of true believers. 

Denunciation of those who oppose the 
Apostle. 


Crarter LXV. 
Stirate ’t-Talag. 
The Chapter of Divorce. 
The laws of divorce. 
The Arabs are admonished by the fate of 
former nations to believe in God. 
The seven stories of heaven and earth, 


CHaprerR LXIl. 
Siratu 'l-Munafigin. 
The Chapter of the Hypocrites. 


The treacherous designs of the hypocrites 
revealed, 


Cuarter XXIV. 
Stiratu ‘n- Nir. 
The Chapter of Light. 
(This chapter deals with the accusation of 
unchastity against ‘Ayishah.) 
Punishment of the whore and the whove- 
mongor. 
Witnesses required in the case of an impnu- 
tation of unchastity to a wife, 
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. Vindication of ‘Ayishah’s character and 
dentnciation of the avcusera. 

Scandalmongers rebuked and threatened 
with punishment at the Last Day. 

Believers are not to enter other persons’ 
houses without permission, or in the absence 
of the owners. 

Chastity and modest deportment enjoined, 
particularly upon womer. 

Those by whom women may be seen un- 
veiled. 

Slaves to be allowed to purchase their 
freedom. , 


Slave-girls not to be compelled to prostitute’ 


themselves. 

God the Light of the Heavens.. 

Nothing keeps the believers from the ser- 
vice of God, but tho unbeliever’s works are 
like thé mirage on a plain, or like darkness 
on a deep sea. : 

All nature is subject to God’s control. 

Reproof to a sect who would not accept the 
Prophet’s arbitration. 

Actual’ obedience required rather 
=n ‘oath that they will be obedient. 

Belief in the unity of God, steadfastness in 
prayer, and the giving of alms enjoined. 

Slaves and children not to be admitted into 


than 


an apartment without asking permission, when 


the occupant is likely to be undressed. 

Kules for the social intercourse of women 
past child-bearing, and of the blind, lame, or 
siok. | : 

Peisons in whose houses it is lawful to eat 
food. 

Salntations. to- be exchanged on entering 
nouses. 

Behaviour of the Muslims towards. the 
Apostle. 

He is to be moré respectfully addressed 
than other people. 

CruapTrer XXXIIT. 
Stratu lsAhzao. 
The Chapter of the Confederates. 

Muhammad .is warned. against the hypo- 
crites. 

Wives divorced by the formula, “Thon art 
nenceforth to me like my mother’s back,” 
are not to be considered as real mothers, and 
as auch regarded as unlawiul. 
® Neither are adopted sons to be looked 
‘upon as real sons. 

The real ties of kinship and consanguinity 
are to supersede the tie of sworn brother- 
hood. 

izod’s covenant with the Prophet. 

Miraculous interference in fayour of the 
Muslims: when besieged by the confederate 
army at al-Madinah. 

Conduct of the hypocrites on the occasion. 

Departure of the invaders. 

Siege and defeat of the Bani Quraigah 
Jews. 

The men are executed, 

Their-women and children are sold into 
slavery and their property confiscated. 

Laws for the Prophet’s wives. 

They are to be discreet and avoid ostenta- 
tion.. 
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Encouragement to the good and true be- 
lievers of either sex. : 
Vindieation of Muhammad’s conduct in 
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_marrying Zainab, the divorced wife of his 


freed man and adopted son Zaid (who is men- 
tioned by name), 

No term need be observed in the case of 
women divorced before cohabitation. 

Peculiar privileges granted to Mnhammad 
in the matter of women. 

Limitation of his licence to take wives. 

Muslims are not to enter the Prophet’s 
house without permission. 

After, they are to retire without inconve- 
niencing him by familiar diséourse. 

Are to be very modest in their demeanour: 
to his wives. 

_Are not to marry any of his wives. after 


Those relations who are permitted to see 
them unveiled. 3 

God and His angels bless the Prophet. 

‘Slander of misbelievers will be punished. . 

The women are tc dress modesily. 

Warning to the hypocrites and disaffected. 
at al-Madinah, 

The fate of the infidels at the Last Judg- 
ment. 
_ Man alone of ail creation undertook the 
responsibility of faith. 

Caarter LYO. 
Stiratu 'l-Hadid.. 
The Uhapter of Iron. 

God the controller of all nature. 

Exhortation to embrace Islim. 

Those who do so before the taking of Mak- 
kah are to have the precedence. 

Discormfiture of the hypocrites and unbe- 
levers at the Last Day. 

The powers vouchsafed to former apostles. 


Carter LXL 
Straits ’s-Saff 
The Chapter of thé Ranks. 
Believers are hidden to keep their word 
and to fight for the faith. 

Moses was disobeyed by his:people. 
Jesns prophesied the coraing of Ahmad. 
The Christians rebuked. ¢ 


Caartrer XLVI. 


Stratu'l-Fath, 
The Cvapter of Victory. 

Announcement of a victory. 

God comforts the believers and pumsios 
the hypocrites and idolaters. 

The oath of featiy. 

The cowardice and excuses of the desert 
Arabs, 

Those left behind wish to share the spoil 
gained at Khaibar. 

The incapacitated alone are to be excused. 

The oath of fealty at the tree. 

God prevented a collision between the 
Makkans and the Muslims, when the latter 
were prohibited from making the pilgrimage. 

Prophecy of the pilgrimage to be come 
pleted the next year. 
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Cuarrun LX. 
Straru 'l-Mumtakinah. 
The Chapter of the Tried, 

Exhortations to the Muslims not to treat 
secretly with the Quraish. 

Abraham’s example. 

Other idolaters who have not borne arms 
against them may be made friends of. 

Women who desert from the infidels are to 
be tried before being received into Islam. 

If they are really believers, they are, zpso 
facto, divorced. 

The husbands are tu be recompensed to 
the amount of the women’s dowries. 

Cuarter LXVL 
Suratu ’t-Takrim. 
The Chapter of Prohibition. 

The Prophet is relieved from a vow he had 
made to please his wives. 

The jealousies in his haram occasioned by 
his intrigué with the Coptic slave-girl, Mary. 

Exhortation to hostilities against the in- 
fidels. 

The example of the disobedient wives of 
Noah and Lot. 

And of the good wife of Pharaoh. 

And of the Virgin Mary. 

Cuarter, IX. 
Stratu ’t-Taubah 
The Chapter of Repentance. 
(This chapter is without the initial formula, 
“In the name of the Merciful,” &.) 

An immunity for four months proclaimed 
to such of the idolaters as have made a 
league with the Prophet, but they are to be 
killed wherever fourd when the sacred 
months have expired. 

An idolater seeking refuge is to be helped, 
2 Rae that he may hear the word of 

od. 

None are to be included in the immunity 
but those with whom the league was made 
at the Sacred Mosque. 

They are not to be trusted. 

Exzhortation to fight against the Makkans. 

ideleters may not repair to the mosques of 


Reproof to al-‘Abbaa, the Prophet's uncle, 
who, while refusing to believe, claimed to 
have done enough in supplying water to the 
pilgrims ard in making the pilgrimage him- 
self. 

Craprtzr XLIX. 
Stratu 7l-Hujurai, 
The Chapter of the Inner Chambers. 

Rebuke to some of the Muslims who had 
presumed too much in the presence of the 
Apostle, and of the others who had called 
out rudely to him. 

Also of a mar who had nearly induced 
Muhammad to attack a tribe who were still 
ohodient. 

Of certain Muslims who contended to- 
gether. 

Of others who use epithets of abuse against 
each othor. 

Who entertain unfounded suspicions. 
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Exhortation to obedience and reproof of 
the hypocrites. 

The Muhajirin are to hold the first rank. 

Infidels are not to be taken for patrons. 
even when they are fathers or brothers. 

Religion is to be preferred to ties of kin- 
ship. 

The victory of Hunain. 

The idolaters are not to be allowed to 
enter the Sacred Mosque at Makkah another 

ear. 
f The infidels are to be attacked. 

The Jews denounced for saying that Ezra 
is the son of God, 

The assumption of the title Rabbi re- 
proved, 3 

Diatribe against Jewish doctors and Chris- 
tian monks. 

Of the sacred months and the «in of defer- 
ring them. : 

Exhortation to the Muslims to march forth 
to batile. 

Allusions io the escape of Muhammad and 
Abi Bakr from Makkah, and their conceal- 
ment ih a cave. 

Rebuke to those who seek to be excused 
from fighting and to those who sought to 
excite sedition in the Muslim ranks. 

iseproof to the hypocrites and half-hearted 
and to those who found fault with the Pro- 
phet for his use of the alms (zakdt). 

Proper destination of the alms. 

Hypocrites and renegades denounced. 

They are warned by .the example. of the 
people of old who rejeeted the Prophets. 

Rewards promised to the true believers. 

Continned denunciation of the hypocrites 
and of those whe held back from the fight.. 

Mcharomad is not to pray at the grave of 
any one ci them who dies. 

Their seeming prosperity is not to deceive 
him. 

Uappiness in store for the Apostle, the be- 
lievers, and the Mubajiran. 

Those who may lawfally be excused mili- 
tuly service. 

The desert Arabs are among the worst of 
the bypocrites, though some believe. 

Some people of al-Madinah also denounced 
as hypocrites. 

Others have sinned but confessed. 

Others wait for God’s pleasure. 

Lenunciation of some who had set up a 
mosque from motives of: political opposition. 

Muhammad is not to sanction this mosque, 
but rather to use that of Quba’, founded by 
him while on his way from Makkah to al- 
Madinah during the Flight. 

God has bought the persons and wealth of 
the believers ut the price of Paradise. 

‘The Prophet and the believers must not 
ask forgiveness for the idolaters, however 
near of kin. 

Abraham only asked pardon for his idola- 
trous father in fulfilment of a promise. + 

The three Ansars who refused to accom- 
pany Muhammad to Tabik are forgiven. 

The people of al-Madinah and the neigh- 


bouring Arabs blamed for holding back on 
the occasion. 
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All sacrifices for the sake of the religion 
are counted to them 

Exhortation to fight. rigorously against the 
infidels. 

Reproof to thoes who receive the revela- 
tion suspiciously. 

God will Hane by his Apostle. 


Vi—Sources of the Qur'an. 


Mnhammadanism owes more to Judaism 
(see a book by M. Geiger, entitled, Was hat 
Muhammed aus dem Judenihume aufgenommen, 
in which that learned Jew has traced all the 
leading features of Islam to Talmudic sources; 
also Literary Remuins of Emanuel Deutsch, 
Essay on Islam; also article on soDAIsM in 
the present work) than it does to either 
Christianity or Sabeanism, for it is simply 
Talmudic Judaism adapted to Arabia, plus 
the Apostleship of Jesus and Muhammad; and 
wherever Muhammad doparts from the mono- 
theistic principles 9f Judaism, as iu the ido- 
latrous practices of the Pilgrimage to the 
Ka‘bah, it is evident that it is done as a 
necessary concession to the national feelings 
and sympathies of the people of Arabia, and 
it is absolutely impersible for Muhammadan 
divines to reconcile the idolatroua rites of the 
Ka‘bah with that simple monotheism which it 
was evidently Muhammad’s intention to esta- 
blish in Arabia. 

“The sources (says Mr. Rodwell) whence 
Mohammad derived the materials of his 
Koran, are, over and above the more poetical 
parts whieh ars his own creation, the legends 
of his time and country, Jewish traditions 


based upon the Talmud, and the Christian - 


traditions of Arabia ond of S. Syria. At a 
later period of. his career, no one would ven- 
ture to doubt the divine origin of kis whale 
book. But at its commencement the case 
was difjerent. The people of Mecca spoke 
openly and tauntingly of ic as the work of_a 
pdet, aga collection of antiquated or fabulous 
legends, or as palpable sorcery. They ac- 
eused him of having confederates, and sven 
specified foreignere who had been his coad- 
jutors. Such were Salman the Persian (Sal- 
man 2]-Farisi), to whom he may have owed 
the descriptions of heaven and boll, which 
are analogous to those of the “endavesta ; 
and the Christian monk Sergius, or, as the 
Mobammadans term him, Boheira (Suhai- 
rah). From the latter, aad perhaps from 
other Christians, especiaily slaves natura- 
lized at Mecen, Muhammad obtained access 
to tle teaching of the Apocryphal Gospels, 
and to many popular traditions of which 
those gospels are the concrate expression. 
His wife Chadijah (Khadijah), as well as aer 
cousin Waraka (Waraqab). a raputed convert 
to ,Christianity, and Mubammad’s intimate 
friend, are said to have been well acquainted 
with the doctrines and sz-red books, both of 
Jews and Christiane. And not only were 
several Arab tribes in the neighbourhood of 
Mecca converts to ‘he Caristian faith. but on 
two occasions Muhamriad had travelled with 
his incle Abu Talib, as far as Bostra, where 
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he must have had opportnnities of learning 
the general outlines of Oriental Christ an doc- 
trine, and perhaps of witnessing the cereno- 


nial of their worship. 
+ * » * * 
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“It has been supposed that Muhammad. 
derived many of his notions concerning Obris- 
tianity from Gnosticiem and that it is to the 
numerous Gnostic sects the Koran alludes 
when it reproaches the Christians with Having 
‘split up their religion into parties,’ But for 
Muhammad thus to have confounded Gnos- 
ticism with Ohristianity itself, its prevalence 
in Arabia must have been far more auiversal 
than we have reason to believe that it really 
was, in fact, we have no historical autho- 
rity for supposing that the doctrines of these 
heretics wero taught or professed in Arabis 
at all. It is certain, on the other hand, that 
the Basilidans, Valeéntinians, and other Gnos- 
tic sects had either died out, or been reab- 
sorbed into the Orthodcx Church, towarda 
the middle of the fifth century, and had dis- 
appeared from Hgypt before the sixth. I 
remains possible, however, that the Gnostic 
doctrine concerning the Grucifixion may have 
been adopted by Muhammad as likely to re- 
concile the Jews to Islam, aga religion em- 
bracing both Judajsm and Christianity, if 
they might believe that Jesus had not beon 
put to death, and thus find the stumbling 
block of the Atonement removed out of Lhoir 
path. The Jews would, in this case, have 
LapeM been caliéd upon to believe in Jesus 
as a, divinely born and inspired teacher, who, 
like the patriarch Enoch, or ths prophet 
Blijah, had beex miraculously taken from the 
earth, But, in all other respects, the sober 
and matter-of-fact statements of the Koran, 
relative to the faraily and history of Jesus, 
are opposed to the wild and fantastic doc- 
trines.of Gnostic emanations, and especially to 
the mauner in which they supposed Jesus, at 
his baptism, to have beer brought into unien 
with a higher nature. It is more clear that 
Mubsmmad borrowed in several points from 
the doctrines of the Ebionites, Kasenes, and 
Sabeites. Epiphanius deseribes the notions 
of the Ebionites of Nabathwa, Moabites, and 
Basanites, with regard to Adam Jesus, almost 
in the very words of Sura iti. 52. He teils us 
that lhe observed circumcision, were opposed 
to celibacy, forbade turning to the sunrise, but 
enjoined Jerusalem as their Kebla (Qiblsh), (as 
did Muhanzuad during twelve years), that 
they prescribed (as did the Sabeites) wash- 
ings, very similar to these enjoined in the 
Koran, and allowed oaths (by certain natural 
objects, as clouds, signs of the Zodiac, oil, the 
winds, ete.), which also we find adopted 
therein. These poiata of contact with Isiam, 
knowing as wo do Mubammad’s eclecticism, 
can hardly be accidental. 

“ We have no evidence that Muhammad had 
access to the Christian scriptures, though it 
is just possible that fragmonts of the Old or 
New Testament may have reached him 
thaongh Chadijan or Waraka, or other Mec- 
ean Christians, possessing MSS. of our sacred 
yolume. There is but one dirsct quotation 
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(Sura xxi. 105) in the whele Korin from the 
Scriptures ; and though there are a few pas- 
sages, as where olms, are said to be -given to 
be scen of mey and as, none forgiveth sins butt 
God only, which might seem to be identical 
with texts of the New Testament, yet this 
similarity is probably merely accidentai. It is, 
however, curious to compare such passages 
as Deut. xxvi. 14, 17, and 1 Peter v. 2, with 
Sura xxiv. 50, and Sura x. 73—Johbn vii. 15, 
with the ‘dlterate’ prophet—Matt. xxiv. 36, 
and John xii. 27, with the use of the word 
hour, a8 meaning any judgment or crisis, and 
the fast Judgment—the varee of the Son of God 
which the dead are to hear, with the exter- 
minating or awakening ery of Gabriel, ete. 
The passages of this kind, with which,-the 
Korfn abounds, result from Muhammad’s 
general acquaintance with scriptural phrase- 
ology, partly through the popular legends, 
partly from personal intercourse with Jews 
and Christians. And we may be quite cer- 
tain that, whatever materials Muhammad 
may have derived frum our Scriptures, 
directly or indirectly, were carefully recast. 
“Tt should also be borne in mind that we 
have nu clear traces of the existence of 
Arabic versions of the Old or New Testament 
previous to the time of Muhammad. The 
passage of St. Jeorome—‘ Hee autem translatio 
nullum de veteribus sequitur interpretem ; sed 
ex ipso Hebraico, Arabzcoque sermone. et inter- 
dum Syro, nane verba, nunc sensum, unne 
simu] utrumque resonabit’ (Prol. Gal.), ob- 
viously does not refer to versions, but to 
zdiom. The earliest Ar. version of the Old 
Testament of which we have any knowledge 
18 that of R. Saadias Gaon. a.p. 900: and the 
oldest Ar. version of the New Testament is 
that published by Erpenins in 1616, and 
transcribed ‘in the T'hobais, in the year 1271, 
by a Coptic bishop, from a copy made by a 
person whose name is known, but whose date 
is uncertain, Michaelis thinks that the 
Arabic versions of the New Testament wore 
made between tho Saracen conquests in the 
seventh century, and the- Crusades in the 
eleventh century—an opinion in which he 
follows, or coincides with, Walton (Prol. in 
Polygi. § xiv.), who remarks—‘ Plane constat 
versionem Arabicam apud eas (ecclesias ori- 
entales) factam esse postquam lingua Arabica 
per Victorias et religioneom Muhammedanicam 
per Oriontem propagata fuerat, et in multis 
locis facta esset vernacula.’ If, indeed, in 
these comparatively late versions, the general 
phraseology, especially in the histories com- 
mon to the Scriptures and to the Koran, bore 
any similarity to each other, and if the or- 
thography of the proper names had been the 
same in each, it might have been fair to 
suppose that such versions had been made, 
more or less, upon the basis of others, which, 
theugh now lost, existed in the-ages prior to 
Muhammad, and influenced, if they did not 
directly form, his sources of information. 
But this does not appear to be the case. The 
phraseology of our existing versions is not 
that of the Koran, and the versions as a 
whole appear to, have been made from the 
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Septuagint, the Vulgate, Syriac, Coptic, and 
Greek; Tischendorf, indeed, says that the 
four Gospels originem mixtam habere videntur ; 
but the internal evidenee is clearly in favour 
of the Greek origin of the Arabic Gospels. 
This can be seen in part even from the order 
of the words, which was retained, like that-of 
the Greek, so far as possible, even in such 
constructions and transpositions of words as 
violate the rules of Arabic Syntax. 

“From the Arab Jews, Muhammad would 
be enabled to derive an abundant though 
distorted knowledge of the Scripture histories. 
Tho secrecy in which he received his instrac- 
tions from them and from his Christian infor- 
mants, enabled him boldly to declare to the 
ignorant pagan Meceans that God had _ re- 
vealed those Biblical histories to him. But 
there can be no doubt, from the coustant 
identity between the Talmudic perversions of 
Scripture histories and the statements of the 
Koran, that the Rabbis of Hojaz communi- 
cated their legends to Muhammad. An@ it 
should be remembered that the Talmud was 
completed a century previous to the era of 
Mubammad, and cannot fail to have exten- 
sively influenced the religious creed of all the- 
Jews of the Arabian peninsula. In one pas- 
sage, Muhammad speaks of an_ individual 
Jew—perhaps some one of note among his 
professed followers, as @ wtiness to his mis- 
sion; and there can be no doubt that his 
relations with the Jews were, at one time, 
those of friendship and intimacy, when we 
find him speaking of their recognizing him 
as they do their own children, and blaming 
their most colloquia] expressions. Ii is im- 
possible, however, for us at this distance of 
time to penetrate the mystery in which this 
subject is invelved. Yet certain it is, that, 
although their testimony against Muhammad 
was speedily silenced, the Koreish knew 
enough of his private history to disbelieve 
and to disprove his pretensiuns of being the 
recipient of a divine revelation, and to acctise 
him of writing from the dictation of teachers 
morning and evening. And it is equally cer- 
tain that all the information reseived by 
Muhammad was embellished and recast in 
his own mind and with his own words. There 
is a unity of thought, a directness and sim- 
plicity of purpose, a peculiar and Inboured 
style, a uniformity of diction, coupled with a 
certain deficiency of imaginative power, which 
indicate that the ayats (signs or verses) of the 
Koran are the product of a single mind. The 
longer narratives were, probably, elaborated 
in his leisuro hours, while the shorter verses, 
each proclaiming to be a sign or miracle, were 
promulgated as oecasion required them. And, 
whatever Muhammad may himself profess in 
the Koran as to his iguorance even of reading 
and writing, and however strongly modern 
Muhammadans may insist upon tho same 
peint—an assertion, by the way, contradicted 
by many good authors—there can be no doubt 
that to assimilete and work up his materials, 
to fashion them into elaborate Suras, and to 
fit them for public recital, must have been a 
work requiring wach time, study, and medi- 
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tation, and presumes a far greater degree of 
general culture than any orthedox Muslim 
will be disposed to admit.” * (The Preface to 
Rodwell’s El-Kora&n, p. xvi. et. seg.) 


VI.—The Recital and Reading of the Qur'an. 

Tilawah (8,90) ,» or “the recital of the 
Qur’4n,” has. been developed into a scienée 
known as Llmu 'l-Tajwid (a gel ), whieh 
includes a knowledge of the peculiarities of 
the spelling of many words in the Qur'in: of 
the gira'at (wists), or various readings: of 
the ejaculations, responses, and prayers to be 
said at the close of appointed passages; of 
thevarious divisions, punctuations, and mar- 
ginal instructions ; of the proper pronunciation 
of the Arabic words; and of the cerrect into- 
nation of different passages. 

The reading or vecital of the Qur'an shouid 
commence with legal ablution and prayer. 
The usual prayer is, “I seek protection from 
God against the cursed Satan!” which is fol- 
loved by the invocation. “In the name of God 
the Mereiful, the Compassionate !” 

Tho mosque is considered the most suitable 
of all places in whick to road the Qur’an, and 
the most auspicious days of the week are 
Friday, Monday, and Thursday.. The ordi- 
nary time allowed for reading the Qur'an 
through is forty days, although by reciting a 
juz’ or siparah daily, it can be done in thirty 
days, which is said to have been ihe custom 
of the Prophet. Some read it through by 
manzils, or stages, of which there aro. seven, 
which is done in a week. On no account 
should it be read through in less than three 
days, for which there is a three-fold division. 
known in Persian as the Khatam-i-Manzil-t- 
Fil, the initial letters of each portion (4) , 3) 
forming the word fil. 

Ujaculations, or responses, are nade at 
certain places. For example, at the end of 
the Siiratn ’i-Fatikah (i.) and of the Stiratu ‘l- 
Baqarah (ii.), say, “Amen!” At the ond of 
the Siraiu Bani [sva’il («vii.), say, ‘God is 
great!” After the last verse of the Sirain 
‘I-Qiyamab (ixxv.), say, “Is He not powerfnl 
enough te raise the dead?. Say, Yes, for He 
ig my Lord Most High!” At the end of the 
Stratu ‘]-Mulk (xvii), say, ‘God brings it 
(clear water) to us and He is Lord of all the 
Worlds!” 

: In addition to responses to be made after 
each Sirah, or Chapter, there are certain eja- 
culations to be made after certain verses, for 
example, after the sixteenth verse of the 
third Sirah, *Thero is no God but, He, the 
Mighty, the Wise!” say, “I am a witness to 
this!” 

There are fourteen verses hnown as the 
Ayatu ’s-Sajdah, after which a prostration is 
made. They are Siravs vii. 205; xiii, 16; 
xvi. 51; vii. 109; xix. 59; xxii. 19; xxv. 61; 
KXVii. 26; xxxii. 155 xxxvili. 24: xli.. 33; 
iii, 62; Ixxxiv. 20; xevi. 18. 

There aro vumerous instractions yi 
to pronunciation, and there have arisen seven 


ven as. | 
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those of the Qurra’u ’s-Sab‘ak, or “seven 
vearers (for a list of these readers, sev Qart). 
it is considered quite lawful to recite the 
Qur’an according to the pronunciation esta- 
blished by any one of these seven worthies. 

There are many marks and symbols on 
the margin of an Arabie Qur'an. Mv. Sell, 
in his Im ¢ Tajwid, gives them im detail. 
(lim i Tajwid, Keys & Uo., Madras, 1852,) 
The symbol for full stop is 0, when the 
reader should take hreath The word dS. 
is written when a slight panse is made, bat 
no breath taken. There are also signs which 
are known as waqf, or pause They were 
origiually of five kinds, but many more have 
been added in modern times. They are dis- 
tinguished by letters and words. [wagr.] 

There are twenty-nine Sirahs of the Qur’an 
which begin with certain letters of the alpha- 
bet. These letters, the learned say, have 
some profound meaning, known only to the 
Prophet himgelf, although it seems probable 
that they are simply marks recorded by the 
amarmensis. . 

(1) Six Sitrahs begin with the letters Ais, 
Lam, Mim. _,,\ ALM, viz. Sirahs al-Baqa- 
rah (ii.), Alu ‘Imran (iii.), al--Ankabit (xxix.), 
al-Rim (xxx.), Luqman (xxi.), as-Sajdah 
(xxxii.). Golius thinks that they probably 
stand for Amr h-Muhammad, At the com- 
mand of Muhammad,” and to have . been 
written by the amanuensis, Jalalu ‘d-din as- 
Suyiiti says that Ibn ‘Abbas said that they 
stood for And ‘Wlahu a‘limu, “1, God, know” 
(that this is true). Al-Baizawi thinks -A 
stands for “ Allah,” L for “ Gabriel,” and Jd 
for “ Muhammad.” Mr. Sale gives the mean- 
ing us ANahu Latifun Majidun, “God is gra- 
cious and exalted”: others have suggested 
Alléhu t-Muhammad, “ God to Muhammad.” 
But the general belief is that the letters hayé 
a hidden meaning. 

(2) At the commencement of Siratu ’I- 
A‘raf (vii.), there is Auf, Lam, Mim, Sad. 
esl ALAS, which may mean: A, “Ana”; 
f,* ANah”; W,* Rahman”: S, “Samad”; 
te. Tam God, the Merciful, the Eternal.” 

(3) The Stratn r-Ra‘d (xiii) begins with 
the letters Alif, Lam, Mim, Rad. Fed ALAMER, 
which al-Baizawi takes-to mean, A, “ Ana”; 
Ji, * ANana”; M, © Adimu”; A, “ Ara,” “1. 
God, both know and see.” 

(4) Five Sirahs begin with Alif, Lam, Ra. 

\ 4A, which some understand to mean 
Amara ji’ Rabbi, * My Lord hath said to me,” 
or And Uldhu ara,-‘1I, God, see.” These 
Siirahs are Yiinus (x.), Hid (si), Yasuf (zil.), 
Ibrahim (xiv.), al-Hijr (xv.). 

5) Tho Siratu Maryam (xix.) begins with 
the letters Kaif, Hd, Ya,‘Ain, Sad. , procs 
KA Y‘AS, which Ibn ‘Abbas says stand for 
five attributes of the Almighty: Karz. 
** Gracious”: Hadi, * Guide”; Hekim (taking 
the middle letter), « Wise”; “Adim, “Learned”; 
Sadiq, « Righteous.” 

(6) The Stiratu TH (xx.), as its titie im- 
plies, begins with the letters 2a Ha bub, 
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“Pure”: Hadi, “ Guide”; being attributes 
of God. 

(7) Six Sirahs commence with the letters 
Ha Mim pp, HM, namely, Sirahs al-Mu’min 
(sl), Fussilat (xli.), az-Zukhbraf (xtiii.), ad- 
Dukhan (zliv.), al-Jasiyah (alv.), al-Ahgaf 
(xlvi.).. Ibn ‘Abbas says thoy indicate the 
attribute Rahman,“ Morciful.” . : 

(8) The Siratu ’sh-Shiira (xlii.) begins with 
Ha Mim ‘Ain Sin Qaf. HM‘ASQ, 
which Muhammad -ibn Ka‘b understood to 
mean H for Rahman, “Merciful”; Jf for 
Rahim, “ Gracious ”; “A, ‘Alim, “Learned” ; 
S, Quddis,“ Holy”; Q, Qahhar, “ Deminant”; 
being attributes of God. aig 

(9) The Siratu ¥S (xxxvi.), as its title im- 
plies, begins with the letters Ya Sin (wg, 
which is supposed to stand for Ya insan, 
“OQ man!” 

(10) The Stratu $ («xxviii.), as its title 
signifies, begins with the letter Sad WP» 
which some say means Sidq, “‘Trnth.” 

(11) The Siratu Q (.), as its name implies, 
begins with the letter Qaf which Jalala 
’a-Din as-Suyati says stands for Qddir, 
“ Powerful,” an attribute of God. (Others 
think it means the mountain of Qai. 

(12) The Saratu I-Neml (xxvii.) begins 
with the letters 7a@ Sin qb; which Muham- 
mad ibn Ka‘b says stand for Zu’t-taul, “ Most 
Powerful,” and Quddus, “Holy,” being attri- 
butes of the Almighty.” 

(13) Two Siirshs, namely asb-Shu‘ara’ 
(xxvi.), and al-Qasag (xxviii.), begin with Ta 
Sin Mim , Which supplies the addition of 
the attribute Rehman, “ Merciful,” to those 
of the former section, indicated by T'S, 

(14) The Strata I-Qalam (ixviii.) begins 
with Niin, «y N, which some say stands for 
an ink-horn, others for a fish, and some-for 
the attribute of Nir, or “ Light.” 


ViL—The Interpretation of the Qur'an. 
‘Tlnu 'l-O stil CJyo3t pic), or the Kxegésis 


of the Qur’an, is a very important science, 
and is used by the Muslin divine to explain 
away many apparent or real contradictions. 
The most authoritative works on the ‘J/mu ‘t- 
Usul of the Qur'an, are Mandru’l-Usil and 
its commentary, the Niru Anwar, and 
as-Suyiti’s Ityan (ed. by Sprenger). The 
various laws of interpretation laid down in 
these books are very complicated, requiring 
the most careful study. We have only space 
for a mere outline of the system.. 

The words (aifaz) of the Qur’in are of 
four classe: A/utss, ‘Amm, Mushtarak, and 
Mwvawwai. 

(1) Khass, Words used in a special sense, 
This speciality of sense is of three kinds: 
Khususu ‘tjins, Speciality of gonus, ®.g. man- 
kind; Khususu ’n-nau‘, Speciality of species, 
eg. 9 man; khugiisu 'l-taxn, Speciality of an 
individual, e.g. Muhammad. 

(2) ‘Amm, Collective or common, which 
embrace many individuais or things,e.g. pedple. 

(8) Mushtarak, Coraplex words which nave 
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several significations ; ¢.g. ‘ain, a word which 
signifies an Eye, a Fountain. the Knee, or the 
Sun. 

(4.) Mu’awwal, words which have several 
significations, all of which are possible, and 
80 @ special explanation is required. For 
example, Sirah cviii. 2; reads thus in Sale’s 
translation, “ Wherefore pray unto the Lord 
and slay (the vittims).”. The word trans- 
lated “slay” is in Arabic inhar, from the root 
nahr, which has several meanings. The fol- 
lowers of the great Legist, Abi Hanifah, 
render it “sacrifice,” and add the words 
(the “ victims ”}. The followers of Ibn Ash- 
Shafi‘l gay if means * placing the bands on 

the breast iz prayer.” 

Il. The Sentences (‘Thérak) of the Qur'an 
are either Zahir or Khafi, «,e. either Obvious 
or Hidden. 

Obvious sentences are of four classes :-— 
Zahir, Nass, Mufasesar, Muhkam. 

(1.) Zahir.—Those sentences, the meaning 
of which is Gbvtous or clear, without any 
assistance from the context (garinah). 

(2.) Nass. a word commonly used for a 
text of the Qur’an, but in its technical mean- 
ing here expressing what is-meant by e sen- 
tence, the meaning of which is made clear by 
some word which occurs init. The following 
sentence illustrates both Zahir and Nags : 
“Take in marriage of such other women as 
please you, two, three, four.” This sentence 
is Zahir, because marriage is here declared 
lawful; itis Nass, because the words “ one, 
two, three, four,” which occur in the sen- 
tence, show the unlawfulness of having more 
than four wives. 

(3.) dfufasser, or explained. A sentence 
which needs some word in it to explain it and 
make it clear. Thus: “ And the angels 
prostrated themselves, all of them with one 
accord, save Iblis (Satan).” Here the words 
save Iblis” show that he did not prostrate 
himeelf. This kind of sentencs msy be abre- 
gated. 

(4.) Bluhkam, or perspicneus. A sentence 
as to the meaning of which there can be no 
doubt, and which cannot be controvertad, 
thus: “ Ged knoweth all things,” This kind 
of sentence cannot be abrogated. To act on 
such sentences without departing from the 
literal sense is the highest degree of obedi- 
ence.to God’s command, 

The difference between these sentences is 
seen when there is a real or apparent con- 
tradiction between them. If such should 
occur, the first must give place to the second, 
and sq.on. Thus Muhkeam cannot be abro- 
gated or changed by any of the preceding, or 
Mufassar by Naas, &e. 

Hidden sentences are either Khafi, Mushkil, 
Mujmal, or Mutashabth. 

(1!) Khaji.—Sentences in which other per- 
sons or things are hidden beneath the piain 
meaning of a word or expression contained 
therein: e.g. Siiratn 1-Ma'idah (¥.), 42, “As 
for a thief whether male or female cut yo off 
their hands in recompense for their doings.’ 
In this sentence the word siérig,-« thief,” 3 
understood to have hidden beneath its litetal 
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rs. 

(2.) Mushkil.—Sentences which are am- 
biguous; eg. Siratu ’d-Dahr (lxxvi.), 15, 
“And (their scene shall go round 
about them with vessels of silver and goblets. 
The bottles shall be bottles of silver.” The 
difficulty here is that bottles are not made 
of silver, but of glass. The commentators 
say, however, that glass is dull in colonr, 
though it has some lustre, whilst silver is 
white, and not so bright as glass. Now it 
may be, that the bottles of Paradise will be 
like glass bottles as regards their lustre, and 
like silver as regards their colour. But 
anyhow, it is very difficult to ascertain the 
meaning. 

(8.) dfujmal—Sentences which may have 
@ variety of interpretations, owing to the 
words in them being capable of several 
meanings; in that case the meaning which 
is given to the sentence in the Traditions 
relating to it should be acted on and ac- 
cepted; ox which may contain some very 
rare word, and thus its meaning may he 
doubtful, as: “Man traly is by creation 
hasty” (Sirah lxx. 19). In this verse the 
word halu, “hasty,” occurs. It is very 
rarely used, and had it not been for the 
following words, “ when evil toucheth him, 
be is full of complaint; but when gocd be- 
falleth him, he becometh niggardly,” its 
meaning would not have been at all easy to 
understand. 

The following is an iilustration of the first 
kind of Mujmal sentences : “ Stand for prayer 
(salut) and give alms (zakat).” Both salat 
und zakat are “ Mushtarak” words. The 
people, therefore, did not understand this 
yerse, so they applied to Muhammad for an 
explanation. He explained to them that 
satat might mean the ritual of public prayer, 
standing to say the words “God is great,” 
or standing to repeat a few verses of the 
Qur’a4n; or it might mean private prayer. 
The primitive meaning of zabat is “ growing.” 
The Prophet, however, fixed the meaning 
here to that of “ almsgiving,” and said, “Give 
ef your substance one-fortieth part.” 

(4.) Mutashabth.—Iniricate sentences, or 
expressions, the exact meaning of which it 
is impossible for mar to ascertain until the 
day of resurrection, but which was known 
to the Prophet: eg, the letters Alif, Lam, 
Mim (A. L. M.); Alif, Lam, Ra’ (A. L. R.); 
Alif, Lam, Mim, Ra’ (A. L. M. R.), &¢., at 
the commencement of different Siirahs or 
chapters. Also Siratu ‘l-Mulk (lxvii.) 1, 
**In whose hand is the Kingdom,” 7.e. God’s 
hand (Arabic, yad); and Siratu TH (xx.), 
“He is most merciful and sitteth on His 
throne,” i.e. God sitteth (Arabic, istawa) ; 
and Siiratu 1-Baqarah (ii.), 116. “The face 
of God” (Arabio, wajhy “lah). 

Il, The use (isti‘mal) of words in the 
Qur’an is divided into four classes. They 
are either Hagigah, Mujaz, Sarith, or Kintyah. 

(1.) Hagiqah.—Words which are. used in 
their Literal meaning : e.g. ruku‘, “a prostra- | 
tion”; zina, ‘ adullery.” | 
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(2.) Majaz.—W ords which are figurattve ; 
as sala@t in the sense of namaz, or the liturgi- 
cal prayers. 

(3.) Sarih.—Words the meaning of which 
is clear and palpable: e.g. Thou art free,” 
“Thou art divorced.” 

(4.) Kenayah.—Words which - are meta- 
Phorical in their meaning: e.g. “ Thou art 
separated” ; by-which may be meant, “ thou 
art divorced.” 

IV. The deduction of arguments, or ¢s- 
tidlal, as expressed. in the Qur'an, is divided 
into four sections : ‘7bdrah, Isharah, Dalalah, 
and Lgtiza. 

(1.) ‘Iédrah, or'the plain sentence. “+ Mo- 
thers, after they are divorced, shall givo 
suck unto theit children two full years, and 
the father shall be obliged to maintain them 
and clothe them according to that which is 
reasonable.” (Stirah ii. 233.) From this 
verse two deductions are made. First, from 
the fact that the word “them” is in the 
feminine plural, it must refer to the mothers 
and not to the children; secondly, as the 
duty of supporting the mother-is incumbent 
on the father, it shows that the relationship 
of the child is closer with the father than 
with the mother. Penal laws may he based 
on a deduction of this kind. 

(2.) Isharah, that is, a sign or hint which 
may be given from the order in which the 
words are placed; e.g. ‘ Born of him,” mean- 
ing, of course, the father. 

(3.) Dalalah, or the argument which may 
be deducted from the use of some special 
word in the verse, as: “say not to your 
parents, ‘Fie!’ (Arabic, uff).” (Sirah xvii. 
23.) From the use of the. word uff, it is 
argued that children may not beat or abuse 
their parents. Penal laws may be based on 
daldlah, thus: “ And they strive after vio- 
fence on the earth; but God loveth noi 
the abettors of violence.” (Surah v. 69.) 
The word translated “strive” is in Arabic 
literally yas‘auna, ‘“‘they run.” From this 
the argument is deduced that as highway- 
men wander about, they are inclided amongst 
those whom “God loveth not,” and that. 
therefo. , tho severest punishment may be 
given to them, for any deduction that comes 
under the head of daldiah is a sufficient basis 
for the formation of the severest penal laws. 

(4.) Igtiza. This is a deduction which 
demands: certain conditions: ‘“ whosoever 
killeth a believer by mischance, shall be 
bound to frée a believer from slavery.” 
(Stirah iv. 94.) Asaman has ne authority 
to free his neighbour’s slave, the condition 
here required, though not expressed, is that 
the slave should be his own property. 

VILL —The Abrogation of Passages in the 

Qu?r’an. 

Some passages of the Qur’au are contradic- 
tery, and are often made the subject of 
attack; but it is part of the theological be- 
liof of the Muslim doctors that certain pas- 
sages of the Qur’an are mansikh (tym), 
er abrogated by verses revealed afterwards 
entitled nasikh (@-). This was the doctrins 
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taught hy Muhammad in the Siratu I-Baqa- 
rau (ii.) 105: “ Whatever verses we (i.e. God) 
cancel or cause thee to forget, we bring .2 
better or its like.” This convenient doctrine 
fell in with that law of expediency which 
appears to be the salient feature in Muham- 
mad’s prophetical career. 

In the /'afsir-1-Azizi, it is written, that 
abrogated (mansukh) verses of the Qur’in are 
of three kinds: (1) Where the verse has been 
removed from the Qur'an and another given 
in its place; (2) Where the injunction is 
abrogated and the letters of the verse re- 
main; (3) Where both the verse and its in- 
junction are removed from the text. This is 
also the view of Jalalu ’d-Din, who says that 
the number of abrogated verses has been 
variously estimated from five to five hundred. 

The Greek verb xatadvw, in St. Matthew 
vy. 17, has been translated in some of the ver- 
sions of the New Testament by mansitkh; but 
it conveys a wrong-impression to the Muham- 
madan mind as to the Christian view regard- 
ing this question. According to most Greek 
lexicons, the Greek word meaiis to throw down, 
or to destroy (as of a building), which is the 
meaning given to-the word in our authorised 


Mansitkh, or 
maa 


Stratu ‘l-Baqarah (ii.), 
119. 

Strata ‘1-Bagarah (ii), 
178, 


145. 
2 
49 


35. 


Suratu 1-Baqarah (ii.), 
183. 

Stratu ’l-Bagarah (ii.), 
184, 

Stiratu Ali ‘Imran (iii), 
102. ‘ 

Siratu ’n-Nisa’ (iv.), 88. 


187, 
185. 


16. 


Saratn ‘l-Baqarah (ii.), 
216. 

Saraty ‘l-Baqarah (ii.), 
240. . 

Siiratu ‘l-Baqarah (ii.), 
191. 

Siratu ’n-Nisa’ (iv.), 14. 


234. 
Hy) 


Siratu ‘1-Miidah (v.), 
105. 

Stiratu ’l-Anfai (vii.), 66. 

Stratu ’n-Niv (xxiv.), 8. 

Stiratu ’l-Ahzib (xxxiii.), 
52. 

Siratu ’l-Mujadilah (tviii.), 
13, first part of verse. 

‘Stiratu ’l- Mumtahinah 
(xs) elle 

Siratu ’t-Tauban (ix.),39 

Stratu 1 - Muzzammil 
(ixxiii,), 2. 

Stratu ’n-Nir 
57. 

Siratu ’u-Nisa! (iv.), 7. 


49, 


Strata 

(ixxiii.), 20. 
(Xxiv.), 
58, 


the Ligan. 


Nasikh, or 
abrogating verses. 


Strata 1-Bagarah (ii.), 
Suratu ‘l-Maidah (v.), 
Suratu Bani Isra’ll, (svii.), 
Stiratu ‘I-Baqarah (ii), 
Strata ’l-Baqarah (ii.); 
Siratu ‘t-Taghabun(Ixiv.), 
Stratu ‘n-Nisa’ (iv.), 89. 
Siratu ’t-Taubah (ix.), 5. 
Suratu ’t-Taubah(ix.), 36. 
Suratu ‘l-Bagarah (ii,), 
Suratu ’t-Taubah (x.), 
Suratu ’n-Nir (xxiv.), 2. 
Suratu ’t-Talaq (Ixv.), 2. 
Suratu ‘l-Anfal (vii.), 67. 
Strata ’n-Nar (xxiy.), 32. 
Siiratu ’l-Ahzab ( xxxiii,), 
Stratu ‘l-Mujadilah (viii)., 
13, latter part of verse. 
Stratu ’t-Taubah Gxs)iat 


Suratu t-Taubah (ix.), 92 
‘1-Muzzammil 


Siratu ’n-Nur (xxiv.:;, 


Stiratu ‘n-Nisa’ (iv.), 11. 
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English translation. Christ did not come to 
destroy, or to pull dewn, the Law and the 
Prophets ; but we all admit that certain pre- 
cepts of the Old Testament were abrogated 
by those of the New Testament. Indeed, 
we further admit that the old covenant was 
abrogated by the new- covenant of grace. 
“He taketh away the first that he may 
establish the second,” Heb. x. 9. 

In the Arabic translation of the New Tes- 
tament, printed at Reyrut 4.p. 1869, xaraAvo 
is translated by nagz, ‘to demolish”; in 
Mr. Loewenthal’s Pushto translation, A.D. 
1868, by batilawal, “to destroy,” or “render 
void”; and in Henry Martyn's Persian Tes- 
tament, a.D. 1837, it is also translated by the 
Arabic zbtdl, 7.e. “ making void.” In both the 
Arabic-Urdi and Roman-Urdii it is unfor- 
tunately rendered munsukh, a word which has 
a technical meaning in Muhammadan theo- 
logy contrary to that implied in the word used 
by our Lord in Matthew v. 17. 

Jalalu ‘d-Din in his Itgan, gives the fol- 
lowing list of twenty verses which are ac- 
knowledged by ali commentators +0 be abre- 
gated. The verses are given as numbered in 


The Subject abrogated. 


The Qiblah. 


Qisas, or Retaliation. 


The Fast of Ramazan. 


Fidyah, or Expiation, 


The fear of God. 


Jihad, or war with infidels. 


Jihad in tne Sacred months. 


Provision for widows. 


Slaying enemies in the Sacred 
Mosque. 

Imprisonment of the adulte- 
ress, 

Wituesses. 


Jihad, or war with infidels. 
The marriage of adulterers 
The Prophet's wives. 


Giving alms before assembling 
a council. 

Giving money to infidels for 
women taken in marriage, 

Jihad, or war with infidels. 

The night prayer. 


Permission to young children 
to enter a house, 
Division of property. 
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LX—The Reputed Excellence of the Qur'an, 
and tts Miraculous Character. 


Copies of the Qur'an are held in the greatest 
esteem and reverence amongst Mahammadans 
They dare not to tonch it without being first, 

“Washed and purified, and they read it with 
the greatest care and respect, never holding 
tt below their girdles. They swear by it, 
consult it on all occasions, carry it with them 
to war, write sentences of it on their banners, 
suspend it from their necks as a charm, and 
always place it on the highest shelf or in 
some place. of honour in their houses. Mu- 
hammadans, as we have already remarked, 
believe the Qur'an to be uncreated and 
eternal, subsisting in the very essence of 
God. -There have, however, been great dif- 
ferences of opinion on this subject. It was a 
point controverted with so much heat that it 
eccasioned many calamities under the Ab- 
baside Khalifahs. Al-Ma’min (an. 218) 
made a public edict declaring the Qur’an to 
be created, which was confirmed by his suc- 
cessors al-Mu‘tasim and al-Wasiq, who 
whipped and imprisoned and put to death 
those of the contrary opinion. But at length 
al-Matawakkil, who succeeded al-Wasiq, put 
an end to these persecutions by revoking the 
former edicts, releasing those that were im- 
prisoned on that account, and leaving every 
man at liberty as to his belief on this point. 
(Abu ‘l-Faraj, p. 262.) The Qur'an is, how- 
ever, generally held to be a standing miracle, 
indeed, the one miracle which bears witness 
to the trnth of Muhammad’s mission, an 
assumption which is based upon the Pro- 


phet’s own statements in the Qur'an (Sirah 
‘x. 29,. xi. 16, lii. 34), where he calls upon the’ 


_ people who charge him with having invented 
ié to procure a single chapter like it. 
Mu‘tazalites have asserted that there is nothing 
miraculous in its style and composition (vide 
Sharku *l-Muwaqif). The excellences of the 


Qur'an, a8 explamed by the Prophet bimeelf, 


claim ‘a very important place in the tra- 
ditions (see Faza’ilu ‘l-Qur’an, in the Tradi- 
tions of al-Bukhari and Muslim), from which 
the 1ollowing are a few extiacts :— 

«The best person amongst you'is he who 
has learnt the Quran, and teaches it.” 

“Read the Qar'an as long as you feel a 
pleasure in it, and when tired leave off.” 


‘If the Qur’an were wrapped in a skin and — 


thrown into a fire, it would not burn.” 

« He who isan expert in the Qur’an shall 
rank with the ‘ Honoured Righteous Scribes,’ 
and he-who reads the Qur‘an with difticulty 
and gets tired over it shall receive double 
rewards.” 

_ «% The state of a Musulman who: reads the 
Qur'an is like the orange fruit whose smell 
and taste are pleasant.” 

“The person who repeats three verses 


from the beginning of the chapter of the Cave | 


(Sirah xviii.) shajl be guarded from the strife 
of ad-Dajjal” 

Everything has a heart, and the heart of 
the Qur’in is the chapter Ya-sin (Sarah 
“xxvi.); and he whorreads it, God will write 


But the’ 
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for him rewards equal to those for reading 
the whole Qur’an ten times.” 

“ There is a Sirah in the Qur’an of thirty 
verses which intercedes for a man until he is 
pardoned, and it is that commencing with 
the words, ‘Blessed is he in whose hands is 
the kingdom.’” (Surah Ixvii.) 

. “God wrote a book two thousand years 
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‘before creating the heavens and the earta, 


and sent two verses down from it, which are 
the two last verses of the chapter of the Cow 
(Strah ij.) ; and if they are not repeated in a 
house for three nights, the devil will be near 
that house.” 

“ Verily the devil runs away from the 
house in which the chapter entitled the Cow 
is read.” 

“The chapter commencing with these 
words, ‘Say God is one God’ (Sirah cxii.), 
is equal to a third of the Qur'an.” 

“The person that repeats the chapter of 
the Cave (Sirah xviii.) on Friday, the light 
of faith brightens him between two Fridays.” 

In the Qur’an there are many assertions of 
its excellence ; the following are a few solectod 
verses :— 

Sirah iv. 94: “Can they not consider the 
Qur’in? Were it from any other than God, 
they would assuredly have found in it many 
contradictions.” 

Surah ix. 16: “Jf they shall say, ‘The 
Qur’an is his own deyiee’ Then bring ten 
Strals like it of your devising.” 

Sirah xlvi. 7: “ Will they say, ‘He hath 
devised it’? Say, If I have devised it; then 
not one single thing an ye ever obtain for me 
from God.” 

Stirah liii. 4: ‘Verily the Qur’an is none 
other than a revelation. One terrible in 
power taught it him.” 

Maracci, von Hammer, and other Orien- 
talists, have selected the xcist. chapter of the 
Qur’an, entitled the Saratu ’sh-Shams, or the 
Chapter of the Sun, as,a favourable specimen 
of the best style of the Qur’an. It begins in 
Arabic thus :-—- 


ead aoe - eae coe - 
Wee VSN, eit, y Glas, Qe tll, | 
= 0- Fn -@-"\-) -o 
lelee tor GO, eG, tot et r 
ence aan *.. Coa aan Ane Fa 8 oe 
- Oe Ce 9 eK Hot -.a- -- c-- 
Malipiy, Va jgik lgeallli Ac Malye ly cnatiy 
- @-.¢- - = — “ge OC- --cE O- 
BLS Gye GES, \y als; we zat a5 4 
Which Mr. Rodwell translates as follows :— 

1 By the Sun and his noonday brightness ! 

2 By the Moon when she followeth him ! 

3 By the Day when it revealeth his glory ! 

4 By the Night when it enshroudeth him! 

5 By the Heaven and Him who built it! 

é By the Earth and: Him who spread it 

forth! 
7 By a soul and Him who balanced it, 
8 And breathed into iit ite wickedness ari 
its piety, 
66 
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9 Blessed now is he who hath kept it pure, 

10 And undone is he who bath corrupted 

it! 

Baron yon Haminer rendered it in German 
thus :—~ 

1 Bey der Sonne, und ibrem schimmer ; 

2 Bey dem Mond der ihr folget immer j 

3 Bey dem Tag der sie zeizt in vollem 

gianz ; 

4 Bey der Nacht, die sie verfingtert ganz; 

5 Bey den Himmein und dem der sia Ze- 

macht ; 

6 Boy der Erde und dew der sie schut 

ehen ; 

7 Bey der Seele und tem der sie Ins 

gleichgewicht gebracht 

8 Bey dem der ibr das bewussiseyn des 

gaten und bdsen gegehon, 

9 Selig wer seine Svele reinigt ; 

10 Wer dieseibe verdunklet wird anf ewig 
Fepeinigt. 

The renowned Orientalist, Sir William 
Jones, praised the following account of the 
drowaing of Noah’s sons as trul; indgnificent, 
and inferior in sublimity only to ite simple 
declaration of the creatiow of light in Genesis. 
D'Herbelot aisu cousiders it ove <f the finest 
passages in the Qur'an ‘Sarah xi, 44-46) 
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Gs one — tx. Ce c G- - - 

CH Sly Seal tye sd pad oye ay 
Ce an I eee ee c- 

8 9, bee OST GA yee 

- --CeH “= - Se ieee Cope to he 

Or see Ge SM ole SU gn siST an 
- ao aay cx Cc cis 

cre Mat LT, 

CR ak el a, 


-- - eco 


oS, dy! 


pdt poe FG SUT 


2 ct, ~ So HO! eee rah em ee wr 
essa! os oye legen Je r=) 


Pe ome mre | eee eee 
Prey MI "ane ay cite cat BN ay 


Ke5y-cso gel de ot yh osiiy “eS 


o Ss C-C os 
esdtbty yall fag 

Tt may be rendered as follows — 

“And the ark moved on with them amid 
waves like mountains; 

‘And Noah called to hig son—ifor he was 
apart— 

“* Embark with us, O my child! and stay 
not with the unbelievers.’ 

“He said, ‘I will betake myself to a moun- 
tain that shall save me from the water.’ 

“He said, ‘None shall be saved this day 
from God’s decree, save him on whom He 
shall have mercy.’ 

‘““And a wave passed between them and 
he was drowned. 

“And it was said, ‘O earth! swallow up 
thy wator ! and O heaven! withhold thy rain!’ 

- And the water abated, and God’s decree was 
fulfilled, and the ark rested on al-Jidi.. 


“ And it was said. « Avaunt, ye tribe-of the 
wicked !?” 


X.— Commentaries on the Quran. 


_ In the earliest ages of Islam the expositions 
of the Qur’in were handed down in the tra- 
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dition! sayings of the companions and their 
suceessurs, but we have it on the- authority 
of the Kashfu ‘z-Zunin thet one Quisibah 
in; Ainnad, who died az. 316, compiled a 
systematic commentary on the whole of the 
Qur'au. The work is not sow extant. 
Muslim commentaries are very numerous. 
Di. M. Aatiold slam aad Christianity, p. 81) 
Says there ure no less than 20,000 in the 
Librarg at Prinolia. 
The best known commentaries amongst 
che Sunnis are those of :— 
Al-Baghawi, A.n, 515, 
Az-Gamakhsbari, aw, 604. 
At-Tafsiru ‘i-Kahir, a.n. 606. 
fbna *i-*Arabi, 5.5, 628. 
Al-Bsiziwi, a.x. 655. 
Al-Mudarik, aca. 751. 
Busain, a.n. $00. 
Al-Jalilan, aa 864, s.8, 911, 
Al-Mazhari, avg, 1295, 
‘Azizi, AH. 1239. 
Amorgst the Shitahs the following are 
works of reputation :— 
Shaixh Sadiq, ax. 381, 
At-Tafsiru ‘-Ketir, by Saiyid Muham- 
mad ar-Razi. 30 volumes, au, SU6. 
A3-Saliy aH. GO%, 
As-Sirre 1-Wajiz, aa. 715 
Sidrane t-Mrnioha. by Mir Bakir. act. 
1041. 
Al-Burkén, by Saivid Hashara, an, 1160 


AT.—Editions and Translations oy the 
era, 


The Qur'an was érs: printed in. Arabie 
ai Rome by Pazninus Brixicrsis. Rome, £530, 
but it was either burned or remained un- 


published, Siace then - the following edi 
tions of the Arabic text have appeared in 
Europe :— 


Al-Coranus, -seu lex Islaméticu, &e., the 
Arabic text of the Qur'an, published by A, 
Hinkelmann, Hamburg, 1649, 4to- 

Alcorani textus universus, &e., the Arabie 
text. with a Latin translation and numerous 
extracts from the principal commentaries, 
and preceded by a Prodromus, containing a 
“refutation” of the Qur'an, by Maraevi, 
Padua, 1698, folio. 

ol at, an anotated text of the Qur'an, 
published by order and at the cost of the 
Empress Catherine’ I, of Russia, at St, 
Petersburgh in 1787, 1 vol. in folio. This 
edition was reprinted at St. Petersburgh in 
1756, 1793, 1796, and 1798, and without any 
change at Kasan in 1803, 1809; and 1839, 
Auother edition. in- two “vols, 4to, without 
notes, was published at Kasan, 1817, xe. 
printed 1821 and 1843, and a third edition, 
in 6 vols. 8vu, at the same place, 1819, 
 textus arabicus, &e.. the firgt critical 


Corans 
edition of the text, by G. Fliigel, Leipzig. 
1842; third edi- 


1884, 4to. Second edition, 
tion, 1869, 

Coranus arabice, &e., revised republication 
of Fhigel’s text, by G. M, Redstlob, Leipzig, 
1837, 8vo. 
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Betdhawtt commentarius in Coranum, &c., 
the text of the Qur’an with al-Baizawi’s 
Commentary, by H. O. Fleisher, two vols. 4to, 
Leipzig. 1846. 

The Muhammadans, so far from thinking 
the Qur’an profaned by a translation, as some 
authors have written (Marracei. de Alcoran. 
p. 33), have taken care to have it translated 
into various languages, although these trans- 


lations are always interlineary with the 


original text, Translations exist in Persian, 
Urdi, Pushto, Turkish, Javan, Malayan, 
and other languages, which have been made 
by Muhammadans themselves. 

The first translation atttempted by Euro- 
peans was a Latin version translated by an 
Englishman, Robert of Retina, and a German, 
Hermann of Dalmatia. This translation, 
which was done at the request of Peter, 
Abbot of the Monastery of Clagny, a.p. 1143, 
remained hidden nearly 400 years till it was 
published at Basle, 1543, by Theodore Bibli- 
ander, and was afterwards rendered into 
Italian, German, and Dutch. The next trans- 
lation in German was by Schweigger, at 
Nurnberg, in 1616. This was followed by 
the above-mentioned work of Maracci, con- 
sisting of the Qur'an. in Arabic, with a Latin 
version with notes and refutations, a p. 1698. 

The ofdest French translation was done 
by M. Da Ryer (Paris, 1647). A Russian 
version appeared at St. Petersburg in 1776. 
M. Savary translated the Qur’an into French 
in 1783. There have also heen more recent 
French translations by Kasimirski (Paris, lst 
ed, 1840, 2nd ed. 1841, 3rd ed. 1837). 

The first English Qur'in was Alexander 
Ross's translation of Du Ryer's French versiou 
(1649.-1688). Sale’s well-known work first 
appeared in 1734, and has since passed 
through numerous editions. A translation 
by the Rev. J. M. Rodwell, with the Sirahs 
arranged in chronological order, was printed 
in 1861 (2nd ed. 1876). Professor Palmer, of 
Cambridge, translated the Qur’in in 1680 
(Oxford Press), A Roman-Urdi edition of 
the Qur’an was published at Allahabad in 
1844, and a second and revised edition at 
Ludianah in 1876 (both these being a trans- 
literation of ‘Abdu ‘1-Qadir’s well-known 
Urdi translation). ‘ 

The best known. translations in German 
are those by Boysen, published in 1773, with 
an Introduction and notes, and again revised 
and corrected from the Arabic by G. Wahl 
in 1828, and anothey by Dr. L. Ullmann, 


which has passed through two editions (1840, 


1853). 


XI.—The Opinions of European Writers on. 
the Qur’an. 
Mr. Sale, in his Preliminary Discourse, 
remarks :— 
‘ The style of the Korfn-is generally beau- 
-tiftl and. fluent, especially where it imitates 
the prophetic manner, and scripture phrases. 
It is coucise, and often obscure, adorned with 
bold figures after the Eastern taste, enlivened 
with ilorid and seutentious expressions, and 
in many places, aspect 'y where the majesty 
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and attributes of God are described, sublime 
and magnificent; of which the reader cannot 
but observe several instances, though he 
must not imagine the translation comes up 
to the original, notwithstanding my endea- 
vous to do it justice. 

“Though it be written in prose, yet the 
Sentences generally conclude in a long con- 
tinued rhyme, for the sake of which the 
sense is often interrupted, and unnecessary 
repetitions too frequently made, which appear 
still more ridiculous in a translation, where 
the ornament, such as it is, for whose sake 
they were made, cannot be perceived. How- 
ever, the Arabians are so mightily delighted 
with this jingling that they employ it in their 
most elaborate putipontinebarkieh they also 
embellish with frequent passages of and al- 
lusious to the Kor&n, so that it is next to 
impossible to understand them without being 
well versed in this book. 

“ It is probable the harmony of expression 
which the Arabians find in the Koran might 
contribute not a little to make them relish 
the doctrine therein taught, and give an 
efficacy to arguiments, which, had they been 
nakedly proposed withcut- this rhetorical 
dress, might riot bave so easily prevailed. 
Very extraordinary effects are related of the 
power of words well chosen and artfuily 
placed, which are no less powerful either to 
ravish or amaze than music itself; where- 
fore as much as has been ascribed by the 
‘best orators to this part of rhetorne ss to any 
ether. He niust have a very bad ear, who is 
not uncommonly moved with the very ca- 
dence of a well-furned sentence; and Moham- 
med seems not to have been ignorant of ths 
enthusiastic operation of rhetoric on the 
minds of men; for which reason he has not 
only employed his utmost skiil in these his 
pretended revelations, to preserve that dig- 
nity and sublimiity of style, which might seem 
not unworthy of the majesty of that Being, 
whom he gave out to be the author of them, 
and to imitate the prophetic manner of the 
Old Testament; but he has not neglected 
even the other arts of oratory; wherein he 
succeeded so well, and so strangely captivated 
the minds of his audience, that several of. his 
opponents thought it the effect of witchcraft. 
and enchantment, as he sometimes complains 
(Sirah xy. 21. &e.).” 


The late Professor Palmer, in his Introduc- 
tion to the Qur'an, remarks :— 

“The Arabs made use of a rhymed and 
rhythmical prose, the origin of which it is not 
difficult to imagine. The Arabic language 
consists fer the most part of triliteral roots, 
ic. the single words expressing individual 
ideas consist generally of three consonants 
each, and the derivative forms expressing 
modifications of the original idea are not 
made by atfixes.and terminations alone, but 
also by the insertion of letters in the root. 
Thus zarabu means ‘he struck,’ and qgatata, 
‘he killed,’ while mezrib and magtil signify 
‘one struck’ and ‘onc killed.’ A sentence, 
therefore, consists of a series of words whirh 
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would each require to be expressed in clauses 
of several words in other languages, and it is 
easy to see how a next following sentence, 
explanatory of or completing the first, would 
he much more clear and forcible if it con- 
sisted of words of a similar shape and imply- 
ing similar modifications of other ideas. It 
follows then that the two sentunces would be 
necessary symmetrical; and the presence of 
rhythm would not only please the ear but 
contribute to the better understanding of the 
sense. while the rhyme would mark the pause 
in the sense and emphasize the proposition. 

“ The Qur’an is written in this rhetorical 
style. in which the clauses ve rhythmical 
though not symmetrically so, and fur the 
most part end in the same rhyme throughout 
the chapter. 

“The Arabic: language lends itseif very 
readily to this species of compcsition, and the 
Arabs of the desert in the present day em- 
ploy it tora great extent in their more formal 
orations, while the literary men. of the towns 
adopt it as the recognised correct ‘style, deli- 
berately imitating the Quran. 

“That the best of Arab writers has nover 
suceeeded in producing anything equa] in 
merit to the Qur’an itself is not surprising. 

“Tn the-firat place, they have agreed before- 
hand that it is unapproachable,-and they 
have adopted its style as the perfect stan- 
dard ; any deviation from it therefore must of 
necessitv he a defect. Again, with them this 
style is not spontaneous as with. Mohammed 
and his contemporaries, but is as artificial 
4s though Englishmen should still contiauc 
to follow Chaucer as their model, in spite of 
the changes which their language has under- 
gone. With the prophet the style was 
natural, and the words were those used in 
every-day ordinary life, while with the later 
Arabic authors the style is imitative and the 
ancient words are introduced as a literary 
embellishment. The natural consequence ‘is 
that their attempts look labéured and unreal 
by the side of his impromptu and forcible 
eloquence. 

“That Mohammed, though, should have 
boon able to challenge “even his contempora- 
ries to produce anything like the Qur'an, 
‘And if ye are in doubt of what we haye re- 
yealed unto our servant, then bring a chapter 
like it. .... But if ye do it not; and ye surely 
shall do it not, &.. is ab first sight surpris- 
ing, but, as Néldeke has Pointed out, this 
challenge really refers much more to the 
subject than to the mere style,—to the orijgi- 
nality of the conception of the unity of God 
and of a revelation supposed to be couched 


in God's own words. Any attempt at sucha . 


work must of necessity have had all the weak- 
ness and want of -prostige which attaches ri) 
an imitation. This idea is by. no means 
foreign to the genius of the old Arabs. 
* e- * * Aw 

“Amongst a people who believed firmly in 
witchcraft and soothsaying. and who, though 
passionately fond of poetry, believed ihat 
every poet had his familiar spirit who inspired 
his utterances, it was no wonder that the 
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| prophet should be taken for ‘a soothsayer, 


for ‘ one possessed with an evil spirit,’ or for 
‘an infatuated poet.’” 


Mr. Stanley Lane Poole, in his Introduction 
to Lane’s Selections from the Kur-én,. re- 
marks :— 

“It is confused in its progression and 
strangely mixed in its conionts ; but the deye- 
lopment of Mohammad’s faith can be traced 
in it, and we can see dimly into the workings 
of his mind, as it struggles with the deep 
things of God, wrestles with the doubts 
which echoed the cavils cf tho unbelievers, 
soars upwards on the wings of ccstatic faith, 
till at last it gains the repose of fruition. 
Studied thus, the Kur-an is no lenger dail 
reading to one who cares to look apon tbe 
working of a passionate troubled human sonl, 
and who can enter into its trials and share in 
the joy of its triumphs 

“Iu the soorahs revealed at Mekka. Mo- 
hammad has but one theme—God; and one 
object—to draw his peopte away from their 
idols and bring them to the feet o¢-that- God. 
He tells them of Him in glowing language, 
that comes from the heart's white heat, He 
points to the vlories of nature. and tells them 
these are God’s works. With all the brilliant 
imagery of the Arab, he tries to show them 
what God is. to convince them-of His power 
and His wisdom and His justice. The soorahs 
of this period are short, for they are pitched 
in too high a key to be long sustained. The 
language bas the ring of poetry, though no 
part of the Kur-in complies with the demands 
of Arab metre. The sentences are short and 
fuil of half-restrained energy, yet with a 
musica] ‘cadence. The thought is often only 
half expressed; one feels the ‘Speaker . has 
essayed a thing beyond words, and has sud- 
denly discovered the impotence of language, 
and broken off with the sentence unfinished. 
There is the fascination of true poetry about 
these earliest soarahs; as we read them we 
understand the cathusiasm of the Prophet's 
followers, though we cannot fully realise the 
beauty and the power, inasmuch as We cannot 
hear them hurled forth with Mohammad’s 
fiery. eloquence. From ‘first to last the 
Kur-dn is essentially a book to be heard, not 
read. but this is especially the case with the 
earliest chapters. 

“In the soorahs of the second period -of 
Mekka, we begin to trace the decline of the 
Prophet’s eloquence. There are still -the 
Sane earnest appeals to the people, the same 
Sorgeous pictures of the Last Day and the. 
world to conie; but the language begins to. 
approach the quiet of ‘prose, the sentences 
become longer, the Bame words and phrases, 
are frequently repoated, and the: wearisome 
stories of the Jewieh prophets and patxiarchs, 
which fill so large a Space in the later por- 
tion of the Kur-an. now-make their appears 
ance. The fierce passion of the earliest soo- 
rahs, that could not out save in short: burn- 
mg. verses, gives place to a calmer more 
argumentative style, Mohammad appeals less 
tothe works of God ag proofs of’ his teach. 
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ing, and more io the history of former 
teachers, and the punishments of tho people 
who would not hear them. And the charac- 
teristic oaths of the first period, when Mo- 
hammad swears by all the varied sights of 
nature as they mirrored themselves in his 
imagination, have gone, and in their place we 
find only the weaker oath ‘ by the Kur-dn.’ 
And this declension is carried -still further in 
the last group of the soorahs revealed at 
Mekka. The style becomes more involved 
nad the sentences longer, and though the oid 
enthusiasm: bursts forth ever and anon, it is 
rather an echo of former things than a new 
and present intoxication of faith. The fables 
ahd. repetitions hecomé more and more dreary, 
and but for the rich eloguence of the old 
Arabic tongue, which gives some charm 
even to inextricable sentences and dull stories, 
the Kur-dn at this period would be unreadabic. 
As 3. is, we feel we have fallen the whole 
depth from poetry to prose, aud the matter 
of the prose is not so superlative as to give us 
amends for the loss of the poetic thought of 
the earlier time and: the musical fall of the 
sentences. 

*< In the soorahs of the Medina period these 
faults reach their climax. We read a singu- 
larly varied colection of criminal laws, social 
regulations, orders for battle, harangues to 
the Jews, first conciliatory, then denuncia- 
tory, and exhortations to spread the faith, 
and such-like heterogeneous matters. Happily 
the Jewish stories disappear in the latest soo- 
tans. but their place is filled by scarcely more 
palatable muieriais. The chapters of this 
pened are interesting chiefly as containing 
the Jaws whieh have guided every Muslim 
state, regulated every Muslim society. and 
directed in their smallest acts every Moham- 
madan man and woman in all parts of the worid 
from the Prophet’s time till now. The Me- 
dina part of the Kur-an 1s the most important 
part for Islam, considered as a scheme of 
mtual and a system of manters; the earliest 
Mekka revelations are those which vontain 
what is highest in a great religion and what 
was purest in a great man.” 


Mr. Rodwell, in-his Introduction to his 
Qur’an, says :—~ 

“The contrast between the earlier, middle, 
and later Suras is very striking and inte- 
resting, and wili be at ouce apparent from 
*she arrangement here adopted. In-the Suras 
as far as the 54th, we cannot but notice the 
entire predominance of the poetioat element, 
2 deep appreciation (as in Sura xci.) of the 
beauty of natural objects, brief fragmentary 
and impassioned utterances, denunciations of 
woe and punishment, expressed for the most 
part in lines of extreme brevity. With a 
change, however, in the position of Maham- 
mad when he openly assumes the office of 
+ publi¢ warner, tho Suras begia to assume a 
moré prosaic and didactic tone, though the 
poetical ornament of rayme is preserved 
throughout. We gradually lose the Poet in 
the missionary aiming to convert, the warm 
asserter.of dogmatie truths; the descriptions 
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of natural objects, of the judgment, of hea- 
ven ang hell, make way for gradually in- 
creasing historical statements. first from 
Jewish, and subsequently from Christian his- 
tories ; while, in the 29 Suras revealed at 
Medina, we no longer listen to vague words, 
often as.it would seem without positive aim. 
but to the earnest disputant with the enemies 
of his faith, the Apostle pleading the cause 
of what he believes to be the Truth of God. 
He who at Mecca is the admonisher and per- 
suador, at Medina is the legislaror and war- 
rior, Who dictates obedience, and uses other 
weapons than the pen of the Poet and the 
Scribe, When business pressed, as at Medina, 
Poetry makes way for prose, and although 
tonches of the Poetical element occasionally 
break forth, and he has to defend himself up 
to a very late: period against the charge of 
being ‘merely a Poet, yet this is rarely tho 
case in the Medina Suras; and we are startled 
by finding obedience to God and the Apostle, 
God's gifts and the Apostle's, God's pleasure 
and the Apostle’s, spoken of in the same 
breath, and epithets and attributes elsewhere 
applied to Allah openly applied to himself, as 
in Sura ix. 118, 129. 

“The Suras, viewed as w whole, strike me 
as being the work of one who began his careor 
as a thonghtful enquirer after truth, and an 
earnest asserter of it in such rhetorica] and 
poetical forms as he decmed most. likely to 
win and attract his countyymen, and who gra- 
dually.proceeded from the dogmatic teacher 
to the politic founder. of a system for which 
laws and regulations had to be providedag 
occasions arose. And of all the Surag. if 
must be remarked that they were intended 
noa for readers but for hearers—that tivy 
were all promulyated by public recétal—and 
that much was left,-as the imperfect sen- 
tences shew, to the manner and suggestive 
action of the reciter. I would be impossible. 
and indeed it is unnecessary, to attempt:a de- 
tailed life of Muhammad within the narrow 
limits of a Preface. Tho main events thereof 
with which the Suras of the Koran stand in 
connection, are—-Thaivisions of Gabriel, -seen, 
or said to have been.seen. at the ontset of his 
career In his 40th vear, during one.of his sea 
sons of annual.wonthily retirement, for devo- 
tion and meditation to Moun{ Hira, near 
Mecca.+the period of mental depression and 
Te-agsurance previous to ithe assumption of 
the office vf public teacher—the Fatrah or 
pause during -vhich he probably waited for a 
ropetition of the angelio visiou—his labonrs 
in comparative privacy fer three years, issuing 
in about 40 converts, of whom his wife Cha- 
dijah was the first, and Abu Bekr the most 
important; (for it is to him and to Abu 
Jahi the Sura xeii. refer-)—struggles with 
Méecan unbelief and idolatry followed by a 
period during which probably he had tho 
second vision, Sura liii ano was listened 
to and respected as-a person ‘ possessnd’ 
(Suva Ixix. 42, lil, 29)—the first emigration 
to Abyssinia in a.p 616, in consequence of 
the Mecean persecutions brought on by his 
pow open attacks upon idolatry (Taghout)— 
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increasing teference to Jewish and Christian 
bistories, shewing that inuch time had been 
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devoted to their study—the conversion of - 


Omar in 617—the journey to the Thaquifites 
at Taicf in a.p. 620—the intercourse with 
pilgrims frum Medina, who believed in Islam, 
and spread the knowledge thereof in their 
native town, in the same year—the vision of 
the midnight journey to Jerusalem and the 
fleaveus—the meetings by night at Acaba, a 
mountain near Mecca, in the llth year of his 
mission, and the pledges of fealty there given 
to him-~the command given to the believers 
to emigrate to Yathrib, hencefurth Medinat- 
en-nabi (the eity of the Prophet), or El-Medina 
(the city), in April of a.p. 622—the escape of 
Muhaminad and Abu Bekr from Meeca tu the 
cave of Thaur—the sfiigut to Medina in 
June 20, a.D 622—treaties made with Chris- 
tian tribes—increasing. but still very imper- 
fect acquaintance with Christian doctrines— 
the Battle of Bedr in Hej. 2, and of Ohod— 
the coalition formed against Muhammad by 
the Jews and idolatrous Arabians, issuing in 
the siege of Medina, Hej. 5 (a.p, 627}—the 
convention, with referencé to the liberty of 
making the pilgrimage, of Hudaibiya, Hej. 6 
—the. embassy to Chosroes King of Persia in 
the same year, tu the Governor of Egypt 
and to the King of. Abyssinia, desiring them 
to embrace Islam—the conquest of séveral 
Jewish tribes, the most important of which 
was that of Chaibar in Hej. 7, a year marked 
by the embassy sent to Heraclius, then in 
Syria, on his return from the Persian cam- 
paign, and by a solemn and peaceful pilgri- 
mage to Mecca—the triumphant entry into 
Mecca in Hej. 8 (a.n. 630), and the demolition 
of the idols of the Caaba—the sabmission of 
the Christians of Nedjran, of Aila on the Red 
Sea, and of Taief, etc., in Hej. 9, called ‘the 
year of embassies er deputations, from the 
numerous deputations which flocked te Meeca 
proffering submission—and lastly in Hej. 10, 
the submission of Hadramont, Yomen, the 
greater part of the southern and eastern pro- 
vinces of. Arabia—and the final solemn pil- 
grimage to Mecca. 

«“ While, however, there ig no great diffi- 
culty in ascertaining the Suras which stand 
in connection with the more salient. features 
vf Muhammad’s life, it is a much more 
arduous, and often impracticable, task, to 
point out the precise events to which indi- 
vidual verses refer, and out of which they 
sprung. It is quite possible that Muhammad 
himself, in-a later period of his career, de- 
signedly mixed up later with earlier revela- 
tions in the same Suras—not for the sake of 
producing that mysterious style which seenis 
59. pleasing to the mind of those who value 
trath least when it is most clear and obvious- 
-—but fur the purpose of softening down some 
of the earlier statements which represént the 
last hour and awful judgment as imminent ; 
and thus leading his followers to continue 
stil in the attitude of expectation, and to see 
in his later successes the truth of his earlier 
predictions Uf afterthoughts of thia kind 
wre tobe trocod, and they will ofteu shrike 
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the attentive reader, it. then follows that the 
perplexed state of the text in individual Suras 
is to be considered as due to Muhammad 
himself, and we are furnished with a series 
of constant hints for attaining to chrono- 
logical accuracy. Aud it may be remarked 
in passing, that a belief that the end of all 
things was at hand, may have tended to 
promete tho earlier suecesses of Islam at 
Mecca, a8 it unquestionably was an argument 
with the Apostles, to flee from ‘the wrath to 
come.’ It must be borne in mind that the 
allusions to contemporary minor events, and 
to the local efforts made by the new religion 
to gain the ascendant are very few, and often 
eouched in terms so vague and general, that 
we are forced to interpret the Koran solely 
by the Koran itself. And for this, the fre- 
quent repetitions of the same histories and 
the same sentiments, afford much facility: 
and the peculiar manner in which the details 
of each history are inereased by fresh traits 
at ench recurrence, enables us to trace their 
growth in the author’s mind, and to ascertain 
the manner jn which a part of the Koran was 
composed. The absence of the historical 
element from the Koran as regards the de- 
tails of Muhammad’s daily life, may be judged 
of by the fact, that only two of his contompo- 
raries are mentioned in the entire volume. 
and that Muhamimad’s name occurs but five 
times, although he is all the way through 
addressed by the Ange] Gabriel as the re- 
cipient of the divine revelations. with the 
word Say. Perhaps such passages as Sura 
ii. 15 and v. 246, and the constant monijon of 
guidence, direction, wanderiny, may have been 
suggested by reminiscences of bis mercantile 
journeys in his earlier years.” 


Dr, Steingass, the learned compiler of the 
English-Arabic and Arahie-English Diction- 
aries (W. H. Allen & Co.), has obligingly 
recorded his opinion as follows :— : 

Invited to subjoin a few further remarks 
on the composition and style of the Qur'an, 
in addition to the valuable and competent 
opinions contained. in the above extracts, I 
can searceiy introduce them better than by 
quoting the striking words of Géthe, which Mr 
Rodwell places by way of motto on the reverse 
of the title paye of his Translation, These 
words seem to me so much the more weighty 
and worthy of attention, as they are uttered 
by one who, whatever his merits or demerits 
in other respects may he deemed to he, indis- 
putably belongs to the greatest masters of 
language of all times, and stands foremost ag 
a leader of modern thought and the intellec- 
tual culture of modern times. Speaking of 
the Qur’an in his West-Oestticher Divan, he 
says: “‘ Howéver often we turn to it, at first 
disgusting us-each time afresh, it soon ate 
tracts. astounds, an@ in the end enforces our 
reyerenge ... . Its-style, in aecordance with 
its contents and aim, is stern, grand, terrible 
ever and anon truly. sublime... .. Thus 
this book will go on exércising through ali 
ages a most potent influence.” 

A work, ther, which ealla forth so pewerfal 
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and secuaiugly Incompatibie emotions, even in 
the distant reader—istant as to time, and 
still more so as ia mental development—a 
work which not only couquers the repugnance 
with whiek he may begin its perusal, but 
changes this adverse feeling into astonishment’ 
and admiration. such a work must be a won- 
devial production of the human mind indeed, 
guid a problem ef the highest interest “to 
thoughtfui observer of the destinies of 
raankind, Much has been said in the pre- 
ceding peges. to acknowledge, io appreciate, 
and to explain che Literary exceltencies of the 
Qur'in, aid 2 more or less distinet admis- 
sion thst Button’s uruch-quoted saying: “Le 
style c'est homme.” is here more justified 
ihan ever, wnderties al! these various ver- 
dicts, We may well say ths Qur'an is one 
oi the grandest books ever written, be- 
cause it faithially reilects the character and 
iife of one of ‘the greatest men that ever 
breathed, “ Sinverity,” writes Carlyle, “ sin- 
2erity, in uli senses, Seems to me the merit of 
the Koran.” This seme sincerity, this ardour 
and earnestness in the search for truth, this 
never-Hagging perseverance in trying to inn- 
press it, when partly found, again and again 
upon his unwilling hearers appears to me as 
the real and undeniable “ seal of prophecy” 
in Mubammed., 

.Truih, and above all religions truth, can 
enly be one. Christianity may duly rejoice in 
the thought that, at the very, moment when 
the represeniative of the greatest Empire of 
the aneient world mockitigiy or despairingly 
put forth the question, “What js truth?” 
this one eterna! truth was about to be written 
down witb the bloat of the Divine Redeemer 
in the satvation deed of our race, Christ’s 
glorious and loly Gospel; But tke approaches 
té truth are many, and he who devoted all 
his powers nnd energies, with vutiring pa- 
tience- and self-denial, to the task of leading 
a whole raiion by one of these approaches, 
from a coarse and effete idolatry. to: the 
worship of the living God. has certainly a 
strong claim to our warmest sympathies as a 
faithful scrvaut and noble champion of truth. 

it is, however, not my intention to dwell 
here any longer upon this side of the ques- 
tion. Praise has been bestowed in this work 
oa the-Qur’an and its aushor without stint or 
grudge, and the nnanimity of so many dis- 
finguished voices in this respeet will no 
douht impryss the -genera) reader in favour 
of the sacred bodk of the Muhammutadans, 
which until now be mav have known only by 
nance. At the same iime, it will be noticed 
that no less unanimity prevails in pointing 
out ths inferiority of the later portions of the 
Qur'an ie comparison with the earlier Sarahs ; 
a falling off, as it were, from the original 
postical grandenr and loftiness of its conrpo- 
sition into prose and eommon-place. Gothe, 
we have seen, uses such @ stro word as 
disgust; again and again experienced by him 
at the yery outset of its repeated reading, 

Not being an Arabie scholar ‘himself, he 
knew the Qur'an only through the translations 
existing at the time, which follow through- 
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out the order of the received text. Thus 
te Was made to pass, roughly speaking, 
from the later to-the earlier Madinah Surahs, 
and from these again to the Surahs given at 
Makkah at the various stages which mark 
Muhammad's thinistry, while he was- yet 
Staying in sis irrespensive parent town. In 
other words, he would have proceeded from 
the utterances of the worldly ruler and Jaw- 
giver to those of the inspired: Divine, who 
bad just sneceeded in laying the foundation- 
stones of a new religion, under fierce struggies 
and suiferings, but in obedience to a call 
which, in his immermost heart, he felt had 
gone out to him, and which he had aceepted 
with awe, humility. and-resignation, While, 
therefore, in the beginning of his studies, 
Gothe may have met with a number of 
details in the vast structure raised by Mu- 
hammad which appeared distasteful to the 
refined scion of the nineteenth century, his 
interest aust have been awakened, his arl- 
miration kindled and kept ‘increasing, tbe 
more he hecame acquainted, through the 
work itself, with the nature and personality 
of its creator, and with the purity and exalted 
character of the wain-spring of his motives. 
Those eritics, onthe ether hand, who 
view the Qur'an with regard td the chrone- 
logical order of its constituents, follow the 
descending scale in their estimaté. Speaking 
at first highly—-nay. frequently with entha- 
siasm—of the earlier parts, they complain 
more and more of the growing tediousness and 
wearisomeness of the Sirals of later origin. 
Néldeke, for instance, the learned and 
ingenious author of Geschichte: des Qordns, 
speaking of the deficienciey in style, lan- 
guage, and treatment of the subject matter, 
whieh, in his opinion, characterise the second 
and third period of the Makkan revelations. 
and in general the Madinah Suirahs, pointedly 
terminates his indictment by the sentence, 
“if it were not for the exquisite flexibility 
and vigour (die ungemeine Feenhert und Kraft) 
of the Arabic language itself, which, how- 
ever; is to. be attributed more to the age 
in. which the author lived than to his indiv 
duality, it would scarcely be bearable to rea 
the later portions of the,Qur’an a second time. 
But if we consider the variety and hetero- 
geneousness of the topics on which the Quran 
touchés, uniforinity of style and dictiou can 
scarcely be expected; on the contrary, it 
would appear to be strangely out of place. 
Let us not forget that in the book, as Mu- 
hammad’s newest biographer, Ludolf Kreh] 
(Das Leben des Muhammed, Leipzig, 1884), 
expresses il, “there is given a complete code 
of creed and morals, as well as of the law 
based therewpon. There are also the founda- 
tions laid for every institution of an extensive 
commonwealth, for iustruction, for the ad- 
ministration of justice, for military organiza- 
tion, for the finances, for a most carefal 
legislation for‘ the poor; all built. up on the 
belief in the bre God, who holds man’s desti- 
nies in His hand.” Where so many important 
objects are concerned, the standard of exel- 
lence by which we have te gauge the compo- 
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sitién of the Qur’an as a whole must needs 
vary with the matter treated upon in each 
particular case. Sublime and chaste, where 
the supreme truth of God’s unity is to be 
proclaimed ; appealing in high-pitched straius 
to the imagination of a poetically-gifted 
people where the etéraal consequences of 
man’s submission to God's holy will, or of 
rebellion against it, are pictured; touching 
in its simple, almost crude, earnestness, when 
it seeks again and again encouragement or. 
consolation for God's messenger, and a solemn 
warning for thase to whom he has been sent, 
in the histories of the prophets of old: the 
language of the Qur’in adapts itself to the 
exigencies of every-day. life. when this every- 
day life, in is private and public bearings, is 
to be brought in harmony with the funda- 
menial principles of the new dispensation. 

Here, therefore, its merits as a literary 
production should, perhaps, not be measured 
by some preconceived maxims of subjective 
and wsthetic taste, but by the effects which 
it produced in Muliammad’s eontemporaries 
and fellow-countrymen. H it spoke so power- 
fully and convincingly to the hearts of -his 
Leavers as to weld hitherto centrifugal and 
antagonistic elements into one compact and 
well-organised body, animated by ideas far 
beyond those which had until now raled the 
Arabian mind, then its eloquence was perfect. 
simply because it created a civilized nation 
wut of savage tribes,*and shot a fresh woot 
into the old warp of history. 

Noldeke’s above-quoted remark, it seems 
to me, raises, however, a very important 
question, It must, of course, be admitted that 
the Arabic language, which is now 80 greatly 
and deservedly admired, cannot be attributed 
to Muhammad individually, but o1 iginated in 
and-wag at his time the common property of 
tue Arabic-speaking section of the human 
race, or, more accurately, of its Semitic 
branch, who were then living within the 
Peninsula and in some of the neighbouring 
countries. But we may well ask ourselves, 
what would in all probability have become 
of this language without Muhammad and his 
Qur’in? This is not at all an iéle and 
Gesuliory speculation. It is trne the Arabic 
language had already produced numerous fine 
Specimens of genuino and high-flown poetry, 
but such poetry was chiefly, if not exelu- 
sively, preserved in the memory of the people, 
for the art of writing was certainly very little 
known, and still lesa ~ actised. 

Moreover, poetry is not tantamoant to 
literature ; it may lead to it, and will always 
form a most essential part of it; but it will 
live on, and perhaps die, in solitary isolation, 
unless it becomes, as it were, as Brahmans 
ay, “twice-born,” by. participating ins lite- 
rary development of vaster dimensiuns and 4 
more general character. Divided among 
themselves into numerous tribes, who were 
engaged in a perpetual warfare against each 
othor, the Arabs, and with them their various 
dialects, would more and more bave drifted 
asunder, poetry would have followed in the 
wake, and the population of Arabia would 
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have broken ap into a multitude of clans, 
with their particular bards, whose love- and 
war-songs enterprising travellers of our days 
might now collect, like the popular songs of 
the Kosaks of the steppe, or the Kalmuks 
and similar nationalities, vegetating for cen- 
turies in a more or less primitive state of 


' existence, 


It seems, then, that it is only a work of the 
nature of the Quan which could develop 
ancient Arabi¢ into a literary language, not- 
withstanding the fact that it had already 
been admirably handled by local poets As 
thie beok places the national life of the 
Arabs upon au entirely new basis, giving 
it at the same time a much-nesded cenire 
and a wonderful power of expansion, it 
became a matter of the utmost importance, 
nay, of urgent necessity, that the contents 
of the volume shouid be preserved with scru- 
pulous accuracy and tndisputable conformity. 
This again was only possible by fixing upon 
one dialect, which by its recognized excellence 
eoramended itself to general acceptance. and 
also by establishing a written text. 

But nov only by, raising a dialect, throngh 
its generalization, to the power of a language, 
and by rendering the adoption of writing 
indispensable. has the Qur’an initiated the 
development of an Arabic literature; its 
composition itself has contributed two factors 
absolutely needful to this development: it 
has added to the existing pootry the origins 
of rhetoric and prose. 

Although the decidedly poetical character 
of the earlier Siirahs is obvious, they diffor 
in two important points from the hitherto 
acknowledged form of poetry, which is that 
of the Qasidah. This form consists of baits, 
or distichs, measnted by some variation of 
one of the fifteen (or sixteen) principal metres, 
and each eontaining twa half-lines, the same 
rhyme running through both hemistichs of 
the first bat, and through every second one 
of the following. For instance: 

1. Qifa nabki min zikra habibin wa-mauzili 

Bi-siqti 1-liwa& haina ’d-dakhali wa-hau- 


mali 
2. Fa-tiziha fa ‘l-maqrati lam ya‘fu ras- 
muha 
Li-ma nasajat-hi min juniibin wa- 
sham’ali, 
which would scan: 
—_—_ Raa 
Qifé nab- }%i min zikra | habibin | wa- 
Bese oes 
manzili &. 


and belongs to the first variation of the metre 
Tawi, 
_ Emancipating himself from the fettors of 
metre, and gradually also of thé uniform 
thyme, Muhammad created what is now 
called saj‘, that is to say. a rhythmical 
prose, in which the component parts of a 
period are balanced and cadenced by a vary- 
ing rhyme, and of which eg. the Saraiu ‘l- 
Qiyamah (ixxv.) offers some fair examples ; 
as (5-10) :— 

Bal yuridu l-insdun li-yat jura amamah, 

Yas’alu aiyana yaumu °l-qiyaman, 
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Fa-iz& bariqa ‘l-basar. 
Wa-khasafa ‘l-qamar 
Wa-jumi‘a ’sh-shamsu wa ’l-qamat 
Yaqilu ‘l-insinu yauma’izin aina ’l-mafarr. 
(But man chooseth to go astray us to his 
future ; 
He asketh, “When this Day’of Resurrec- 
tion?” 
When the eye-sight shall be dazzled 
And the moon shall be darkened, 
And the sun and the moon shall be to- 
gether, 
On that day man. shall ery, “Where is 
there a place to flee to? ”) 
And again (22-80): 
Wa-wnjihin yauma’izin nazirah 
Ha rabbi-ha nazirah, 
Wa-wujuthin yauma’izin basirah 
Tazanau an-yofula bi-ha faqivah. 
Kalla iza balaghati ’t-taragiya 
Wa-qila man raq 
Wa-zanna.annahn ‘1-firaq 
Wa ‘l-taffati 's-saqu bi ’s-sag 
lia rabbi-ka yauma’izini ’l-masaq. 
(On that day shall faces beam with light, 
Ont-looking towards their lord; 
And faces on that day shall be dismal. 
As if they thought that some calamity 
would therein befall them. 
Assuredly when the seul shall come up to 
the breast- bone, 
And there shall be a cry, “ Who is the 
magician to restore him?” 
And the man feeleth that the time of his 
departure is come; 
And when one leg shall be enlaced with 
the other, 
To thy Lord on that.day shall he be drivbn 
Qn.) 


This kind of rhetorical style, the peculi- 
arity of which Professor Palmer, in the pas- 
sage quoted, p. 523, aptly explains from the 
etymological structure of Arabic, has become 
the favourite model of oratorical and ornate 
language with the later Arabs. It is fre- 
quently employed in ordinary narratives, 
such as tho tales of the Arabian Nights, 
whenever tho occasion requires a more 
elevated form of speech; it is the usual 
garb of that class of compositions, which is 
known by the name of Magamat, and even 
extensive historical works, as the Life of 
Timur, by ‘Arab Shah, are written in it 
throughout. 

But-Muhammad mado a still groater and 
more decisive step towards creating a litera- 
ture for his people. In those Sirahs, in 
which be regulated the private and public 
life of the Muslim, he originated a prose, 
which has remained the standard of classical 
purity ever since. : f 

With regard to this point, however, it has 
been stated. seemingly in disparagement of 
the later Arabic authors, that their accepting 
Mubammad's language as a perfect standard, 
from which no deviation is sdmissible, has 
led them to adopt an artificial style, as 
unnatural “as though Englishmon should 
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still continue to follow Chaucer as their 
model, in spite of the changes which their 
language has undergone.” But is such a 
parallel justified in facts? In English, as 
amongst modern nations in general, the 
written language has always kept in close 
contact with the spoken language; the: 
changes which the former has undergone 
are simply the registration and legalisation 
of the changes which in course of time had 
taken place in the latter. Not so in Arabic. 
From the moment when, at the epoch of its 
fallest and richest growth. it was, through 
the composition of the Qur’an, invested with 
the dignity of a literary janguage, it was, by 
its very nature, for many centiries to come, 
preciuded frem any essential change, whether 
this be considered as an advantage or not. 
The reasen for this lies in the first instante 
im the triliteral character of the Semitic 
roots, reforred to by Professor Palmer, which 
allows such a root tu form one, two, or three 
syllables, according to the pronunciation of 
each letter, with or without a vowel. Let 
us take as an example once more the raot 
z-r-b (.sy8). which conveys the idea of 
“ beating,” and serves in Arabic. grammars. 
like the Greek tTum7w, to form paradigins, py 
way of a wholesome admonition, 1 suppose, 
to the youthful student. The first of these 
three consonants can only remain quiescent, 
i.e. vowel-less. if it is preceded by a vowel, 
© 
as in the imperative ?-zrzb (21): * beat 
thon,” where the root appears as a mono- 


bad aries 
syllable, or in the aorist ya-zrbu (>), 


“he beats or will beat,” where it takes toge- 
ther with the fina! « a dissylabic form. If 
we leave the second consonant quiescéit und 
pronounce the first with awe have zarb, with 


the nominative termination zarbun (<8), 
thé verbal noun “ beating ” or infinitive “ to 
beat.” Vocaliaing both the first letters, we 
may obtain 2a72b,.the active participle “ beat- 
ing,” or zurudb. plural of the last menuoned 
zarb, with. the nominative termination zarzbun 


(<3l2) ahd zurubun (42): Si we read all 
threa consonants with vowels. it- may be 
zaraba (Sy): ‘she did. beat,” or zarabu 
(Ny): “they did beat.” Taking, again, the 
two forms zaraba, “he did beat,” and ya- 


zribu, “he beats or will beat,” a simple changa 
of vowels suffices to transform the active 


- 
into the passive: zurtba (yo), “he was 


- 9B- Co 
beaten,” and yuzrabu ( py)» “he is beaten 
or will be beaten.” Lastly, it must be 
noticed, that the distinction between the two 
fundamental tenses of the Arabic verb rests on 
the principle that the affixes, representing 
the personal pronouns, are in the preterite 
placed at the end, in the -aorist at the begin- 
ning of the root: zarub-na, ‘we did beat,” 
but na-z7ibu, * we beat or will beat. 

From all this it will be easily understood 
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that any essential change in the written lan- 
guage must deeply affect the whole system 
of Arabic accidence, and that this language 
will, therefore, naturally be averse to such 
ehanges. But, moreover, this svstem stands 
in closest connection with avi dependence on 
the syntactical structure of the language, 
which is equally “conservative,” if 1 may 
use this expression, in its fundamental prin- 
ciples. The Arabie syntas knows only two 
kinds of sentences (Jumlah), one called nomi- 
nal (¢smiyah), because it begins with a noun, 
the other verbal (fi‘liyah), because it begins 
with a verb. Reduced to their shortest ex- 
pression anexample of the first would be: 


. - s SC- u . . 
Zatdun zdribun (—py;e Wj), “ Zaid (is) 
zaraba. zaidun 
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beating ”; of the second: 
(533 ye). “ (there) did beat Zaid.” The 
constituent parts of the nomina) sentence, 
which we would call subject and predicate, 
are termed mubtada’, “incipient,” and khabar. 
“ report,” meaning that which is enounced or 
stated of the subject. The thubar need not 
he an attributive, as in ithe sentence given 
above, but it may be omother clause, either 
nominal or verbal, and if it is the former, its 
own mubtada’ admits even of a third clause 
as # second khabar for its complement. The 
subioct of the verbal sentence is called agent, 
or fared, and, as mentioned before, foliows the 
verb, or fi‘/, in the nominative. 

The verb with its agent (ji‘l and fail). or 
the snbject with its predicate (mubtady’ and 
khabar), form the essential elements of the 
Arabic sentence. Bui there are a great many 
accidental elements, valled faziah, “ what is 
superabundant or in excess,” whieh may 


enter into the composition of a clause, and ; 


expand it to considerable length, Such are 
additional parts of speech expressing the 
various objective relations (ma/‘al) in which 
a noun may dtand to an active verb, or the 
condition (ha!) of the agent at the moment 
when the action occurred, or circumstances 
of time and place (zarf) accompanymg the 
action, or spocificative distinctions (tamyiz) 
in explanation of what may be vague in a 
noun, or the dependence of one noua upon 
another (%zdfah) or -upon 2 preposition 
(khafz), or the different kinds of apposition 
(tawabi*) in which .« noun may be joined to 
another, either in the subject or the predicate 
‘und 80 on 

All these numerous component parts of a 
fully-developed sentence are influenced by 
vertain ruling principles (‘awamil, or “re- 
gents”), some merely logical, but most of 
them expressed in words and particles, 
which determine the ‘rab, that is, the gram- 
matical infloction of nouns and verbs, and 
bring into play those various vowel-changes, 
of which we have above giveu examples 
with regard to the interior of rovts, and 
which, we mast now add, apply equally to 
the terminatious employed in declension and 
conjugation.. 

The subject and predicate, for instance, 
of the nominal sentence stand originally, 


“An hour which is near.” 
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as it is natural, both in the nominative. 
There are, however, certain regents called 
newasikh, “effacing ones,” which, like the 
particle inna, “ behold,’ change the nom- 
native of the subject into the aceusative, 
while others, like the verb kana, “he was,” 
leave the subject unaltered. hut place the 
predicate in the objective case: zaid-un 
zortb-un vbecomes thug either %na zaid-an 
zarth-un, or kane zoid-un zérib-an. 

Again, we have seen that the aorist proper 


of the third person singular terminates in u 


(yazrib-u). But under the influence of one 
class of regents this vowel changes into a 
(yazrib-a); wnder that of others it is dropped 
altogether, and in both cases the meaning 
and grammatical status of the verhis thereby 
considerably modified. If we consider the 
Jarge number of these governing parts of 
speech—_a, well-known book treata of the 
“hundred regents,” but other grammarians 
eoust a hundred and fifteen and more—it 
will be seen what delicate and careful 
handling the Arahie syntax requires, and 
how little scope there is left for the ex- 
periments of wilful innovators. 

At the time cof Muhammad this then was. 
apart from some slight dialectiea) differences, 
the spoken language of his people. He took 
it, so to say, frem the mouth of hig -interlo- 
eutors, but, wielding it with the power of a 
master-mind, he made in the Quran sucha 
complete and perfect use of all its resources 
as to create a work that, in the estimation of 
his hearers, appeared worthy to be thought 
the word of God Himself, 

When a long period of conquests scattered: 
the Arabs to the farthest East and to the 
farthest West, their spoken language might 
deviate from its pristine purity, slurring over 
unaccented syllables and dropping termina- 
tions. But the fine idiom of their fore-fathers, 
as deposited in the Qur’an, remained the 
language of their prayer and their pious 
meditation, and thus lived on with them, as 


! a bond of unity, an objeet of national love 


and admiration, and a source of literary 
development for al! times. 

aL-QUR'ANU 'L<AZIM (lat 
petall). Lit. “The Exalted Reading.” 
A title given to the Introductory Chapter of 
the Qur'an by Muhammad. (Mishkat, hook 
vil ch. i. pt. 1.) 

QURBAN (yb,3), Lat. “ Approach. 
ing near.” Heb. {"\(9 korban. A term used 
in the Qur’an and in the Traditions for a 
sacrifice or offering. Surah v, 30: “Truly 
when they (Cain and Abel) offered an offer- 
tng.” [SACRIFICE. ] 

QURBU ’S-SA‘AH (Sttt G5), 
A term used for 
the Day of Resurrection and Judgment. 


QUSTANTINIYAH  (auotas), 
The word used in the Traditions and in Mue 
hammadan history for Constantinople. (See 
Hadigu 't-Tirmizi,) Istambil (Uyrot \), is 


QUBT 


oe word generally used by modern Mus- 
1mMs,. 

QUTB (—43). Lit. “A stake, an 
axis, a pivot.” Thehighest stage of sanctity 
amongst Muslim saints. <A higher position 
than that of ghaus, According to the Kash 
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shafu 'l-Istilahat, a quth is ono who has 
attained to that degree of sanctity which 
is a reflection of tho heart of the Prophet 
himself. Qutbu ’d-Din, “the axis of. reli- 
gion,” a title given to eminent Muslim divines. 
[Faqr. ] 


R. 


AR-RABB (y\). “The Lord,” 
The Sustainer,” “The Supporter.” A title 
frequently used in -the Qur'an for the Divine 
Being, eg. :— 

Surah iii. 44: “God (Allah) is my Lord 
(Rabb) and your Lord (Rabb).” 

Sirah xviii. 18: “Our Lord (/tab6) is the 
Lord (Rabb) of the heavens and the earth.” 

From its frequent occurrence in the Qu’ran, 
it would seem to occupy the place of the 


Hebrew PyiFW Jehovah, the Kvptos of the 


LXX., the Doniinus of the Vulgate, and the 
Lorp of the English Bible; but all Maslim 
writers say that whilst Allah is the [smu 'z- 
Zat, or “ Essential name of God,” ar-Rabb, 
“the Lord,” is but an Ismu Stfah, or attri- 
bute, of the Almighty. 


AJ-Baizawi, the commentator (p. 6, line 10, ; 


of Fliigel’s edition), says, ‘7uwbb, -in its 
literal meaning, is ‘to bring up,’ that is, to 
bring or educate anything up to its perfect 
standard, by slow degrees, and inasmuch as 
the Almighty is He who can bring everything 
to perfection, the word St ar-Rabh, is 
especially applied to God.” 

It is the Hebrew 5*) fab, which enters 


into the composition of many names of dig- 
nity and office in the Bible, 

Tn Muslim works of theology, the word 
eceurs with the following combination :— 


Rabbu 'l-Tzzah Lord of Glory 
Rabbu’l--Alamin Lord of the Universe. 
Rabbu ‘l-Arbab Lord. of Lords. 


Rabbu ’l-Ibad Lord of (His) Servants 


The word is also used for a master. or 
owner, €.g.:— . 
Rabbu’d-Dar. . The Master of the house. 
Rabbu-l-Arz . A tandewner. 
Rabbu 'l-Mat A possessor of property. 
Rabbu ’s-Salaf. A person who pays in 
advanee for an. article 


RABBU 'N-NAU: (p31 &). The 
Lord of the Species.” An angel who is said 
to preside over the animate and inanimate 
creation, viz.: nabutat, “ vegetable”; haiwa- 
nat, “animal”; jamddat, “ inanimate” (stones, 
earth, &c.), called al-‘dlamu 's-suffi, ‘the 
lower creation,” as distinguished from al- 
‘dlanu ‘l-‘ulwi, “the heavenly world.” (See 
Ghiyesu "l-Lughah,) 


‘RABI'U °L-AKHIR ( pn av). 
“The last spring month.” The fourth month 
of the Muhammadan year. [MoNnTuB.] 


RABI'U ’L-AWWAL (J,)\ ax). 
“The first spring month.” The third month 
of the Muhammadan year. [MONTHS. ] 

In India, the word rubi‘ is used for spring 
harvest, or crop sown after the rains. 


RACHEL. Arabie Rahil (j=). 
Heb. bry, Ratel. The wife of Jacob and 


Tr 
the mother of Joseph. Not mentioned in 
the Qur’an, but the name occurs in commen- 
taries. 
The English form Rachel is a strange error 
on the part of our translators, who almost 


i 

invariably represent the Hebrew fy by the 
lotter A. The correct form, Rahel, which 
is the form familiar to Muslim writers, occurs 
once in the English Bible, Jer. xxxi. 15. 

AR-RA‘D (s¢)) “Thunder.” The 

| title of the ximth Sirah of the Qur’an, in the 

| 14th verse of which the word occurs. “ The 

| thunder celebrates his praise.” 


RADD (3%). “ Rejection, repul- 
sion, refutation, reply; repeal, abrogation, 
making null and void; sometimes; erasure, 
In Muhammadan lew it applies especially to 
the return or surplus of an inheritance 
which remains after the legal purtions have 
been distributed among the sharers, and 
-which, in default of a residuary heir, returns, 
or.is to be divided amongst the original 
sharers. 


RADDU ’S-SALAM (pit 4). 
The returning of a salutation which is an in- 
cumbent duty upon one Muslim to another, 

[ SALUTATION. ] 

an-RAFI‘ (@\3\). “ The Exalter.” 

One of the niecty-nine names or attributes 

of God. Tho word occurs in the Qur’an, 

Sirah iii. 48: “ When God said, O Jesus! I 

will make thee die and will take thee up again 

to myself” (dtochast,), 
RAFI‘ IBN KHADIJ (wp @l; 
| gis). One of the Sahabah. He was 
too young to be present at Badr, but he 
accompanied Muhammad at Uhud and was 
wounded with an arrow, on which occasion 
| the Prophet said to him, “ 1 will answer for 
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you in the Day of Judgment.” 
al:Madinah. a.u. 73, aged 86. 

RAFIZI (_,33\,). Lit. “ A forsaker.”’ 
Synonymous with Rafizah (pl. Rawafiz) A 
term used for a body of soldiers who have 
deserted their commander and turned back 
again, applied to a sect of Shitahs who joined 
Zaid the gon of ‘Ali, the son of al-Husain, 
the second gon of the Khalifah ‘Ali, who, 
when they had submitted to Zaid, demanded 
that he should abuse Abu Bakr and ‘Umar, 
the first two Khalifahs of the Sunnis; but 
Zaid refused to do so, for he said, “They 
were both Wazirs of my forefather Maham- 
mad.” Upon this they forsook the party of 
Zaid, and were called Rafizuh. Zaid had 
then enly fourteen faithful companions loft, 
ond he was soon surcuunded by al-Hajjaj ibn 
Yusuf, the general. of the Iruam Ja‘far’s army. 
and fell at the head of his brave vompa- 
nions. nol one of them suryiving him. 

(2) The term Rajfizi ts used py Snnni 
Mushms for any sect. of Shi‘ahs. 


RAHBANIYAM (4 5b2,), (owas 


TICISM, j. 


RAHTIB (-~!\;), pl. Ruhban. A 
Chrisiian monk. Mentioned in the Qurtn. 
Sirah v. 85: “Thou wilt. find the nearest in 
love to those who believe to be those who 
say, ‘We are Christians’; that is. because 
there are amongst them priests (yzssisun) and 
monks (rukban), and because they «re not 
proud,” [MoONAsTICIsM. } 

RAHIL (ee)). Lit. “Phat which 
is fit for travelling.” «A smali book- stand 


mado so as to fold up for convenience in 
travelling, but now genorally used as a book. 


RAFIZI 


He died at 


eo 


stand. in mosques and Muslim schools to 
support the Qur’an and other books as the 
stadent reads his lesson from them. ‘They 
are also used in private dwellings. 


Ak-RAHIM (@=;t). “The Com- 
passionate.’ One of the uinvty-uine names or 
attributes of God, It generally occurs in 
conjunction with the attribute ar-Rahman, e.g. 
Qur’an, Sarah ii, 158: » The Merciful, The 
Compassionate.” [RAHMAN. } 


RAHMAH (+e), Heb. DFM riham. 
“ Mercy, compassion”. The attribute of mercy 
is frequently dwelt upon in the Qur’an, ¢.g. :— 

Stiah vii. 54:°* The mercy of God is nigh 
unto those who do well.” 


Sivah x. 58: “ A guidance and a-merey to 
believers.” 


Sirah vi. 133: “ Dby Lord is the rich one, 


full of compassion.” 


Bae a SS 


RA‘INA 


Ar- Rahman, * The Mereiful,” is one of tho 
chief attributes of the Almighty. 


An-RAHMAN (y=), Heb. orn 


ratum, “The Mercilul.” One of the ninety 
nine names ur attributes of God. lt generally 
occurs In conjunction with the altribuie ¢7—fa- 
him, e.g. Qur'an, Surah ii, 159: “ Your Ged is 
one God. There is no god but He, the Merci- 
ful, the Compassionate.” It algo eccurs in the 
initial formula, piaced at the commencement 
of each Surah, with the exception of the rxth. 
‘In the name of God, the Merciful, the Com- 
passionate.” 

Al-Baizawi says that ar-Rahman is a more 
exalted attribute than 2zr-Rahim, because it 
not only contains five Jetters whilst Rahim 
only has four, but it expresses that universal 
attribute of mercy which the Almighty ex- 
tends to all mankind, the wicked and the 
good, believers and unbelievers. 


RAHN ((y2)). Pledging or pawn- 
ing. A legal term which signifies the deten- 
tion of a thing on account of a claim which 
may be answered by means of that thing; as 
in the case of debt. This practice of pawn- 
ing and pledging ig lawfulin Isiam. for it is 
related that tlre Prophet, in a bargain with a 
Jew for grain, gave his coat of mail in pledge 
for the payment. It is also said in the 
Qur’an, Surah ij. 283: “Let. pledges be 
taken. The word is ased in the Qur’an in 
its plural form, rihdn. (For further infor- 
mation on the subject of Pawning, see Ha- 
milton’s: Hiddyah, vol. iv. p. 188.) 


RATHANAH (&)). A Jewess 
whose husband had been cruelly murdered 
in the massacre of the Banu Quraizah. Mau- 
hammad offered te marry her if she would 
embrace Islam; but she refused to forsake 
the faith of her forefathers, and consented to 
become his concubiue instead of his wife 


RAIN. Arabic matar (), Heb. 
Ww? mator. Mentioned fin the Qur’an as 


one of God’s special mercies. Surah vii 53: 
“He it is who sends forth the winds as 
heralds before His mercy; until when they 
left the. heavy cloud whieh We drive to a 
dead land; and send down thereon water, and 
bring forth therewith every kind of fruit.” 

Prayers for rain are called Salatu I-Istisga’, 
and consist of two rak‘ah prayers. Anas 
says that on one occasion they were caught 
in the rain, and the Prophet took off his gar- 
ment until he got wet, and they said, “O 
Prophet, why have you done this? He re- 
plied, “This ig fresh rain frem our’ Lord. 
(Mishkat, book iv. ch. liii.) 

-RAINA (ust,). A word the use 
of which is forbidden in the Quran, Stirah 
li, 98: O ye who believe! say not to the 
Apostle ‘Raina’ (i.e. » Look at us’), but 
say, ‘ Unzurna’ (t.e. ‘ Regard us)." These 
two words have both the same signification ; 
but Muhammad had a great aversion to ihe 
use of the word rd‘ird, because it had also a 
bad. moaning in Hebrew (see. al-Baizawi, in 


RAINBOW 


oco), alluding, porhaps, to the Hebrew verb | 


yn rua-, which signifies * to be mischievous 
or bad.” 

RAINBOW. Arabic qausu qurah 
(tp Gaye}, Heb. MW kesheth. Lit. 


“The bow of miany colours.” _ Not mentioned 
in the Qur'an, but in the Traditions, Tn the 
book entitled an-Vihayah, it is said that 
Muhammad forbado his people calling the 
Tainbow gausu quzak, because quzdh is one of 
the names of Satan (one who can assume 
many characters in order to tempt: the sons: 
of mon). He enjoined them to call it Qausu 
Uah. “God's how,” because by it God has: 
promised to protect the world from a second 
deluge. (Majma‘u ‘l--Bihar, vol. ii. p. 142.) 

The Persianscall it Kaman-i-Rustum. *< the 
bow of Rustum.” (See Munatahe ‘i--Arub, in 
loco.) 


RATYAN (gb). Lit. « One whose 
thirst is quenched* The gate of. Paradise 
through which, it is said, the observers of 
the mouth of Ramazan will center, It is men- 
tioned in the Traditions (Adishkat, book vi. 
ch. vii. pt. 1), but not in the Qur'an. 


_ RALYAN LBN at-WALLD (& gb, 
sJsl). The King of Egypt in. the 
time of Joseph. (See al-Baizawi on Stratu 
Yusuf in the Quv’an. 


RAJAB (=e). Lit. “ The ho- 
noured month.” The seventh month. of the 
Muhammadan year. So-called because of the 
honour in which it was held in the “Time of 
Ignorance,” ¢.e. before Islam. It is called 
Rajabu Muzur, because the Muzar tribe 
honoured it more than any other month. 
[monras. } 


RAJ‘AH (é,), “Restitution.” 


Roceiving back a wife who+has been divorced, 


before the.time has fully elapsed when the 
divorce must of necessity take place. In 
other words, the continuance of the marriage 
‘bond. (Hidayah, vol, i, p. 289.) 


RAJIM (pass). Lit. “ One who is 
stoned.” A name given to Satah mm the 
Qur'an. Sirah iii. 31: “I have called her 
Mary, and 1 seek refuge in Thee for her. and 
for her seed from Satan, the pelted one (Min 
ash-Shartane *r- Rajimi). 

Muhanunad taught that the devil and his 
angels listen at the gates of beaven for 
scraps of information regarding the things of 
faturity, and when detected by the angels of 
heaven they are pelted with shooting stars. 
Abraham is also said to have driven the 
devil away by pelting him with stones, which 
legend is expressed in the throwing stones 
at the pillars at Mind. [PILGRIMAGE, | 

RAJM (p—s;).- “ Lapidation.” 
[STONING 10 DEATH. | 

RAK‘AH (65)). From Ruki‘, “ to 
bow, to. prostrate one’s self.” A section of 
the Mahammadan daily prayers. [PRAYEKS.] 
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RAMAZAN (gles), The ninth 


month of the Muhammadan year, which is 
observed as a strict fast frum dawn to sunset 
of each day in the month. The word Rama- 
gan is derived from ramz, “to burn.” The 
month is said to have been so called either 
because it used (before the change of the 
calendar) to vecur in the hot season, or be- 
cause the montn’s fast is supposed fo burn 
ae the sins of men. (Ghiyasu ’l-Lughah, in 

CO. } 

The observance of this »nonth 18s one of the 
five. pillars of practice in the Muslim religion, 


_ and its excellence is much exiolled by Mu- 


hammad. who said that during Ramazan 
“the gates-of Paradise are open, and the 
gates of hell are shut. and the devils are 
chained by the log, and only those who 
observe it will be permitted to enter at the 
gate of heave called Raiyan.” ‘Those who 
keep the fast “ will be pardoned all their 
past vertal sins” (Mishkat. book vii. ch i. 
pt. L.) 

The express injunctions regarding the ob- 
servance of this mouth are given in the 
Qur’an, Sirah ii, 179-184 ;— 

“O believers! a Fast is prescribed to you 
as it’ was prescribed to those before you, that 
ye may fear God, for certain days. But he 
among you who shall be sick, or on a journey. 
shall fast that same number of other days : 
and as for those who are able ¢o keep et und 
yet. break zt, the expiation of tlus shall be 
the maintenance of a poor man. And he 
‘who of -his own accord porformeth a. goud 
work, shall derive good from it: and good 
shall it be for you to fast—if ye knew it. As 
to the month Ramazan in which the Quran 
was sent down to be man’s guidance, and an 
explanation of that guidance, and of that 
illumination, as soomi-as any one of you 
observeth the moon, let him set about the 
fast ; but he who is sick, or upon a journey. 
shall fast a hke number of other days. God 
wisheth you ease, but wisheth not your dis- 
comfort, and thai yon fulfil the number of 
days, and that-you glorify God for his gui- 
dance, and that you be thankful. And when 
my servants ask thee conceruing me, then 
will Ibe nigh unto them. I will answer tie 
ery of him that crieth, when he crieth unto 
me: but let them hearken onto me, and 
believe in me, that they may proceed aright. 
You are allowed on the night of. the fast to 
approach your wives: they are your garment 
and ye are their garment, God knoweth that 
ye defraud yourselves therein, so He turneth 
unto you and forgiveth you! Now.,. there- 
fore, go in unto them with full desire for that 
which God hath ordained for you; and eat 
and drink until ye can discern a white thread 
from a black thréad by the davbreak: then 
fast strictly till night, and go not in unto 
them, but rather pass the'time in the Mosques, 
These are the bounds set up by God: there- 
fore come not near them ‘Thus God maketh 
His signs clear to men that they my- fear 
Him.” 

From the preceding verses it will be seen 
that fast does not commence rntii some Mus- 
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lim is able to state that he has seen the new 
moon, If the sky be over-clouded and the 
moou cannot be seen, the fast begins upon 
the completion of thirty days from beginning 
of the previous month. 

It must be kept by every Muslim, except 
the sick, the infirm, and pregnant women, or 
wornen who are nursing their children. Young 
children, who have not reached the age of 
puberty, are exempt, and also travellers on 
a journey of more than three days, In the 
case of a sick person or traveller, the month's 
fast must be kept as svon as they are able to 
perform it. This act is called ¢(uzq@’, or 
expiation. 

The fast is extremely rigorous and morti- 
fying, and when the Ramazan happens to fall 
in the surnmer and the days are long, the 
prohibition even to drink a drop of water to 
slake the thirst is a very great hardship. 
Mubammad speaks of this religious exercise 
as “easy” (Qur'an; Sirah ti. 181), as most 
probably it was when compared with the 
ascetic spirit of the times. Sir William Muir 
(Life of Mahomet, vol. iii. 49) thinks Mu. 
hammad did not foresee that, when he 
changed the Jewish intercalary year for the 
lunar year, the fast would become a grievous 
burden instead of an easy one; but Muham- 
madan lexicographers say the iast was 
established when the month occurred in the 
hot season (see Ghiyasu ’i-Lughah). 

During the month of Ramazan twenty 
additional vak‘ahs, or forins of prayer, are 
repeated after the night-prayer. These are 
called Tarawih. 

Devout Muslims seclude themselves for 
some time in the Mosque during this month, 
and abstain from all worldly conversation, 
engaging themselves in the reading of the 
Quran, This seelusion is called Lttkaf 
Muhammad is said to have usually observed 
this custom in the last ten days of Ramazan. 
The Lattatu ‘l-Qudr, or the ‘night of power,” 
is said by Muhammad to be either on the 
twenty-first, twenty-third, or twenty-fifth, or 
twenty-seventh, or twenty-ninth of the month 
of Rainazin. The exact date of this solomm 
night hag not been discovered by any but the 
Prophet himself.and’some of the Companions, 
although the learned doctors believe it to be 
on the twenty-seventh ef this night Mu- 
hammad says in the Qur'an (Siratu ‘1- 
Qadr) ;— 


“ Verily we have caused it (the Qur’an) to 

descend on the night of power, 

And who shall teach thee what the night 
of power is? 

The night of power excelleth a thousand 
monibs ; 

Therein descend the angels and the spirit 
by permission 

Of theix Lord in every matter ; 

And all is peace till the breaking of the 
morn.” 
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By these verses the commentator Husain 
understands that on this night the Qur’an 
came down entire in one volume to the lowest 
heaven, from whence it was revealed by 
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Gabriel in portions, as the occasion required. 
The excellences of this night are said to be 
innumerable, and it is believed that during it 
the whole anima] and vegetable kingdom bow 
in humble adovation to the Almighty, and the 
waters of the sea become sweet in a moment 
of time! This night is frequently confounded 
with the Shab-(-Baral, but even the Qur'an 
itself is not quite clear on the subject, for in 
Sirah xliy. 1 it reads, ‘By this clear book 
See ou a blessed night have we sent it down, 
for we would warn mankind, on the night 
wherein al] things aro disposed in wisdom.” 
From which it appears that “the blessed 
night,” or the Latlatu ‘l-mubarakah, is both the 
night of record and the night upon which 
the Qur’aén came down from heaven, although 
the one is the twenty-seventh day of Ramazan 
and the other the fifteenth of Sha‘ban. 

M. Geiger identifies the Ramazan with the 
fast of the tenth (Leviticus xxiii. 27); but it 
is probable that the fast of the Tenth is iden- 
tical with the ‘Ashura’, not only because the 
Hebrew Asur, “ten,” is retained in the title 
of that Muhammadan fast, but also because 
there is a Jewish tradition that creation began 
upon the Jewish fast of the Tenth, which 
coincides with the Muhammadan dag, ‘Ashura’ 
being regarded as the day of creation, More- 
over, the Jewish Astr and the Muslim: Ashura’ 
are both fasts and days of affliction. It is 
more probable that Muhammad got his idea 
of a thirty days’ fast from the Christian Lent. 
The observance of Lent inthe Eastern Church 
was exceedingly strict, both with regard. to 
the nights as well as the days of that season 
of ahstinence; but, Muhammad entirely re- 
laxed the rules with regard to the night, and 
from sunset till the dawn of day the Muslim 
is permitted to indulge im any lawful plea- 
sures, and to feast with bis friends; conse- 
quently large evening dinner parties are usu"! 
in the nights of the Ramazan amongst the 
better classes. This would be what Mu- 
hammad moant when he said, “God would 
make the fast an ease and not a difficulty,” 
for, notwithstanding its rigour in the day- 
tme, it must be an easier observance than 
the strict fast observed during Lent by the 
Eastern Christians of Mubammad’s day. 

The following sayings of. Muhammad. re- 
garding the fast of Ramazan are found: in 
the Traditions (see Muishkat. Arabic Ed.. 
Kitabu ’3-Soum). 

* The difference between our fast and that 
of the people of the book (z.e. lew and Chris- 
tians) is eating only before the first dawn of 
day (and not afterwards).” 

“Keep not the fast till you see the new 
moon, and if the moon be hidden from you 
by clouds, count the days.” And in one tra- 
dition it is thus :—“A month is twenty-nine 
nights, then keep not the fast till you see the: 
new moon, which, if she be hid from you by 
clouds, then complete thirty days,” 

“When the darkness of the night advances 
from the west and the day departs from the 
east, and the sun sets, then the keeper of the 
fast may begin to eat.” 

“There are cight doors in Paradise, and 
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one is called Raiyan, by whicn only the 
Keepers of the fast shall enter.” 

“When the month Ramazan arrives the 
doors of Heaven are opened” (in another 
tradition it is said, the doors of Paradise are 
opened), “and the doors of hell are shut, and 
the devils are chained” (in one tradition it is 
said, the doors of God’s mercy are opened). 

“The person who fasty in ihe month of 
Ramazan on account of belief in God and in 
obedience to His command, shall be pardoned 
of al] his past sins, and the person who says 
the night prayers of the Ramazan shall be 
pardoned all his past sins, and the person 
who says the prayers on the Lailatu ‘l-Qadr 
with faith and the hope of reward shall be 
pardoned of all his past sins.” 

“Tf a keeper of fast does not abandon 
lying, God cares not about his leaving off 
eating and drinking.” 

“ There are many keepers of fast who gain 
nothing by fasting but thirst, and there are 
tmuny risers up at night and performers of 
prayers who gain nothing by their rising but 
wakefulness.” 


RAMYU ’L-JIMAB (ls) (5). 
The throwing of pebbles at the pillars, or 
Jurrah, at Makkah. A religions ceremony: 
during the Pilgrimage, [ PILGRIMAGE. | 


RAQABAH (&3,). Lit. “The 
Neck”: pl. réqga6. A term used in the Qur'an 
for a captive slave. Strah iv, 04: 4 Who- 
soever kills a believer by mistake, then let 
him free a believing neck.” 

The word is used in India for an enclosed 
area of land. (See Wilson’s Glossary of 


Indian Terms.) 

aR-RAQIB (e—-3,!).  “ The 
Watcher over.” One of the ninety-nine names 
or attributes of the Almighty. The word 
occurs in the Qur'an, e.g, Stirahiv. 1: “ Verily 


God doth watch over you.” 


aR-RAQIM (2331). A word 
which occurs in the Qur'an, Stirah xviii. 8: 
“Hast thou reckoned that the Fellows of the 
cave and the Ragim were a wonder amongst 
our signs?” The commentators are not 
agreed as to the meaning of this word, The 
Jalalan say, it was a brass plate or stone- 
table, on which the names of the Fellows of 
the Cave were written. The Kamalan say 
it was either the name of the dog which be- 
longed io the young men, or of the vallev in 
which the cave was situated. 


ar-RASHID (o-s-4y!!),  “ The 
Rightly Directing.” One of the ninety-nine 
names or attributes of God. The word occurs 
once in the Qw’an, but it is.not there used 
for the Almighty. See Sirah xi. 80: “Is 
there not among you one who can rightly 
direct ?” 


RASM (e+), pl. Rusum. Litt. 
“That which is stamped or sealed. Accord- 
ing to the Qamus, it is a very ancient word 
used in Arabia before the days of the Pro- 
phet for custom and law, the ancient, records 
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of the people being entitled Rawasim ( poly), 
It is a word which is very common in Hin- 
dnstan for the customs and usages of the 
people. 


AR-RASS (Gayl). A word which 
oceurs twice in the Qur'an, the meaning of 
which is uncertain. 

Stirah xxv. 40: “The people of «Ad. and 
Samid, the people of the Russ.” 

‘Sirah 1 12: * Before thera the people of 
Noah and the fellows of the Rass and Samid 
and Ad and Pharaoh, called the Apostles 
liars.” 

According to the commentators al-Jalalan, 
it is the name of a well near Midian. Some 
take it to be the name of a town in Yama- 
mah, 


RASUL (lr), pl. Rusul. “An 
Apostle.” A title specially applied to Mu- 
haminad, but used also for all Prophets who 
brought inspired books. [PrRoPHEr.] 


RATL, RITL (J+). (1) A certain 
thing which one weighs <A weight or mea- 
sure. (See The Mughrib of al-Mutarrizi, in 
loco. (2) That which is chaste. (See the 
Taju l-‘Aris, in loco). 

(1) According to the standard of Bagnaad, 
a weight of 12 ounces, and as a measure of 
capacity, a pint. (Lane’s Arabic Dictionary.) 
Muhammad used to give a ratl of silver as a 
marriage present, which has given rise to the 
expression, As-sunnatu fi 'n-nikahi ritlun 
(Sey clSST Cb G1). Professor Wilson 
says that at Bombay the rotal is equal to 36 
Surat rupees, and in the Red Sea the rottolo, 
as it is corruptly called, varies from 10 to 20 
ounces avoirdupols. 

(2) A boy not having arrived at puberty. 

(3) An aged man. 

AR-RA’UF (,)‘). “The Kind.” 
One of the ninety-nine names or attributes of 
God. It occurs frequently in the Qur'an, e.g. 
Sirah ii. 138: “God is kind and merciful 
with mankind,” 


ar-RAUZAH (é4)J\). Lit, “The 
Garden.” The garden in which is situated 
the tomb of Muhammad at al-Madinah. The 
name is also given to the tomh itself by some 
writers. 


RAVEN. Arabic ghurab (5). 
Heb. Ay ‘oreb. Mentioned once in the 


Qur’dn, Sirah y. 34: “Am | too helpless to 
become like this raven and hide my brother’s 
shame.” The raven is not lawful food ac 
cording to the Muslim law. (Durru’l-Mukb 
tar, vol. iv. p, 523.) 


RAWA (ty). A Persian word for 
that which is lawful. [uaw.] 


AR-RAZZAQ (3h)1). “ The Pro- 
vider with Food.” One-of the ninety-nine 
names or attributes of God. it occurs in the 
Qur’in once. Sarah li. 58: “ Verily God; 
He is the Provider,” 
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REBEL, Arabic baghi (0%), pl. 
bughat. A legal term for a person, or a body 
of people, who withdraw themselves from 
cbedience to the rightful {mam. ln-case of 
rebellion, the lLmam must first call the rebels 
to his allegiance and show them what is 
right, and if they refuse ‘to obey, he must 
use force of arms. (Hidayah, vol. ii, 248.) 


RECORDING ANGELS. The. 
[KIRAMO ’L-KATIBIN. ] 

RED SBA. Arabic’ al-Bahru ’l- 
Ahinar (yo=3\ yens}). Meutioned in 
the Qur’an as al-Bahr, “ the Sea.” 

Surah i. 47: “ When we divided for you the 
sea, und.saved you and drowned Pharaoh’s 
people. 

Surah x. 90: “And We bfouzht the Chil- 
dren of Israel across the sea.” 

In Muhammadan works it is known as the 
Bahru ’i-Qulzum, or Qalzam. Jalaiu ’d-Din, 
the commentator, says the town of Qulzum is 
the same as Arlah (tho Elath of the Bible, 
Deut. ii. 8), 2 town at the head of the Arabian 
Gulf. The AjAava of Straho (xvi. p. 768). 
ft 18 referred io in the Qur’an, Sirah vii. 163: 
“Ask them about the city which stood by 
the sea.” Klath was at one time a place of 
importance, but it has now become quité in- 
significant. 


RELIGION. The religion of 
Muhammadans is called Islam ( piu) and 
the laws of God Shari‘ah (day There are 
three words ased by Muslim writers for the 
word: religion, namely, Din, Millah, and 
Mazhab. In the Kitabu"t-Ta‘rifat, the dif- 
ference between these words is as follows :—— 

Din ((24) is used for religion as it stands 
in relation to God, e.g. Dinu ‘Ilah, “the reli- 
gion of God.” 

Millah (d.e), vs it standa in relation to 
tho Propnet or Jawgiver, e.g. Millatu Ibrahim, 
“the religion of Abraham,” or Millatu ’r- 
Kasul, “« the Prophet’s religion.” 

Mazhab (4), as it stands in relation 
to the decisions of the Mujtahidun, ¢.9. 
Muzkabu Abi Hanifah. 

The expression- Din, however, is of general 
application, whilst Miah and Mazhab are 
restricted in their use. [18LAM.] 


RELIGIOUS DUTIES, The per- 
formance of. Strictly according to Muham- 
tuadan Jaw, it is not lawful to accept any 
remuneration for the performance of religious 
duties. But theso-injunctions are now totally 
disregarded, and fees are taken for aliwost 
every religious duty performed by an Imam. 
The teaching of the Hidayah on the subject 
is as follows :-— 

“Tt is not lawful to accept a recompense 
for summoning the people-to prayers, or for 
the performance of a pilgrimage, or of the 
duties of an Imam, or for teaching the Koran, 
or the law; for it is-‘a general rule,-with our 
doctprs, that no recompense can be received 
for the performance of any duty purely of a 
religions nature According to Shafei, it is 
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allowed to receive pay for the performance 
of any religious daty which is not required 
of the hireling in virtue of a divine ordinance, 
as this ig only accepting a recompense for a 
certain ‘sevice; and as the-acts above de 
seribed are hot ordained upon the hireling, 
it is consequently lawful to receive a recomi- 
pense for them. The arguments of our 
doctors upon this point are twofold. First, 
the prophet has said, ‘ Read the Koran, but 
do not’ receive any recompense for so doing ’; 
and he also directed Othman-bin-Abeeyas, 
that.if he were appointed a Mawzin [a cryer 
to prayer] he should not take any wages 
Secondly, where an act of piety is performed, 
it springs solely from the performer (whence 
regard is h:d to his competency), and conse- 
sequently he is not entifled to any recompense 
from another as in the cases of fasting or 
prayer. <A teacher of the Koran, moreover. 
is incapable of instructing another in it, but 
by means of qualities existing in his scholar 
namely, capacity and docility, and therefon 
undertakes a thing the performance of which 
does not depend upon himself, which is conse- 
quently invalid. Some of our modern doctors, 
however. hold it lawful tv seceive wages for 
teaching the Koran in the present age. be- 
cause an indifference has taken place with 
respect to religion, whence if people were to 
withhold from paying a recompense for in- 
struction i the sacred wrilings, they would 
in time be disregarded ;—-and decrées pass 
accordingly. 

“1b is not lawful to receive wages for 
singing- er lamentation, or for any other 
species of publie exhibition, as this is 
taking a recompense for an act which is of 
a criminal nature. and acts of that nature 
do not entitle to. a recompense in virtue of 
a contract.’ 


RE-MARRIAGE. Re-marriage 
may take place with the divorcer before or 
after ite completion oi the ‘2zddah, provided 
only the first or second sentence of divorce 
has beeu pronounced, but it cannot take place 
after a three-fold divarce until the divorced 
wife is marrisd to another man and is 
diverced by him alter the second marriage 
has been consummated, This is both Sunni 
and Shi‘ah law (Tugore Law Lectures.) 

A.widow can marry again at the expira- 
tion of four months and ten days after the 
deatn of her former Rusband. There is no. 
restriction as to the period for a widower. 


RENTAL, Arabic Yydrah (8,44) 
[pTRR. } 

REPENTANCE. Arabic taubah 
Oo Lit. “The turning of the 
heart from sin.” (An-Nawawi's Commentary 
on Muslim, vol. ii. p. 854.) It is frequently 
enjoined in the Qar“an, e.g. :-— 

Sirah iv. 20: “If they repent and amend 


Jet them be. Verily God is he who relenteth. 


He is merciful.” 

Sirah xxiv. 32: “Be ye wholly turned to 
Ged, O ye believers, and it shall be well with 
yoa,” 
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Sirah xxv. 71: “Whoso hath repented and 
hath done what is right, he verily it is who 
turnsth to God with a true conversion.” 
[Panpor. | 


RESIDUARIES. Arabic ‘asabah 
(Snae), pl. ‘agabat. According to Mu- 
hammadan law, residuaries in their own 
right are divided into four classes :— 

1) The offspring of the deceased, 

2) The ascendants (such as father, grand- 
father, &c.). 

(3) The offspring of his father, viz. the 
brothers and their descendants. 

(4)-The offspring of his grandfather, 
{Syed Ameor Ali’s Personal Law, p. 49.) [ry- 
HERITANCE. | 


RESIGNATION. The literal 
meaning of Islam is a state or condition in 
which a believer becomes “ resigned” to the 
will of God, “Muslim” being one who is 
“resigned.” Butin the Qur'an, the grace of 
yesignalion is more frequentiy expressed by 
the word sabr, “ patience,” eg. Sirah ii. 150: 
Give good tidings to the patient, who when 
there falls on them a calamity, say, ‘ Verily 
we are God’s and verily to Him do we 
return,’” 

The word Zuslim. which the compiler of 
the Kitabu 't-Tarifat says meaus to place 
one’s neck under the commands of God, seems 
to express the Knglish word “ resignation.” 

It occurs in the Qur’’n, Sirah iy, 68: 
‘They submit with submission.” 

The auther of the Akslag-7-Jdlali says 
Taslim is to “acquiesce in and receive with 
satisfaction (although, perhaps, repugnant to 
the inclination) the commands of God.” as 
exemplified in the verse above quoted. 

Riz@. is also a word which expresses re- 
signation, uudis defined as being pleased with 
the inevitable decrees of God, whatever they 
may be. 

RESURRECTION. Belief in al- 
yaumu “l-akhir ()63\ pyd'), “the 
Last Day,” is an article of the Muhammadan 
Faith. The terms used in the Qur'an are— 

Yaumu "l-Qiygmah, “ Day of Standing up” 
(Sirah ii. 79). 

Yaumu °I-Fasl, 
{Sirah Ixxvi. 14). 

Yaumu ‘1. Hisab; 


“Tay of Separation” 


“Day of Reckoning ” 


(Sirah x1. 28), 

Yaumu ‘l-Ba’s, “Day of Awakoning” 
{Sitirah xxx. 56). 

Yaumu °d-Din, “Day of Judgment} 
(Surab i. 3). 


Al-Yaumu ‘l-Muhit, “The Encompassing 
Day ” (Sirah xi. 85). 

As-Saah, “ The Hour” (Stirah viii. 186). 

There ure very graphic descriptions of the 
Last .Day in the poetical Stirahs of the 
Qur’an. The five following belong to an 
early period in Muhammad's mission :— 

Sirah Ixxv. :-— : 
“Ti needeth not that I swear by the day of 

the Resurrection, 
Or that I swear by the self-accusing soul. 
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Thinketh man that we shall not re-unite 
his bones ? 


Aye! his very finger tips are we able 
evenly to replace. 
But man chooseth to deny what is before 


him: 

He asketh, ‘When this day of Resurrec- 
tion ?’ 

But when the eye shall be dazzled, 

And when the moon shal! be darkened, 

And the sun and the moon shall be to- 
gether, 

On that day man shall ery, ‘ Where is there 
a. place to flee to?’ 

But in vain—there is no refuge— 

With thy Lord on that day shall be the.sole 
asylum. 

On that day shall man be told of all that he 
hath done tirst arid last ; 

Yea, a man shall be the eye-witness against 
himself : 

And even if he put forth his plea... 

(Move not thy tongue in haste to follow and 
master this revelation ; 

For we will see to tho collecting and the 
recital of it; 

But when we have recited it, then follow 
thou the recital, 

And, verily, afterwards it shall be ours to 
make it clear to thee.) 

Aye, but ye love the transitory, 

And ye neglect tha life to come. 

On that day shall faces beam with light, 

Outlooking towards their Lord ; 

And faces on that day shall be dismal, 

Asif they thought that some great calamity 
would befall thom. 

Aye, when the soul shal] come up into the 


throat, 

And there shall be a ery, ‘Who hath a 
charm that can restore him ?’ 

And the man feeleth that the time of his 
departure is come, 

And when one leg shall be laid over the 


other, ‘ 
To thy Lord on that day'shall he be driven 


on; 

For he believed not, and he did not pray, 

But he called the trath a lie and turned his 
back, 

‘Then, walking with haughty mien, rejoined 
his people. 

That Hour is nearer to thee and nearer, 

It is ever nearer to thee and nearer still. 

Thinketh man that he shall be left su- 
preme? 

Was he not a mere embryo? 

Then ho became thick blood of which God 
formed him and fashioned him ; 

And made him twain, male and female. 

Is not He powerful enough to quicken the 
dead?” 


Sarah lxxxi. 1-19 :— 
‘“ When the sun shall be folded up. 
And when the stars shall fall, © 
And when the mountains shall be set in 
motion, 
And when the. she-camels shall be aban- 


doned, 
68 
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And when the wild beasts shall be gathered 
together, 

And when the seas shall boil, 

And when souls shall he paired with their 
bodies, 

And when the female child that had been 
buried alive shall be asked 

For what crime she was put to death, 

And when the leaves of the Book shall be 
unrolled, 

And when the Heaven shall be strippec 
away, 

And when Hell shall be made to blaze, 

And when Paradise shall be brought near, 

Every soul shall know what it hath pro- 
duced. 

It needs not that I swear by the: stars of 
retrograde motion, 

Which move swiftly and hide themselves 
away, 

And by the night when it cometh darkening 
on, 

And by the dawn when it brighteneth, 

That this is the word of an illustrions 
Messenger.” 


Surah Ixxxii. :— 


“When the Heaven shall cleave asunder, 

And when the stars shali disperse, 

And when the seas shaJl he commingled, 

And when the graves shall ba turned upside 
down, 

Each soul shall recognize its earliest and 
its latest actions. 

O man! what hath misled thee againat thy 
generous Lord, 

Who hath created thee and moulded thee 
and shaped thee aright ? 

In the form which pleased Him hath He 
fashioned thee, 

ven so; but ye treat the Judgment as a 

e. 

Yet truly there are guardians over you— 

IlJustrious recorders— 

Cognizant of your actions. 

Surely amid delights. shall the righteous 
dwell . 

But verily the impure in Hell-fire: 

‘They shall be burned at it on the day of 
doom, 

And they shall not be able to hide them- 
selves from it. 

Who shall teach thee what the day of 
doom is? 

Once more Who shall teach thee what ‘the 
day of doom is ? 

It is a day when one soul shall be powerless 
for another soul: all sovereignty on that 
day shall he with God.” 


Sarah Ixxxiii. 4420 :— 

What! have they no thought that they 
shall be raised again. 

For the great day ? 

The day when mankind shall stand before 
the Lerd of the worlds. 

Yer! the register of the wicked is in 


in. 
And who shall make thee understand what 
Sijjin is ? 
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It is a book distinctly written. 

Woe, on that day, to those who treated our 
signs a8 lies, 

Who treated the day of judgment as 2 lie! 

None treat it as a lie, save the. transgressor, 
the criminal. ; 

Who, when our signs are rehearsed to him, 
saith, ‘ Tales of the Ancients'* 

Yes; but their own works have got the 
mastery over their hearts. 

Yes; they shal be shut out as by a veil 
from their Lord on that day ; 

Then shall they be burned in Hell-tire: 

Ther shall it be said to them. ‘ This is what 
ye deemed a lie.’ 

Even so. But the register of the righteous 
is in ‘Iliy an. 

And -who shall make thee understand what 
‘Illiyain is ? 

A beok distinctly written.” 


Sirah Ixxxiv. 1-19 :— 


‘When the Heayen shal} have split asunder 

And duteously obeyed its Lord : 

And when Earth shall have been stretched 
out as a plain, 

And shall have cast forth what was in her 
and become empty, 

And duteously obeyed its Lord ; 

Then verily, O man, who desirest to reach 
thy Lord, shalt ‘non meet him. 

And he into w’ ose right hand his Book 
shall be givon, 

Shall be retkoned wth in an easy reckon- 


ing, 

And shall turn, rejoicing, to his kindred. 

But be whose Book shall be given him 
behind his back 

Shall invoke destraction: 

But in tho fire shall he burn, 

Vor that he lived joyously among hig 
kindred, 

wai a thought that he should return to 


Yea, but his Lord beheld him. 

It needs not therefore that I swear by the 
sunset redness, 

And by the night and its gatherings, 

And by the moon when at her full, . 

That from state to state shall ye be surely 
carried onward.” 


The following description belongs toa much 
later period than the former Sirahs already 
quoted, and occurs in Sarah xxii. 1-7, which 
was given at Al-Madinah not long before Mu- 
hammad’s death :— 


“QO men (of Makkah) fear your Lord: 
Verily the Earthquake of the Hour will be a 
tremendous thing ! 

“Qn the day when ye shall behold it, every 
suckling woman shall forsake her sucking 
babe; and every woman that hath a burdon 
in her womb shall cast her burden; and thou 
shalt see men drunken, yet. are they not 
druriken: but it is the mighty chastisement 
of God! 
~ “There is a man who, without knowledge, 
wrangleth about God, and followeth eviry 
rebellious Satan; : 
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~ Concerning whom it is decreed, that he 
shall surely beguile and guide into the tor- 
ment of the Flame, whoever shall take him 
for his lord. 

“O men! if ye doubt as to the resurrection, 
yet, of a truth, have We created you of dust, 
then of the moist germs of life, then of clots 
of blood, then of pieces of flesh shapen and 
unshapen, that We might give you proofs of 
our power! And We cause one sex or the other, 
at our pleasure, to abide in the womb until 
the appointed time; then We bring you forth 
infants; then permit you to reach your age 
of strength; and one of you dieth, and 
another of you liveth on to an age so 
abject that all his former knowledge is 
clean forgotten! And thou hast seen the 
earth dried up and barren: but when We 
send down the rain upon it, it stirreth and 
swelleth, and groweth every kind of luxu- 
riant herb, 

“ This, for that God is the Truth, and that 
it is He who quickencth the dead, and. that 
He hath power over everything : 

“ And that ‘the Hour’ will indeed come— 
there is no doubt of it—and that God will 
wake up to life those who are in the tombs.”* 

Very lengthy accounts of the Day of Resur- 
rection, and of the signs preceding it, are 
given in all books of tradition, and works 
on dogmatic theology. (See Sahthu ’l- Bukhari, 
Arabic Ed. Kitabu ’l-Fitan, p. 1045; Sahihu 
l-Muslim, Arabic Ed. vol. ii. p. 388 ; Mishkatu 
l-Masabth, Arabic Ed. Avtabu’l-Fitan; Sharhu 
U-Muwaqsf, p. 579.) 

The following, collected by Mr. Sale from 
various writers, is given, with some altera- 
tions, additions, and references. 

It is the received opinion amongst Muslims 
of all sects that at the Resurrection the body 
will be raised and united to its soul, and that 
one part of the body, namely, the lower part 
of the spine, the os sacrum, in Arabic called 
‘Ajbu ’z-Zanab, “the root of the tail,” will 
be preserved as a basis of the future edifice, 
(Mishkat, book xxiii. ch. ix.) 

This bone, it is said, will remain uncor- 
rupted till the last day, as a germ from 
whence the whole is to be renewed. This 
will be effected by a forty days’ rain which 
God will send, and which will cover the 
earth to the height of twelve cubits, and 
cause the bodies to sprout forth like plants. 
For this doctrine Muharnmad is beholden to 
the Jews, who say the same things of the 
bone Liz, excepting that what he attributes 
to a great rain will be effected, according to 
them. bya dew, impregnating the dust of the 
earth. (Xereshit rabbah.) 

The time of the Resurrection the Maham- 
madans allow to be a perfect secret to all 
but God alone; the Angel Gabriel himself 
acknowledged his ignorance on this point 
when Muhammad asked him about it. (Mish- 
kat, book i. ch.i.} However, they say the 
approach of that day may be known from 
certain signs which are to precede it. 
signs are distinguished into “‘ the lesser” and 
“the greater.” 


These - 
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The lesser signs (Isharatu 's-Sa'ah) are as 
follows :—- 

(1.) The decay of faith among men. 

(2.) The advancing of the meanest persons 
to eminent dignity. 

(3.) A maid-servant shall become the 
mother of her mistress (or master); by 
which is meant either that towards the end 
of the world men shall be much given to 
sensuality, or that the Muhammadans shall 
then take many captives. 

(4.) Tumults and seditions. 

(5.) A war with the Greeks or Romans. 

(6.) Great distress in the world, so that # 
man, when he passeth by another’s grave, 
shall say, “Would to God I were in his 
place!” 

(7.) The provinces of al-‘Iraq and Syria 
shall refuse to pay. their tribute. 

(8.) The buildings of al-Madinah or Yasrib 
shall reach to Makkah. (Mishkat, book xxiii. 
ch. iii. 

“the greater signs (‘Alamdtu ’s-Sd‘ah) are 
as follows :— 

(l.) The sun’s rising in the west, which 
some have imagined it originally did. 

(2.) The appearance of the Dabbatu ‘t-Arz, 
or “beast,” which shall rise out of the earth, 
in the temple of Makkah, or on Mount, as- 
Safa. This beast will be sixty cubits high, 
and will be a compound of various species, 
having the head of a bull, the eyes of a hog, 
the ears of an elephant, the horns of a stag, 
the neck of an ostrich, the breast of a lion, 
the colour of a tiger, the back of a cat, the 
tail of a ram, the legs of a camel, and the 
voice of an ass. She will appear three times 
in several] places, and will bring with her the 
rod of Moses and the seal of Solomon; and, 
being so swift that none can overtake her or 
escape her, will with the first strike all the 
believers on the face, and mark them with 
the word MMu’min, “believer,” and with the 
latter will mark the unbelievers on the face 
likewise with the word ka/ir, “ infidel,” that 
every person: may be known for what he 
really is. The same beast is to demonstrate 
the vanity of all religiens except Islam, and 
to speak Arabic, [DABBATU ‘L-ARZ.] 

(3.) War with the Romans or Greeks, and 
the taking of Constantinople by seventy thou- 
sand of the posterity of Isaac, who shall 
not win that city by force of arms, but the 
walls shall fall down while they cry out, 
‘Phere is no deity but God! God is most 
great!” As they are dividing the spoil, news 
will come to them of the appearance of Anti- 


. christ, whereupon they shall leave all and 


return back. 

(4.) The coming of Antichrist, whom the 
Muhammadans call al-Masthu ‘d-Dapjal, “ the 
false ‘or lying Christ.” He is to be one-eyed, 
and marked on the forehead with the letters 

33 K FR, signifying kdfir, “intidel.” He 
will appear first between al-‘Iraq and Syria, 
or, according to others, in the province of 
Khorasan. He is to ride ona white ass, be 
followed by seventy thousand Jews of Is- 
pehan, and continue on earth forty days, of 


- which one will be equal in length toa year, 
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another to a month, another to a week, and 
the rest will be common days, He will lay 
waste all pluces, but will not enter Mekkah 
or al Madmah; which are to be guarded by 
angels; and at length he will be slain by 
Jesus, who is to encounter him at the gate 
of Lud. [MASIHU 'D-DAJIAL.] ; 

(5.) The desceut of Jesus on earth, Hoe is 
to descend near the white tower to the east 
of Damascus, when the people have returned 
from the taking of Constantinople. He ig to 
embrace the Mnhammadan religion, marry a 
wife, get children, kill Antichrist, and at 
length die, after forty years’—or, according 
to others, twenty-four years’-—continuance on 
earth, and be buried at Al-Madinah. Under 
him there will be great security and plenty in 
the world, all hatred and malice being laid 
aside ; when lions and camels, bears and sheep, 
shall live in peace, and a child shall play 
with serpents unhurt. (See Sakihu 1-Bukhari.) 

(6.) War with tho Jews, of whom the 
Muhammadans are te make a prodigious 
slaughter, the very trees and stones dis- 
covering such of them as hide themselves, 
except only the tree called Ghargad,. which 
is the tree of the Jews. 

(7.) The appearance of Gog and Magog, 
or, as they are called, Ya’juj and Ma’juj. 
These barbarians, having passed the lake of 
Tiberias, which the vanguard of their vast 
army will drink dry, will come to Jerusalem, 
and there greatly distress Jesus and His 
Companions, till, at His request, God will 
destroy them, and iill the earth with their 
carcasses, which afte: some time God will 
send birds to carry away, at the prayers of 
Jesus and His followers. Their bows, arrows 
and quivers the Muslims will burn seven 
years together; and at last God will sond a 
rain to cleanse the earth, and to make it 
fertile. [@oq@ AND MAGOG. ] 

(8.) A smoke which shall ill the whole 
earth 

(9.) An echpse 01 ine moon. Muhammad 
is reported to have said, that there would be 
three eclipses before the last hour. one to be 
seen in the east, another in the west, and the 
third in Arabia 

(10.) The returning of the Arabs fo the 
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(15.) The appearance of a man of the 
descendants of Kahtan, who shall drive men 
before him with his staff. ; 

(16.) The coming of al-Mahdi, “the di- 
rector,” concerning whom Muhammad pro- 
phesied that the world should not have an 
end till one of his own family should govern 
the Arabians, whose name should be the 
same with his own name, and whose father’s 
name should also be the same with his 
father’s name, and who chall fill the earth 
with righteousnese. This person the Shi‘ahs 
believe to be now alive, and concealed in 
some secret piace, till the time of his mani- 
festation: for they stippose him to be no 
other than the last of the twelve Imama, 
named Muhammad Abii 1-Qasim, as their 
prophet was. [SHI‘AH, MAHDI. } 

(17.) A wind which shall sweep away the 
soula of all who have but a grain of faith in 
their hearts, as haa been mentioned under the 
tenth sign, (Mishkdi, book xxiii. ch. iv.) 

These are the greater signs which, accord- 
ing {o Muhammadan traditions, are to precede 
the Resurrection, but still leave the hour of it 
uncertain ; for the immediate sign of its being 
come will be the first biast of the trumpet, 
which they believe will be sounded three 
times The frst, “the blast af consterpa- 
tion.” at the hearing of which all creatures 
in heaven and earth shall be strack with 
terror, oxcept those whom Ged hall please 
to exempt from it. The effects attributed to 
this first sound of the trumpet are yery 
wonderful; for they say the earth will be 
shaken, and not only all buildings, but the 
very mountains, levelled; that the heavens 
shall melt, the sun be darkened. the stars fall 
on the death of the angels, who, as some 
imagine, hold them suspended between heaven 
and earth, and the sea shall be tronbled and 
dried up, or, according to others, tumed into 
flames, the enn, moon,and stars being thrown 
into it; the Qur’an, to exprees the greatness 
of the terror of that day, adds that women 


- Who give suck shall abandon the care of their 


worship of al-Lat and al-‘Uzza, and the rest | 


of their ancient idols, after the decease of 
every one in whose heart there was faith 
equal to a grain of mustard-seed, none but 
the very worst of men being left alive. Kor 
God, they say, will send » cold odoriferods 
wind, blowing from Syria, which shall swee 
away the conis of the faithful, and the Qur’an 
itself, so that men will remain in the grossest 
ignorance for 4 hundred years. 
(J re The discovery of a vast heap of pold 
and silver by the retreating of the Euphrates, 
which will be the destruction of many. 

(12.) The demolition of the Ka‘bah im the 
Makkan temple by the Ethiopians. 

(18.) ‘Che speaking cf beasts and inammate 
things, 

(14.) ‘he breaking ont of fire in the pro- 
vince of al-Hijaz. or. according to others, in 
al- Yam, 


infants, and even the she-camels which have 
gone ten months with young (a most valuable 
Port of the substance of that nation) shall be 
ufterly neglected. (Qur’sn, Stab izxxi.) A 
further effect of this blast will be that cone 
course of heasts mentioned in the Qur’sn, 
though some doubt whether it be to precede 
the Resurrection or not, They who sappose 
it will precede, think that all’ kinds of ani- 
mals, forgetting their respective natural 
ferceness and timidity, will ron together 
into one place, being terrified by the sound of 
the trumpet and the sudden shock of natore. 
This first blast will be followed by a 
second, the * blast of examination,” when alt 
creatures, both in heaven and earth, shall die 
or be annihilated, except those which God 
shall please to exempt from the common fate ; 
and this shal] happen in the twinkling of an eys, 
nay, in an instant, nothing surviving except 
God alone, with Paradise and Hell, and thein- 
habitants of those two places, and the throne of 
Glory, The last who shall die will be the an- 
gelof death. (Afalalu ‘t-Maut ) (1 Cor. xv. 26.) 
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Forty years after this will be heard the 
“blast of resurrection,” when the trumpet 
shail be sounded the third time by Israfil, 
who, together with Gabriel and Michacl, will 
be previously restered te lite, and, standing 
on the rock of the tempie of Jerusalem (as- 
Sakhrah), shall at God’s command call to- 
gether all the dry and retten bones and other 
dispersed parts of the bodies, and the very 
haira, to judgment. This angel heaving, by 
the Divine order, set the trumpet to his 
mouth, and called together all the souls from 
all parts, will throw them into his trumpet, 
from whence, on his giving the last sound, at 
the command of God, they shall fly forth like 
bees, and fill the whole spaco between heaven 
and earth, and then ropair to their respective 
bodies, which the opening earth will suffer to 
arise; and the first who shall so arise, ac- 
cording to a tradition of Muhammad, will be 
himself. For this the earth will he prepared 
by the rain. above-mentioned, which is to fall 
continaally for forty years, and wili resetnble 
the seed of a man, and ba sappued from the 
water under the throne of God, which is 
cailed living water; by the eificacy and virtue 
of which the dead bodies shall spring forth 
from their gravee. ax they did in their 
mother’s womb. or a5 corm sprouts forth by 
common rain, till they become perfect; after 
which breath will be breathed into them, and 
they will aleep in their sepulchres till they 
are raised to life at the last trun:p. 

As to the leagth of the Day of Judgment, 
the Qur’an in one place (Sitrah xaxit. 4) talls 
us that it will last one thousand ydars, and in 
another (Sirah lxx. 4) fifty thousand. To 
reconcile this apparent contradiction, the 
commentators urge several shifts, some saying 
they know not whsi measure of time God 
intonds in those passages, others, thai these 
forme of speaking are figurative, and not to 
be strietly taken, and were designod only tc 
express the terribleness of that day, it being 
usual for the Arabs to describe what they 
dislikes as of long continuance, and what they 
like as the contrary; and others suppose inem 
spoken only in reference to the difficulty of 
the business of the day, which, if God should 
commit to any of his creatures, thoy wouid 
not be able to go through it in se many thon- 
sand years. 

That the resuzrection will be general, and 
extend to all creatures, both angels, geri, 
men, and animals, is the received opinicn, 
and according to the teaching of the Qur'an. 
(See Sirah txsxi.) ; 

In the resurrection those who are destined 
to be partakers of eternal happiness will 
arise in honour and security, and those who 
are doomod to misery, in disgrace and under 
dismal apprehensions. As.to mankind, they 
wil! be raised perfect in all their parts and 
members, and in the same state as they came 
out of their mother’s wombs, that is, bare- 
footed, naked, and uncircumcised; which 
circiumstapces, when Muhammad was telling 
his wifo ‘Ayishah, she, fearing the rules of 
modesty a be thereby violated, objected 
that it would be yery indecent for men and 
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women to look upon one another in that con- 
dition , but he answered her, that the bnsi- 
nese of the day would be too weighty and 
serious to allow them the making ase of that 
liberty. 

Others, however, allege the authority of 
their Prophet for a contrary opinion as to 
their nakeduess, and say he asserted that the 
dead. should arise dressed in the same clothes 
in which thoy died; although some interpret 
theses words, not so much of the outward 
dress of the body as the inward clothing of 
the mind , and understand thereby that-every 
person will rise again in the same state as to 
his faith or infidelity, knowledge or ignorance 
his good or bad works. 


Muhammad taught (Wisheat, book xxiii. 
ch. x) that mankind shall be ussembled at 
the last day, and shell be distinguished into 
three classes. The first, those who go on 
foot; the second, those who ride; and the 
third, those who creep, grovelling with their 
faces on the ground. The first class is to 
consist of those believers whese good works 
have been few ; the second of those who are 
in greater honour with God, and more accept- 
able to Him; whence ‘Ali affirmed that the 
pious, when they come forth from the sepul- 
chres, shall find ready prepared for thein 
white-winged camels, with saddles of gold, 
whereiv are to be observed some footsteps of 
the doctrine of the ancient Arabians; and 
the third class will ce composed of the infidels, 
whom God shall cause to make their appear- 
ance with their faces on the earth, blind, 
dumb, aud deaf. 


But the engedly will not be thus. only 
distinguished; for, according to the com- 
maentator al-Baizawi (vol. ii. p. 480), there 
will be ten sorts of wicked men on whom 
God shall on that day fix certain discretory 
marks. The first will appear in the form of 
apes; these are the backbiters. The second 
in that of swine; these they who have been 
greedy of filthy Incre, and enriched them- 
selves by publie oppression. The “urd will 
be brought with their heads reverssd and 
their feet distorted; these are the usurers. 
The fourth will wander about blind; these 
are unjust judges. The fifth will be deaf. 
dumb, and blind, understanding nothing; 
these are they who glory in their works. 
The stzth will gnaw their tongues, which will 
hang down upon their breasts, corrupted 
blood flowing from their mouths like spittle, 
go that everybody shall deteat therm; these 
arg the learned men and doctors, whose 
actions contradict their sayings. The seventh 
will haye their hands and feet cut off ; these 
axe they who have injured their neighbours. 
The eghth will be fixed to the trunks of 
palm-trees or stakes of wood; these are the 
false accusers and informers. The ninth will 
stink worse than a corrupted corpse; these 
are they who have indulged their passions 
and voluptuons appetites. The tenth will be 
clothed with yarments danbed with pitch; 
and these are the proud, the vain-glorious, 
and the arrogant. 
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In the Traditions, Muhammad is related to 
have said :— 

~ The firat person who shall receive sen- 
tence on the Day of Resurrection will be a 
martyr, who will be brought into the pre 
sence of the Almighty; then God will make 
known the benefits which were conferred on 
him in the world. and the person will be 
sensible of them and confess them; and God 
will say, ‘ What didst thou do in gratitude for 
them; Heo will reply, ‘I fought in Thy 
cause till L was slain. God will say, ‘Thou 
liest, for thou foughtest in. order that people 
might extol thy courage. Then God will 
order them to drag him upon his face to 
hell. The second, a man who shall have 
obtained knowledge and imstructed others, 
and read the Quran. He will be brought 
into the presence of God, and will be given to 
understand the benefits he had received, 
which he will be sensible of and acknowledge ; 
and God will say, ‘What didst thou do in 
gratitude thereof?’ He will reply, ‘I 
learned knowledge and taught others, and I 
read the Qur'an to please Thee.’ Then God 
yill say,‘ Thou liest, for thou didst study that 
pedple might call thee learncd, and thou didst 
read’the Qur’an for the name of the thing.’ 
Then God will order him to be dragged upon 
hig face aud precipitated into hell, The third. 
aman to whom God shall have given abun- 
dant wealth; and he shall be called into the 
poe of God, and will be reminded of the 

eriofits which be received, and he will ac 

knowledge and confess them; and God will 
say. ‘What return didst thou in return for 
them?’ He will say.‘ I expended my wealth 
to please thee, in all those ways which Thou 
hast approved.’ God will say, * Thou liest, 
for thou didst it that people might extol thy 
liberality’; after which he will be drawn 
upon his face and thrown into the fire.” 

As to the place where they are to be as- 
sembled to Judgment, the Qur’an and Tradi- 
tions agree that it will be on the earth, but in 
what part of the earth is not agreed. Some 
say lheir Prophet mentioned Syria for the 
place: others; a white and e-en tract of land, 
without inhabitants or any signs of buildings. 
Al-Ghazali imagines it will be a secona earth, 
which he supposes to be of silver; and others 
an earth which has nothing in common with 
ourg, but the name; having, it is possible, 
heard something of the new heavens and new 
earth, mentioned in Scripture (Rey. xxi. 1); 
whence the Qur’an has this expression, ‘“ on 
the day wherein the earth shall he changed 
into aiiother earth.” (Sirah xiv. 49.) 

The end of the Resurrection the Muham- 
madans declare to be, that they who are 
so raised may give an account of their 
actions, and reccive the reward thereof. And 
that not only mankind, but the genii and 
irrational animals also shall be judged on 
this great day; when the unharmed cattle 
shall take vengeance on the horned, till eu- 
ure satisfaction shall be given to the injured. 

As to mankind, when they are all assembled 
tegethor, they will not be immediately brought 
to judgment. but the angels will keep them in 
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their ranks and order while they attend for 
that purpose: and this attendance, some say, 
is to last forty years, others seventy, others 
three hundred; nay, some say no less than 
fifty thousand years, each of them vouching 
their Prophel’s authority. During this space 
they will stand looking up to heaven, but with- 
out receiving any information or orders thence, 
and areto suffer grievous torments, both the 
just and the unjust, though with manifest 
difference. For the limbs of the former, par- 
ticularly those parts which they used to 
wash in making the ceremonial ablution be- 
fore prayer, shall shine gloriously. And 
their sufferings sha!l be light in comparison, 
and shall last no longer than ihe time neces- 
sary to say the appointed prayers; but the 
latter will have their faces obscured with 
blackness, and disfigured with all the marks 
of sorrow and deformity. What will then 
occasion not the least of their pain, is a won- 
derful and ineredible sweat, which will even 
stop their mouths, and in which they will be 
immersed in various degrees, according to 
their demerits, some to the ankles only and 
some to the knees, some to the middle, some 
so high as their mouth, and others as their 
ears. And this sweat will be provoked not 
only by that‘ vast concourse of all serts of 
creatures mutually pressing and treading on 
one another’s feet, but by the near and un- 
usual approach of the sun, which will be-then 
no farther from them than the distance of a 
mile, or (as some translate the word, the sig- 
nification of which is ambiguous) than: the 
length of a bodkin. So that their skulls will 
boil like a pot, and they will be all bathed in 
sweat. From this inconvenience, however, 
the good will be protected by the: shade of 
God's throne; but the wicked will be so 
miserably tormented with it, also with hun- 
ger and thirst, and a stifling air, that they 
will ery oat, “ Lord, deliver ug from this an- 
guish, though thou send us into hell-fire!” 
What they fable of the extraordinary heat of 
the sun on this occasion. the Muhammadans 
certainly horrowed from the Jews, who Bay 
that, for the punishment of the wicked in 
the Last Day, that planet shall be drawn 
forth from its sheath, in which it is now put 
up, lest it should destroy ail things by its 
excessive heat. 

When those who nave risen shalt have 
waited the limited time, the Muhammadans be- 
lieve God will at length appear to judge them, 
Mubammad undertaking the office of inter- 
cessor, after it shall have been declined by 
Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, and Jesus, 
who shall beg deliverance only for their own 
souls. (Miskkat, book xxiii. ch, xii.) On 
this solemn occasion God will come in the 
clouds, surrounded by angels, and will pro- 
duce the books wherein the actions of every 
person are recorded by their guardian angels, 
and will command the prophets to bear wit- 
ness against those to whom they have been 
respectively sent. Then everyone will be 
examined concerning all his words and 
actions, uttered and done by him in this life; 
not as if God needed any information in those 
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respects, but to oblige the person tc inake 
aed confession’ and acknowledgment of 
God’s justice: The particulars of which they 
shall give -an account, as Muhammad himself 
enumerated them. are: of their time, how 
they spent it; of their wealih, by what means 
they acquired it, and how they employed it ; 
of their bodies, wherein they exercised them; 
of their knowledge, what use they made of it. 
It is said, however, that Muhammad ‘has 
affirmed that no less than seventy thousand 
of his followers should be permitted to enter 
Paradise without any previous examination: 
which seems to. be contradictory to what is 
said above. To the questions, it is said, each 
person shall answer, and make his defence in 
the best manner he can, endeavouring to ex- 
euse himself by casting the blame of his evil 
deeds on others; so that a dispute shall arise 
even between the soul and the body, to which 
of them their guilt ought to be imputed: the 
soul saying, '‘O Lord.. my body I received 
from thee; for thou createdst me without a 
hand to fay hold with. till I came and entered 
into this body ; therefore punish it eternally, 
bat deliver me.” The body on the other 
side will make this apology, * O Lord, thou 
createdest me like a -stock. of wood, having 
neither hand that I could lay hold with, nor 
foot that I could walk with, till this soul, like 
a ray of light, entered into me, and my tongue 
began to speak, my eye to see, and my foot 
to walk; therefore punish it evernally, but 
deliver me.” 

But God will propound to them the fol- 
lowing parable of the blind man and fhe 
lame man, which, as well as the preceding 
dispute, was borrowed by the Muhammadans 
from the Jews. (Gemara, Sanhedr., ch. xi.) 

A. certain king having a pleasant garden. 
in which were ripe fruits, set two persons to 
keep it: One of them was blind, and the 
ather lame, the former not being able to see 
the fruit nor the latter to gather it. ‘The 
lame man, however,. seeing the fruit, per- 
guaded tho blind man to take him upon his 
shoulders, and by that means he easily 
gathered the fruit, which they divided he- 
tween them. ‘The lord of the garden coming 
gome time after, and.inquiring after his fruit, 
each began to excuse himself; the blind man 
paid he had no eyes to see with, and the lame 
tnan that he had no feet to approach the 
trees, But the king, ordering the lame man 
to be seb on the blind, passed sentence on 
and punished them both. And in the same 
manner will God deal with the body and the 
goui. As these apologies will not avail on 
that day, ao will it also be in vam for anyone 
to deny his evil actions, since men and angels 
aud his own members, nay, the very earth 
itself, will be ready to bear witness against 
him. 

“Though the Muhammadans assign so long 
a space for the attendance of the resusci- 
tated before their trial, yet they tell us the 
trial itself will be over in much less time. 
and, accordina to. an expression of Muham- 
mad, familiar enough to the Arabs, will last 
no longer than while one may milk an ewe, 
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or than the space between two milkings of a 
she-camel. Some, explaining these words go 
frequently used: in the Qur’an, “ God.will be 
swift in takirig an account,” say that he will 
judge all creatures iu the space of half a day, 
and others that. it will be done jn less time 
than the twinkling of an eye 

At this examination they also believe that 
each person will have the book wherein. ali 
the actions of his life are written delivered 
to him, which books the righteous will receive 
in their right hand, and read with great plesa- 
sure and satisfaction; but the ungodly will 
be obliged to take them against their wills 
in their left, which will be bound behind 
their backs, their right hand being tied up to 
their necks, 

To show the exact Justice which will be 
observed on this great day of trial, the next 
thing they describe is the mizan or “ balance,” 
wherein all things shall be weighed. They 
say it will be held by Gabriel, and that it is 
of -so vast a size that its two scales, one of 
which hangs over Paradise, and the other 
over hell, are capacious enough to contain 
both heaven and earth. Though some are 
willing to understand what is said in the 
Qur'an concerning this balance allegorically, 
and only as a figurative representation of 
God’s equity, yet the more ancient and ortho- 
dox opinion is that it is to be taken literally; 
and since words and actions, being mere acci« 
dents, are not capable of being themselves 
weighed, they say that the books wherejn 
they are written will be thrown into the 
scales, and according as those wherein the 
good or the evil actions are recorded shall 
preponderate, sentence will be given; those 
whose balances ladeu with their good works 
shall be heavy will be saved, but those 
whose balances are light will be. condemned 
Nor will anyone have cause to complain that 
God suffers any good action to pass unre- 
warded, because the wicked for the good 
they do have their reward in this life, and 
therefore can expect no favour’in the next. 

The old Jewish writers make mention ag 
well of the books to be produced at the last 
day, wherein men’s actions are registered, as 
of the balance wherein they shall be weighed, 
and the Scripture iiseif scems to have given 
the first notion of both. But what the Per- 
sian Magi believe of the balance comes 
nearest to the Muhammadan opinion. . They 
hold that on tne day of judgment two angels, 
named Mihr and Surush, will stand on the 
bridye as-Sirat, tc examine every person as 
be passes; that the former. who represents 
the divine mercy, will hold a balance in. his 
hand, to weigh the actions of men; that 
according to tho report he shall make thereof 
to God, sentence will be pronounced, aud 
those whose good works are itound more 
ponderous, if they turn the scale but by the 
weight of a hair, will be permitted to pass 
forward to Paradise: but those whose good 
works shall be found light will be by the 
other angel, who represents God’s Justice. 
precipitated from the bridge into hell 

This axamination being past, and every- 
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one’s works weighed in a just balance, that 
mutual retaliation will follow, according to 
which every creature will take vengeance 
one of another, or have satisfaction made 
them for the injuries which they have suf- 
fered. And siace there will be no other way 
of returning iike for like, the manner of 
giving this satisfaction will he. by taking 
away 2 pxoportionable part of the good 
works of him who offered the injury, and 
adding it te those of him who suffered it. 
Which being done, if the angels (by whese 
ministry this is to be performed) say, “Lord. 
we bave given to every one his cue, and there 
remsineth of this personis good works s0 
much as equalleth the weight of an ant,” 
God wiil of his mercy canse it Lo be doubled 
unto him, that he may be admitted into Para- 
Mise But if, on the contrary, his good works 
be exhansted,and there remain evil works only. 
and there be any whe have not yet received 
satisfaction from him, God will order that an 
cyusl waight of their sins be added unto his, 
that he may be punished for them in their 
stead, and be will be scnt to hell laden with 
both. This will be the method of God’s denl- 
ing with mankind 

As to brutes, alter thay shali have like- 
wise taken. vengeance of ong anothér, as we 
have raontioned above, He will command them 
to be changed inte dust. wicked men being 
reserved, to more grievous punishment, so 
that they shall cry ovt, on hearing this sen- 
tence pranounced on the brutes, “ Would te 
God that we were dust also!” 

As to the gemi, many Muhammadans are 
of opinion that such of them as are true 
believers will undergo the same fate as the 
irrational animals, and have no other reward 
than the favour of being converted into duat, 
and for this they quote the authority of their 
Prophet. But this, however, is judged not sa 
very ressonablle, since the genii, heing capable 
of putting themselves in the state of believers 
as well as mon, must consequently deserve, 
as it seems, to be rowarded for their faith, as 
well as te be punished for their infidelity. 
Wherefore some entertain a more favourable 
opinion. and assign the believing genii a place 
near the confines of Paradise, where they will 
enjoy sufficient folieity. though they be not 
admitted inte that delightful mansion. Bat 
the unbelieving genii, it is universally agreed, 
will be punished eternally. and be thrown 
into hell with the infidels of riortal race. It 
may not be improper to observe that under 
the denomination of unbelieving geuii the 
Muhammadans comprehend aiso the devil 
and his companions. 

The trials being over and the assembly 
dissolved: the Muhammadans hold that those 
who are to be admitted mto Paradise will 
take the right hand way, and those who are 
destined to hell-fire will take the left, but 
both of them must first pass the bridge, 
called in Arabic as-Sirat, which they say is 
Jaid over the midst of hell, and described to 
be finer then a hair and sharper than the 
edge ‘of « sword; go that it seems very diffi- 
cult to courcive how anyone shall bea able to 
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stand upon it, for which reason most of the 
sect of the Mu‘tazilites reject it as a fable. 
though the orthodox think it a sufficient proof 
of the truth of this article that it was seriously 
affirmed by hiza who never asserted a faise- 
hood, meaning their Prophet; who, te add 
to the difficuity of the passage, has likewise 
declared thai this bridge is beset on each 
side with briars and hooked thorns, which 
will, however, be no impedimeut to the good, 
for they shall pase with wonderful ease and 
swiftness, hike lightuing, or the wind. Mu- 
hammad and bis Muslims leading the way 

whereas the wicked, what with the slipperi- 
ness and extreme narrowness of the path 

the entangling of the thorns, and the exting- 
tion of the light which directed the former to 
Paradise, will soon miss their footing, and fall 
down headlong into hell, which is gaping 
beneath them. 


RETALIATION. [ersas.] 
REUBEN. Heb. JAIN Reubain. 


Jacob’s first-born son, Referred to in the 
Quin, Sirah xii. 10: “A speaker from 
amongst them said, ‘Slay not Joseph, but 
throw liim inte the bottom ef the pit: some 
of the travéers may pick him up.” 
Al-Baizawi. the commentator, says the 
name of Josoph’s eldest brother was either 
Yahaza,or Rubel. Josephus gives the name 
as Roubel, and explains it as the ‘ pity of 


God.” (Ant. i 19.8. 8.) 

REVELATION. [INSPIRATION 
PROPHETS. | 

REVENGE. [arsas.] 

RIBA (&)). “Usury.” A term 


in Muslim law defined as “ an excess accard- 
ing to & legal standard of measurement or 
weight, in one or two bomogenecas articles 
opposed te each other in a contract of ex- 
change, and in which such exceas is stipulated 
28 an obligatory condition on one of the parties 
witbout any return,” 

The word r:b@ appears to have the sama 


meaning as the Hebrew Ww neshec. which 


included gain, whether from the loan of 
money, ov goods, or property of any kind. Jn 
the Mosaie law, conditions of gain for the loan 
of money or goods were rigoropsly probibited. 
See Bod. xxii, 25; Lev. xxv. 36. [usury.] 


RIBAT (£4)). A station or fort 
on the franuer of an enemy's country. erected 
for Lhe aecoramedation of Muslim warriors 
(Hamilton's Hiddyah, voi. ii. p, 357.) 

RICHES. Arabic daulah (8,2), 
Qur’an lix. 7, mal (jie), hasraty ’l- 
mal (je 525), “Great wealth.” 
Muhammad is retated to have said; “ Who- 
ever desires ths world and its riches in a 
lawful manner, in order to withhold himself 
from begging, or te provide a livelihood for 
his family, or to be kind to his neighbours, 
will appear before God in the Last Day with 
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his face as bright 98 a full moon. But who- 
ever seeks the riches of tho world for the 
sake of ostentation, will appear before God in 
his anger. (Mishkat Sok exh. ch, xxiii.) 

In the Qur’in jt is anid ~~ 

Stirah xviii. 44: “Wealth (ma/) and chil- 
dren are an adornment of this world. but en- 


daring good works are better with thy Lord © 


ag & recompense, and better as a hope.” 

Stirah vill. 26+“ Know that your wealth 
and your children are but a temptation,” 

In the wird. Surah, 12, 13, the possosaions 
of this world are contrasted with those of ths 
world to come in the following janguage: 
*Seemly unto men is. a life of lusia, of 
women, and children, and hoarded talouts of 
gold and silver, and of horses well-bred, and 
cattle, and tilth:—-that is the provision for 
the life of this world; but God, with Him is 
the best resort. Say, ‘But shall we tell you 
of a better thing than this?’ For those who 
fear are gardens with their Lord, beneath 
which tivars dow; they shall dwell therein 
for aye, and pure wives and grace from God; 
the Lord looks on His servants. who say, 
‘Lord, we believe; pardon 'fhou our sins and 
keep us from the torment of the fire.’—-upon 
the patient, the truthfal, the devont, and 
those who ask for pardon at the dawn.” 


RIKAZ (3,). Treasures buried 
in the earth, particularly those treasures which 
have been burted at some remote period. 

In the Hidayah, the word rikaz includes 
kang,” treasure,” or other property buried in 
the earth, and ma‘din, “ mines.” ‘Such troa- 
sures are subject to a zakat of 5 filth 
(Hamilton’s Hidayah, vol. i. p..39.) 


RINGS. Arabic k&hatim (ps), 
pl. khawalim Silver signot-rings arc lawful, 
but a gold ring is not allowed. (See Sahihu 
1-Bukhari. p. 873.) 

Tbn ‘Umar says, “ The Prophet took a gold 
ring and put it on his. right hand, but he 
afterwards threw it away, and took a silver 

, on which was engraved Muhammadun 
Rasily ‘ilah, i.e. ‘Muhammad the Messenger 
of God,’ and he said, ‘ let none of you en- 
grave on your ring like mine’ And when he 
wore the ring he used to have the signet 
under his finger and close to the palm of his 
hand.” ‘Ali says tho ring was on the little 
finger of the left hand, and that Muhammad 
forbade a ring being worn upon the fore or 
middle finger. 

Anas says the Prophet’s ring was of silver 
and on his right hand ! 

Modern Muslims usually wear a silver 
ring on the little finger of the right hand, 
with a signet of cornelian or other stone, 
upon which is engraved the wearer's name, 
with the addition of the word ‘abdu (a0). 
“ His servant,” meaning the servant or wor- 
shipper of God. This signet-ring is used for 
signing documents, letters, &. A little ink 
is daubed upon it with one of the fingers, 
and it ie pressed upon the paper—the person 
who uses the ring having first touched the 
paper with his tongue and moistened the 
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nlace upon which the impressiqn is to be 
made, There is no restriction. in Muslim 
law regarding rings for women. They aré 
generally of gold, and are worn on the 
fingere, in the ears, and in the nose. 


RIQQ (4). 


slave. [SLAVERY.] 


RISALAH (4\.,).  Apostleship. 
Tha o .e of an epostle or prophet. . [PRo- 
PHERE. | 


RISING UP. Arabic giyiim (pus). 
It is a subject of discussion amongst students 
of the Traditions, as to whether or not it is 
incumbent on a Muslim to rise up when & 
visitor or stranger. approaches. 

Abu Umamah says: * The Prophet came 
out of his house leatiing on a stick, and we 
stood up to meet him, and he said, “Do not 
stand up like the Gentiles who give honour 
to others,’” 

Anas says: “Thsre was no one more be- 
loved by the Companions than the Prophet ; 
but when they saw him, they used not to rise, 
for thev knew he disliked it” 

Abu Hurairah says: “The Prophet used 
to. sit with us in the mosque and talk, and 
when he rose up, we also rose, and remained 
standing till we saw him enter his house.” 

The general practice amongst Muhamma- 
dans is according to the last tradition, but it 
is held to be very overbearing for a person to 
require others to rise fer him, 

Mu-‘awiyah eaya that “the Prophet said, 
* He who is pleased at other people rising for 
him, does but prepare a place for himself in 
tho fire of hell.” (Mishkdt, book xxii. ch. 
iv.) [S4LUTATrION.] 


RITES. Arabic mansak, manstk 
(thuxe), pl. mandetk. The rites and 
ceremonies attending religious worship -ia 
general. Qur'an, Sirah xxii. 35: “ To every 
pation we appointed rites (mansak) to meu- 
tion the name of God over the brute beasts 
which he has provided for them. 

The term manstk is more frequently used 
for a place of sacrifice, while mansak applie 
to religions observances, but the plura 
mandsik is common to both, and rendered b 
Professor Palmer and Mr. Rodwell in thei 
translations of the Qur’an, “ rites.” 

The principal rites of the Muslim religio. 
are the Hajj, or Pilgrimage to Makkah, 
with the ceremonies at the Makkan Temple 
{Hass]; the daily ritual of the liturgical 
prayers [PRAYRR]; the marriage and faneral 
¢eremonies ; and, with the Shi‘ahs, the cere- 
monies of the Muharram. The sacrifice on 
the great festival, although primarily part 
of the Makkan Pilgrimage ceremonies, is 
celebrated in all parts of Islam on the “Idi i- 
Azna, or Feast of Sacrifice. fapu ‘L-szua.] 
The ceremony of Zikr can hardly be said to 
be one of the rites of orthodox Islim, al- 
though it is common in all parts of the 
Muslim world; it belongs rather to the 
mystic side of the Muhammadan religion 
[surt, zrcr. } 
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RIVER. Arabic nahr (3), pl 
anhar; Heb. WW) nahar. The word 


‘Gia “ sea,” being also used for a 
rge river. [sEA.] 

According to Muhammadan law rivers are 
of three descriptions : 

1, Those which are not the property of 
guy, and of which the waters have not been 
divided, like the Tigris and the Euphrates. 
The care of these rivers, being the duty of 
the State, and the charge of keeping them in 
order must be defrayed from the public 
treasury, but. these expenses must be dis- 
bursed from the funds of tribute and capita- 
tion-tax. and not from those of tithe and alms. 

2. Rivers which are appropriated and 
divided, and yet at the same time public 
rivers on which boats sail. The clearing of 
such rivers must he done at tno expense of 
the proprietors, although its waters are used 
for the public benefit. 

3. Water-courses which are held in pro- 
pérty and divided, and on which no boats 
sail The keeping of such streams rests 
entirely with the proprietors. 

Tn countries where much of the cultivation 
of land depends upon irrigation, the right to 
water, or as it is called in Arabic shirb, isa 
subyect of much litigation, and chapters are 
devoted to the consideration of the subject 
in the Hidayah, Vutawa-i-‘Alamgiri, Dury ’I- 
MukaAtar; and other works on Muslim law. 

For the kivers of Paradise. see EDEN. 


RIWAYAH (4),)). Relating the 
words of another. A word used for both an 
ordinary natrative, and also for an authori- 
tative tradition. [vTRaprTron.] 


RIYA’ (sk). “ Hypocrisy ; dissi- 
mulation,” Condemned in the Qur’an. 

Sirah ii. 266: “0 ve who believe! make 
not your alms void by reproaches andirijury, 
like him who spendeth his ‘substance to be 
seen of mon and believeth not in God, and 
in the Last Day, for the likeness of such an 
one is that of a rock with a thin soi! upon it. 
on which rain falleth, but leaveth it hard.” 

Sirah iv. 41,42: We have made ready a 
shameful chastiscrnent for the unbelievers, 
and for those who bestow their substance in. 
alms to be seen of men, and believe not in 
God and in the luast Day.” 


RIZA: (&\<)). A legal term, which 
means sucking milk from the breast of a 
woman for a.certain time. The period of 
fosterage. [Posreracy. ] 

RIZWAN (g\s)). The name of 
tHe gardener or keeper of Paradisc. 

ROAD OF GOD. Arabic sabily 
"lak (SY Jeme). An expression used 
in the Qur’an and Traditions for any good 


att, but especially for engaging in a religious 
War. [SABILU 'LLAH. | 


ROMAN, ([creeks.} 
ROSARY. Arabic subjah (de). 


The rosary amongst Muhammadans consists 


RUH 


of 100 beads, and is used by them for gownts 
ing the ninety-nine attributes of God, tage- 
ther with the essential name Allah {aon} +. OF 
the repetition of the Zasbih (“« 0 Holy God *! 
the T'ahmid (“Praised be God!”), and th 
Takbir (“ God ia Great!”), or for the recital 
of any act of devotion, It is called in Per- 
sian and in Hindustani the Tasbih (eo). 

The introduction of the rosary into Chris- 
tendom is ascribed by Pope Pius V., in a Bull, 
Asp. 1596. to Dominic, the founder of the 
Black Friars (A.p: 1221), and it is related 
that Paul of Pherma, an Egyptian ascetic of 
the fourth century, being ordered to recite 
800 prayers, collected as many pebbles whith 
he kept in his bosom, and threw out one by 
one at every prayer, which shows that the 
rosary was probably not in tise at that 
period. 

‘Abdu ‘l,Haqq, the commentator on the 
Mishkatu [-Masabih, says that in the early 
days of Islam the Muhammadans counted 
God’s praises on small pebbles, or on the 
fingers, from which the Wabhabis maintain 
that their Prophet did not use a rosary. It 
seems probable that the Muslims borrowed 
the rosary from the Buddhists, and that the 
Crusaders copied their Muslim opponents and 
introdueed it into Christendom. 


ROZAH (3}))). The Persian word 


for the Arabio saum. or fasting. fpastiNG, 
RAMAZAN, | 


RUB‘ (@)). A fourth. A legal 

used in Muhammadan law, eg. “Be 

fourth,” or the wife's portion when her hus- 
band dies without issue. 


RUH (ey), pl. arwah; Heb. TM 
ruakh,”“ spirit; soul; life.” TZbnu ‘l-Agir, 
author of the Nihaych, says it is the nervous 
fluid or animal spirit. A vaporous substance, 
which is the principle of vitality and of sen- 
sation, and of voluntary motion. 

In the Kztabu ’t-Ta*‘rifat, it is deGned asa 
subtle body, the source of which is the hol» 
low of the corporeal heart, and which dif- 
fuses itself into all the other parts of the 
body by means of the pulsing veins and 
arteries, See also Gen. ix, 4: “Flesh with 
the life thereof, which is the blood thereof.’ 
Many of the ancients believed the soul to re- 
side in the blood. © (See Virgil's .4n., ix. 
p. 349.) The breath which a man: breathes 
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and which pervades the whole body. Called 
in Persian jan (g\)- The philosophers say 
itis the blood, by the exhausting of which 
life ceases. The word is generally rendered 
in Hindustani as of the feminine gender, but 
Arabic authors render it as often masculine 
as feminine. (See Lane’s Arabic Dictionary, 
in loco.) 

In the Qur'an the word is sometimes used 
for Jesus, who is known as Ruhu ‘lah (the 
Spirit of God”), for the angel Gabriel, and 
also for life, grace, soul, and the Spirit of 
Prophecy. (A complete list of texts is given 
in the article sPrmrr.) 

According to the Kitabu ’t-Ta‘rifat, p. 76, 
spirit is of three kinds :— 

(QL) Ar-Rihu'l-Insani ( esi Tpl): “ the 
human spirit,’ by which is understood the 
mind of man, which distinguishes him from 
the animal, and which is given to him, by the 
deorae of God, from heaven, of the true es- 
sence of which we know nothing. It is this 
spirit which is sometimes united to the body 
end sometimes separated from it, as in sleep 
or St S 

(2) Ar-Ruhu ‘l-Haiwani (_3\pr0384 ty 
%the animal spirit,” by eat eo) 
the life, the seat of which is in the heart, and 
which moves in the veins with the pulsations 
of the body. 

(8) Ar-Ruhu ‘l-A‘zam, (pedi typ) “ the 
exalted spirit,” that human spirit which is 
connected with the existence of God, but 
the essence of which is unknown to all but 
the Almighty. The spiritual faculty in man. 
It is called also al-‘Aglu.’l-Awwal, “the first 
uitelligence”; al-Hagigatu *!-Muhkammadiyah, 
“the essence of Muhammad”; an-Na/su ’l- 
Wahidah, ‘the single essence”; al-ffagi- 
gatu ‘l-Samawivah, “The origina) spirit of 
man first created by God.” 

Tho following terms are also found in Mus- 
lim works :— 

Ar-Ruhu ‘n-Nabati (US got), “ the 
vegetable spirit.” 

_Ar- Ritu "t-Tabii (_ acd} e\), “the ani- 
mai spirit.” 

Ar-Rihu ’l-ilahi (hl tpt), “the divine 


16. 
Se Bike ’s-Sufli (_ das) zy), “ the lower 
spirit,” which is said to belong merely to ani 
mal life. 

Ar-Rith 'l-+ Twi ( sp} Gayl): “ the lofty 
or heavenly spirit.” : 

Ar-Rihu 'l-Jari (<5) Tp!) s the travel- 
ling spirit,” or that which leaves thé body in 
sleep and gives rise to dreams. 

Ar-Rihu 'l-Mubkam (, \ cyl), “the 
resident spirit,” which is said never to leave 
the body, even after death. 6 

Rhu ‘I-Liga (s\B3\ ¢,), “the spirit of 
casting into.” Used for Gabriel and the spirit 
of prophecy. [sPiRrT.] 


ak-RUHU 'L-AMIN (gS ey). 
The faithful spirit.” Occursin the Quran 
Sarah xxvi. 198; “ Verily from the Lord of. 
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the Worlds hath this book come down; the 
Jaithful spirit hath come down with- it upon 
thy heart,that thou mayest become a warner 
in the clear Arabic tongue.” It is supposed 
to refer to the Angel Gabriel. [srrit.} 


RUHU ’LLAH (a8\ ey) “The 
Spirit of God.” Aceording to Muhammad, it 
is the special Kalimah, or title of Jesus. See. 
the Qur’én. 

Stiratu ’n-Nisa’ (iv.), 169: “The Messiah, 
Jesus, the son of Mary, is only an Apostle of 
God, and His Word, which He conveyed into 
Mary and a spirit proceeding from Himself.” 
(Ruhun min-hu). 

Stratu’’l-Arbya’ (xxi.), 91: “Into whom 
(Mary) we breathed of our spirit.” 

Strata t-Tahrim (xvi), 12: “ Into whose 
womb we breathed of our spirit.” 

It is also used in-the Qur’an for Adam, 
| Suratu ‘s-Sajdah (xxxii.), 8; Sutratu ‘l-Hijr 

(xv,), 29; and Stratu Sad (xxxvii), 72; 
where it is said that God breathed his sptrit 
into Adam, but Adam is never called Riku 
‘Uah in any Mubammadan bogk, [spxeyt, 


JEBUS. | 

RUHU ’L-QUDUS ((-38' gy). 
“The Holy Spirit” (it, * Spirit of Holiness “). 
The expression only occurs three times in thé 
Qur’an :-— 

Sarah ii 81: ‘* We gave Jesus the Son of 
Mary manifest signs and aided him with the 
Holy Spirit.” 

Serah ii, 254: “ Of them is one to whom God 

spoke (i.e. Moses) ; and we have raised some 
of them degrees; and we have given Jesus 
the son of Mary manifest signs, and strength- 
ened him by the Holy Spirtt.” 

Sirah vy. 109: “* When God said, ‘O Jesus, 
-son of Mary! remember my favours towards 
thee and towards thy mother, when I 
aided thee with the Holy Spirit, till: thou 
didst speak to men in the cradle, and when 
grown up,” 

Al-Baizawi says the meaning of the expres- 
sion Riupu ‘I-Qudus is the Angel Gabriel, 
although some understand it to refer to the 
spirit of Jesus, and others to the Gospel of 
Jesus, whilst soms think it isthe. Temu ‘le 
A‘zam, or “the exalted name of God,” where- 
by Jesus raised the dead. (See Tefsiru ’l- 
Batzawi, p. 66.) [Srrmir. WoLY SPrErt, | 


BUINOUS BUILDINGS. The 
owner of a ruinous wall in any building is 
responsible for any accident occasioned by 
its fall, after having received due warning 
and requisition to pull it-down, and a person 
building a crooked wall ia responsibie for 
the damnage ocoasioned by its falling. But 
the owner of a ruinons house is not respon- 
sible for accidents occasioned by the fall of 
any article from it, unless such article 
belong to him. (Aidayah, Grady’s Kd., pp. 
664, 665.) 

RUKH (¢)). The name of a-mon- 
strous bird, iict is said to have power 
sufficient to carry off alive elephant. (GA? 

| yasu-'l-Lughah, in loco.) 
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aR-RUKNU ‘'L-YAMANI (53% 
ied. The Yamani pillar. The 
south corner of the Ka‘bah, said to be one of 
the most ancient parts of the temple. [mas- 
JIDU 'L-HARAM. } 

Burkhardt says: ‘In the south-east corner 
of the Ka‘bah, or as the Arabs call it, Rokn 
el Yamany, there is another stone about five 
feet from the ground; it is one foot and a 
half in length, and two inches m breadth, 
placed upright, and of the common Mecoah 
stone. This the people walking round the 
Ka‘bah touch only with the right hand ; they 
do not kiss it.” (Oaptain Burton says ho 
had frequently seen it kissed hy men and 
women. ) 

Burton remarks: “ The Rukn el Yamani is 
& corner facing the south. The part alluded 
to (by Burkhardt) is the wall of the Ka‘bah, 
between the Shami and Yemani angles, dis- 
tant about three feet from the latter, and 
near the site of the old western door, long 
since closed. The stone is darker and redder 
than the rest of the wall It is called El 
Mustajab-(or Mustajab min el Zanub, or 
Mustajab el Dua, “where praver is granted ”) 
Pilgrims here extend their arms. press their 
bodies against the building, and beg pardon 
for their sins.” (Ai Medinah and Mecca. 
vol. ii. p. 160.) 


RUKU: (&5,). A posture in the 
daily prayers, An inclination of tne head 


with the palms of the hands resting upon the 
knees. [PRAYEES.] 


RULE OF FAITH. The Muham- 
madan rule of faith is based upon what are 
called the four foundations of orthodoxy, 
namely, the Qur'an, or, as it is called, Aalamu 
‘lah; the Word of God: the Hadis (pl. 
Ahédig), or the traditions of the sayings and 
practice of Muhammad ; Jjma‘, or the consent 
of the Mujtahidin. or learned doctors; and 
Qiyds,. ox the analogical reasoning of the 
learned, 

In studying the Muhammadan religions 


‘system, if must be well understgod that 


Islam is not simply the religion of the Qur'an 
but that all ve piueeires whether Sunni, 


| 
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Shitah, or Wabh4bi, receive the Traditions as 
an authority in matters of faith and praetice. 
The Sunni Muhammadans arrogate to them- 
selves the title of traditionists; but the 
Shi‘ahs alao receive the Hadis as binding 
nnon them, although they do do not acknow- 
ledge the same eollection of traditions as 
those received by their opponents. [QuR’AN, 
TRADITIONS, IJMA‘, QEYAS, RELIGION, ISLAM: } 


RULERS. The ideal administra- 
tion of the Muslim world, a8 laid down in the 
Traditions, is that the whole of Islam shall be 
under the dominion of ons Imam or leader, who 
is the Khalifah (esis), or vicegerent, of the 
Propheton earth. Thernlers of provinces under 
this Imam are called Amir Geet) (Pl Umar). 
The Eastern titles of Sultan aud Shah are not 
established in the Muhammadan religion. 


The word Malik, Heb. “Yoy) Melcich, occurs 


in the Qur’an jor a “king,” and is used for 
King Saul (Sarah ii. 248). The word is still 
retained in Asia for the chiefs of villages. 

In the Quran (Sirah iv. 62), believers are 
enjoined to “obey the Apostle and those in 
authority,” but the chief injunctions are 
found in the Traditions. 

fn the Meshkatu 'l-Masabih, book xvi. ch. 
i., the following sayings of Muhammad regard- 
ing rulers are reeorded :-— 

* Whoever obeys me obcys God, and who- 
ever disobeys me disobeys God. Whoever 
obeys the Amir obeys me. An Imam -is 
nothing but a shield to fight behind, by which 
calamities are avoided ; and if he orders you 
to abstain from that which is unlawful, he 
will have great regard ; but if he enjoins that 
which God has forbidden, he will begr the 
punishment of his own acts.” 

“If God appointa ag your Amir a man who 
is a slave, with his ears and nose ent off, and 
who puts people to death according to God’s 
book, then-you must listen and obey him in 
all things.” 

“If a negro slave is appointed to rule over 
you, you must listen to him and obey him, 
even though his head be like a dried grape.” 

“It is indispensable for every Muslim to 
listen to and approve the orders of the Imam, 
whother be likes or dislikes, so long as he is 
not ordered to sin and act contrary to law 
When he is. ordered to ain, he muat neither 
attend to it nor cbey it.” 

“There is no obedience due to sinful 
commande, nor to any order. but what is 
lawful.” 

“ He who shall see a thing in his ruler which 
he dislikes, let him be patient, for verily 
there is not one who shalt separate a body 
of Muslims the breadth of a span, and ho 
lies, but he dies like the people of igno- 
rance.” 

“The best Imams are those 
and fhose who love you, and ose who 
pray for compassion on you, and you en 
them; and the worst of Imams ere those 
you hate, and those who hate you; and 
those whom you curse, and who curse you.” 
Auf said. “OQ Prophet of God! when they 


tee love, 
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are our enemies and we theirs, may we not 
fight against them?” He said, “ No, so long 
as they keep on foot the prayers amongst 
you.” This he repeated. “ Bewaro,"be who 
shall be constituted your ruler, see if he does 
anything in disobedience to God, and if he 
does, hold it in displeasure, but de uot with- 
draw yourselves from his obedience.” 

“There will be Amirs among you, some of 
whose actions you will find conformable to 
law, and some contrary thereto: then when 
anyone who shall say to their faces, ‘ These 
agts are contrary to law,’ verily he shall be 
pure; and he whe has known their actions to 
be bad, and has not told them so to their 
faces, has certainly not remained free from 
responsibility, and he who has seen a bad act 
and obeyed it, is their companion in it.” The 
Companions said, « May we not fight them?” 
The Prophet said, * No, so long as they per- 
form prayers.” 

‘*He who is disobedient to the Imam will 
come befere God on the Day of Resurrection 
without a proof of his faith, and he who dies 
without having obeyed the Imam, dies as the 
people of ignorance.” 

‘* Prophets were the governors of the chil- 
dren of Isravl, and when one died, another 
supplied his place; and verily there is no 
prophet after me, and the time is near when 
there will be after me a great many Khali- 
fahs.” The Companions said, “Then-what do 
you orderus?” The Prophet said, “Obey 
the Khalifah, and give him bis due; for 
verily God will ask about the duty of the 
subject.” 

“When two Khalifahs have bean set up, 
put the last of them to death, and preserve 
the other, because the second is a rebel.” 

‘Whoever wishes to make divisions 
amongst my people, kill with a sword.” 

“He who acknowledges an Imam must 
obey him as far.asin his power, and if another 
pretender comes, kill him.” 

“Verily the time is near that you will be 
ambitious of ruling; and it is at hand that 
this love of rale will be a cause of sorrow at 
the Resurrection, although the possession of 
it appears pleasant, and its departure un- 
pleasant.” 

*That is the best of men who. dislikes 

wer.” 

“Beware! you are all guardians of the 
subject, and you will all be asked about your 
obedience. The Imam is the gaardian of the 
subject, and he will be asked respecting this. 
A -marris as a: shepherd to his own family, 
and will be asked how they behayed, and 
about his conduct to them; and a wife is a 
gvardian to her husband's house and children 
and will be interrrogated about them; and a 
slave is a shepherd to his master’s property, 


_ Byzantine, or Kastern Roman Empire. 
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and will be asked about it, whether he took 
good care of it or not.” 

“ There is nc Amir who oppresses the sub- 
ject and dies, but God forbids Paradise to 
him.” 

“Verily the y=vy worst of Amirs are thosa 
who oppress the subject. 

“Q God! he who shall be ruler over my 
people and shall throw them into misery, O 
God! cast him into misery; and he who 
shall be chief of my psople and be kind to 
them, then be kind to him.” 

“ Verily, just princes will be upon splendid 
pulpits on the right hand of God; and both 
God’s hands are right,” 

“ (God never sent any Prophet, nor ever 
made any Khalifah, but had two counktellors 
with him, one of them directing lawful dsedg 

that is, a good angel), and the other sin 
Craat ts, the devil). He is guarded from ain 
whom God has guarded.” [KHALIFAH,] 


ar-ROUM (et). The Arabic form 
of the Latin Roma, or Romanus. The ancient 
Still 
used ia Hastern, countries as 2 uame for the 
Turkish Empire: 

The title of the xxxth Siirah of the Qur‘in, 
which opens with the word. “The (Creeks 
are overcome in the highest parts ot the 
land; but after being overcome they shall 
overcome in a few years.” [GREEKS. } 


RUQAIYAH (435,). A daughter 
of Muhammad by hie wife Khadijah. She 
was marriod to ‘Uthbah, the son of Abi 
Lahab, but being divorced by her husband, 
tae was married to ‘Usman, the third Kha- 
ifah. 


RUQBA (cs). Dit. “ Waiting.” 
Giving a thing on condition that if the douor 
die before the receiver it shall besome the 
property of the receiver and his heirs; but if 
the receiver die first, the property given shall 
return to the. donor. It is forbidden in Mus- 
lim law, because it exposes each of the parties 
to the temptation of wishing fot the other’s 
death. 


RUQYAH (43,).  “‘ Enchanting.” 
The use of spells, The word used in the 
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Hadig for exorcism and incantation. [pxor- 
orsM. } 
RU’YA’ (cy). “A dream; a 


vision. A term used in the Qur’an for the 
visions of the Prophets. . It occurs five times. 
Once for the’ vision of Joseph (Sirah xii. 5); 
twice for the dream of the tian king 
(Stirah v. 48); once, ror the vision of Abra- 
ham (Sirah xxxvii. 105); once for Muham- 
mad’s. vision (Sirah xvii. 62.). [DREAMS. j 
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SA* (gle) or SUWA* (gly). A 
certain measure used for measuring corn, _ 
and upon which depend the decisions of ; 
Maslims relating to measures of capacity. It 
in the second century of the Christian era. 

(2) Also the name of a province referred 


occurs in the Qur’an, Surah xii 72, for the 
to in the Qur’an, Sirah xxvii. 21, wheré it 


drinking-cup placed by Joseph in his bro- 
ther’s pack. 
The compiler of the Zaju ’l--Arus, says 
that according to five differont .eaders of the 
Qur'an, it is given suwe* in that verse, but in 
the majority of texts it is sa’. 
The Qamus explains suwa‘ us a certain 
vessel from which one drinks and sa‘, a 
measure of capacity. Its invariable measure 
being. according to ancient authorities, four 
limes the quantity of corn that fills two 
hands of a man of moderate size. 

Al-Baizawi records,. besides suwa- and sa‘, 
the reading sau‘ and suwagh. 

SABA’ () (1) A tribe of 
Yaman, whose dwelling-placesa are called 
Ma rib, mentioned in the xxxivth Strah of 
the Qur’an (entitled the’ Stratu Saba’), verse 
14 :— 

“A sign there was to Saba’ in their dwel- 
ling ‘places :—two garaens, the one on “the 
right hand and the other on the left :—* Rat 
ye of. your Lord’s supplies, and give thanks 
lo hin: Goodly iq the country, and gracious 
is the Lord |’ 

‘But they turned aside: so we sent upon 
them-the flood uf Tram: and we changed 
them their gardens inte two gardens of bitter 
fruit and tamarisk and some few jujube 
trees, 

Such was our retribution on them for 
-heir ingratitude.” 

M, Caussin de Perceval. Hist. des Arabes. 
vol. iii., as well as M. de Sacy. fix this event 
seems to be identical with the Sheba Yaw 
of the Bible, or the countrv of the Queen 
of Sheba :—. 
“Nor tarried it (the Iapwing) long ere it 
came and said, ‘{ have gained tho knowledge 
that thou knowest not, and with sure tidings 
have | come to thee from Saba’: 
«¢T found a woman reigning over them, 
gifled with evervthing, and she hath a 
splendid throne ; 
* And I foand her and her people worship- 
ping the sun instead of God; and Satan hath 
made their works fair seeming to them, so 
that he hath tarned them from the Way: 
whereiore they are not guided, 
“To the worship of God, who briageth to 
light the secret things: of. hasven and earth, 
and knoweth what mez conceal.and what they 
manifest ; 


‘ 


». 
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“God: there is no god but He! the lord 
of the glorious throne!” 

For a discussion of the identity of the 
Saba’ of Arabia with the Sheba of the Bible, 
referto the word Sheba in Smith’s Dictionary 
of the Bible. 

SAB‘ATU-AHRUF 
[SEVEN DIALECTS. | 

SABA‘U ’L-MASANT (, 34s! a). 
Int. “The Seven Repetitions.” A 
title given to the Introduce ory Chapter of 
the Qur’an by Muhammad hi-nself. (Mishkat, 
book viii. ch. i.) hers are three reasons as- 
signed for this title :-— 

(1) Because it is a chapter of seven verses, 
which is said to have been revealed twice 
over. 

(2) Because it contains seven words twice 
ropeated, namely, Allah, God ; Rahman, Com- 
passionate; Rakim, Merciful; fyaka, Thee 
and to Thee; Sirat, Way; ‘Alazhtm, to whom 
and with whom; Ghazr, Not, and La, Not. | 

(3) Because the seven verses are generally 
recited twice during an ordinary prayer. 
Ce Majma‘u’l-Bikar, in loco; and Abdu ‘1- 

aqq. 


Jaqq.) 
SABBATH. The term used in the 
Qur'an for the Jewish Sabbath is Sabt (ce), 


a corruption 6f the Hebrew yay) Shabdath. 


It occurs five times in the Qur’an :— 

Surah ji. 61: “ Ye khow, too. those of you 
who transgressed on the Sabbath, and to 
whom We (God) said. «Become scouted 
apes,’ ” 

Surah iv. 50; “Or curse you as We (God) 
cursed the Sabbath breakers.” 

Surah iy. 153: « We (God) said to them 
(Israel), * Break not the Sabbath.’ ” 

Surah vii. 163: “And ask them (the 
Jews) about the city that stood by the sea 
when its inhabitants broke the Sabbath ; 
when their fish came to them appearing 
openly on their Sabhath-day, but not to them 
on the day when they kept no Sabbath.” 

Strah xvii 125: “ The Sabbath was only 
ordained for those who differed about it.” 

In explanation of these verses, the com- 
mentator, al-Baizawi relates the following 
traditions. Moses gave orders for the obser~- 
vance of the Day of Rest on Friday ; but the 
Jews. would not obey, and declared that they 
would observe Saturday, as it was onthat day 
that God rested from creation, so it came to 
pass that ‘the Sabbath’ was ordained for 
thesa_ who differed about it.” But in. the 
time of King David, certain peopie began to 
break the Sabbath by fishing in the Red Sea 
near the town of Ailah (Elath), and as a 
punishment they were turned into apes. 

_ For an account of the Mnkammadan Sab- 
bath, seo FrIDay. 


SABBANS 


SABEANS. Arabic Sabi’ (e.g); 
pl. ‘Satin. Probably from the Hebrew 7% 


ésaba. “*x host.” Gen. if. t, ze. “ Thoge who 
worship the hosts of heaven.” According to 
some Arabic writers, the Sabi’ were a cer- 
tain sect ot unbelievers who worshipped the 
stars secretly, and openly professed to be 
Christians. According to others, they are of 
the religion of Sabi’, the son of Seth, the son 
of Adam; whilst vihers say their retigion 
resembled that of the Christians, except that 
their giblah was- towards the south, trom 
whence the wind blows. In the Qdmis it is 
said they were of the religion of Noah. The 
word sabz’ also means-one who has departed 
from one feligion to another religion, and the 
Arabs used to eal] the Prophet a3-S$abi’. be- 
cause he departed from the religion of the 
Quraish to al-Islam. (See Iane’s Dict. in 
loco.) Al-Baizawi says ‘some assert they 
were worshippers of afgels. others that they 
were the worshippers of the stars. 

They are mentioned three times in the 
Qur’an, and from tht following verses it would 
appear that. Muhammad regarded them as 
believers in the true God. 

Surah ii. 50: “hey who believe and they 
who are Jews, and the Uhristians, and the 
Sabeans—whoever believeth in God and the 
Last Day, and doeth that which is right, 
shall have their reward with their Lord.” 

Sarah v. 73: “They who believe, and the 
Jews and the Sabeans, and the Christians— 
whoever of them believeth in God, and in the 
Last Day; and doeth what is: right.on them 
shall no fear come ; neither shall they be put 
to grief.” 

Surah xxii 17: ‘‘They who believe, and 
the Jews, and the Sgbeans, and the Chris- 
tians, and the Magians, and those who join 
other gods with God. verily God shall decide 
botweon them on the Day of Resurrection.” 


SABI’ (2,9). 
SABILU ’LLAH (ai\ Jen). “The 


road of God.” A term used for religious war- 
fare and other meritorious deeds ; e.g. Qur’an, 
Sirah ii. :— 

Verse 149: ‘And say not of those who 
are slain in the road of God that they are 
dead, but rather that they are living.” 

Verse 263: “Those who expend their 
wealth in the road of God.” [a1Hap. | 


SABT (Grp). 
SACRAMENTS, 


[BUCHARIST, BAPTISM. ] 


SACRIFICE. There are six words 
used in the Muhammadan religion to express 
the idea of sacrifice. 

(1) ¢25 zabh, Hebrew TT} zebach. Like 
the Hebrew word (Gen. xxxi. 54), the Arabic 
is used generally for slaughtering animals, 


whether on the Great Festival of Sacriftee 
[‘mp0 L-AzuA], or, at ordinary times, for food, 


[SABAEANS. ] 


{ SABBATH. | 
CHRISTIAN. 
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Inthe Qamus the word zabk is defined “to 
split or pierce; to cut the throat of any crea- 
ture.” Inthe Qur'an, the word is used for 
the slaughtering of the heifer by Moses (Sarah 
ii, 63), for the slaying of the sons of Israel by 
Pharaoh (Sirah it. 46), for sacrificing to idols 
(Sarah v. 4); and for the intention of Abra- 
ham to sacrifice bis son (Surah xxsxvii. 101): 

(2) gy> gqurban, Hebrew {a2 . korban 
(Lev. ii. 14), Lit. “ Approaching near.” ‘Tt 
occurs twice in the Qur’an, for the sacrifice 
to be devoured by fire from heaven, which 
the Jews demanded of Muhammad (Sirah iii. 
179), and for the offering of the sons of Adam 
(Sirah v. 30). It is a word frequently em- 
ploved in Islam to express the ordinary sacri- 
tice, and the great festival is calted in Persia 
the ‘/d-i- Qurban, or “ Feast of Sacrifice.” 

(3) yh nahkr. Lit. To injure the jugular 
vein.” Used for stabbing the breast of a 
camel, as im sacrifice, hence the sacrifice it- 
self. It occurs once in the Qur'an, Sirah 


| eviii. 1, 2: “ Verily we have given thee a(- 


Kaugar, so pray to thy Lord and sacrifice,” 
which .al-Baizawi says means to sacrifice a 
camel, the most costly victim of the Arabians. 
The ‘Idu ‘-Azhd is called the Yaumu ’n- 
Nohr, [100 L-azua.] 

(4) bxms\ uzhiyah.. A word which does 
not occur in the Qur’an, but in the ‘I’radi- 
tions it is the subject of » Chapter in Mzsh- 
katu’l-Masabih (book iv. ch. xlix.). According 
to the Qamiis, it is derived from zahw, zuhd, 
a word which expresses that time of the day 
when the sun has nsen to a considerable 
height, about-10 a.m. (Salatu ’z-Zuha, being 
a. voluntary prayer at that hour). lUzhiyah 
is theretore the sacrifice offered about 10 
o’clock on the day of the Great Festival. 

(5) gga2 Hardy. or, according vo another 
reading, Hadi. Occurs four times im the 
Qur’am, Siirahs ii. 192, v. 2. 96, 8, for offer- 
ing of an animal for sacrifice sent to the 
tempis at Makkah, when the pilgrim is not 
able to reach in time. The Qamus detines it 
as that “which is presented.” A{-Baizaywi 
(Tafsir, p. 100) gives Hady as the plural 
form'of Hadyah and Hadi as that of Hadi- 
yah. The latter occurs in the Qur’an, Sirah 
xxvii. 35, for an offering or gift, and suems to 
have the same meaning as the Hebrew 


PWIND mirchah, which is used in the Old 


Testament for a gift or tribute (Gen. iy. 3), 
and also for the unbloody sacrifice or * ineat 
oftering ” (Lev. ii. 1). 

(6) wluie mansak. Occurs in the Qur'an, 
Sirah xxii. 35 : “ We have appointed to every 
nation a rite (mansak).” Surah ii. 122 : ** Show 
us our rites” (manasik): also verse 196. Al- 
Baizawi (Tafsir, p. 91), to the first passage, 
says the word means a place of devotion, or 
a sacrifice which draws & mao uear to God, 
and mentions another reading, mansik, a 
place of worship. of which menaszk is. like- 
wise the plural. The word, a3 quoted above, 
ag well as the plural form, is translated by 
the late Professor Palmer “rites.” [Rrres.] 
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IT. There arc only two occasions upon which | 


Muhammadsns sacrifice. uamely, on the 
Great Festiva] held on the 10th day of Zi ‘1- 
Hijjab [pu ’u-azaa] and on the dirth of a 
child faqiqan]. ‘ 

(1) The great sacrifice recognised by the 
Muslim faith is that on the Great Festival, 
called the ‘Jdu ‘l-Azhd, or “Feast of Sacri- 
fice.” This sacrifice is not only offered by 
the pilgrims at Makkah, but in all parte of 
Islam, npon the day of sacrifice. In the first 
place, this sacrifice is said to have been este- 
blished in commemoration of Abraham having 
consented to sacrifice his son (most Muslims 
say it was Ishmael), as recorded in the 
Qur'an, when it is said God “ ransomed hig 
(Abraham's) son with a costly victim ” (Sirah 
xxxvii. 107); but Shaikh ‘Abdo ‘l-Haqq. in 
his commentary on the Mishkat, also says 
that al-Uzhiyah, “the sacrifice,” is that 
which at the special time (7.2 on the 
festival) is slaughtered with the object of 
obtaining nearness to God. 

(2) The teaching of the Qur’an on the sub- 
ject of sacrifice is conveyed in the following 
verses (Sirah xxii. 37) :— 

“The bulky (camels) we made for you one 
of the symbols of God (Sha‘a@trt Uahr), therein 
have ye good. So mention the name of God 
over them as they stand in a rew (for sacri- 
fice), and when they fall down (dead), eat of 
them and feed the easily contented and him 
who begs. Thus have we subjected them to 
you: haply ye may give thanks. Their fiesh 
will never reach to God, nor yet their blood, 
but the-piety from you will reach Him.” 

Al-Baizawi on this verse says, “It, the 
flesh of the sacrifice, does not reach unto 
God, nor its blood, but the piety (tagwa) that 
is the sincerity and intention of your heart.” 
(Tafsire 'l-Baizawi, vol, ii. p. 52.) 

(8) In the Traditions (Mishkat, book iv. ch. 
xlix.) we have the following :— 

Anas says:.‘ The prophot sacrificed two 
rams, one was black, and the other was white, 
and he put his foot on their sides as ho killed 
thom, and eried ont, ‘ Bi’-smi llahi, Allahu 
akbar! In the name of God! God is most 
great! 9 

‘Ayisheh says: ‘The Prophet ordered a 
ram with horns to be brought to him, and 
one that should walk in blackness, sleep in 
blackness, and look in blackness” (by which 
he meant with black legs, black breast and 
belly, and black ayes), “and he said, «O 
‘Ayishah, give mea knife and sharpon it!’ 
And TI did so. Then -the Prophet took hold 
of the ram and threw him on his side and 
slew it. And when he was killing it he said, 
‘In the name cf. God! O God accept this from 
Mubammad, and from his children, and from 
his tribe!’ Afterwards he gave to the people 


their morning meal from the slaughtered | 


ram.” 

Jabir says: “ The Prophet sacrificed two 
rams on the day of the Féstival of Sacrifice, 
which were black or white, and had horns, 
and were castrated; and when he turned 
their heads towards the Qiblah, he said, 
‘Verily I have turned my face to Him who 
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brought the heavens sand the ¢arth into 
existence from nothing, according to the 
religion of Abraham, and I am not of the 
polytheists. Verily my prayers, my worship- 
ping, my life, and my death, are for God, the 
Lord of the universe, who hath no partner; 
and I have been ordered to believe in one 
God, and to abandon associating any other 
god with. Him; and I am one of the Mus- 
lims. O God! this sacrifice is of Thee, and 
for Thee; accept it then from Muhammad 
and his people!’ And he added, ‘In the 
name of God! the Great God!’ and then 
killed them.” 

‘Ali said: “The Prophet. has ordered me 
to see that there be no blemish in the animal 
to be sacrificed; and not to sacrifice one with 
the ears cnt, either at the top or the bottom, 
or split lengthwave, or with holes made in 
them. The Prophet prohibited sacrificing a 
ram with broken horns, or slit ears.” 

‘Ayishah relates that the Prophet said: 
“Man hath not done anything, on the day of 
sacrifice, more pleasing to God then spilling 
blood; for verily the animal sacrificed will 
come on the Day of Resurrection, with its 
horns, its hair: its hoofs, and will make the 
scales of his actions heavy, and verily its 
blood reacheth the acceptance of God before 
it falleth upon the ground; therefore be 
joyful in it.” 

Zaid ton Arqam relates : « The Companions 
said, ‘O messenger of God! what are these 
sacrifices, and whence is their origin?’ He 
said, ‘ These sacrifices are conformable to 
the laws of your father Abraham.’ They 
said, ‘Q Prophet! what are our rewards 
therefrom?’ He said, ‘There is a reward 
annexed to every hair. The Companions 
then said, ‘O Prophet! what are the rewards 
from the sacrifices of camels and sheep, that 
havé wool?" He said, ‘There is a good 
reward also for every hair of their wooi.’” 

4) The following is the teaching of the 
Alidayah regarding the nature and conditions 
of the sacrifice :— 

It is the duty of évery free Muslim arrived 
at the age of maturity to offer a sacrifice, on 
the ‘Idu l-Azhi, or “ Festival of the Sacrifics,” 
provided he be then possessed of a Nigab (¢.€ 
sufficient property), and be not a traveller. 
This is the opinion of Aba Hanifah, Muhani- 
mad, Zufar, and Hasan, and likewise of Abi 
Yasuf, according to one tradition. According 
to another tradition, and also according to ash- 
Shafi'_l, sacrifice is not an indispensable duty, 
but only laudable. At-Tahawi reports that, 
in the opinion of Abii Hanifah, it ie indispens- 
able, whilst the disciples hold it to be ina 
strong degree laudable. The offering of a 
sacrifice is incumbent on a man on aceount 
of himself, and on account of his infant child. 
This is the opinion of Abi Hanifah in ono 
tradition. In another he has said that it is 
not incumbent on a man to offer a sacrifice 
for his. child. In fact, according te Abi 
Hanifah and Aba Yiisuf, a father or guardian 
is to offer a sacrifice at the expense of the 
child (when he is possessed of property), 
eating what parts of it. are eatable, and 
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selling the remaining parts that are valuable 
in their’ substance, such as the skin, é&c. 
Muhammad, Zufar, and ash-Shafi'l have said. 
that a father is to sacrifice on account of his 
child at his own expense, and not at that of 
the child. The sacriffce established for one 
person is a goat; and that for. seven,-a cow 
oracamel. If a cow be sacrificed for any 


number of people fewer than. seven, it. is- 


lawful; but it is otherwise if sacrificed on 
account of eight. If for a party of seven 
people the contribution of any one: of them 
should be less than a seventh share, the 
sacrifice is not. valid on the part of any one 
of them. If a camel that is jointly and in 
an equal degree the property of two men 
should be sacrificed by them on their own 
account, it is lawful; and in this case they 
must divide the fiesh by weight, as. flesh is 
an article of weight. If, on the contrary, 
they distribute it from conjectural estimation, 
it is not lawful, unless they add to each share 
of the flesh part of the head, neck, and joints. 
{f a person purchase a cow, with an intent to 
sacrifice it on his own account, and he after- 
wards admit six others to join with him in 
the sacrifice, it is lawful. It is, however, 
most advisable that he associate with the 
others at the time of purchase, in order that 
the sacrifice may be valid in the opinion of 
all our doctors, as otherwise there is a dif- 
ference of opinion. Jt is related from Abi 
Hanifah that it is abominable to admit others 
to sbare.in a sacrifice after purchasing the 
animal, for. as ihe purchase was made with 
a view to devotion. the sale of it is therefore 
an abomination. 

The time of offering the sacrifice is on the 
morning of the day of the festival, but it is not 
lawful for the inhubitants of a city to begin 
the sacrifice until their Imam shall have 
finished the stated prayers for the day. 
Villagers, however, may begin after break of 
day. The place, in fact, must regulate che 
time. Thus, where the place of celebration 
is in the country, and the periormers of it 
reside in the city, itis lawful to begin in the 
morning ; but if otherwise.it must be deferred 
until the stated prayers be ended. If the 
victim be slain after the prayers of the 
Mosque, and prior to those offered at the 

lace of sacrifice [rpGAH), it is lawful, as is 
like ucise the reverse of this. Sacrifice is 
Jawful during three days—that is, on the 
day of the festival, and on the two ensuing 
days. Ash-Shafid is of opinion that it is 
lawful on the three ensuing days. The sacri- 
fice of the day of the festival is far superior 
to any of the others. It is also lawful to 
sacrilice on the nights of those days, although 
it be considered as undesirable. Moreover, 
the offering of sacrifices on these days is 
more laudable than the eustom of emitting 
them, and afterwards bestowing an adequate 
sum of money upon the poor. If a person 
neglect the performance of a sacrifice during 
the stated days, and have previously deter- 
mined upon the offering of any particular 
goat, for instance: or, being poor, have pur- 
chased a gost for that putrpose,—in either of 
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these cases it is incumbent on hin: to bestow 
it alive in charity. But if he be rich, it is in 
that case incumbent on him to bestow in 
charity a sum adequate to the price, whether 
be have purchased a goat with an intent to 
saerifice tt or not. [t is not lawful’to sacri- 
fige animals that are blemished, such as those 
that are blind, or lame, or so Jean as to have 
no marrow in their bones, or having a great 
part of their ears or tail cat off. Such, 
however, as havea great part of their ears 
or tail remaining may lawbully be. sacrificed. 
Concerning the determination of a great part 
of any member, there are, indeed, various 
opinions reported from Abi Hanifah. In 
some animals he has determined it to be the 
third; in others more than the third; and in 
others, again, only the fourth. In the opinion 
of the two disciples, if more than the half 
should remain, the sacrifice is valid, and this 
opinion has been adopted by the learned Abii 
*I-Lais. If an animal have lost the third of 
its tail, or the third of its ears or eye-sight, it 
may be lawiully sacrificed: but it, in eitber 
of these cases, it should have lost-more than 
a third, thie offering of it is not lawful. The 


‘tule which our doctors have laid down to 


discover in what degree the cye-sight is im- 
pairectis as tollows. The animal inust first 
be deprived of its food for a'day or two that 
it may be rendered hungry, and having then 
covered the eye that is impaired, food must 
be gradually brought towards it from a dis- 
tance, until it indicate by some emotion — hat 
it has discovered it. Having marked the 
particular spot at which it observed the food, 
and uncovered the weak eye, the perfect eye 
must then be bound, and the same pracess 
earried on. until it indicate that it has ob- 
served it with the defective eye. If, then, 
the particular distance from those parts to 
where the animal stood be measured. it may 
be known, from the proportion they bear lo 
each other, in what degree the sight fs im- 
paired, 

It is not lawfnl to offer a sacrifice of any 
animal except a camel, a cow, or a goat for 
it is not recorded that the Prophet, or any of 
bis companions, ever sacrificed others. Buf- 
faloes, however, are lawful as being of the 
species of a cow. Every animal of a mixed 
breed, moreover, is considered as of the same 
species with the mother. 

If a Christian or any person whose object 
is the flesh, and not the sacrifice, be a sharer 
with six others, the sacrifice is not Jawful on 
the part of any. It is Jawful for a person 
who offers a sacrifice either to eat the flesh 
or to bestow it on whomsoever he pleases. 
whether rich or poor, and he may also lay it 
up in store. It is most advisable that the 
third part of the flesh of a sacrifice be 
bestowed in charity. It is not lawful to give 
a part of the sacrifice in payment to the 
butcher. [It is abominable to take the wool 
of the victim and sel! it before the sacrifice 
be performed, but not after the sacrifice. In 
the same manner, it is abominable to milk 
the victim and sell the milk. It is most 
advisable that the person who offers the 
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sacrifice should himself perform it, provided 
he be well acquainted with the method, but 
if he should not be expert at it, itis then 
advisable that he take the assistance of 
another, and be present at the operation. It 
is abominable to commit the slaying of the 
victim to a Kitabi (a Jew or Christian). If, 
however, 2 person order a Kitabi to slay his 
victim, it is lawful It is otherwise where a 
person orders'# M' an, or worshipper of fire, 
to slay his victim, for this is inadmissible. 
(Hamilton’s Hidayah, vol. iv. 76.) 

(5) From the foregoing references to the 
Qur’tm, the Traditions, ‘Abdu -Haqq, al- 
Baizawi, it will appear that whilst the Mn- 
haminadan sacrifice is (1) Commemorative, 
having been instituted in commemoration of 
Abrahem’s willingness to offer his soni (2) 
Self Dedicatory, as expressed in the Tra- 
ditional sayings of Muhammad; and (8) 
Eucharistic, according to the verse in the 
Qur’én already quoted, “‘Haply ye may give 
thanks”; that the exptatory character of the 
sacrifice is not clearly established, for there 
is no offering for, or acknowledgment of, sin, 
connected with the institution. Muham- 
madaniem, true to its anti-Christian character, 
iguores the doctririe that “without shedding 
of blood there is no remission.” (Lef. xvii. 
11; Heb, ix. 22.) 

(8) At the birth of a child it is incumbent 
upon the Muslim father to sacrifice a goat 
(one for « girl and two for a boy) at: the 
ceremony called “Agigah, which is celebrated 
on either the seventh, fourteenth, twenty- 
first wenty-eighth, or thirty-fifth day after 
birth, when the hair is first shaved and. its 
weight in silver given to the poor. ‘Abdu 1- 
Baqq says ‘Agigah comes from ‘agg, ‘to 
ent,” and refers to cutting the throat of the 
animal, Others refer it to cutting the hair. 
The idea of the ssorifice on this occasion is 
dedicatory and eucharistic. Buraidah says, 
“We used, in the time of ignorance, when 
children were born to us, to slay sheep and 


SAD 


rnb the child's head with the blood; but 


when Islim came we sacrificed ® sheep on 
the seventh day, and shaved the child’s head 
and rubbed saffron on it.” 


SAD (le). The fourteenth letter 
of the Arabic alphabet. The title of the 
xxxvuaith Sirah of the Qur’an, which begins 
with the letter. 


SADAQAH (84), pl. sadagat. From 
sadq, “to be righteons, truthfn)”; Hebrew 
vee} tsedek, & term used: in the Qur'an for 


“ Almagiving,” ¢g. Sirah if, 265: « Kind 
speech and pardon are better than alms- 
gins (sadagah) followed by annoyance, for 
God is rich and clement.” 

‘Sadagatu 'l-Fitr is the alms given on the 
lessor Festival, called the ‘Jdu l-Fitr, whieh 
consists of half a sa‘ of wheat, flour, or fruits, 
or one ga‘ of barley. This ehtnld be dis. 
tributed to the poor before the prayers of the 
festival are seid. (Hiddyak, vol, i, p. 62.) 
[rpv ’L-FITR] 
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SAD IBN ABI WAQQAS (st 
yl ra (2). Called also Sa‘d ibn 
Malik ibn Wabb az-Zubri. He was the 
seventh petson who embraced Islam, and ‘was 
present with Muhammad in all his battles. 
He died at ‘Atiq 4.8. 55, at the age of 79. 
and was buried at al-Madinah. 


SA‘D IBN MU‘AZ (jlee gy sas). 
The chief of the Bani Aus. He embraced 
Islam at al Madinah after the first pledge at 
‘Aqabah. He died of wounds received at the 
battle of the Ditoh, aw. 5. (See Muir's Life 
of Mahomet, vol. iii. 282.) 

SAD IBN ‘UBADAH (wp s= 
ale). One of the Companions and. 
an Ansari of great reputation. He carried 
the standard at the conquest of Makkah, 
Died s.a. 15. 


SADR (), or Sadru ’s-Sudir. 
The chief judge. Under Muhammadan rule, 
he was especially charged with the settlé- 
ment of réligious grants and the appoihtment 
of law officers. 


SADUM (¢)4+). [sopom. | 


as-SAFA (dt), A hill near 
Makkah. One of the sacred places viaited b: 
the pilgrims during the Hajj. [rnexmean,} 

SAFAR (jt). Lit. “The -void 
month.” The second month of the Muham- 
madan year. So called because ‘in it the 
ancient Arabs went forth on their predatory 
expeditions and left their honses sifr, or 
empty ; ot, according to some, because when 
it was first named it occurred in the autumn, 
when the leaves of the trees were sur, or 
“yellow.” (Ghiyasu ‘i-Tughah, in lec?) 
[MonTHs. ] 

SAFF (4). An even row or line. 
of things. 

(1) A term nosed for a row of persons: 
standing up for prayers. 

(2) As-Saff, the title of the txith Sirah 
of the Qur'an, in the 6th verse of which the 
word occurs for the close unbroken line: of 
an army. 


as-SAFFAT (wld), pl. of saffah, 
“ Ranged in ranks.” The title of the xxxvnth 
Strah of the Qur'an, in the fitat verse of 
which the angels are mentioned aa being 
ranged in ranks, 


SAFIYAH (ds) One of the 
Wives of Muhammad. She was the widow of 
Kinanah, the Jewish chief of Khaibar, who 
was cruelly put to death. In after years it 
is said Muhammad wished to divorcee her, 
but she begged to contitine his wife, and. re 
quested that. her turn might be given to 
‘Ayishah, as she wished to he ons of the 
Prophet’s “ pure wives ” in Paradise. 


SAFTYU ’LLAH at} Tit. 
“ The Ohosen of God.” A title a in the 
Traditions to Adam. the father of maniind. 
[4DaM. ] 


SAFURA 


SAFURA’ (st,t0). The Zipporah 
of the Bible. ae oie Moses. res ing 
to Muslim Lexicons, she was the daughter of 
Shu‘aib. [mosps.] 

SAFWAN IBN UMAIYAH 
(Sel or gigi). A Sababi of reputa- 
tion. A native of Makkah. He was slain 
the same day-as the Khalifah ‘Usman. 


SAHABI (glee), fem. Sahdbiyah. , 


“ An asaociate.”- One of the Companions of 


Muhammad. The number of persons entitled 
to this distinction at the time of Muhammad's | 


death is said to have beon 144,000, the 
number including all persons who had. ever 
served a8 followers of the Prophet, and who 
had actually seen him. The general opinion 
being that one who embraced Islam, saw the 
Prophet. and accompanied him, even for a 
short time, is a Sahkadi,. or “associate.” 
[asHas. | 


SAHIBU ’N-NISAB (lett Vol). 
A legal term for one possessed of: a certain 
estate upon which zakat, or “legal. alms,” 
must be paid. Also for one. who has suf- 
ficient means to enable him to offer the sacri- 
fice on the great festival, or to make the 
pilgrimage to Makkah. The possessor of 
200 dirhems, or five camels, is held’ to be a 
Sahibu 'n-Nisdb, as regards zakat. 


SAHIBU ’Z-ZAMAN (ghepls-ale), 
“Lord of the Age.” A title given by the 
Shi‘ahs to the bmam Mahdi. (Ghiyagu ’I- 
Lughah, in loco.) 


SAHIFAH (anc), pl. suhuf. Lit. 
‘A small book or pamphlet.” A term gene- 
rally used for the one hundred portions of 
scripture said to badve been given to Adam, 
Seth. Encch. and Abraham, although it is 
used in the Qur'an (Sdrah Ixxxvii. 19) for 
the books of Abraham and Moses: “ This is 
truly written in the books (suiuf) of old, the 


books (sukuf) of Abraham and Moses 
[PROPHETS. } 

SAHIFATU ’L-A'MAL (dm 
Jeet), The “Book of Actions,” 


which is said to be made by the recording 
angels (Kiramu 'l-Katibin) of the deeds of 
men, and kept until the Day of Judgment; 
when the books are opened. See Qur’an :— 
Surah L 16: “ Whon two (angels) charged 
with taking account shall take it, one sitting 
on the right hand and another on the left.” 
Sirah xvii. 14, 15.: “ And every man’s fate 
have We (God) fastened. about his neck ; and 
on the Day of Resurrection will We bring 
forth to him a book, which shall be proffered 


to him wide open: Read thy Book: There. 


4,000 are of. undisputed authority. 
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compiled by Abi ‘Abd lah Muhammad ibn 
Isma‘il al-Bukhari, who was born at Bukha- 
rah, aH, 194, and died at Khartang, near 
Samarkand, an. 256. It contains 9,882 tra- 
ditions, of which 2,628 are held to be of un- 
disputed authority. They are arranged into 
160 books and 3,460. chapters. [1raprrions.} 


SAHIHU MUSEIM (pl peme). 
The title of the second of ra loner "s-Sitttah, 
or “ six correct” bocks of the traditions re- 
ceived by the Sunnis. It- was compiled -by 
Abi ‘I-Husain Muslim ibn al-Hajjaj al- 
Qushairi, who was born at Naishapur, s.x. 
204, and died a.w. 261. The collection con- 
tains 7,275 traditions, of which, it is said. 
The 
books and chapters of the work were not ar- 


| ranged by the compiler, but by his disviples. 


The most celebrated edition of this work is 


that with a commentary by Muhyiyu ’d-din 


Yahya an-Nawawi, who died a.u. 676. [rpa- 


| DITIONS. | 


SAHM (pe). Int. “An arrow 
used for drawing lots.” A.ferm in Mnham- 


_ madan law for a portion of an estate alletted 


to an heir. (Hamilton’s Hidayah, vol. iv. 
p. 487.) 


SAHUR (j5s~). The meal. which 
is taken before the dawn of day during the 
Ramazan. Jt is cailed in Persian Ja‘am-i- 
Sakari. In Hindistani, Schargéhi. In Puskto 
Peshmani. [RAMAzAN.]} 


SA’IBAH (4S.). Anything set 
at liberty, as a slave, or she-camel, and de- 
voted to an idol. Mentioned once in the 
Qur’an, Sirah y. 102: “God hath not or- 
dained anything on the subject of sa’ibah, but 
the unbelievers have invented it:” 


SA‘ID IBN ZAID (3; gt se). 
A Sahabi who embraced Islam in his youth. 
He was present with Muhammad in all his 
engagements except at Badr. He is held to 
be one of the ‘Asharah Mubashsharah, or ton 
patriarchs of the Muslim faith. Died at 
‘Aqiq, a.m. 51, aged 79. 


SAIFU ’LLAH (40\ ute). “The 


Sword of God.” A title-given by Muhammad 
to the celebrated General. Khalid ibn al- Walid. 


| (Mishkdt, book xxiv, ch. viii.) 


needeth none but. thyself to make out an | 


account against thee this day.” [KrRAMU ‘L- 
KATIBIN, RESURRECTION. | 
SAHIHU ’L-BUKHARI (e-=< 
seal), 
utubu .’3s-Sittah, or “six correct” books of 
traditions received by the Sunnis. It was 


The title of the first of the | 


SATHUN (gpa). The river 


i Jaxartes. Said to have been one of the rivers 


of Eden. . [EDEN] 
SAINTS. In Muhammadan coun- 


tries, reputed saints are very numerous. 
Very many religious leaders obtain a great: 
reputation for sanctity even before ‘their 


‘deaths, but after death it is usual for the 


‘followers of any well-known religious teacher 
to erect @ shrine over his grave, to light it 
up on Thursdays; and thus establich a saintly 
reputation for their departed guide. Very 
disreputable persons are thus often reckoned 
to have died in the “ odotr of sanetity.” At 
Hasan Abdal in the Punjab (ceiebrated in 
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the story of Lala Rookh), there is a shrine 
ereeted over a departed cook, who for many 
years lived on his peculations ‘as keeper of 
the staging bungalow. When he dicd, about 
ten years ago, his family erected over his re- 
mains a shrine of some pretensions, which 
even in the present generation is an object 
of devout reverence, but’ which, in the next, 
will be the scene of reputed miracles. This 
is buf an example of many thousands of 
shrines and saintly reputations easily gained 
throughout Islam. 

It is generally asserted that according to 
the teachings of Islam, the Prophets (ambiya’) 
were without gin, but there is a tradition, re- 
lated by Anas, which distinctiy asserts the 
contrary, and states that Mihammad not 
only admitted his own sinfulness, but also 
the fall of Adam, the murder cemmitted by 
Moses, and the three lies told by Abraham. 
(See Mishkat, book xxiii. ch. xii.) Bunt it is 
very remarkable that, according -to this 
Hadig, Muhammad does not charge Jesus 
Christ with having committed sin. The 
immaculate conception snd the sinlessness 
of Christ are admitted doctrines of Islam. 
[JESUS CRRIST. J 

The terms pir and wali sre common titles 
for those who. by reputed miracles and an 
ascetic life, have established a reputation for 
sanctity, for whom in Persian the title bu- 
rurg is generally used.. The titles outb and 
ghaug are very high orders of sanctity, whilst 
zahid and<dbid are employed for persons who 
devote their lives to religious contemplation 
‘and worship. 

The Sitis use the word sd/ik, « pilgrim ” or 
“traveller,” for one who has renounced the 
world for the “path” of mysticism, whilst 
Fagir is a title of more general application to 
one who is poor in the sight of God. Shaikh. 
and mir, used for old men, also express a 
legree of reputation in the religions world : 
shaikh (in India) being a title generally- con- 
ferred on a convert from Hinduism to Islam. 
Saiyid, or “lord,” is a title always given to 
the descendants of Muhammad, mir being 
sometimes used for the same. Miyan, 
“ master” or “friend,” is generally used for 
the descendants of celebrated saints, or as a 
mere title of respect. 


SATR (yx), A flaming fire.” 
The special place of torment appointed for 
the Sabeans. (See'alBaghawi's Conwnentary 
on the Qur'an.) It occurs sixteen times in 
the Qur’an (Sirab iv. 11, and fifteen other 
places), where it does not seem to be applied 
to any special class. 


SATYIBAH (&3). A legal term 
for a woman who: departs from her- husband, 


whether through divorcee or the death of her 
husband, after the first connection, 


SATYID (4). A term used for 
the descendants of Muhammad from his 
daughter Fatimah by ‘Ali. The word only 
occurs twice io. the Qur’an—in Sarah ji. 34, 
where it is used for John Baptist; and in 
Stirah xii. 25, where it stands for the husband 
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of Zalikhah. According to the Majmu ’t- 
Bihar, p. 151. it means “ lord, king, exalted, 
saint, merciful, meek, husband,” &c. 

There are two branches of Saiyids——those 
descended from al-Hasan and those descended 
from al-Husain (both the sons of Ali.) 

These descendants of Muhammad are 
prayed for at every pericd of the daily 
prayers [PRAYERS], and they are held in all 
Muhammadan countries in the highest respect, 
however poor or degraded their position may 
be. 
The term Saiyid is also given as a name to: 
persons who are not descénded from Muham- 
mad, e.g. Saiyid Shah, Saiyid Amin, &e., al- 
though it is a mere assumption. In addition 
to the term Saiyid, the term Badshaéh, Shah, 
Mir, and Sharif, are applied to those de- 
seended from Bibi Fatimah. | 

The anthor of the Akh/ag-i-Jalali esti- 
mated in bis day the descendants of Muham- 
mad to be not less than 200,000. 


SAJDAH (84=~), vulg. sijdah. Lit. 
‘* Prostration,” 

(1). The act of worship in which the per- 
son’s forehead touches the ground in pros- 
tration. “[PRAYER.]_ 

(2) As-Safdah, the title of the xxxund 
Strah of the Qnr’ao, in the 15th verse of 
which the word oceurs: * They only believe 
in our signs who, when they are reminded of 
them, full down adoring and celebrate the 
praises of their Lord.” 


SAJDATU ’S-SAHW 
“The prostrations of forgetfulness.” Two 
prostrations made on account of forgetiul- 
ness or inattention in prayer. Muhammad 
said, “ When any of you stand up for prayer, 
and the devil comes to you and casts donbt 
and perplexity into your mind, so that you 
do not know how many rak‘ahs you have re- 
cited, then prostrate yeurself twice. 


SAJDATU ’SH-SHUKR (Agr 


y845). “A prostration of thanks- 
giving.” When a Muslim has received some 
benefit or blessing, he is enjoined to make a 
prostration in the direction of Makkah, and 
say, ‘*Holiness to God! and Praise be to 
God, There is no deity but God! God is 
most Great!” (Raddu 'l-Muhtar, vol i. 
p. 816.) 


SAJJADAH (30lgs), The small 
carpet, mat, or cloth, on which the Muslim 
prays. [JAI-NAMAZ, MUSALLA.] 


SAKHR (js). The jinn or devil 


who is said to have obtained possession of 


(535) Sage), 


AS-SAKHRAH 


Solomon's magic ring, and to have pergonated 
the King for forty days, when Sakhr flew 
away and threw the ring into the sea, where 
it was swallowed by a fish, which was after- 
wards caught and brought to Solomon, who 
by this means recovered his kingdom. 


-AS-SAKHRAH = (&xc)), The 
Rock.” The sacred rock at Jerusalem on 
whieh the Temple was erected, and on which 
now stands the Qubbata ’s-Sukhrah, the 
“Dome of the Rock,” known to English 
readers as the Mosque of ‘Umar. This rock 
is said to have eome from Paradise, and to 
be the foundation-stone of the world. to 
have been the place of prayer of all prophets, 
and, next to the Ka‘bah, the most sacred 
spot in the uniyerse. Imam Jalalu’d-din as- 


THE 


Baita ’r-Rahmah when it set, and even others 
of the valleys were under its shadow; also 
upon it wag a jacinth (or ruby), which shone 
in the night like the light of the sun; but 
when the light began to dawn its brilliancy 
was obscured; nor did all these cease until 
Nebuchadnezzar laid all waste, and seized 
whatever he found there, and carried it into 
Greece. 1 
 Again..by a tradition we learn that the 
Sakbrah of Baitu ‘l-Muqaddas was raised 
aloft into the sky, to the beight of twelve 
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Suydfi, in his history of the Temple of Jera- 
salem (Reynolds’ edition, p. 44), gives the fol- 
lowing traditional account of the glorious 
Sakhrah. 

“ We. are informed by Ibn al-Mansir that 
the Rock of the Baitu ‘l-Mugqaddas, in the 
days of Solomon, was of the height of twelve 
thousand eubits; each cubit at that time 
being the full cubit, viz. one modern cnbit, 
one span and one hand-breadth. Upon it 
also was a chapel, formed of aloes (or sandal) 
wood, in height twelve miles (sic); also above 
this was a network of gold, between two 
eyelet-beads of pearl and ruby, netted by 
the women of Balka in the night, which net 
was to serve for three days; also the people 
of Emmaus were under the shadew of the 
chapel when the sun rose and the people of 
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( Conder.) 


miles, and the space between it and heaven 
was no imore than twelve miles. All this 
remained in the same state until Greece (or 
Rome) obtained the mastery over it, subse- 
quent to its devastation by Nebuchadnezzar. 
But when the Greeks obtained possession of 
it. they said, “Let us build thereupon a 
building far excelling that which was there 
before.” Therefore they built upon it a 
building as. broad at the base as it was 
high in -the sky, and gilded it with gold. 
and silvered it with silver, Then, entering 
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therein, they began to practise their associ- 
ating Paganism, upon which it turned upside- 
down over them, so that not one of them 
came out. 

“Therefore, when the Grecian (king) saw 


this, he summoned the Patriarch end his | 


ministers (deacons), and the chiefs of Greece, 
and said, ‘ What think ye?’ who replied, 
‘We are of opinion that our idol-gods are 
not well pleased, and therefore will not 
receive us favourably.’ Hereupon he com- 
manded a second temple to bé bnilt, which 
they did, spending a great sum thereon, and 
shaving finished the second building, seventy 
thousand entered it as they had entered the 
first. But it happened to them as it had 
happened to the first; when they began their 
Pagenism it turned over upon them. Now 
their king was not with them. ‘Therefore, 
when he saw this, he assembled them a third 
time, and said unto them,‘ What think ye?’ 
who said, ‘We think that our Lord is not 
well pleased with us, because we have not 
offered unto him abundantly; therefore he 
has destroyed what we have done, therefore 
we should greatly wish to build a third.’ 
They then built a third, until they thonght 
they had carried it to the greatest possible 
height, which having done, be assembled the 
Christians, and said unto them, ‘Do ye 
observe any defect?’ who said, ‘None, 
except that we must surround it with crogses 
of gold and ajlver.* Then all the people 
entered it, to read and cite (sacred things), 
Having bathed and perfumed themselves, 
and having entered it, they began to practise 
their associating Paganism, as the others had 
done before them; wherenpon down fell the 
third buildivg upon them. Hereupon the 
king again snmmoned them together, and 
asked their counsel about what he should do. 
But their dread wus very great; and whilst 
they wero deliberating, there came up to 
them a very old man, ina white robe and a 
black turban; his beck was bent double and 
he was leaning upon a staff. So he said, 
“O Christian people, listen-to me! listen to 
me! for I am the oldest of any of you in 
ears, and have now come forth from anioug 
The retired votaries of religion, in order to 
inform you that, with respect to this place, 
all its possessors are accursed, und all holi- 
ness hath departed from it, and hath been 
transferred to this (other) place. I will 
therefore point out this as the place wherein 
to build the Ohurch of the Resurrection. I 
will show you the spot, but you will never 
see me after this day, for ever. Do, there- 
fore, with a good will that which I shall tell 
you.’ Thus he cheated them, and augmented 
their accursed state, and commanded them 
to cut up the rock, and to build with: its 
stones upon the place which he commended 
them. 

“So whilst he was talking with them he 
became concealed; and they saw him. no 
more. Thereupon they increased in their 
infidelity, and said, ‘This: is the Great 
Word. Then they demolished thé Mosques, 
and carried away the columns and the stones, 


’ thou, thon threshing-floor ! 
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and all the rest, and built therewith the 
Church of the Resurrection, and the church 
which is in the valley of Hinnon. Moreover, 
this cursed old man commanded them, 
‘When ye have finished their building upon 
this place, then take that place whose owners 
are accursed, and whence all holiness hath 
departed, to be a common sewer to receive 
your dung, By this they gratified their 
Lord. Also they did this, as follows: At 
certain seasons, allthe filth and excrement 
was sent in vessela from Constantinople, and 
was at a certain time all thrown upon the 
Rock, until God awoke our Prophet Ma- 
hammad {the peace and blessing of God be 
with him!), and brought him by night there- 
unto ; which he did on account of its peculiar 
consecration, and on account of the greatness 
of its super-excellence. We learn, also, that 
God, on the Day of Judgment, will change 
the Sakhrah into white coral, enlarging it to 
extend over heaven and earth. Then shall 
men go from that Rock to heaven or hell, 
according to that great word, ‘There shall 
be a time when this earth shall change into 
another earth, and the heaven shall turn 
white ; the soil shall be of silver; no pol- 
lution shall ever dwell thereon.’ Now from 
‘A’ish (may the satisfying favour of God rest 
upon him!), I said, ‘O apostle of God, on 
that day when this earth shall become an- 
other earth, and thie sky shall change, where 
shall men be on that day?’ He replied, 
‘ Upon the bridge as-Sirat.’ Again, a certain 
divine says, ‘that in the Law, God says to 
the Rock of the Holy Abode, ‘Thou art my 
Seat; thou art near to me; from thy founda- 
tion have I raised up the heavens, and from 
beneath thee have I siretched forth the 
earth. and all the distant inaccessible moun- 
tains are heneath thee. Who dies within 
thee is as if he died within the world of 
heaven, and who dies around thee is ay if he 
died within thee. Days-and nights shall not 
cease to succeed, until I send down upon 
thee a Light of Heaven, which shall obliterate 
all the oe of the infidels of the sons of 
Adam, and all their footsteps. Also I will 
send upon thee the hierarchy of angels and 
prophets; and I will wash thee until I leave 
thee like milk; and I will fz upon thee a 
wall twelve miles above the thic -gathering 
clouds of earth, and also a hedge of light. 
By my hand will I insure to theethy support 
and thy virtue; upon thee will I cause to 
descend-my spirits and my angels, to worship 
within thee ; nor shall any one of the.sons of 
Adam enter within thee until the Day of 
Judgment, And whosoever shall look upon 
this chapel from afar shall say, ‘Blessed be 
the face of him whe devoutly worships and 
adoreg.in thee!’ Upon thee will I place walls 
of light and a hedge of thick clouds—five 
walls of ruby and pearl.”’ Also from the 
Book of Psalms, ‘Great and glorious art 
Unte thee shall 
be the general assemblage: from thee shall 
all men rise from death.’ Moreover, from 
the same author, God says to the Rock af 


the Holy Abode, ‘Who loveth thee, him ‘will 
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I love; who loveth thee, loveth me; who 
hateth thee, him will Thate. From year to 
year my eyes are upon thee, nor will I forget 
thee until I forget my eyes. Whoso prayeth 
within thee two rak‘ahs, him will I cause to 
east off all his sins, and to be as guiltless as 
T brought him from his mother’s womb, unless 
he return to his sins, beginning them. afresh.’ 
This is also a tradition of old standing: *1I 
solemnly engage and promise to everyone 
who dwells therein, that, al! the days of bis 
life the bread of corn and olive-oj] - never 
shall fail him; nor shali the days and the 
nights fail-te bring that time, when, out of 
the supremacy of my bounty, I will cause to 
descend upon thee the assemblage of man for 
judgment—the whole company ef risen mor- 
tals.’ There is a tradition that ‘ Muqatil Ibn 
Sulaiman came to this Temple to pray, and 
sat by the gate looking towards the Rock; 
and we had assembled there in great numbers; 
he was reading and we were listening. Then 
eame forward ‘Ali Ibn al-Badawi, stamping 
terribly with his slippers upen the pavement. 
This greatly afflicted bim, and he said te 
those around-him, “ Make an opening for me.” 
Then the people opened on each side, and he 
made a threatening motion with his hand to 
warn him and prevent this stamping, saying, 
“Tread. more gently! That place at which 
Muqitil is”—pointng with his hand—* and 
on which thou art stamping, is the very place 
redolent of Heaven's breezes; and there is not 
a spot all around it—not a spot within its 
precincts a hand’s-breadth square—wherein 
some coromissioned prophet, some near angel, 
hath not prayed.”’ 
‘Abdu Wah, daughter of Khalid, from her 
mother, ‘the moment is surely Axed, when 
the Ka‘bab shall be Jed as a bride to the 
Sakbrah, and shall hang upon her all her 
pilgrimage merits, and become her turban.’ 
Also it is said that the Sakhrah is the middle 
of the Mosqne; ib is eut off from every 
touching substance on all sides. No one 
supports it but He who supports and holds 
up the sky; so that nothing falls thence but 
by His good permission; also upon the upper 
part of the west side stodd the Prophet (the 
blessing and peace of God be with him!) on 
the night when hé rede al-Buraq. This side 
began to shake about, from veneration of 
him; and upon the other side are the marks 
of the angels’ fingers, who held it up when it 
sheok; beneath it ise deep hole cut out on 
each side, over whieh is the gate opened to 
men for prayer and devotion, ‘I resolved,’ 
says a certain author, ‘one day to enter it, 
in great fear lest it should fall upon me, on 
acoount of the sins I liad contracted ; then 
however, I looked, and saw.its datkness; an 

some holy pilgrims. entering it at the darkest 
part, who came forth therefrom quite free 
from sin. Then I -began to reftect upon 
entering: Then I said, “ Perhaps they entered 
yery slowly and leisurely, and I was too much 
fn a hurry; a little delay may facilitate the 
matter.” So I made up ‘my mind to enter; 
and entering, I saw ths Wonder of Wonders; 
the Reck supported in its position or course 
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on every side; for I saw it separated trom 
the earth, so that no point of the earth 
touched it. Some of the sides were separated 
by a wider interval than others; also, the 
mark of the glorious Foot is at present ina 
stone divided from the Rock, right over 
against it, on the other side, west of the 
Qiblah ; it ts. upon a pillar. Also the Rook 
is now almost abutting upon the side of the 
crypt, only divided from it by. that space 
which allows room for the gate of the crypt, 
on the side of the Qiblah. This gate, also, is 
disjointed from the base of the Qiblah; it is 
between the two. Below the gate of the crypt 
is a stone staircase, whereby one may descend 
into the ¢rypt. In the midst of this crypt is 
a dark-brown leather carpet, upon which 
pilgrims stand when they visit the foundation 
of the Rock; it is upon the eastern side. 


| There are also columns of marble abutting 


Now from the mother of | 


on the lower side upon the path of the rows 
of trees pon the side of the Qiblah, and on 
the other side forming buttresses to the 
extremity of the Rock; these are to hinder 
it from shaking on the side of the Qiblah. 
There are buildings besides these. There is 
a building in the Chapel’sof the Rock. Be- 
neath the chapel, the spot marked by the 
angels’ fingers is in the Rock, on the western 
side, divided from the print of the glorious 
Root above-mentioned, very near to it, over 
against the western gate, at the end.’” (Hist. 
Jerusalem, from the Arabic MS, of Jalalu ’d- 
din as-Suyiti, Reynolds’ ed. 1885.) 

Dr. Robinson (Biblical Researches, vol. i. 
p- 297) says the followers of Muhammad 
under ‘Umar took possession of the Holy 
Oity a.p. 636, and the Khalifah determined 
to erect a rhosque upon the site of the Jewish 
Temple. An account of this undertaking, as 
given by Muslim historians, will be found in 
the article on aeRusaLeM. The historians 
of the crusades all speak of. this great 
Sakhrah as the Templum Domint, and describe 
its form and the rock within it. (Will. Tyr,, 
8, 2, ib. 12,7. Jac. de Vitriac, c. 62.) 

Lieut. EK. R. Conder, R.E., remarks that 
the Dome of the Rock belongs to that obseure 
period of Saracenic art, when the Arabs had 
not yet created am architectural style cf 
their own, and when they were in the habit of 
employing Byzantine architects to build their 


_ mosques. The Dome of the Roek, Lient. Con- 


der says, is not a mosque, as it is sometimes 
wrongly ¢alled, but a “ station” in the outer- 
court of the Masjidn I-Aqsa. 

Wo are indebted to this writer for the fol- 


lowing account of the gradual growth of the 


present building (Tent Work in Palestine, 
vol. ii, p. 820): 

“Tn ‘ap. 881 the Caliph El Mam{n restored 
the Dome of: the Rock, and, if I am correct, 
enclosed it with an outer wall, and gave it its 
present appearance. The beams in the roof 
of the arcade bear, as, above-stated, the date 
918 a.p.; -a well-carved wooden cornice, 
hidden by. the present ceiling, must then 


‘have beon visible beneath them. 


“In 1016 A.p. the building was partly 
destroyed by earthquake. To this date 
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belong restorations of the original mosaics 
in the dome, as evidenced by inscriptions. 
The oresent wood-work of the cupola was 
erected by Husein, son of the Sultan Hakem. 
as shown by an inscription dated 1022 a.v. 

‘The place next feli into the hands of 
the Crusaders, who christened it Templum 
Domini, and established in 1112 a.p. a chapter 
of Canons, : 

“The Holy Rock was,then cut into its 
present shape and covered with marble slabs, 
an altar being erected on it. The works were 
carried on fron’ 1125 aA.p. to 1136 a.p. The 
beautiful iron grille between the pillars of 
the dome and various fragments of carved 
work are of this date. including small altars 
with sculptured capitals, having heads upon 
them—abominations to the Moslem, yet stili 
presorved within the precincts. The interior 
of the outer wall was decorated in thé twelfth 
century with frescoes, traces of which still 
remain. The exterior of the same wall is 
sumnounted by a parapet, with dwarf pillars 
and arches, which is first mentioned by John 
of Waurtzburg, but must be as old as the 
ronnd arches of the windows below. The 
Crusaders would seeni to have filled up the 
parapet arches, and to have ornamented 
the whole with glass mosaic, as at Bethle- 
hem. 

“In 1187 a.p. Saladin won the city, tore 
ap the altar, and omee more oxposed the 
bare rock. covered up the frescoes with 
tmaarble slabs} and restored and regilded the 
dome, a3 evidenced by an inscription in it 
dating 1189 an. 

‘In 1318 aw. the lead: outside and the 
gilding within were restored by Nakr ed Din, 
as evidenced by an inscription. 

“Tn 1520 a.o. the Sultan Soliman cased 
the bases and upper blocks of the columns 
with marble. The wooden cornice, atiached 
to the beam between the pillars, seems to be 
of this period, and the slightly-poivted marble 
casing of the arches under the dome is pro- 
bably of the same date. The windows bear 
inscriptions of 1528 ap. ‘The whole exterior 
was at this time covered with Fishani tiles, 
attached by copper hooks, us evidenced by 
inseriptions dated 1561 av. The doors were 
restored in 1564 a.p., as also shown by in- 
scriptions. 

“The date of the beautiful wooden ceiling 
of the cloisters is not known, but it partly 
covers the Cufic inscription. and this dates 
72 AK. (688'A.0.), ‘and it hides the wooden 
cornice, dating probably 913 4.p. The ceiling 
is therefore probably of the time of Soli 
ina. 

“Yn 1830 a.p. the Sultau Mahmud, and in 
1873-75 a.p. the late Abdu’l-Aziz, repaired 
the Dome, and the Jatter period was one 
specially valuable far those who wished to 
study the history of the place. 

“Such is a plam statement of the gradual 
growth of the building. The dates of the 
various inscriptions on the walls fully agree 
with the circumstantial accounts of the 
Arab writers who describe the Doine of the 
Rock.’ (JERUSALEM, ] 


_Baizawi, the 


SAKINAH 
SAKINAH (2S). A word 


whieh occurs in the Qur'an five times. (1) 
For that which was in the Ark of the Covenant, 
Sirah ii. 249: “The sign of his (Saul’s) 
kingdom is that there shall come to you the 
Ark (Tabit) with the sakingh in it from your 
Lord, and the relics that the family of Moses 
and the family of Aaron left, and the angels 
bear it.’ With reference to this verse, al- 
great Muslim commentator. 
says: “The ark here mentioned is the box 
contaming the Books of Moses (Arabic 
Taurdt. namely, the Torah. ov Lave), which was 
made of box-wood and gilded over with gold, 
und was three cubits long and two wide, and 
in it was ‘ the sakinah from your Lord.’ The 
meaning of which is, that with the Ark there 
was tranguilfity and pegce, narmely. the 
Taurat (Books of Moses), because when 
Moses went forth to war he always took the 
Ark with him. which gave repose to the 
hearts of the children of Israel. But some 
say that within that Ark there was an ido! 
made either of emerald or sapphire, with the 
head and tail of a cat, and with two wings; 
and that this creature made a noise when 
the Ark was carried forth to war. But others 
say thai the Ark contained images of the 
prophets, from’ Adam toe Moses. Others 
assert that the meaning of sakinah is - know- 
ledge and sincerity.’ Others, that the Ark 
contained the tables of the Law, the rod of 
Moses, and Aaron's turban.” (Tafsiru ‘t- 
Boizawi, Fleischer’s ed., vol. ii. p. 128. 

(2) It is also used in the Qtr dn for help 
and confidence or grace. Sirah xlviii. 26: 
‘*When those who misbelieved put in their 
hearts pique—the pique of ignoranece—and 
God sent down His: Sakinah upon His Apostle 
and upon the believers, and obliged them to 
keep to the word of piety.” Al-Baizawi 


‘says that in this verse the word sukinah 


means the tranquillity aud repose of soul, 
which is the meaning given in all Arabic dic- 
ionaries, 


The word occurs in three other places in 
@ Similar sense :-— 

Sirah ix. 24; God sent down His Sakingh 
upon His Apostle and upon the believers, 
and sent down armies which ye could not see. 
and pwrished those who did not believe.” 

Sirah ix. 40 ; “God sent down His Sakinah 
upon him. and aided him with hosts.” 

Sirah xviii, 2; “Tf is He who sent down 
the sakingh into the hearts of believers, that 


_ they might have faith added to faith.” 


None of the Muslim commentators seem te 
understand that the Arabic &.s. Sukingh is 


identical with the Hebrew f4y19y) Sheehiauh, 


a term which, although not found in the 
Bible, has been used by the later Jews, and 
borrowed by the Christians from them, to 
express the visible Majesty of the- Divine. 
Presence, especially when resting or dwelling 
between the Cherubin on the Mercy Seat 
in the Tabernacle, and in the Temple of 
Solomon, Rabbinieal writers identify the 


SALAF 


Shechinch with the Holy Spirit, and some 
Christian writers have thought that the three- 
fold expression for the Deity—-the Lord, the 
Word of the Lord, and the Sheckinah—indi- 
cates the knowledge of a trinity of persons 
in the God-head. 

For the Talmudic views regarding the 
Shechinah, the English reader can refer to 
Dr. Hershton’s Telnudic Miscellany (Triibuor 
& ©o., London). 


SALAF (4). (1) Ancestors; men 
of repute for piety and faith in past generations, 
(2) Money lent without interest. [saLaM.] 


SALAM (p+). A-contract invol- 
ving an immediate payment of the price, and 
admitting a delay in the delivery of the arti- 
cles purchased. The word used in the Hadig 
ia generally sedaf. In a sale of this kind, the 
seller is called musallam ilai-hi,; the pur- 
chaser, rabbu ’s-salam, and ihe goods pur- 
chased, musallam-fi-hi, (Kétabu’t-Ta‘rifat.) 

asSALAM (plM———N). “The 
Peace(ful) one. (1) One of the ninety-nine 
names or attributes of God. It oceurs once 
in the Qur'an, Sirah Hx. 20: “He is @ed, 
than whom there is no other .. . the Peate- 
ful.” Al-Baixawi explains the word as ‘He 
who is frev from a loss or harm” 
(BY 4 Yo! JS ope deh.tt 45). 

Gy aa ealaan talai-leum ( po aS}), 
“The peace be on you,” tle common saluta- 
tion amougst Muslims. [SALUTATION]. 


AS-SALAT (é)3\. in construction 
frequently spelled 5%), pl. sulawat. 
The term used in the Qur'an, as well as 
amongst all Muslims in overy part of the 
world, for the liturgical form of praver, 
which is reeited five times a day. an account 
of which is given in the article on PRAYER. 
Its equivalent in Persian and Urdu is numaz, 
which has been corrupted into nmz by the 
Afghans. The word occurs with this mean- 
ing in the Qur'an, Stirab ii. 239: “ Observe 
the prayers,” and in very many other places. It 
has also the meaning of prayer or supphention 
in its general sense, e.g. Sirah ix. 104: “ Pray 
for them, of a truth thy prayers shall assnre 
their minds.” Also blessing, e.g. Siiral xxxiii, 
56: “ Verily God and His Angels bless: (not 
“pray for,” as rendered by Palmer) the Pro- 
phet.” (Soo Lane's Dictionary, in loco.) 

The word galat occurs with various com- 
binations used to express different periods, 
and also specia¥ ecoasions of prayer. im 

The five stated liturgical prayers which 
are held to be of divine institution :— 

(1) Salatu 'l-Zuhr, the meridian prayer. 

2) Salaty ’'l-‘Asy, the afternoon prayer. 

(3) Salatu '/-Maglrtb, the sunset prayer. 

(4) Salalu’l--Isha’, the night prayer. 

(5) Solatu’t-Fajr, the prayer at dawn, 

(Obs, The midday prayer is reckoned the 
first in order.) 

Also for the three voluntary daily htur- 

ical prayers :— 

; (1) Kalitte 1-Ishrag, when the sun has well 
risen. 
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(2) Saldtu ‘l-Zuha, about 11 a.x. 

(3) Saldtu "l-Tahajjud, after midnight. 

Liturgical prayers said on special occa- 
sions ave given below. [PRAYER] 


SALATY ’L-HAJAH (&\s31 ale), 
“ Prayer of necessity.” Four rak‘ah prayers, 
cr, according te some, twolye rak‘ahs recited 
siter the night prayer in times of necessity, 
or trouble. (Raddu ‘l-Mubtar, vol. i. p. 719.) 


“SALATU 'L-DALN (gacasi¥ So), 
Prayers of the two festivals.” The two 
rak’ah prayers recited on the two Muham- 
madan festivals, the ‘Idu ‘I-Pitr and the 
‘Tdu ’1-Agha, 


SALATU ’L-ISTIKHARAH (Ale 
ShesseS}), Lit. “ Prayer for coneiliat- 
ing favour.” Two rak‘abs recited for suce 
cess in an undertaking. Jabir relates that 
Muhammad tauyht him Jstikharah, and that 
alter reeiting two rak‘ahs he should thus sup- 
plicate God: “O God, Tseck Thy good halp 
in Thy great wisdem. I pray for ability to 
act.through Thy power. I ask this thing of 
ttiy goeeduess. Thou knowest, but I know 
not. Thou art powerful, but Lara not. Thou 
art ‘Knower af secrets. QO Cod, if Thon 
kuowesi that the matter which I am about 
to undertake is geod for my religion, for my 
life, for ny future, then make ib easy, and 
prosper me in it. But if it is bad for my 
veligion, my life, and my future, then put it 
away from me, and show me what is goad.” 
(Afishiait, book iv. 40.) 


SALATU ‘L - ISTISQA’ (ae 
alimiwS}), from suzy, “ Watering.” 
Two rak‘au prayors recited in the time of 
dearth, 


SALATU ‘l- JINAZAIL (Sie 
slsst}), The funeral service, 


(BURIAL OF THE DEAD, JINAZAH.] 


SALATU/7L-JUNMSAH (4zeq3) ole), 
Lit. Pe prayer of asseundy.”” The Friday, 
Prayer. Jt consisis of two cek‘ahs recited 
at the time of guhr, or midday wrayer an 
Friday, [Rarpay, KuUTBAS. | 


SALATU "L-KHAUF (wij!) Sie). 
The “Prayers of Fear.” Two rak‘ahs of 
prayers recited first by ene regiment and 
then by another in time of war, when the 
usual prayers cannot be recited for fear of 
tho enemy. These prayers are founded upon 
an injunction in the Qur'an, Sirah iv, 102: 
* And when ye go to war in the land, it shall 
be uo sin for you to curtail your prayers, if ye 
fear that the enemy come upon you.” This was 
also the Tahnudie law (Lr. Berachoth iy. 4); 
“Fe that goeth in a dangerous plaice may 
pray 2 short prayer.” 

SALATU ’L-KHUSUF  (ii-c 
adswcist). Prayers said at an eclipse 


of the moon, consisting of two rak‘ahs of 
prayer (Altshkat, hook iv. ch. li.) 
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SALATU ’L-KUSOF (~4-—S\.0%) 


Prayers at an eclipse of the sun, consisting 
of two rek‘ahs of prayer. (Mishkat, book iv 
oh. li.) 


SALATU ’L-MARIZ (cyJt She) 
“ Prayer of the sick.” When a person is 
too sick to stand up jn the usual prayers, 
is allowed to recite them either in a reclining 
or sitting posture, provided he perfomes the 
usual ablutions. It ig ruled that he shall in 
such a case make the prostrations. &c ,men 
tally. (Raddu / Muhtar. vol,i p. 891.) 


SALATU ‘L-WITR (jy) 822) 
The Witr prayers. The word zttr means 
either a unit, or an odd number and is used 
for either a single or odd number of rak‘ah 
prayers recited after the evening prayer 
(tisha’). (Mtshkat, book iv. ch. xxxvi) 

There is considerable controversy amongst 
the learned doctors as to whether it is farz. 
wajib, of sunnah, but it is generally beld to 
be sunnah, i.e founded on the exampie of the 
Prophet,. but with no divine ¢ommand 
Amongst the Hanafi sect. it is also known as 
Qunitu “l-Weir, but the Shafits recite the 
Quant separately. 


SALATU ’R-RAGHA'IB (SL. 
“A prayer for things de 
sired. Two rak‘ab prayers recited by one 
who desires some object in this world. Ac- 
cording to the orthodox, {it is forbidden in 
Islam, (Raddu 't-MwAtar, vol.i..p 717.) It 
is recited by some persons in the -first week 
of the month Rajab. 


SALATU ’S-SAFAR (jt. 84). 
~ Prayers of trayel. A shortened recital of 
prayer allowed to travellers, It is founded 
on a tradition by Ya‘la ibn Umaivah who 
says, “I said to ‘Wmar, ‘God hath said; 
“When ye go to war inthe land tt shal] be 
no sin for you to shorten your prayers if ye 
fear that the infidels may attack you™; but 
now verily we are safe in this journey, and 
yet we shorten our prayers.’ Umar replied 
*T also wohdored at the thing that astonished 
you but the Prophet said) God hath done 
you a kindness in curtailing your prayers, 
theretore accept it, Ibn ‘Umar says, ‘I tra- 
velled with the Propbet, and he did not say 
more than two rak‘ahs of prayer, and Abu 
Bekrand ‘Umar and ‘Usman did the same.’ 
Ton ‘Abbas says, ‘The Prophet used Lo say 


ona journoy. tke noon and afternoon prayer - 


tugether, and the sunset and evening prayer 
together?” (Mishkai, book iv ch xiii.) 
The estabfished prayers for a traveller are, 


therefore. two rak‘ahs inatead of the four farz | 


rak*ahs st the noon and afternoon and even- 
ing prayers, and the usual two /arz at the 
morning and the usual three farz at the sun- 
set prayers, all voluntary prayore being 


omitted §(Raddu ‘l-Muhtar, vol. i, p. 821.) 
SALATU "TTARAWIH  (i)_- 
cy\t). “Prayer of rest So called 


because of the pause or resi made for ejacu 


SALI 
lations between every fourrak ahs. ('Abag 
?-Hagq.) , , 

Twenty rak‘ah prayers recited after thenight 
prayer during the month of Ramazén. They 
are often followed with recitations known as 
zikrs [ziKR], and form an exciting service of 
devotion. The Imam recites the Tar@wik 
prayers with a loud voice. 

Abu Hursirah says: “The Prophet used 
to encourage pecple.{o say hight prayers in 
Ramazan without orderiug them positively, 
and would say. He who stands up in prayer 
ab night. for the purpose ol obtaining reward, 
will have all his sins pardoned’; then the 
Prophet died. leaving the prayers of Ramazan 
in thie way.” It is said ‘Umar instituted the 
present custom of reciting the twenty rakahs, 
(Mishkat, book iv ch xxxviii.) [RAMAZAN-] 


SALATU ‘T-TASBIH (gel te) 

Prayer of praise.” A form of prayer 

founded on the following tradition related by 
Ton Abbas who says: — 

“ Verily the Prophei said to my father, +O 
Abbas! O-rey-uncie! shall I not give to. you 
shall | not present unto you, shail J not in- 
lorm you of a thing which covers acts of sin? 
When you perform ii. Ged will forgive yout 
sins, yo former sins, and your latter sina, 
and those sins which you did unkoewingly, 
and those which you did knowingly, your 
great sins, and your small sins, your disclosed 
sins and your conoosied sins? It is this 
namely, that you recite tour reak‘ahs at 
prayer, 2nd in each rak'sh recite the Falihhm 
1 Kitab (ie. the Introductory chapter of 
the Qur'inj. and some otber Sfirah of. 
the Qor’'an; and when you have recited 
these portions of the Quranin the position 
of Quyam. then say,“ Holiness to God!" (Sub 
hana 'Udhi), and Praise be t6 God !”-( Wa 
‘l-Hamdu li Uaht), and “There is ao deity 
bat God!” ( Wa la [taha'tlla huwa ;,and “God 
Is. most great!” (Wa ’Hahu Akbar), Biteen 
times. ' Then perform a ruki‘ nnd recite it 
ten times; then raise up your head and 
say ib ten times. then make tho sajdah and 
éay it ten times ; then raise your head and say 
it fen times, then make another sajdah and 
say it ten times, then raise your head again 
and say it ten iimes: altogether seventy-five 
limes iu overy rak‘ah; and do this in each of 
the rak‘ah, if you ere able to say this form 
of prayer every day, then do so, but if nol, 
do il once every Friday, and if not each week 
then say it once 2 month, and if not once a 
month, then say it once a yenr,and if not once 
a year, then do it once in your somime2?” 

rshkat, book fy. ch. xti.) 

The foregoing is « striking illustration of 
the machanical character of the Muslir. reli- 
gion as regards its system of devotion 
[z1RR. 


SALE, The Law ox 

SALIB (212) 
cross.” [cRoss.] 

SALIH (+). A prophet men- 
tioned in the Quran (Sirah vii. 71). who was 
sent to the tribes ‘Ad and Samad  A)- 


[Bas] 
“A crucifix; a 


SALIK 


Beisawi say he was the son of *Ubaid, the 
son of Anaf, the son of Masih. the son of 
Ubaid. the son of Hazir, the son of Samud. 
Bochent thinks he must de, the Ptleg of 
Genesis xi 16, D"Herbelot, makes him* the 
Salah of Genesis xi: 13 

The tollowing’is the account of him in the 
Quran. with the cotwmentaters remarks ir 
italics (see Lane's. Setection 2nded. by Mr. 
Stanlev Mahe Poole) :— 

And We sent unto the tibe of Thamvod 
their brother Sélih. He said. Q my people 
wsiship Ged. Ye layo no other deity, her 
Him, A miraculous proot of'my veracity hute 
come unto you from your Lord this aher 

amel of God bemg a sign unto yoh [He- 
hod enused her ot hetr demand, to cohnsforh 
trom tke keart of a rock.] Therefore let her 
feed,in God's earih. and do herine harm lest 
a painful puhiahment seize yeu. Aad remom- 
ber iow He. hath appointed you  icagerenfe 


in the earth sfter [the tribe of} < 


given you « hahitation in the harsh ye 
meke yourselyes, on ils plains, pavilions 
teherein ye dy ed in sumasm. and ect. the inonn- 
tains into houses wherein yo dweb in wmter. 
Remember then the benefits of God, and do 
not évi] in the certh. aoting corrnptly —The 
shiefs who were ehitod with pride mong his 
people. said unto those whe were esteemed 
weak, namely, to those whe had _ believed 
atwong them. Do ye know that Salih hath been 
sent unto this? And they hamatrang the she- 
camel (Kudér fees son of Salif] doing so by 
thorr order-and slaying her with the sword) 

aod they impiously transgressed the com- 
mand of their Lord, and said, O Salib, bring 
upon us that punishmedt with which ihoti 
threatenosf us fon kiliing her, if thou be [one] 


of the apostles, And the violent convalsion - 


@ yrear edrthquuke and a ery fipm heaven) 
assailed them, and {n the morning they were 
in their dwellings prostrate ad dead So he 
turued away from them, and said, O my 
people I have brought anto yen the message 
of my Lord dnd givor you feithful counsel ; 
but ye loved not faithful conseeliors.” 
Sirah vii. 71.77), 


SALIK (at.). Lit A°**tra- 
ellar. A term uséd by the tresties for 
devotée. or one whe has started on the hea 


yeuly journey: [sorz]} 


SALSABIL (jx). Lit. The 
sottly flowing. A foontain in Paradise, 
mentioned in the Quran in Sarah Ixzvi, 19, 
and from which the Maslima in heaven aro 
gaid ‘to drink. “A spring therein named 
Salsabit, and there shall ‘go round. abeut 
them immortal boys.” 


SALUTATIONS. Arabic as-saidm 
(p\), “peace.” Taslim (pe), Heb. 
abe shalom, the act of giving the prayer 

. pl. teslimat. The duty of giving 
pen goede ys a salutation is founded -om-ex- 
prees injanctions in the Qur au. 


Shrah xxiv. 61 “When ys euter housee 
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then greet each other with a salutation from 
God the Blessed and the Good” 

Surah iv. 88. When ye aro saiuted with. 
@ Salutation, salute ye with a better than it, 
oy return the same salutation.” 

“AS says that Mubammad established it as 
an ineumbeut duty that ene. Muslim shonid 
salute another, [FITRAH.] ‘The ordinary 
galutation of the Muslim is ** as-Salamu ‘alas. 
hum? ic, “ The perie dron you”And, the 
(Igual reply isire Wo dalaé kum as salamor 
d on yon also be the pesai. - 

supposes oriyia of the salutation es 
Siven in a traditinn by Abu, Hurarieb ar 
relates that the Pro het said. 

God erestet Adart in mis owen kenese, 
andhis stad re was sixty cubits; and God 
said 10 Adam, Godand salute that party 
ee who ate itting down, and listen 
their ana wer for verily it shall be the 
saluecigou and repiy. for you and your chil- 
dren! Adam then went and said to tho 
angels, ‘as-Salamu a/lai-kum,’ ic,‘ The peace 
be en you,” and the nhgols replied, ‘as- 
Suimu caldika w. rahmatu ‘Uaht, t.e. ‘The 
peace be on thee. and the morcy of God.” 
This jorm is now usually given in reply 
by sina persens (Sahihu ‘I Bukhari 
919, 
‘Muhammad iustructed hia people as follows 
regarding he use of the salutation :— 
“be person riding must salute one on 


{ foot, and he whois walking must satute those 


who are sitting, and the small musi salute 
the larger,.aud the person of higher degree 
the lower. It is therefore a religious duty 
for the person of high degree, when meet- 
ing one of a lower degree; the giving of the 
Salam being regarded-as a benodiction. For,” 
says Mahammad, “the nearest peopls to God 
are. those who salute first. When a party is 
passiugs it is sudieient it one of them give the 
Salutation and, in like manner, it.ds sufficient 

one of the party return it of thoee sitting 
down.” 

‘The Jews in the tline of Muhammad seem 
lo Eavo ctado the alutation a subject of ah 
horahoe to Muhammad ; for it is related when 
Biey went teahe Prophet they used to say, 
* As Sammu >atai-ke,? “On you be poison.” 
To whieh the Prophet always replied, “ Wa 
alat ko,” * And on you.” 

Uramah- ibn Zaid: says: The Prophets 
ones passed a mixed assembly of Muslim 
polytheists, idolaters, and Jews, and, be gave 


| tho salutation: bur he meant it only for the 


Muslims;” 

Jarir rolates that on one Sopesien the Pro- 
phat met a party of wonten, and gave them 
the aalutation. Bnt this ie contrary to the 
usual practico of Muhammadans; and ‘Abdu 
i-Hagq, in bie commentary on this tradition, 
says: This practice was peealiar to the 
Prophet, for the laws. of Islam forbid e man 
saluting 4 woman unless she is old.” 

Im the Kast it is usual to raise the right 
hand (the raising of the left nand heing dis= 
respectful, as it is the hand used for legal 
ablutions) when giving the Salim, but this 
custom, Common though it be, ie net in ad- 
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cordance with the traditions. For ‘Amr ibn 
Shwaib relates, from his fore-fathers, that 
the Prophet said, “ He is not of us who likens 
himself to another. Do not copy the Jews 
or the Christians in your salutation. For a 
Jew's salutation is by raising his. fingers, and 
the Christians salute with the palm of tho 
hand. (AMishiat, book xxii. ch. i.) 


SALVATION 


In Contral Asia, the salutation is generally: 


given without any motion of the body, in 
accordance with the above tradition. 


SALVATION. The Arabic word 
najat (a), “salvation,” only occurs 
once in the Qur’in, namely, Sirah xl. 44: 
“Qmy people! how is it that I bid you to 
salvation, but that yo bid me to the fire?” 
Nor is the word generally used in Muslim 
works of divinity, although the orthodox sect 
of Mostims elaims for’ itself the title of Maji- 
yah, ot those who are being saved. 

The word maghjirah, “ forgiveness,” is fro- 
quently used in the Quran te express what 
Christians understand by “salvation”; also 
dslim, Iman, and Din, words which express 
the idea of a state of salvation. 

According to Islim, a man obtains salya- 
tion by-a recital of the Kalzmah, or creed; 
but if:he be an evil doer, he will suffer the 
pains of a purgatorial fire until his sins are 
atoned for; whilst he who has not accepted 
the Muslim creed will endure the pains of 
everlasting punishment, (HELL. ] 


as-SAMAD (41). “The Eternal.” 
One of the ninety-nine names or attributes of 
God. It occurs once in the Qur’an, Sirah 
exii,: “God the Eternal.” 

In ‘its original meaning, it implies a lord, 
beeause one repairs to him in exigeacies; or 
when applied. to Ged, becanse affairs sre 
stayed or rested on Him. Hence, according 
to al-Muhkam, tn loco, and the Lisdnu 'l-*Arab, 
it signifies the Being that continues for ever— 
the Eternal One. 


SAMAHAH (J-l.~). [Benerr- 


CENCE, | 


SAMARITAN. [as-samirt. |. 
as-SAMI! (e+). “ The Hearer.”’ 


One of the ninety-nine names or attributes of 
God. The word frequently occurs in the 
Qur'an. 

‘as"SAMIRI (csc). Mentioned 
in the Qur'an (Sirah xx. 87: “ As-Samiri 
has led them astray”) as the person who 
made the golden calf for the Children of 
Israel. In Professor Palmer's translation, it 
is rendered “the Samaritan,” which is ac- 
cording to al-Baizawi, who says his name 
was Misé& ibn Zafar, of tho tribe ef Samari- 
tans. [MoOsEs, 


SAMUEL, Arabic Ishmawil 


(Jeye+!), or Shamwil; Heb. Syn, 
referred to in the Qur’én (Sirah ii, 247) ‘as 


“the prophet” to whom the Children of. 


SARACEN 


Israel said, ‘Raise for us a King, and we 
will fight for him in God's way.” 

Husain, tho commentator, says it is not 
quite certain who he was. He was eithor 
Yusha‘ ibn Nan, or Sham‘iin ibn Safiya, or 
Ishmawil. (Lufsir-i-Husuini, p. 65.) 

The Kamalan give his name as Shamwil, 
but say it was originally Jsma@’il, and that the 
meaning is the same. 


SAN‘A’ (slnve), A city in al- 
Yaman, the Viceroy of which, Abrahatn ’J- 
Ashram, an Abyssinian Christian, maréhed 
with a large army and some elephants npon 
Makkah, with the intention of destroying the 
Temple (see Qur'an, Strah cv.) in the year 
Muhammed was born. Hence the year was 
known as that of the Elephant. 


SANAD (0). Lit. “That on 


which one rests, as a pillar or cushion.” An 


authority ;-a document; a warrant. A term 
used in Muslim law. —~ 
SANAM. (p<), pl. asndm. The 


word used in the-Qur’an for an idof, eg 
Sirah xiv. 38: “Turn me and my sons away 
from serving idols” [1DoOLs.] 


SANCTUARY. The Prophet for- 

bade putting a murderer to death in a 
mosque, but he may be taken by force from 
the mosque and slain outside the building. 
The same rule applies to persons guilty of 
theft. (Mishkat, book iv. ch, viii.) 
_ The custom of sanctuary was derived from 
the Levitical law of refuge. The six cities being 
established as cities of refuge for the inyo- 
luntary manslayer. The altar of burnt offer- 
ings was also a place of refuge for these who 
bad undesignedly committed smaller offences. 
(Deut. xix. 11, 12; Joshua xx.) Aceording 
to Leeky (European. Morals, vol, ii. p. 42), 
the right of sanctuary was possessed by the 
Imperial statues and by the Pagan temples, 
Bingham (Antiquities, vol. ii. p. 554) says it 
seems to have been introdnced into the Chris- 
tian Church by Constantine. 


SANDALS. [sxoes.] 
SAQAR (;%). “A scorching 


heat.” According to the commentator, al- 
Baghawi it is the special division of hell set 
apart for the Magi. It is mentioned thus in 
the Qur’an :— 

Sirah liv, 48: ‘Taste ye the touch of 
sagar.” 

Sirah lexiv. 26: “I will broil bim in sagar! 
And what shall make thee know what sagar 
is?” It leaveth nought and spareth nought, 
blackening the skin of man. 


SARACEN. A _ term used by 
Christian writers for the followers of Muham- 
mad, and applied not only to the Arabs, but 
to the Tarks and other Muslim nations, ; 

There is much uncertainty as to the origin 
of this word. The word ‘Zap 5 was 
used by Ptolemy and Pliny, and also by Am- 
mianus and Procopius, for certain Oriental 
tribes, long before the death of Muhammad 


SABAH 


(see Gibbon). Some etymologists derive it 
from the Arabie sharg, “the rising sun, the 
East” (soe Wedgwood’s Dict). Others from 
sahra’, “a desert,"—the people of the desert 
(see Webster). Gibbon thinks it may be from 
the Arabié saragah, “theft,” denoting the 
thievish character of the nation; whilst some 
have even thought it may be derived from 
Sarah the wife of the Patriarch Abraham. 


SARAH. Arabic Sarah (5,4), Heb. 
HW, Greek Zappa. Abraham’s wife. 


Not mentioned by name in the Qur'an, but re- 
ferred to in Sirah xi. 74: ‘ And his wife was 
standing by laughing, and We-gave her the 

pied tidings of Isaac, and of Jacob after 
gaac, 


SARAQAH (4&,). [vHErt.] 
SARF (4). (1) A term used 


for a special kind of salo or exchange. Ac- 
cording to the Hidayah, bai‘u’s-sarf, or sarf 
sale, means a pure sale, of which the articles 
opposed to each other in exchange are both 
representatives of price, as gold for gold or 
silver for silyer. (See Hamilton's Hiddyah, 
vol. ii. p. 551.) 

(2) That part of grammar which relates to 
the declining of nouns and the conjugating of 
verbs, 


SARIH (eye). Explicit or clear. 
A term used in Muslim law for that which is 
express in contradistinetion to that which is 
kinayoh, or implied. For example, the Jaliqu 
"s-sarih, is an explicit form of divorce, whilst 
Talaqu ‘l-kindyakh is an implied form of 
divorce, as when a man says to his wife, 
“ Thon art free.” 


SARIQ (gy). Atbief. [THEFT.] 


SATAN. Arabic Shaittan ((ybe%). 
[pevin.] 

SATR or ). A curtain or veil. 
A term used for the seclnsion of women, 


called also Ajab. In the Traditions it is 
used for neeessary and decent attire, babu 's- 
satr being » special chapter in the Mishkatu 
1-Masabih (book iv. ch, ix.). The satr fora 
man being from the waist to the knee, and 
for a free woman from the neck to the feet; 
but for asluve girl from the waist to the knee 
as in the case of aman. That part of the 
body which must be 90 covered is called 
‘aurah or ‘aurat, “shame or modesty,” from 
which tbe Hindastani word, ‘aurat, “a 
‘woman,” is derived. [HARIM, WOMEN. | 


SATTUQAH (45). Base coin. 
The term is used for a coin which is current 
amongst merchants, but is not received at the 
public. treasury. Coins in which the pure 
metal predominates are not considered base, 
(See Hamilton’s Hidayah, vol. ii. -p. 560.) 


SAUDAH (Brg), One of the 
wives of Muhammad. She was the widow of 
Sakran, 2 Quraish, and.one of the early com- 
panions of the Prophet. Muhammed mar- 


SAUL HHS 
ried her within two months of the death of 
Khadijah. (Muir's Life of Mukemet. new ed. 
p. 117.) She died a.u. 55. 


SAUL. Arabic Talit (mp), Heb. 
SNL) Shaool, King of Isracl. Mentioned 


in the Qur'an as a king raised up of God to 
reign ovar Israel, to whom. was gtven an ex- 
cellent degree of knowledge and personal 
appearance. 

The following is the aceount given of Saul 
in the Quran, with Mr, Lane's rendering of 
the cemmentator’s remarks iu italics. .(Mr. 
Stanley Lane Poole’s 2nd Ed.) 

“ Hast thou not considered the assembly 
of the children of Israel after the death of 
Moses, when they said unto a prophet of 
theirs, numely Samuel, Set up for us a king. 
under whom we will fight in the way of God ? 
He said unto them, If fighting be prescribed 
as ineumbent on you, will ye, peradventtre, 
abstain from fighting? ‘fhey replied, And 
wherefore should we not fight in the way of 
God, since we have been expelled from our 
habitations and our children by their having 
been tuken prisoners and slain?—The people of 
Goltath [Jéloet} had done thus unto them.-— 
But when fighting was commanded them, 
they turned back, excepting a few of them, 
who crossed the river with Saul. And God 
knoweth, the offenders. And the prophet 
begged his Lord to send a king ; whereupon he 
consentéd to send Saul. And theis prophet 
said unto them. Verily God hath set up Saul 
ag your king. They said, How shall he have 
the dominion over us, when we are more 
worthy of the domiuion than he, (for he was 
not of the royal lineaye, nor of the prophetic, 
and he was a tanner, or a tender of floeks or 
herds,) and hie hath not been endowed with 
ample wealth? He replied, Verily God hath 
chosen him as king over you. and increased 
him in largeness of knowledge and of body, 
( for he was the wisest of the children of Israel 
at that time, and the mest comely of them, aad 
the most perfect of them in make.) and God 
giveth his kingdom unto whom He pleaseth ; 
and God is ample in Hts beneficence. knowing 
with respect to him who ts worthy of the king- 
dom.—And their prophet said unto them, 
when they demanded of hima sign in proof of 
his kingship, Verily the sign of his: kingship 
shall be that the ark shall come unto yen (én 
it were the images of the prophets: God sent tt 
down unto Adam, and it passed into thetr pos- 
session; but the Amalekites took tt from them 
by force: and they used to seek victory thereby 
over their enemy, und to advance it in the fight, 
and to trust in it, as He—whose nue be 
exalted !—hath satd); therein is tranquillity 
[sakinau] from your Lord, and relies of what 
the family of Moses and the family of Aaron 
have left: namely, the two shoes (or sandals) 
of Moses, and his rod, and the turban of 
Aaron, and a measure of the manna -that used 
to descend upon them, and the fragments of 
the tables [of the Law]: the angels sha] 
beer it. Verily in this shall be a sign unto 
you of his kingship, if ye be believers, Accord. 
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ingly the angels bore it between heavenand 
earth, while they looked at it until they plac 
it by Sunt; whereupon they aclenowedged his: 
kingship. and hastened to the nos wor an 
he chose of their young men serventy thouwand 

And’ when Saul went forth with the 
troops from Jerusalem, and it was violentlie 
hot weather aud they deraanded of him water 
be said, Verily God will try you by atlver, 
ee the obedient spat eens ba oa 
edient may oppeer (and tt was betwehenihe 
Jordan ond Dieting ye and whose drinketh 
thereof He is not of’ my party, but he who 
tasteth not thereof the is of my party), 
excepting hirn who takes forth a rai ‘In 
his hand, and is. satisfied thereurith, not 
adding to it, for he is of my party; —ihen 
they drank thereof ahundanily excepting a 
few of them who webr content only with the 
handful of water. It is.relatet that it sufficed 
them for their mon drinking and for their 
besste and they were three hundeed and some- 
uhot mote than ten And wheh he had passed 
over ithe and, those vho believed with: 
they said, We have no power today fo con. 
tend against. Goliath and his trops in, And 
they wery corerdly and pased nod over tt 
They who held it as certain thet they shoud 
meet God at the resurrection (and they were 
those who had pussod over it) said- How-many 
a small body of men hath overcome a great 
body by the permission (or wilt) of God! 
Aud Ged is with the qatient, to defend and 
aid: And when they went, forth to batile 
against Goliath and his troops they said, O 
our Lord. peur upon us patience, and make 
firm our teet, by strengthening our hearts Sha 
the holy war; nnd belp us against the unbe- 
lieving peeple!—And they routed them by 
the. permission.(or will) of God and David- 
who was in. the army of Soul slaw Goliat,t 
(Sarah ii. 247-253.) 


SAUM ( Fasting. The. 
ugual Avabic So want for this religious act 
whether during the Ramazan or al any other 
time. Its equivalent tn Persian is rozah 
[FASTING RAMAZAN } 


SAUMU T-TATAWWU { 
usm") A voluntary fast. other ff 12 
he month of Ramax.sn 


BAUT (+) [p1rRan.j 


SAWAB (»%§). | Recompense 
reward: » eg. Qur'an Surah tii-195.” A- re 
ward. froin God, lor God with Him ere the 
best: rewards. 


asSAWADU LAZAM (Sit 
sen). Int. The exalted multi-. 
tnde.* A term uset in the Traditions and jn 
Muslim theology for the Assembly of God, or 
the congregation of faithfal men, or for « 
large maiority- 

SAWA IM (qty), pl. of Sa’imah. 


Fleeks and herds which :are graziig and for 
wihch zakai must be couected = [zazart.] 


SLA 


‘SCHOOL- Arabie maktah (+S), 
pl. makatib madrasah (a=) pl. 
madaris. According to Mosiim law. all ede 
cation sheuld be carried on iw. canneotion 
with relrgras instruction. and consequently 
schools are generally attached to mosques 

| [epucation] 
} 
! 


SCRIPTURE, HOLY noes 
ression .“ Holy Seripture is rendered in 
Pasa by Pap Neethtak Ratags wh): ‘tthe 
Holy Writing,, its equivslent in Arebie being 
of Kitabu 2 Mipaddas(orsias\ ysvXorl) the 
Hely Book or Kalamu lah (ai3\ Ae) , the 
Word of God” Those terms, wnilst cow are 
génerally taitierstood by Muslims to reer to 
the Qur'an. more eorrectly include all books, 
acknowledged hy Muhammadane te be the 
Word of God. They prafess to resefve all the 
Hewisb eee and the New Testament as 


well as the Qur'an as the revealed Word of 


God (PROPHETS. INSPIRATION | . 
SCULPTURE Arabie: ansib 
(tt) The makitig of carved. 


graven, or sculptured figures,is underslood 
fo be forbidden in thé Quran under the term 
| #anam (,0}," an idol (see Surah xiv 38), 
alse in Surah v 92: “ Verily wine, and 
Phen of obance: and statues (ansdb), and 

iviningarrows ate an abomination of Satane 
device.” 

Couseqnently sevlptare is not allowed ac- 
cording te Muslim law, although ar-Raghib 
savs a.sanzm is thet which diverts.the mind 
from God. 

SEA Arabic bakr (~) “The 
86s." al bahkr ie aterm applied in the Qur’an 
te the Red Seca kiown amongst Muhamma- 
dans as the Bahru (-Qufzum. [RED Suaf: 
Strahs ii 47 vil 184 — “The ships that asi 
like mountaius in the sea are amongst the 
“signs of God (See Surah xiii. 31.) In 
Sirah iii, 6 Muhammad, swears by “the 
a3 sea.” In Surah , vii 68: «lt is the 
Lord whe drives the ships for vou in the sea; 
that ye may eek after plenty {pom Him.” In 
Strah yiii 109. it ocenrs as an illustration 
of The beundless character of the Weérd éf 
God, *’ Were the sea -ink- for the words of 
my Lord.the sea would surely fail before tha 
words of my Lord, fail” aye, thongh we 
brought ag much ink again.” 

In Muhammadan works fn the Traditions, 
and commentaries, the Arubic bahr is u. ~ 
for large rivers as the Euphrates and the 


In the same sens’. as the Hebrew Dy 


yam (but the) word nakr, Hebrew Ww 


nathar occuts in the Qur an for © rivers.) 
It is related that Muhammad said, “Let 
none. but three classe of people cross the sen 
for it has fire under it which canses its 
troubled motion) pamely, (1) those who per- 
| form the Majj.” or + Pitgrithage’; (2): those 
who make the winrat. of visitation’; (3) 
those who gv forth to wer.” (Majma'u I- 
Bihar, vol. i. p. 76) 


SEAL OF. PROPHECY 


The following are the names of the seas as 
current in Muliammadan literature: — 

Al-Bahru 'l-Akhzar, the-Green or Indian 
Ocean. 

Al-Bahru 'l-Abyaz, the White or Medi- 
tervanean Sea: 
ie Al-Bahru t-Aswad, the Black, or Euxine 

ea, 
: Al-Bahru. ‘l-Azraq, the Blue or Persian 
Sea 

At Bahru 't-Qulzum, or al-Bahru 'L-Ahmar, 
the Red Sea, 

Al-Bahru.’l Lit, the Sea of Lot or Dead 


Sea. 
Al-Bohru'l-Khizr. the sea of Khizr, the 
Caspian Sea. 


SEAL OF PROPHECY. Khatimu 
‘n-Nubiiwah (SS) pile) A mole of 
an unusual size on the Prophets back which 
js sald to have been the divine seal which. 
according to the predictions.of the Scriptures, 
marked Muhammad.as the “Seal of the Pro- 
phets,” Khatimu’n Nabiyin. 

According tos tradition. recorded .in the 
Mishkatu ‘T Masabih. dock tii. ch. 7. it wa- 
the size of the knob of a bridal canopy. 
Otheys say it was the size of 4 pigeon’s egg, 
or even the size of a closed fist, 

‘Bhaikh ‘Abdu 'l-Haqg says “it was a piece 
of flesh, very brilliant in appearance and 
gocording to some traditions it had secretly 
inscribed within jt.‘ God is one and has no 
Associate,” 

Abi Ramsa. whose family were skilled in 
surgery, offered to remove it, but Muhammad 
refased, saying,“ The. Physician thereof is He 
who placed it where it is.” 

According fo another tradition, Muham- 
mad ssid to Abi Ramsa’, “ Come hither and 
rouch my back”; which he did drawing his 
fingers over the.prophetics! seal. and, behold! 
there wes a collection of hairs upon the spot, 
(See Muir, new ed. p. 542.) \ sens 

‘Abdu ‘I Huqq also says it dieappeaced 
from. the Prophet's back shortly before his 
death, f 

It is not.clear how far Muhammad eneou- 
raged the belief in this supernature! sigmol 
his prophelic mission, but from his repty to 
Abi Ramsa’, it would not appear thal he 
really: attributed any special power to its 
existence. [MUHAMMAD.] 


SECTS OF ISLAM. Arabic firgah 
53,5), pl. firag. Muhammad is re- 
iz hes orcphesied that bis followers 
would be divided into. numerous religious 


acts. 

ji ‘Abdu "tah ibn Urnar relates thet the Pro- 
onet said = Verily it will happen to my 
péople even as it did to the Children.of Isratl. 
The Children of Israel were divided into 
seventy-two sects, and my people will be 
divided into seventy-three. Every one of 
these sects will go to Hell exeept one sect.” 
The Conpanions said, “ O Prophet, which is 
that?” He said, “ The religion which is pro- 
fessed Ly me and my Companions.” (Mish- 
kat, book i. ch. vi. pt. 2.) 


- three sects are represented there. 
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The number has. however, far excoeded 
tha Prophet's predictions, for the seels 
Islam even exceed in number and variety 
those of the Christian religion. 

The Suntis arrogate to themselves the 
lille of the Najiyah, or those who sre “ being 
saved” (as, indeed. do the other sects), but 
within the limits of the Sunni section of Mu> 
hammadans there are four which are esteemed 
“orthodox,” their differences consisting 
chiefty in minor differences of ritual, and in 
varied interpretations of Muslim law.. These 
four orthodox secis or schools of interpreta- 
tion amongst the Sunnis, are tne Hanafiyah. 
the Shafitivah the Malakiya’:. and the Ham- 
baliyah. 

1. The Hanafiyahs oré tound in Turkey, 
Central Asia, and North India. The founder 
of this sect was the mam Aba Hanitah, who 
was born at al-Kiifah, the capital of al-‘Iraq, 
A.D. 702, or a.st. 80. at which time four of the. 
Prophet's companions were. still alive. He 
is the great oracle of jurisprudence, and (with 
his two pupils. the Imaéms Abu Yasuf. and 
Muhammad) was the founder of the Hanafiyah 
Code of Liaw. : 

2..The Shéfitiyahs are found in South 
India -and Egypt. The founder of this school 
of inierpretation was Imim Muhammad tba 
Idris as Shafi‘i‘, who was born at Asqalon, in 
Palestine « ». 767 (a.a. 150). 

3. The Malekiyahs prevail in. Morocco, 
Barbary and other parts of Africa, and were 
founded by Imam Malik. who was born at al- 
Madinah. a.o, 714 (A.H. 95) He enjoyed the 
persona) acquaintanos of Abu Hlanifah, and 
he was considered the most learned maw of 
his time, 


4, The 
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Hambaliyahs. were founded by 


‘ Imam Abd. Abdi ‘ilah Abmad ibn Muham- 


mad ibn Hambal, who was born at Baghdad, 
av. 789 (au. 164), He attended the lec- 
tures delivered by ash-Shafi'i, by whom he 
was. instructed in the. Traditions His: fol- 
lowers are found m Bisstern Arabia. and in 


- some parts of Africa, but if is the least popu~ 


lar of the tonr schools of interpretation. They 
have. no Mufri at Makkah whilst the other 
The. Wah- 
habis rose trom this sect. [wauaant.] 
From the disciples of these. four great 
fmams have proceeded an immense number of 
commentaries and other works. all ditfering 
ona yariery of poinis in their canstruations, 
although. coinciding .in their genera! prin- 
ciples. ' : 

The Ghinagu’l-Lughat gives Lhe follawing 
particisars of the seventy three secis. spoken 
of in the Traditions, arranging them in six 
divisions of twelve sects each, and concluding 
with the Wajzyus or “ Orthodox” Sannis. 

{.—The Rafiziyah, “the Separatists,” who 
are: divided mto— 

1. “Alaweyoh, who esteem the Khalifah 
‘Alito have been a prophet. | 

2.. Abadiyas, who-hold tnat Ali is divine. 

3 Shweibivah, who ssy ‘Alf was the first 
and best of the Khalifahs. 

4. Ishayiyok, who say the age of prophecy 
is not yet completed 
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5. Qaidiyah, who hold that peeves can 
only be led by a descendant of ‘Ali. 

6. ‘Abbasiyah, who say al-‘Abbas, the 
uncle of Muhammad, was the enly rightful 


am. 

7. Imamiyah, who state that the world is 
never left without an Imam of the Bani 
Hashim to lead the prayers. 

8. Narisiyah, who say it ie blasphemy for 
one person to say he is better than another. 

9. Tandsukhiyah, who believe in the trans- 
migration of souls. 

10. Latiniyah. those who curse the names 
of Talhah, Zubair, and ‘Ayishah. 

ll. Raéiyak, who believe that ‘Ali is 
hidden im the clouds and will return again to 
thie garth. 

12. Murtuziyah, who say it is lawful for 
& Muslim to fight against his Imam. 

‘1L—The Kharijiyah, “the Aliens,” who 
are divided into— 

1. Azrayiyah, who say there 1s no holy 
vision now to be obtained by the sons of mon, 
as the days of inapiration are peat. 

2, Riyaziyah, who say aman is saved by 
good works, and not by faith, 

3. Sa‘labiyah, whe say God is indifferent 
to the actions of men, as though He. were in 
a state of sleep. 

4. Jazimiyah, who hold true faith has not 

_ yet been made evident. 

5. Khabfiyah, who say to tun away even 
from double the number of infidels is 8 mortal 
sin for Muslims, 

6. Kuziyah, who say that the human body 
is not made ready for prayer unless the 
ablutions be such as cntirely cleanse the 
body. 

7, Kanziyah, who do not regard the giving 
of zakdt as necessary. 

8. Mutazitah, who maintain that evil 
actions are not according to the deerce of 
God, and that the prayers of a sinful man 
are not acceptanie to God, and that faith is 
of man's free will, and that the Qur'an is 
created, and thai almsgiving and prayer do 
not benefit the dead, and that there is no 
mizdn or kita, &e., at the Day of Judg- 
ment. . 

9. Maiminiyoh, who hold that belief in the 
unseen is absurd. 

10. Mubkamiyah, whe say God bas not re- 
vealed His will te mankind. 

11. Sirajiyah, who believe the example of 
the saints is of no importance. 

12, Akhnasiyah, who hold that there is no 
punishment for sin. 


ill.—The Jabuariyah, the “ Deniers of Freo 
Will,” who are divided into— 

1. Muztariyeh, who hold that both good 
snd evil are entirely from God, and man is 
slot responsible fer his actions. 

2. Aftatiyah, who say man is responsible 
for his actions although the power to do and 
to act is alone from God. 

3. Ma'iych, who believe that man possesses 
an entirely free will. 

4. Tariyiyahk, who say faith witheut works 
will eave 4 man. 
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5. Bakhtiyah, who believe that as every 
mortal recerves according. to God's special 
gilt, it is not therefore lawful fer one to give 
to another. 

6. Mutamanniyah, who hold that: good 
works are those from which comfort and hap- 
piness are derived in this world. 

7. Kaslantyah, they who say punishment 
and reward is inflicted by God only according 
to the actions of man. 

8. Habibiyah, who hold that as one friend 
never injures another, 80 God, who is a God 
of love, does not pnaish kis own creation. 

9.. Khaufiyah, who say that juet as a friend 
does not terrify -his friend, so God does not 
terrify his people by judgments. 

10. Fikriyah, who say contemplation is 
better than worship, and more pleasing to 
God. 

18. Hesabiyah, who hold that in the world 


there is no such & thing as fate er predestina- 


tion. 

12, Hujjatiyah, who say that inasmuch as 
God doeth everything and everything is of 
God, man cannot be made responsible for 
either good or evil, 


1V.—The Qadariyah, the “ Asserters of 
Free Will,” who are divided into— 

1, Ahadiyah, who accept the injunetions 
of God, but wot those of the Prophet. 

2. awiyakh, who say there are two 
eternal principles, goed and evil; - good 
being of Yazdan and evil being of Ahraman. | 
eek Katsaniyah, who- say our actions are 
either the creation of Ged or they are not. 

Z 4. Shaitdniyah, who deny the personality of 
atan, 

5. Sharikiyah, who say faith is ghair makh- 
leg, or * uncreated.” 

6. Wahmiyah, who say the actions of man 
are ef ne consequence, whether they be good 
or evil, 

7. Ruwaidiyah, who maintain that the 
world has an eternal existence, 

8. Nakisiyah, who aay it is lawful to fight 
ugainst the Imam or Khalifah. ; 

9. Mutadarriyah, who say the repentance 
of sinners isnot accepted by God. 

10. Qdsétiyah, who bold that the acquire- 
ment of wealth and learning is a religious 
duty ordered by God. 

ll. Nagamiyah, who maintain that -it is 
lawful to speak of the Almighty as a thing 
(shat’). 

12. Mutawaltfiyah, who say it is not 
evident whether evil is by God’s decree or 
not. 


_, Ve-The Johimiyah, the follewers of Jahim 
ibn Safwan, who are divided mte— 
1. Mu‘attaliyah, who say the names and 


‘ attributes of God are created 


. 2. Mutarabisiyeh, who hold that the power, 


| knowledge, and purpose of God are created. 


3. Mutarigihiyah, who say God has o 
place. 

4. fanaa, who state that these who 
enter hell will nover escape from it, and that 
tice or “believer.” will never enter 

ets, 
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5. Hargiyah, who say the inhabitants of 
hell will so burn, tbat in time they will be an- 
nibilated. 

6. Makhligiyah, who believe that the 
Qur'an, the Taurat, the Injil, and the Zubw 
are created. 

_ 7. ‘Tbariyah, who say Muhammad was a 
learned man, and a philosopher, but not a 
prophet, 

8. Faniyah, who say both Paradise and 
Hell will be annihilated. 

9. Zanadiqiyah, who say the Miraj, or 
‘ascent of Muhammad to heaven,” was only 
in the spirit, and that the world is eternal, 
and that there is no Day of Judgment, 


10, Lefziyah, who hold that the Qur’an is . 


nob an inspired writing, but that its instruc- 
tions are of God. 

11. Qabriyah, who say there is no punish- 
ment in the grave. 

12. Wagifiyak, who state that it is not 
certain whether the Qur’dn is create or un- 
create, 

Vi.—The Munyah, or “ Procrasttustors,” 
who are divided into— 

1. Tarigiyah, who say nothing is necessary 
but faith. 

2. Sh@iyah, who maintain that when once a 
person has repeated the Muhammadan creed 
he ig saved. 

3. Rajiyah, who beligye that the worship 
of God is not necessary to piety, nor ure good 
works necessary. 

4, Shakkiyah, who say a man cannot be 
certain if he hag faith or not, fur faith ‘is 
Spirit. ° 

5. Nahiyah, who say faith is knowledge, 
and those who do not know the command- 
ments of God have not faith. © 

6. ‘Amaliyah, who say faith is but good 
works, 

7. Mangisiyah, who say faith is sometimes 
less aud sometimes more. 

8. Mustasniyah, who deprecate assurance 
inreligion, but say, “4 we are believers if God 
wills it,” 

9. Ash‘ariyah, who say giyas, or “ analo- 
gical: reasoning, in matters of faith is tn- 
lawful. f 

10. Bidiyah, who hold that it is a duty to 
obey a ruler, even if he give orders which are 
evil. : : 

AL. Mushabbthiyah, who say God did lite- 
rally make Adam in his own image. 

13, Hashawiyakh, who consider that in 
Muslim law there is no difference hetween 
wajth, surinah, and mustahkab. 

VI.—The Najiyah, or “ Saved Ones,” make 
up the complete namher of seventy-three. - . 


Mr. Sale traces all the Muhammadan sects- 


to four sources :— 
1. The Mu‘tazitiyahs, the followers of 


Wasil ibn‘Ata, who may be said to have been” 


the first inventor of scholastic divinity in 
Islam. 

2. The Sifatiyahs, or Attributists, who hold 
the contrary opinions of the Mu‘taziliyahs. 

8. The Khdrijtyahs, or ‘Aliens. Those who 
revolted. from ‘Ah. 

4 The Shi‘ahs, or the followers of ‘Ali 
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The author of the Sharhu 'l-Muwagif says 
there are eight leading divisions of the sects 
of Islam:—_ 

- The Mu'tazilab. 

. The Shi‘ahs, 

: The Khawarij. 

. The Murjiyah. 

The Najjariyah. 

. The Jabariyah, 

. The Mushabbihiyah. 
. The Najiyah. 

For an account of these leading sects, the 
reader is referred ta the articles under their 
respective titles. 

Shaikh ‘Abdu 'I-Qadir says theré are not 
less than 150 sects in Islam. 

SERMON. The oration delivered 


at the Friday midday prayer is called the 
khut bah (Gglat) 5 exhortations at any other 


time are termed wa‘z (be,). The former is 


TID Ot re wo bor 


i) 


“an established custom in Islam, and the dig- 


course 1s always delivered at the Masjidu ’l- 
Jami‘, or principal mosque, on Fridays, but 
sermons on- other occasions although they 
are in accordance with the practice of Mu- 
hammad, are not common. Very few Man- 
lawis preach except ou Fridays. [KHUTBAH.] 


SERPENT, Arabic haiyah (4+), 
occurs in the Qur'an. once for the serpent 
made from Moses’ rod (Sirah ii, 21). . The 
word used in another place (Sirah vii. 104) 
is gubin (Wh). The Hebrew pon 
tanneen' is also used for a large serpent in 
Muslim books, but it does not occur in the 
Qur’an. ; 

In the Qur’an, Sirah ii. 34, it is said Satan 
made Adam and Eve ‘to backslide and ‘“ drove 
them out from-what they were in,” but no men- 


' tion ig made of the serpent. 


The commentators say ‘that when the devil 
attempted to get into Eden to tempt Adam, 
he was stopped’ by the angelic guard at the 
gates of Paradise, whereupon he begged of 
the animals to carry himin to speak to Adam 
and his wife, but they all refused except the 
serpent, who took him between his teeth and 
so introduced him to our first parents. (Taf- 
siru ‘l-‘ Azizi, p. 124.) 

SETH. Arabic Shis (+); Heb. 
Fyj. Sheth. The third son of Adam. A 


prophet to whom it is said God revealed 
fifty small portions of scripture.. [PROPHETS. | 
In the fourth century there existed in Egypt 
a sect of gnostics, calling themselves Sethians, 
who regarded Seth as. a divine emanation. 
(Neander’sCh. Hist., vol. ii. p.115),-which will 
account for Muhammad classing him as an 
inspired prophet with a revelation. 


SEVEN DIALECTS Arabic 
Sabtatu Ahruf (te\ da), The 
Prophet is related to have said that the 
Qur’an was revealed in seven dialects (Mish- 
kat, book ii. ch. ii.). The word ahruf, trans- 
lated * dialects,” nay admit of two interpre- 
tations Some understand it to mean that 
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the Qur’an contains seven kinds of revela- 
tion: Commandment (amr), prohibition 
(nahy), history (qissah), parable (migdl), ex- 
hortation (wa‘z), promises (wu‘dch), and 
threatening (wa‘id). But the more common 
interpretation of ahruf is “ dialects,” by which 
is understood that by changing the inflec- 
tions and accentuations of words, the text of 
the Qur’in may be read in the then existing 
“ seven dialects ” of Arabia, namely, Quraish, 
Taiy, Hawazin, Yaman, Saqif, Huzail, Tamim, 
[oue’an.} © 

SEVEN SALAMS.  Séven~ verses 
of the Qur’an, in which the word salam (p~) 5 
“ peace,” occurs :— 

Sirah xxxvi. 58: “ Peace shall be the word 
spoken unto the righteous by a merciful 
God.” 

Stirah xxxvii. 77: “ Peace he on Noah: and 
on all créatures.” 

Sirah xxxvii. 109; “ Peace be on Abra- 
han.” 

Sirah xxxvii, 120: “ Peace be on Moses 
and Aaron.” 

Sitirah xxxvii..130: ‘ Peace be on Bliaa.” 

Sirah xxxvii. 181: “Peace be on His 
apostles,” 

Strah xcvii. 5: “It is peace until the break- 
ing of the morn.” 

These. verses are recited by the religions 
Muslim during . sickness, or in seasons of 
danger or distress. In some parts of Islam 
it is customary to write these seven verses of 
the Qur’an on paper and then to wash off the 
ink and drink it as # charm against evil. 

SHABAN (yhas). Lit. “The 
month of separation.”. The eighth month of 
the Muhammadan year. So-called because 
the. Arabs used to separate themselves in 
search of water during this month. 


SHAB-I-BARAT (wly ~«), -The 
Persian title for the fifteenth day of the 
month Sha‘ban, which is called in Arabic 
Lailatu ’n-nigf min Sha‘ban, or “the night of 
the middle of Sha‘ban.” 

On this night; Muhammad said, God regis- 
ters annually all the actions of mankind 
which they are to perform during the year; 
and that all the children of men, who are to 
be born and to die in the year, are recorded. 
Muhammad, it is said, enjoined his followers 
to keep awake the whole night, to repeat one 
hundred rak‘ah prayers, and'to fast the next 
day; but there are generally great refoicings 
instead of -a fast, and large sums of mone 
are spent in fireworks. It is the “Guy 
Fawkes Day” of India, being the night for 
display of fireworks. 

The Shab-i- Barat is said to be referred to 
in the xtivth Sirah of the Qur'an, verse 2, 
as “the night on which all things are dis- 
posed in wisdom,” although the commenta- 
tors are not agreed as to whethér the vers6 
alludes to this night or the Shab-i-Qadr, on 
the 27th of the month of Ramazan. 

The. Shab-i-Barat is frequently confounded 
with the Lazatu *l-Qedr, or, as it is called in 
Tngia, the Shab-2-Qadr 
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| 


ASH-SHAFI‘I 
SHAB-I-QADR (5 —).  [nal- 
LATU "L-QADk. | 
SHADI (454). Persian. Lit. 


‘“‘ Festivity.” The ordinary term’ used , for 
weddings amongst Persian and Urdu-speuking 
peoples. In Arabic the term is ‘urs ( ay) 
[MARRIAGE | 

SHADIDU ’L-QUWA (csyi) 4.8). 
Lat. “One terrible in power.” A title given 
to the agent. of inspiration in the Surafu ‘l- 
Najm (lili.j, verse 6: “ Verily the Qur'an is 
ao-other than a revelation revealed to bim: 
one terrible in power (shadidu ’l-guwa) tanght 
it him.” 

Commentators are unauimous- in assigning 
this title io the angel Gabriel. 


SHAF* (ase) A term used for 
rak‘ais ot prayer when recited in pairs. 

SHAFA‘AH (des). [an taRcs- 
SION. | . 

asH-SHAFI‘T ((,2s\4S}), imam 
Muhammad ibn Idris ash-Shaa4, the founder 
of one of the four orthodox sects of Sunnis, 
was born at Askalon in Palestine a.m. 150, 
He was of the same tribe as the Prophet, 
and is distinguished by the appellation of 
al-Imaimu ’1-Muttalibi, or Quraish Muttalibi, 
because of his descent from the Prophet's 
grandfather, ‘Abdu l-Muttalib. He derived 
his patronymic ash-Shafiil from his grand- 
father, Shafi‘ Ibn as-Sa’ib. His family were 
at first among the most inveterate of Mu- 
hammad’s enemies. His father, carrying the 
standard of the tribe of Hashim at the battle 
of Badr, was taken prisoner by the Muslims, 
but releasod on ransom, and gfterwards be- 
came a convert to Islim. Ash-Shafi‘i ig 
reported by Muslim writers to be the most 
accurate of all the traditionists, and, if their 
accounts be well founded, natnre had indeed 
endowed him with éxtraordinary talents for 
excelling in that species of literature. It is 
said that at seven years of age he had got 
the whole Qur’én by rote; at ten he had 
committed to memory the Muwatta’ of 
Malik, and at fiftaen he obtained the rank 
of Mufti. He passed the earlier part of his 
life at Gaza, in Palestine (which has- oc- 
casioned many to think he was born in that 
place); there he completed his education 
and afterwards romoved to Makkah. -He 
came to Baghdad a.m. 195, where he gave 
lectures on the traditions, and eomposed his 
first work, entitled a/-Usul. From Baghdad 
he went on a pilgrimage to Makkah, and 
from thence afterwards passed into ‘Kgypt, 
where he met with Imam Malik It does 
not-appear that: he ever returned from that 
country, but spent the remainder of his Hfe 
there, dividing his time between the exercises 
of religion, the instruction of ihe ignorant, 
and the composition of his later works. He 
died at Cairo a.m. 204. Aithough he was 
forty-seven years of age before he. began to 
publish, and died at fifty-four, his works are 
more voluminous than those of any other 
Muslim doctor. He was a great enemy to 
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the scholastic divines, and most of his pro- 
ductions (especially upon theology), were 
written with a view to controvert their 
absurdities. He is said to have been the 
first who reduced the science of Jurispru- 
dence into a regular system, and to have 
made a systematic collection of traditions. 
Imam Hambal remarks that until the time 
of ash-Shafii men did not know how to 
distinguish between the traditions that were 
in force and thoge that were cancelled. His 
first. work ‘was, as before-mentioned, the 
Usiil, or-“ fundamentala,” containing all the 
principles of the Muslim civil and canon law. 
His next literary productions were the Sunan 
and Masnad, both works on the traditional 
law, which are held in high estimation among 
the Sunnis. His works upon practical di- 
vinity are various, and those- upon theology 
consist of fourteen volumes. His tomb- is 
still to be seen at Cairo, where the famous 
‘Salabu ’d-din afterwards (a.m. 587) founded 
a college for the preservation of this works 
and the propagation of his doctrines. The 
mosque at Hirah was built by Sultan Ghiyasu 
’a-Din for the same purpose. Imam ash- 
Shafi is said to have-been a person of acute 
discernment and agreoable conversation. His 
reverence for God was such that he never 
was heard to mention his name except in 
prayer. His manners were mild and ingra- 
tiating, and he reprobated all unnecessary 
moroseness or severity in a teacher, it being 
&@ saying of his that whoever advised his 
brother tenderly and in private did him a 
service, but that public reproof could only 


operate-as areproach. His principal pupils © 


were Imam Ahmad ibn Hambal and az- 
Zuhairi, the former-of whom afterwards 
founded a sect [HANBAL]. 
. The Shafi‘i sect of Sunnis is chiefly met 
with in Egypt and Arabia. 


SHAGHAR (4). <A double 
treaty of marriage common amongst the 
pagan Arabs, viz. the man marrying the 


sister or daughter of another, and in return 


giving his sister or daughter in order to 
avoid paying the usual dower. It is strictly 
forbidden by the Muhammadan religion (see 
Mishkat, book xii. ch. 11), although it is 
even now practised by the people of Ventral 
Asia 


SHAH (sls). Persian. “A King.” 
A title usually given to members of tho 
Ascetic order, and to Saiyids, as Fagir 
Shah, Akbar Shah. It has, however, become 
@ common addition to. surnames, both in 
India and other countries, and no longer 
denotes a position of dignity. 


_ SHAHADAH (8\g4). “ Evidence.” 


(wrtnesses.} Martyrdom. [MARTYRs.] 


SHAHID (¢*), [MARTYEs, WIT- 
NESS. | 
_asH-SHAHID (4¢4J!). “The 
Witness.” One of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of God, 


It frequently occurs in | 


| 
| 


i 
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the Qur’in for the Almighty (eg. Sirah iii. 
93) as one who seeth all things. 

SHAHINSHAH (siuzle), A 
Persian title given to the King of Persia— 
“ King of Kings.” It is a title strictly for- 
bidden in Traditions, in which it is related 
that Muhammad said “* King of Kings’ is 
the vilest name you can call a man, for there 
is no other King of Kings but God.” (Mishkat, 
book xxii. ch. viii.) 


SHAIKH (¢), pl. shuyikh, ash- 
yakh, or mashayikh, A venerable old man. 
A man above fifty years of age. A man of 
authority. A superior of an order of Dar- 
weshes. Shaykhu ’l-Islam, a title given to 
the chief Maulawi or Qazi of the cities of 
Constantinople, Cairo, Damascus, &c. 


SHAITAN (gio). [pxvin.j 
SHAJJAH “(i »-n), pl. ehifgj. 


[ wounps. ] 


SHAKING HANDS. Arabic 
musdfahah (Seb\e0). Ig enjoined in 
fhe Traditions, and is founded upon the 
express example of Muhammad himself. 

Al-Bara’ ibn ‘Azib says the Prophet said, 
‘©There are no two Muslims who meet and 
shake hands but their sins will be forgiven 
them before they separate.” - (Mishkat, book 


xxii. ch. iif.) 

asH-SHAKUR (j,SS1). “The 
Acknowledger of Thanksgiving.” One of the 
ninoty-nine ‘special attributes of the Al- 
mighty, Qur'an, Sirah xxxv. 27: “ Verily 
He ei is forgiving, and an acknowledger 
of thanksgiving.” When used for anyone 
but God it means one who is grateful, eg 
Qur'an, Sirah xxxiv. 12: “ Few of my ser- 
vants are grateful.” 


asn-SHA’M (plsst). Lit. “ That 


' which is on the left-hand (looking to the 


rising sun),” ze. the northern country. to 
Makkah. Syria. 


“aso-SHAMS (gwettt). “The 
Sun.” The title of the xcr1st Sirah of the 
Qur’in, which begins with the word. 


SHAQQU ’S-SADR (j>4! 3+). 
Int. * The splitting open of the-heart.” Anas 
relates that “the Angel Gabriel came to the 
Prophet, when he was playing with boys. 
and took hold of him, and laid him‘oa the 
ground, and split open his heart,and brought 
out a little bag of blood, and gaid to Mu- 
hammad, ‘ This is the devil’s part of yon. 
After this, Gabriel washed the Prophet’s 
heart with zamzam water, then sewed if up 
and replaced it.. Then the boys who were 
with the Prophet came running to his nurse, 
saying, ‘ Verily Muhammadis killed.’” Anas 
also says that he “ had seen the marks of the 
sewing in the Prophet’s breast.” (Muishkat, 
book xxiv. ch. vi.) 

According to the commentators al-Baizawi, 
al-Kamilan, and Husain, the first verse of 
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the xcivth Sirah of the Qur’an refers to this 
event: “ Have we not opened thy breast for 
thee, and taken off from thee thy burden, 
which galled thy back?” But it seems 
probable that this simple verse of one of the 
carliest chapters of the Qur’an refers merely 
to the enlightenment of Muhammad’s heart. 
and that his followers afterwards invented 
the miracle.in order to give a supernatura! 
turn to the passage. [MUHAMMAD. } 


SHAR (€). [raw] 
SHARAB (~\;%). In its original 


meaning, “that which is drunk.’ <A, drink. 
Always applied to wine and intoxicating 
drinks. In mystic writings, sharab, “ wine,” 
Signifies the dominion of Divine love over 
the heart of man. 


SHARH (cy). Lit. “ Expound- 
ing.” A term used for a commentary written 
in explanation of any book or treatise, as 
distinguished from ta/sir, which is used only 
for a commentary of the Qur’an. These 
expositions are written either in the text, or 
on the side of thé book or treatise they 
attempt to expound, The term, however 
generally used for marginal notes is hashtyuht. 
For example, the Tanwiru *l Absdr is the 
matn, or text, of a great work on Muham- 
madan laws, written by Sbhamsu ‘d-Din Mu- 
hammad a.H. 995; the Durru'l-Mukhtar is 
2 sharh, or commentary written on that work 
by ‘Ala ’d-Din Muhammad, a.. 1088; and 
the Hashiyah, or marginal notes on these twu 
works, is the Raddu ‘l-Muhtar, by Muhammad 
Amin. 


SHARDAH (4%), The law. in- 
cluding both the teaching of the Qur'an and 
of the traditional sayings of Muhammad. 
{uaw. ] 


SHART (£,¢). The conditions of 


marriage, of contracts, &c. 


SHAVING. The shaving of the 
beard ig forbidden in the Traditions, for Ibn 
‘Umar relates that the Prophet said: ‘Do 
the opposite of the polytheists: let your 
beards grow long and clip your mustachios.” 
The shaving of the head is allowed, provided 
the whole and not a part is shaven, for the 
Prophet said: “Shave off all the hair of the 
head or let it alone, (AfLishkat, xx. ch. iv. 
pt. 3.) 

In Afghanistan it is the custom to shave 
the head, but not in other parts of Islam. 


SHAVING THE HEAD. Arabic 
tahlig (Gi=3): Forbidden in the 
Hadis (Mishkat, book xiv. ch. v.), althongh 
it ig mosL common amongst the Muhamma- 
dans of India and Central Asia. 


SHAWWAT (Jl). Int. “The 
month of raising the tail” The tenth month 
of the Mulammadan year. For a discussion 
of the meaning of the title of this month, see 
Lane’s Arabee Dict. in loco.) 


SHA‘YA’ (see). [asaran.] 


SAT‘AH 


SHECHINA [sasINau, TABUT. } 
SHEM. Arabic Sam (el). Ason 


of Noah. Not mentioned in the Qur’an, but 
his vame ig given in commentaries: 


SHI'A fi (M.&). Lat “ Followers.” 
The followers of ‘Ali, first cousin of Mu- 
hammand and the liusband of hig daughter 
Fatimah. The Shitahs maintain that ‘Ali 
was the first legitimate Jmdm or Khalifah, or 
Successor, to the Prophet, and therefore reject 
Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, and ‘Usman, the first three 
Khalifahs of the Sunni Muslims, as usurpers. 


| They are also called the Imémiyahs, because 


they believe the Muslim religion consists in 
the true knowledge of the Imam or rightful 
leaders of the faithful Also the Jgnda- 
‘ashariyah, or the éwelveans, as followers of 
the twelve Imams. The Sunni Muslims calj 
them the Adjizi, or the forsakers of the 
truth. The Shitahs strenuously maintain 
that they are the “ orthodox” Muslims, and 
arrogate to themselves (as do also the 
Sunnis) the title of af-Murinin, or the 
“True Believers.” 

The spirit of division, which appeared 
among the followers of Muhammad, even 
before hig death, broke out with greater 
violence after it; and the rapid strides of his 
successors to even imperial power, only af- 
forded a wider sphere for -ambition. The 
great and radical difference between the 
Shitahs and Sunnis, as we have already re- 
marked, arises from the former maintaining 
the divine and indefeasible right of ‘Ali to 
succeed to the Khalifate on the death of the 
Prophet. ‘Ali's claims, they assert, rested on 
his nearness of kindred to Muhammad, of 
whom he was a cousin, and on his having 
married Fatimah, the only offspring of the 
Prophet which survived him. They also 
assert that he was expressly declared his 
successor by the Prophet himself, under 
direct guidance from God. 

The text quoted in defence of the divine 
institution of the Khalifate in the Prophet's 
own family, is the 118th verse of the Saratu 
‘1-Baqarah, or the Second Chapter of the 
Qur’an, which readg :— 

“And when his Lord tried Abraham with 
words aud he fulfilled them, He said, ‘I am 
about tc make of thee an IMAM to mankind ': 
he said, ‘ Of my offspring also?’ ‘My cove- 
nant,’ said God, “embraceth not evil doers.’ ” 

According to the Shi‘ahg, this passage 
shows that the Imamate, or Khalifate, is a 
divine institution, and the possessor thereof 
must be of the seed of Abraham. This the 
Sunnis would also admit, at they hold that 
the true Khalifah can only be one of the 
Quraish tribe [kHALIFAH], but from the ex- 
pression, “my covenant embraceth not evil 
doers,” the Shitah doctors establish the super - 
natural character of the Khalifate, and hola 
that the divinely appointed leader . must 
himself be without spot or blemish or capa- 
city to sin. The primeval creation of ‘Ali i8 
therefore a dogma of the Shi‘ah faith. f 

The author of the Haydtu -Quiiib (Mer- 
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rick’s ed., p. 4), says: “The Prophet de- 
clared that the Most High had created him, 
and ‘Ali and Fatimah, and Hagan and Husain. 
before the creation of Adam, and when as yet 


there wag neither heaven, nor earth, nor dark-. 


ness, nor light, nor sun, nor moon, nor para- 
dise, nor hell.’ [HAQIQATU ’L-MUHAMMADIYAH. | 

The Shi‘ah traditions also give very lengthy 
accomnts of the nomination of ‘Ali by the 
Prophet to be his suecessor. The following 
is the account given inthe Hayatu *I-Qulith 
(p. 384) :-— 

“When the ceremonies of the pilgrimage 
were completed, the Prophet, attended by 
‘All, and the Muslims, left Makkah for al- 
Madinah. On reaching Ghadirkhum, the 
Prophet halted, although that place had 
never been known as a stopping-place for 
caravans because it had neither water nor 
pasturage. The reason for stopping at this 
place being a direct message from the Al- 
mighty. The Prophet had received divine 
messages on the subject before, but He had 
not before expressly appointed the time of 
‘Al's inauguration,” 

x * * * 

“As the day was very hot, the Prophet 
ordered them to take shelter under some 
thorn trees, Having ordered ali the caimel- 
saddles to be piled up for a pulpit, he com- 
manded a herald to suminon the people 
around him. Most of them had bound their 
cloaks on their feet as a protection from the 
excessive heat. When all the people were 
assembled, the Prophet ascended the pulpit 


tnade of camel-saddles, and, calling to him. 


the Commander of the Faithful (Ali), placed 
him on his right hand. Muhammad then 
gave praise to God, and foretold his own 
death, saying that he had been called to the 
gate of God. He then gaid,‘I leave among 
you the Book of God, to which, while you 
adhere, you will never go astray. I Jeave 
with you the members of my family who can- 
not be separated from the Book of God until 
both they and the Book join me at the foun- 
tain of al-Kaugar’ [xaugar.] He then, 
with a loud yoice, said,‘ Am J not dearer to 
you than your own lives?’ And all the 

eople said, ‘Yes.’ He then. took the hands 
of ‘Ali and raised them up so high, that the 
white of his arm-pits appeared, and said, 
‘Whosoever from his heart receives me as his 
master, then let him receive ‘Ali. O Lord, 
befriend Ali. Be the enemy of all his ene- 
mies. Help all who help him, and forsake 
all who forsake him.” 

The writer also says :— 

‘Certain authorities, both Shitah and 
Sunni, declare that when the Prophet died, 
the hypocritical Muhdajirs and Ansars, such as 
Aba Bakr, ‘Umar, and ‘Abdu ’r-Rahman ibau 
‘L.tAuf, instead of visiting the family of the 
Prophet to comfort them at the time of his 
death, assembled at the abode of the Bani 
Saudah, and plotted to seize the Khalifate. 
Most of them did not perform the prayers at 
the Prophet’s burial, although ‘Ah sent to 
call them for the purpose. This pian was to 
make Abit Bakr Khalifah, and for this they 
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had plotted in the Prophet’s lifetime, The 
hypocritical Ansars, however, wished to make 
Sa‘d ibnn ’l-Abadah Khalifah, but they were 
over-raled by the Muhajirs, A certain man 
brought the information that Abi Bakr was 
constituted Khalifah, when ‘Ali was in the 
act of filling in the earth of the Prophet's 
grave, and said that the hypocrites had 
feared that if they waited till the funeral 
ceremony was over. they would not succeed 
in their design of depriving -Ali of his rights. 
‘Ali laid his spade on the ground and recited 
the first verses of the xxixth Surah of the 
Qur'an: ‘A, L.M. Do men reckon that they 
will be left alone who gay, ‘‘ We believe,” and 
not be tried? We did try those who were 
before them, and God will. surely know those 
who ere truthful, and he wil] surely know 
those who are liars.” ” 

The Shitahs believe that at this time God 
made special revelations to Fatimah, the 
Prophet's daughter, -and ‘Ali’s wite. These 
revelations are said to have heen possessed by 
the last of the Imams, al-Mahdi, and io be 
still in his possession, [MAHDI 

It nved scarceiy be added that the Sunm 
writers deny every word of these traditions. 

The strong hand of the Sunni Khalifah 
‘Umar kept the claims of ‘Aliin abeyance ; 
bot when ‘Umar died, the Khalifate was 
offered to ‘Ali,.on condition that he would 
govern aceording to the Qur’an, and the tra- 
ditions as received by~ the Sunnis. The 
answer of ‘Ali not being deemed satisfactory, 
the election devolved upon ‘Usman (Othman). 
Wsman was assassinated a.w. 35, and ‘Ali 
was elected on his own terms, in spite of the 
opposition of ‘Ayishah, the favourite wife of 
the Prophet, who had become a great in- 
fluence in Islam. 

One of the first acts of ‘Ali was to recall 
Mo‘awiyah from Syria. Mu‘awiyah refused, 
and then claimed the Khalifate for himself. 
His claims were supported by ‘Ayishah, ‘Ali 
was eveutually assassinated at Kiifah, a.t. 
40, and upon his.death his son Hasan war 
elected Khalifah, but he resigned it in favuur 
of Mu‘awiyah,-ou the condition that he should 
resume it on the death of the latter. Mu‘a- 
wiyah consented to this arrangement, al- 
though secretly determining that his. own son 
Yazid should be his successor. 

Upon the death of Mu‘awiyah, a.u. 60, his 
son Yazid, ‘the Polluted,” obtained the posi- 
sition of Imim or Khalifah, without the form 
of election, and with this event commenced 
the great Shi‘ab schism, which has divided 
the forces of Islam until this day. 

The Jeading, or “orthodox” sect of the 
Shi‘ahs, the. /mdmiychs, receive the following 
as the rightfal Khalifahs :— 

1. ‘Ali, the son-in-law of the Prophet, 

2. Aj-Hasan, the son of ‘Ali. 

8. Al-Husain, the second gon: of ‘Ali. 

4. ‘AJi, surnamed Zainu ‘l-‘Abidin, the son 
of al-Husain, 

5, Muhammad al-Baqir, son of Zainu ’l- 
‘Abidin. : 

6. Ja‘far as-Sadiq, son of Muhammad al- 
Bagir. 
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7. Misa al-Kazim, son of Ja‘far 

8. Ar-Raza, son of Misa. 

9. Muhammad at-Taqi, son of ar-Raza. 

10. “Ali an-Naqi, son of Muhammad at- 
Taqi. 

11, Al-Hasan al-‘Askari, son of ‘Ali an- 
Naqi. 

12, Muhammad, son of al-Hasan al-Askari, 
or the Imam al-Mohdi, who is supposed by 
the Shi‘ahs to be still alive, though he has 
withdrawn for a time, and they say he will 
again appear in the lest days as the Mahdi, 
or ‘‘ Director,” which the Prophet prophesied 
would appear before the Day of Judgment. 
(MAHDI. ] 

The Imamites trace the descent of this 
Imam Muhammad as direct from ‘Ali, thus 
making him the twelfth lawful Imam, on which 
account they are called the /gnd-‘ashariyah, 
or the “ Iwelveans.” They assert that this 
last Imam, whilst still a boy, being perse- 
cuted by the Abbaside Khalifahs, disappeared 
down a-well in the courtyard of a house at 
Hillah near Baghdad, and Ibn Khaldun says, 
So late as even in his day, devout Shi‘ahs 
would assemble every evening after sunset 
at this well and entreat the absent Imam to 
appear again on earth. / 
. In the present day, during the absence of 
the Imam, the Shi‘ahs appeal to the Mujta- 
hidun, or “enlightened dectors of the law,” 
whose opinion is final on all matters, both 
temporal and spiritual. ara 

There have been two great schisms in the 
succession of the Imams, the first upon the 
death of ‘Ali Zainu ’l-‘Abidin, when part of 
the sect adhered to his son Zaid, the founder 
of the Zaidiyah sect. And the second on the 
death of as-Sadiq, whea his father nominated 
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his second son, Musi 2}-Kazim, as his succes- ° 


sor, instead of allowing the Khalifate to go in 
Isma‘il’s family ; those who adhered to Isma‘tl’s 
family being called Jsmdtliyah. The great 
body of- the Shi‘ahs acknowledge Musa al- 
Kazim.and his descendants as the true 
Imams. 

The Isma‘iliyah, like the Twelveans, 
make profession of a loyal attachment to the 
cause of ‘Ali. Their schism was occasioned 
by @ dispute regarding the succession to the 
Inrémate on the death of Imam Ja‘far Sadiq. 
Jafar had four sons, the eldest of whom was 
Ism@’il. One day, however, Isma’il was. seen in 
a state of inebriety, and his father disinherited 
‘him, and appointed his’ son Masa. The 
greater number of the Shi‘ahs accepted this 
decision, but a small number, who regarded 
the dronkenness of the Imam as an evidence 
that he accepted the hidden moaning and not 
the legal precepts of Islim (!), remained 
attached to Ismail. They say from the time 
of ‘Ali tothe death of Muhammad, the son of 
Isma‘tl, the Imams were visible, but from his 
death commenced the succession of concealed. 
Imams. The fourth of these “ concealed ” 
Tmams was a certain ‘Abdu ‘Wah, who lived 
about the third century of the Hijrah. 

The contentions of the Shi‘ahs regarding 
the succession have - become endless, and 
of the proverbial séventy-three sects of Islam, 
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not fewer than thirty-two are assigned. to the 
Shi‘ahs, and, according to the Sharhu ’l- 
Muwaqif, there are as many as seventy- 
three sects of the Shi‘ahs alone. 

According to the Sharhu ‘l-Muwagif, the 
three principal sects of the- Shi‘as are (1) 
Ghulat, or Zealots, the title generally given 
to those who, through their excessive zeal 
for.the Imams, have raised them above the 
degree of human beings. (2) Zaidiyah, 
those who separated after the appointment 
of Muhammad Baqir to the Khalifate, and 
followed Zaid. (3) Imdmiyah, or those who 
acknowledged Ja‘far Sadiq as the rightful 
Imam, to the exclusion of Isma‘il, and which 
appears to be what may-be called the ortho- 
dox sect of the Shi‘as. Out of these three 
great divisions have grown innumerable sects, 
which it would be tedious to define. All 
Shi‘ah religionists are more or less infected 
with mysticism. 

Many of the Shi‘ahs have carried their 
veneration for ‘Ali so far, as to raise him to 
the position of a divine person, and. most of 
the sects make their Imams partakers of the 
divine nature. These views have their foun- 
dation in the traditions already quoted, which 
assert the pre-existence of Muhammad and 
‘Ali, and they have undoubtedly been fostered 
by the gnostic tendencies of all forms of per- 
sian belief, especially Sufiism. [suF1.] 

Since the accession of Isma‘il, the first of 
the Sufi dynasty, ap. 1499, the Shi‘ah faith 
has been the national religion of Persia. 
Nadir Shah, when at the summit of bis power, 
attempted to convert the Persians to the 
Sunni form of Islam, in order to assist his 
ambitious designs, but the attempt failed, and 
the attachment of the Persians to the Shi‘ah 
faith has remained as decided as ever. 

Sir Lewis Pelly remarks :— 

“Though the personal history of Ali and 
his sons was the exciting cause of the Shiah 
schism, its predisposing cause lies far deeper 
in the impassable ethnological gulf which 
separates the Aryan and Semitic races. 
Owing to their strongly centralised form of 
government, the empire of the Snésanides 


“succumbed at once before the onslaught of 


the Saracens; still, Persia was never really 
converted to Islam, and when Mohammad, 
the son of Ali, the son of Abdullah. the son 
of Abbas, the uncle of the Prophet Moham- 
med, proclaimed the Imamate as inherent of 
divine right, in the descendants of the Caliph 
Ali, the vanquished Persians rose as one man 
against their Arab’ conquerors. The sons of 
Abbas: had all espoused the cause of their 
cousin Ali against Moawiyah, and when Yezid 
succeeded to the Caliphate, Abdullah refused 
to acknowledge him, and retired to Mecca. 
It was he who tried to dissuade Husain from 
going to Cufa. His son was Ali, who, by 
order of the Caliph Walid, was flogged and 
paraded through the streets of Damaseus, 
monnted on a camel, with his face to its tail . 
and it was to avenge this insult on his father 
that Mohammed resolved to overthrow thé 
dynasty of the Ommiades 

“The Persians, in their hatred of the 
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Arabs, had from the first accepted the rights 
of the sons of Ali and Fatimah to the Imamate ; 
and Mohammed cunningly represented to 
them that the Iniamate had -been trans- 
mitted to him by Abou Hashim, the son of 
Mohammed, another son of the Caliph Ali, 
whose mother was a daughter of the tribe of 
Hanifah. .This was a gross fraud on the de- 
“sendants of Fatimah, but the Persians cared 
net 80 long as they threw off the Arab yoke.” 
{Miracle Play, Intro., p. xvi.; W. H. Allen & 
Co., 1879.) 


The Muhammadane of ihe provixice of 
Oudh in British India are for the most part 
Shi‘ahs, and there are a fow in the region of 
Tirah, on the frontier of India With the 
exception of the province of Oudh, the Mu- 
hammadans of India are for the most part 
Sunnis of the Hanafi sect, but practices pecu- 
liar to the Shi‘ahs have long prevailed in 
certain localities. In most parts of India, 
where the parties are Shi‘ahs, the Jaw of 
this school of jurisprudence is always ad- 
ministered, sspeciaJly with regard to mar- 
riage and inheritanee. 

It is not correct, as stated by Suie (Intro- 
duction to the Koran) and others, that the 
Shi‘ahs reject the Sunnah, or Traditions ; 
for although the Sbi‘ahs do not receive the 
six correct books of the Sunnis,” they ac. 
knowledge five collections of their own. 
namely: (1), Al-Kafi, (2) Manlayastabzirahn 
1-Faqih, (3) Tahzrb, (4) Istibsar, (5) Nahju 
1-Balighah. [rrapiTrons.| The works 
written on the traditions are very numerous. 

The Rev. James L. Merrick (Boston, 1850) 
has translated into English portions of the 
Hayatu ’l-Qulib, the most popular book of 
traditions amongst the Shi‘ahs. It was ori- 
ginally compiled by Muhammad Bagir, son of 
Muhammad Taki, whose last work was the 
well-known Haqgu ’(-Yagin, a.w. 1027 (a.d. 
1627). 

The Shitah school of jurisprudence 18 of 
earlier date than that of the Sunnis, for Abi 
Hanifah, the father of the Sunni Code of 
Muslim law, received his first instructions in 
jurisprudence from Ja‘far as-Sadiq, the sixth 


Imam of the Shi‘ahs; but this learned doctor. 


afterwards separated from his teacher, and 
established a code of laws of his own. 

The differences betweenthe Shi‘ahs and the 
Sunnis are very numerous, but the following 
are the principal points :-— 

1) The discussion as to the office of Imam, 
already alluded to. ; 

2) The Shi‘ahs bave a profound veneration 
for the Khalifah ‘Ali, and some of their sects 
regard him as an incarnation of divinity, 
whilst they all assert that next to the Pro- 
phet, ‘Ali is the most perfect and excellent 
of men. os 

(3) They stili possess Mujtahids, or “ en- 
lightened ductors,” whose opinion is final in 
matters of Muslim law and docirine. The 
Majtahid is the highest degree amongst Ma- 
hammadan doctors. The Sunnis say, in the 
present divided condition of Islam it is im- 
possible to appoint them, but the Slitahs still 


of ntkah, or marriage. 
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elect them in Persia, and the appointment is 
confirmed by the king. [muyraHrp.] 

(4) They observe the ceremonies of the 
Muharram in’ commemoration of al-Hasan 
and ai-Husain, whilst the Sunnis only observe 
the tenth day of the Muharram, or the 
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. ‘Ashure’, being, they say, the day on which 


God created Adam. [moHARRAM.] 

(5) They include the Muajusi, or tire wor- 
shippers, amongst the Ahlu ’l- Kitab, or people 
who have received an inspired record from 
God, whilst the Sunnis only acknowledge 
the Jews, Christians, and Muslims as such. 

(6) They admit the principle of religious 
compromise calied Zagiyah (lit. “ Guarding 
oneself”), A pious fraud, whereby the 
Shi‘ah Muhammadan believes he is justified 
in either smoothing down, or denying, the 
peculiarities of his religions belief in. order 
to save himself from persecution. [Taqrrau.] 

(7) There are also various minor differences 
in the liturgical ceremonies of the Shi-ahs, 
which will be fuund in the account of the 
liturgical prayers. [rRAYER.] 

(8) The differences between the -civil law 
of the Shi‘ahs and Sunni have been carefully 
noted in My. N. B. E. Baillie’s Introduction to 
hig Digest of ihe Imameea Code (London, 
1869) :— 

(a) “ With regard 1o the sexes, any connec- 
tion between them, which is not sanctioned by 
some relation founded upon contract or upon 
siavery, is deuounced by both the sects as 
zing’, or fornication. But, according to the 
Hanafiyahs, the contract’must be for the lives 
of the -parties, or the woman be the slave of 
the man, and it is only to a relation founded 
on a contract fer life that they give the name 
According to the 
Shitahs, the contract may be either tem- 
porary, or for life, and it is not necessary 
vhat the slave ehould be the actual property 
of the man; for it is sufficient if the usufruct 
of her person be temporarily surrendered ta 
him by her owner. To 2 relation established 
in any of these ways they give the name of 
nikak, or marriage, which is thus, according 
to them, of three kinds, permanent, tempo- 
rary, and servile. It is only their permanent 
marriage that admits of. any comparison with 
the marriage of the Hanafiyahs. And here 
there is, in the first place, some differonce in 
the words by which the contract is effected. 
According to the Hanafiyahs, the words may 
be sarih (express) or kinayah (ambiguous). 
According to the Shi‘abs, they must always be 
express ; and to the two expresg terma of the 
other sect (nikah and tazwij) they add a third 
mut‘ah, which is rejected by the others as in: 
sufficient. [mct‘as.] Further, while the Hana- 
fiyahs regard the presence of witnesses as 
esseutial to a valid contract of marriage, the 


‘Shi‘ahs do not deem it to be in anywise neces- 


sary. The causes of prohibition correspond, to 
some extent, ix voib schools; but there is 
this difference between them, that the Hana- 
fiyah includes a difference of dar, or nation- 
ality, among the causes of prohibition, and 
excludes /i‘an, or imprecation, from among 
them; while the Shitah excludes the former 
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and includes the latter. There is, also, some 
difference between them as to the conditions 
and restrictions under which fosterage be- 
comes a ground of prohibition. And with 
regard to infidelity, though both schools 
entirely ptohibit any sexual intercourse 
between a Musliwnah or Musalman woman 
and a man who is not of her own religion, 
the Hanafi allows of such intercourse, under 
the sanction of marriage or of slavery, 
between a Muslim and any woman who is a 
kitabiyah, that is, who belongs to any sect 
that is supposed to have a revealed religion, 
while the Shi‘ah restricts such connestion to 
mut‘ah, or temporary and seryile marriages. 
Among Kitabiyab both schools  inciude 
Christians and Jews, but the Hanafi rejects 
Majisis, or firexworshippers, who are included 
among them by the Shi‘ahs, The Shitahs 
do not appear to make any distinction be- 
tween invalid and valid marriages, all that 
are forbidden being apparently void accord- 
ing tothem. But the distinction is of little 
importance to the parties themselves, as 
under neither of the schools does an unlawful 
marriage confer any inheritable quality upon 
the parties; and the rights of the children 
born of such marriages are determined by 
another considevation, which will be adverted 
to in the proper place hereafter. 

$°(b) With regard to the servile marriage of 
the Shi‘ahs, it is nothing more than the right 
of sexual intercourse which every master 
has with his slaves; but there ig the same 
difference between the two sects, in this case, 
as in.that of marriage by contract. Accord- 
ing to the Hanafiyahs, the right must be 
permanent, by the woman’s being. the actual 
property of the man. According to the Shi‘ahs, 
the right may be temporary, as when it is 
conceded for a limited time by the owner oi 
the slave. When a slave has borne a child to 
her own master, which he acknowledges, she 
becomes his wmm-ul-walad, or rmaother of a 
child, and cannot be sold, while she is en- 
titled to emancipation at her master’s death. 
According to the Hanafiyahs, these priyi- 
leges are. permanent, but, according to. the 
Shi‘ahs, the exemption from sale is restricted 
to the life of her child, and her title to 
emaucipation is at the expense of her child's 
share in the master’s estate. If that be 
insufficient, her enfranchisement is only pro 
tanto, or so far as the share will go. Where 
the child’s father has only an usufructuary 
right in the mother, the child is free, though 
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the mother, being the property of another, 


does not acquire the rights of an umm-ul- 
walad, 

“ (c) With regard to the persons who may be 
fagally slaves, there seemg to be little, if any, 
ditference between the two sects. According 


to the Shi‘ahs, slavery is the proper condition™ 


of the farabis, or enemies, with the exception 


only of Christians, Jews, and Majusis, or. 


fire-worshippers, so Jong as they continue in 
a Strute of zimmah, or subjection, to the Mus- 
sulman community. If they renounce their 
zimmah, they fall back into the condition of 
ordinary farabis, and if a person should buy 
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from a harabi his child, or wife, or any of 
his consanguineous relations, the persen 
so purchased is to be adjudged a slave. 
There seems also to be but little diffe- 
rence in ‘the manner in which slaves may 
be enfranchised, or their bondage qualified. 
But there is an important difference as to 


‘children: for, accerding to the Hanafiyahs, 


a child follows the conditions of its mother, 
being free or 4 sJave, as she is the one or the 
other; while, according to the Shi‘ahs, it is 
free, if either of its parents be so. Both the 
sects are agreed that marriage may be dig- 
solved by the husband at any time at his 
pleasure, and to such dissolutions they both 
give the name of taldg. 

‘“(d) But there are seme important diffe- 


- rences between the repudiation of the two sects 


Thus, while the Hanafiyahs recognize two 
forms, tbe Sunni and Bida‘l, or regular and 
irregular, as being equally efficacious, and 
subdivide the regular into two other forms, 
one.of which thev designate as ahsan, or best, 
and the other as hasan, or good, the Shi‘ahs 
reject these distinctions altogether, recog- 
nizing only one form of the Sunni, or regular. 
So also as to the expressions by which repu- 
diation may be constituted; while the Hana- 
fiyahs distinguish between what they call 
garth, or express words, which are inflections 
of the word ta/ag, and various expressions 
which they term Aimayah, or ambiguous, the 
Shi‘ahs admit the former only. Further, the 
Hanafiyahs do not require intention when 
express words are ussd; so that, though a 
man iy actually compelled to use them, the 
repudiation is valid according to them. Nor 


do they require the presence of witnesses 


as necessary in any case to the validity 
of a repudiation; while, according to the 
Shi‘ahs, both intention ‘and the presence 


of two witnesses in all cases are essential 


Both secta agree that repudiation may be 


either bain (absolute) or raja (revocable), 


and that a repudiation given three timer 
cannot. be revoked, nor a woman go repudi 
ated be again married by her husband until 
she has been intermediately married to an- 
other man, arid the- marriage with him has 
been consummated. But, according to the 
Hanafiyahs, repudiation may be made irrevo- 
cable by an aggravation of the terms, or the 
addition ef a description, andsthree repudi- 
ations may be given in immediate succession, 
or even unico contextu, in one expression; 
while, according to the Shi‘ahs, on the other 
hand, the irrevocability of a repudiation is 
dependent on the state in which the woman 
may be at the time that it is given, and 
three repudiations, to have their full effect, 
must have -two intervening revocations. 
To the bain and -rajet repudiations of 
both sects, the Shitahs add one peculiar to 
themselves, to which they give the name of 
the * falag-w’l-tddah, or repudiation of the 
‘iddah, and which has the effect of rendering 
the repndiated woman for ever unlawful to 
her husband, so that it is impossible for 


-them ever to marry with each other again 


The power of revocation continues until the 
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expiration of the ‘eddak, or probationary 
period for ascertaining whether a woman is 
pregnant or not. After it has expired, the 
repudiation becomes absolute, according to 
hoth schools. So long as it is revocable, the 
parties are still in a manner husband and 
wife; and if either of them should happen to 
die, the other hasa right of inheritance in. 
the deceagsed’s estate. 

“(e) With regard to parentage, maternity is 
established, according to the Hanafiyahs, by 
birth alone, without any regard to the con- 
nection of the parents being lawful or not. 
According to the Shi‘ahs, it must in all cases 
be lawful; for a waladu.’z-2ind’, or illegitimate 
child, has no descent, even from its mother, 
nor are there any mutual rights of inheritance 
between them. For the establishment of 
paternity there must have been, at the time 
of the child’s conception, according to both 
sects, a legal comection between its parents 
by marriage or slavery, or a semblance of 
either. According to the Hanafiyahs, an 
invajid marriage is sufficient for that pur- 
pose, or even, according to the head.of the 
school, one that is positively unlawful; but, 
according to the Shi‘ahs, the marriage must 
in all cases be lawful, except when there is 
error on the part of both or either of the 
parents. Again, as to the children by slaves, 
express acknowledgment by the father is 
required by both the sects, except when the 
slave is his ummu’l-walad, or has already 
borne a child to him; for though, according 
to the Shi‘ahs, there are two reporis on the 
subject, yet, by the most generally received 
of these, a slave does not become the wife of 
her master by mere coition, and her child is 
not affiliated to him without his acknow- 
ledgment. With regard to children begotten 
under a semblance of right, the Hanafiyahs 
require some basis for the semblance in the 
relation of the parties to each other; while, 
according to the Shi‘ahs, bond fide belief on 
the part of the man that the woman is his 
wife or his slave seems to be all that is 
required ; while no relation short of a legal 
marriage or slavery, without such belief 
either on the part of the man or the woman, 
would apparently be sufficient. 

“(f) On the subjeet of testimony, both 
schools require that it shall be direct to the 
point in issue; and they also seem to be agreed 
that when two or more witnesses concur in 
asserting a fact in the same terms, the judge is 
bound by their testimony, and must give his 
judgment in conformity with it. They agree 


im requiring that a witness should in general 


have full knowledge, by the cognizance of 
his own senses, of the fact to which he is 
bearing testimony, but both allow him, in 
oertain exceptional cases, to testify on infor- 
yation received from others, or when he is 
convinced of the fact by inference from cir- 
cumstances with which it is connected. 

«(g) Nasab, or descent, is inctuded by both 
sects among the exceptional facts to which a 
witness is allowed to testify when they are 
generally notorious, or when he is credibly 
informed of them by others But according 
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to the Hanafiyahs, it is euough if. the infor- 
mation be received from two just men, or 
one just man and two just women; while the 
Shitahe require that it should have been 
received from a considerable number of 
persons in succession, without any suspicion 
of their having got up the story in con- 
cert. The Hanafiyuhs class marriage among 
the excepticnal facts, together with Nusab; 
but, according to the Shi‘ahs, it more 
properly follows the general rule, which 
“equires that the witness should have the 
direct -evidence of his own senses to’ the 
fact to which he is giving his testimony. 
They seem, however, to admit an excep- 
tion in its favour; for they reason that as 
we adjudge Khadijah to have been the 
mother of Fatimah, the danghter of the 
Prophet, though we know it only by general 
notoriety and tradition, which is but con- 
tinued hearsay, so also we may equally 
decide her to have heen the Prophet's wile, for 
which we have the same evidence, though we 
were not present at the contract of marriage, 
nor even heard the Prophet acknowledge 
it. Both sects are agreed that a witness 
may lawfully infer and testify that a thing 
is the property of a particular person when 
he hag geen it in. his possession; and so, 
according to the Hanafiyahs, * When a person 
has seen'a man and woman dwelling in the 
same. house, and behaving familiarly with 
each other in the manner of married persons, 
it.is lawful for him to testify that she is his 
wife, in the same way as when he has seen 
a specific thing in the hands of another.’ 
The Shi‘ahs do not apply this principle 
of inference to the case of marriage, and 
there is no ground for saying that, according 
to them, marriage will be presumed in a 
case of proved continual cohabitation. 

<(h) There is difference hetween the two 
schools as to the person who is entitled to 
claim a right of shuf‘ak, or pre-emptiou. 
According to the Hanafiyahs, the right may 
he claimed, firstly; by 2 partner in the thing 
itself; secondly, by a partner in its rights of 
water and way; and thirdly, by a neighbour. 
According to the Shi‘ahs, the right belongs 
only to the first of these, with some slight 
exception in favour of the second. The claim 
of the third they reject altogether. In giit 
the principal difference between the schools 
is, that a gift of an undivided share of a thing. 
which is rejeeted by the Hanafiyah. is quite 
lawful according to the Shi‘ahs. | 

“<(¢) In appropriation and alms there do not 
seem to be any differences of importance 
between the two schools. And in wills the 
leading difference seems to be that, while 
according to the Hanafiyahs, a bequest in 
favour of an heir is positivel illegal, it 
is quite unobjectionable according to the 
Shi‘ahe 

“¢(j) In respect of inheritance, there are 
many and iraportant differences between 
the two sects, but they admit of being 
reduced to « tew leading principles, which 
1 now proceed to notice, following the order 
in which the different branches of the 
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subject ace treated of in this volame. The 
impediments to inheritance are four in num- 
ber. according to.‘ the Hanafiyahs, viz. 
slavery, homicide, difference of religion, and 
difference of dar, or country. Of these the 
Shi‘ahs recognize the first; the second also 
with some modification, that is, they require 
that the homicide be intentional, in other 
words, murder, while with the Hanafiyahs ii 
operates equally as an impediment to inherit- 
ance; though accidental. For difference of 
religion the Shi‘ahs substitute infidelity, and 
difference of country they reject entirely. 
Exclusion from the whole inheritance, ac- 
cording to the Hanafiyahs, is founded upon 
and regulated by two principles. The one 
is that-a person who is related to the de- 
ceaged through another has no interest in 
the succession during the life of that other, 
with the exception of half-brothers . and 
sisters by the mother, who are not excluded 
by her. The other principle is, that tha 
nearer relative excludes the more remote. 
The former of these principles is not ex- 
pressly mentioned by the Shi‘ahs, but it is 
included without the exception in the second. 
which is adepied by them, and extended, sc 
as to postpone a more remote residuary to a 
nearer sharer—an effect which is uot given 
to it by the Hanafiyahs. 

With regard to partial exclusion or the 
diminution of a sbare. there is also some 
difference between the sects. According to 
the Hanafiyahs, a child, or the child of a 
son, how low soever,. reduces the shares of 
a husband, a wifé, and a mother, from the 
higbest to the lowest appointed. for them; 
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while, according to the Shia‘hs, the reduction, 


is effected by any child, whether male or 
female, in any stage of descent from the 
deceased. J*urther, when the deceased has 
left a husband or wife, and both parents, 
the share of the mother is reduced, aceord- 
ing to the Hanafiyahs, from a third of the 
whole estate to a third of the remainder, 
in order that the male may have double 
the share of the female; but,. according 
to the Shitahs, there is no reduction of 
the mother’s third in these circumstances, 
though, when the deceased has left a hus- 
band, the share of the father can only be a 
sixth. The stares and the person for whom 
they aro appointed being expressly men- 
tioned .in. the Qur’én, there is no difference 
in respect of them between the two schools, 
But they differ materially as to the relatives 
who are not sharers. They are divided by 
the Hanafiyahs into residuaries and distant 
kindred. The residuaries in their own 
right they define as every male in whose 
line of relation to the deceased no female 
enters; ‘and the distant kindred,’- as. ¢ all 
relatives who are neither sharers nor resi- 
duaries.’ The residuaries not only take any 
surplus that may remain after the sharers 
have been satisfied, but also the whole 
estate when there is no sharer, to. the 
entire exclusion. of the distant kindred, 
though these may, in fact, be much nearer 
in blood to the deceased. This preferonce 
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of the residuary is rejected with peculiar 
abhorrence by.the Shi‘ahs, who found their 
objection to it, certainly with some .appear- 
ance of reason, on two passages of the Qur’an 
cited below. Instead of the triple division 
of the Hanafiyahs, they mix up the rights of 
all the relatives together, and then separate 
them into three classes, acvording to their 
proximity to the deceased, each of which in 
its order is preferred to that which follows} 
so that while there is a single individual, 
even a female, of a prior vlass, there is 
no room for the succession of any of the 
others. 

‘Within the classes operation is given to 
the doctrine of the return by the Shi‘ahs, 
nearly in the same way as by the Hana- 
fiyahs: that is, if there is a surplus over 
the sbares, it reverts to the sharers, with 
the exception of the husband or wife, and 
is proportionately divided among them. Ac- 
cording to the Hanaftyahs, this surplus is 
always intercepted by the residuary, and it 
is only when there is no residuary that there 
is with them any room for the doctrine of 
the return. When the shares exceed the 
whole estate, the deficiency is distributed by 
the Hanafiyahs over all the shares. by rais- 
ing the extractor of the case—a process 
which is termed the ‘au/, or increase. This 
is also rejected by the Shi‘ahs, who make 


| the deficiency to fail exclusively upon those 


among them whose relationship to the de- 
ceased is on the father’s sidé. With regard 
to the computation of shares, there dues not 
appear to be any difference between the 
schools.” A Digest of Mdohummudan Law. 
Imameeu Code. N.B. KE, Baillie, London (1869). 

Mr. Wilfrid S. Blunt, in his’ Future of Islam, 
has the following remarks, on the present 
position of the Shi‘ah sect :— 

“In theory, I believe the Shiss still hold 
that there is an Imam aud Caliph, but they 
will not tolerate the pretension of any one now 
in authority to the title, and leave it in abey- 
ance until the advent of the Mohady (Mahdi), 
er guide, who isto reunite Islam and restore 
its fortunes. So much is this the case that, 
sovereign though he be and absolute master 
in Persia, the Shah is to the present day 
looked upon by the Persians as a usurper, 
and he himself acknowledges the fact in a 
rather curious ceremony. Itis a maxim with 
Mussulmans of all sects that prayer is not 
valid if made in another man’s house without 
his permission, and this being so, and the 
Shah admitting that his palaces of right be- 
long not to himself but to the Mohady, ke 
is’ obliged to lease them. according to legal 
form from an alem (‘d/im) or mujtahed, act- 
ing for the supposed Mohady, before he can 
pray in them to his spiritual profit, 

“Tt will be readily understood that, with 
such an organization and with such tendencies 
to deductive reasoning, a wido basis is-given 
for divergence of opinion among the Shiites, 
and that while the more highly educated of 
their mollahs occasionally proach absolute 
pantheism, others consult the grosser incli- 
nations of the vulgar, and indulge their 
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hearers with the most extravagant tales. of 
miracle and superstition. These are a con- 
stant source of mockery to the Sunites. 
Among the more respectable Shiite beliefs; 
however, there seems to be a general convic- 
tion in Persia that a reform of Islam is at 
hand, and that a new leader may be expected 
at any moment and from any quarter, so that 
enthusiasts are constantly found simulating 
the gifts of inspiration and affecting a divine 
mission. The history of the Babites, so woll 
described by M. de Gobineau in his Religions 
a) Asza, is a case in point, and similar occur- 
rences are by no means rare in Persia. I met 
at Jeddah a highly educated Persian genile- 
man, who informed me thathe had himself been 
witness, when a boy, to a religious prodigy, no- 
torious, if I remember rightly, at Tabriz. On 
that occasion, one of these prophets, being 
condemned to death by the supreme govern- 
ment, was bound to a cross with two of his 
companions, and, after remaining suspended 
thus for several hours, was fired at by the 
royal troops. It then happened that, while 
the companions were dispatched at the first 
volley, the prophet himself remained unhurt, 
and, incredible to relate, the cords which 
bound him were cut by the bullets, and he 
fell to the ground on his feet. ‘ You. Chris- 
tians,’ said another Persian gentleman once 
to me, ‘talk of your Christ as the Son of 
Godsand think it strange, but with us the 
occurrence js a common one. Believe me, 
we have “sons of God” in nearly all our vil- 
lages.’ [surFI.]. 

“Thus, with the Shiites, extremes meet. 
No Moslems more readily adapt themselves 
to the superficial atheisms of Kurope than do 
the Persians, and none are niore ardently 
devout, as all who have witnessed the miracle 
play of the two Imams will be obliged to 
admit. Extremes, too, of morality are seen, 
fierce asecticisms and gross licenticusnesses. 
By no sect of Islam is the duty of pilgrimage 
more religiously observed, or the prayers 
and ablutions required by their rule per- 
formed with a stricter ritual. But the very 
pilgrims who go on foot to Mecca scruple not 
to drink wine there, and Persian morality is 
everywhere a by-word. In all these circum- 
stances there is much to fear as well as to 
hope on the side of the Shiite sect; but their 
future only indirectly involves that of Islam 
proper. Their whole census does not pro- 
bably exceed fifteen millions, and it shows 
no tendency to increase. Outside Pérsia we 
find about one million Iraki Arabs, a few in 
Syria and Afghanistan, and at most five mil- 
lions in India. One small group still main- 
tains itself in the neighbourhood of Medina, 
where it is tolerated rather than acknow- 
ledged, and a few Shiites -are to. be found in 
most of the large cities of the west, but every- 
where the sect of Ali stands apart from and 
almost in a hostile attitude to the rest of 
Islam. It is noticeable, however, that. within 
the-last fifty years the religious bitterness of 
‘Shiite and Sunite is sensibly in decline.” 

For information on the History of the 
Shi‘ahs, the English reader can refer to Mal- 
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colm’s History of Persia, 2 vols. (a.D. 1815) ; 
Morier’s Travels, 2 vols. (a.p. 1812); Mark- 
ham’s History of Persia (a.p. 1874). A. trans- 
lation of. their traditions is found in the Life 
and Religion of Mohammad, by the Rey. 
James L. Merrick. Boston (1850). For Shi‘ah 
Law, consult Tagore Lectures, 1874; A Digest 
of Moohummudan Law. The Imameea Code. 
N. B. E. Baillie (1869). fmuHaRRam. ] 


SHIRB (~,*). The share of water 
{ RIVER. ] 

SHIRK (3,*). Idolatry ; pagan- 
ism ; polytheism.” Ascribing plurality to the 
Deity. Associating anything with God. 

‘According to Wahhabi writers, Sherk is 
defined to be of four kinds: Shirku ’l-tlm, 
ascribing knowledge to others than God; 
Shirky ’t-tasarruf, aseribing power to others 
than God ; Shirku’l-tbadah, ofipring worship 
to created things; Shirku ’l-‘adah, the per- 
formance of ceremonies which imply reliance 
on others than God. 

(1) Shirku ’l-‘itn is illustrated by the 
statement that praphets and holy men have 
no knowledge of secret things unless. as 
revealed to them by God. Thus some 
made, a charge against, 
The Prophet was ‘troubled in 
mind, but knew not the truth of the matter 
till God made it known to him. To ascribe, 
then, power to soothsayers, astrologers, and 
saints is Polytheism. ‘* All who pretend to 
have a knowledge of hidden things, such as 
fortune-tellers, soothsayers, and interpreters 
of dreams, as well as those who profess to 
be inspired, are all liars.’ Again, “ should 
anyone take the name of any’saint, or invoke 
his aid in the time of need, instead of calling 
ou God, or use his name in attacking an 
enemy, or read passages to propitiate -him, 
or make him the object of contemplation—it 
is Shirku ’l-‘ilm.” 

(2) Shirku ’t-tasarruf is to suppose that 
anyone has: power with God. He who looks 
up to anyone as an intercessor with God 
commits Shirk. Thus: “ But they who take 
others beside Him as lords, saying, ‘ We only 
Serve them that they may bring us near God,’ 
—God will judge between them (and tho 
Faithful) concerning that wherein they are 
at variance.” (Sirah xxxix. 4.) Intercession 
may be of three kinds. For example, a 
criminal is placed before the King. The 
Vizier iniercedes. The King, having regard 
to the rank of the Vizier, pardons the of- 
fender. This is called Shafa‘at-7- Wajahah, 
or ‘“‘intercession from-regard,” But to sup- 
pose that God so esteems the rank cf any- 
one as to pardon a sinner merely on account 
of it is Sherk. Again, the Queen oy the Princes 
intercede for the criminal. ‘The King, from 
love to them, pardons him. This is called 
Shafa'at-i-mahabbak, or “intercession from 
affection.” But to consider that God so 
loves anyone as to pardon.a criminal on his 
account is to give that loved one power, and 
this is Shik, for such power is not possible 
in the Court of God. “God may out of His 
bounty confer on His favourite servants the 
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epithets of //abib, ‘favourite? or Khalil, ; the tombs of saints and of some of the specia] 


‘friend,’ &c,; but a servant is but a ser- 


vant, no one can put his foot outside the 


limits of servitude, or rise beyond the rank 
of a servant.” Again, the King may him- 
self wish to pardon the offender, but he fears 
lest the majesty of the law should be lowered. 
The Vizier perceives the King’s wish, and 
intercedes, This intercession is lawful. It 
is called Shafa'at-i-ba-tzn, “intercession by 
permission,” and such power Muhainmad 
will have at the Day of Judgment, Wahhabis 
hold that he has not that power now, though 
all other Musalmans consider that he has, 
and in consequence (in Wahhabi opinion) 
commit the sin of Shirku’t-tasarruf. The 
Wahhabis quote the following passages in 
support of their view. “ Who is he that can 
intercede with Him but by His own per- 
misszon.” (Stirah ii. 256) “Say ; Intercession 
is wholly with God! His the kingdoms of 
the heavers and of the earth.” (Sirah xxxix. 
45.) They also say: “ Whenever an allusion 
is made in the Qur’an, or the Traditions to the 
intercession of certain prophets or apostles, it 
ig:this kind of intercession and no other that 
is meant.” 

(3) Shirku °l-*Ibadah is prostration before 
any created being, with the idea of wor- 
shipping it; perambulating the surines of 
departed saints. “ Prostration, bowing down, 
standing with folded arms, spending money 
in the name of an individua!, -fasting out of 
respect to his memory, proceeding to a dis- 
tant shrine in a pilgrim’s garb and calling 
out the name of the saint.” It is wrong ‘to 
cover the grave with a sheet, to say prayers 
at the shrine, to kiss any particular stone, to 
rub the mouth and breast against the walls 
of the shrine, &e.” This is a stern condem- 
nation-of the very common practice of visiting 


practices of the pilgrimage to Makkah. All 
such practices as are here condemned are 
called Ishrak fi ’l-I[badah, “association: in 
worship.” 

(4) Shirku 'l-taduh is the keeping up. ot 


" gnperstitious customs, such as the /stekharch, 


seeking guidance from beads, &,, trustmg 
to omens,. good or bad, believing in Jucky 
and unlucky days, adopting such names as 
‘Abdu ’n-Nabi (Slave of the Prophet), and 
go on, In fact, the denouncing of such 
practices and ¢alling them Shirk. brings 
Wahhahbiism into daily contact with the other 
sects, for scarcely any people in the world 
are such profound believers in the virtue of 
charms and the power of astrologers as 
Musalmans. The differeuce between the first 
and fourth Shirk, the Shirku’l-ilm and the 
Shirku’l-ddah, seems to be that the first ig 
the belief, say in the knowledge of a sooth- 
sayer, and the second the habit of consulting 
him. - 

To swear by the name of the Prophet, of 
‘Ali, of the Imama, or of Pirs (Leaders) is 
to give them the honour due to God alone. 
It is Ishrak fi *Ladab, “Shirk im associa- 
tion.” [WAHHABI. } 


SHIRKAH (45,*). “ Partnership.” 
The term signifies the union of two or more 
persons in one concern. Itis applied in Mus- 
lim law to. contracts-as well as to partner- 
ships. Shirkah, or association, with regard 
to the essence and person of God, is forbidden 
in Islam. 

SHIS (44). [szrx.] 

SHOES. The removal of the san- 


‘dals, shoes, or boots, from the feet upon en- 


tering either a mosque or house, or during 
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worship, is-not enjoined in Muhammadan 
law, although it has become 2 common cus- 
tom in all Eastern countries, for the modern 
Muslim uncovers his feet upon entering the 


Ka‘bah at Makkah (Burckhardt’s Arabia, 


vol. i. p. 270), the Muhammadans of Pales- 
tine remove the shoes tpon ‘entering their 
places of worship (Robinson’s Researches, 
vol, ii, p 36) and it is also the practice to 


take off the shoes in’ Egypt (Lane, vol. t. 
pp. 16, 105; vol ii. p. 11), and ‘in Hindistan. 
The number of traditions which prave that 


_ Muhammad allowed his followers to worship 


with their feet covered, is very- numerous, 
and they are held to be Ahadig of good 
authority, and supported by the fatwas of 


| eminent doctors of law, 


Shaddad ibn Aus relates that the Prophet 
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said, “Act the reverse of the Jews in you 
prayers, for they do not pray in boots or 
shoes.” 

Abi Sa‘id al-Khudri says “the Prophet 
said his prayers with the Companions, and 
suddenly took off his shoes, and put them 
down on his left side; and when the people 
observed it, they took off theirs also, and when 
prayers were finished, the Prophet asked 
why they took.their shoes off. The Corpa- 
uiions replied, ‘We followed your example.’ 
The Prophet then said, ‘ Verily Gabriel carae 
to me and told me there was a little filth on 
my shoes. Therefore, when any of you enter 
a mosque, look. well at your shoes, and if you 
perceive any dirt on them, wipe it off, and 
then say your prayer in them.’’ 

‘Amr ibn Shu‘aib relates that he saw the 
Prophet saying his prayers sometimes with 
his shoes and sometimes without, (¢Mishkat, 
book iv. ch. 9.) 

In the Hiddyah .it is enjoined that when 
there is any uncleanness on the shoes, such 
as dung, blood, &c., they must be rubbed 
with earth, and then they become legally 
clean and fit for worship, (Arabic edition, 
vol. i, p. 26) 

This is cuntirmed by the Durru ’l-Mukhtar 
(vol. i. pp. 30, 65), and by numerous tradi- 
tions.. (Mishkkdt, book iii. ch, ii.) 

If the dirt eannot be removed from the 
shoes by rubbing them with earth, the law 
permits the Muslim to make them ceremonially 
clean by wetting his three fingers and draw- 
ing them once over the upper part of the 
shoes or boots. [MAsAH. } 

According to the Traditions, when a Mus- 
lim sits down on the ‘floor, he should take off 
his shoes and place them on one side, and he 
should take off the right shoe first and then 
the left. (Mishkat, book xx. ch. iii.) 


SHROUD. Arabic kafan (AS). 
The act of. shrouding is called takfin. A 
wooden coffia is called tabut, the use of which 
is generally held to be forbidden by Sunnis, 
but it is used by the Shi‘ahs. 

_ Muhammad is related to have said :— 

“ Do not be expensive in your shrouds, for 
they soon rot.” ; 

Plain white is the best for the shrouds of 
your dead.” ite 

“The best cloth for a shroud is: hullah.” (1.2. 
a white striped’cloth used in Arabia). 

‘Ayishah says: “ ‘Lhe Prophet was shrouded 
in three garments, but there was neither a 
coat nor a turban.” 

' These three garments are still used as 
shrouds in all parts of Islam. 0 

(1) Izdr, a piece of cloth which covers 
from the waist to the feet. 

(2) Rida, covering from the feet to the 
shoulders. : 

(8) Lifafah, a large sheet covering the 
whole body from head to feet, and closed at 
the ends. 

The bodies of martyrs are not shrouded, 
but are buried in the garments in which they 
fell, for it is related that Muhammad so or- 
dered the men who fell in the battle.of Uhud 
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to be buried; their weapons being first re- 
moved from their bedies, they were burried in 


eir blood-stained clothes. BURIAI ..] 
SHU‘AIB (+24). The Muslim 


| commentators generally suppose Shu‘aib to 


be the samé pergon with the fat her-in-law of 
Moses. who is named in scripture Reuel or 
Rageul and Jethro Bunt Ahmad ibn ‘Abdi 
‘1-Halim charges those who entertiin this 
opinion withignorance. They say (after the 
Jews) that he gave bis son-in-law [moses] 
that wonder-working rod with which he per. 
formed all those miracles in Egypt and the 
desert, and also gave excellent advice and 
instruction; whence he had the surname of 
Khatibu ’l-Ambiya’ (shai SN ub), the 
‘“ Preacher to the Prophets." 

The account given of him in the Qur'an, 
Strah vii, 88-91, is as follows: — 

* And unto Midian did we send their bro- 
ther Shu‘aib, who said, ‘O my people! serve 
God, ye have no god save Him. There has 
come to you a manifest sign from your Lord: 
then giye good weight and measure, and be 
not niggardly of your gifts to men, and do 
not evil m the earth after it hag been righted. 
That is better for you if ye are believers; 
and sit-not down in every path, threatening 
and turning from the path of God those who 
believe -in Him, aud craving to make it 
crooked, Remember when ye were few and 
He multiplied you; and see what was the 
end of the evil-doers! And if there be:a 
party of you who helieve in what I am sent 
with, and a party who believe not, then wait 
patiently mitil God judges between us, for He 
ig the best of judges! Said the crowd of 
those who were big with pride amongst his 
people, ‘We will of a surety turn thee out, O 
Shu‘aib, and those who hkelieve with thee, 
from our village; or else thou shalt return 
unto our faith.’ Said he,‘ What even if we 
be averse therefrom? Weshall have devised 
a lie against God if we return unto your faith 
after God hag saved us from it; and what 
should ail us that we should return thereto, 
unless that God our Lord should please ? Our 
Lord embraces everything in His knowledge ; 
on God do we rely. O our Lord! open he- 
tween us and between our people in truth, 
for Thou art the best of those who open. 
And the chiefs of those who disbelieved 
amengst his people said, ‘ If ye follow Shu‘aib, 
verily, ye shall be the losers.’ Then there 
took them the earthquake, and in the morn- 
ing they lay in their dwellings prone. Those 
who called Shu‘aib a liar, (were) as thongh 
they had not dwelt. therein. Those who 
called: Shu‘aib a liar, they were the losers 
then! And he turned away from them and 
aaid,‘O my people! I preached to you the 
messages of my Lord, and I gaye you good 
advice; how should I be vexed for a. people 
who do misbelieve ¢’” 

asH-SHU‘ARA (slyattt).. “The 
Poets.” The tittle of the xxvith Sirah of 
the Qur’an, so ealled because at the conclu- 
sion of the chapter the Arabian poets are 
severely censured, [POETS.] 
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SHUF‘AH (Sa), [pReEMprron. | 
asH-SHURA (sy*3'). “The Con- 


sultation.” The title of the xzimd Sirah of 
the Qur’an. Taken from the 36th verse, in 
which the believers are commended for taking 
consultation together. 


SHURB(~,»). Lit. “Drinking.” 
\ term used for wine-drinking, which is for- 
biduen by the Muslim law. [DRUNKENNESS. | 


SIBGHAH (8&0). Lit. “A dye.” 
A word which occurs in the Qur’an, Sirah ii. 
132: “The dye of God! And who is better. 
than God at dyeing ? And we are worshippers 
of Him”; which both Mr. Sale and Mr:-Rod- 
well: translate baptism, but which Professor 
Palmer says must be rendered “dye.” Ac- 
cording to al-Baizawi, it standsin the text for 
the Thiam’ of God, but refers to Christian 
baptism. [BaprisM. } 


SIDDIQ (24). “One who speaks 
the truth.” It occurs in the Qur’an for Idris 
{generally identified with Enoch), who is de- 
scribed as a man of eminent truthfulness. 
Professor Palmer translates the word “ con- 
fessor ” (see Sirah xix. 57.) 

As-Siddig is a title said to have been given 
to the first Khalifah Abi Bakr by Muham- 
mad himself. 


SIDRATU ’L-MUNTAHA (3+ 
est). Lit. “ The Lote-tree of the 
extremity.” A tree in the seventh heaven, 
having its roots in the sixth. Its fruits were 
like water-pots, and its leaves like elepbant’s 
ears. - (Mishkat, book xxiv. ch. vii. pt. 1.) 

It is mentioned twice in the Qur’an, Surah 
liii. 8-18 :— 

“Then came he (Gabriel or the angel) 
nearer and approached, 

And was at the distance of two bows, or 

even closer,— 

And he revealed to his servant what he 

revealed. 

His heart falsified not what he saw. 

What! will ye then dispute with him as to 

what he saw? 

Ele had seen him also another time, . 

Near the. Sidrah-tree, which marks the 

boundary. 

Near which is the garden of repose. 

When the Sidrah-tree was covered with 

-what covered it, 

His eye turned not aside, nor did it wan- 

der : 

For he saw the greatest of the signs of his 

Lord.” 

The Sidrah-tree is the Zizyphus jujuba, of 
Linnaeus, the prickly plum, which is called 
Ber in India... 
used in India to wash the dead, on account of 
the sacredness of the tree. 


SIFAH (4c). pl. Sifat. An attri- 
bute. 
Qur’an is also said to be a Sifahk of the 
Almighty. 


A decoction of its leaves is- 


SIJILL 


Ismu’s-Sifah, the name of an attribute, is 
a term applied to any of the ninety-nine 
names or attributes of God. [eop.] 


SIFATIYAH (ste), From Sifat, 
“attributes.” A school of thought rather 
than a sect of Islam, although it is given by 
Mr. Sale as- one of the Muhammadan sects. 
The orthodox Sunni claims to be a -92/ate, 
or Attributist (as opposed to the Mu‘tazilahs, 
who reject the idea of _God’s attributes being 
eternal), and maintains that the attributes of 
God are eternally inherent-in His ¢se2nce 
without separation er change; every attri- 
bute being conjoined with Him as life with 
knowledge, or knowledge with power. With 
regard to the verses of the Qur’an which are 
néld to be Mutashabih, and assign some re- 
semblance between God and His creatures, 
the Sifatiyahs say the expressions “ hands,” 
‘‘face,” “sitting,” &c., must simply be ac- 
cepted as they stand, without any attempt ai 
explanation. [MU‘TAZILAH, WAHHABI. } 


as-SIHAHU ’S-SITTAH (cle! 
bxJ}), also called al-Kutubu ’s-Sittah 
(&S) 200). “The six correct 
(books).” The title given to the six -most 
trustworthy collections of traditions received 
by Sunni Muslims, namely, those by— 

(1)-Aba ‘Abdi 1lah Muhammad ibn Isma‘il 
al- Bukhari, born a.H. 194; died a.H. 256. 

(2) Aba ‘l-Husain. Muslim ibn al-Hajjaj 
al-Qushairi, born a.H. 204, died a.g. 261. 

(8) Abia ‘Isa Muhammad ibn ‘Isa 1-Z#7mizi, 
born a.H. 209, died a.m. 279. 

(4) Abu Daud Sulaiman ibn Ash‘ag as- 
Sajastani, born aH. 202, died a.m. 275. 

(5). Aba ‘Abdi ‘r-Rahman Ahmad ibn 
Shu‘aib an-Nasa’l, born a.H. 215, died a.a. 
3038. 

(6) Abii ‘Abdi ’liah Muhammad ibn Yazid, 
ibn Majah, al-Qazwini, born a-8. 209, died 
A.B. 273. 

The above are generally esteemed the six 
authentic collections, but some substitute for 
the Sunan Ibn Majah the Muwatta’-of Aba 
‘Abdi “Hah Malik ibn Anas ibn. Malik ibn 
Abi ‘Amir “ibn ‘Amr ibn al-Harig al-Asbahi 
al-Himyari, born a.H. 95, died a.u. 179, 

(The above words in italics denote the 
popular title of the collection.) 

Al-Bukhari and Muslim are held in highest 
repuiation, and are called as-Sahihan, or 
“the two authentics.” 

The collection by Malik, the founder of the 
second orthodox sect of the Snnnis, is the 
most ancient collection of traditions, and is 
held in high jreputation, but it is sometimes 
omitted from the list by the Hanafis, because 
he is the founder of a certain school of 
jurisprudence, [TRADITIONS.] 


SIJDAH. [saspau.] 
SIJILL (Je~). A register. The 


record of a court of justice. The decree of 


Used for the attributes of God. The | a judge.. In the Qur'an, the word occurs 


when it is used for the angel: which has 


| charge of the register of the fate of mankind, 


SIJJIN 


or, according to others, it may mean the roll 
itself. 

Sirah xxi. 104: “Tne day when we will 
rollup the heavens as as-Sijill rolls up his 
books; as We produced it at the first crea- 
tion, will we bring it back again.” 


SIJIN (gees). A deep pit in 
which is. kept the register of the actions of 
the wicked, and hence this register itself. 
Qur’an, Strah ixxxiii, 7. 8: “The book of 
the wicked is in Sijjin, and what shall make 
thee know what ‘Sijjin is ?—It is an inscribed 
book.” (See also Mishkdt, book v. ch. iii. 
pt. 3.) 


SIKANDAR ‘(j%S«), The Per- 
sian for Alexander, by which is meant 
Alexander the Great. [2 "L-QARNAIN. | 


SIKHISM (from the Panjabi word 
sikh or sikha=Sanskrit s‘ishya, “a disciple” 
or “pupil”). The religion of the Sikhs in 
the Panjab.- Founded by Nanak, who was 
born in the village of Talvandi (now known 
as Nankana), on the banks of the river Ravi, 
near Lahore, in a.p. 1469. 

The history of the Sikh religion has aot 
yet been subjected to the scrutiny necessary 
to warrant strong dogmatism as to the ulti- 
mate source, or sources, whence the system 
of Nanak and his followers took its rise. 
The literature and traditions of Sikhism pre- 
sent .a strange intermingling of Hindd and 
Muhammadan ideas; and this is so pal- 
pably apparent that even superficial inquirers 
have been led to: conclude thet Nanak pur- 
posely intended his creed to be a compromise 
between those two great religions. Dr. 
Trumpp, the able translator of the Adi 
Granth (the sacred book of the Sikhs), who 
is the only author that has written with 
knowledge on the subject, is, however, dis- 
tinetly. of opinion that Sikhism has only an 
accidental relationship with Muhammadanism. 


In the Introduction to his Translation of the - 


Adi Granth (p. ci.), be says :— 

“It 1s a mistake, if Nanak is represented 
as having endeavoured to unite the Hindu 
and Muhammadan ideas about God. Nanak 
remained a.thorough Hindi, according to all 
his views; and if he had communionship with 
Musalmans, and many of these even became 
his disciples, it was owing to the fact that 
Sifiem, which all-these Mihammadans were 
professing, was in reality nothing but a Pan- 
theism, derived directly from Hindu sources, 
and only outwardly adapted to the forms of 
the Islam. Hinda and Muslim Pantheists 
could well unite together, as they enter- 
tained essentially the same ideas about the 
Supreme.” 

If the foregoing opinion accurately repre- 
sents the real truth, then Sikhism hardly de- 
serves: mention in the present work; but it 
will soon be seen that the balance of evidence 
is heavily. on the other side. A careful investi- 
gation of early Sikh traditions points strongly 
to the conclusion that the religion of Nanak 
was really intended as a compromise between 


Hindittism and Muhammadanism, if it may not 
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even be spoken of as the religion of a Muham- 
madan sect.- The very: little that seems to be 
known as to the views of the early Sikh 
teachers, coupled with the decided opinion put 


-forth by Dr. Trumpp, has made it necessary 


to give here a longer article'on Sikhism than 
its importance with respect to Islam would 
have otherwise warranted; because it was 
necessary to establish the relationship which 
actually existed between the two faiths. It 
will be seen that the infurmation given in this 
article is chiefly taken from original -Panjabi 
books, and from manuscripts in the India 
Office Library; and it is supported by the 
authority of the Adi Granth, which is the 
sacred canon of the Sikhs. | 

The Janam-Sakhis, or biographical sketches 
of Nanak and his associates, contain a pro- 
fusion of curious traditions, which throw 
considerable light on the origin and develop- 
ment of the Sikh religion.. From these old 
books we learn that, in early life, Nanak,.al- 
though a Hindu by birth, came under Siifi 
influenco, and was strangely attracted “by the 
saintly demeanour ef the fuyirs who were 
thickly scattered over Northern India and 
swarmed in the Panjab. Now, Siifiism is not, 
as Dr. Trumpp supposes, due to Hindi 


. pantheism; for it arose in the very earliest 


days of Muhammadanism, and is almost cer- 
tainly due to the influence of Persian Zoro- 
astrianism on the rude faith of Arab Islim- 
ism. Persia has ever been the stronghold of 
Sufiistic doctrine ; and the leading writers who 
have illustrated that form of Muhammadan- 
ism have been the Persian poets Firdiisi, 
Nizami, Sa‘di, Jalalu ’d-Din, Hafiz, and Jami. 

Hafiz, the prince ef Safi poets, boldly de- 
clares: “Iam a disciple of the old Magian: 
be not angry with me. O Shaikh! For thuu 
gavest me a promise; he hath brought me 
the reality.” Although this stanza - alludes 
directly to two persons known to Hafiz, its 
almost obvious meaning is: “I, a Persian 
adhere to: the faith of my ancestors. Do not 
blame me, 0 Arab conqueror! that my faith 
is more sublime than thine” That Hafiz 
meant his réaders to take his words in a gene- 
ral sense, may be inferred from the stanza in 
which he says: “I am the servant of the old 
man of the tavern (?.e. the Magian) ; because 
his beneficence is lasting: on the other hand, 
the beneficence of the Shaikh and of the Sai- 
yid at times is, and at times is not.” Indeed; 
Hatiz was fully conscious of the fact that 
Sifiism was due to the influence of the faith 
of his ancestors ; for, in another ede, he plainly 
says: ‘*Make fresh again the essence of the 
creed of Zoroaster, now that the tulip has 
kindled the fire of Nimrod.” And Nizami, 
also, was aware that his ideas were perilously 
akin to heterodoxy; for, he says in his Khusruz 
wa Shirin: “See not in me the guide to the 
temple of the Fire-worshippers ; see only the 
hidden meaning which cleaveth to the alle- 
gory.” These citations, which could be in- 
definitely multiplied, sufficiently indicate the 
Zoroastrian origin of the refined spirituality 
of the Sifis. The sublimity of the Persian 
faith lay in its conception of the unity of 
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Eternal Spirit, and the’ intimate association | 
of the Divine with all that is manifest. Arab | 
Muhammadans believe in the unity of a per- | 
sonal God; but mankind and the world were, 
to them, mere objects upon which the will. of 
God was exercised.. The Siufis approached 
nearer to the Christian sentiment embodied 
in the phrase, “ Christ in us.” 

The Persian conquerors of Hindistan car- 
ried with them the mysticism and spirituality 
of the Islamo-Magian creed. It was through 
Persia that India received its flood of Muham- 
madanism ; and the mysticism and asceticism 
of the Persian form of Islam found ¢on- 
genial soil for development among the spect- 
lative ascetics of northern India. It is, 
therefore, only reasonable to suppose that any 
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Hindi affected by Muhammadaniam would 
show some traces of Sufi influence. As a 
fact.we find that the doctrines preached by 
the Sikh Gurus were distinctly Sifiistic ; and, 
indeed, the early Gurus openly assumed the 
manners and dress of fagirs, thus plainly’ 
announcing their connection with the Sifiistic 
side of Mubammadanism. In pictures they 
are represented with small rogaries in their 
hands, quite in Muhammadan fashion, as 
though ready to perform zikr. Guru Arjun, 
who was fifth in successiontrom Nanak, was-the 
first to lay aside the dress of a faqir. ‘he doc- 
trines, however, still held their position; for 
we find the last Guru dying while making an 
open confession of Sifiism. His words are: 
“The Smritis, the S’astras, and the Vedas, 
all speak in various ways: I do not ac- 
knowledge one (of them). O possessor of hap- 
piness, bestow thy mercy (on me). I do not 
say, ‘I,’ I recognise all as * 'Thee.’”—(Szkhan 
de Raj di Vithi a, p. 81.). Here we have not 
only the ideas, but the very language of Safis. 
implying a pantheistic demal of all else than 
Deity. The same manner of expression is found 
in the Adi Grunth itself, ey: “Thou art 1; 
T am thou: . Of what kind is the difference ?” 
(Translation, p. 130); and again, “Ju all the | 
One dwells, the One is contained” (p. 41): 
Indeed, throughout the whole Adi Granth, a 
favourite. name for Deity is the “ True One,” 
that 1s, that which is truly one—the Absolute 
Unity. It is. hardly possible.to find: a more 
complete correspondence of ideas than that 
furnished by the following sentences, one 
taken from the Yusuf wa Zuluikha of Jami, 
the Persian Sifi; and the others, from the 
Jap-ji and the Adi Granth, Jami says :— 
“Dismiss every vain fancy, and abandon 
every doubt; 
Blend into one every spirit, and form, and 
place ;. : 
See One—know One—speak of One— 
Desire. One—chant of One—and seek 
One.” 


In the Jap-j:, a formula familiar to every 
Sikh household, we find :— 

“The Guru is Isar (Siva), the Guru is 
Gorekh (Vishnu), Brabmaé, the Guru is 
the mother Pirbati. 

Uf I should know, would [ not tell? The 
story cannot be told, 


- Sifis. 
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O Guru, let me know the One; that the 
One liberal patron of all living beings 
may not_be forgotten by me.” 


In the Adi Granth, we read:— 

“‘ Thon recitest the One; thou placest the 
One -in (thy) mind ; thou recognizest 
the One. 

The One (ig) in eye, in word, in mouth ; 
thou knowest the One in both places 
(t.e. worlds). 

In sleeping, the One; in waking, the 
One ; in the One thou art absorbed.” 
Undia Office MS., No. 2484, fol. 568.) 


Jt is not only with respect to the idea of 
the unity of God that this identity of expres- 
sion is discernible; for other technical terms 
of Sifiism are, also, reproduced in Sikhism, 
Thus the Safi Faridn ’d-Din Shakrganj: calls 
Deity “the light of life,” and Jalaly ’d-Din 
speaks of “ lashes of His love,” while Jami 
represents the “light” of the Lord of Angels 
as_animating all parts of the universe; and 
Nizami exclaims, “ Then fell a light, as of a 
lamp, into the garden (of-my heart),” when he 
feels that a ray of the Divine has entered into 
his soul. It is not difficult to collect many 
such instances from the works of Persian 
Turning to Sikhism, we find that 
the Adi Granth is full of similar expressions, 
It is enough. to cite the following exclamation 


i of Naoak himself: «In all (is) light. He (is) 


light. From His light, there is light in all” 
Undia Office MS., No. 2484, fol. 36.) And 
in another place he says: “The Luminous 
One is the mingler of light (with himself).” 


' (fol. 186.) On fol, 51 we find :.“* There death 


eee not ; light is absorbed in the Luminous 
ne.” 

Another favourite metapher of Sifis for 
the Deity is “the Beloved”; for example, 
when Hafiz says: “Be thankful that the 
Assembly is lighted up by the presence of the 
Beloved.” This term is well recognized: in 
Sikhism ; thus in the Adi. Granth, “If thou 
call eee ae sen of the Beloved, do not 
speak despitefully (of Him). (India Office 
MS., No. 2484, Fok Beh) ites one 
Beloved naturally puts joy into the heart. 
I long to meet the Lord (Prabhu) ; therefore 
why should I be slothful.” Unda, Office 
MS., 2484, fol: 177.) Also, “In my soul 
and body are excessive pangs of separation, 
how shall the Beloved come to my house 
and meet (with me)?” And again: “ The 
Beloved has become my physician.” Cndia 
Office MS., No. 1728, fol. 87.) The words 
used in the Panjabi texts are pita, pritam, 
and piri, “a lover,” or “ beloved one.” 

Another remarkable proof of Persian in- 
fluence is found in the form of the Adi Granth 
itself. It consists of a collection of short 
poems, in many of which all the verses com- 
posing the poem rhyme together, in singular 
conformity with the principle re ulating the 
construction of the Persian eed This 
resemblance is rendered mora striking by the 
fact that the name of: Nanak is worked into 
the composition of the last line of each of 
the poems. This last characteristic is too 
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persistent to be considered the result of 
accident ; and while it is altogether foreign 
to the practice of Hindi verse, it is in 
precise accord with the rule for the correct 
composition of the ghazal. 

The foregoing facts seem conclusive as to 
the influence of Persian Sitfiism-on the origin 
of the Sikh religion. Dr. Trumpp, when dis- 
cussing the philosophy of the Adi Granth, 
admits the intimate.connection between Sikh- 
ism and Sifiism in the following words :— 

‘‘We can distinguish in the Granth a grosser 
and a finer kind of Pantheism. . . ... In this 
finer shade of Pantheism, creation assumes 
the form of emanation from the Supreme (as 
in the system of the Siifis); the atomic 
matter is either likewise considered co-eternal 
with the Absolute and immanent in it, ‘be- 
coming moulded into various, distinct forms 
by the energizing vigour of the absolute jot7 
(light): or, the reality of matter is more or 
less denied (as by the Sifis, who call it the 
ps, 70 mi) Gy) 80 that the Divine jotz is the 
only real essence in all.”—(Introduction to 
Translation of the Adi Granth, pp. c. ci.) 

Any doubt that may remain on the ques- 
tion seems to be set at rest by thé express 
statement in the life of Guru Arjun, who was 
urged by his followers to reduce to writing 
the genuine utterances of Nanak, because“ by 
reciting the numerous verses ‘and speeches 
uttered by other Sufis, which have received the 
name-of Baba Nanak, pride and worldly wis- 
dom are springing up in thé hearts of men.” 
(Sikhan de Raj di Vithia,p, 29.) And in the 
Adi Granth itself, we find the folowing re- 
markable verses ascribed to Nanak :— 

“A ball of intoxication, of delusion, is 

given by the Giver. 
The intoxicatéd forget death, they enjoy 
themselves four days. 
The True One is found by the Sofis, who 
keep fast his Conrt.” 
(Translation, p. 23.) 


Here we have not only a plain claim of kin- 
ship. with the Sifis, but the incorporation of 
several of their favourite terms. 

The traditions of Nanak preserved in the 
Janam-Sakhi, are full of evidences of his 
alliance with Muhammadanism. He was a 
‘Hindi by birth, of the Vedi Khattri caste; 


and was the son of the patwari, or village- — 


accountant, of the place now called Nankana, 
in the neighbourhood of Lahore. In his 
very early days, he sought the society of 
fagire; and used both fair and unfair means 
of doing them service, more especially in the 
bestowal of alms. At fifteen years of age, he. 
misappropriated the money which his father 
had given him for trade ; and this induced his 
parents to send him to a relative at Sultanpur, 
in order that he might be weaned from his 
affection for faqirs (India Office MS. No. 
1728, fol. 29). ‘His first act in his new home 
was to join the service of a Muhammadan 
Nawab, named Daulat Khan Lodi; and, while 
serving him, he continued to give to faqirs 
all his salary, except the bare maintenance he 
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‘this Muhammadan, Nanak received the ecsta- 


tic exaltation which he felt to be Divine inspi- 
ration. It is stated in the tradition of his life, 
that Nanak went to the river to perform his 
ablutions, and that whilst so engaged, he was 
translated bodily to the gates of Paradise. 
“Then a goblet of amrita (the water of life) 
was given (to him) by command (of God). 
The command was: ‘ This amrita is the goblet 
of my name; drink thou it.’ Then the Guru 
Nanak made salutation, and-drank the goblet. 
The Lord (Saheb) had mercy (and said): 
‘ Nanak, Iam with thee; I have made thee 
happy, and whoever shall take thy name 
they all shall be rendered happy by me. Go 
thou, repeat my name, and cause other people 
to repeat it. Remain uncontaminated from the 
World. Continue (steadfast) in- the name, in 
alms-giving, in ablutions, in service, and in the 
remembrance (of me). I have given to thee 
my own name: do thou this work.’” (fol. 33.) 
Here we have notions closely akin to those 
of the Siifis, who lay much siress on the re- 
petition of the name of God, which they term 


‘ZIKR [g.v.], on religions ablutions [wazu’,qg.v. ], 


and on meditating on the unity of God [wau- 
DANIYAH, g.v.] No sooner had Nanak reco- 
vered from his trance than he uttered the 
key-note of his future system in the celebrated 
phrase, “There is no Hindi, and there is no 
Musalman.” (fol. 36.) The Janam-Sakhi then 
goes on to say that, ** The people .went to the 
Khan (his former employer) and said, ‘ Baba 
Nanak is saying, There is no Hindi, there is 
no Musalman.’ The Khan replied, ‘Do not 
regard his statement; he is a fagir.’ A Qazi 
sitting near said: ‘O Khan! it is surprising 
that he is saying there is no Hindi and no 
Musalman.’ The Khan then told an attendant 
to call Nanak; but the Guru Nanak said: 
‘What have I to do with thy Khan?’ Thon 
the people said: ‘ Fhis stupid is become mad.’ 
...+.» Then the Baba (Nanak) was silent. 
When he said anything, he repeated only this 
statement: ‘There is no Hindi, there is no 
Musalman.’ The Qazi then: said: ‘ Khan, is 
it right that he should say, There is no Hindi, 
there is no Musalman ?’ Then the Khan:said ; 
‘Go, fetch him.’ The attendant went, and 
said: ‘Sir, the Khan is calling (you). The 
Khan says: For God’s sake give me an inter- 
view [Panj. aj bara Khuda, de tan i= Persian 
az bara,i Khuda]; I want to see thee.” The 
Guru Nanak arose and went, saying: ‘ Now 
the summons of my Lord (Sahzb) is come, I 
will go.’ . He placed a staff upon his neck and 
went. The Khan said: ‘Nanak, for God’s 
sake take the staff from off thy neck, 
gird up thy waist; thou ari a.good fagir.’ 
Then Guru Nanak took the staff from off (his) 
neck, and girded up his loins. The Khan 
gaid: *O Nanak, it is a misfortune to me that 
a steward such as thou shouldst become a 
iaqir.’ Thenithe Khan seated the Guru Nanak 
near himself and said: ‘ Qazi, if thou desirest 
to ask anything, ask now; otherwise this one 
will not again utter a word.’ The Qazi be- 
coming friendly, smiled and said: ‘ Nanak, 
what dost thou mean by saying, There is no 


reserved for himself. While in the service of ; Hindi, there is no Musalman?’ Nanak re- 
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plied:. .. 
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5 To be called a Musaiman is dif- 
cult; when one (becomes it) then he may be 
called a Musalman. First of all, having 
made religion (din) sweet, he clears away 
Musalmin wealth. Having become firm 


(pins), religion (din) in this way brings te 
an end the revolution of dying and living ’— 
(2... O, AUS., 2484, fol. 84.) When Nanak had 
uttered this verse, the Qazi became amazed. 
The Khan said: ‘O Qéazi,is not the ques- 
tioning df him a mistake?’ The time of 
the afternoon prayer had come. All arose 
and went (to the mosque) to prayers, 
end the Baba (Nanak) also ‘went . with 
them.” Nansk. then demonstrated his 
supernatural power by reading. the thoughts 
of the Qazi. ‘Then the Qazi came and fell 
down .at his feet, exclaiming, ‘ Wonderful, 
wonderful { on this. one is the favour of God.’ 
Then the Qazi believed ;-and Nanak uttered 
this stanza: ‘A (real) Musalman clears away 
self; (he possesses) sincerity, patience, 
purity of speech: (what is) erect he does 
not annoy: (what) lies (dead) he does not 
aat..O Nanak ! that Musalman goes to heaven 
(bihiskt)’ When the Baba had uttered this 
stanza, the Saiyids, the sons of the Shaikhs, 
the Qazi, the Mufti, the Khan, tie - chiefs 
and leaders were amazed. The Khan said; 
‘Qazi, Nanak has reached the truth; the 
additional questioning is a mistake.” Wher- 
ever the Baba looked, there all were saluting 
him. After tae Baha had recited a few 
stanzas, the Khan came and fell-down- at his 
feot. Then the people, Hindiis and Masal- 
manus, began to say to the Khan that God 
(Khuda) was: speaking in Nanak.” (India 
Office MS. 1728, fol. 36-41.) 


The foregoing anecdotes are taken from the 
India Office MS., Ne. i728; but the ordinary 
Janan-Sekhis curren} in the Panjab vary. the 
account somewhat by saying that when the 
Khan reproved Nanak for aot coming io him 
when seni for, the latter replied: “‘ Hear, O 
Nawab, when I was thy servant [came before 
thea ; now I am not thy servant ; now I am be- 
come the servant of Khuda (God).’ The Nawab 
said: ‘Sir, (if) you have become such, then 
come with me and say prayers (niwaj—=nimaz, 
se6 PRAYER). Jt is Friday.’ Nanak said: 
‘Go, Sir.” The Nawab, with. the Quzi and 
Nanak, and a great concourse of people, went 
into the Jami‘ Masjid and stood there. All 
the people who came into the Masjid began 
to say, ‘To-day Nanak has entered this séct,’ 
There was a commotion among ihe respect- 
able Hindiis in Sulianpur ; and Jairam, being 
munch grieved, returned home. Nanaki per: 
ceiving that her husband came home dejected, 
rose up and said, ‘Why is it that you are 
to-day so grieved?’ Jairam replied, * Listen, 
O servant of Paramesur (God), what has thy 
brother.Nanak-done! Hoe has gone, with the 
Nawab, inte the Jami‘ Masjid to pray; and, 
in the city, theré is an outcry among the 
Fdndiis and Musalmins that Nfnak has be- 
come e Turk (Muslim) to-day.” (india 
Offer AMIS., No. 4865, foi. 39.) 

‘om the foregoing it is perfectly clear 
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thatthe immediate successors of Nanak be- 
lieved that he went very close.to Muham- 


: madanism; and we. can scarcely: doubt. the 


accuracy of their view of the matter, when we 
consider the almost contemporaneous cha- 
racter of the record, from which eztracts 
have been given, and the ‘numerous con- 
firmatory evidences contained in the religion 
itself. It is particularly worthy of remark 
that a “cup of amrita” (2.e. immortality) is 
considered the symbol of inspiration ; just as 
Hafiz exclaims, “ Art thou searching, O Hafiz, 


| to find the waters of eternal life?” And tha 


same poet expresses his own, ecstasy in a 
way almost identical with the reception 
aceorded te Nanak at the gate of Paradise. 
His words are: “Then he gave into my hand 
a cup which flashed back the splendour of 
Heaven so gloriously, that Zuhrab broke owi 
into dancing and the lute-player exclaimed 
‘Drink!’” The staff (muttaka) that is men- 
tioned is, also, that of a faqir, on- which « 
devotee supports himself while in meditation. 
Another significant fact is that when Nanak 
speaks of himself as the servant of God, he 
employs the word Khudé, a Persian Muham- 
madan term; but when his brother-in-law 
Jairam speaks.of God, he uses the Hindi 
word, Parumesur. It will, also, be noticed 
shat Muhammadans are affected by the logic 
and piety of Nanak; and to themhe shows 
himself so partial that he openly accompanies 
them to the mosque, and thereby causes his 
Hindi: neighbours and friends to believe that 
he is actually converted to the faith of Islam. 
But, of course, the most remarkable expres- 
sion of all is the emphatic and repeated 
announcement that “There is no Hindi; 
there is no Muselman.” This can mean 
nothing else than that:it was Nanak’s settled 
intention to do away with the differences be- 
tween those two. forms of betief, by instituting 
a third course which should supersede both 
of them. ; 
Nanak’s whilom employer, in consequence 
of the. foregoing manifestations of wisdom, 
became his. devoted admirer. Aftér this, 
Nanak undertook 4 missionary-tour ; and it is 
noticeable that the first person he went to and 
converted was Shaikh Sajan (? «yel.), who 
showed himself to be a pious Muhammadan. 
Nanak then proceeded to Panipat, and wae met 
by a certain Shaikh Tatihar, who secasted 
him with the Munammadan greeting, Peace 
be on thee, O Darvesh !” (Satam-dleka Darves}; 
to which Nanak immediately replied, “ And 
upon you ‘be peace, O servané of the Pirt 
(aleka us-salamu, ho Pe fe dasta-pes).” 
(Undia Office MS., No. 1728, fol, 48.) Here we 
find Nanak beth recéiving and giving the 
Muhammadan salutation; and also the acs 
knowiedgment that he was recognized as a 
@arvesi. The Panjabi form of the Arabic 
salatation is given lest it might be thought, 
that the special character of the words is 
due to the translation. The disciple then 
called his master, the Pir Shaikh Sharaf, who 
repeated the salutation of peace, and after a 
long conversation acknowledged the Divine 
mission of Ninek, kissed his bands and feet, 
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and left him. (fol. 52.) After the departure of 
this Pir, the Guru Nanak wandered on to 
Dehli, where he was introduced to Sultan 
Ibrahim Lodi, who aiso called hitn a darvesh. 
The previous conversations and acts are 
found to have awakened the curiosity of 
Nanak’s attendant Mardana, who asked in 
surprise: “Is God, then, one?” To which 
Nanak firmly replied :-“ God (Khuda) is one.” 
fol. 55.) This was intended to satisfy Mar- 
‘dana that there is no difference between the 
Mulammadan and the-Hindi God. 
‘Nanak is next said to have proceeded to 
the hely city of Benares, and there he met 
with a Pandit named Satrudas. The MS..1728 
(fol. 56) says: “He came to this Nanak, and 
cried,‘Ram! Ram!’ Seeing his (Nanak’s) 
disguise .(bhekhu), be sat down, and said to 
him, ‘O devotee (bhagat), thou hast no sali- 
gram; no-necklace of tulst; no rosary; no 
tika of white clay; and thon callest (thyself) 
a devotee! What devotion hast thou ob- 
tained?’” In other words, the Pandit ‘is 
made‘ to challenge his piety; because he 
has- noné of the marks of a Hindi upon 
him. Nanak explains his peculiar position 
arid views ; and is reported to have converted 
the Hind& Pandit to his own way of think- 
ing. This anecdote, also, shows that: the 
immediate successors of Nanak were aware 
that their great Guru occupied an interme- 
diate position - between Muhammadanism 
and Hindiism ; for we see that he is made to 
convert Muhammadans on the one hand. and 
Hindis on the other. After- this primary 
attack on Hindiiism, Nanak is said to have 
converted some. Jogis, Khattris, Thage, necro- 
mancers, witches, and’ even the personified 
Kaliyug, or presexit age of the world. These 
conquests over imaginary Hindis are obviously 
allegorical ; though they clearly point to @ well 
recognized distinction between the teaching 
.of Nanak and that of orthodox Hindiism. 
The most significant associate which Nanak 
foond was, undoubtedly, Shaikh Farid. He 
was a famous Muhammadan Pir, and a stric: 
Sifi, who attracted much attention by hi- 
piety, and formed a school of devotees of his 
own. Shaikh Farid must have gained. con- 
siderable notoriety in his day ; for his specie) 
disciples are still to be found in the Panjab, 
who go by the name of Shaikh Farid’s fagirs. 
This strict Muhammadan became the confi- 
dential friend and companion of Nanak; and 
if all other traditions had failed, this aloné 
would have been étiough to establish: the 
eclectic: Gharacter of early Sikhism., The 
first greeting of these famous men is significant 
enotgh, Shaikh Farid exclaimed, “Allah, 
Allah, O Darvesh”; to which Nanak replied, 
“-Alteh is the obisct of my efforts, O larid ! 
Come, Shaikh Farid} Allah, Allah( cole ever 
my objéct.” The words in the original bei 
Aflah, Farid, juhdi; hamesa- au, Sekk Farid, 
jahdi Alich Allah. (India. Office MS., No. 
1728, fol. 86.) ‘The use of the Arabic 
term juhd: implies the guergy of the purpose 
with iich he sought for Allah; Ax the 
whole phrase is forcibly Muhammadan in tone. 
An'intimacy at once sprang up between 
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these two remarkable men; and Shaikh Farid 
acccmpanied Nanak in ail his wanderings 
for the next twelve years. The intended com 
promise between Hindiiism and Islam ie 
shown not only in the fact of this friendship. 
but in the important circumstance that ne 
less than 142 stanzas composed by ShaikE: 
Farid are admitted into the Adz: Granti 
itself. An examination of these verses still 
further proves ths mingling of the two reli- 


gions which Nanak effected. Thoy are dis- 


tinctly Sifiistic-in tone, containing such lines 
as, “ Youth is passing, I am not afraid, if 
love to the Beloved does not pass”; and still 
more pointediy, “ Full of sins l wander about, 
the world calls me a Darvesh”; while, be- 
tween these declarations of steady adherence 
to Islam, comes the remarkable Hindi line. 
“ As by fire the metal.becomes purified, so the 
fear of Hari removes the filth of folly.” The 
fact that the compositions of 2 genuine Saf: 
should have been admitted into the cancnica) 
book of the Sikhs, and that they should con- 
tain such « clear admixture of Hindj and 
Muhammadan ideas, is conclasive evidence 
that Nanak, and his immediate successors, 
SAW no incongruity in the mixture. 

As soon as Nanak and his Kiend Shaikh 
Farid begin to travel in company, it ig related 


' that they reached a place called Bisi,ar, 


where the people applied cow-dung to every 
spot on which they had stood, as soon as they 
departed. (7. 0. MS., No. 1728, fol. 94.) Tie 
obvious. meaning. of. this is, that orthodox 
Hindiis considered eéyery spct-polluted which 
Nanak and his companion had visited. This 
could never have been related of Nanak had 
he remained a Hindu by religion. 

_ In his next journey Nanak is said to have 


- visited Patan, and there he met with Shaikh 


Ibrahim, who saluted him ss a Muslim, 
and had ‘a conversation with him on the 
Unity of God. Nanak expressed his views in 
the following.openly Sifiistic mgnner: * Thou 
thyself (art) the wooden tablet; thou (art) 
the pen; thou (art) also the writing upon 
(it). -O Nanak, why should the Qne be called 
a second?” (India Office MS. 1728, fol. 117.) 
The Pir asks an explanation of this verse mn 
these werds: “Thou sayest, ‘ There -is One, 
why a second ?' but there is ono Lord (Sahip), 
ard two traditions. Which shall 1 accept, 
and which reiect? Thou sayest, ‘The only 
One, he alone is one’; but the Hindis -are 
saying that in (their) faith there is certainty ; 
and the Musalmans are saying that only in 
(their) faith is there certainty. Tell me, in 
which of them is the truth, and in which Is 
there’ falsity?” Nanak replied, “There is 
only one Lord (Sah26), and only one tradi- 
tyon.” (fol. 119.) This. anecdote serves stil! 
further to illastraté the intermediate. position 
between the two religions ascribed to Nanak 
by his immediate followers. 

“Shortly after the foregoing episode, Nanak 
was captured amongthe prisouers taken by the 
Emperor Babar, who seems to have been 
attracted by the Guru's piety, and to have 
shown him some ettentions. The chronicler 
informs us that “all the people, both Hindis 
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and Musalrhins, began to salute (Nanak).” 
(fol. 137.) . After hia release, Nanak recom- 
menced his missionary work, and is described 
as meeting a Muhammadan named Miyan 
Mitha, who called upon him for the Kalimah 
(see KaLmmaH], or Muhemmadan confession 
ot faith (fol. 143); which leads to a long con- 
versation, in which Nansk lays emphasis on 
the Sufi doctrine of the Unity of God. In 
this conversation Nanak is made to say, “ The 
book of the Qur’an should be practised.” (fol. 
144.) He also acknowledged that “justice is 
the Qur’én.” (fol. 148,) When the Miyan asked 
him what is the one great name, Nanak took 
him aside and‘whispered ih his ear, “ Allah” 
{cop]. Immiediately the great name is ut- 
tered, Miyan Mitha is consumed to ashes; 
but a celestial voice again utters the word 
“Allah!” and the Miyan regains life, and 
falls at the feet of Nanak. (fol. 147.) 

Nanak then proceeded to convert some 
Jainas, and even a Rakshasas, or Hindi 
demon; and next went to Multan, where he 
converted the famcus Pir, Makhdiim Baha’u- 
‘ad-Din. In Kashmir he met with a Hindi 
Pandit who recognized Him as a sddhu, or vir- 
tuons person; but asked him why he had aban- 
doned caste usages. why he wore skins, and 
ate meat asd fish, The Pandit's scruples 
having been satistied, he flung away his idols, 
_and became a devoled believer in Nanak’s 
doctrines. Tuis anecdote again furnishes us 
with distinct evidence that Nanak tcok up 
an intermediate positian between Islam and 
Hinditism, and sought to bring both under one 
common system. 

In precise conformity with this deduction 
is the tradition of Nanak’s pilgrimage to 
Mekkah. The particnlars of his visit to that 
hoty place are fully given,-in all accounts 
of Namnak’s life; and although, ag Dr. 
Trumpp reasonably concludes, the whole 
story is a fabrication, yet the mere invention 
of the tale is enough to prove that those who 
most intimately knew Nanak considered his 
relationship to Muharmmadanism sufficiently 
close to warrant the belief in such a pilgrim- 
age, In the course of his teaching in Mak- 
kah, Nanak is made to say: ‘‘Thongh men, 
they are like women, who do not obey the 
Sunnat, and Divine commandment, nor the 
ordor of the book (i.e. the Qur’an).” (I. O. 
MS. No. 1728, fol. 212.) He also admitted the 
intercession of Muhammad, denounced the 
drinking of bhang, wine, &c., acknowledged 
the existenee of hell, the punishment of the 
wicked, and the resurrection of mankind; in 
fact, the words here ascribed to Nanak con- 
tain a (nll confession of Islam. These tenots 
are, of course, duo to the narrator of the tale; 
and are only useful as showing how far 
Nanak’s followers thought it possible for him 
to go. 

A curious incident is next related to the 
effect that Makhdim Baha’s ’d-Din, the Pir of 
Multan, feeling his end approaching, said to 
his disciples, “O friends, from this time the 
faith of no one will remain firm; all wil} 
become faithless (he-amdn).” His disciples 
asked for an explanation; and in reply he 
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delivered himself of an oracular statement: 
*@ friends, when one Hindii shall come to 
Heaven (bthisht), there will be brilliancy 
(ujala) in Heaven.” To this strange an- 
nouncement his disciples replied: “ Learned 
people say that Heaven is not decreed for 
the Hindi ; what is this that you have said?” 
(1. O. IAS. 1728, fol. 224.) The Pir told them 
that he was alluding to Nanak; and sent one 
of his disciples to ask Nanak if he, alse, had 
recetved an intimation of his approaching 
death. 

In this anecdote we have the extraordinary 
admission froma Muhammadan that Nanak 
would succeed in breaking up the faith of 
Islam It is in fconseynenee of a Hindii’s 
having eonquered Heaven itself, and vindi- 
cated his right to a placo in the paradise of 
Muhammad, that those who were then in the 
faith of the Prophet would lose sonfidence in 
his teaching. -Here again the wotds em- 
ployed are useful ; for the Pir is made to say 
that Muslims -will becomé be-jman, the Arabic 
term specially applicable to the “faith” of 
Islam; and Heaven is called in the Panjabi 
story bhisat, that is bihisht, the Paradise of 
Muhammadans [see PARADISE]; for had the 
Hinda heaven been intended, some such word 
as swarg, or paralok, or Brahmalok would have 
been used. 

The final incident in the life of this en- 
lightened teacher is in precise accord with all 
that has been said of his former career. Nanak 
eame to the bank of the Ravi to die—in con- 
formity with Hindi custom—by the side of a 
natural stream of water. It is expressly said 
that both Hindis and Muslims accom- 
panied him, He then seated himself at the 
foot of a Sarib tree, and his Assembly of the. 
faithful (Sangat) stood around him. His sons 
asked him what their position was to.be ; and 


_he told them to subordinate themselves .to 


the Gara Angad whom he had appointed as 
his successor. They were to succeed to no 
power or dignity merely on the ground of 
relationship ; no hereditary claim was to be 
recognized; on the contrary, the sons were 
frankly’ told to consider themselves non- 
entities. The words are: ‘Sons even the 
dogs of the Guru are uot in want; bread and 
clothes will be plentiful; und should ‘you 
mutter ‘Gurn! Guru!’ (your) life will be 
(properly) adjusted.” (J. O. MS. 1728, fol. 238.) 
The anecdote then proceeds in the following 
remarkable manner: “Then the Hindas and 
Musalmans who were firm in the name (of 
God), began tc cxpress themselves (thus): 
the Musalmans said, ‘ We will bury (him) ’; 
and the Hindis said, ‘We will burn (him).’ 
Then the Baba said, ‘Place flowers on both 
sides; on the right side those of the Hindas, 
on the left side those of the Musalmans, (that 
we may perceive) whoge will continue green 
to-morrow. If those of the Hihdis keep 
green, then burn (me); and if those of the 
Musalmans keep green, then bury (me),’ 
Then the Baba ordered the .Assembly to 
tepeat the praises (of God); and the As- 
sembly bogan to repeat the praises accord- 


ingly. (After a few verses had been recited} 
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he laid down his head. When the sheet 
(which had been stretched over him) was. 
raised, there was nothing (under it); and the 
flowers of both (sides) remained green. The 
Hindi took away theirs; and the Musal- 
mans took away theirs. The entire Assembly 
20) their feet.” (J. O. MS. 1728, fol. 239, 
. The mixture of Hindiism and Muhamma- 
danism is evident in this tradition. It is 
obviously. intended to summarize the life of 
Nangk and the object of his teaching. He is 
not represented ag an outcaste and a failure ; 
on the other hand, his purposes are held to 
haye been fully accomplished. The great 
triumph was the establishment of a common 
hasis of religious truth for both Muham- 
Taadan and Hindi; and this he is shown to 
have accomplished with such dexterity that 
at his death no one could say whether he was 
more inclined to Hindiiism or to Muhamma- 
danism. His friends stocd around him at the 
last moment quite uncertain as to whether 
they should dispose of his remains as those 
of a Muhammadan, or as those of a Hindi. 
And Nanak is represented as taking care that 


the matter should ever remain a moot point. . 


The final miraculous disappearance of the 
corpse ‘is obviously intended to convey the 
idea that Nanak belonged specially neither to 
one party nor to the other; while the -green 
and flourishing appearance of the flowers of 
both parties conveys the lesson. that it was 
his wish that both should live together in 
harmony and union. The narrator of the life 
clearly wishes his history to substantiate the 
prophetic statement recorded at the com- 
mencement of his book (J. 0. MS. 1728, fol. 7) 
that, at Nanak’s birth, “The Hindis’ said, 
“The manifestation of some God (Devata) has 
been produced;’ and the Musalmans said, 
‘Some holy man (sadiq) of God (Khuda) has 
been born.’” 

The most potent cause of. the uncertainty 
as to Nianak’s true position in the religious 
world, arises from the imitial fact that he was 
born Hindi, and necessarily brought up in 
that form of belief. He was a perfectly 
uneducated man, there being no reason to 
suppose that he could either read or write, or 
perform any other literary feat, beyond the 
composition of extemporaneous ‘verses in his 
giother tongue. Guru Arjan, the fourth suc- 
cessor of Nanak, appears to have been the 
first chieftain of the fraternity who could read 
and write. The necessary result of Nanak’s 
early associations was that all his ideas 
throughout life were substantially Hindu, 
his mode of thought and. expression was 
Hindi,’ his.illustrations were taken from 
Hindi sources, and his system was based on 
Hindi models. It must be borne in mind 
that Nanak never openly seceded from the 
pale of Hindiiism, ur ever contemplated doing 
eo. Thue in the Sakhi of Miyan Mitha it is 
related that towards the end of Nanak’s life a 
Muhammadan named Shah ‘Abdu ’r-Rahman 
acknowledged the greut advantages bw had de- 
rived from the teaching of Nanak, and sent 


his friend Miyan Mitha to the Guru so that . 
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he might derive similar benefit. “ Then Miyan 
Mitha said,‘ What is his name? Is he 4 
Hindi, or is he a Musalm4n?’ Shah ‘Abdu ’r- 
Rahman replied, ‘He is a Hindi; and his 
narae is Nanak.’—(Stkhan de Raj di Vithi,a, 
p. 258.) He struck.a heavy blow at Hin- 
diism by his rejection of caste distinctions; 
and on this point there can be no doubt, for 
his very words, preserved in the Adi Granth, 
are: “ Thou (O Lord) acknowledgest the Light 
(the ray of the Divine, in man), and-dost not 
ask after caste. In the other world there is 
no caste.”—(Translation of the Adi Granth, 
p. 494.) In consequence of this opinion 
Nanak admitted to his fraternity men of all 
castes ; his constant.companions being spoken 
of as Saiyids and Sikhs, that is, Muhammadan 
and Hindi pupils. Sikhs have ever before 
them the- intermediate character of their 
religion by the stanza (21). of the Jap-Ji, 
which says, “ Pandits do not know that time, 
though written in a Purana; Qazis do not 
know that time, though written in the 
Qur’an.” Hindi scholars are told in the Adi 
Granth that they miss the true meaning of 
their religion through delusion, “ Reading 
and reading the Pandit explains the Veda, 
(but) the infatuation of Maya (delusion per- 
sonified) lulls him tb sleep.” By reason of 
dual affection the name of Hari (3.e, God), is 
forgotten.” (Translation, p. 117.) In the 
same way Nanak tarns to the Musalman and 
Say8,— 

“Thou must die, O Mulla! thou must 
die! remain in the fear of the Cre- 
ator | 

Then thou art a Mulla, then thou arta 
Qazi, if thou knowest the name of God 
(Khuda). 

None, though he be very learned, will 

_ remain, he hurries onwards. 

He is a.Qazi by whom his own self is 
abandoned, and the One Name.is made 
his support. 

He is, and’ will be, He will not be de- 

' stroyed, true is the Creator, 

Five times he prays (niwaj gujarht), he 
reads the book of the Qur’an.” 

(Translation, p. 37.) 
Nanak does nct seem to have been fastidious 
asto the name under. which he recognized 
the Deity ; he was more concerned with im- 
pressing on his companions a correct under- 
standing of what Deity was. The names 
Hari, Ram, Govind, Brahma, Parames’war, 
Khuda, Allah, &., are used with perfect 
freedom, and are even mixed up in the same 
poem. ‘The most common name for God in 
the Adi Granth is certainly Hari; but that 
does not seem to have shocked the Muslim 
friends of Nanak. Thus, in » poem addressed 
to Hari as “the invisible, inaccessible, and 
infinite,” we are told that, “ Pirs, prophets, 
saliks, sadiqs, martyrs, shaikhs, mullas, and 
darveshes; a great blessing has come upon 
them, who continually recite his salvation.” 
—(Translation, p: 75.) 
The chief point of Nanak’s teaching was 
unquestionably the Unity of God. He set 
himself firmly against the idea of associating 
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any other being with the Absolute Supreme. 
This exalted idea of Divine Majesty enabled 
Nanak to treat with indifference the crowd 
oi Hindi deities. To such a mind as that of 
Nanak it would have been sheer waste of 
time to argue, with any earnestness, about 
the attributes, powers, or jurisdictions, of a 
class of beings, the whole of whom were sub- 
ordinate to one great, almighty, and incom- 
prehensible Ruler. Without any overt attack 
on the Hindi pantheon, he caysed-the whole 
cluster of deities to subside into a condition 
similar to that of angels in modern Christi- 
anity ; whose existence and operations may be 
the subject of conversation, but the. whole of 
whom sink into utter insignificance compared 


with the central idea of the Divine Majesty. 


The One.God, in Nanak’s opinion (and, it 
may be added, in the opinion of all Sifis), 
was the creator of plurality of form, not the 
creator of matter out of nothing. The phe- 
nomenal world is the manifestation-of Deity, 
and it is owmg to pure deception ‘that the 
idea of soveralty exists. In the Adi Granth 
we road—_ 
“The cause of causes is the Creator. 
In His hand are the order and reflection. 
As He looks upon, so it becomes. 
He Himself, Himself is the Lord. 
Whatever is made, (is) according %o His 
-own pleasure. — 
He is far from all, and -with all. 
He comprehends, sees, and makes dis- 
crimination. 
He Himself is One, and He Himself is 
many. 


He does not die nor perish, He neither 


comes nor goes. . 
Nanak says: He is always contained (in 
all).”—( Translation, p. 400.) 
Notwithstanding this conception that the 
Supreme One comprehends both spirit and 
watter, and therefore 7s’ what is ; He is never- 


theless spoken of as in some way different - 


trom the creatures He has formed, and has 
been endowed. with moral and. intellectual 
qualities. Thus we find in the Adi Granth— 
“ Whose body the universe is, He is not 
"in it, the Creator is not in it. 

Who is putting (the things) together, He 
4s always aloof (from them), in what 

-can He be said (to be contained) ?” 
(Franslation, p. 474.) 
The soul ef man is held td be a ray of 
light from the Light Divine; and it necessarily 
follows that, in its natural state, the soul of 
man is sinless. The impurity, which is only 
too apparent in man, is ‘accounted for by the 
operation of what is called Maya, or Delusion; 
and itis this Maya which deludes creatures 
into egotism and duality, that is, into-gelf- 
consciousness or, conceit, and into‘ the idea 
that there can be existence apart from the 
Divine. This delusion prevents the pure soul 
from freeing itseH from matter, and henée 
the spirit passes. from one combination of 
matter to another, in a long chain of births 
and deaths, until the delusion. ig removed, 
and the entramelled ray returns to the 
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Divine Light whence. it originally emanated. 
The belief in metempsychasis is thus seen to 
be the necessary complement of pantheism ; 
and it is essential to. the creed of a Hindi, a 
Buddhist, and a Safi. 

In Sikhism, as in Buddhism, the prime 
object of attainment is not Paradise, but the 
total cessation of individual existence, -The 
method by which this release from transmi- 
gration is to be accomplished is by the perfect 
Tecognition of identity with the Suprenie. 
When the soul fully realizes what ie summed 
up. in the formula’ so ham, “I am that,” ze. 
“T am one with that which was, and is, and 
will be,” then emancipation from the bondage 
of existence is secured. . This is declared .by 
Nanak himself in the Adi Granth in these 
words— i ; 

“Should one know his own self as the so 

ham, he believes in the esoteric mys- 


tery. 

Should the disciple (Gur-mukhi) know 
his own self, what more can he da, or 
cause to be done?”—(1. 0. US. 2484, 

ot fo 68.) 

The principles of early Sikhism given above 
are. obviously too recondite fer acceptance 
among masses of men; accordingly we find 
that the pantheistic idea of- Absolute Sub- 
stance became gradually changed into the 
more freadily-apprehended motion of a seif- 
conscious Supreme Being, the Creator and 
Governor of the universe. Here Dr. Trumpp 
himself admits the influence of Muhamma- 
danism, when he says: “ It is not imprebable 
that the Islam had a great share in working 
silently these changes,-which are directly 
oppesed to the teaching of the Gurns.”— 
(Introduction to- Translation of the - Adi 
Granth, p. cxii.) The teaching of Nanak 
was, however, very practical, His-followers 
are daily reminded in the Jap-.Ji that; “ With- 
out the ‘practice of virtue there can be no 
worship.” 

In all that has preceeded we have confined 
ourselves strictly to the intimate relationship 
subsisting between early Sikhism and the 
Muhammadan religion. ~ It is, however, need- 
ful to allude to the fact that certain surviving 
relics .of Buddhism had no small share in 
moulding the thougkts of the Founder of the 
Sikh religion. A full-examination of thia 
part of the subject would be out of place in 
the present work, It must suffice to say that 
Buddhism held its position in the Panjab long 
after it had disappeared from other parts of 
Northern India; and the. abundance of Bud- 
dhistic relics, which are continually being un- 
earthed in the district, prove the wide-spread 
and long-continued influence of the tenets of 
the . gentle-hearted: Buddha.. Indications of 
this influence on early- Sikhism are seen in 
its freedom from caste, in the respect for 
animal life, the special form of metempsy- 
chosis accepted, the importance ascribed: to 
meditation, the prefuse charity;the-reverence 
paid to the seat-of the Gurn (like the Bnd- 
dhistic worship of the throne), Nangk's respect 
ter the lotos, his missionary -tours, and the 
curions union subsistiig between the Guro 
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and his Sangat. In the Zravels oj Guru Tegh 
Bahadur, translated from the original Gur- 
mukhi by an excellent scholar, Sirdar Atar 
Singh, we find the following remarkable sen< 
tence: “The Guru and his Sangat are like 
the warp and woof in cloth,—there is no dif- 
ference between them” (p. 37). In the Adi 
Granth there is an entire Sukhmani, or poem, 
by Guru Arjun, wholly devoted to a recita- 
tion of the.advantages of “ the society of the 
pious,” the term employed being, however, 
in this case, sadh kat sang. (i. O. MS. 2484, 
fol. 134.) In addition to these points of 
resemblance, there is found in early Sikhism 
a curious veneration for trees, offerings to 
which were sometimes made, as will be seen 
by reference to pp. 67, 70, and 83, of the 
Travels of Guru Tegh Bahadur, just cited. 
In precise conformity with the tradition that 
Buddha died under a Sal tree, we have seen 
that Nanak purposely breathed his last under 
a Sarih tree. Anyone familiar with Bad- 
dhism will readily reecgnize the remarkable 
coincidences stated above ; but the most con- 
clusive of all is the positive inculcation of 
views identical with the crowning doctrine of 


Buddhism—the Nirvana itself. ‘The following 


is what Dr. Trumpp says on the subject :— 
“If there could be any doubt. on the pan- 
theistic eharacter of the tenets of the Sikh 
Gurus regarding the Supreme, it would be 
dissolved by their. doctrine of the Nirban. 
Where no personal God is taught or believed 
in, man cannot aspire to a final personal com- 
munion with him, his aim-can only be absorp- 
tion in the Absolute Substance, @.e. individual 
annihilation. ‘We find, therefore, no allusion 
to the joys of a future life in the Granth, ag 
heaven or paradise, though supposed to 


exist, is not considered a desirable object.. 


The immortality of the soul is only taught .so 
far as the doctrine of transmigration requires 
it; but when the soul has reached its highest 
object, it is no more mentioned, because it no 
louger exists as individual soul. 

‘©The Nirban, as is well known, is the grand 
object which Buddba in his preaching held 
out to the poor people. From his atheistic 

‘point of view, he could look out for nothing 
else; personal existence, with all the con- 
_comitant evils of this life, which are not coun- 
terbalanced by corresponding pleasures, neces- 
‘sarily appeared to him as the greatest evil. 
His whole aim was, therefore, to counteract 
the troubles and pain-of this existence by a 
stcieal indifference to pleasure and pain, and 
to stop individual consciousness to its utmost 
limit, in order to escape at the point of death 


from the dreaded transmigration, which he. 


also, even on his atheistic ground, had not 
yentured to reject. Buddhism is, therefore, 
in reality, like Sikhism, nothing but unre- 


atrieted Pessimism, unable to hold out to man. 


ny-solace, except that of annihilation.” 
, @ In progress ot fime, Buddhism has been 
expelled from India, but the restored Brah- 
manism, with its confused cosmological le- 
gends,and gorgeous mythology of the Puranas, 
was equally unable to satisfy the thinking 
minds. It is, therefore, very remarkable, that 


oo 
ies 
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Baddhism in its highest object, the Nirban, 
soon emerges again in the popular teachings 
of the mediswval reformatory “movements. 
Namdev, Triloehan, Kabir, Ravidas, &., and 
after these Nanak, take upon themselves to 
show the way to the Nirban, as Buddha in 
his time had promised, and find eager lis- 
teners; the difference is only in the means 
which these Bhagats [saints] propose for ob- 
taining the desired’ end.” “(Introduction to 
Translation of the Adi Granth, p. evi.) 

Such, then, was the Sikh religion as founded 
by Guru Nanak. It is based on Hindiism, 
modified by Buddhism, and stirred into new 
life by Sifiism. There seems to be guper- 
abundant evidence that Nanak laboured ear- 
nestly to reconcile Hindiism with Muhamma- 
danism, by insisting strongly on the tenets on 
which both parties could agree, and: by sub- 
ordinating the points of difference. -It is 
impossible to deny that Nanak in: his life-time 
actually did effect'a large amount of reconci- 
lation, and left behind him a system designed 
to carry on the good work. The circumstances 
which ied to the entire reversal of the project, 
and predtced between Muhammadans and 
Sikhs the deadliest of feuds, does not come 
within the purview of the present article. It 
is enough to state that the process was gras 
dual, and was as much due to political causes 
as to a steady departure from the teachings 
of the Founder of Sikhism. 

The Sikhs acknowledge ten Guras, whose 
names, with the-year in which each died. are 
given in the following list :— 


Date of Duration 


Name, Death. of Guru-sbip. 
A.D. Years. 
Guru Nanak . ; 1538 84 
Guru Angad 1552 14 
Guru Amar-Das 1574 22 
Guru Ram-Das 1581 Ce 
Gura Arjun 2. 1606 25 
Guru Har-Govind 1638 32 
Guru Har-Ra1. 1660 22 
Guru Har-Kisan . i664 4 
Gaoru Tegh-Bahiaur 1675 11 
Guru Govind Singh. 1705 33 


It is thas seen that the Sikh fraternity 
was under the guidance of personal Gurus 
from A.D. 1504, when Nanak received the 
spiritual izapulse which gave birth to the 


.new sect, until a.p. 1708, a total ‘period of 


204 years. After the. death of Guru Govind 


- Singh, the Adi Granth itself was taken to be 


the aver-existing impersonal guide. 

The first suecessor of Nanak was appointed 
on account of his devotion to the cause. 
Shortly after the supposed visit to Makkah, 
Nanak met with a devotee named Lahana, 
whose faith and earnestness’ were so fully 
demonstrated. that Nanak named him, in 
preference to either of his sons, as his 
successor in the leadership of the now seet: 
His name was also changed from Lahana to 
Angad (=anga-da, “ body-giving ”), implying 
that he was willing to give his very body to 
the cauge. of God. He was a poor and igno- 
rent man, and maintained himself by rope- 
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making. He is said tv have heard the whole 
account of Nanak’s life from Bhai Bala, who 
had long been with the Founder. It is re- 
lated that all the counsel which Nanak had 
given to the Sikhs was sedulously inculcated 
by him. (Sikhan de Raj di Vithia, p. 19.) 
Like his predecessor, the Founder, he also 
named as his successor a devoted servant ; 
although he bad sons whom. he might have 
appointed. 

Amar-Das, the third Guru, was a simple- 
minded and inoffensive man, who was as un- 
learned as his two predecessors ; nevertheless, 
he composed several verses incorporated in 
the Adi Granth. It was in his time that we 
hear of the first differences between the Sikhs 
and the Mihammadans. The gentle disposi- 
tion of Amar-Dias was unsuited. to the posi- 
tion of ruler among the strong-willed people 
of the Panjab ; accordingly, when a difference 
occurred, he was quite incapable of settling 
the matier. It is related that Amar-Das was 
completely absorbed in the service of Para- 
mesur (God). (Sikhan de Raj di Vithi a, p. 
25.) The use of this word indicates a marked 
inclination towards the Hindi side of Sikh- 
ism; and we may suppose that such an 
inclination would be resented by the firmer 
adherents to Islam; fur we find that the 
Muslims began to annoy this Guru’s disciples 
by trivial acts of aggression. The disciples 
asked their Guru what thoy had better do; 
and he suggested various temporising expe- 
djents, which only emboldened the aggressors. 
When again appealed to, he desired his dis~ 
ciples to endure the wrong, as it. was more 
meritorious to. submit than to resent an insult. 
The weak conduct. of this Guru left a legacy 
of ill-will for his successors to deal with. 
Amar-Das nominated his son-in-law ag his 
successor; an example which initiated the 
hereditary Guru-ship which followed. 

Ram-Das was a poor lad, who got a scanty 
living by selling boiled grain. He was-taken 
into the family of Amar-Das, and married 
his danghter. He had acquired the elements 
of education, and was a peaceful and non- 
aggressive man, Onattaining the Guru-ship, 
he set bimself industriously to the acquisition 
of disciples; and took large contributions 
from them in the shape of yoluntary offerings. 
This wealth placed him. above his brothers 
in the faith; and conferred upon him the ele- 
ments of a royal state. He restored an old 
tank-in magnificent style, for the purpose of 
religious ablution, and called it Amrttsar, 
or the lake of the water of life. This tank 
enabled the Sikhs to perform their ablu- 
tions in a Inxurious manner, and necessarily 
attracted many fo the spot. In the course of 
time, a town grew up round the tank, which 
gradually increased in importance, and is now 
one of the most important places in the Panj- 
ab. This assumption of dignity and increas- 
ing wealth in all probability awakened the 
anxiety of the Muhammadan governors of the 
conntry ; and the gradual drifting into common 
Hindiism accentuated the feeling. - It is clear 
that the Muhammadans who had fought so 
desperately to overturn the ancient Hindi 
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kingdoms, could. not view. with indifference 
the up-growth of a Hindi sovereignty in their 
very midst. Ram-Das named his son as his 
successor in the Guru-ship—an act which 
sealed the fate of the Sikh attempt at com- 
promise in religious matters; for every Mu- 
hammadan felt his position as a citizen threa- 
tened by the establishment of a rallying- 
point for disaffected Hindis. 

Guru Arjun, the fifth Guru, was an active 
and ambitious‘man. He laid aside the dress 
of a fagir, which. had been worn by all his 
predecessors, and converted the voluntary 
offerings of his disciples into a tax. This 
raised him to some importance, and endbled 
him to take men into his pay, a proceeding 
which conferred additional dignity upon 
him, and, at the same time, intensified the 
jealousy of his Muhammadan neighbours. 
As an additional means of uniting his com- 
munity into one compact body, he collected 
the words of Nanak; and those of other 
saintly personages, into a book, which he 
called Granth, t.e: “the book;” and strictly 
enjoined his followers to accept no speech as 
authoritative which was not contained in “ the 
book.” The spark which lit the- torch was, 
however, a distinct interference in political 
affairs, which provoked the resentment of 
the Muhammadan ruler at Delhi, and occa- 
sioned the arrest and, ultimately, the death 
of the Guru. It is not clear whether the 
Emperor actually executed him, or whether 
the Guru committed suicide; but his death 
was brought about by the ruler of Delhiy and 
this was enough to inflame the passions of 
the Sikhs. who were eager to. revenge his 
death. 

Har-Govind succeeded his father in the 
Gnru-ship; and at once proceeded to arm 
his followers, and slay those who had been 
personally concerned in procuring the death 
of the late Guru. This did not, howéver, 
prevent him from entering the service of the 
Emperors Jahangir and Shah-Jahan in a mili- 
tary capacity; but his turbulence got him 
into much trouble, and he spent a preda- 
tory, rather than a religious, life. Under his 
Guru-ship the Sikhs were changed from 
faqirs into soldiers ; and were freely recruited 
from the warlike Jat population, who eagerly 
availed themselves of any opportunity for 
securing plunder. It is evident that- the 
actions of this Guru must have led him into 
frequent contests with the Muhammadan 
authorities ; and provoked the efforts after- 
wards made to break up what the rulers must 
have felt to be a dangerous confederation. 

Har-Rai was the grandson of the last 
Guru; and was chosen as successor because 
Har-Govind distrusted the fitness of his sons 
for the office. Har-Raji fought against 
Aurangzib in the interest of Dara-Shikoh; 
and when the latter was defeated he made 
his submission to the Emperor, and was 
pardoned. 

Har-Kishan was.the younger son of the 
preceding. Nothing eventful occurred: during 
his short tenure of power He was called to 
Delhi by the Emperor Aurangzib, and was 
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Ufere attacked by snall-pox, of which disease 
he diod The succession to the Guru-ship 
was broken by his death; for he was too. 
weak to appoint a suecessor, and merely 
indieatod that the next Guru would be found 
iu Bakala, a village near Anand-pur. 
Tegh-Babadur, who happened to be residing 
in Bakala, was the son. of Har-Govind, and 
had been passed over by his fafherin favour 
of Har-Raji.. He was by nature contempla- 
tive, and not particularly anxious to assume 
the delicate position of leader among the 
bellicose Sikhs. Aurangzib was in the full 
fury of his Islamizing mania, and was accord- 
ingly specially solicitous to suppress the 
ambitious projects of the Sikhs. The Panjab 
appears to have been too carefully guarded to 
be pleasant to Tegh-Bahadur, and he. there- 
fore, began a wandering life over the north 
of India. An account of his travels has been 
translated from Panjabi into English by the 
learned Sirdar Atar Singh ; and the story is 
singularly interesting to the student of Sikh 
history. We learn from one anecdote that. 
even im the time of this ninth Guru, Mubam- 
madans could feel a certain respect for the 
Sikhs. The tale relates that a sima}) party of 
Gjindtis and Muhammadans went to rob the 
Guru; but at the last moment the Muham- 
madans felt remorse, for they said, “ he was 
undoubtedly a prophet.”—(Zravels of Guru 
Tegh Bahadur, p. 24.) On reaching S‘tvaram 
the Gurv met a Saiyid seated ander a Sarih 
tree (the same kind of tree, be it remarked, as 
that under which Nanak breathed his last); and 
the Satyid saluted the Guru_with reverence, 
saying: ‘“‘I am really happy now, having 
geen your divine countenance.” — (Travels, 
&e,p.46.) Still more marked is the friendly 
feeling shown by the courteous reception which 
Tegh-Bahadur received from Sharafu ’d-Din, a 
Mubammadan gentioman residing near Patiala. 
This Muslim sent him presents, and then 
went out to meet him. He conducted him with 
much ceremony to his own palace, where he 
entertained him. It is specially mentioned that 
“the Gurv’s eyes fell upon a masque, and 
Sharafu ’d-Din immediately said that that was 
the house of God.”—(Travels, &., p. 2.) Net- 
withstanding this reverential treatment by 
pidus Mnhammadans, it is certain that Tegh- 
Bahadur spent his life in violent antagonism 
to the Muslim rulers of the country. The 
book of Travels, from which we are quoting, 
gives numerous instances of this, as may he 
seen by those who care to study the details, 
in pp. 45, 49, 57,58, 69, 126, 180, 131. Some 
desperate fights took place, and after a 
specially severe engagement it is said on 
p. 58 that “ from that daythe Muhammadans 
never yentured to fight with the Guru.” How- 
ever, the Guru appears to bave been hunted 
frora place to place, and on many dccasions 
he narrowly escaped capture. The apparent 
contradiction involved in the reverential 
attitude of pious Muhammadans, and the 
skirmishes with Muhammadan soldiery, finds 
its explanation in the supposition that the 
religious aspect of Sikbism was not antago- 
nistic to Muhammadan ideas. while its 
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political aspect provoked the violence of the 
Court of Delhi. In the present day much the 
same state of things is recognizable with 
respect to the Wahbahis The English Govern- 
ment would never dream of interfering with 
the religious, opinions of that, or any other, 
sect ; but when their doctrines find expression 
in the .subversion of eivil authority, the 
leaders sgon find themselves in the Andaman 
islands. Tegh-Bahadur was at length arrested, 
and the Emperor is stated to have endeavoured 
earnesily to bring bim over to the pure Mas- 
lim faith; but when he proved obdurate he 
was thrown into prison, where long-continued 
cruelly induced him te command # Sikh. who 
was with him, to cut, off his head. 

_ Govind Singh was the tenth and Jast Guru, 


‘and he succeeded his father Tegh-Bahadur 


when only 15 years of age. He was brought 
up ander Hindi guidance. and became a 
stannch devotce of the goddess Durga; and, 
by his pronounced preterence for Hindiism 
he caused a division in the Sikh community. 
He introduced sevoral important changes into 
the constitution of Sikh society. The chief 
among: these was the ostablishment of the 
Khalsa, by which he bound hfs disciples into 
an army, and conferred upon each of them the 
name Stagh, or lion He freely admitted all 
castes to the ranks of his army ; and laboured 
more earnestly over their military than over 
their religious discipline. The nature of the 
changes which Govind Singh effected in the 
fraternity is best shown by the fact that the 
special followers of Nanak personally, sepa- 
rated themselves from him, and formed & cora- 
munity of their-own, rejecting the title of Stagh 
tn other words, they preferred the religious to 
the military idea, this Guru fought against 
the Muhammadans with determination; and 
was so incensed against them that he «msti- 
tuted « fine of 26 rupees for saluting a 
Muhammadan tomb, however saintly. To- 
wards the end of his Guru-ship an atlompt 
was made to raise this fine to 5,000 rupees; 
but if was ultimately fixed at 125 rupees 
(Fravels, &c., pp. 69 and 130.) The spirit 
of toleration so marked during the life of 
Nanak was clearly gone, and in yet later 
times this hostility gave birth fo the 
maxim that. “a true Sikb should always 
be engaged in war with the Muhamma- 
dans and slay them, fightiug therm face to 
face.” After a turbulent reign, Guru Govind 
Singh was treacheronsly slain by the dagger 
of 3 Pathan follower. He vefused to name a 
successor, telling his followers that after his 
death the Granth Sahib, or “the Lord the 
Book,” was to he their guide in every re- 
spect. (Sikhan de Raj di Vith 4, p. 79.) 

‘The foregoiug sketch of the relation of the 
Sikhs to the Muhaninadans is sufficient to 
show that the religion of Nanak began in 
Iarge-hearted tolerance; and that political 
causes operated te convert its adherents 
into a narrow-minded -sect. The Hindiirsm 
which Nanak had diseiplined, reasserted 
its superiority under his successors, and ulti- 
mately became predominant. While this 
change. was in progress the religions aspect 
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of the movement became gradually con- 
verted into a military and politieal propa- 
ganda, No contrast, indeed, could well be 
greater than that between the inoffeusive and 


we cannot help being painfully impressed with | 


the apparently undying feud which still sub- 
gists between the Sikhs and the Muham- 
inadans, it eeems perfectly clear that the 
intention of the Founder was to reconcile the 
differences between.those creeds; and that in 
this excellent work he attained a large mea- 
sure of success. His pious object was de- 
feated by. political causes, and by the war- 
like nature of the people of the Panjab The 
name ‘ Muhammadan,” in the various coun- 
tries in which it exists, is allowed to cover 
differences in religious belief quite as great 
ag those between the views of Nanak and those 
of Muhammad ; and in all probability would 
have done so in this instance also, but for the 
reasons pointed out. We cannot, however, 
concern oursélves. with probabilities; it is 
enough for the purposes of this article to 
have established the fact that Sikhism, in 
its_inception, was intimately agsociated with 
Muhammadanism; and that it was intended 
as a means of bridging the gulf which sépa- 
rated the Hindis from the believers in the 
Prophet. : 

There are five leading sects of. Sikhs, the 
names of which need only be mentioned. They 
are :— 


1. The Udasis, or those who are “ indif- 
ferent” to the world.” 

2. The Suthre, or the “ pure.” 

8, The Diwane, or “mad” saints. 

4, The Nirmale Sadhu, or “spotless 
saints.” 

‘5. The Akalis, or worshippers of the 
“Eternal One.” ~ 


[The foregoing able review of the connec- 
tion’ between Sikhism and the teachings of 
Islam has been contributed, specially for the 
present work, by Mr. Frederic Pincott, 
M.RB.A.S.] 


The authorities upon which this article is 
based are:—Dr. Trumpp’s 7rans/lation of the 
Adi Granth; the text of the -Adi Granth, 
India Office MS. No. 2484; the Janam-Sakhi 
of Guru Nanak in old Panjabi, Z. O. MS. 
No. 1728; the Janam-Patri of Guru Nanak, 
I. O. MS. No. 2885; Sikhan de Raj di. Vithi a 
(an Account of the Rule of the Sikhs, in Pan- 
jab?) ; Lhe.Travels of Guru Tegh-Bahadur and 
Guru, Gobind Singh, translated from the ori- 
ginal Gur-mukhi by Sirdar Atar Singh, Chief 
of Bhadaur; Jap-Ji Sahib, the Panjabi text 
with commentary in Urdi, by Sirdar Atar 
Singh; Sri Guru Charitra Prabhakar, .by 
Pandit Gyani Sant Singh; Sri Nanak Prakas, 
by Bhaji Santokh Singh; Sri Granth. Gur- 
Pratap Siraj Rasa, by Bhii Santokh Singh. 
[FaQiz, MURAMMADANISM. SUFI. } 
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chain,” 


hit, “A 
(1) The ling of succession in any 


SIN 


traced either to some religious 


religious order, ; 
or.to the four rightly 


leader of reputation, 


' directed Khalifahs, or to the Prophet him- 
' self. (2) An unbroken tradition. 

gentle-minded Nanak, and the warlike and | 
ambitious Gurus of later: times. But while . 
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SIMON PETER = Arabic Sham‘un 


(w9xe%). Not mentioned by name in 
the Qur'an, but al-Baizawi says he ia the 


Apostle who was sent to Antioch to suceour 
the two diseiples in prison (said to be John 
and Jude), and who is referred to in Sirah 
xxxvi. 13: “ And we strengthened.them with 
a third.” © 


SIMSAR (j++), pl. samasirah. 
A term used in Mahammanan law for agents 
or. brokers. 


SIN. Arabic zamb (+55), khati'ah 
(Sek), igm. (pit). Heb. pring asham, 
sary 4h’. Muhammadan doctors 


divide sin into two classes. Kabirah, “ great,” 
and saghirah, “little” sins. Kabirak sins are 
shose great sins of which, if a Musalman de 
aot repent, he will be sent to the purgatorial 
heli reserved for sinful Muslims, ‘whilst 
saghirah are those yenial sins which are in- 
berent in our fallen nature. 

Muhammadan writers are not agreed as to 
the exact number of kabirah sins, but they are 
generally held to be the following seven- 
teen :— 

1. Kuff, or intiaeuty. 

2, Constantly committing little sins. 

3. Despairing of God’s mercy. 

4, Considering oneself safe from the wrath 
vt God. 

5. False witness. 

6. Qazf, or falsely charging a. Muslim. 
with adultery. 

7.. Taking a faise oath. 

8. Magic. 

9. Drinking wine. 

10. Appropriation of the property of or- 
phans. 

11. Usury. 

12. Adultery. 

18. Unnatural crime. 

14. Theft. 

15. Murder. _ 

16. Fleeing in battle before the face of an 
jufidel enemy. 

17. Disobedience to parents. 


_ The following are sayings of Muhammad, 
as given in the Traditions, on the subject of 
sin (Mishkat, book i.. ch. ii.):— 

“He is not a believer who commits adul- 
tery, or steals, or drinks liquor, or plunders, 
or embezzles, when - entrusted with the 
plunder of the infidel. Beware! beware!” 

“The greatest sin is to'associate another 
with God, or to vex your father and mother, 
or te murder your own species. or to commit 
suicide, or to swear, or to lie.” 

“The greatest of sins before God is that | 
you call any other like unto the God who 
created you, or that you murder your child 
from an idea that it will eat your victuals, or 
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that you commit adultery with your neigh- 
bour’s wife.” 

“ Abstain ye from seven ruinous destructive 
things, namely, (1) associating anything with 
God; (2) magic; (3) killing anyone without 
Teason; (4) taking interest on money ;: (6) 
taking the property of ‘the orphan; (6) run- 
ning away on the day of battle; g and 
taxing an innocent woman with adultery.” 

“Do not associate anything with God, al- 
though they kill or burn you. Do not affront 
your parents, although they should order you 
to leave your wives, your children, and your 
property. Do not abandon the divine prayers, 
for he who.does so will not remain in the 
asylum of God. Never drink wine; for it is 
the root of all evil. Abstain from vice, for 
from it descends the anger of God.- Refrain 
from running away in batile, although ye be 
killed. When a. pestilence shall visit mar- 


kind, and yon are in the midst’ of it, remain 


there.’ Cherish ‘your children, and chastise 
them in order to teach them good behaviour, 
and instruct them in the fear of God.” 

It is related that a Jew once said to his 
friend, “ Take me to this Prophet.”. He said, 
“ Do not call him a prophet, for if he hears it 
he will be pleased.” And they came to the 
Prophet-and asked him about the nine (sic) 
wonders (#.e. Ten Commandments), which ap- 
peared (from the hands of Moses). He said, 
“Do not assaciate anything with God, no} 
steal, nor commit adultery, nor murder, nor 
take an inoffensive person before the king to 
be killed, nor practise. magic, nor take inte- 
rest, nor accuse an innocent woman of adul- 
tery, nor torn your backs on the field of 
battle; and it is proper. particularly for the 
Jews,not to work on Saturday.” The Jews 
Lisged the hands and feét of the Prophet, and 
said,<‘ We bear witness that you are a. Pro- 
phet.” He said, * What preyented you from 
being my disciples?” They replied, “ David 
called on God to perpetuate thé gift of pro- 
phecy in his family, and we fear the Jews wii) 
kiJ]_ns.if we become your followerr.” : 

SINAI. Arabie Saina’ (s.~), Heb. 
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ligne yg), also Luru Sinin (poten 39): 
Monat Sian ”; and at-Tur O31), “the 
Mount”; Chaldee “\Qt)° Zur. In’ Muslim 
commentaries, Jabalu Misa (sy? ke), 
“ the Mount of Moses.” 

It is referred to in the Qur’an as the moun- 
tain on which God gavo the tables of the Law 
(Sirah vii. 139), and as the place where God 
assembled the prophets and took a compact 
from them (Sirah iii. 75). In Sirah xcv. 2, 
Muhammad makes the Almighty swear ‘by 
Mount Sinai”; and in Sirah xxiii. 20, we are 
told that, “a tree growing out of Mount 
Sinai produces oil and a condiment for those 
who eat.” 

Ai-Baizawi (i ieischer’s ed., vol. i. p. 843), 
and the author of the M/ajma‘u’l-Bihar (p.57), 
both say that Moses received the tables of 
the Law on the mountain called Jabalu Zuhair 


(xt be) 
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SINGING. Arabic ghinw (24). 
Among Muslim theologians,‘singing ia gene- 
rally held to be unlawful, and the objection is 
founded on a tradition recorded by Jabir, who 
relates that Muhammad. said, * Singing and 
hearing songs causeth hypocrisy to grow in 
the heart, even. as rain causeth the corn to 
grow in the field.” (Mishkat, book xxii. 
ch, ix. pt. 3.) 

Shaikh ‘Abdu ’l-Haqq, i: 13 commentary, 
remarking on this tradition, says, it is not ‘a 
tradition of any authority, and adds, ‘The 
traditionists all agree that there is no Hadis 
of any authority forbidding the practice of 
singing ” (vol. iv. p, 68.) 

he Sufis, who engage in the service of 
song as an act of worship, say Muhammad 
ouly forbade songs of an objectionable cha+ 
racter. Still most divines of reputation re- 
gard the practice with disfavour. 


SIPARAH (ty). The Persian 
term for the thirty juz’, or divisions of the 
Qur'an... From s?, “thirty,” and parah, “a 
pertion.” 

' Phe Quzr‘an is said to have been thus divided 
to enable the pious Muslim to recite the whole 
of the Qir’an in the: month of Ramazan. 
Muhammadans generally quote the Qur’an by 
the Sinarah and not by the Surgh [our’an.] 


SIQAH (6%). .“ Worthy ot con- 
fidence.”. A term used in the study of the 
Hadis for a traditionist worthy of confidence, 


SIRAT (lye). Lit. “A road.” The 
word occurs in the Qur’an thirty-eight times, 
in nearly all of which it is used for the 


 Siratu ’l-Mastagim, or the “right way” of 


religion. In Muslim traditions and other 
writings it is more, commonly used for the 
bridge acrose the infernal fire, which is de- 
scribed as finer than a hair and sharper than 
a sword, and is beset on each side with briars 
and hooked thorns. The righteous will pass 
over it with the swiftness of the lightning, 
but thé wicked will soon miss their footing 
arid will fall into the fire of hell. (Mulla‘Ali 
Qari, p. 110.) 

.Mouhammad appears to have borrowed hig 
idea of the bridge from the Zoreastrian. system, 
according to which the spirits of the departed, 
both good ‘and bad, proceed along an ap- 
pointed path to the “ bridge of the gatherer ” 
(chinvat’ peretu). . This was a ngrrow road 
conducting to, Heaven or Paradise, over 
which thesouls of the pious alone could pass, 
whilst the wicked fell into the gulf below. 
(Rawlinson’s Seventh Oriental Dfonarchy, 
p. 636.) 

The Jews, also, beiievea in the bridge of 
hell; which is no broader than a thread, over- 
which idolaters must pass. (Médrash, Yalkut, 
Reubeni, sect. Gehinnom.) 


as-SIRATU ’L-MUSTAQIM (4,2! 
ioooeeel “The right way,” 7.e. the 
Muhammadan religion; eg. Quran, Sirah 
iil. 44; “Wear God and obey me; of a truth 
God is my Lord and your Lord: Therefore 
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worship Him. This is the ight woy” It 
ocours in about thirly other places. 


SIRIUS. Arabic ash-Shi'ra (s\). 
“The dog-star.”. The Almighty is called in 
the Qur‘an, Surab Ini: 50, Rabbu "sh-Shi‘ra. 
the © Lord of the Dog-star.” 

The Kamalan say that before the-time of 
Muhammad this star was worshipped by the 
Banii Khuza‘ah, hence the reference to it in 
the Qur'an. 


SITTING. Arabic julis. (cee). 
The traditionists are very particular in de- 
seribing the precise position in which Muham- 
mad used to sit. 

Ibn ‘Umar says: “I saw him sit with his 
knees up and the bottom of his feet on the 
ground, and his arms round his legs.” 

Jabir eae “TI saw him sitting reclining 
upon a pillow which was put under his 
arm,” 

Kailah says: “1 aaw him sitting in the 
mosque upon his buttocks, in the greatest 
hamility and lowlness.” 

Jabir says, again. “ The Prophet used, after 
he had said morning prayer, to sit with his 
feet drawn. under him, tintil sun-rise.” -(Mish- 
kat, book xxii. chu). 

Muhammadans. always sit on the ground 
in their places of public worship. In social 
gatherings, people of inferior position always 
sit lower than their superiors. 


SIX FOUNDATIONS OF FAITH. 
Al-Imén (y2%\), or “the Faith,” is 
defined as consisting of the six articles of 
belief :-— 

. Allah, God. 

. Al-Mal@ikah, the Angels. 

Al-Kuiub, the Books (of the Prophets). 
. Ar-Rusul, the Prophets. 

. Al Yaumu ’l-Akhir, the Last Day. 

. Al- Qadar, the Decrees of God. 


These Six Articles of Faith are entitled 
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Sifatv ’l-Iman, “the Atiributes of Faith,” or, 


Arkanu *I-Iman, “ the Pillars of Faith.” (atv- 
HAMMADANISM, | 


SIYAR (;~), pl. of sirah. Lit. 
“Going in any mannor or pace.” The record 
of a man’s actiens and exploits Stories of 
the ancients. * 

Kitabu ’s-Siyar is the title given to a his- 
tory of the establishment of: Islam, hence as- 
Siyur means an historical work on the life 
of Muhammad, or any of bis Companions, or 
of his successors, Wc. The earliest book of 
the kind written in Islam is that by Imam 
Muhammad ibn Ishaq, who died aw. 51. 
(Kashfu ’x Zunén Fliigel’s edition, vol. iii. 
p. 634.) 


SLANDER. [ezF.] 
SLAUGHTER OF ANIMALS. 


[Foop, ZABH. } 
SLAVERY. Arabic ‘Ubadiyah 
(82952), Heb TITMIAy ‘absdak. A slave. 
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Abd (S-£) (Surahii. 220), Heh. Fy sy-ebed: 


a A 
Mamlik (je) (Sirah xvi. 77); A female 
slave, amah (6«\) (Sirah ii. 220). The term 
generally usod in the Qur'an for slaves is 
wSilea\ She le ma malakat cimanukum, 
“that which your right hands possess.” 

-Mubammad found slavery an existing 
institution, beth amongst the Jews and the 
idolaters of Arabia, and therefore if 1s 
recognised although not established in the 
Quyr’an. 

I.—The Tracernc or THE QuR’aN on the 
subject of slavery is as follows: 

(1) Muslims are allowed to cohabit uath any 
of their female slaves. Sirah iv. 3: “ Then 
marry what seems good to you of women, 
by twos, or threes, or fours ; and if ye fear 
that ye cannot be equitable, then only one, 
or what your right hands possess.” Sarah iv. 
29: “« Take of what your right hands possess 
of young women.” Stirah xxxiii. 49: “0 
prophet! verily We make lawful for thee 
wives to whom thou hast given their hire 
(dowry), and what thy right hand possesses 
out of the booty God hath granted thee.” | 

(2) They are allowed to take possessvon of 
married women if they are staves. “Surah iv. 
28: “Unlawful for yeu are ... married 
women, save’ such as your right hands possess.” 
(On this verse al-Jakalan the commentators 
say: “that is, it is lawful for them to cohabit 
with those ewomen whom you have made 
captive, even though their husbands be alive 
in the Daru l-Harb.”) 

(3) Muslims are excused es strict rales 
of décorum in the presence of their female slaves, 
even as in- the presence of their wives. Strah 
sxiii, 5: “ Those who are strict in the rules 
of decorum, except for their wives, or what 
their right hands possess.” See also Sirah 
ixx. 29. ; 

(4) The helpless position of the slave as 
regards his master illustrates: the helpless 
position of the false gods of Arabia in. the 
presence of their Creator. Siirah xvi. 77: 
‘God has struck out a parable, an owned 
slave, able to do nothing, and one provided 
with a good provision, and one who expends 
therefrom in alms secretly and openly, shall 
they be held equal? Praise be to God, most. 
of them do not know!” See aiso Sirah 
xxx. 27. 

(5) Muslims shall exercise kindness towards 
their slaves: Stirah iv. 40: “Serve God and 
do not associate aught with Him, and show 
kindness to yoar parents and to kindred . . 
and to that which your right hands possess.” 

(6) When slaves can redeem themselves tt 
is the duty of Muslims: to grant the emarct- 
pation. Surah xxiv. 33: “ And such of those 
whom your right hands possess as crave a 
writing (7.e. a doeument of freedom), write 
it out for them if ye know any good im them, 
and give them of the wealth of God which 
He has given you. And do not compel your 
slave-girls to prostitation if they desire to 
keep continent.” 

From the tzacbing of the Qur'anabove quoted 
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it will be seen that all male and female slaves 
taken as plunder in war are the lawfal 
property of their master; that the master 
has power to take to himself any female 
slave, either married or single; that the 
position of a slave is as helpless as that of 
the stone idols of Arabia; but they should 


be treated with kindness, and be granted, 


their freedom when they are able to ask for 
and pay for it. 

Il.—From the Teacuine oF THE TRADI- 
TIONS, it appears that it was the custom of 
Muhammad either to put to death or take 
captive those of the ensmy who fell into his 
hands. If a captive embraced Islim on the 
field of battle he was a free man; but if be 
were made captive, and afterwards embraced 


Islam, the change of creed did not emanci- — 


pate him. ‘Atiyatu ‘l-Qurazi relates that. 
after: his battle with the Bani Quraizah, the 
Prophet ordered all those who were able to 
fight to he killed, and the women and children 
to be enslaved. 

Very special blessings are attached. to the 
emancipation of a slave. Abi Hnzairah 
relates that- Muhammad said, “ Whesoever 


frees a slave who is a Muslim, God will | 


redeem every member of his body, limb for 
limb, from hell fire.” Abt Zarr asked which 
slave was the best to emancipate, and the 
Prophet replied, “That which is of the 
highest price and most liked by his master.” 
An-Arab once asked the Prophet what act 
would take him to Paradise, and the Pro- 
phet said, “Free a slave, of assist one in 
redeeming a bond of slavery.” The following 
are some of the sayings of Muhammad re- 
garding the treatment of slaves: 

“Tt is well for a slave who. regularly 
worships God and discharges his master’s 
work properly.” 

“Whoever buys a slave and does not 
agree about his property, then no part of it 
is for the purchaser of the slave.” 

“When a slave of yours has money to 
redeem his bond, then you must not allow 
him to come into your presence afterwards.” 

“Behaving well to slaves is a means of 
prosperity, and behaving ill-to them is a 
cause of loss.” 

“When any one of you is about to beat 
his slave, and the slave asks pardon in the 
name of God, then withhold yourself from 
beating him:” 

“Tt is incumbent opon the master of 
slaves to find them in victuals and clothes, 
and not order them to do what they are not 
able to do.” 

“When a slave-girl has a child by her 
master she is free at his death.” 

«“ Whoever frees a slave, and the slave 
has property, itis for the. master, ‘anless 
the master shall have agreed that it was 
the slave's at the time of freeing him.” (See 
Mishkatu ’l-Masabih, Sahihu ’l-Bukhari. Sa- 
hitu Muslim.) 

TlI.—With regard to the ENSsLAvING OF 
Cartives, the author of the Hideyuh says': 

“The Imam, with respect to captives, has 
it in his choice to slay them, because the 
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Prophet pat captives to death, and also 
because slaying them terminates wicked- 
ness; or, if he choose, he may make them 
slaves, beeause by enslaving them the 
wickedness of them is remedied, and at 
the same time the Muslims reap an advan- 
tage; or, if he please, he may release them 
so as to rnake. them freemen and Zimmis, 
according to what is recorded of ‘Umar; 
but it is not lawful so to release the ido- 
laters of Arabia, or apostates. It is not 
lawful for the Imam to return the captives 
to their own country, as this would be 
strengthening the infidels against the Mus- 
lims. If captives become Muslims. let not 
the Imam put them to death, becanse the 
wickedness. of them is hereby remedied 
without slaying them; but yet he may law- 
fully make them slaves, after their conver- 
sion, because the reason for making them 
slaves (namely, their being secured within 
the Muslim territory) had existence previous 
to their embracing the faith, It is otherwise 
where infidels become Muslims before their 
capture, because then the reason for making 
them slaves did not exist previous to them 
conversion. It is not lawful to release mfidel 
captives in exchange for the release of 
Muslim captives from the infidels Accord- 
ing: to the two disciples, this is lawful (and 
such also is the opinion of ash-Shafi‘), be- 
cause this produces the emancipation of 
Mustims, which is preferable to slaying the 
infidels or making them slaves. The argn- 
ment of Lnuam Abii Hanifah is that such an 
exchange is an assistance to the infidels, 
because those captives will again return to 
fight the Muslims, which is a wickedness, 
and the prevention of this wickedness is 
preferable to effecting the release of the 
Muslims, since, as they remain in the bands 
of- the infidels, the injury only affects them, 
and:does not extend to the other Muslims, 
whereas the injury attending the release of 
infidel captives extends to the whole body of 
Muslims. An exchange for property (that 
is, releasing infidel prisoners in return for 
property) is also unlawful. as this is assisting 
the infidels, as was before observed, and the 
same is mentioned in the Mazhabu’l-Mashhair. 
In the Sairu ’/-Kabir xt is asserted that an 
exchange of prisoners for property may be 
made where the Muslims are -necessitons, 
because the Prophet released the captives 
taken at Badr for a ransom. If a captive 
becorne a Muslim in the hands of the 
Maslims, it is not lawful to release and send 
him back to the infidels in return for their 
releasing a Muslim who is a captive in their 
hands, because no advantage can result from 
the transaction. If, however, the ccnverted 
captive consent to it, and there be no appre- 
hension of his apostatizing, in this case the 
releasing of him in exchange for a Muslim 
captive is a matter of diseretion. It is not 
lawful to confer a favour upon captives by 
releasing them gratuitously, that is, without 
receiving anything in return, or their be- 
coming Zimmis, or being made slaves. Ash- 
Shafi says that showing favour to captives 
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‘in this way is lawful, because the Prophet 
showed favour in this way to some of the 
captives taken at the battle of Badr. -The 
arguments of the Hanafi doctors upon this 
point are two-fold: First, it is said in the 
Qur'an, ‘ Slay idolaters wherever ye find them’ ; 
secondly, the right’ of enslaving them is 
established by their being conquered and 
captured, and hence it is not lawful to annul 
that right without receiving some advantage 
in return, in the same manner as holds with 
respect to all plunder; and with respect to 
what ash-Sha@fi‘l relates that the Prophet 
showed. favour in this way to some of the 
captives taken at the battle of Badr, it is 
abrogated by the text of the Qur’an already 
quoted. (Hamilton’s Hidaydh, vol. ii. p, 160.) 

TV.—Suiave TRAFFIC is not only allowed 
but legislated for by Muhammadan law, and 
is clearly sanctioned by the example of the 
Prophet as given in the Traditions (see 
Sahihy Muslim, Kitabu ’l-Buyu‘, vol. i. p. 2). 
In the Law of Sale (see Raddu ’l-Muhtar. 
Hidayah, Hamilton’s ed., vol. ii. p. 458), 
slaves, male and female, are treated merely 
as-articles of merchandize. In chapters on 
sale, and option, and wills, the illustrations 
are generally given as regards slaves, and 
the same, or very similar, rules apply both 
to the sale of animals and bondsmen. 

The: following traditions (Mishkat, book 
xiii. chap. xx.) with reference to the avtion of 
the Prophet in this matter are notable :— 

“‘Imran ibn al-Husain said a man freed 
six slaves at his death, and he had no other 
property besides; and the Prophet called 
them, arid divided them. into three sections, 
and then cast lots; he thon ordered that two 
of them: shonld be freed, and he retained 
four in slavery, and spoke severely of the. 
man who had set them free.” : 

“ Jabir said we used to sell the mothers 
of children in the time of the Prophet, and 
of Abi Bakr; but ‘Umar forbade it in his 
time.” 

V.—The MaNUMISSION OF SLAVES is per- 

mitted by Muhammadan law under the fol- 
lowing forms : @) ay (‘Atg; I‘taq); (2) 
Kitdbah ; (8) Tadbir ; and (4) Istilad. 
1) ‘Atag, in its literal sense, means power, 
4 in law expresses the act of the owner of 
a slave (either male or female) giving im- 
mediate and unconditional freedom to. his 
slave. This act’ is lawful-when it proceeds 
from a person who is free, sane, adult, and 
the actual owner of the. slave in question, 
If such a person say to his slave, “ Thou art 
iree;” or * Thon art mu‘tag,” or.“.Thou art, 
consecrated to God,” or make use of any 
similar expression to his slave, the slave 
becomes <pso facto free, whether the owner 
really mean emancipation or not. 

(2) Kitaboh, literally “ writing,”  sig- 
niftes a bond of freedom granted to a slave 
(male or female), in return for money paid. 
It is founded 6n the teachitig of the Quian, 
Sarah xxiv, 33: “ And such of those as your 
right hands possess.as crave a writing, write 
it out for them if ye know any good in them,” 
which precept is held to be recommendatory, 
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although not injunctive. The ‘slave- thus 
ransomed is called mukatad, until the ransom 


is ‘fully paid. During the interval between 
the promise of freedom and the payment of 
the money the mukdatab enjoys a certain 
degree of freedom, tut is nevertheless placed 
under certain restrictions, “For #xample, 
although “he ig free to move from place. to 
place, he cannot marry, or bestow alms, or 
become . bail, or grant a. loan, or makes 


. pilgrimage, &c., without the permission of 


his master. 

(8) Todbir signifies literally, ~ arrange- 
ment, disposition, plan,” but in the language 
of the law it means a declaration of freedom 
made to a slave (male or female), to take effect 
after the master’s death. If the owner of a 
slave say, “ Thon art free at'my death,” or 
“Thou art a mudabbir,” or. words to that 
effect, the slave #an claim his freedom upon 
the decease of his master, and any children 
born to him in the interval are placed in the 
same position. . 

(4) Istilad, Lit. “the offspring’s, claim,” 
signifies a man having a child born to him 
of ,a.female slave, which he claims and 
acknowledges as his own, which acknow- 
ledgment becomes ipso facto the cause of 
the freedom of the female slave. The woman 
is then called ummu ’l-walad, “the mother of 
offspring,’ and stands in relation to her 
master as his wife, the child being also. free. 

(5). In. addition. to the above forms. of 
emancipation, it is also established that the 
manumission of slaves is the legal penalty 
or expiation (kaffarah) for certain sins, e.g. 
for breaking the fast of Ramazan the expi- 
ation is either the release of a slave or 
feeding seven’ poor persons; this expiation 
is also made for a.rash oath [oaTH], as also 
for the rash form of divorce known as zihar 
[zmmax]. (Sce Raddu ‘l-Muhtar, vol. ii. p. 
175; iii. p. 92; ii. p. 952.5 ; 

Vi-—Moprers Mus_~it Siavery. The slaves 
of the Arabs are mostly irum Abyssinia and 
negro countries; a few, chiefly in the homes 
of wealthy individuals, are from Georgia and 
Circassia. 

Mr. Lane says, in Egypt ‘‘ Abyssinian and 
white female slaves. are. kept by many men 
of the middle and higher classes, and often 
instead of wives,.as requiring less expense. 
and being more subservient, but they are 
generally indulged with the same luxuries 
as free ladies; their vanity is gtatified b 
costly dresses and ornaments, and they fenk 
high above free servants; a8 do also the male 
slaves. Those called Abyssinians appear to 
be a mixed race between negroés and whites, 
and from the territories of the Gallas. They 
are mostly kidnapped and Sold by their own 
countrymen. The negro female slaves, as 
few of them have considerable personal 
attractions (which is not the case with the 
Abyssinians, many of whom are very beau: 
tiful), are usually employed only in cooking 
and other menial offices, 

“The female slaves of tha higher classes 
are often instructed in plain needlework and 
embroidery, and “sometimes in music and 
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dancing. Formerly mary of them. pos- 
sessed sufficient: literary accomplishments to 
quote largely from esteemed poems, or even 
to compcse extemporary verses, which -they 
would often accompany with the lute. The 
condition of many concubine slaves is happy, 
and that of many quite the contrary, These, 
and all other slaves of either sex, are gene- 
rally treated with kindness, but at first they 
are usually importuned, and not unfrequently 
used with much harshness, to induce them 
to embrace the Muhammadan faith, which 
aliacst all of them do. Their services are 
sommonly light ; the usual office of the male 
white stave, who is called (memlook) mamliik, 
is that of a page, or a military guard. 

“ Kunuchs are employed as guardiaus of 
the women, but only in the. houses of men 


of high rank or of great wealth; on account’ 


of the. important office which they fill, they 
are generally treated in public with special 
consideration. I used to remark, in Cairo, 
that few persons saluted me with a more 
dignified and consequential air than these 
pitiable but self-conceited beings, 
them are Abyssinians or negroes. Indeed, 
the slaves in general take too much advan- 
tage of the countenance of their masters, 
especially when they belong to men in power.” 
(Arabian Nights, vol. i. p 55.) ; 

In Central Asia the great slave-trade is 
carried on with Kafiristan. The Kafirs, 
inasmuch as they enslave each other in war, 
sell their own countrymen. and countrywomen 
into slavery, and, when the slave market is 
dull, the Muhammadans residing on their 
borders make inroads upon the Kafirs and 
varry. them (especially the women who are 
very fair and pretty) into slavery. Some 
Kafir slaves have risen to eminence in Cabul, 
the late Sher Ali Khan’s commander-in-chief, 
Feramoz Khan, being a Kafir slave. 

In Hindistan British rule has abolished 
slavery, but it nevertheless exists.in noble 
families, where the slaves seem willingly to 
assent to their condition of bondage. 

Vii.—The TREATMENT oF SLAveEs.—It has 
been already shown that, both according to 
the teaching of the Qur’an and also according 
to-the injunctions ef Muhammad, as given in 
the Traditions, kindness to slaves is strictly 
enjoined ; aud it must be admitted that the 
treatment of slaves in Muhammadan countries 
contrasts favourably with that in America, 
when slavery existed as an institution under 
a Christian people. : 

Mr. Lane-(Arabian Nights, vol. i. p. 55), 
writing from: his personal cbservations . of 
slavery in Egypt, remarks :— j 

“The master is hound to afford bis slayes 
proper food and clothing, or to let them 
oie for their own support, ‘or to sell, give 
away, or liberate’ them. © It is, however, 
considered disgraceful for him to sell a slave 
who has been long in his possession; and it 
seldom happens that a master emancipates 
2 female slave without marrying her to some 
man able to support her, or otherwise pro- 
viding for her. 


“The Prophet stengly enjoined the duty -| 


Most: of. 
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‘Feed your slaves,’ 
said he, ‘ with food of that which ye eat, 
and clothe them with. such clothing as ye 
wear; and command them not to do -that 
which they are unable.’ These precepts are 
generally attended to, either entirely or in a 
degree.” 

« Some other sayings of the Prophei on this 
subject well deserve to be mentioned; as the 
following :— 

““«He who beats his slave without fault, 
or slaps him on the face, his atonement for 
shis is freeing him.’ 

s°¢ A man who behaves ill to his slave will 
not enter into Paradise,’ 

“*Whoever is the cause of separation 
between mother and child by selling or 
giving, God will separate him from his 
friends on the day of resurrection.’ 

“«¢ When a slave wishes well to his master, 
and worships God-well, for him are double 
rewards,’ 

“Tt is related of Othman (Usman), that he 
twisted the ear of a memlook belonging to him, 
on account of disobedience, and afterwards, 
repenting of it, ordered him to twist his ear 
in like manner ; but. he would not. Othman 
arged him, and the slave advanced and began 
to wring it by little and little. He said to 
him, ‘ Wring it hard, for I cannot endure the 
punishment of the Day.of Judgment [on ac- 
count of this act].’ The memlook answered, 
‘O my master, the day that thou fearest I 
also fear.’ 

‘Tt is related also of Zainu ’l-Abidin, that 
he had a memlook who seized a sheep and 
broke its. leg; and he said to him, ‘ Why 
didst thou this?’ He answered, ‘To pro- 
voke thee to anger.’ ‘And f,’ said he, ¢ will 
provoke to anger him who taught thee; and 
he is lis (7.e. the Devil): go, and be free, 
for the sake of God.’ 

“‘ Many similar anecdotes might be added; 
out the general assertions of travellers in the 
Kast are far more satisfactory. evidence in 
favour of the humane conduct of most Mus- 
lims to their slaves.” 

But although this testimony of Mr. Lane’s 
will be borne out with regard. to the. treat- 
ment of slayes in Islam in all parts of the 
Muhammadan world, the power which a 
Muslim possesses over the persons of his 
bondsman or bondsmaid is unlimited. For 
example, according to the Hiddayah (vol. iv. 
p. 282), “ A master is not slain for the murder 
of bis slave,” nor. ‘if one of two partners in 
a slave kill the slave is retaliation incurred.” 
In this the law of Muhammad departs from 
that of Moses. See Exodus xxi. 20: “ And 
if a man smite his servant, or his maid, with. 
a rod, and he die under his hand, he shall be 
surely punished.- (Heb. avenged.) Notwith- 
standing, if he continue a -day or two, he 
shall not be punished: for he is his money.” 

Slaves have no civil liberty, but are en- 
tirely under the authority of their owners, 
whatever may be the religion, sex, or age, of 
the latter; and can possess no property, 
unless by the owners permission. The 
owner is entire master, while he pleases, of 
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of kindness to slaves. 
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the person and goods of his slave; and of 
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the offspring of his female slave. which, if | 


begotten by him or presumed to be so, he 
may recognise as his own legitimate child, 
or not: the child, if recognised by him, enjoys 
the same privileges as the offspring of a free 
wife, aud if not recognised by him is his slave. 

He may give away or sell his slaves, 
excepting in some cases which have been 
mentioned, and may marry them to whom 
he will, but not separate them when married. 
A slave, however, according to most of the 
doctors, cannot have more than two wives 
at the same time. Unemancipated slaves, 
at the death of their master, become the 
property of his heirs; and when an emanci- 


pated slave dies, leaving no male descendants: 


or collateral relations, the former. master is 
the heir; or, if he be dead, his heirs inherit 
the slave’s property. As a slave enjoys less 
advantages than a free person, the law, in 
some cases, ordains that his punisoment for 
an offence shall be half of that to which the 
free is liable for the same offence, or even 
less than half: if it be a fine, or pecuniary 
compensation, it must be paid by the owner, 
to the amount, if necessary, of the value of 
the slave, or the slave must be given in 
corapensation. 

The owner, but not the part owner, may 
cohabit with any of his female slayes who 
is a Muhammadan, a Christian, or a Jewess, 
if he has not married her to another man; 
but not with two or more wiio are sisters, or 
who are related to each other in any of the 
degrees which would prevent their both 
being his wives at the same time if they 
were free: after having so lived with ono, 
he-must entirely relinquish such intercourse 
with her before he can do the same with 
another who is so related to her. He cannot 
Have intercourse with a pagan slave. <A 
Christian or Jow may have slaves, but not 
enjoy the privilege above mentioned with one 
who is a Muhammadan. The master must 
wail a certain period (generally from a month 
te: three months) after the acquisition of a 
female slave before he can have such inter- 
course with her, If he find any fault in her 
within threé days, he is usually allowed to 
return her. 

When a man, from being the. husband, 
becomes the master of a slave, the marriage 
is dissolved, and he cannot continue to live 
with her but as hor master, enjoying, how- 
ever, all a master’s privileges; unless bo 
emancipates her, in which case he may again 
take her as his wife, with ber consent. In 
like manner, when a woman, from being the 
wife, becomes the possessor of a. slave, the 
marriage is dissolved, and cannot be renewed 
unless she emancipates him, and he consents 
to the reunion. 

There is absolutely no limit to the number 
of sluvo-girls with whom a Mnuhammadan 
may. cohabit, and it is the consecration of 
this illimitable indulgence which so popu- 
lgxizes the Muhammadan religion amongst 
uncivilized nations, and so popularizes slavery 
in the Muslim religion. 


| 
| 
| 
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In the Akhlag-i-Jilafi, which is the popular 
work upon practical philosophy amongst 
tbe Muhammadans, it ig said that “for 
seryice a slave is preferable to a freeman, 
inasmuch as he must be more disposed to 
submit, obey and adopt his patron’s habits 
and_pursaits.” : 
- Some Muslim writers of the present day 
(Syed Ameer Ali’s Life of Mohammed, p. 257) 
contend that Muhammad looked upon the 
custom as temporary in its nature, and 
held that its extinction was sure to be 
achieved by the progress of ideas and 
change of circumstances; but the slavery 
of Islam is interwoven with the Law of 
marriage, the Law of sale, and the Law of 
inheritance, of the system, and its abolition 
would strike at the very foundations of the 
code of Mnhammadanism. 

Slavery is in complete harmony with the 
spirit of Islam, while it is abhorrent to that 
of Christianity. That Muhammad amelio- 
rated the condition of the slave, as it existed 
under the heathen laws of Arabia, we cannot 
doubt; but it is equally certain that the 
Arabian legislator intended it to be a per- 
petual institution. 

Although slavery has existed side by side 
with Christianity, it is undoubtedly contrary 
to -the spirit of the teaching of our divine 
Lord; who has given to the world the grand 
doctrine of universal brotherbood. 

Mr. Lecky believes (Huropean Morals, 
vol. ii, p. 70) that it was the spirit of 
Christianity which brought abont the aboli- 
tion of slavery in Europe. He says, The 
services of Christianity were of three kinds. 
It supplied a new order of relations, in 
which the distinction of classes was un- 
known, It imparted a moral dignity to the 
servile classes. It gave an unexampled 
impetus to thé movement of enfranchise- 
ment.” ; 


SLEEPING. Arabic naum (@s'). 


Heb. p99 nim. It is usual for Mus- 
lims to sleep with the head in the direction of 
Makkah. 

Abi Zarr relates that on one occasion he 
was sleeping on his belly, and the Prophet 
saw him. and, kieking him, said, “O Jundub! 
this way of sleeping is the way the devils 
sleep! ” 

_Abbab says he saw the Prophet sleeping on 
his back, with one leg lying over the other. 
but Jabir says the Prophet forbade that way 
af i (Mishkat, book xii.-ch. v. 
pt. 1) 


SNEEZING. Arabic ‘ufds ( yalke), 
According to the Muhammadan religion; it is 
a sacred duty to ‘reply to a sneeze. For 
example, if a person sneeze and say imme- 
diately afterwards, “ God be praised” (al- 
hamdu li--ah; a3 doast), it is incumbent upon 
at least one of the party to exclaim, “God 
have mercy on you” ( Yarhamu-ka lah. whe, 
aut). This custom of replying to a sneeze 
existed amongst the Jews, whose sneezing 
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formula was “ Tobim khayim!” de: “Good 
life.” 

‘here are interesting chapters on saluting 
after smeezing in Tylor’s. Priniitve Culture, 
ros Isaac U'Isracli’s Curiosities of Litera- 
Ure, 

Replying to a sneeze 
duties called Farz Kafa’i. 
ch, i. pt. 1.) 

Abii Hurairah relates that Muhammad 
said, ‘Verily God loves sneezing and hates 
yawning,” (Mishkat, book xxii. ch, vi.) - 


SODOM. Arabic Sadum (4). 
Heb. piqp Sedim. .“The City. of 


Lot.” The Qdmiis says it is more correctly 
Zazum. The city is not mentioned by name 
in the Qur’an, but it is admitted to be one 
of the ‘foyerturned cities” referred to in 
Stahs ix. 71; lxix.9, Amongst Muhamma- 
dans, this city is associated with sudomy, 
or unnatural crime, called in Arabic hwata 

Peederastia, is held to be forbidden by Mus 
lim law, and the reader will find a diseus- 
sion on the subject in Hamilton's Aidaysh, 
vol. ii, p. 26. The prevalence of this vice 
amongst Muhammadans is but too weil 


is amongst the 
(Mishkat, book v. 


known. (See Vambery’s Sketches of Central 
Asia, p. 192.3 

SOLOMON. — Arabic Sulaiman 
(gledw). Heb. ppsbyi  Shelomch. 


Both according.to the Qur’an and the Muham- 
madan commentators, Solomon was cele- 
brated for his skill and wisdom. The fol- 
lowing is the account given of him in the 
Qur’an, with the commentators’ remarks ix 
ttalics,’as given in Mr, Lane’s Selections 
from the Kur'dn (2nd ed. by Mr. Stanley 
Lane-Foole) :— 

“And We subjected unto Solomon the wind, 
blowing strongly, and being light at his desire, 
which ran at his command to the land that 
We blessed (namely Syria) ; and We knew all 
things (knowing that what We gave him would 
stimulate him to be submissive to his Lord). 
And We subjected, of the devils, those who 
should dive for him in the sea and bring 
forth from it jewels fer him, and do other 
work besides that; that is, building, and. 
performing other services; and We watched 
over them, that they might not spot! what they 
executed ; for. they used, when they had finished 
wu work before night, to spoil tt, if they were 
not employed in something else.” (Sirah xxi. 
81, 82.) 

“We gave unto David Solomon his son. 
How excellent a servant was he! For he 
was one who earnestly turned himself unto 
God, glorifying and praising Him at all times. 
Remember when, in the latter part of the 
day, after the commencement of the declining 
of the sun, the mares standing on three teet 
and touching the ground with the edge of the 
fourth foot, swift in the course, were dis- 
played before him, ‘They were a thousand 
mares, which were displayed before him after 
he had performed the nvon-prayers, on the 
occasion of iis desiring to make use of them 
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on.a holy war; and when nine- hundred of 
them had been displayed, the sun set, and he 
had not performed the afternoon prayers. So 
he was grieved, and he said, Verily I have 
preferred the love of earthly goods above 
the remembrance of my Lord,’(that és, the 
performance of the afternoon prayers,) so that 
the sun is concealed by the veil. Bring them 
(namely the horses) back unto we, Therefore 
they brought them hack. And he began to 
sever with his sword the legs and the necks, 
slaughtering them, and cutting off their legs, 
as @ sacrifice unto God, and gave their flesh 
in alms; and God. gave him in compensation 
what was better than they were and swtfter, 
namely the wind, which travelled by his com- 

mand whi thersoever he desired. And We tried 

Solomon by depriving him of his kingdom. 

This was because he married a woman of whom 
he became enamoured, and she used to worship 
an tdol in his palace without his knowledge. 
His dominion was in his signet ; and he pulled 
tt off once and deposited tt with his wife, who 
was named El-Emeeneh (Aminah) ; and a jinnee 
came unto her in the form of Solomon, and took 
it from her. And We placed upon his throne 
a counterfeit body: namely that jinnee, who 

was Sakhr (Sakhr), or another. He sat upon 
the throne of Solomon, and the birds and other 
creatures surrounded him; and Solomon went 
forth, with a changed appearance, and saw him 
upon his throne, and said. unto the people, I am 

Solomon :-—-but they denied him. Then he re- 
turned unto his kingdom, after some days, 
having obtained the signet and put it on, and 
seated himself upon his throne. He said, O 
my Lord, .forgive me, and give me a do- 
minion that may not be to anyone alter me 
or beside me); for Thou act the Liberal 

iver. Sa We subjected unto him the wind, 
which rau gently at his eommand whither- 
soever he desired; and the devils also, every 
builder of wonderful structures, and diver that 
brought up pearls from the sea, and others 

bound in chains which connected their hands te 
their necks. And We satd unto him, This is 
Our gift, and bestow thou thereof upon whom- 
soever thon wilt, or refrain from bestowiny, 
without rendering an account. And verily 
for him was ordained a high rank with Us, 
and an excellent retreat. (Sirah xxxviii 
29-39.) 

“We bestowed on David and Solomon 
knowledge in judyiny men and in the language 
of the birds and other matters ; and they said, 

raise be to God who hath made us to excel 
many of His believing servants, by the gift of 
prophecy and by the subjection of the jinn and 
mankind and the devils. And Solomon in- 
herited from David the gift of prophecy and 
knowledge; and he said, O men, we have 
been taught the language of the birds, and 
have had bestowed on us of everything 
wherewith prophets and kings are gifted. 
Verily this is manifest excellence. And his 
armies of: jinn and men and- birds were 
gathered together unto Solomon, and they 
were led on in order, until, when they came 
unto the valley of ants, (which was at Et- 
Tai f [at-Ta@if }. oc in Syrta, the ants whereof 
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were small or great), an ant (the queen of the 
ants), having seen the troops of Solomon, said, 
O ants, enter your habitations, lest Solomon 
and his troops crush you violently, while they 
perceive mot. And Solomon smiled, after- 
wards laughing at her saying, which he heard 
From the distance of three miles, the wind con- 
veying it to him; so he withheld his forces 
when he came in sight of their valley, until the 
ants had entered their dwellings : and his troops 
were on horses und on foot in this expedition. 
And he said, O my Lord, inspire me to be 
thankful for Thy favour which Thou hast 
bestowed upon me and upon my parents, and 
to do righteousness which Thou shalt up- 
prove, and admit me, in Thy mercy, among 
Thy servants, the righteous, the prophets and 
the saints. 

‘And he examined the birds, that he might 
see the lap-wing, that saw the water beneath 
the earth, and directed to it by pecking the 
earth, whereupon the devils used to draw it 
forth when Solomon wanted it to perform the 
ablution for prayer; but he saw tt not: and 
ho said, Wherefore do I not see the lap- 
wing? Is it one of the absent? And when 
ne was certain of the case he said, I will 
assuredly punish it with a severe punish- 
ment, by plucking out tts feathers and its tail 
and casting it in the sun so that zt shall not be 
able to guard against excessive thirst; or I 
will slaughter it; or it shall bring me a 
manifest convincing proof showing its excuse. 
And it tarried not long before it presented 
itself unto Solomon submissively, and raised its 
head and relaxed its tail and iis wings: so he 
JSorgave tt; and he asked it what it had met 
with during its absence; and it said, I have 
become acquainted with that wherewith thou 
hast not become acquainted, and I have come 
unto thee from Seba (a tribe of El- Yemen) 
with a sure piece of news. I found a woman 
reigning over them, named Bilkees (Bilgis), 
and she hath been gifted with everything 
that princes require, and hath a magnificent 
throne. (Its length was eighty cubits, and its 
breadth, forty cubits; and its height, thirty 
cubits: wt was composed of gold and silver 
set with fine pearls and with rubies and 
chrysolites; and its legs were of rubies and 
chrysolites and emeralds: upon it were closed 
seven doors: to each chamber through which one 
passed to zt was a closed door.). I found her 
and her people worshipping the sun instead 
of God, and the devil hath made their works 


to seem comely unto them, so that he hath ° 


hindered them from the right way, wherefore 
they are not rightly directed to the worship 
of God, who produceth what is hidden (namely, 
the rain and iy aa os in the heavens and 
the earth, and kuoweth what they {that is, 
mankind and others] conceal in their hearts, 
and what they reveal with their tongues. 
God: there is no deity but He, the Lord of 
the magnificent throne, between which and the 
throne of Bilkees ts a vast difference. 

* Solomon said to the lapwing, We will see 
whether thou hast spoken truth or whether 
thou art of the liars. Ther the laupiwing 
guided them to the water. and it wus drawn 
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forth by the devils; and they quenched their 
thirst and performed the ablution and prayed. 
Then Solomon wrote a letter, the form whereof 
was this:—From the servant of God, Solomon 
the son of David, to Bilkees the queen of Seba. 
In the name of God, the Compassionate, the 
Merciful, Peace be on whomsoever followeth 
the right direction. After this salutation, 1 
say, Act ye not proudly towards me; but come 
unto me submitting. He then sealed it with 
musk, and stamped it with his signet, and said 
unto the lapwing, Go with this my letter and 
throw it down unto them (namely Bilkees and 
her people): then turn away from them, but 
stay near them, and see what reply they will 
return. So the lapwing took it, and came 
unto her, and around her were her forces ; and 
he threw it down inio her lap ; and when she 
saw it, she trembled with fear. Then she con- 
sidered what was init, and she said unto the 
nobles of her people, O nobles, an honourable 
(sealed) letter hath been thrown down unto 
me. It is from Solomon; and it is this :— 
In the uname of God, the Compassionate, the 
Merciful. Act ye not proudly towards me: 
but come unto me submitting.—She said, O 
nobles, advise me in mine affair. I will not 
decide upon a thing unless ye bear me wit- 
ness.—They replied, We are endowed with 
strength and endowed with great valour; but 
the command belongeth to thee; therefore 
see what thou wilt command us to do, and 
we will obey thee. She said, Verily kings, 
when they enter a city,.waste it, and render 
the mighty of its inhabitants abject; and 
thus will they do who have sent the letter. 
But I will send unto them with a gift, and I 
will see with what the messengers will 
return, whether the gift will be accepted, or 
whether it will be rejected. If he be merely a 
king, he will accept it ; and if he be a prophet, 
he will not accept it. And she sent male and 
JSemale servants, a thousand in equal numbers, 
five hundred of each sex, and five hundred 
bricks of gold, and a crown set with jewels, 
and musk and ambergris and other things, by a 
messenger with a letter. And the lapwing 
hastened unto Solomon, to tell him the news ; 
on hearing which, he commanded that bricks of 
gold and silver should be cast, and that a 
horse-course should be extended to the length of 
nine leagues from the place where he was, and 
that they should build around it a wall with 
battlements, of gold and silver, and that the 
handsomest of the beasts of the land and of the 
sea should be brought with the sans of. the 
Jinn on the right, side of the horse-course -and 
on its left. 

“And when the messenger came with the 
gift, and with him his attendants, unto Solo- 
mon, he (Solomon) said, Do ye aid me with 
wealth? But what God hath given me 
(namely, the gift of prophecy and the kingdom) 
is better than what He hath given you, of 
worldly goods; yet ye rejoice in your gift, 
because ye glory in the showy things of this 
world. Return unto them with the gift that 
thou hast brought; for we will surely come 
unto them with forces with which they have 
not power to contend, and we will surely 
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drive them out from it, (that is, from their 
country, Seba, which was named after the 


Sather of their tribe.) anject and contemptible, - 


if they come not unto us submitteny, And when 
the messenger returned unto her with the gift, 
she placed her throne within seven doors, within 


her palace, and her palace was within seven 


palaces; and' she closed the doors, and set 
guards to them, and prepared to go unto Solo- 
mon, that she might sce what he would command 
her to do. She departed with twelve thousand 
kings, each king having with him many thou- 
sands, and proceeded until she came as near to 
him as a league’s distunce; when he knew of 
her approach, he said, O nobles, which of you 
will bring unto me her throne’ before thev 
come unto me submitting? An ’efreet (‘[/rit) 
of the jinn, answered, I will bring’ it unto thee 
before thou shalt arise from thy place wherein 
thou stttest to judge from morning until mid- 
day ; for Lam able to do it, and trustworthy 
with respect to the jewels that it compriseth 
and other matters. Solomon sazd, Ll desire it 
more speedily. And thereupon he with whom 
was knowledge of the revealed scripture 
(namely his Wezeer, Asaf the son of Barkhiya, 
who was a just person, acyuainted with the 
most great. nume of C'od, which ensured an 
answer to him who invoked thereby) said, I 
will bring it unto thee before thy glance can 
be withdrawn from any object. Andhe said 
unto him, Look at the sky. So he looked at tt ; 
then he withdrew his glance, and found it 
placed before him: for during his look towards 
the sky, Asaf prayed, by the most great name, 
that God would bring it; and it so happened, 
the throne passing under the ground until it 
came up before the throne of Solomon. And 
when he saw it firmly placed before him, he 
said, This is the favour of my Lord, that 
He may try me, whether i shail be thankful 
or whether I shall be unthankful. And he 
who is thankfu] is thankful for the sake o, 
his own soul, which will have the reward 
of his. thankfulness; and as to him who is 
ungrateful, my Lord is independent and 
bountiful. 

“Then Solomon said, Alter ye. her throne 
so that it may not be known by her, that 
we may see whether she be rightly directed 
to the knowledge thereof, or whether she be 
of those who are not rightly directed to the 
knowledge of that which is altered. He desired 
thereby to try her intelligence. So they altered 
it, by adding to it, or taking from wt, or in 
some other manner. And when she came, it 
was said unto her, Is thy throne like this? 
She answered, As though it were the same. 
(She answered them ambiguously like as ae 
had questioned her ambiguously, not saying, 8 
this thy throne?—and had they so said, she 
had answered, Yes.) .and when Solomon saw 
her knowledge, he said, And we have had 
knowledge bestowed on us before her, and 
have been Muslims. But what she wor- 
shipped instead of God hindered her jrom 
worshipping Him; for: she was of an unbe- 
lieving people. It was said unto her also, 
Enter the palace. (Jt had a ftoor of white, 
transparent glass, beneath which was running 
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water, wherein were fish. Svlomon had made 
it on tts being said unto him that her legs and 
Seet were hairy, like the legs of an ass. And 
when she saw it, sho imagined it to be a 
great water, and she uncovered her legs, 
that she might wade. through it ; and Solomon 
was on his throne at the upper end of the 
palace, and he saw that her legs and her feet 
were ‘handsome. He said unto her, Verily it 
is a palace evenly spread with glass. And 
he invited her to embrace El-Islén, where- 
upon she said, O my Lord, verily I have 
acted unjustly towards mine own soul, by 
worshipping another than Thee, and I resign 
myself, with Solomon, unto God, the Lord of 
the worlds. And he desired to marry her; 
‘but he dishked the hair upon her tegs; so the 
devils made for him the depilatory of quick- 
lime, wherewtth she removed the hair, and he 
married her ; and he loved her, and confirmed 
| her in her kingdom. He used to visit her every 
month once, and to remain with her three days.; 
und her reign expired on the expiration of the 
reign of Solomon. It is related that he begun 
to reign when he was thirteen years of age, and 
died at the age of three and fifty years. Extolled 
be the perfection of Him to the duration of 
whose dominion there. is no end!” (Sirah 
xxvii. 15-45.) 

We subjected unto Solomon the wind, 
which travelled in the morning (unto the 
period when the sun began to decline) the 
distance of a month’s journey, and in the 
evening from the commencement of the declining 
of the sun into its setting) a month’s journey. 
And We made the fountain of molten brass 
to flow for him three days with their nights tn 
every month, as water floweth ; and the people 
ote until the day of its flowing, with that 
which had been given unto Solomon. And of 
the jinn were these who worked in his 
presence, by the will of his Lord; and such 
of them as swerved from obedience to Our 
command We will cause to taste of the 
punishment of hell zm the worid to come (or, 
as it 7s said by some, We cause to taste of tis 
punishment in the present world, an angel 
beating them with a scourge from hell. the 
stripe of which burneth them). They made 
for him whatever be pleased, of lofty halls 
(with steps whereby to ascend to them), and 
images (for they were not forbidden by hts 
law), and large dishes, like great tanks for 
watering camels, around each of which as- 
sembled a thousand men, eating from it, and 
cooking-pots standing firmly on thexr legs, cut 
out from the mountains in El- Yemen, and to 
which they ascended by ladders. And We said, 
Work, O family of David, zn the service of 
God, with thanksgiving unto Him for what 
He hath given you:—but few of My servants 
are the thankfal. And when We decreed 
that he (namely Solomon) should die, and he 
died, and remained standing, and leaning upon 
his staff for a year, dead, the jinn meanwhile 
performing those difficult works as they were 
accustomed to do, not knowing of his death, 
until the worm aie his staff, whereupon he fell 
down, nothing showed them his death. but 
| the eating reptile (the worm) that ate his 
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staff. And when he fell down, the jinn 
plainly perceived that if they had known 
things unseen (of which things was the death 
of Solomon), they had not continued’ in the 
Ignominious affliction (that ts. in their diffi- 
cult works), imagininy that he was alive, 
inconsistently with their opinion that they 
knew things unseen. And that the period was 
a year was known by caleulating what the worm 
had eaten of his staff since his death in each 
day and night or other space of time.” (Surah 
xxxiy. 11-14.) 

Mr. Sale, quoting from the commentators 
al-Jalalan and al-Baizawi, has the following 
remarks on the foregoing account of Solo- 
mon ;— 

“Some say the spirits made him (Solomon) 
two lions, which were placed at the foot of 
his throne; and two eagles, which were set 
above it; and that when he mounted it, the 
lions stretched out their paws; and when he 
sat. dqwn, the eagles shaded him with their 
wings; and that he had a carpet of green 
silk, on which his throne was placed, being 
of a prodigious length and breadth, and suf- 
ficient ‘for all his forces to stand on, the men 
placing themselves on his right hand, and 
the. spirits [or jinn} on his left: and that 
when all were in order, the wind st his com- 
mand took up the carpet and transported it 
with all that were upon it wherever he 
pleased; the army of birds at the same time 
flying over their heads and forming a kind 
of Ganopy to shade them from the sun. Tho 
commentators tell us thet David, having 
laid the foundations of the Temple of Jeru- 
salem, which was to be in lieu of the taber- 
nacle of Moses, when he died, left it to be 
finished by his son Solomon, who employed 
the genii in the work; that Solomon, before 
the edifice was quite completed, perceiving 
his end. drew nigh, begged of God that his 
death might be concealed from the genii till 
they had entirely finished it; that God there- 
fore so ordered it that Solomon died as he 
stood at his prayers, leaning on his staff, 
which supported the body in that posture a 
full yoar; and the genii, supposing him to be 
alive, continued their work during that term, 
at the expiration whereof, the temple being 
pertectly completed, a worm, which had 
gotten into the staff, ate it through, and the 
corpse fell to the ground and discovered: the 
king’s death, That after the space of forty 
days, which was the time the image had been 
worshipped in his house, the devil flew away, 
and threw the signet into the sea: the signet 
wag immediately swallowed by a fish, which 
being taken and given to Solomon, -he found 
the ring in its belly, and, having by this 
meaus recoyered the kingdom, took Sakhr, 
and, tying a great stone to his neck, threw 
him into the Lake of Tiberias. . The Arab 
historians tell us that Solomon, haying 
finished the Temple of Jerusalem, went in 
pilgrimage to Makkah, where having stayed 
as long as he pleased, he proceeded towards 
al-Yaman; and leaving Makkah in the morn- 
ing he arrived by noon at San‘a’, and being 
extremely delighted with the country rested 
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there; but wanting water’ to make the 
ablution, he looked among the birds for the 
lapwing which found it for him. Some say 
that Bilqis, to try whether Solomon was a 
prophet or not, drest the boys like girls and 
the girls like boys, and sent him in a casket 
a pearl not drilled and an onyx drilled with a 
crooked hole; and that Solomon distinguished 
the boys from the girls by the different 
manner of their taking water, and ordered 
one worm to bore the pearl, and another t9 
pass a thread throngh the onyx.” 


SON. Arabic ibn (gil), pl. bana ; 
Heb. 1a bén; walad (35), pl. aulid ; 
Heb. aby wilad. The evidence 


bce i 
of a son in favour of his parents in a court of 
law is not admissible. A son cannot be the 
slave of his father. A father can slay his 
son without punishment being inflicted upon 
him for the murder. 

According to the law of inheritance of both 
Sunni and Shi‘ah, when thero are several sons 
they divide the property of their deceased 
father equally, the eldest son being according 
to Shi‘ah law, entitled to také possession of 
his father’s sabre, Qur'an, signet-ring, and 
robes of honour. (Personal Law, by Syed 
Ameer Ali, p. 74.) 

For the Muslim doctrine regarding the 
son-ship of Obrist, refer to article JEsuS 
CHRISI, 


SORCERY. [maere.} 


SOUL. There are two words used 
in the Qur’an for tho soul of man, rah (yy), 


Heb. PIT ruakk, and nafs (U%), whos 


nephesh ; e.g. :— 

Sarah xvii. 67: “ They will ask thee of the 
spirit (rvh). Say, the spirit proceedeth at 
my Lord’s command, but of knowledge only 4 
little to you is given.” 

Stirah tii. 24: “Each soul (nafs) shall be 
paid what it has earned.” 

Muslim theologians do not distinguish be- 
tween the ruk and nafs, but the philosophers 
do. Na/fs seems to answer the Greek Lixg, 
“gonl or life,” human beings being distin- 
guished as un-nafsu 'n-natigah, “the soul 
which speaks”; animals as an-nafsu ‘l-hai- 
waniyah, “the animal life”; and vegetables 
as an-nafsu ‘n-nabatiyah ; whilst ruh ex- 
presses the Greek awvevpo, “ spirit.” Man 
thus forming a tripartite nature ‘of 
Jism, “ body”; (ats nafs, “soul”; and ty) 
ruh, “spirit”; an idea which does not find 
expression in the Qur'an, but which is ex- 
pressed in the New Testament, I. Thess. v. 
23: “ And I pray God your whole spirit and 
soul, and body be preserved blameless until 
the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.”- This 
tripartite nature of man is used. by Dr. 
Pfander, and other controversialists, as an 
illustration of the Trinity in Unity. {sptzrr.] 


SPEAKING. | conversation. ] 


SPIDER 


SPIDER, The. Arabic al-‘Ankabit 
(Sal). The title of the xxrxth 
Sirah of the Qur'in, in the 40th verse of 
which is given the parable of the spider: 
“The likeness for those who take to them- 
selves guardians instead of God is the like- 
ness of the spider who buildeth her a house: 
But. verily, frailest of all houses surely is the 
eee of the spider. Did they but know 

gf? 


SPIRIT. Arabic (ty). The word 
rth (pl. arwah), translated “ spirit,” is the 
Arabic form corresponding to the Hebrew 
IDA rvakh. 
the Qur'an :— 

|, Strata ‘1-Baqarah (ii.), 61: “We 
strengthened him (Jesus) by the Holy Spirit 
(Rihu *l- Quilus).” 

2. Stiratu ’l-Baqarah' (ii.), 254: “We 
strengthened him (Jesus) by the Holy Spirit 
(Rihu ’l-Qudus).” 

3. Suratu ’n-Nisa@’ (iv.), 169: “The Masih, 
Jesus, son of Mary, is only an apostle of God, 
and His Word which He conveyed into Mary 
and a Spirit (proceeding) from Himself 
(Ritkun min-hu).” 

4. Strata ’l-Mai’dah (v.), 109: “When I 
strengthened thee (Jesus) with the Holy 
Spirit (Rihu ‘l- Qudus).” 

5. Stratu ’n-Nahl (xvi.), 2: “ Ho will cause 
the angels to descend with the spirit (Rik) 
on whom He pleaseth among his servants, 
bidding them warn that there be no God but 
me. 

: 6, Strata ’n-Nahl (xvi.), 104: “The Holy 
Spirit (Ruhu "Qutus hath brought it. (the 
Qur’an) down-with truth from thy Lord.” 

7. Suratu ‘1-Mitraj (xvii.), 87: “They will 
ask thee of the spirit. Say: The spirit (ar- 
Riuh) proceedeth at my Lord’s command, but 
of knowledge only a little to you is given.” 

8. Stratu ’sh-Shu‘ara’ (xxvi.), 193: “ The 
faithful Spirit (a7-Ruhu l-Amin) hath come 
down with it (the Qur’an).” 

9. Saratu ’l-Mo’min (x1.), 15: ‘He sendeth 
forth the Spirit (ar-Ruh) at His own behest 
on whomsoever of His servants He pleaseth.” 

10. Saratu ‘l-Mujadilab (Iviii.), 23: ‘On 
the hearts of these (the faithful) hath God 
graven the Faith, and with a spirit (pro- 
ceeding from Himself (Rithun min-hu) hetb 
He strengthened them.” 

11. Strata ’l-Ma‘arij (xx.), 4: “ Phe angels 
and the Spirit (ar-Ruh) ascend to Him in a 
day, whose length is fifty thousand years.” 

12. Siratu ‘I-Qadr (xevii.), 4: “Therein 
descend the angels: and the Spirit (ar-Ruh} 
by permission of their Lord for every 
matter.’ 

13. Saratw ’sh-Shira (xlii.),. 52: “ Thus 
have we sent the. Spirit (ar- Ruh) to thee 
with a revelation, by our command.’ 

14, Siratu Maryam (xix.), 17: “And we 
sent our spirit (Ruha-na) to her, Mary, and 
he took before her the form of a perfect man.” 

15. Saratu ‘l-Ambiy&’ (xxi.), 91: “Into 
whom (Mary) we breathed. of our Spirit 
(ain Ruhi-na),” 


It occurs nineteen times in 


| 
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16. Stratu ’t-Tahrim (Ixvi.), 12: “Into 
whose womb (7.e. Mary’s) we breathed of our 
Spirit (in Ruht-nd).” 

17. Suratu ’s-Sajdah (xxxii.), 8: “And 
breathed of His Spirit (min Ruhi-hi) into 
him (Adam).” 

18. Stiratu ’l-Hijr (xv.), 29: “And when I 
shall have finished him (Adam) and breathed 


of my Spirlt (min Ruahi) into him.” 


19, Siiratu Sad (xxxviii.), 72: “ And when 


| I have formed him (Adam) and - breathed of 


my Spirit (min-Ruhi) into him.” 

Of the above quotations, all Muslim com- 
mentators are agreed in applying Nos. 1, 2, 
4, 5, 6, 8, 11, 12, 14, to the angel Gabriel; 
Nos. 3, 15, 16, are said to be Jesus, the Ruhu 
Uah, or “Spirit of God”; Nos. 17, 18, 19, 
the Ruh, or “ Life,” given to Adata; Nos. 9, 
13, “the Spirit of Prophecy”; No. 10 is held 
to mean God’s grace and strength. With re- 
ference to No. 7, there is some discussion. The 
Khalifah ‘Ali is related to have said: that 
it-was an ange) ~vith 7,000 mouths, in each 
mouth there being 7,000 tongues, which un- 
ceasingly praised God. Ibn ‘Abbas-held that 
it meant the angel Gabriel. Mujahid, that 
it meant beings of another world. 

The Commentators al-Kamalan say the 
Jews came and asked Muhammad regarding 
the spirit of man, and the Prophet roplied, 
“The Spirit proceedeth at my Lord’s com- 
mand, but of knowledge only a little to you 
is given,” from which it is evident that it is 
impossible for the finite mind to understand 
the nature of a spirit. 

The philosophical bearings of the question 
are. fully discussed, from an Oriental stand- 
point in the Kashshdfu 'stilahati ‘l-Funun, A 
Dictionary of Technical Terms used in the 
Sciences of the Mussalmans, edited by W. 
Nassau Lees, LL.D., 1862, vol. i. p. 541; also 
in the Sharhu ’'l-Mawagif, p. 582. 
‘Muhammadan writers hold very conflicting 
views regarding the state of the soul or 
spirit after death. Allagree that the Angel 
of Death (Malaku ’l-Maut), separates the 
human soul from the body at the time of 
death, and that he performs hir office with 
ease and gentleness towards the good, and 
with force and violence towards the wicked, 
a view which they establish on the téstimony 
of the Qur’an, Sarah Ixxix. 1, where the 
Prophet swears by “those who tear out vio- 
lentiy and those who gently release.” After 
death the spirits enter a state called al- 
Barzakh, or the interval between death and the 
Resurrection, the %Ai of the New Testa- 
ment. The souls of the faithful are said to 
be divided into three classes: (1) those of 
the Prophets who are admitted into Paradise 
immediately after death; (2) those of the 
martyrs who, according to.a tradition of Mu- 
hammad. rest in the. crops of green birds, 
which eat the fruits and drink of the waters 
of Paradise; those of all other believers, con- 
cerning the state of whose souls before the 
Resurrection there is great. diversity of 
opinion. Some say they stay. near the graves, 
either for a period of only seven days, or, 
according to-others, until the Day of Resur- 
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rection. In proof of this, they quote the 
example of Muhammad, who always saluted 
the spirits of the departed when passing a 
grave-yard. Others say, all the departed 
spirits of the faithful are in the lowest 
heaven with Adam, becanse the Prophet de- 
clared he saw them there in his pretended 
ascent to heaven. (am‘Ras.] Whilst others 
say the departed spirits dwell in the forms of 
white birds under the throne of God (which 
is a Jewish tradition). 

Al-Baizawi says the souls of the wicked 
are carried down to a pit in hell called Sijjin 
[{sissIn]; and there is a. tradition to the 
effect that Muhammad said the spirits of the 
wicked are tormented until the Day of Resur- 
rection, when they are produced with their 
bodies for judgment. 

The author of the Sharhu 'l-Mawagif (p. 
583), says that. some Muslim philosophers 
state that after death the spirit of man will 
either be in a state of enlightenment or of 
ignorance. Those who are in a state of igno- 
rance will go on from worse to worse, and 
those who are in a state of enlightenment 
will only suffer so far as they have con- 
tracted qualities of an undesirable character 
when in the body, but they will gradually 
improve until they arrive ata state of per- 
fect enjoyment. This view, however, is not 
one which is tenable with the views pro- 
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pounded. by the Qur’an, in which there are 
very. decided notions regarding the future 
state of heaven and hell. - [sout. ] 


SPITTING. According to the 
Traditions, Muslims must spit on the left 
side, and cover it over with earth. Spitting 
in mosques is forbidden. (See ‘Abdu 1-Haqq’s 
Commentary on the Mishkat, vol. i. p. 295.) 

Muhammad said: “Spit not in front, for 
you are in God’s presence. Spit not on the 
right hand, for there standeth the angel who 
recordeth your good actions.” 


SPOILS, The. Arabic al-Anjal 
(S9'). The title of the vith 
Surah of the Qur’an, in which are given in- 
structions regarding the division of the spoils 
taken at the battle of Badr, a dispute having 
arisen between the young men who had fought 
and the old men who had stayed under the 
ensigns; the former insisting they ought to 
have the whole, and the latter that they 
deserved a share. [PLUNDER.] 


STANDARDS. Arabic ‘alam (ple), 
pl. alam. Regarding the standards used by 
Muhammad, there are the following tradi- 
tions :— 

Jabir says: “‘ The Prophet came into Mak- 
kah with a white standard.” 


MOHAMMADAN STANDARDS. (4. F. Hole.) 


1, Muslim Standard of Central Asian Tribes, 


2. Standard of the Turkish Empire. 
3. Standard of the Empire of MorobuD, 


4. Horse-tail Standard of 
BiSiaudies beer of Modern Tutks 
6, Standard of Persia. 


STANDARDS 


Ton ‘Abbas says: “The Prophet had two 
standards, a large black one and a@ small 
white one.” 

. Al-Bara’ ibn ‘Azib says: “The standard, 
I remember, was a square oné, and black 
spotted with divers colours.” 

In the struggle between the Shi‘ahs and 
the Sunnis, the Fatimides adopted green as 
the colour of their standard, whilst the Bani 
Umaiyzh assumed white for theirs. 

In Central Asia, the ordinary Muslim 
standards are either black or green, and are 
triangular. The sign of the crescent, as it 
appears on Turkish standards, was adopted 
after the taking of Byzantium ; for, long before 
the conquest of Constantinople, the crescent 
had been used in the city for an emblem of 
sovereignty, as may be seen from the medals 
struck in honour of Angustus and Trajan. 
(CRESCENT. ] 

There is a standard still preserved at Con- 


stantinople amongst the ancient relics, and © 


called as-Stnjaqu ’sh-sharif, which is held to 


MUHARRAM STANDARDS. 


be a most sacred emblem, and is only pro- 
duced on very special occasions. It is said 
to be the ancient standard of the Prophet. 

A modern writer, describing this flag, says: 
“It is made of four layers of silk, the top- 
most of. which is green, those below being 
composed of cloth, embroidered with gold. 
Its entire length is twelve feet, and from it 
is suspended the figure of a human hand, 
which clasps a copy of the Qur’an, transcribed 
by the Khalifah ‘Usman. In times of peace, 
the banner of the Prophet is kept in a 
chamber appropriated to the purpose, aiong 
with the clothes, teeth, the venerable locks, 
the stirrups, and the bow of the Prophet.” 


In the Muharram, when the martyrdom of | 


al-Hasan and al-Husain is celebrated, nume- 
rous standards are carried about in the pro- 


cession, i 
The origin of the horse-tail standard borne 


| 


by modern ‘lurks, appears to have been from | 
the people bearing the horse-tail as a distinc- | 
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tion of rank, the two ranks of pashas being 
distinguished respectively by two and three 
tails, and a further distinction of rank being 
marked by the elevation of one of the tails 
above the others. 


MUHARRAM STANDARD. 


According to the Traditions, the Mahdi. in 
the Last Days, will appear from the direction 
of Khorosan with black ensigns, and there 
seems to be every reason to regard the black 
standard as the primitive ensign of Islam, 
although the Wahhabis have gencrally car- 
ried green standards. 


STATUES. [scunprrure. ] 


STONING TO DEATH. Arabic 
rajm (pez). In Muslim law, the 


punishment of lapidation is only inflicted for 
adultery. (Under the Jewish law idolaters 
and bearers of false witness were also 
stoned.) It is founded, not upon the Qur'an, 
where the only punishment awarded is one 
hundred stripes (Sirah xxiv. 2), but upon 
the Traditions (Mishkat, book- xv. ch. 1), 
where Muhammad is related to have said, 
“Verily God hath ordained for a man or 
woman not married one hundred lashes and 
expulsion from their town one year, and for 
a man or woman having been married one 
hundred iushes and stonivug. ‘Abdo ‘l-Haqq 
says the hundred lashes, in addition to the 
stoning, is abrogated by the express example 
of the Prophet, who ordered stoning only ; 
for ‘Abdu ’llah ibn ‘Umar relates the fol- 
lowing tradition :— 

“A Jew came to the Prophet and said. 
‘A man and woman of ours have committed 
adultery.’ And the Prophet said. ‘ What do 
you meet with in the Book of Moses in the 
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matter of stoning?’ The Jew said, ‘We do 
not find stoning’in the Bible, but we disgrace 
adulterers and whip them.’ ‘Then ‘Abdu 
‘lah ibn Salam, who was a learned man of 
the Jews, and, had embraced Islam, said, 
‘You lie, O Jewish tribe! verily the order 
for stoning is in the Book of Moses.’ Then 


the book was brought, and opened; and a - 


Jew put his hand upon the revelation for 
stoning, and read the one above and below 
it; and ‘Abdu ‘lah said, ‘Tift up your hand.’ 
And he did so, and behold the revelation for 
stoning was produced in the book, and the 
Jews said, *‘Abdu ‘lah spoke true, O Mu- 
hammad! the stoning revelation is in the 
Book of Moses.’ Then the Prophet ordered 
both the man and woman .to be stoned.” 
(Mishkat, book xv. ch, i.) 

The author of the Hzddyah (vol. ii. p. 9) 
gives the following instructions as to the 
correct way of carrying out the sentence :— 

“Tt is necessary, when a whoremonger is 
to. be stoned to death, that he should. be 
carried to some barren place void of houses 
or cultivation, and it is requisite that the 
stoning be exeented—first by the witnesses, 
and after them by the Imam or Qazi, and 
after those by the rest. of the bystanders, 
because it is so recorded from ‘Ali, and also 
because in the circumstance of the exeécu- 
tion being begun by the witnesses there is a 
precaution, since a person may be very bold 
in delivering his evidence against a criminal, 
but afterwards, when directed himself to 
commence the infliction of that punishment 
which is a consequence Of it, may from com- 
punction retract his testimony ; thus, causing 
the witnesses to begin the punishment may 
be a means of ontirely preventing it. Ash- 
Shaii'i has said that the witnesses beginning 
the punishment is not a requisite, in a case 
of lapidation, any more than in a case of 
scourging. ‘To this our doctors reply that 
reasoning upon a case of lapidation from a 
case of scourging is supposing an analogy 
between’ things which are essentially dif- 
ferent, because all persons are not acquainted 
with the proper method of inflicting flagella- 
tion, and hence, if a witness thus ignorant 
were to attempt, it might prove iatal to the 
sufferer, and he would die where death is not 
his due, contrary to a case of lapidation, as 
that is of a destructive nature. and what 
every person is equally capable of executing, 
wherefore if the witnesses shrink back from 
the commencement of lapidation the punish- 
ment drops, because their reluctance argues 
their retraction. 

“Tn the same manner punishment is re- 
mitted when the witnesses happen to die, or 
to disappear, as in this case the condition, 
namely, the commencement of it by the 
witnesses, is defeated.. This is when the 
whoredom is established upon the testimony 
of witnesses: but when it is established 
upon the confession of the offender, it is then 
requisite that the lapidation be executed, 
first by the Imam or the Qazi, and after 
them by the rest of fhe multitude, because 
it. is 0 recorded from ‘Ali. Moreover, the 
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| Prophet threw a small stone like a hean at 


Ghamdiyah who: had confessed whoredom. 
When 2 woman is to be stoned, a hole or. 
excavation should be dug to receive her, as 
deep as her waist, because the Prophet 
ordered such a hole to be dug for Ghamdiyah 
before mentioned, and ‘Ali also ordered a 
hole to be dug for Shuraha Hamdiani. [t 
is, however, immaterial whether a hole be 
dug or not, because the Prophet did not issue 
any particular ordinance respecting this, and 
the nakedness of a woman is sufficiently 
covered by her garments; but yet it is 
laudable to dig a hole for-her, as decency is 
thus most effectually preserved. There is 
no manner of necessity to dig a hole for a 
man, because the prophet did not so in the 
case of Ma‘iz. And observe, it is not lawfal 
to bind a person in order to execute punish- 


“ ment upon him in this case, unless it appears 


that it cannot otherwise be inflicted. 

* The corpse vf a person executed by 
lapidation for whoredom is entitled’ to the 
usual ablations, and to all other funeral cere- 
monies, because of the declaration of the 
Prophet with respect to Ma‘iz. ‘Do by the 
body as ye do by those of other believers’; 
and also, because the offender thus put to 
death is slain in vindication of the Jaws of 
God, wherefore ablution is not refused, . as 
in the case of one put-to death by a sentence 
of retaliation ; moreover the Prophet allowed 
the prayers for the dead to Ghamdiyah, after 
lapidation.” (Hidayah, book ii. p. 9.) 

This punishment-of lapidation for adultery 
has become almost obsolete in modern times : 
even in Bukharah, where the institutes cf 
Muhammad are supposed to be most strictly 
observed, it is not inflicted. 


SUBHAH (ia). “The rosary ot 


ninety-nine beads. _ [ROSARY. ] 
SUBHAN (g\s~). [vTasBrH.] 
SUBHANA ‘LLAHI (a\ gla). 


“ Holiness be to God!” An ejaculation which 
is called the Tuslih.. It oceurs in the litur- 
gical prayer, and is used as an ejacalation of 
surprise or fear. [TasBra.] 


SUPFAH (Syc). Bani Séfah. An 
ancient tribe of Arahia. The descendants of 
Tabikha and Elyas. (Muir, vol.1. p. excix.) 


_ SUFI (40), more correetly (bye 
Sufiy. (The Persian form of the plural 
being odabye Sufiyan.) A man of the people 
called dadye Sufiyah, who profess the mystic 
principles of Syat Tascewwuf, ‘Vheve is consi- 
derahle discussion as to the origin of this word, 
It is said to be derived (1) from the Arabic 
Swf,“ wool,” on account of the woollen dress 
worn by Eastern ascetics; (2) or from the 
Arabic Saft, “purity,” with reference to the 
effort to attain to metaphysical purity (which 
1s scarcely probable) ; (8) or from the Greek 
oodia, “ wisdom”; (4) or, according to the 
Ghiyagu -Lughat, it is derived from the 
Sujah, the name of a tribe of Arabs who in 
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the “ time of ignorance,” separated themselves 
trom the- world, and engaged themselves 
exclusively in the service of the Makkah 
Temple. 

_ It might at first sight appear almost an 
impossibility for mysticism to engratt itself 
upon the legal system of the Qur’an, and 
the Ahadis, with the detailed ritual and cold 
formality which are so strikingly exemplified 
in Islam ; but it would appear that from the 
very days of Muhammad, there have been 
always those who, whilst they called them- 
selves Muslims, set aside the litera] ineaning of 
the words of Muhammad for a supposed mystic 
or spiritual interpretation, and it is generally 
admitted by Sifis that one of the great 
founders of their system, as found in Islam, 
was the adopted son and son-in-law of the 
Prophet, ‘Ah ibn Abi Talib, The Sifis 
themselves admit that their religious system 
has always-existed in the world, prior to the 
raission of Muhammad, and thé unprejudiced 
student of their system will observe that 
Tasawwuf, or Sifiism, is hut a Muslim 
adaptation of the Vedanta school of Hindi 
philosophers, and which also we find in the 
writings of the old academics of Greece, and 
Sir William Jones thonght Plato learned from 
the sages of the Kast. 

The Siifis. are divided into innumerable 
sects, which find expression in the numerous 
religious orders of Darweshes or Faqirs 
{Faqrr}; but although they differ in name 
and in some of their customs, as dress, 
meditations and recitations, they are all 
agreed in their principal tenets, particularly 
those which inculcate the: absolute necessity 
of blind submission to a murshid, or inspired 
guide. It is generally admitted that, quite 
irrespective of minor sects, the Sufis are 
divided into those who claim to be only the 
Ulhainiyah, or inspired of God, and those who 
assert that they are [ttihadiyah, or unionist 
with God. 


l. The Doctrine of the Sufis. 


The following is a succinct account of the 
doctrines of the Safis :—- 

1. God only exists. He in all things, and 
all things in Him. . 

2. All visible and invisible beings are an 
emanation from Him, and: are not really 
distinct from Him. 

.§. Religions are matters of indifference: 
they however serve as leading to realities. 
Some for this purpose are more advantageous 
than others, among which is al-Islam, of 
which Siifiism is the true philosophy. 

4. There does not really exist any dif- 
ference between good and evil, for all is 
reduced to Unity, and God is the real Author 
of the acts of mankind. 

6. It is God who fixes the will of man: 
man therefore is not free in his actions. 

6. The soul existed before the body, and 
is confined within the latter as in a cage. 
Death, therefore, should be the object of the 
wishes of the Sufi, for it is then that he 
returns to the bosom of Divinity. 

7. It is by this metempsychosis that souls 
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which heye not fulfilled their destination here. 
below are purified and become worthy of re- 
union with God, 

8. Without the grace of God, which the 
Safis call /uyazanu lah, or Fazlu Udh, no 
one can attain to this spiritual union, but 
this, they assért, can be obtained by fervently 
asking for. it. 

9% The principal occupation of the Sufi, 
whilst in the body, is meditation on the 
wahdaniyah, or Unity of God, the remem- 
brance of God’s names {zIKR], and the pro- 
gressive advancement in the Yarigah, or 
journey of life, so as to attain unification 
with God. 


LL The Sufi Journey. 


Human lite is likened to a journey (sa/ar), 
and the seeker after God to a traveller 
(salik). 

The great business of the trayeller is to 
exert himself and strive to attain that perfect 
knowledge (ma‘rifah) of God which is dif- 
fused through all things, for the Soul of man 
is an exile from its Creator, and human 
existence is its period of banishment. The 
sole object of Sufiism is to lead the wan- 
dering soul onward, stage by stage, until it 
reaches the desired goal—perfect union with 
the Divine Being. 

The natural state of every human being is 
humanity (nasi), in which state the disciple 
must ohserve the Law (shar7‘ah); but as this 
is the lowest form of spiritual existence, the 
performance of the journey is enjoined upon 
every searcher after true knowledge. 

The various stages (mandztl) are differently 
described by Safi writers, but amongst those 
of India (and, aceording to Malcolm, of Persia 
also,) the following is the usual journey -— 

The first stage, as we haye already re- 
marked, is humanity (nasut), ia which the 
disciple must live according to the Law 
(shart‘ah). and observe all the rites, customs, 
and precepts of his religion. The second is 
the nature of angels (malakut), for which 
there is the pathway of purity (tarigah), 
The third is the possession of power (jubrit), 
for which there is knowledge (ma‘rifah) ; and 
the fourth is extinction (/fana’) (2.e.. absorp- 
tion into the Deity), for which there is Truth 
(hagigah). 

The following more extended. journey is 
marked out for the traveller by a Sufi 
writer, ‘Aziz ibn Muhammad Nafasi, in a 
book called al-Magsadu ’l-Agsa, or the “ Re- 
motest Aim,” which has been rendered into 
English by the lamented Professor Palmer 
(Oriental Mysticism, Cambridge, 1867) :— 

When a man possessing the necessary re- 
quirements of fully-developed reasoning 
powers turns to them for a resolution of his 
doubts and uncertainties concerning the real 
nature of the Godhead, he is called a. ¢alzb, 
*¢g searcher after God.” 

If he manifest a further inclination to 
prosecute his inquiry according to their 
system, he is called a murid, or ‘one who 
inclines.” — 

Placing himself then. under the spiritual 
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instruction of some eminent leader of the 
sect, he is fairly started upon his journey 
and becomes a salik, or “ traveller,”. whose 
whole business in life is devotion, to the 
end that he may ultimately arrive at the 
knowledge of God, 

1. Here he is exhorted to serve God, as 
the first stop towards a knowledge of Him. 
This is the first stage of his journey, and ig 
called ‘ubudiyah (AaS—o0)> or * service,” 

2, When ‘in answer to his prayers the 
Divine influence or attraction has developed 
his inclination into the love of God, he is 
said to have reached the stage called ‘Ishq 
(gee). or “ love.” 

3. This Divine Love, expelling all worldly 
desires from his heart, leads him to the next 
stage, which is zuid (ab}), or “ seclusion.” 

4. Occupying himself henceforward with 
contemplations and inyestigations of meta- 
physical theories concerning the nature, 
attributes, and works of God, he reaches 
macrifah {dsyne), or “ knowledge.” 

5. This assiduous contemplation of start- 
ling metaphysical theoriés is exceedingly 
attractive to an oriental mind, 
unfrequently produces a state of mental 
excitement. Such ecstatic siate is con- 
sidered a sure prognostication of direct 
illumination of the heart by God, and con- 
stitutes the next stage, called wajd (des), 
or * ecstasy.” 

6. During this stage he is supposed to 
receive a revelation of the true-nature of 
thé Godhead, and to have reached the stage 
called haqiyuh (S3,a='), oF truth.” 

7. He then proceeds to the stage of wasl 

( Jes): or “union with God.” 
"g. Further than this he cannot po, but 
pursues his habit of self-denial and con- 
templation until his death, which is looked 
upon ag fand’ (clas); “total absorption into 
the Deity, extinction.” 

To develop this quasi “spiritual Life” the 
Siifi leaders have invented various forms of 
devotion called zikr ( ys) or * recitations.” 
These eceentric exercises haye generally 
attracted the notice of travellers in the Kast, 
and have been described by Lane, Vambéry, 
Burton, and other Orientalists. For an ac- 
count of these ceremonies of Zzkr the reader 
is referred to the article under that head. 
[zreR. ] 
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IIL. The Perfect Man in Sufi Spiritualism. 


The late Professor HK. H. Palmer of Cam- 
bridge has in his Ortental Mysticism, com- 
piled fromm uative sources, given 4 very 
correct idea of what may be considered the 
spiritual side of Muhainmadanism, as ex- 
pressed in the teaching of Muslim Sufis. 

“The perfect in is he who has. fully 
comprehended the liaw. the Doctrine, and 
the Truth; or, in other words, he wha is 
eudved with four things in- perfection, viz 1. 
Good words; 2. Good deeds; 3. Good prin- 
ciples ; 4. ‘I'he Sciences, Jt is the business of 


and not © 
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the Traveller to provide himself with these 
things in perfection, and by so doing he will 
provide himself with perfection. 

“The Perfect Man has had various other 
names assigned to him, all equally applicable, 
viz. Elder, Leader, Guide, Inspired Teacher, 
Wise, Virtuous, Perfect, Perfecter, Beacon 
and Mirror of tae world, Powerful Antidote 
Mighty Elixir, Zsa (Jesus) the Raiser of the 
Dead, Khizar the Discoverer of the Water of 
Life, and Solomon who knew the language of 
Birds. 

*The Universe has been likened to a 
single person, of whom the Perfect Man is 
the Soul; and again, to a tree, of which man- 
kind is the fruit; and the Perfect Man the 
pith and essence. Nothing is hidden from the 
Perfect Man; for after arriving at the know~ 
lodge of God, he has attained to that of the 
natuce and properties of material objects, and 
ean henceforth find no better employment 
than acting mercifuliy towards mankind, 
Now there is no mercy better than to devote 
oneself to the perfection and improvement of 
others, both by precept and example. Thus 
the Prophet is called in the Coran ‘a mercy 
to the Universe.’ (Cor. cap. 21, v. 107.) But 
with all his perfection the Perfect Man can- 
not compass his desires, but passes hia life is. 
consistent and unavoidable self-denial: he is 
perfect in knowledge and principle, but im- 
perfect in faculty and power. 

‘There have indeed been Perfect Men pos- 
sessed of power; such power as that which 
resides in kings and rulers; yet a careful 
consideration of the poor extent of man’s 
capacities will shew that his weakness is pre- 
ferable to his power, his want of faculty pre- 
ferable to his possession of it. Prophets and 
saints, kings and sultans, have desired many 
things, and failed to obtain them; they have 
wished to avoid many things, and have had 
them forced upon them. Mankind is made 
up of the Perfect and the imperfect, of the 
Wise and the Foolish, of Kings and Sabjects, 
but all are alike weak and helpless, all pass 
their lives in a manner contrary to their de- 
sires; this the Perfect Man recognises and 
acts upon, and, knowing that nothing is 
better for man than renunciation, forsakes all 
and becomes free and at leisure. As before 
he renounced wealth and dignity, so now he 
foregoes eldership and teachership, esteem- 
ing freedom and rest above everything: the 
fact is, that though the motive alleged for 
oducation and care of others is a feeling of 
compassion .and a regard for discipline, yet 
the real instigation is the love of dignity: as 
the Prophet says, ‘The last thing that is re- 
moved from the chiefs of the righteous ts 
iove of dignity. i have said that the Perfect 
Man should be endued with four things in 
perfection: now the Perfectly Free Man 
should have four additional characteristics, 
Viz. renunciation, retirement, contentment, and 
ieisure. He who has the first four is vir- 
tous, but not free: he who has the whole 
eight is perfect, liberal, virtuous, and free 
Furthermore, there are two grades of the 
Perfectly Iree—those who have renounecd 
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wealth and dignity only, aad those who have 
further renounced eldership and teachership, 
thus becoming free and at leisure. ‘These 
again are subdivided into two classes; those 
who, after renunciation, retirement and con- 
tentment, make choice of obscurity, and those 
who, after renunciation, make choice of sub- 
mission, contemplation, and resignation; but 
the object of bothis the same. Some writers 
assert that freedom and leisure consists in 
the former course, while others maintain that 
it is only to be found in the latter. 

** Those who make choice of obscurity are 

actuated by the knowledge that annoyance 
and distraction of thought are the invariable 
concomitants of sociely ; they therefore avoid 
receiving visits and presents, and fear them 
as they would venomous. beasts, The other 
class, who adopt submission, resignation and 
contemplation, do go because they perceive 
that mankind for the most part are ignorant 
of what is good for them, being dissatisfied 
with what is beneficial, and delighted with 
circumstances that are harmful to them; as 
the Coran says, ‘Perchance ye may dislike 
what is good for you, and like what is burt- 
ful to you.’ (Cor. cap. 2, v. 213.) For this 
reason they retire from society equally with 
the other class, caring little what the world 
may think of them. 
_ * Fellowship has raany qualities and effects 
both of good and evil. The fellowship of the 
wise is the only thing that can conduct the 
Traveller safely to the Goal; therefore all 
the submission, earnestness, and discipline 
that have been hitherto inculcated are merely 
in order to render him worthy of such fellow- 
ship. Provided he have the capacity, a 
single day, nay, a single hour, in the society 
of the wise, tends more to his improvement 
than years of self-discipline without it. 
‘Verily one day with thy Lord is better than 
a thousand years.’ (Cor. cap. 2%, v, 46.) 

“Tt is, however, possible to frequent the 
society of the wise without receiving any 
benefit therefrom, but this must proceed 
either from want of capacity or want of will. 
In order then to avoid such a result, the 
Sufis have laid down the following rules for 


the conduct of the disciple when in the pre- 


sence of his teachers. 

“Hear, attend, but speak little. 

“ Never answer a question not addressed 
to you; but if asked, answer promptly 
and concisely, never feeling ashained to say, 
‘I know not,’ ; 

“Do not dispute ter disputation’s sake. 

“‘ Never boast before your elders. 

* Never seek the highest place, nor even 
accept it if it be offered to you. 

Do not be over-ceremonious, for this 
will compel your elders to act in the same 
manner towards you, and give them need- 
less annoyance. 

's*Observe in all cases the etiquette ap- 
propriate to the time, place, and persons 
present. 

% Jn indifferent matters, that is, matters 
involving no breach of duty by their omis- 
gion or commission, conform to the practice 
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and wishes of those with whom you are 
associating, 

“Do not make a practice of anything 
which is not either a duty or calculated to 
increase the comfort of your associates; 
otherwise it will become an idol to you; 
and 1t is incumbent on every one to break 
his idols and renounce his habits.” 
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LY. enunciation. 

“ This leads us to the subject of Renuncia- 
tion, which is of two kinds, external and in- 
ternal. The former is the renunciation of 
worldly wealth; the latter, the renunciation 
of worldly desires. Everything. that hinders 
or yeils the Traveller’s path must be re- 
nounced, whether it relate to this world or 
the next. Wealth and dignity are great hin- 
drances; but too much praying and fasting 
are often hindrances too. The one is a shroud 
of darkness, the other a veil of light. The 
Traveller must renounce idolatry, if he desire 
to reach the Goal, and everything that bars 
his progress is an idol. - All men have some 
idol, which they worship; with one it is 
wealth and dignity, with another overmuch 
prayer and fasting. Ifa man sit always upon 
his prayer-carpet, his prayer-carpet becomes 
his idol. And so on with a great number of 
instances. 

“Renunciation must uot be performed 
without the advice and permission of an 
elder. It should be the renunoiation of 
trifles, not of uecessaries,-such as food, cloth- 
ing, and dwelling-place, which are indispens- 
able to man; for without them he would be 
obliged to rely on the aid of others, and this 
would beget avarice, which is ‘the mother of 
vice.’ The renunciation of necessaries produces 
as corrupting an influence upon the mind as the 
possession of too much wealth. The greatest 
of blessings is to have a sufficiency, but ta 
over-step this limit is to gain nought but 
additional trouble. 

“Renunciation is the practice of those who 
know God, and the characteristic mark of 
the wise. Every. individual fancies that he 
alone possesses this knowledge, but know- 
ledge ig an attribute of the mind, and there 
is no approach from unaided sense to the at- 
tributes of the mind, by which we can dis- 
cover who is, or who is not, possessed of this 


knowledge. Qualities however are the sources 


of action; therefore a man’s practice is an 
infallible indication of the qualities he pos- 
sesses; if, for instance, a man asserts that he 
is a baker, a carpenter, or a blacksmith, we. 
can judge at once if he possesses skill iu 
these crafts by the perfection of his handi- 
work, In a word, theory is internal, and 
practice external, the presence of the prac- 


tice, therefore, is 4 proot that the theory too 


is there. 

“‘ Renunciation is necessary to the real con- 
fession of faith ; for the formula ‘ There is no 
God but God, involves two things, negation 
and proof. Negation is the renunciatiou of 
other Gods, and proof is the knowledge of 
God. Wealth and dignity have led many 
from the right path. they are the gods the 
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people worship; if then yon see that one has 
renounced these, you may be sure that he 
has expelled the love of this world from his 
heart, and completed the negation; and who- 
soever hus attained to the knowledge of God 
has completed the proofs. This is really con- 
fessing that ‘there is no God but God’; and 
he who has not attained to the knowledge of 
God, has never really repeated the confession 
of faith. Early prejudices are a great stum- 
bling-block to -msny people; for the first 
principles of Monotheism are contained in the 
words of the Hadis: ‘Every one is born with 
a disposition [for the true faith], but his 
parents make him a Jew, a Christian, or a 
Magian.’ The Unitarians also say, that the 
real confession of faith consists in negation 
and-proof; but they explain negation by re- 
nunciation of self, and proof by acknowledg- 
ment of- God. 

‘Thus, according to the Sufis, confession 
of faith, prayer and. fasting contain two dis- 
tinct features, namely, form and truth; the 
former being entirely inefficacious without 
the latter. -Renunciation and the knowledge 
of God are like a tree; the knowledge of God 
is the root, renunciation the branches, and all 
good principles and qualities are the fruit. 
To sum up, the lesson to be learnt is that in 
repeating the formula the Traveller must ac- 
knowledge in his heart-that God only always 
was, God only always will be. This world and 
the next, nay, the very existence of the Tra- 
vellor, may vanish, but God alone remains. 
This is the true confession of faith; and al- 
though the Traveller before was blind, the 
moment he is assured of this his eyes are 
opened, and he seeth, 


V. Helps to Devotion. 
“The Sufis hold that there are three aids 
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necessary to conduct the Traveller on his | 


path. 

“1, Attraction (injizab Q\A-\); 2. De- 
votion (‘ibddah Sole); 3, Elevation (‘uri 
me) 

'* Attraction is the act of God, who draws 
man towards Himself. Man sets. his face to- 


wards this world, and is entangled'in the love’ 


of wealth and dignity, until the grace of God 


steps in and turns his heart towards God. | 


The tendency proceeding from Gad is called 
Attraction ; that which proceeds from man is 
called Inclination, Desire and Love. As the 
inclination increases, its name changes, and it 
causes the Traveller to renounce everything 
else becoming a Kiblah,:to set his face to- 
wards God; when.it has become- his Kiblah, 
and made him forget everything but. God, it 
is developed into Love. [qrBLaH.] 

’ “Most men when they have attained this 
‘stage are content to pass their lives therein, 
aud leave the world without making further 
progress.. Such a person- the Sufis call 
Attracted (Gsyique majzub), 

“ Others, however, proceed from this to 
self-examination, and pass the rest.of their 
lives in devotion. They are then called De- 
voutly Attracted (wWlu qoydque majzub-2- 
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Salik). If devotion be first practised, and the 
attraction of God then step in, such a person 
is called an Attracted Devotee (pghqee Ped \ | 
Salik-i-majzub). Tf he practise and complete 
devotion, but is not influenced by the at- 
traction of God, he is called a Devotee (GUL. 
Saltk). 

Sheikh Shehdéb-uddin, in his work entitled 
‘Awarif al Ma’drif, says that an elder or 
teacher ‘should be selected from the second 
class alone: for although many may be esti- 
mable and righteous, it is but few who are 
fit for such offices, or for the education oi 
disciples. 

«* Devotion is the prosecution of the jour- 
ney, and that in two ways, to God and in 
God.’ The first, the Sutis say, has a limit, 
the second is boundless; the journey to God 
is completed when the Traveller has attained 
to the knowledge of God; and then com- 
mences the journey in God, which has for its 
object the knowledge of the Nature and 
Attributes of God, a task which they confess 
is not to be accomplished in so short a space 
as the lifetime of man. 

The knowledge wisest men have shared 
Of Thy great power and Thee 

Is less. when with Thyself compared, 
Thar one drop in a sea. ; 

“‘ The Unitarians maintain that the journey 
to God is completed when the Traveller has 
acknowledged that there is no existence save 
that of God ; the journey in Ged-they explain 
to be a subsequent inquiry into the mysteries 
of nature. 

“The term Elevation or ascent (Saye 
Bwaxts : 
uri) y is almost synonymous with Progress, 


VI. The Entellectual and Spiritual Development 
of Man. 

‘* Every animal possesses a vegetative 
spirit, a living spirit, and an instinctive 
spirit; but man has an additional inheritance, 
namely the Spirit of Humanity. Now this 
was breathed by God into man directly from 
Himself, and ‘is therefore of the same cha- 
racter as the Primal Element: ‘ And when I 
have fashioned him and breathed. My spirit 
into him.’ (Cor. cap, 15. v. 29.) The Sufis 
do not interpret this of the Life, but of the: 
Spirit of Humanity, and say that it is fre- 
quently not attained until a late period of 
life, thirty or even eighty years.: Before man 
can receive this Spirit of Humanity, he must: 
be furnished with capacity, which is only to 
be acquired by purifying oneself from all evil 
and immoral qualities and dispositions, and 
adorning oneself with the opposite ones. 
Sheikh Muhiy-uddin ibn ul ’Arabf, in his 
‘Investigations ’ (Vey): says that the words 
‘and when I have fashioned him,’ refer to 
this preparation, and the rest of the sentence, 
‘and breathed My spirit into him,’ refers to 
{he accession of the Spirit of Humanity. 

' “Two conditions are therefore imposed 
upon the Traveller, first, to attain Huma- 
nity, second, to acquire capacity. . 

“There are three developments of cha- 

racter that must be suppressed before man 
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can attain to Humanity; the animal, the 
brutal and the fiendish. He who only eats 
and sleeps, and gives way to lust, is mere 
animal; if besides these he gives way to 
anger and cruelty, he is brutal; and if in 
addition to al! these he is crafty, lying, and 
deceitful, he is fiendish. 

“Tf the Traveller is moderate in his food, 
rest, and desires, and strives to attain a 
knowledge of himself and of God, then is the 
time for acquiring capacity by freeing himself 
from all that is evil and base, and adorning 
himself with the opposite qualities; after 
that by prayer. he may obtain the Spirit of 
Humanity. Some one has truly said that 
there is none of the perfection, essence, or 
immortality of man, save only among such as 
are ‘ created with a godly disposition.’ When 
the Traveller has once been revivitied by the 
Spirit of Humanity he becomes immortal, and 
inherits everlasting life. This is why it bas 
ade said that ‘man has a beginning but no 
end. 

“Jf when he has attained this Spirit of 
Humanity, he is earnest, and does not waste 
his life in trifling, he soon arrives at the 
Divine Light itself, For ‘God guideth whom 
He pleaseth unto His Light.’ The attain- 
ment of this light is the}completion of Man's 
upward progress, but no ove can attain to it 
but those who are pure in apirit and in their 
lives. . Mohamnied agserted that he himselr 
had attained it, ‘fo the light haye I reached, 
and in the light I live;’ now this light is the 
Nature of God; wherefore he said, ‘who 
seeth me seeth God.’ [NuR-I-MUHAMMAD. | 

‘The germ that contains the Primal Hle- 
ment of Man is the lowest of the low, and the 
Divine Light is the highest of the high; it is 
between these extremes that the stages of 
man’s upward or downward progress lie. ‘ We 
have created man in the fairest of propor- 
tions, and then have thrown him hack to be 
the lowest of the low, save only such as be- 
lieve and act with righteousness; and verily 
these shall have their reward.’ (Cor. cap. 
95, v. 4). This reward is said by the Sufis 
t6 be defined by the word ajrat, ‘reward,’ 
itself. This word contains three radical 
letters } g and ,; \ stands for Sulel ‘ return,’ 


efor dis ‘paradise,’ and , for 8p) that is 
‘those who have handed down the faith.’ 
Their acting righteously is their return to the 
Nature of God, for when they have finished 
their upward progress and reached this they 
are in Paradise, and in the presence of their 
God. Hethereforeis a man, in the true sense 
of the word, who being sent down upon earth 
strives upward towards Heaven. These as- 
pirations are indispensable to man; he might 
by the Almighty Power of God exist without 
all beside, even had the Heavens and the 
elements themselves never been; but these 
things are the aim and want of all. 

“It has been said that the Primal Ele- 
ment or constructive spirit as well as the 
Spirit of Humanity proceed direct from God. 
They are therefore identical, and are both in- 
cluded by the Sufis in the one term Conco-’ 


| mitant Spirit. - 
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Now this. Spirit, although 
distinct- and individual, comprehends and 
governs the entire Universe. The Simple 
Natures are its administraturs and exponents ; 
of these the Seven Sires beget, and the Four 
Mothers conceive from the incarnation of this 
spirit in them, and their offspring is the triple 
kingdom, Mineral, Vegetable, and Animal. 
‘And so it is with the Lesser World of Man 

“ Now this Spirit hath two functions, ex- 
ternal and internal; the external is revealed 
in the material generation just alluded to, the 
internal abides in the heart of man. Who- 
soever purifies his heart from worldly impres- 
sions and desires, reveals this internal func- 
tion of the Spirit within him, and illumines 
and revivifies his soul. 
_ “ Thus the Spirit at once comprehends the 
Universe and dwells in the heart of man. 


VILL. Of the Upward Progress or Ascent of 
Man. 


“When Man has become assured of the 
truth of Revelation, he has raached the stage 
of Belief, and has the name -of M2min, 
‘ Believer.’. When he further acts in ohe- 
dience io the will of Gad, and apportions the 
night and day for earnest prayer, he has 
reached the stage of worshin, ond is called 
an ’A’bid, or * Worshipper.’ When he has 
expellea tne love of this world from his 
heart, and occupies himself with a contem- 
plation of the mighty Whole, he reaches 
the next stage, and becomes a Zdhid, or 
‘Recluse.’ When in sddition to all this he 
knows God, and subsequently learns the mys- 
teries of nature; he reaches the -stage of 
Acquaintance, and is called ’A’rzf, ‘ One who 
knows.’ The next stage is that in which he 
attains to the love of God, and is called a 
Weli, or ‘Saint.’ When he is moreover gifted 
with inspiration and the power of working 
miracles, he becomes a (Vebi, * Prophet’; and 
when entrusted next with the. delivery of 
God’s own message, he is called an ‘ Apostle,’ 
Rusil. When he is appointed to abrogate a 
previous dispensation and preach a new one, 
he is called (lu UAzm, ‘One who has a mis- 
sion.” When this mission is final, he has 
arrived at the stage called Khatm, or ‘the 
Seal’ This is the Upward Progress of Man. 
The first stage is the ‘ Believer,’ the last the 
‘Seal.’ 

“ After separation from the body, the soul 
of Man returns to that Heaven which corre- 
sponds to the stage which. he has attained ; 
thus the Believer at last dwells in the first or 
lowest Heaven, and the Seal.in the Heaven of 
Heavens; for .it will be noticed that the 
stages of upward progress correspond to the 
number of degrees in the Heavenly Spheres, 
namely, seven inferior and two superior. 

‘© The metaphysicians say that these stages 
and degrees do net in reality exist, but that 
the Heayenly Intelligence which corresponds 
to the degree of intelligence attained’ by Man, 
attracts and absorbs his soul into itself after 
separation from the body. Thus every one 
who has attained intelligence: corresponding 
to that of the highest sphere, his soul returns 
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thereto; and he who has uitained intelligence 
corresponding to the lowest sphere, his soul 
in like manner returns to that; those who 
have not attained intelligence corresponding 
to any of these will be placed in Hell, which 
is situate below the lowest sphere. 

Ag cach of the Heavenly Spheres is fur- 
nished with knowledge and purity in propor- 
tion to its position, the rank of Man’s soul in 
the future state will, according to this last 
account, be in proportion to his degree of 
knowledge and purity of life while upon the 
earth. 

“The Unitarians say that man’s Upward 
Progress has no end, for if he strive for a 
thousand years, each day will teach him 
something that he knew not before, inasmuch 
as the knowledge of God has no limit. So 
Mohammed says, ‘ He who progresses daily is 
yet of feeble mind.’ 

“The religious account says that the soul 
of every man returns to an individual place 
after separation from the hody. This the 
metaphysicians deny; for how, say they, can 
the soul of a man return to a certain place 
when it has not originally come from a cer 
tain place? The soul of man is the Primal 
Spirit, and if athousand persons live, it is the 
same spirit that animates them all; and in 
like manner if a thousand die, the same spirit 
returns to itself, and is not lessened or dimi- 
nished. If a myriad persons build houses and 
make windows therein, the same sun illumines 
them all, and though every one of them should 
be destroyed, the sun would not be lessened 
or diminished. The sun is the lord of the 
sensible world, and the exponent of the attri- 
putes of the Primal Spirit. The Primal 
Spirit is the lord of the invisible world and 
the exponent of the Nature of God. 

«“ When the heart.of man has been revivi- 
fied aud illumined by the Primal Spirit, he 
has arrived at Intelligence; for Intelligence is 
a light in the. heart, distinguishing between 
truth and vanity. Until he has been so re- 
vivified ana illumined, it is impossible for him 
to attain to intelligence at all. But having 
attained to intelligence, then, and not till then, 
is the time for the attainment of knowledge, 
for becoming Wise. Intelligence is a Primal 
Element, and knowledge the attribute there- 
of. When from knowledge he has succes- 
sively proceeded to the attainment of the 
Divine Light, and acquaintance with the 
mysteries of nature, his last step will be Per- 
fection, with which his Upward Progress con- 
cludes, 

* But dive he ever so deeply into the trea- 
sury of mysteries and knowledge, unless he 
examine himself and confess that after all he 
knows naught, all that he has acquired will 
slip through his hands, and leave him far 
poorer than Wefore. His treasure of to-day 
should as much exceed the treasure of yes- 
terday as an ocean exceeds a drop; but this 
can never be, unless he, leaving all else for 
contemplation and self-examination, have 
freedom and leisure to learn how poor ho 
really “is, and how much he needs the saving 
help of God. 
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“ One class of Unitarians explain the Up- 
ward Progress of Man thus. They say that 
every atom of existent beings is filled with 
light ;° 

Arise and look around; for every atom 
that has birth _ 
Shines forth a lustrons beacon to illu- 
mine all the earth: 
but that man walks abroad in darkness, 
blinded by the lusts of life, and laments the 
want of light that-would, were he but aware 
of it, involve him in the glorious sheen of 
brightest day : 
‘Twere well to catch the odours that 
about our senses play, 
For all the world is full of blasts to bear 
the sweets away. 
What they mean is this, that all existent 
beings are compounded of two things, dark- 
ness and light, which are indistinguishably 
blended together. The light belongs to the 
Invisible, and the darkness to the Sensible 
world; but the two areintimately connected, 
and the former exercises a paramount in- 
fluence upon the latter. The object of man, 
according to them, is to separate ‘the light 
from the darkness, that its nature and attri- 
butes may be understood, and in this consists 
his Upward Progress. 

‘¢ Although the light and the darkness can 
never be entirely separated, for the’ one is as 
it were the veil of the other, the light can be 
made to prevail, so that its attributes may 
become manifest. 

“Now it is possible to separate thus far 
the light from the darkness in certain cases ; 
in the bodies of men and animals, for in- 
stance, there are certain organs always ‘at 
work, whose sole object is this separation. 
Thus, when food is introduced into the sto- 
mach, the liver receives the cream and es- 
sence of it and transmits it to the heart; the 
heart, in like manner, extracts the essence of 
this, which is the life, and transmits it to the 
brain; lastly, the brain extracts the essence 
of this, and transforms it into the elixir of 
life, the real light of all. 

‘The elixir evolved by the brain is the 
instinctive spirit. and is, as it were, a lamp 
in a lantern; but it gives forth after all but a 
flickering and cloudy light, and man’s object 
should therefore be to strengthen and purify 
it by Renunciation and Contemplation, until 
it give forth the true light which is the Spirit 
of Humanity. When man has attained to 


| this he necessarily becomes free from all that 


is evil, and is adorned instead with every 
good and noble quality. 

“The body of man is like a lanvern, the 
Vegetative Spirit is the lamp, the Animal 
Spirit is the wick, the Instinctive Spirit the 
oil, and the Spirit of Humanity the fire that 
kindles all. ‘Verily its oil would almost 
shine even though no fire kindled it.’ (Cor. 
cap. 24, v, 35.) In other words, the Instine- 
tive Spirit. should feed and supply the Spirit 
of Humanity, as the oil feeds and supplies 
the fiame in a lamp: The Traveller must 
aim at completing this lamp, so that his 
heart may be illumined, and he may see 
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things as they really are, When the Spirit of 
Humanity a ‘light upon light’ (Cor. cap. 24, 
vy. 35) has thus kindled the Instinctive Spirit, 

God ‘guideth’ whom He pleaseth to His 
~ own light’ (idem), that is, to the divine 
light of His own nature, reaching which the 
Traveller's Upward Progress is complete; 
for ‘from Him they spring, and unto. Him 
return,’ ” 


VIII. Sifiism adanted to Muhammadanism. 


A clear and intelligible exposition of the 
principles of Sifiism, or Oriental Spiritual- 
ism, is given by Muhammad al-Misri, a 
Sufi of the Ihamiyah school of thought, in 
the following categorical form (translated by 
Mr. J. P. Brown, in the Journal of the Ameri- 
ean Oriental Society). It represents more 
particularly the way in which this form of 
mysticism is adapted to the stern and dog- 
matic teaching of Islam. 

Qtestion—What is the beginning of at- 
Tasawwut? 

Answer.—Imdan, or faith, of which there 
are six pillars, namely, (1) Belief in God, 
(2) in His Angels, (3) in His Books, (4) and 
in His Prophets, (5) in the Last Day, and (6) 
in His decree of good and evil. 

Q— What is the result of at-Tasawwuf ? 

A.—It is not only the reciting with the 
tongue these pillars of faith, but also esta- 
blishing them in the heart. This was the 
reply made by the Murshid Junaidu ’I- 
Baghdadi, in answer to the same question. 

{).— What is the distinction between a Sifi 
aud an ordinary person ? 

A,—The knowledge of an ordinary person 
is but Imanu-i-Taglidi, ov “a counterfeit 
faith,” whereas that of the Sifi is Imdn-i- 
Takgigi, or “ true faith.” 

Q.—What do you mean by counterfeit 
faith ? 

A.—It is that which an ordinary person 
has derived from his forefathers, or from 
the teachers and preachers of his own 
day, without knowing why it is essential 
that a man should believe in these six 
articles for his soul’s salvation. For example, 
a personmay be walking in the public streets 
and find a precious jewel which, perhaps, 
kings had sought for in vain, and rulers who 
had conquered the whole world had sought 
for and yet had not found. But in this 
precious jewel he has found that. which is 
more effulgent than the sun, when it is so 
bright that it obscures the lesser light of 
the moon; or even he has found an alchemy 
which can convert copper into gold. And 
yet perhaps, the finder knows. not the value 
of the. precious jewel, but thinks it a counter- 
feit jewel, and one which he would give 
away even for a drink ct water if he were 
thirsty. 

Q.— What is the establishment of faith ? 

A,—The estaclishment of faith consists in 
a. search being made for the true origin of 


each-of these six pillars of faith, until the , 


enquirer arrives at al-Hayigah, “the Truth.” | 


Many persons pursue the journey for ten, or 
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twenty, or thirty, or even: forty years, and, 
wandering away from the true path, enter 
upon the path of error, and hence there are 
known to be seventy-three ways, only one of 
which is the way of Salvation. [secrs.] At 
last. by a perfect subjection to the teaching 
of the Murshid, or guide, they find out the 
value of the lost jewel which they have 
found, and their faith becomes manifest, and 
you might say that, with the light of a lamp, 
they haye reached the snn. They then find 
out that the Tarigah, or journey of the Siifi, 
is consistent with the Shariah, or law of 
Islam. 

Q.—In matters of faith and worship, to 
what sect are the Sifis attached ? 

- A.—{To this reply the author says, spoak- 
ing, of course, of his own people, that they 
are chiefly of the Sunni sect. But he does 
not notice that mystic doctrines are more 
prevalent amongst the Shi‘ahs.} 

Q.—When Bayazid al-Bistami was asked 
of what sect he was, he replied, “I am of 
the sect of Allah.” What did he mean? 

A,—The sects of Allah are the four ortho- 
dox sects of Islam, [Here our author departs 
from true Safi teaching. } 

Q.—Most of the Sifis, in their poems, use 
certain words which wé hear and aunder- 
stand as showing that they were of the 
Metempsychosians. They say, “I am-some- 
times Lot, sometimes a vegetable, sometimes 
an animal, at other times a man.” What 
does this mean? 

A.—Brother! the prophet has said: “ My 
people, in the future life, will rise up in 
companies ”—that is, some as monkeys, others 
as hogs, or in other forms—as is written in a 
verse of the Qur’an, Sirah lxxyiii. 18: “ Ye 
shall come in troops,” which has been com- 
mented on by al-Baizawi, who cites a tra- 
dition to the effect that, at the resurrection, 
men will rise up in the form of those animals 
whose chief characteristics resemble their 
own ruling passions iu life: the greedy, 
avaricious man as a hog; the angry, pas- 
sionate man as a camel; the tale-bearer or 
mischief-maker as a monkey For though 
these men, while in this life, bore the human 
form externally, they were internalJy no- 
thing different from the animals whose 
characters are in common with their own. 
The resemblance is not manifest during the 
life, but becomes so in the other existence, 
after the resurrection. Let us avoid such 
traits ; repentance before death will free us 
from these evils. The Prophet said with 
regard to this: ‘Sleep is the brother of 
death. The dying man sees himself in his 
true character, and so knows whether or not 
he is, by repentance, freed from his ruling 
passion of life. In like manner, he will see 
himself during his slumbers, still following 
in the path of his passions.” For instance, 
the money-calenlator, in sleep, sees himself 
engaged in his all-absorbing occupation; and 
this fact is a warning from God not to allow 
himself to be absorbed in any animal passion 
or degrading occupation. It is only by 
prayerful repentance that anyone can hope 
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to see himself, in his sleep, delivered from 
his ruling carnal passion, and restored to his 
proper human, intellectual form. If in your 
slumbers you see a monkey, consider it as a 
warning to abandon or abstain from. the 
passion of mischief; if a hog, cease to seize 
upon the goods of others; and so on. Gu 
and give yourself up to.an upright Murshid. 
or spiritual guide, who will, through his 
prayers, show yoa in your slumbers the 
evil parts of your character, until one by 
one they have passed away, and have been 
replaced by good ones—all through the 
power of the name of God, whom he will 
instruct you to invoke [zikR}: at length you 
will only see in your slumbers the forms of 
holy and pious men, in testimony of that 
degree af piety to which you will have 
attained. -This is what is meant by that 
expression of certain poets, referring to 
one’s condition previous to the act of re- 
pentance, when. the writer says, “I am 
sometimes an auimal, sometimes a vegetable, 
sometimes a man”; and the same may be 
said by the Sifis, in application ta theu- 
selves. as of any other part of creation, for 
man is called the vkhiru ‘l-maujudat, or “the 
climax of beings”: for in him are com- 
prised all the characteristics of creation. 
Mabv mystical books have been written on 
this subject, all showing that man is the 
larger part, and thc world the smaller part, 
of God's creation. The human irame is said 
to comprise all the other parts of. creation; 
and the heart of man is supposed to be even 
more comprehensive than the rainbow, be- 
cause, when the eyes are closed, the mental 
capacity can take in the whole of a vast 
city; though not seen by the eyes, it is seen 
by the capacious nature of the mind. Among 
such books is the Hauzu ‘l-Hayat, or the 
** Well of Life,” which says that, if a man 
closes his eyes, errs, and nostrils; he cannot 
take cold; that the right nostril is called 
the sun, and the left the moon; that from 
the former he breathes heat, and from the 
latter cold air. 

Q.—xplain the distinctive opinions of.the 


Sifis in at-Tanasukh, or the Transmigration — 


of Souls. 

A.—O Brother! our teaching regarding 
al-Borzakh (Quan xxiii. 102) has nothing 
whatever to.do with at-Tanasukh. Of all 
the erring sects in the world, those who 
believe in Metempsychosis, or TFransmigra- 
tion of Souls, is the véry worst. 

Q.—The Sifis regard certain things as 
lawful which are forbidden. 
they enjoin the use of wine, wine-shops, the 
wine-cup, sweethearts; they speak of the 
curls of their mistresses, and the moles on 
their faces, cheeks, &e., and compare the 
furrows on their brows to verses of the 
Qur’an. What. does this mean? 

A.—The Sifis often exchange the external 
features of all things for the internal, the 
corporeal for the spiritual, and thus give an 
imaginary signification to outward forms. 
They behold objects of a precious nature in 
‘their natural character and for this reason 


For instance, 
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the yreater part of their words buve a 
spiritual and figurative meaning. For in- 
stance, when, like Hafiz, they mention wine, 
they mean a knowledge of God, which, 
figuratively considered, is the love of God. 
Wine, viewed figuratively, is also love: love 
and affection are here the same thing. The 
wine-shop, with them, means the murshidy ‘l- 
kamil, or spiritual director, for his heart is 
said to be the depository of the love of God; 
the wine-cup is the Falgin, or the pronunci- 
ation of the name of God in a declaration of 
faith, as: “* There is no God but Allah!” or 
it signifies the words which flow from the 
Murshid’s mouth respecting divine know- 
ledge, and which, when heard by the Salzk, 
or “one who pursues the true path,” intoxi- 
cates his soul. and divests his heart of 
passions, giving him pure spiritual delights. 
The sweetheart means the excellent pre- 
ceptor, because, when anyone-sees his he- 
loved, he admires her perfect proportions, 
with a heart full of love; the Salik beholds 
the secret knowledge of God which fills the 
heart of his spiritual preceptor, or Murshzd, 
and through it receives a similar inspiration, 
and acquires a full perception of all that he 
possesses; just as the pupil learns from. his 
master. As the lover delights “in the -pre- 
sence of his sweetheart, so the Salzk rejoices 
in the company of his beloved Murshid, or 
preceptor. The sweetheart is the object of 
a worldly affection, but the preceptor of a 
spiritual attachment. The curls or ringlets 
of the beloved are the grateful praises of the 
preceptor, tending to bind the affections of 
the disciple; the moles on her face signify 
that when the pupil, at times, beholds the 
total absence of all worldly wants on the 
part of the preceptor, he also abandons all 
the desires of both worlds—he perhaps even 
goes so far as to desire nothing else in life 
than his preceptor; the furrows on the brow 
of the beloved one, which they compare to 
verses of the Qur’an, mean the light of the 
heart of the Murshid ; they are compared to’ 
verses of the Qur’an, because the attributes 
of God, in accordance with the injunctiou of 
the Prophet: “Be ye endued with divine 
qualities,” are possessed by the Murshid, 

Q.—The Murshids aud their disciples often 
say: “ We see God.” Is it possible for any- 
one to see God ? 

A.—It is not possible. What they mean 
by this assertion is that they know God, ihat 
they see His power; for it is fortidden +o 
mortal eyes to behold Him, as is declared in 
the Qur’an, Sarah vi. 103: «No sight reaches 
Him; Hoe reaches the sight—the subtle, the 
knowing.” The. Prophet commanded us to 
‘adore God, as thou wouldst didst thou see 
Him ; for, if thou dost not see Him, He sees 
thee.” This permission to adore Him is a 
divine favour, and they say that they are 
God’s servants by divine favour. ‘Ali said - 
‘Should the veil fall from my eyes, how 
would God visit me in truth?” This saying 
proves that no. one really sees God, and that 
even the sainted ‘Aji never saw Him. 

Q--Can it possibly be erroneons to say 
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that, by seezae the traces of anyone’ he:ma 
be beheld ? a rics 
A.—One may certainly be thus seen. 
When: any person sees the brightness of the 
sun,,he may sefely say that he has seen the 
sun, though, indeed, he has not really seen 
it. There is another example, namely: 
Should you hold a mirror in your hand, you 


see a figure in it, and you may, therefore, 


say that you see your own face, which is 
really an impossibility, for no one has ever 
seen “hig own face, and you have asserted 
what is not strictly. correct. 

Q—Since everyone sees the traces of 
God, as everyone is able to do, how’ is it 
that the Sifis declare that they only see 
Him’ = 

A.—Those. who make this. statement do 
not know what they see. for they have never 
really seen. Him. A person who has eaten 
of a sweet and savoury dish given to him, 
but of which he knews not the namé, seeks 
for it again with a longing desire after it, and 
thus wanders about. in search of what has 
given him so-much delight, even though he 
be ignorant-of what it really was.. So are 
those who seek after God, without knowing 
Him, or what. He is. 

Q—Some. Sitfis declare: “ We are neither 
afraid of Hell, nor de we desire Heaven ”—a 
saying which must be blasphemous. How is 
this ? 

A,—They @o not really mean that they do 
not fear Hell, and that they-do not wish for 
Heaven. Ii they really meant this, it would 
be blasphemous. Their meaning is, not as 
they express themselves: probably they wish 
to say: “O Lord, Thou who createdst ua, 
and madest us what we are, Thou hast not 
made us because we assist [hy workings. 
We are in duty bound to serve ‘I'bee all the 
tore devotedly, wholly in ubedience to Thy 
holy will, We have no bargaining’ with 
Thee. and we do not adore Thee with the 
view of gaming thereby either Heaven or 
Gell!” As it is written in the Qur'an, Sirah 
ix. 112: “Verily, God hath bought of the 
believers their persons and their wealth, for 
the Paradise they are to have,” which means 
that His bounty has no bounds, His mercy 
no end; and thus it is that Hoe. benefits 
His faithful servants. They would say: 
“Thou hast uo bargaining with anyone; our 
devotion is from the sincerity of our hearts, 
‘and: is for love of Thee only. Were there 
no Heaveu, nor any Hell, it would still be 
our duty to adore Thee. To Thee belongs 
the perfect right to put us either in Heaven 
or.in Hell, and. may Thy commands be exe- 
auted agreeably to Thy blessed will! If 
Chou puttest' us in Heavon, it is through 
Fhine excellence, not on account of our 
devotion.; if Thou puttest us in Hell. it is 
from out-of Thy great justice, and not from 
any arbitrary decision on Thy part, so be it 
for ever and for ever!” This is the true 
meaning ot the Sufis when. thev say they do 
uot desire Heaven or fear Hell. 

Q.—Thou saidst that there is no conflict 
betweenthe Shariah,“ law,” and the Hagigah, 
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“teuth,” -and nething in the latter inéeen- 
sistent with the former; and yet those two 
are distinguished fromi one another by “a 
something” which the Aalu l-Hagigah, “ be- 
lievers in the truth,” conceal. Were there 
nothing condieting, why should it be thus 
hidden? 

_A,—If it be concealed, it is not because 
there is 2 emtraridty to the law, but only 
becanse the thing hidden is contrary to the 
human mind ; its definition is subtle. and not 
understood by everyone, for which reasou 
the Prophet said “Speak to men according 
to-their mental capacities, for if you speak 
all things to all-men, some cannot under- 
stand you, and so fall into error.” The Sifis, 
therefore, hide some things conformably with 


-this precept. 


Q.—-Should anyone not know the seience 
which is known to the Sifis. and still do 
what the law plainly commands, and be 
satisfied therewith, would his faith and 


Aslam be legs than that of the Sifis? 


A.--No. He would: not be inferior to the 
Sufis; his faith and “Islam would be equal 
even to that of the prophets, because Iman 
and Islam are a jewel which admits of no 


‘division or separation into parts, and can 


neither be increased nor diminished, just as 
the portion of the sun enjoyed by a king and 
by a /agqir is the same, or as the limbs of the 
poor and the rich are equal in number; just 
as the members of the body of the king and 
the subject are precisely alike, so is the faith 
of the Muslim the same in ali and common to 
all, neither greater nor less in-any case. 

Q.—Some men are prophets, saints, pure 
ones, and others Pastas awbo know God,. but 
perform none of His dommands); what dif- 
ference is there among ticem ? 

A.—-The diiference Hes in their ma‘rifch; 
or * knowledge of spititual things”; but in 
the matter,of. faith they aré: all equal; just 
as, in the ease of the ruler-and the subject, 
their lunbs.are all equal while they diifer in 
their dress, power, and office. 


1X. ‘Sifi Poetru 


The very. essence of Siifiism is poetry, and 
the Eastern Mystics are never. tired of oxpa- 
tiating on the ‘Jshq, or “love to God,” which 
is the one distinguishing feature of Sifi mys- 
ticism. .The Masnawi, which teaches in‘ the 
sweetest strains thai all nature abeunds.with 
love divine, that causes even the lowest plant 
to seek the sublime object of its desire; the 
works of the celebrated Jami, so°full of 
ecstatic rapture; the moral lessons of the 
eloquent Sa‘di;, and-the lyric.odes of Hafiz. 
may be termed the Scriptures ‘of the Sifi 
sect; and yet each of these authers contains 
passages which are unfit for publication in 
an English dress, and advoeate morals at 
variance with what Christianity teaches us 
to be the true reflection of (God's Holy Will. 
Whilst propriety demands the suppression 
of verses of the character alluded to, we 
give a few odes as specimens of the higher 
order of Sufi poetrv. 

78 
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Jalalu ’d-din ar-Rimi, the author of the 
Magnawi (4.4. 670), thus writes :— 


“Tam the Gospel, the Psalter, the Qur’an ; 

I am‘Uzza and Lat—-(Arabic deities) —Bell 
and the Dragon. 

Into three and séventy sects is the world 
divided, 

Yet only one God; the faithful who believe 
in Him am I, 

Thon knowest what are fire, water, air and 
earth ; 

Fire, water, air, and earth, all am I. 

Lies and truth, good, bad, hard and soft, 

Knowledge, solitude, virtue, faith, 

The deepest ground of hell, the highest 
torment of the flames, 

The highest paradise, 

The earth and what is therein, 

The angels and the devils, Spirit and man, 
ar L. 

What is the goal of speech, Otel] it Shams 
Tabrizi ? 

The goal of sense? This:—The world 


Soul am 1.” 
* * * * * 
And again :— 


“Are we fools? We are God’s captivity. 

Are we wise? We are His promenade. 

Are we sleeping? We are drunk with 
God. 

Are we waking? Then we are His 
heralds. 

Are we weeping? Then His clouds of 
wrath. 

Are we iaughing? Flashes of His love.” 

* * * * *¥ 


“Every night God frees the host of spirits ; 

Frees them every night from fleshly prison. 

Then the soul is neither slave nor master ; 

Nothing knows the bondsman of his bond- 
age; 


Nothing knows the lord of all his lordship. | 


Gone from such a night, is eating sorrow ; 

Gone, ‘the thoughts that question good or 
evil. 

Then without distraction, or division, 

In this One the spirit sinks and slumbers.” 


The following is from the mystic poet — 


Mahmid :— 


“All sects but multiply the I and Thou; 

This J and Thop belong to partial being, 

When JI and Thou, and several being 
vanish, ; 

‘Shen mosque and church shall. find Thee 
nevermore. 

Our individual life is but a phantom; 

Make clear thine eye, and see reality.” 


The following verses. are by Faridn ’d-din 

Slaxrgunj (4m 662) :— 

“Man, what thon art is hidden from thy- 
self; 

Know’st not that morning, mid-day, and 
the eve 

Are all within Thee? The vinth heaven 
art Thou; 

And from the spheres into thé roar of 
tims 
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Didst fall ere-while, Thou art the brush 
‘that painted 
The hues of all the world—the light of 
life 
That ranged its glory in the nothingness.” 
“« Joy! joy! I triumph now; no more I 
know 
Myself as simply me. FI burn with love. 
The centre is within me, and its wonder 
Lies as a circle everywhore about me: 
Joy.t joy! No mortal thought can fathom 
me. 
I am the merchant and the pearl at once. 
Lo! time and space lie crouching at my 
feat. 
Joy! joy! When I would revel in a rap- 
ture, 


I plunge into myself, and all things know.” 


Mr. Lane, in his Modern Egyptians, gives 
translation of a Sufi poem recited by an 
Egyptian Darwesh :— 

‘“‘ With my loye my heart is troubled ; 

And mine eye-lid hind’reth sleep: 
My vitals are dissever'd; 

While with streaming tears I weep. 
My. union seems far distant: 

Will my love eer meet mine eye? 
Alas! Did not estrangement 

Draw my tears, I would not sigh. 


By dreary nights I’m wasted: 
Absence makes my hope expire : 
My tears, like psarls, are dropping ; 
Ana my heart is wrapi in fire, 
Whose is like my condition ? 
Searcely know I remedy. 
Alas! Did not estrangement 
Draw my tears, I would not sigh. 


O turtle-dove! acquaint me 
Wherefore thus dost thou lament ? 
Art thou so stung by absence? 
Of thy wings depriv’d and pent ? 
He saith, ‘Our griefs are equal : 
Worn away with love, I lie.’ 
Alas! Did not estrangement 
Draw my tears, 1 would not sigh. 


O First, and sole Eternal ! 
Show thy favour yet to me 
Thy slaye, Ahmad El-Bekree, 
Hath no Lord excepting Thee. 
By Ta-ha, the Great Propbet ! 
Do thon not his wish deny. 
Alas! Did not estrangement 
Draw iny tears, I would not sigh.” 


Dr. Tholuck quotes this versé froma Dar- 
wesb Breviary :— 
“Yesterday I beat the kettle-drum of do- 
minion, 
I pitched my tent on the highest throne ; 
I drank, crowned by the Beloved, 
The wine of unity from the cup of the 
Almighty.” 


One of the most characteristic Sufi poems 
is the Persian poem by the poet Jami, en- 
titled Saldman and Absdl. The whole nar- 
rative is supposed to represent the joys of 
Love Divine as compared with the delusive 
fascinations of a Life of Sense, The story is 
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that of a certain King of fonia, who had a 
.60n named Salaman, who in his infancy 
was nursed by a young maiden named Absal, 
who, a8 he grew up, fell desperately in 
love .with the youth, and-in time ensnared 
him, Salaman and Absal rejoiced together 
in a life of sense for a full year, and thought 
their pleasures would never end. A certain 
sage is then sent by the king to reason with 


the erring couple. -Salaman confesses that - 


the sage is right, but pleads the weakness of 
‘his own will. Salaman leaves his native land 
in company with Absal, and they find. them- 
selves on an island: of -wonderful beauty. 
Salaman, unsatisfied with himself and his 
love, returns once more to his native country, 
where he and Absal resolve to destroy them- 
selves, They go to a desert and kindle a 
pile, and both. walk into the fire. Absal 
is consumed, but Salaman is preserved in the 
fire, and lives to lament the fate of his be- 
loved one. In course of time he is introduced 
by the sage to a celestial beauty called Zuh- 
rah, with whom he becomes eompietely ena- 
pionred, and Absal is forgotten. 
Ce ae bee Ceestial beauty seon, 
He left the earthly ; and once come to 
know 
Eternal love. he let the mortal go.” 


In the opilogue to. the poem, the author 
explains the mystic meaning of the whole 
story in the following language :— 

“ Under the outward form of any story 
An inner meaning lies-—this story now 
Completed, do thou of its mystery 

ereto the wise hath found himself a 
way) . 
Have thy desire—no tale of I and Thon, 
Though I and Thou be its interpreters. . 
What signifies the King? and what the 
Sage? 
And what Salaman not of woman’born? 
And what Absal who drew him to de- 


- sire? 

And what the Kingdom that awaited 
him. 

When he had drawn his garment from 
her hand?. — 

What means that Fiery Pile ?, and. what 
the Sea? 

And what that heavenly Zuhrah who at 
last 

Olear’d -Absal from the mirror: of his 
soul? 

Learn part by part the mystery from | 
me% 

All ear from. head to. foot and- under- 
standing be. 

The incomparable Creator, when this 
world 


He did‘ create, created first of all 

The first intelligence—first of a chain 

Of ten intelligences, of which the last 

Sole Agent is this our Universe, 

Active intelligence so call’d, the one 

Distributor of evil and of good, 

Of joy and sorrow. Himself apart irom 
maiter, 

In essence and in energy-—His treasure 
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Subject to no such talisman—He yet 

Hath -fashion’d all that is—material 
form, ; 

And spiritual sprang from Him—bv 
Hit 


Directed all, and in His bounty drown’d. 

Therefore is He that Firman-issuing 
King 

To whom the world was subject. But 
“because 

What he distributes to the Universe 

Himself from still higher power receives, 

The wise, and all who comprehend 
aright, 

Will recognise that higber in the Sage. 


His the Prime Spirit that, spontanecusly 

Projected by the tenth intelligence, 

Was from no womb of matter reproduced 

A special essence called the Soul—a 
Child 

Fresh sprung from heaven in raiment 
undefiled 

Of sensual taint, and therefore call’d 
Salaman. 

And who <Absal?—The lust-adoring 
body. 

Slave to the blood and sense—through 
whor the Soul, 

Although the body’s very life it be, 

Does yet imbibe the knowledge and de- 
sire 

Of things of sense; and these united 
thus 

By such a tie (od only oan unloose, 

Body and soui are lovers each of other. 

What is the Sea on which they sail’d 2— 
the Sea 

Of animal desire—the sensual abyss, 

Under whose waters lies a world of 
being 

Swept far from God in that submersion. 

And wherefore was Absal in that Isle 

Deceived in her delight, and that Sala- 
man 

Fell’ short of his desire?—that was te 
show 

How passion tires, and how with time 
begins 

The folding of the carpet of desire. 


And what the turning cf Salaman’s 
beart 

Back to the King, and looking to the 
throne : 

Of pomp and glory? What but the 
return 

Of the lost soul to its true parentage, 

And back from carnal error looking up 

Repentant to its intellectual throne. 

What is the Fire ?—Ascetic discipline, 

That burns away the animal alloy. 

Till all the dross of matter be consumed, 

And the essential Soul, its raiment 
clean, 

Of mortal taint, be left. But foraa- 
much. 

As, any life-long habit so consumed, 

May well recur a pang for what is lost, 
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Therefore the Sage set” in Salaman’s 
eyes. 

A. soothing fantom of the past, but still 

Told of a -beiter Venus, till his soul 

She fill’d, and blotted out his mortal 


love, 

For what is Zuhrah?—-That divine per- 
feetion, 

Wherewith ‘the soul inspir’d and all 
array’d 


Its intellectual light is royal blest, 

And -mounts the throne, and wears the 
crown, and-reigns 

Lord of the empire of humanity. 


This is the meaning of this mystery, 
Which to know wholly ponder in thy 
heart, - 
Till all its ancient secret; be enlarged. 
Enough—the written summary I close, 
And set my seal; 
THE TRUTH Gop ONLY Knows.” 


X. The True-Charaoter of Suftism. 


It will be seen that the great object of the 

Safi Mystic is to lose his own identity. 
Having effected this, perfection is attained. 
This ideal conception of the Sifi is thus 
expressed by Jalalu ‘d-dinu ’s-Rumi in his 
book, the Afagnawi (p. 78). It represents 
Human Love secking admission mto the 
Sanctuary of Divinity :— 
* «One knocked at the door of the Be- 
loyed, and a voice from within inquired, 
‘Who is there?’ Then he answered, ‘ Z¢ is 
te 
not hold me and thee.’ So the door remained 
shut. Then the Lover sped away into the 
wilderness, and fasted and prayed in soli- 
tude. And after a year he returned, and 
knocked again at the door, and the voice 
again demanded, ‘Who is there?’ And the 
Lover said, ‘Zt is Thou.’ Then the door was 
opened.” 

The Stifi doctrines are undoubtedly pan- 
theistic, and are almost identical with those 
of the Brahmans and Buddhists, - the Neo- 
Platonists, the Beghards and Beeuins. There 
is the same union of man with God, the same 
emanation of all things from God, and the 
same final absorption of all things into 
the Divine Essence. And these doctrines 
are held in harmony with a Muhammadan 
view of predestination. which makes all a 
necessary evolution of the Divine Essence. 
The creation of the creature. the fall of those 
who have departed from God, and their final 
return, are all evonts pre-ordained by an 
absolute necessity. 

Bayazidu ’1-Bistarai, a mystic of the ninth 
century, said he was a sea without a bottom 
without’ beginning and without end. Being 
asked, “ What is the throne of God?” he 
answered, “TI ai the throne of God.” “ What 


is the table on which the divine decrees are | 


written?” “TI am that table.” ‘ What ‘is 
the pen of God—the word by which God 
created all things?” “I am the pen,” 
“What is Abraham, Moses; and Jesus?” 
“Tam Abraham, Moses, and Jesus.” “What 


-And the voice said, ‘This houso will - 
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are the angels ‘Gabriel, Michael, Isrifil?” 
«*T am. Gabriel, Michael; Israfil, for what- 
ever comes to true being is absorbed into 
God, and this is God.” Again, in another 
place, al-Bistami cries, ‘‘ Praise to me, J am 
truth. Lam the true God. Praise to we, I 
must be celebrated by divine praise.” 

The chief school of Arabian philoso- 
phy, that of al-Ghazzali (a.H. 505), passed 
over to Sufiism by the same reasoning 
which led Plotinus to his mystical theology. 


| After long inquiries for some ground on 


which to base the certainty of our. know- 
ledge, al-Ghazzali was led: to rejeet entirely 
all belief in the senses: He then found it 
equally difficult to be certified of the aceu- 
racy of the conclusions of reason,-for thare 
may be, he thought, some faculty higher 
than reason, which, if we possessed. would 
show the uncertainty of reason, as reason 
now shows the uncertainty of the senses. He 
was left in scepticism, and saw no escape but 
in the Sifi union with Deity.. There alone can 
man know what ig true by becoming the truth 
itself. “I was forced,” he said, “ to return to 
the admission of intellectual notions as the 
bases of all certitude. This, however, waa not 
by systematie reasoning and accumulation of 


"proofs, but ‘by a*flash of light which God 


sent into my soul! For whoever imagines 
that truth can only be: rendered evident by 
proofs, places narrow limits to the wide com- 
passion of the Creator.” 

Sufism (says Mr. Cowell) has arisen from 
the bosom of Muhammadanism as a vague 
protest of the human soul, in its intense 
longing after a purer creed. On certain 
tenets of the Qur’an the Sifis have erected 
their own system, professing, indeed, to 
reverence its authority as a divine revela- 
tion, but in reality substituting for it the 
oral voice of the teacher, or the secret 
dreams of the Mvstic. Dissatisfied with the 
barren letter of the Qur'an, Sifiism appeals 
to human consciousness, and from our 
nature’s felt wants, seeks to set before us 
nobler hopes than a gress Muhammadan 
Paradise can fulfil. 

Whilst there. are doubtless many amongst 
the Siifis who are earnest seekers after truth, 
it is well known that some of them make 
their mystical creed a cloak fer gross sensual 

ratification. A sect of Siifis. called the 

fuhabiyah, or “Revered,” maintain the 
doctrine of community of property and 
women, and the sect known as the Mala- 
matiyah, or “ reproached,” 


\ maintain, the 
doctrine of necessity, and compound all 
virtue with vice. Many stich do not hold 


‘themselves in the least responsible for sins 


committed by the body,. which they regerd 
only as the miserable robe of hunianity 
which encircles the pure spirit. 

Some of the Safi poetry ig most objection- 
able. MacGuckin de Slane, in his Introduction 
to. Ibn Khailikin's: Biographical Dictionary, 
says :—“ It often happens that a poet deseribes 
his mistress under the attributes of the 
other sex, lest he should offend that exces- 


sive prudery of Oriental feelings which, since 
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allows. an allusion: to women, and more | 


particularly in poetry; and this rigidness is 
still carried so far, that Cairo public singers 
dare not amuse their auditors’ with a song 
in which the beloved is indicated’as a female. 
It cannot, however, be denied that the feel- 
ings which inspired poctry of this kind were 
not always pure, and that polygamy and 
jealousy have invested the morals of some 
Kastern nations with the foulest corruption.” 

The story of the Rev. Dr. ‘Imadnu ’d-din 
(the eminent native clergyman, a convert 
from Islam, now residing at Amritsar). is a 
remarkable. testimony to the unsatisfying 
nature of Siflistie exercises to meet the 
Spiritual need of anxious soul The following 
extract from the printed autobiography of 
hig,‘life will show this :— 

“T sought for union-with ‘Ged from tra- 
vellers and fagirs, and even from the insane 
people of the city, according to the tenets of 
the Siifi' mystics. The thought of utterly 
yenouncing the world then came into my 
mind with so much power, that I left overy- 
body, and went out into the desert, and 
became a fagir, putting on clothes covered 
with red ochre, and wandered here and there, 
from city to city and from village to village, 
step by step, alone, for about 2,000, or (2,500 
tniles) without plan or baggage. Faith in 
the Muhammadan religion will never. indeed. 
allow true sincerity to be produced in the 
nature of man;-yet I was then, although 
with many worldly motives, in search only 
of God. In this state 1 entered the city of 
-Karuli, where a stream called Cholida flows 
beneath a mountain, and there I stayed to 
perform the Ashu 'l-bahadr. I had a book 
with me on the doctrines of mysticism and 
‘the practice of devotion, which I bad re- 
ceived from my religious guide, and held 
more dear even than the Qur'an. In,my 
journeys I slept with it at my side at nights, 
and took comfort in clasping it to my heart 
whenever my mind was perplexed. My 
religions guidé had forbidden me to show 
this: book, or to speak of its secrets to any- 
one, for it contained the sum of everlasting 
happiness; and so this priceless book is even 
now lying useless on a shelf in my house. 
I took up the book, and sat down on the 
bank of the-stream, to perform the cere- 
monies a8 thoy were enjoined, according to 
the. following rales:—-The celebrant must 
first perform his ablutions on the bank .of 
‘the flowing stream, and, wearing an unsewn 
dress, must sit in a particular manner on one 
knee for.twelve days, and repeat the prayer 
called Jugopar thirty times every dey with a 
loud voice. He must not eat any food with 
salt, or anything at-all, except. some barley 
bread of flour lawfully earned, which he has 


made with hie own hands; and baked with + 


wood that he has brought himself from the 


jungles. During the day he must fast | 


entirely, after performing his: ablutions in 
thé river before daylight; and he must 
remain barefooted, wearing no shoes; nor 
must he teuch any man, nor, except at an 
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appointed time, even speak to anyone. The 
object of all this'is, that: he may meet with 
God, and from the longing desire to obgain 
this, 1 underwent all this pain. In addition 
to the above, I wrote the name of God on 
paper 125,000 times; performing a. certain 
portion every day; and I cut out each word 
separately with scissors, and wrapped them 
up.each in a ball of flour, and fed the fishes 
of the river with them, in the way tht book 
prescribed. My days were spent in this 
Inanner; and during half the night I slept, 
and the remaining half I sat up, and wrote 
the name of God mentally on my heart, and 
saw Him with the eye of thought. When all 
this toil was over, and I went thence, I had 
no strength left in my-body; my-face was 
wan and pale, and I could not even hold 
myself up against the wind.” 

~ Major Durie Osborn, in his Islam under the 
Khaltfs of Baghdad (p. 112), says:. “The 
‘spread of this Pantheistic spirit has: been and 
is the source of incalculable evil throughout 
the Muhammadan world. The tryo function 
of religion is to vivify and illuminate all the 
ordinary relations of life with light from a 
higher world. The weakness to which reli- 
gious minds are peculiarly prone is to sup- 
pose that this. world of working life is an 
atmosphere too gross and impure for them 
to live in. They crave for better bread than 
cau be made from wheat. They attempt to 
fashion a world for themselves, where nothing 
shall soil the purity of the soul or disturb the 
serenity of their thoughts. The divorec 
thus effected between the religious life and 
the worldly life, is disastrous 10 both. The 
ordinary relations of men become emptied of 
all divine significance. They are considered 
as the symbols of bondage to the warld or to 
an evil deity. The religious spirit dwindles 
down to a sellish desire to acquire a folicity 
from which the children of this world are 
hopelessly excluded Pre-eminently has thig 
been the result of Muhammadan mysticism._ 
It has.dug a deep gulf between those who cam 
know God and those who must wander in 
darkness, feeding upon the husks of rites and 
ceremonies. It has affirmed with emphasis, 
that only by a complete renunciation of the 
world is it possible to attain the true end of 
man’s existence. Thus all the best and purest 
natures—the meh who might have put a soul 
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‘in the decaying Church of Islam—have been 


drawn off from their proper task to wander 
about in deserts and solitary places, or ex- 
pend their lives in idle and profitless pas- 
sivity disguised under the title of ‘spiritual 
contemplation.’ [ztkr.] But this has only 
been part of the evil. The logical result of 
Pantheism is the destruction of a moral law. 


If God be all-in all, and man’s apparent in- 


diyiduality a delusion of the perceptive 
faculty, there: exists no will which can act, 
no conscieuce which can reprove or applaud 
The individual is but s momentary seeming ; 
he comes and goes like ‘ the snow-flake on tho 
tiyer; a moment seen, then gone for ever.’ 
To reproach such an ephemeral creature for 
being the slaves of its passtons, is to chide the 
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thistledown for yielding to the violence of 
the wind. Muhammadans have not been 
slow to discover these consequences. Thou- 
sands of reckless and profligate spirits have 
entered the orders of the derweshes to enjoy 
the licence thereby obtained. Their affecta- 
tion of piety is simply a cloak for the practice 
of sensuality; their emancipation from the 
ritual of Islam inyolves a liberation also from 
its motal restraints. And thus a movement, 
animated at its outset by a high and lofty 
purpose, has degenerated into a. fruitful 
source of ill, The stream which ought to 
have expanded into a fertilising river, has be- 
come a vast swamp, exhaling vapours charged 
with disease and death.” [Faqrr ] 

(For further information on the subject 
of Eastern Mysticism the English reader is 
referred to the following works: Hunt’s 
Pantheism ; Tholuck’s Sufismus ; Malcolm's 
Fhistory of Persia ; Brown’s Darweshes; Ox- 
ford Vecays for 1855, by EH. B.-Cowell; 
Palmer's Oriental Mysticism; De Slane’s 
Introduction to Ibn Khallikdn; Bieknell’s 
Translation of Hafiz of Shiraz; Ouseley’s 
Persian Poets; Vaughan’s Hours with the 
Mystics. Persian and Arabie books on the 
subject are foo numerous to mention. ‘Abdu 
’r-Razzaq’s Dictionary of the Technical Terms 
of the Sufis was published in Arabic by Dr. 
Sprenger in Calcutta in 18468) [raqir; 
ZIKR. | 


SUFTAJAH (igs), The delivery 
of property by way of loan, and not by way 
of trust. It is forbidden by the Sunni law. 
(Hamilton’s Hidayah, vol. iii. p. 244.) 


SUHAIL IBN ‘AMR (yy wy? Jee). 
One of the most noble of the Quraish, and one 
of their leaders on the day of the action of 
Badr. He was takon prisoner on that occa- 
sion. ‘He embraced Islam after the taking of 
Mekkah. He is said to have died a.n. 18, 


SUICIDE. Arabic Qatlu najsi-hi 
(4 $05). Suicide is not once re- 
ferred to in the Qur’an, but it is forbidden in 
the Traditions, where Muhammad is related 
to have said :'\{* Whosoever shall kill himself 
shall suffer in the fire of hell” (al-Bukhari, 
Arabic ed., p. 984); and ‘shall be excluded 
from heaven for ever” (thid, p. 182), It is 
also related that the Prophet refused the 
funeral rites to a suicide (Abu Da’itd, Arabic 
ed., vol. ii. p. 98), but it is usual in Muham- 
madan ‘countries to perform the funeral 
service, although forbidden by the custom of 
the Prophet himself. 


‘SUKR (55+).  [prunxenness.] 


SULAIM (pe). Bani Sulaim. 
One of the powerful tribes of ancient Arabia, 
descended from the Banti ‘Adwan, 


SULAIM AN (glet). [soromon.] 
SULH (ge). “Concord; recon- 


ciliation; peace.” It occurs in the Qur'an, as 
follows :— 
Sirah iv..127; “And if a woman. fears 
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from her husband perverseness or aversion, 
it is no’crime in them both that they should 
be reconciled to each other, for reconcjliation 
is best.” 


SULS (+). “Three-quarters” 
of a Siparah of the Qur'an, or of the Qur’én 
itself. [QuR’4N ] 


SULTAN (gH). A word in 
modern times used for a ruler or king, as the 
Sultan of Turkey. Its literal -meaning is 
“ strength ” or “ might,” and in this sense it 
occurs in the Qur’an :— 

Surah xvii, 35: “* We have given his next of 
kin authority.” 

Sirah lxix. 29: “My authority has pe- 
rished from me.” 

Siirah li. 38: “We sent him (Moses) to 
Pharaoh with a manifest power (miracle, or 
nuthority).” 


SUNNAH (4). it. “‘ A path or 
way; a.manner of life.” A term used in the 
religion of the Muslim to express the custom 
or manner of life. Hence the tradition which 
records either the sayings or doings of Mu- 
hammad. Consequently all traditional law is 
divided into (1) Synnatu 1-Fitl, or what Mu- 
hammad did; (2) Sunnatu ’l-Qaul, or what 
Muhammad enjoined; (8) Sunnatu *t-Tugrir, 
or that which was done or said in the pre- 
senes of Muhammad, and which was not for- 
bidden by him, 

Those things which the Prophet emphatically 
enjoined on his followers are called Sunnatu 
t-Huda, “ Sunna of Guidance,” or as-Sunnatu 
‘t-Muakkadah: as, for example, the sound- 
ing of the azan before prayers. Those things 
which have not been emphatically enjoined, 
are called as-Sunnatu 'l-Z@idah, or “ Supero- 
gatory Sunnah,” — > 

The Honourable Syed Ahmed Khan, 0.8.L, 
says in his Essay on the Traditions, that 
“upon examining the sayings (or the Ahadig), 
and the deeds (or the Sunnah) of the Pro- 
phet, we find (1). some of them relating to. 
religion, (2) others connected with the pecu- 
liar circumstances af his life, (8) some bear- 
mg upon society in general, and. (4) others 
concerning the art of Government.” When 
Muhammad spoke on the subject of religion, 
he is held to have been inspired, and also 
when he performed. a religious act he is be- 
lieved to have been ‘guided by inspiration ; 
but with regard to other matters, the degree 
to which he was inspired is held to be a sub- 
ject for investigation as well as for discrimi- 
nation, In support of this view, the follow- 
ne tradition is related by Rafi‘ ibn Khadij.: 
“ The Prophet. came to al-Madinah when'the 
people were grafting the male bud of a date 
tree into. the female in order to produce greater 
abundance of fruit, and he said, “Why do you 
do ‘this?’ They replied, ‘It is an ancient 
custom.’ The Prophet said, ‘Perhaps. it 
would be better if you did nob do it’ And 
then they left off the custom, and the trees 
yielded but little fruit: The people com- 
plained to the Prophet, and he said, «Lam 
no more than a man. When I order any- 
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thing respecting religion, receive it ; but when 
Lorder you about the affairs. of the world, 
then I speak only as a man’” (Mishkat, 
book i. ch. vi. pt. 1.) 

‘Abdu’ “lah ibn Mas‘iid says: “The Pro- 
phet drew a straight line for us, and said, 
‘This is the path of God.’ Then he drew 
several other lines on the right and loft of it, 
and.said, There are the paths of tnose who 
follow tbe devil. Verily my path (sunnah) is 
straight and you must follow it.’” 

It is upon the sayings and customs of Mu- 
nammad that that traditional law js founded 
which is handed down in the Hadis, and 
which is.treated of under the article TRADI- 
TION. 


SUNNI (..~). Lit. “One of the 
path.” A Traditionist. A term generally. 
applied to the large sect of Muslims who 


acknowledge the first four Khalifahs to have | 
been the rightiul successors of Muhammad,. 


and who receive the Kuiubu ’s-Sittah, or “ six 
authentic” books of tradition, and who belong 
to one of the four schools of jurisprudence 
founded by Imam Abi Hanifah, Imam ash- 


Shafi‘l, Imam Malik, or Imam Ahmad ibn. 


Hambal.. 
The word Sunni is really a Persian form, 
with its plural Sunniyan, and stands for-that 


which is expressed by the Arabic Ahiu ’s-.- 


Sunnah, “the People of the Path.” The 
word sunnah meaning a “path,” but being 
applied to the example of Muhammad, - 

A Sunni is held to be a traditionist, not 
that any sevtion of Islam rejects the tradi- 
tions, but merely that the Sunnis have arro- 
gated to themselves this title, and the rest of 
toe Muslim world has acquiesced in the as- 
sumption; hence it comes to pass that al- 
though the Shi'ahs, even to a greater degree 
than the Sunris. rest their claims upon tra- 
ditional evidence, they have allowed their 
opponents to claim the title of traditionists, 
and consequently Mr. Sale and many Enuro- 
pean writers have stated that the Shi‘ahs 
reject the traditions. 

The Sunnis embrace by sar the greater 
portion of the Muhammadan worid. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Wilfrid Blunt’s census, they are 
145 millions, whilst the Shrahs are but sume 
15 millions. . 


TA‘AH. (delb). 
A word which occurs once in the Qur'an, 
Sarah iv. 83: “They say ‘Obedience!’” It 
is an old Arabic word used for the worship 
and service of God. 


TA‘ALLUQ (gies). Lit. “That 
which is suspended.” A division or district. 
A term applied in India to a district including 
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The principal differences between the 
Sunnis and the Shi‘ahs are treated of in the 
article sHx‘AH. 


SUPEREROGATION, ACTS OF. 
[NABL. } 


SURAH (80). Lit. “A row or 
series.” A term Ased exclusively for the 
chapters of the Qur’an, of which there are 
one hundred and fourteen in number. These 
chapters are called after some word which 
oceurs in the text, e.g.. Sératu 'l-Hadid, the 


| “ Chapter of Iron.” The ancient Jews divided 


the whole law of Moses into fifty-four siderim, 
or “sections,” which were named after the 
same manner as the Sirahs of the Qur'an. 


[qur’an. ] 
SUTRAH (84). Lit. “That 


wherewith anything is concealed or covered.” 
Something put up before one engaged in 


“prayer facing Makkah, to prevent others 


from intruding upon his devotions. It may 
be a stick, or anything a cubit in height and 
an inch in thickness.. (M?shkat, book iv. 
ch. x.) [PRAYER.] 


SUWAS‘ (€\y~). An idol mentioned 
in Siirah Ixxi. 22. Professor Palmer says it was 
an idol in the form of a woman, and believed 
to be a relic of antediluvian times. (Jntro- 
duction to the Qur'an, p, xii.) 


SWEARING. [oaru.| 


SWINE. Arabic khinzir (3+), 
pl. khanazir. Heb. S4T7 khazir. 


flesh is strictly forbidden to Muslims in four 
different places in the Qur’an, namely, Surahs 
ii. 168, v. 4, vi. 146, xvi. 116 ; in which places 
its use is prohibited with that which dieth of 
itself and blood. 

In the Traditions, it is related that Mu- 
hammad said that *‘ when Jesus the Son of 
Mary shall descend from the heavens upon 
your people as a just king, and he will break 


Swine’s 


the cross and will kill all the swine. (Mish- 
kat, book xxiii. ch. vi.) 
SYNAGOGUES. [cHurcuzs.] 
SYRIA. [sHam.] 


a 


Lit. “Obedience.”  * number of villages, for which a fixed 


amount of revenue is paid, and the possession 
of which is hereditary as long as the revenue 
is paid. These tatallugs, or, as they are com- 
monly called, tdluks, are of two kinds: (1) 
Huzuri (trom yy “the State”), of which 
the revenue is paid direct to Government; 
and (2) Mazkuri (from pe “ specified ”), 
of which the revenue is paid through a chiet, 
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who thus farms the revenne.. Tho term was 
introduced to India by the Muslim :con- 
querors. 


TA‘AM (ish). [voop.]. 
"PA‘AWWUZ (5983). The ejacula- 


tion: “I seek refuge from God from the 
cursed Satan,” which forms part of the Mu- 
hammadan daily prayer. It is called also 
‘auzun bi-'llah, [PRAYER.} 


TABARRUK (5). The commu- 
tation for an offering. incumbent: upon-a reli- 
gious medicant holding some endowment 
(wagf). 

TABA‘U "T-TABLIIN (yuna! as). 
Lit.“ The followers of the followers.” Those 
who conversed with the Ta‘bitun (which 
term is uséd “for those who conversed with 
Companions of Muhammad). Traditions re- 
lated by them are received; but are of less 
authority than those related by persons whic 
had seen the Prophet... [TRADITIONS. ] 


TABIB (oe). A doctor of me- 


dicine. One who practises at-trbb; the * science 


of medicine.” - Hakim (lit. “a philosopher”) . 


is also used t6 expressia medical practi- 
tioner.” 

TABIUN (gy), pl of abit. 
Those who conversed with the Associates or 
companions of Muhammad. The traditions 
which they related-are of high authority and 
form part of the Sunnah or traditional law. 
[| TRADITIONS. | 


TABLES OF THE LAW. Arabic 
Alwah (e\3'), pl. of Lawk. The 
giving of the Law to Moses. on tables is men- 
tioned in the Qur’dn, Sirah vii. 142: ° We 
wrote for him (Moses) upon tables falwéh) a 
monition concerning every matter.” But 
Muslim doctors are not agreed as to the 
number of the tables. The commentators 
al-Jalalan. say that there were either seven 
or ten, [TEN COMMANDMENTS. | 


TABUK (5). A valley in 
Arabia, celebrated as the scene of one of 
Muhammad’s military expeditions, and as the 
place where he made a treaty with John the 
Christian prince of Ailah, [rREATy.] 


TABUT (eb). (1) The Ark of 
the Covenant, mentioned in the Qur’an, Siirah 
ii. 249: © Verily the sign of his (Saul’s) king- 
ship shall be that the Ark (Ja@but) shail come 
to you: and in it Sekinah trom your Lord, 


and the relics left by Moses and-Aaron; the . 


angels shall bear it.’ 

Tabut is the Hebrew PYA FA 7 ebah used tor 
Nash's Ark, and the Ark of butrushes, 
Ex. ji. 3, and not ys Aron, the word in 
the- Bible for the Ark of the Covenant. 

The commentator, al-Baiziwi, says tho 
Sakinah was either the Taurat, or Books of 


Moses, or an idol of emeralds or rubies, the 
head aud tail of which was like that of a 


pk 


TAGHLIB 


at,.and the wings of feathers, and: which 
teed a féeble ery; and when the-ark was 
sent after an-enemy, then this was sent. But 
some say if was a representation of the pro- 

bets. ( : 
i Al-Jalalan say the relics left in the Ark 
were the fragments of the two tables of the 
Law, and the rod and robes and ‘shoes of 
Moses. the mitre of Aaton, and the vase of 
manna. {ARK OF THE-COVENANT, SAKINAH. ] 

(2) A coffin or bier: for> the burial of. the 
dead. 

(3) The representation of the faneral‘of al- 
Husain. [{MUHARRAM. } : 

(4) The. box or ark in which the body of 
the child Moses was placed by his mother for 
fear of Pharaoh. See Qur'an, Sirah xx. 39: 
** When we spake unto thy mother what was 
spoken: ‘Cast him into the ark: then cast 
him on the sea [the river], and the.sea shall 
throw him on the shore: and an enemy to mé 
and an enemy to him shall take him up.’ 
And I myself have made thee: an_ object: of 
love, That thou mightest be reared in mine 
eye.’ 


TADBIR (;25). Post obit manu- 
mission of slaves. In its primitive sense it 
means looking forward to the event of a busi- 
ness. En the language of the law, it means a 
deelaration of a freedom to be established 
after the master’s death. . As’ when ‘the 
master says ‘to his slave, “Thou art free 
after my death.” The skve so freed is called 
a mudabbir. (Hamilton’s Hidayea, yol. i. 
p. 475.) [SLAVERY.] 


TAFAKKUR (8%). Lit. “Con- 


templation or thought.” According to the 
Kitabu-‘t-Ta‘rifai, it is the lamp of the 


‘heart whereby a man sees his own evils or 


virtues. 


TAFSIR. (j-~8). Lit. “ Explain- 
ing.” A term used for a commentary on any 
book, but especially for a commentary on the 


Qur'an, [COMMENTARIES. | 
at-TAGHABUN (cpledt). “ Mn- 
tual deceit.” The title of the 64th Sirah of 


ti Qur’an, the Ixth verse of which begins 
tous: 

The day when He shall gather you to- 
gether for the day of the assembly will be 
the day of Afwtuc] Deceit.” 

That is, when the blessed will deceive or 
disappoint the damned by taking the places 
which they would have had in Paradise had 
they been true believers. and vice versa, 


_TAGHLIB (ie), An Arabian 
tribe who, on the first spread.of Islam, were 
occupying a proyince in Mesopotamia and 
professing the Christian faith. The Bani 
Taghlib sent an embassy to Muhammad, 
formed of sixteen men, some Muslims and 
some Christians. The latter wore crosses of 
gold. The Prophet made terms with the 
Christians, stipulating that they should them- 
selves continue in the profession of their 
religion, but sheuld not baptize their children 


AT-TAGHTIS 


into Christian - faith. (Sir W.. Muir, -f 
Ratibu I. Wagidi, p. Ly : mur, - from 


AT-TAGHTIS (Quskadt). A term 
which occurs in the Kashfu 'z-Zunim . for 
“baptism.” [INJIL, SIGHBAH.} 


TAGHUT (e,sb). . An idol men- 
tioned in the Qur’an :—- 

_ Sirah iv. 54: They believe in. Jibt and 
Taghat.” 

Sirah ii, 257: “Whoso disbelieves’ in 
Taghut and believes in God, he has got a 
firm handle, in which is no breaking’ off.” 

Sirah ii. 259: “But those- who misbelieve 
their patrons are Taghut, these bring them 
forth to darkness,” 

Jalala ‘d-din says Tughii was an idol of 
the Quraish, whom certain renegade Jews 
honoured in order to please the tribe. ; 

Mr. Lane observes that in the Arabian 
Nights the name is used. to express the devil 
as well as an idol. 


TA HA (a). The title of the 
xxth Sirah of the Qur'an, which begins with 
Ahese Arabic letters. Their meaning is un- 
certain. Some fancy the first letter stands 
for tuba, “beatitude,” and the second for 
Hawiyah, the name of the lowest pit of hell. 
Tah is also, like sah, and the English “ hush,” 
an interjection commanding silence, and mighi 
be here employed to enjoin a silent and reve- 
rential listening to the revelation to follow. 


TAHALUF (5). The swear- 
ing of both plaintiff and defendant. In a 
civil suit of both seller and purchaser. Ina 
disagreement, if both sbould take an oath, 
the Qazi must dissolve the sale, or contract, 
(Bamilton’s Hidayazh, vol. iii. p, 85.) 


TAHANNUS (eve). Avoiding 
and abstaining from sin, Worshipping God 
for a certain period in. seclusion. The word 
is used in the latter sense for the seclusion of 
Muhammad on Mount Hira’, when he is sup- 
posed to have received his first revelation. 
(Mishkat, book xxiv. c. v.) [INSPIRATION, 
QUR’AN].. 


TAHAKAH (8). =“ Purifica- 


tion,” including wazu’, tayanimum, nasah, : 


ghusl, and miswak, accounts of which are 
given under their respective articles. [PuRI- 
FICATION. | 


TAHIR (,b). A woman in a 


state of purity [PuRIFICATION. | 


TABLIL (JjAs). The ejaculation, 
“ La iléha illa “Wah!” (aS* St at 3), 
“There is no deity but God!” (Mishkat, 
book x. ch. ii.) 

Aba Hurairah relates that the Prophet 
said, “That person who recites ‘ There Is no 
deity but God,’ one hundred times, shall re- 
ceive rewards equal to the emancipating of 
ten slaves, and shall have one handred good 
deeds recorded to his account, and one hun- 


dred of his sins shall-be blotted out, and the | 
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words shall be a protection from the devil.” 
[zrKR.] 

-TAHMID (see). The ejaculation, 
“al-Hamdu Ui-’llah!”’ (83 deed), 
“God he praised!” “(Mishkat, book x. 
ch. ii.) 

‘Umar ibn Shu‘aib relates from his fore- 


fathers that the Prophet said, ‘‘ He who recites 
‘God be praised, a hundred times in the 


TAIY 


‘morning and again a hundred tines in the 


evening, shall be like a person, who bas pro- 
vided. one hundred horsemen for a jihad, or 
‘religious war.’” 


TAHRIF (trys). The word used 
by Muhammadan writers for the supposed 
corruption of the Jewish and Christian scrip- 
tures, [CORRUPTION OF THE SCRIPTURES. ] 


‘at-TAHRIM (p,m). “The Pro- 
hibition.” The title of the 66th Sirah of the 
Qur'an, which begins with the-words: “ Why 
O Prophet! dost thou forbid that which God 
hath made lawful to thee, from a desire to 
please thy wives.” The object of this chapter 
was to free Mubammed from his obligation 
to his wife Hafsah. to whom he had recently 
sworn to separate entirely from the Coptic 
slave-gir] Mariyah. 


TAHZIB (253). A book of tra- 
ditions received Ly the Shbi‘abs, compiled by 
Shaikh Abi Ja‘far Muhammad, a.u. 466: 


at-TA’IF (Wsit}), The name of a 
town, the capital of a district of the same 
name in Arabia, which Muhammad besieged 
AH. 8, but the city was surrounded by strong 
baltlements and was provisioned for some 
months. The siege was, therefore, raised by 
Muhammad; after he had cut down -and 


burned its celebrated vineyards, (Muir's 
Life of Mahomet, new ed. p. 432.). 
TAIRAH (8+). “Lightness; 


levity of mind.” Condemned in the Hadis. 


“TATY (.).. An Arabian tribe who 
emigrated izom al-Yaman to the Najd about 
the third century. Some of them embraced 
Uudaism and some Christianity, while a por- 
tion remained pagans and: érected a temple to 
the idol Fuls. The whole tribe eventually 
embraced [slam, a.D. 632, when ‘Al? was sent 
to cestroy the temple of Fals. 

Hatim at-Ta'iy, a Christian Bedouin Arab, 
celebrated for his hospitality, is the subject 
of Hastern poétry. He lived in the “time 
of ignorance,”. viz. before Muhammad, but 
his sou ‘Adj became’a Musljim, and is num- 
bered among the “ Companions.” Hatim at- 
Ta’iy's most famous act of liberality was that 
which he showed to an amhassadcr of the 
Greek Emperor, sent,to demand of him as a 
present for his-master, a horse of very great 
price. The generous Arab, before he knew 
the object of this person’s mission, slaughtered 
his horse to regale him, having nothing at 
the time in his house to serve in its stead. 
St is also said that he often caused as many 
as forty camels to be slaughtered for the 
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entertainment .of his guests. and the peor 
Arabs of the desert. 


TAJ (e%).. “A crown; adiadem.” 
The Muslim Khalifahs never wore a crown, 
the word is~therefore- not used in Muslim 
theology, but it is used by the Sifi faqirs for 
the cap worn by a. leader. of a religious 
order,:which is generally of'a conical shape. 
{kubAg.] 


at-TAKASUR ( f\<ay,, Multiply-- 


ing.” The title-of the ¢und Sarah of the 
Qur'an, the: opening. verses of which are: — ~ 
“Phe desire of increasing riches occupieth 
you . 
Till you come to the grave | 


TAKBIR (+S). The expression, 
“ Allahu akbar!” (S\ 4%), “God is 
very great!” (Mishkat, book x. ch, ii.) 

The ejaculation frequently occurs‘in the 
daily liturgy and in the funeral offiee. 
[PRAYER ] 


TAKBIRU ’T-TAHRIMAH (y»% 
Sez ell), The first takbir in the 


liturgical prayer, said standing, after therecital — 


of which the worshipper must give himself 
up entirely to worship. [PRAYER, TAKBIR. ] 


TAKHARUJ (@\s). Anarrange- 
ment entered into by some heirs-at-law with 
others for their share of the inheritance, in 
consideration of somé specific thing which 
excludes them from inheritance. (Hamilton’s 
Hidayah, vol. iii. p. 201.) 


at-TAKWIR (y2pSetl). ‘The 
Folding-up.”. The title of the Lxxxist Sirah 
of the Qur’an, which opens a solemn announce- 
‘ment of the Judgment Day by the words: 
‘“When the sun shall be :folded up.” 
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TAKYAH (&S%). Lit. “A pillow ; 
a place of repose.” Used in all Muhammadan 
countries for— i 

(1)_A place in which sume celebrated saint 
has ‘stayed. In Central Asia, these places 
are often merely marked by a few stones and 
a flag, but they are held sacred. 

(2) A monastery, or religious house, .in 
which faqirs and ascetics reside, asthe Tak- 
yahs at Constantinople and Cairo, 

(3) A hostél or rest-house, as the Takyah 
at Damascus,.which is a hostek for pilgrims. 


_ Dr. Robinson describes it as a large quad- 


rangulay enclosure, divided into two courts, 
inthe southern court of which there is a 
large mosque. Around the wall of the court 
runs a row of cells, with a portico or galléry 
of columns in front.. This takyah was founded 
by Sultan Salim, a.p. 1516.  ( Researthes. 
vol-iii. p. 459.° ” 


TALAQ (aw). (1) The sentence 
of divorce. [D1vorcE.} (2) The title of the 
Lxvth Surah of the Qur’in which treatsof 
the subject of divorce. 


TALBIYAH (43). Lit. “ Waiting 
or standing for orders.” The recitation of 
the following words during the pilgrimage to 
Makkah: “ Labbaika! AHahummah! Lad- 
baika! Labbaika ! La Sharika lake! Labbai- 
kat Inna ’l-hamda wa-ni‘amata laka! Wa’l- 
mulka! La Sharika-laka!t” “I stand up for 
Thy service,O Ged! I stand up! I stand 
up! There is no partner with Thee! I 
stand up for Thy service! Verily Thine is 
the praise, the beneficence, and the kmgdom! 
There is no partner with Thee!” 

From. the Mishkat (book xi. ch. ii. pt. 1), it 
appears that this hymn was in use amongst 
the idolaters of Arabia before Muhammad’s 
time. [Hass.] 


TALHAH (4b), son of. ‘Ubaidu 
lah, the Quraish, was a grand-nephew of 
Abi Bakr. He was a distinguished Compa- 
nion, and was honoured with the position 6f 
one of the ‘Asharah Mubashsharah, or “ten 
patriarchs of thé Muslim faith.” He saved 
the life of Muhammad at the battle of Uhnud. 
He was slain in the fight of the Camel, a.a. 
36, aged 64. and was buried at al-Basrah. 


TALIB (Ab). Lit. “One. who 
seeks.” An. inquirer. A term generall 
nest for a student of divinity, is Talibu ’l- 
Salm. 


TALISMAN. Arabic (pth) til. 
sam; pl. talasim. The English word is a cor- 
ruption of the Arabic. A term applied to 
mystical characters, and also to seals and 
stones upon which such characters are 
engraved. ort inscribed. The characters are 
astrological, or of some other magical kind. 
Talismans are used as charms against evil. 


| for the preserving from ‘enchantment or from 


accident; they are also sometimes buried 
with a hidden treasure to protect it. [amuLmr. 
EXORCISM. | 


TALKING 
TAEKIN G [conversation.] 
TALMUD ‘The traditional law 


of the Jews. Frow Heb. yd lamed, «to 


learn.”. Phe learning of the Rabbis. Mr, 
Emanuel Deutsch says :— 
“Tt seems as if, Muhammad had breathed 
from. his childhood almost the air of contem- 
Judaism, as is found by us crystallized 
in the Tatmad; the Targum and the Midrash. 
= * * * 


“It is not merely parallelisms, reminis- 
cences, allusions, technical terms, and the 
like of Judaism, its-law and dogma .and cere- 
mony, its Halacha and its Haggadah (its law 
and legend), which-we find in the Koran; but 
we think Islam neither more nor less than 
Judaism--as adapted to Arabia—plus the 
Apostleship of Jesus and Muhammad.” 
‘(Literary Remains, p. 64.) 

Haw much-Muhammad was indebted to the 
Jewish Talmud for his doctrines, ethics, and 
ceremonial, is shown in an essay by the 
Jewish Rabbi, Abraham Geiger, in answer to 
the question put by the University at Bonn: 
‘‘Inquiratuy in fontes Alcorani seu legis Mo- 
hammiedic® eos, qui ‘ex Judxismo derivandi 
sunt,” of which a German translation has 
sueabee Was hat Mohammed aus dem Juden- 
thume aufgenommen? (Bonn, 1833), and is 
treated of in the present work in the article 
on JUDAISM. 

The Talmud consists of two parts: The 
Mishna, or the text: (what is called in Arabic 


thé Matn),'and the Gemara, or Commentary | 


(Arabic Shark). These two form the Tal- 
mud.) 

The Mishna (from Shanah, to “ repeat”) or 
the oral law of the Jews, was not committed 
to writing until about the year a.p. 190, by 
Rabbi Judah, although it is said it wag first 
commenced by Rabbi Akibah, .p. 130. . 

The Gemara (Ut. “ that which is perfect”) 
are two commentaries.on ‘the Mishna. The 
one compiled by Rabbi Jochoham at Jeru- 
salem about the middle of the third century, 
and the other by Rabbi Ashe at Babylon, 
about the middle of the sixth. 

Canon Farrar (Life of Christ, vol. ii. 
o. 848), says: “ Anything more utterly un- 
historical than the Talmud, cannot be con- 
‘ceived. It is probable that no human writ- 
ings ever confounded names, dates, anc facts, 
with more absolute indifference.” 

And doubtless it is this unsatisfactory 
feature inthe Talmud of the Jews. which, to 
a great extent, accounts for the equally 
unhistofical character of the Qur’an. 

For information on the Talmud, the English 
reader can consult the following works: The 
Talmud, by Joseph Barklay, LL.D., Bishop of 
Jerusalem, 1878: A’ Falmudic Miscellany, by 
Paul Isaac Hershon, 1880; Selections from the 
Talmud, by H. Polono; The Talmud, an 
article in. the Quarterly Review, October, 
1867, by Emanuel Deutsch ; The Talmud, a 
ehapter in The Home and Synagogue of the 
Modern Jew (Religious Tract Society). A 
complete translation of the Talmud is being 
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undertaken by Mr, P. LE Hershon. See Dr. 
Farrar's Preface to tha Talmudic Miscellany. 


TALQIN (yet). Lit. “ Instruct- 


ing,” An exhortation or instruction imparted 


by @ religious teacher. It is specially used 


for the instruction giyen at the- grave of -a 
departed Muslim, at the close of the buriak 
servies; when one of the mourners draws 
near the middle of the grave, addresses-the 
deceased, and says :— 

“Q servant of God, and child of a female 
servant of God. 

“ O son of stich an one, remember the. faith 
you professed on earth to the very last; this 
is your witness that there is no deity but 
God, and that certainly Muhammad is His 
Apostle, and that Paradise and Hell and the 
Resurrection from the dead are real; that 
thore will be a Day of Judgment; andsay.:'T 
confess that God is my Lord, Islim my reli-. 
gion; Muhammad (on whom be themercy and 
peace of God) my Prophet, the Quradn-my, 
guide, the Ka‘bah my Qiblah, and that Mus- 
iims are my brethren.’ O God, keep him {tie 
deceased) firm in his faith, and widen, his 
grave, and make his examination (by Munkir 
and Nakir) easy, and ‘exalt him and have 
mercy on him, O Thou most Merciful!” 
[BURIAL] 

TALUT (solb).  [saus.| 

TAMATTS ‘aies). Lat. “ Reaping 
advantage.” -The act of performing the 
‘Umrah until its completion, and then per- 
forming the Hajj as a separate ceremony, 
thus reaping the advantages of both. [wausd, 
UMRAH. | 

TAMIM (psi). An independent 
Arab tribe of Makkan origin who occupied 
the north-eastern desert of Najd. They 
fought by the side of Muhammad at Makkah- 
and Hunain. 


TAMJID (s-s-¢3). The expression, 
“La haula wa la quwwata illa bi-Uahi '1 
-aliyt *l-agim” (dell dl Sd 845 3, J 5 
kad), “There is no power and strength 
but in God, the High one, the Great.” (Mish- 
kat, book x. ch. ii.) 

Aba Hurairah relates that the Prophet 
said, ‘‘ Recite very frequently, ‘There is no 
power and strength but in God,’ for these 
words are one of the treasurés of Paradise: 
For there is no escape from God but with 
God. And God will open for the reciter 
thereof seventy doors of escape from evil, the 
least of which is poverty.” 


TANASUKH (¢-\3). (1) In Mu- 
hammadan law, the death of one heir after 
another before the partition of an inheritance. 

(2) At-Tandsukh, The metempsychosis or 
Pythagorean system of the transmigration.-of 
souls, a doctrine held by ihe Hindus and 
Buddhists, but forming no part of the Muham- 
madan system. 


TANFIL (445). “ Plundermg im 


religious warfare.” Commended in the Qur'an, 
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Sirah viii, 1; “ They will quostion thee abont 
the spoils. Say: The spoils are God’s and 
the Apostle’s.” 

TAQARRUB (~ 5). Lit. “Seek- 


ing admittance or striving to draw near.” A 


term-used to express the desire of propitiating | 


the Deity by prayer, almsgiving, or sacrifice. 
TAQDIR (ps8). Lit. “To mea 


sure.” The doctrine of Fate or Predestina- 
tion, al-Qadr. [PREDESTINATION. } 


TAQIYAH (&35). Lit. “Guarding 
oneself.” A Shi‘ah doctrine. A pious fraud 
wheraby the Shi‘ah Muslim believes he is 
justiNed in either smecothing down or in 
denying the peculiarities of his religious 
belief, 1m order to save himself from religious 
persecution. A Shi‘ah can, therefore, pass 
himself off as a Sunni to escape persecution. 

The Shi‘ah traditionists relate that certain 
persons inquired of the Imam Sadiq if the 
Prophet had ever practised tagiyah, or “ re- 
ligious dissimulation,” and the Imam replied, 
“ Not alter this verse was sent down to the 
Prophet, namely, Surah -v. 71: 
Apostle! publish the whols of what has been 
revealed to thee from thy, Lord; if thou do it 
not, thou hast not preached His message, and 
God will not defend thee from wicked men; 
for God guides not fhe unbelieving people.’ 
When the Most High became surety for the 
Prophet against barm, then he no longer dis- 
simulated, although before this revelation ap- 
peared he had occasionally done so.” (The 
Hayatu *l-Qulub, Merrick’s ed., p. 96.) 
[SHI‘AR. | 


TAQUID (sds). Lit. “ Winding 
round.” - (1) Putiing a wreath-round a victim 
destined to be slain at Makkah. (2) Girding 
with 2 sword, as a sign of investiture of a 
bigh dignitary. (2) A term used in Muham- 
madan Jaw for the foliowing of a religions 
leader without due inquiry. 


TAQWA (<s9%). (ABSTINENCE. | 
TARAWIH (a3). The plural of 


tarwik, “Rest.” The prayers, of usually 
twenty rak‘ahs, recited at night during the 
month of Ramazan:. so called ‘because the 
congregation sit down and rest after every 
fourth rak‘ah and every second “ Salam.” 
[RAMAZAN. ] 


TARIKAH (4;). 


bequest, an wherisauce. 


aT-TARIQ (GMs). -“ The night- 
comer.” 
the Qur'an, beginning thus ; 
* By the heaven, and by the night-comer! 

But what shall teach thee 

What the night-comer is? 

"Tis the star of piercing radiance.” 

Aceurding to al-Wahidi, these words were 
revealed when Abii Talib, at the time oi the 
evening. meai, was startled by a shooting 
star. Noldeke, however, observes that the 
three verses seem rather to apply to a planet 
or a fixed star of particular brightness. 


A legacy, a 


*@ thou - 


The title of the uxxxvith Surah of © 


TASLIM 


TARIQAH Ga). «A path” A 
verm used by the Sifts for the religious life. 
{surt.j 

TARWIYAH (445). Lit: “ Satis- 
fying thirst,” or, according to some, “giving 
attention.” The eighth day of the pilgrim- 
age; so called either because the pilgrims 
give their camels water on this day, or be- 
cause Abraham gave attention (rawwa) to the 
vision wherein he was instructed te saérifiee 
his son Ishmael (?)) on this day. 


-TASAWWUF (53). A word 
used to express the doctrines of the Sufis or 
Muhammadan mystics. Stfiism. The word 
does not occur in the celebrated Arabic Die- 
tionary, the Qamis, which was compiled 4.H. 
$17, nor in the Sikah, a.u. 393. [surt.] 

TASBIH (e+). (1) The ejacula- 
tion, “Subhana “lah!” (@\ glee), 
“T extol the holiness of God!” or “0 Holy 


God!” A most meritorious ejaculation which, 
if recited one-hundred times, night and morn- 


ing, is said by the Prophet to atone for man’s 


sins, however many or great. (Mishkat, book 
x. ch. ii.) 


(2) A- Rosary.. [ROSARY, ZIKR. | 


TASHAHHUD (2645). Lit. ‘‘ Tes- 
timony.” <A declaration of the Muslim faith 
recited during the stated prayers, immediately 
after the Tahiyah, in the same attitude, but 
with the first finger of the right hand ex- 
tended, as a witness to the Unity of God. It 
is as follows: “{ testify that there is no deity 
but God, and I testify that. Muhammad ie the. 
Messenger of God.” It is also used as an 
expression of faith upon a person becoming 
a Muhammadan. (Mushkat, book iv. ch. xvi.) 


(PRAYERS. ] 


TASHRIQ (uy*).. Lit.“ Drying 
flesh in the sun.” A name given to three 
days after the sacrifice at Makkah daring the 
Pilgrimage, either because the flesh of the 
victim is then dried, or because they-are not 
slain until sunrise... [HagJ.] 


TASLIM (pas). The benediction 


at the close of the usual form of prayer, “ As- 
salamu ‘alaikum wa-rehmatu lish?" (att 
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ro\) ie Cee pSoke), “« The peace-and merey of 
God be with you.”* (PRAYERS. ] 


TASMI‘ (a@se~5). The following 
ejaculation which is recited by the Imam in 
the daily prayers: “God hears him who 


praises Him.” [pRavexs. } 


TASMIYAH (K+). Lit. “Giving a 
name.” (1) A-title given to the Bausmallah, ot 
the initial sentence, “In the name of God, the 
Compassionate, the Merciful.” This occurs 
at the commencement of each chapter or 
Sirab of the Qur'an, with the exception of 
the ixth Sireh. [qur’an.] (2) Also used 
at the commencement of any religious act 
(except sacrifice), such as prayer, ablutions, 
&. (3) The usual “grace before meat,” 
amongst Muslims. [BISMILLAH. | 


TASNIM (pet—3}. Lit. ‘ Anything 
convex and shelving at both sides.” The 
name of a fountain in Paradise mentioned in 
the Qur'an, Sirah Ixxxiii, 28: “Mingled 
therewith shall bo the waters of Tasnim.” 


TASWIB (~2;%). Repeating the 
parasé, “ As-salatu khatrun mina "n-naum” 
fie: “Prayer is better than sleep”), in the 
Azan for the early mormmg prayer. [AZAN, 
(PRAYER. ] 


TATAWWU: (€). An act of 


supererogation. A term which includes both 
the sunnah and nafl actions of the Muslim 
(4.v.). Lp 
at-TATFIF (c4ébst), “ Giving 
Short Measure.” ‘Ihe title of the Lxxxuird 
Sirah of the Qur’an, beginning with the 
words: 
Woe to those who sitnt the measure : 
Who when they take by measure from 
others, exact the full; 
But when they mete to them or weigh to 
them, minish—— 
Have they no thought that they shali be 
raised again 
For a great day. 
We learn from ‘the Jtgdn that some cor 
mentators see in this passage allusions to 
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Madinah circumstances, and consequently 
think that the Sarah, or at least’ part of it, 
was revealed in that town. But in connec- 
tion with such obviously Makkan vorses, as 
80 and following, where it is said: 


“The sinners, indeed, laugh the faithful to 
‘scorn, 

And-when they pass by them, they wink at 
one another, 

And when they return to their own people, 
they return jesting. 

And when they see them, they say, ‘ Verily 
these are the erring ones’”— 


it appears evident, that the pride and arro- 
gance of the Makkans, fonaded on their ifl- 
gotten wealth, is contrasted with the humble 
and precarious condition of the followers of 
Muhammad, to convey at the same time a 
solemn warning, that the positions will be 
reversed on the Great Day of Reckoning. 


TATHIR (e+). A puritying or 
cleansing of anything which is ceremonially 
unclean. For example, if a dog drinks from 
a vessel, it becomes najis, or “impure,” but 
it can he purified (tathir) by washing it seven 
times. A mosque which has heen defiled can 
be cleansed with dry earth or water. and by 
recitals from the Qur’dn, . If the boots on whe 
feet have been defiled, they can, be purified 
by rubbing. them on dry earth. 

Bara’ iba ‘Azib says that Muhammad 
taught that the miciuration of an animal 
lawful for food does not render clothes cere- 
monially unclean. (Mishkkat, book iii. ch. 
ix.) [PURTFICATION } : 


TATTOOING. Muhammad - for- 
bade the custom of the idolaters of Arabia to 
prick the hands of their women and to rub 
the punctures over with wood, .indigo, and 
other colours. (Mishkat, book xii. ch. i. 


pt. 1.) 

TAUBAH (4,/). (1) Repentance. 
(2) At-Taubah, a title of the 1xth Surah of 
the Qur'an. [PARDON, REPENTANCE. | 


at-TAUBATU ’N-NASUH (8,31 
eyes). Int. “Sincere repentance.” 
A term used by divines for true repentance 
of the heart, as distinguished from that only 


of the lips 


TAUHID (455). A term used to 
express the unity of the Godhead, which is the 
great. fundamental basis of the religion of 
Muhammad. [Gop.] 


TAUJIH (4,5). Any pious eja- 
culation recited by the pious before or after 


the Takbir. (Mishkét, book iv. ch. xii.) 


[PRAYER.] 


TAURAT (&)5). The title given 
in the Qur’an (Sirah iii. 2), and in all Mu- 
bammadan works, for the Books of Moses. 
It is the Hebrew PPS APH Ford,“ the Law.” 


The author. of the Kashyu ’z-Zunin. (the 
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bibliographical dictionary of Haji Khatifah), 
says: 


“The Taurat is the inspired book which — 


God gaye to Moses,.and. of: which there. are 
three well-known editions. (1) Thé-Tauratu 
’s-Sabu'in, ‘the Torah of the Seventy,’ which 
was translated from the Hebrew into Greek 
by seventy-two learned Jews. (It is admitted 
by Christian writers that the Law, ¢.¢. the 
Pentateuch, alone wag translated first). It 
has since heen translated into Syriac and 
Arabic. (2) The Tauratu ’l-Qarra’in wa Rab- 
baniyin, ‘the Taurat of the learned doctors 
and rabbing. (3). The Tauratu ’s-Samirah. 
‘The Samaritan Pentateuch.’” 

‘The same writer says the learned who have 


examined these editions of the ‘l'aurat, found: 


that although they agreed with each other 
and. taught the-unity of God, they do not 
contam an account of the stated prayers, 
the fast, the pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and 
almsgiving, nor anything regarding heaven 
or hell, which is, he adds, a proof of the 
Taurat. haying been altered by the Jews. 
(Kashfu ’z-Zunin, Fliigel’s edition, vol. 8. 
p. 459.) 

Although Muhammad professed to establish 
the Taurat of Moses (see Qur'an, Siirahs ii. 
180; iii. 78 ;. iv. 135), it would appear from 
the Traditions that he did not view with 
iavour the reading of it.in his presence. - 

It is related that‘Umar once brought a copy 
of the Taurat to the Prophet, and said, “ This 
isa copy of the Taurat.” Muhammad was 
silent, and ‘Umar was abaut to read some 
portions of it. ‘Then Abu Bakr said, “ Your 
mother weeps for you.-- Don’t you see tho 
Prophet’s face look angry.” Then ‘Umar 
looked, and he saw the Prophet was angry, 
and he said, ‘‘ Qod protect me from the anger 
of God and ofHis Apostle. { am satisfied 
with God as my Lord; Islam as my creed, and 
Muhammad as my Prophet.” Thon Muham- 
mad said, ‘‘ If Moses were alive and found my 
prophecy, he would follow me.”  [oLp TES- 
TAMENT. } 


at-TAUWAB. (1,31). Literally 

One who. turns frequently,” hénce “ the Re- 
lenting.” -One of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of God. Preceded by the article, 
as a name of God, it occurs. four times in the 
Siratu ‘I-Bagarah (ji. 35, 51, 122, 155), and 
twice inthe Siiratu ’t-Taubah (ix. 105, 119). 
In three of these. passages, God’s relenting 


mercy is iJlustrated by striking instances 


taken from ancient and contemporaneous his- 
tory, viz. in the case of Adam.of the Jews 
after their worshipping the golden calf, and 


af the three men who did not accompany | 


Muhammad in the oxpédition to Tabtk, and 
who, put under interdiction after his return, 
-were not released from it till after fifty days 
of penance. 

Sirah ii. 35: *« And words-of prayer learned 
Adam from his Lord: and.God relented to- 
wards him: verily, He is the Rélenting, the 
Merciful.” ; 

Sirah ii, 51; “ And remember when Moses 
said to his people: ‘O my: people! verily ye 
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nave sinned to your. ow hurt, by your taking 
to yourself the calf té worshipit;- Be turned 
then to your Crestor, atid slay the guilty 
among you; this will be best for you with 
your Creator.’ So he relahted towards you: 
verily Heis the Relenting, the Merciful.” 

Sirah iv. 119: “He has also tarned -in 
Merey unto the three who were left behind, 
‘so that the earth, spacious as it is, became 
too strait for them; and their souls became 
so straitened within them, that there was-no 
refuge from God but unto Himpelfi:. Then 
was He turned to them that they might.tira 
to Him. Verily, God is He that. turneth, the. 
Merciiul.” 

In the other places, mentioned above, and 
in two more (Sirahs xxiv. 10, and xlix. 125, 
where the word is used as an adjective with- 
out the article, it describes God. as ever 
ready to turn in forgiveness'to mfin in general 
and to the Muslim in particular, if they turn 
in repentance unto him. 


TAWAF (sl). The ceremony 
of cirgumambulating the Ka‘bah seven. times, 
three times in a quick step and four ‘at the 


. ordinary pace. It is enjoined in the Quran, 


Sirah xxii 27. Shaikh ‘Abdu ’1-Haqq says 
it was the custom of the Arabian idolatess to 
perform the tawéf naked. [Hags.] 


TASWIZ (429%). Lit. “ To-fiee for 


refuge.” An amulet or charm. A gold of 


| silver case, inclosing quotations from the 
_Qur’an} or Hadis, and worn upon the breast, 


arm, neck, or waist. [AMULET.] 


TAXATION. There are three 
words used for taxation in Muslim books of 
law. (1) ‘Ushr (ys), “the tenth”; (2) 
Khardj (g\,2), “land revenue”; (8) Jizyah 
(ye), ‘capitation tax.” 

(1) Lands, the proprietors of which become 
Muslims, or which the Imam divides among 
the troops, are.:Ushri, or subject to tithe, 
because . it is: necessary that something 
should be imposed. and deduéted from the 
subsistence of Muslims, and a tenth is the 
proportion most suitable to them, as that 
admits the construction of an oblation or. 
act of piety; and. also, because this is the 
most equitable method, since in this way, the 
amount of what is levied depends upon the 
actual product of the lands. 

(2) Lands, on the other hand, which the Imam. 
subdues by force of arms. and then restores. 
to the people of the conquered territory, are 
Kharapi, or.subject to tribute, because it is 
necessary that something be: imposed ‘and 
deducted from the subsistence of infidels; 
and tribute is the most suitable to their 
situation, as that bears the construction of 
a punishment, since it is a sort of hardship, 
the tax upon tribute land being due from 
the proprietor, although he.should not have 
cultivated it. It is to be-remarked, however, 
that Makkah is excepted: from: this' rule, as 
Muhammad conquered that territory by force 
of arms, and then restored it to the inhabi- 
tants. without imposing tribute. 


TARATION 


It 4s written-in the Jami'u 's-Saghir that 
all land.subdued by. force: of arms, if 
watered by canals cut by the Gentiles, is 
subject‘to tribute, whether the.Imam have 
divided it among the troops, or restored it 
to the original inhabitants; and if there be 
na canals, but the land be watered ‘by 
springs, which rise within, it is subject to 
‘tithe, in either case, because tithe is pecu- 
ligr~to productive land. that is, land capable 
of eultivation, and which yields increase, and 
the inersase pradiiced from it-is occasioned 
by water. The sfandard, therefore, by which 
tribute is due is the land being watered by 
.tribute-wster, namely,rivers, and the standard 
by which tithe is dueis the land being watered 
by tithe water, namely, springs. 

If aperson cultivate waste lands, the im- 
position ot tithe or tribute upon it (according 
to Abi Yaisuf) is: determined by the neigh- 
youring soils; in other words, if the neigh- 
bouring lands be subject to tithe, a tithe 1s 
tobe imposed upon it, or tribute if they be 
subject to tribute; because the rule respect- 
ing anything. is determined by what is nearest 


to it; as in-tho case of a house, for instance, | 


-.the rule with respect te.it extends to its 
court-yard, although it. be not the owner's 
immediate property. The tribute established 


and imposed by ‘Umar upor the lands of al- . 


‘Iraq was adjusted’ as. follows :—Upon every 
jarib of land through which water runs (that 
is-to say, which is capable of cultivation) one 
sa’ and one dirham, and upon every jarid 
of -pasture-land five dirhams, and upon every 
jaribh of gardens and orchards ten dirhams, 
provided they contain vines and date-trees. 

‘This rnle for tribute upon arable and 
pasture lands, gardens, and orchards, is 
taken from ‘Umar, who fixed. it at the rates 
above-mentioned, none contradicting him ; 
wheretore it is considered as agreed to by 
all the Companions. Upon all larid of any 
other description (such as. pléasure-grounds, 
saffron-fields, and-so" forth) is imposed a 
tribute according to ability ; since, although 
‘Umar has not laid down any particular rule 
with respect to them, yet as he has made 
ability the standard. of tribute upon -arable 
land, so in the same manner, ability is to be 
regarded in lands of any other description. 
The learned in the. law allege that the ntmost 
extent of tribute is one half of the actual 
product, uor is it allowable to exaet more ; 
but the taking of a halt is no more than 
strict justice, and is not. tyrannical, ~because, 
as it is lawful to take the whole of the per- 
sons ‘and property of infidels, and to dis- 
tribute them among the Muslims,. it follows 
that taking half their incomes is lawful a 

‘ortiort. ; , 

(3) Jizyah, or eapitation-tax, is.of two kinds. 
The first species is that which is established 
voluntarily, and by composition, the rate of 
which is such as may be agreed upon by 
both parties. The second is that which the 
Imam himself imposes, where he conquers 
infidets, and then confirms them in their 
possessions, the common rate of which ‘is 
fixed by his imposing upon every ayowedly 
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rich person a tax of forty-sight dirhams per 
annum, or -four,dirhams per month; and 
upon every person in-middling circumstances 
twenty-four dirhams per’ annipm, or two 
dirhams, per month ; and upgn the labouring 
poor twelve dirhams -per.annim, or one 
dirham per month. 

(For further information see Raddu °l- 
Muhtar, vol. ii.7 ; Futawa-i-Alamgiri, ii: 860 ; 
Hidayak, vol: i; 102.) 


TAYAMMUM (po3). Lit. “Tn- 
tending or proposing to:do a thing.” The 
ceremony of ablution performed with sand 
instead of water, as in the case of waza’. The 
permission to use sand for this purpose, when 
water cannot be -obtained. is granted in the 
Qur’an,. Sirah y.-9:— 

‘If ye cannot find water, then take fine 
surface sand and wipe your faces and your 
hands therewith. -God docs not wish to make: 
any hindrance for,you.” 

It is related in the Traditions that. Muhain- 
mad said : “God has made me gréater than 
all preceeding. prophets, inasmuch as my 
ranks in worship are like the ranks of angels; 
and the-whole earth is fit for my people to 
worship on: and the very dust of- the earth 
is fit for purification when water cannot be 
obtained. (Mbshkat, book iii. ch. xi.) 

Tayammum, or ‘ purification by gand,” ig 
ellowable under the. follqwing circumstances: 
(1) When water cannot be procured except at 
a distance of about*two miles; .(2) in case of 
sickness when the use of water might: be in- 
jurious ; (3) when water cannot be obtained 
without incurripg danger-from an enemy, a 
beast, or a reptile; and (4) ‘when on the 
occasion of the prayers of.a Feast day or at a 
funeral, the worshipper is late and has. no 
time to perform the wazi’. : On ordinary days 
this substitution of tayammum for. wazw’ is not 
allowable. [wazu'.] 


TA‘ZIAH (4305). Lit. “A conso- 
lation.” A representation or model of the 
tomb of Hasan and Husain at Karbala} car- 
ried in procession at the Muharram by the 
Shi‘ahs. It is usually made of a light 
frarne of wood-work, covered with paper, 
painted and ornamented, and illuminated 
within and without. It is sometimes of con- 
siderable size and of elaborate execution ac- 
cording to the wealth of the owner. [MUHAR- 
RAM. | 


‘) 
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TA‘ZIR (3). From ‘azr, “to 


censure or repel.” That discretionary cor- 
rection which is administered for offences, for 
which Hadd, or “ fixed punishment,” has not 
been appointed, 

According to the Sunni law the following 
are the leading principles of Ta‘zir :— 

Ta‘zir, in its primitive sense, means.“ pro- 
hibition,” and also “instruction”: in Law it 
signifies an infliction undetermined in its 
degree by the Jaw, on account of the right 
either of God, or of the individual; and the 
occasion of itis any offence for which hadd, 
or “stated punishment,” -has not been ap- 
pointed, whether that offence consist in word 
ov deed. 


(1) Chastisement is ordained by the law, 


the institution of it being established on the 
authority of the Qur’in, which enjoins men 
to chastise their wives, for. the purpose 
of correction and amendment; and the same 
also occurs in the Traditions. It is, more- 
over, recorded that the Prophet chastised a 
person who had called another perjured; and 
all the Companions agree concerning -this, 
Reason and analogy, moreover, both evince 
that chastisement ought to be inflicted for 
acts of an offensive nature, in such a manner 
that men may not beccme habituated to the 


commission of such acts; for if they were, — 


they might by degrees be led into the per- 
petration of others more atrocious. 
also written. in the Fatawa-i-Timur Tashi of 
Imam Sirnkhsh, that in t¢zir, or © chastiae- 
ment,” nothing is fixed or determined, but 
that the degree of it is left to the discretion 
of the Qazi. because the design of it is cor- 
rection, and. the dispositions gf men with 
respect to it are different, some being suf- 
ficiently .corrected by reprimands, whilst 
others, more obstinate, require confinement, 
and even blows. : 

(2) In the Fatawa-i-Shafit it is said that 
there are four orders or degrees of chastise- 
ment :— First, the chastisement proper to the 
™most noble of the noble (or, in other words, 
princes and men of learning), which consists 
merely in admonition, as if the Qazi were to 
say to one of them, “I understand that you 
have done thus, or thus,” so as to make him 
ashamed. Secondly, the chastisement proper 
to the noble (namely, commanders of armies, 
and chiefs of. districts), which may be per- 
formed in two ways, either by admonition (as 
above), or by jarr, that is, by dragging the 
offender to the door and- exposing him to 
scorn. Thirdly, the chastisement proper. to 
the middle order (consisting of merchants 
and shopkeepers), which may be performed 
by yarr (as above), and also by imprison- 
ment ; and Fourthly, the chastisement proper 
te the lowest order in the community, which 
may be performed by jarr, or by imprison- 
ment, and also by blows. _ 

(3) It is recorded from Abia Yiisuf that the 
ruler of a country may inflict chastisement 
by means of property, tuat is, by the exaction 
of a small sum.in the rianner of a fine, ‘pro- 
portioned to the offence; but this doctrine is 
rejected by many of the leaned. 


It is | 
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(4) Imam Timfir Tashi says that chastise- 
ment, where it is incurred purely as the right 
of God, may be inflicted by any person what- 
ever; for Abii Ja‘far Hindiiani, being. asked. 
whether a man, ‘finding another in:the act of 
adultery with his wife, might slay him, re- 
plied, “If the husband know that expdstu- 
lation and beating will be sufficient to deter 
the adulterer from a future repetition of his 
offence, he musi not slay him; but if he sees 
reason to suppose that nothing but death 
will prevent -a repetition of the offence, in 
such case it is allowed to the husband to 
slay that man: and if the woman were con- 
senting to his act, it is allowed to-her husband 
to slay her also;” from which it appears that 
any mman is empowered to chastise another 
by blows, even though there be no magistrate 
present. He bas demonstrated this fully in 
the Muntafi‘: and the reason of it is that the 
chastisement in question is of the class of 
the removal of evil with the hand, and the 
Prophet has authorized every person to ré- 
move evil with the hand, as he has said: 
“ Whosoever among ye see the evil, let him 
remedy it with his own hands; but if he ba 
unable so to do, let him forbid it with hia 
tongne,” Chastisement, therefore, is evidently 
contrary to punishment, since authority _to 
inflict the latter does not.appertain to any but 
a magistrate ora judge, This species of chas- 
isement is also contrary to the chastisement 
which is incurred on account of the right of 
the individual (such as in cases of slander, 
aud so forth), *sinee that depends upon the 
complaint of the injured party, whence no 
person can inflict it but the magistrate, even 
under a private arbitration, where the plain: 
tiff and defendant may have referred the 
decision of the matter to any third person. 


(5) Chastisement, inany instance in which 
jt is avthorized by the law, is to be inflicted 
‘where the Imam: sees it advisable. 


(6) If a person accuse of whoredom a male 
or female slave, an ummu ’l-walad, or an infidel, 
he is to be chastised, because this accusation 
is an offensive accusation, and punishment for 
slander is not incurred by it, as the condition, 


j namely, ZAsén (or marriage in the sense which 


induces punishment for slander), is not at- 
tached to the accused; chastisement, there- 
fore, is to be inflicted. And in the same 
manner, if any person accuse a Muslim of 
any other thing than whoredom (that is, 
abuse him, ‘by calling him a reprobate, or a 
villain, or an infidel, or a thief), chastisement 
is incurred, because he: injures a Muslim 
and defames him; and punishment (hadd) 
cannot be considered as due from analogy, 
since analogy has no .concern with- the 
necessity of punishment : chastisement, there- 
fore, is to be inflicted, Where the aggrieved 
party is a-slave, or so ferth, the chastisement 
raust be inflicted to the extremity of it: but 
in the case of abuse of a Muslim, the 
measure of the chastisement.is left to the 
discretion of the magistrate, be if more or 
em and whatever he sees proper lethim 
inflict. 
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a ) li a person abuse a Muslim, by calling. - 


um an as, or a hog, ih this case chas- 
tisement is not- incurred, heosuss thesa ex- 
pressions are in no ‘respect defamatory of 
the person towards whom they are used, it 
being evident that ho is neither an ags nor a 
hog. Some allege that, in ovr time, chas- 
tisement is inflieted, since, in the modern 
acceptation, calling a. mun an ass or a hog 
is held to be abuse. Others, aguin, allege that 
it is esteemed such. only where the person 
towards whom such expressions are used 
i ed to be of dignified rank (such aa a 
Prince, ora man of letters), in which case 
‘chastisement. must be inilicted upon the 
abuser, as by so.speaking he exposes. that 
person, of rank to contempt; but if. he be 
only & eommon person, chastisement is not 
incurred; and this-is the. most approyed 
doctrine, 

(8) The. greatest number of stripes in 
chastisement is thirty-nine (sev 2 Cor. xi. 24), 
and the amallest number is three. This is 
according to- Abi Hanifab. and Imam Mu- 
hammad. Abi Yusuf says thatthe greatest 
uumber of stripes in chastisoment is seventy- 
five, The restriction to thirtv-nine stripgs is 
founded on a saying of the Prophet:.“ The 
man who shall inflict scourging to the 
emount of punishment, in a case where pun- 
ishment is not-established, shall be accounted 
ep aggravator” (meaning a wanton aggra- 


vator of punishment), from which saying. it. 


is to be inferred that the infliction of a num- 
ber of stripes in chastisement, to- the same 
amount as in punishment, is unlawful; and 
this being admitted, Abi Hanifah and Imam 
Muhammad, in order to determine the utmost 
extent of chastisement, consider what is the 
smallest punishment: and this is punishment 
for slander with respect to a slave, which is 
forty stripes; they therefore deduct there- 
from one stripe, aud establish thirty-nine as 
the greatest number to be inflicted in chas- 
tisement. Abi Yiisuf, on the other hand, 
has regard to the smallest punishment with 
raspect to freemen. (29g freedom is the original 
staie of man), which is eighty stripes; he 
‘therefare deducts five, and establishes seventy- 
five ag the greatest number to be inflicted in 
chastisement as aforedaid, because the same 
is recorded of ‘Ali, whose example Abj& k usuf 
folléws in this instance.. It is in one place 
recorded of Abt Yisuf that he deducted only 
one stripe, and.declared the uamost number 
of stripes in chastisoment -to be seventy-nine. 
Sush, alsd, is the opinion of Zafr ;-and this is 
agreeable to analogy. Imim Muhammad, in 
his book, has determined the smallest num- 
ber of stripes in chastisement to be three, 
because in fewer there is no chastisement. 
The more modern doctors assert that the 


stnalest degree of chastisement must be left to, 


the judgment of the Imam or Qiizi, who is 
to infliet whatever be may deem sufficient for 
chastisement, which is different with respect 
to different men. It is recorded of Abi 
Yasuf that he has alleged that the degree 
thereof is in proportion to the degree of the 
offence; and it is also revorded, from him 
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that the chastisoment for petty ottences 
should be infiicted to a degree approaching 
to the punishmont allotted .for: offences of a 
similar nature; thus the chastisement for 
libidinous. acte (such as kissing and touch- 
ing), ia to be inflicted to a degree approaching 
to punishment for whoredom; and the chas-: 
tisement tor abusive language to a degree 
approaching to punishment for slander. 

(9, it the Qazi. deom: it fit. in chastisoment 
to. units imprisonment with secourging, it is 
lawtal for him to do both, since imprison- 
mont 18 of itself capable. of constituting 
chastisement, and has been so employed, for 
the Prophet once imprisoned a person by way 
of chastining him. But as iniprtsonment is 
thus capable of constituting chastisement, in 
offences: where chastissment is incurred by 
their being established. imprisonment is not 
lawiul before the ottence be proved, merely 
upon suspicion, sinee imprisonment is in 
itself a chastisement: conurary to offences 
which induce punishment, for there the ec- 
cused may be lawfally imprisoned apon 


’ suspicion, as chastisement is short of pudish- 


ment (whence tha sufficiency of imprisonment 
alone in chastisement); and such being the 
case, it is lawful to unite imprisonment, with 
blows. 

(10) The severest blows or stripes may be 
used in chastisemant, because, as regard Is 
had to lenity with respect to the number of 
the stripes, lenity is not to, be regarded with 
respect to the uature of them, for otherwisé 
the design would be defeated; and hence, 
lenity is: not shown in chastisement by in- 
flicting the blows or stripes upon different 
parts ur members of the body. And next to 
chastisement, the severest blows or stripes 
gre to be inflicted in punishment for whyre- 
dom, ua that is instituted in the Qur’fin, 
Whoredom, moreover, is a deadly gin, in- 
somauch that lapidation for it has been 
ordained by the-law.. And next to punish- 
ment for whoredom, the severest blows or 
stripes are to bv inflicted in panishment. for 
wine-drinking, as the occasion of punish- 
ment ig there fully certified. And next to 
ptnishment for wine-drinking, the, severlty 
of the blows or stripes is to be attended to in 

unishmont for siander, because there is a 
joubt in respect to the occasion of the 
punishment (namely, the accusation), a8 an 
accusation may be either false or true; and 
also, because severity is hore obverved, in 


| disqualifying the slanderer from appearing 


as an evidence. wherefore saverity is not 
also to. be observed in tho nature of the 
blows or. stripes. 

(11) If the magistrate inflict either punish- 
ment oy. chastisement upon 2 person, and the 
sufferer shonld die in consequence of such 
pusishment or chastisement, his blood is 
Nadar, that is to say, nothing whatever is 
duc upon it, because tho magistrate is autlio- 


| rized therein, and what ho does ia done by 


decree ef the law; and. an act which is 
decreed is not restricted to the condition of 
safety. This is analogous to a case of phie- 
botomy; that is to say, if any person deaite 
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to he let blood, and should die, the operator. 
is in no respect responsible for his death; and 
so here also. It is contrary, however, to the 
case of & husband inflicting chastisement upen 
his wife, for his act is restricted lo safety, as 
it is only allowed to a husband te chastise 
his wife; and an act which is only allowed 
is restricted, to the. condition of safety, like 
walking upouthe highway, Ash-Shafi‘i main- 
tains that, in this case, the fine of blood is 
dve from the public treasury; because, 
although where chastisement or punishment 
prove destructive, it is homicide by misad- 
venture (as the intention is not the destruc- 
tion, but the amendment of the sufferer), yet 
a fine is due from the public treasury, since 
the advantage of the act of the magistrate 
extends to the public at large, wherefore the. 
-atonement is due from their property, namely, 
from the public treasury. The Hanafi doc- 
tors, ou the other hand, say that whenever 
the magistrate inflicts a punishment or- 
dained of God upon spy person, and that 
person dies, it is the same as if he had died 
by the visitation of God, without any visible 
cause; wherelore there is no responsibilit 
for it. (See the. Hidayah; the Durrw. ’l- 
Mukhtar; the Fatdwa-i-Alamgiri, in loco.) 
[{ PUNISHMENT. | 

TAZKIYAH (4&5). Lit. “ Purify- 
ing.” (1) Giving the legal alms, or zakat. 

(2).The purgation of withesses. (See 
Hamilton’s. Hidayah, vol. ii. p. 674.) An 
institution of inquiry into the character of 
witnesses. 

TAZWIS (e935). Lit. “ Joining.” 
A term used for 2 marriage contract. (Mar- 
RIAGE. } 

TEMPLE AT MAKKAH, The. 
[Masai ’L-HARAM, | 

TERAH. [azar] 

THEFT. [narceny.] 


THEOLOGY. Arabic al-‘Ilmy ‘l- 
Tlahi (3 plait), “The Science of 
God.” In the Traditions, the term ‘Iln, 
“knowledge,” is specially applied to the 
knowledge of the Qur'an. 


Shaikh ‘Abdu ’l-Haqq, in his remariss on. 


the term ‘Z/m, says religious knowledge con: 
sists in an acquaintance with the Qur'an and 
the Traditions of Muhammad. ; 

Mubammadan theology may be divided 
into—- 

(1) ‘imu 't-Tafsir, a knowledge of: the 
Qur’én and the commentaries thereon. 

(2) ‘Ilnu *l-Hadig, a knowledge of the 
Traditions. 

(3) ‘Limu "l-Usil, a knowledge of the roots, 
or of the four principles of the foundations of 
Muslim law, being expositions of the exegesis 
of the Qur’an and the Hadis, and the principles 
of Ijma‘ and Qiyas. 

(4) ‘Zimu 'l-Figh, Muslim law, whether 
moral, civil, or ceremonial. 

(5) ‘Zima ‘t--Ag@id, scholastic theology, 
founded on the six artieles of the Muslim 


TOLERATION 


creed, the Unity of God, the Angels, the 
Books, the Prophets, the Resurrection, and 
Predestination. [‘mm. ] 


THUNDER. Arabic Ra‘d (495), 
In the Qur’an, Surah xiii. 13, 14, it ia said: 
“ He (God) it is who shows you the lightning 
for fear and hope (of rain) ; and He brings ae 
heavy clouds, and the thunder celebrates His 
praise; and the angels, too, fear him, and He 
sends the thunder-clap and. overtakes therd- 
with whom He will; yet they wrangle about 
God! But He is strong in might.” 


at-TIBBU ’R-RUHANI (wt 
sles). Int. “The science (medical) 
of the heart.” A term used by the Siifis for 
a knowledge of the heart and of remedies for 
its health. (See Kitabu ’t-Ta'rifat.) 

TILAWAH (8%). Lit. “Reading.” 
The reading ot the Givin, [que’an.] 

at-TIN (yet\). “‘Ihe Hig.” The 
title of the xcvth Sirah of the Qur'an, the 


opening words of which are: “I swear by 
the jiq and by the olive.” 


TINATU ’L-KHABAL (&+meb 
Jel). Lit. “The clay of putrid 


matter.” The sweat of the people of hell: 
An expression used in the Traditions. (Mish- 
kat, book xy. ch. vii. pt. 1.) 


AT-TIRMIZI (csdoyt), The Jamitu 
"t-Tirmizi, or the “Collection of Tirmizi,” 
One of the six correct books of Sunni tradi- 
tions collected by Abi ‘Isa Muhammad ibn 
‘Isa ibn Saurah at-Tirmizi, who was born at 
Tirmiz on the banks of the Jaihun. a:t. 
209. Died asx, 279. [rRapri0ns. | 


TITHE. [raxarion.] 


TOBACCO. Arabic dukhan (gies) 
(smoke). In some parts. of Syria tabagh (ee 
and tutun. (ys) in India and Centrul-Asia, 
tamaku, corruption of the Persian tambaki 
(sS\p%). Tobacco was introduced into Tur- 
key, Arabia, and other parts ot Asia soon 
after the beginning of the seventeeth cen- 
tury of the Obristian era, aud very soon after 
it had begun to be regularly imported: from 
America into western Europe. Its lawfriness 
to the Muslim is warmly disputed. The 
Wahhabis have always maintained its un- 
lawfulness, and even ‘other Muslims hardly 
contend for its lawfujness, but it has hecome 
generally used in Muslim countries, In India, 
smoking is allowed in mosques: but in Af. 
ghanistan and Gentral Asia, it is generally 
forbidden. The celebrated Muslim tfeader, 
tha Akhund of Swat, although an opponent 
of the Wahhabis, condemned the use of 
tobacco on account of its exhilarating effects, 


TOLERATION, RELIGIOUS. 
Muhammadan writers are unanimous in 
asserting that no religious toleration waa 
extended to the idolaters of Arabia in the 
time of the Prophet. The only choice given 
them was death or the reception of -Islim 


TOLERATION 


But they are not agreed as to how: far 
idolatry should be tolerated amongst peoples 
not of Arabia. Still, as a matter of fact, 
Hindiis professing idolatry are tolérated in 
all Muslim countries. Jews, Christians, and 


Majisis are tolerated upon the payment of 3 


a capitation tax [sizyan, TREATY |. Persons 
paying this tax are called Zimmis, and enjoy 
a certain toleration, (Fatawa-i-Alamgiri, 
Vol. i. p. 807.) (zm. ] : 

According to the Hanafis, the following 
restrictions are ordained regarding those who 
do not profess Islim, but enjoy protection on 
payment of the tax :— 

It behoves the Imam to make a distinction 


between Muslims and Zimmis, in point both } 


of dress and of equipage. it ix, thorefore, 
‘not allowable for Zimmis to ride upon 
horses, or to use armour. or to use the same 
saddles and wear the same.garments or head- 
dresses as Muslims, and itis written in- the 
Jamu °5-Saghir, that Gimmis must be 
directed to wear the kistij openly on the 
outside of their clothes (the kistij is a 
woollen cord or belt which Zimmi* wear 
round their waists on the outside of their 
garments); and also that they must hé 
directed, if they ride upon any animal, to 


provide themselves a saddle like the panniors: 


of an ass. 

The reason for this distinction in point of 

clothing and so forth, and the direction to 
wear ine kisti7 openly, is that Muslims are 
to be held in honour (whence it is they are 
not. saluted first, it, being the duty.of the 
highest in rank to salute first [saLuration]), 
and if there were no outward signs to dis- 
tinguish Muslims from Zimmis, these might 
be treated with the same respect, which is 
not allowed. It is to be observed that the 
iusiguia incumbent upon them to wear is 
2 woollen rope or cord tied round the waist. 
and not @ silken belt, 
’ It is requisite that the wives of Zimmis 
be kept separate from the wives of Muslims, 
both in the public roads, and also in. the 
baths ; and it is also requisite that a mark 
be set upon their dwellings, in order that 
beggars who come to their doors may not 
pray for them. The learned have also re- 
marked thet it is fit. that Zimmis be not 
permitted to ride at all, except in cases of 
absolute necessity, and ifa Zimmi be thus, 
of necessity, allowed to ride, he must alight 
wherever he sees any Muslims assembled ; 
ond, as mentioned before, if there be a neces- 
sity for him to use a saddle, it must be made 
in the manner of the panniers of an.-ass. 
Zimmis of the higher orders must also be 
prohibited from wearing rich garments. ~ 

The construction of churches or syna- 
gogues in the Muslim territory is unlawful, 
this being forbidden in the Traditions; but, 
if places of worship originally belonging to 
Jews or Christians be iestroyed, or fall. to 
decay, they are at liberty to repair them. 
because buildings. cannot endure for ever, 
and as the imam has left these people to the 
esercise of theit ¢wn religion, it is 4 neces- 
sary infeicnce that he has engaged not to 


| 
| 
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prevent them from rebuiiding or repairing 
their churches and smuaeogaaes Tf, pera, 
they attempt to remove these, and to build 
them ina place different from their former 
situation, the Imam must prevent them, 
since this is an actual construction ; and the 
places which they use as hermitages ‘are 
held in the same light as their. churches, 
wherefore the construction of those also is 
unlawful. 

it is otherwise with respect to such places 
of prayer as are within their dwellings. which 
they are not prohibited from constructing; 
because these are an appurtenance to the 
habitation. What is here said is the rule 
with respect to cities, but not with respect 
to villages or hamlets, because, as the tokens 
of Islam (such as public prayer, festivals, and 
so forth) appear in cities, Zimmis shouid nov 
be permitted to celebrate the tokens of infi- 
delity there in the face of them; out as the 
tokens of Islam do not appear in villages 
or hamlets, there is no occasion to prevent 
the construction of synagogues or churches 
there. 

Some allege that Zimmis are to be prohi- 
bited from constructing churches or syna- 
gogues, not only in cities but also in villages 
and hamlets, because in the villages various 
tokens of Islim appear, and what is recorded 
from Abi Hanifah (that the prohibition 
aguinsb builamg churches and synagogues is 
sonfined to cities, and does not extend to 
villages and hatmlets) relates solely to -the 
villages of al-Kiifah, because the greater part 
of the inhabitants of villages are Zimmis, there 
being few Muslims among them, wherefore 
the tokens of Islam did not there appear; 
moreover, in the territory of Arabia Zimmis 
are prohibited from construeting churches 
or synagogues, either in cities or villages, 
because the Prophet bas said: ‘ Two religions 
cannot be possessed together.in the peninsula 
of Arabia.” (See Fatawi-1-Alamgiri, Durru 
l. Mukhtar, Hidayah, in loco.) [zinm1.} 


TOMBS. The erection of tombs 
and monuments over the graves of Muslims 
is forbidden by the strict laws of Islam. For 
the teaching of the Traditions on the subject 
is unmistakable, as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing Ahadis (Mishkat, book v. ch. vi. 

se 1) — 
A J An says: “The Prophet prohibited 
building with mortar on graves.” 

Aba ‘l-Haiyaj al-Asadi relates that the 
Khalifab ‘Ali said to him: “Shall I not give 
you the orders which the Prophet gave: me, 
namely, to destroy all pictures and images, 
and not to leave a single lofty tomb without 
lowering it within a span from the ground.” 

Sa‘d ibn Abi Waqqas said, when he was 
ill: “Make me a grave towards Makkah, and 
put unburnt bricks upon it, as was done upon 
the Prophet’s.” 

The Wahhabis consequently forbid the 
erection of monuments, and when they took 
possession of al-Madinah, they intended to 
destroy the handsome building which covers 
the grave of the Prophet, but were prevented 
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by accident. (See Burton's Pilgrimuge, vol. i, 
p. 854.) [warasi.] 

But notwithstandin 
of orthodox opinion, that the erection of such 
buildings is unlawful, domed tombs of aub- 
stantial structure, similar to the illustration 
givon on this page, are common to- all Mu- 
hammadean countries, and aeciea tombs ars 
always erected over the graves of persons of 
respectability, 

Seme have a head-stone, in: which -there 
are recesses tor small oil lamps, which are 
lighted every Thursday eveniog. Persons of 
distinotion are generally honoured with tombs 
constructed with domes, The spscimens givyon 
in the iliustrations are common to all parts of 
the Muslim world. 


The most common form of. structure is not 
dissimilar to that which is erested in Christian 
‘cemotorios, but if is‘usual to put a head-stone 
to the grave of a male on which is a figure 
representing the turban asa sign.of authonty. 
Sometimes there is a cavity in-the top of the 
grave-stons filled. with mould, in which 
flowers sre planted. 


Writing of the grave-yards of Damascus, 
Mr. Wellated says: “I know of nothing which 
displays the Mosiem character to. more ad- 
vantage than the onre they bestow on their 
burial-grounds. On Friday, the Moslem Sun- 
day, those of Damascus afford at once a 
toushmg and animated scene. The sits 
selected for the remains of those most che- 
rished in life is generally picturesqnely 
situated, in some lower spot, beneath the lofty 
eypress or quivering poplar. Here a head- 


stone of marble, covered with inseriptiona. | 


and of # male, snrmounted with a turban, 
mingles with costlier buildings, of an oblong 


form, very tastefully and olaborately inscribed ! 
with sentences from tbe Koran The greatest | 
care is observed in preserving these. sepul- 

A small aperture is left | 
in some portions, which is filled with sarth, | 


ebro} monuments. 


and iu them the femalog plant myrtle and 


-other Howera, and not infrequently water . 


them with their tears, On the day I have 
names, they may he perceived in groups. 
heatenivg to pevferm the sad but plessiny 
office of mourntigfor the departed. (Tranck 
do the City of the Caliphe, vol, inp. B48 ¥ 


the general consensus: 
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Mr. Lane (Arabian Nights, vol. i. p, 483) 
snye the tomb “is a holiow, oblong vault, one 
side of which faces Mokzeh, generally large 
enough.to contain four or more bodies, and 
having an obiong monument of stone or brick 
constructed over it with « stela at the head 
and foot. Upon the former of these two 
stel (which is often inscribed with a toxt 
from the Kur-du, and the.name of the de- 
ceased, with the-date of his death), a turban, 
or other head-dress,is sometimes carved, shew- 
ing the:rank or class of-the person or persons 
buried beneath ; and im many cases, a cupola, 
supported by four walls, or by columns, &e., 
is constructed over the smaller monument. 
The body is laid on its right side, or inclined 
by means of « few orude bricks, so that the 
face is turned towards Mekkeh; and a person 
is generally employed to dictate to. the de- 
seased the answers which he should give 
when he is examined by the two’ angels 
Munkir and Nekeer.” -[rator.]- 
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The tombs of tho imperid] femily of. 
Turkey are amongst the most interesting 


Sights of the city of Constantinople. They 
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are principally erceted in the outer courts of 
Mosques. and behind the mhrab. One of the 
finest of these mausoleums is thet of Sultan 
Sulaiman I., who died a.v. 1566. It is an 
octagonal building of divers coloured marbles, 
with cupola and fluted roof; four pillars 
support the dome, which is elaborately 
“painted in red and delicate arabesque. [ft 
contains the remains of three Sultans, Sulai- 
moan I., Sulaiman I., and Ahmad II, besides 
some female members of the family. The 
biers are decorated with rich embroideries 
and oostly shawls, and with turbans and 
aigrettes; and that of Sulaiman 1 is sur- 
Sete by @ railing inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl, 


Tho mausoleum of the Emperer Jahangir | 


at. Shahdarrah, near Lahore, is one of the 
finést Muhammadan tombs in the world. It 
is situated in a garden 1,600 feet square. 
There is, first. a fine corridar 233 feet long, 
from-which to the seutral dome is 108 feet. 
The passage to the tom) is paved with beau- 
tifully streaked marble from Jaipiir and 
other places. 
white marble plaiform, 13 feet 6 inches long, 
from north to south, and 8 feet 9 inches 
broad. The sarcophagus itself is of white 
marble, and is 7 feet long. Orn the east and 
west Bides of it are the nincty-niue names of 
God. [aop, Names or] most beautifully 
carved, and on the sonth side is insuribed ; 
“The glorious tomb of His High Majesty, 
the Asylum of Protectors, Naru ‘d-din Mu- 
hemmad, the Emperor Jihaugir, 1m. 1037 
(A.D, 1627). On the north end of the tomb is 
in Arabic. “Allah the Living God. There 
ja ne deity but God over the invisibie world 
and all things. He is the Merciful and the 
Oomparnsionate.” On the top is a short pas- 
sage trom the Qur'an, written in. beautiful 
‘Tughra. The central dome of the, building 
is 27 feet'square, and on the four sides tigre 
are fino screens of trellis work. Just inside 
the entrance, and to the right of it, is a stair- 
case with twenty-five steps, which. leads up 
to a magmiicent tesselated pavoment, at each 
corner of which is a minaret ¥5 feet high 
from the platiorm. This platform is 211 feet 
Sinones square, end is truly beautiful A 
imarble wail ran round the pavement, butsit 
was takon away by the Sikbs,and it bas been 
replaced by 98 poor-substitute of masonry. 
The. minarets are tour storeys high, snd are 
built uf magnitioen’ blows of stone t feet 
by 61 feet, and in thet are steps leading to 
the top of the building, truia whick there is 
a fise view of Lahore. 


The tomb of Ahmad Shah Abdali‘et Ken- 


dehar, ia an octagonal structure, overlaid 
with coloured porcelain bricks. and ia sur- 
mounted with ¢ gilded dome, surrounded by 
smalt minarets. The pavement imside is 
covered with a carpst, and the sarvuphagus 
of the Afghaw king is covered with a shawl. 
The tomb itself ig made of Kandahar slove, 
inlaid with wreaths of fowors in coloured 
marble. The interior wafls are prettily 
paintod and the windows are of fine tre!liz 
wef! stone. 


covered with a blawk stone, 


The sarcophagus atands ona 
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The .sepulehra of the Taimur, who died 
A.p..1405, is at Samarkdnd in Bukhirah, and 
is described by M. Vambery as a neat. little 
chapel crowned with a splendid dome, and 
encircled by 2 wall in which there is an 
arched gate. On both sides are two small 


domes, minature representations of the large 


one in the centre. The court-yard between 
the wall and the chapel is filled with trees; 
the gardon- being much neglected. Upon 
entering the dome, there is a vestibule which 
leads to the chapel itself. This is octagonal, 
aad about ten. shert paces in diameter. In 
the middle, under the dome, that is to say, 
in the place of honour, there are two tembs, 
placed jengthways, with the head in the 
direction of Makkah. One of these tombs is 
covered with a. very fine stone ef a dark 


| green colour, twe and a -balf spans broad and 


ten long, and, about the thickness of six 
fingers, It is laid flat in two. pieces over the 
grave oi Taimur. The other prave is 
It is the tomb 
of Mir Syud Bakar, the texcher-and spiritual 
guide of Taimur, and beside whose grave the 
great Ameer gratefully desired to be buried. 
Round about lie other tombstones groat and 
amali. The inscriptions are simple, and are 
inArabic and Persian. 

tt hes often been. the case that Mukam- 
madan kings have erected: their mausoléums 
during their lifetime, although such acts are 
strictly contrary. to the teachings ot their 
Prophet A remarkable instance of thisis to 
be seen et Bijapay im India, where the un: 
finished tomb of ‘AL ‘Adi Shah (4,pD, 1557) is 
still to be seen, having never been completed 


efter his burial, - His successor, Ibrahim.(a.p. 


1579), warnad by the fate of his predecessor's 
tomb, commenced his own on so smali.a plan 
—-i16 feet square—that, as be was blessed 
with a long and prosperous reigu. it was only 
by ornament that he, could render the place 
worthy of himself. This he accomplished by 
eevering every part with the most exquisite 
and elaborate carvings: The ornamental car- 
vinys on this tomb are so numerous, that it is 
anid the whole Qur'in-is engraven on its 
walls. The principal apartment in the tomb 
is a square of forty feet, covered by # stone 
roof perfectly flat in the centre, and supported 
by % cove projecting. ten feet. from the walk 
on every side. Myr: Fergusson says: “* How 
the roof is supported is a mystery, which cen 
oniy be understood by those who are familtar 
withthe use the Indians make of masses of 
conerete, which, with good mortar; seems 
cayable of infinite applications unknown in 
Europe.” (Architecture, vol. . iii. p. 562.) 
The tomb of Mahmiid, Ibrahim’s successor 
(A.D, 1626), was also built in bis bfetime, and 
remarkable for its simple grandeur end con- 
etructize boldness, It ia internally 145 feat 
each wa7, ind iis area is consequently 18,225 
square. feet, while the Pantheon at Rome bas 
only an area of 15.83% feet. 

The tomb of Loam ash-Shafiti, the founder 
of ene of the four orthodox seots of the Sun- 
mis, and who died Aw 204, is still to be sen 
near ihe etty of Caire. It is suraennted h 
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a.large. dome, with a weathercock in the 
form of a boat. It is said to have been 
erected by Yusuf Saléhu ’d-Din (Saladin). 
The interior is cased to a height of cight feet 
with marble, above which the whole-build- 
ing is coloured in recent and unartistic style. 
The windows contain coloured glass. There 
are three niches, with a fourth in the form 
of a mifrab, marking the direction of Mak- 
kah. The covering of the tomb of the cele- 
brated Muslim doctdr is of simple brocade, 
embroidéred with gold. It is enclosed with 
a. wooden railing, inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl, the corners being clasped with silver 
fittings. At the head of the tomb is a large 
turban, partly’ covered with a Cashmere 
shaw). Near the head of the tomb is a marble 
pillar, with sculptared inscriptions, coloured 
red. and gold. irom the roof are suspended 
a few porcelain lamps; and lamps of glass, 
as well as ostrich eggs, hang in profusion 
from the canopy of the tomb and from light 
wooden beams. The walls and tomb-enclo- 
sure are aderned with scrolls. Close to the 
building are four other tombs of the Imim’s 
family. 

The tomb ot Gubaidah, the beloved wife 
of the celebrated Khbalifah Hariinn ’r-Rashid, 
the hero of the tales of The Thousand and 
One Nights, is a simple edifice standing on a 
sloping eminence, within an extensive cemetery 
outside the-city of Baghdad. It is a building 
of an octagonal shape, thirty feet in diameter, 
and surmounted bya spire. Inthe upper part 
of the building are two ranges of windows, 
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the upper of which presents the flattened and 
the lower the pointed arch. The spire is 4 
mere sharpened cone, ornamented without 
with convex divisions corresponding to. con- 
cave arches within. The interior is occupied. 
by three oblong buildings of masonry, coated 
with lime, A modern Pacha and his wife 
have now the honour of reposing béside 
the remains of the fair Persian, and an 
inscription over the porch testifies that 
their remains were deposited nine centuries 
after the favourite wife of the renowned 
Khalifah. 

A very interesting specimen of tomb ar- 
chitecture is found at Sultaniah in Persie. . It 
is the sepuchre of one Muhammad Khuda- 
bandia, Texier aseribes the building to 
Khudabandiah, of the Stfi dynasty, ap, 
1577-85; but Fergusson says its style shows 
that the monument must be two or three 
hundred years older than that king. Ker 
Porter says it is the work of the Tartar Mu- 
hammad Khnudabandia, who was the stc- 
é6essor of Ghazan Khan, the builder of the 
celebrated mosque at Tabriz, who, being 
seized with as much zéal for his Shitite faith as 
his predecessor had been for the Sunnite, his 
intention was to lodge in this mansclewm the 
remains of ‘Aliand his sonal-Husain. This in- 
tention, however, was not carried into effect, 
and consequently the bones of the founder re- 
pose alone in this splendid shrine, and oot under 
the central dome, butin a side chamber. The 
general plan of this building is an octagon, 
with a stnall chapel opposite the entrance, in 
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which the body lies, Internally, the dome is 
81 feet in diameter by 150 fect in height, the 
octagon being worked (Mr. Fergusson says) 
into a circle by as elegant a series of brackets 
a8, perhaps, ever were employed for this pur- 
pose. The form of the dome is singularly 
graceful and elegant, and superior to any- 
thing of the kind in Persia, The whole is 
covered with glazéd tiles, rivalling in richness 
those of the celebrated mosque at Tabriz; 
and with its. general beauty of outline, it 
affords one of the finest specimens of this 
style of architecture found in any country. 

‘The grave of the Persian poet Hafiz, at 
Shiraz in Persia, is a single block of beau- 
tiful marble from Yezd, of which about eigh- 
teen inches appear above the ground. It is 
a fine slab, is perfectly flat, and is nine feet. 
long by two feet nine inches in width. Raised 
in low relief, in the centre of the top of the 
slab, is one of the poet’s odes in the beau- 
tiful letters of the Persian alphabet, and. 
round the edges, in a band about five inched 
deep, is another ode. The tomb. which is 
probably about two hundred years old, is 
situated in a square enclosure or gardon, and 
the ground around is thickly beset with 
tombs, mostly flat like that of the poet. 

The finest specimen of monumental archi- 
tecture is the celebrated Z'aj at Agra, erected 
over the grave of Uriunmsd Banu Begum, 
called Mumtéz-2-Mahail, or the “ Exalted 
One of the Palace,” the favourite wife of 
the Emperor Shah Jahan, who died about 
A.D. 1629. The designs and estimates for 
the building are said to have been prepared 
by w Venetian named Geronimo Verroneo ; 
but the architect died at Lahore before its 
completion, and the work is supposed to have 
been handed over to a. Byzantine Turk, Mr. 
Keene says that it is certain Austin, the 
French artist, was consulted. Mr. Fergusson 
gives the following particulars of this re- 
markable building :-~— 3 

*‘ The enclosure, including garden and outer 
court, is a parallelogram of 1,860 feet: by more 
than 1,000 feet. The outer court, surrounded 
by arcades and adorned by four gateways, is 
an oblong, occupying in length the whole 
breadth.of the enclosure, and is about 450 
feet deep. The principal gateway leads from 
this court to the garden, where the tomb is 
seen framed in an avenue of dark cypress 
trees. The plinth of white marble is 18 feet 
high, and is an exact square of 313 feet each 
way. At the four corners stand four columns 
or towers, each 187 feet high, and crowned 
with a little pavilion. The mausoleum itself 
occupies a space of 186 feet square, in the 
centre of this larger square, and each of the 
four corners is cut off opposite each of the 
towers. The central dome is 50 feet im 
diameter by 80 feet in height. On the plat- 
form in front of the juwab, or false mosque, 
is a.tracing of the topmost spine, a gilded 
spike crowning the central dome to the 
height of 80 feet. The interior is lighted 
from .marble-trellised-screen lights above 
and below.”—Fergusson’s History of Archt- 
tecture, vol. ii. p. 693.) [zrvaRau. ] 
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TRADITION. It is the belief of 
all Muhammadans, whether Sunni, Shi‘ah, or 
| Wahhabi, that in addition to: the’ revelation 
contamed in the Qur'an, the Prophet received 
the Wahy ghair Matlu (lit. an unread re- 
velation”), whereby he was enabled to give 
authoritative declarations an religious ques- 
tions, either moral, ceremonial, or doctrinal. 
Muhammad traditions are therefore supposed 
to be the uninspired record of inspired say- 
ings, and conséquently occupy a totally dif- 
ferent position to what we understand by tra- 
ditions in the Christian Church. The Arabic 
words used for these traditions are Hadig 
(stegts.), pl Ahadis, “a saying”; and Sunnah 
(rw); pl. Sunan “a custom.” The word 
Hadig, in its singular form, is now generally 
used by both Muhammadan and Christian 
writers for the collections of traditions: 
They are records of what Muhammad did 
Sunnatu l-fil), what Muhammad enjoined 
Sunnatu ’'l-gaul), and that which was done in 


| 

| 

| 

the presence of Muhammad and which he did 
not forbid (Sunnatu:’t-tagrir). They also in- 
clude the authoritative sayings and doings 
of.the Companions of the Prophet. 

The following quotations from the Tradi- 
tions as to the sayings of Muhammad on-the 
subject of this oral law, will explain the 
position which he intended to assign to it. 

“That. whieh the Prophet of. God hath 

_ made unlawful is like that which God him- 
self hath made so.” 

‘*J am no more than.a man, but when I en- 
join anything respecting religion receive it, 
and when J order anything about the affairs 
of the world, then I am nothing more than 
man.” 

“‘ Verily the best word is the word of God, 
and the best rale of life is that delivered by 
Muhammad.” 

“T have left you two things, and you will 

| not stray as long as you hold them fast. 

The one is. the book of God, and the other 

the law (sunnah) of His Prophet.” 

“My sayings do not abrogate the word of 
God, but the word of God.can abrogate my 
sayings.” 

‘ Some of my injunetions abrogate others.” 
(Mishkat, book i. ch. vi.) 

Muhammad gave very special injunctions 
respecting the faithful transmission of his 
sayings, for, according to at-Tirmizi, Ibn 
‘Abbas relates that Muhammad said:  Con- 
vey to other persons none of my words, éx- 
tept those ye know of a surety. Verily he 
who represents my words wrongly shall find 
@ place for himself in the fire.” 

But notwithstanding the severe warning 
given by their Prophet, it is admitted by all 
Muslim scholars that very. many spurious tra- 
ditions have been handed down. Abii Da’iid 
received only four thousand eight hundred 
traditions out of five hundred thousand, and 
even in this careful selection, he states, that he 
has given “ those which seem to be authentic 
and those which are nearly so.” (Vide Ibn 
Khallikan, vol. i. P 590.) 

tho 


Out of forty thousand persons who have 
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been instrumental in handing down tradi- 
tions. al Bukhari only «ackucwledges. two 
‘thousand a8 reliable wuthorities. 

Tu consequence of the unreliable character 
et the Traditions, the following canons have 
been frarned for the reception or rojoction 
(wide Nukhbatu ‘l-Fagr, by Shaikh Shihaby 
ad-Din Ahmad, éd. by Captain N. Lees) :-— 

T. With reference: to the character of those 
who have handed down the tradition ;— 

(1) Hadigu ’s-Sahkth, a genvine tradition, is 
ane whieh bas been handed dewn by truly 
pious persons whe have heen distinguished 
for their integrity. 

(2), Hadigu ee a mediocre tradition, is 
one the ourrators of which do not approach 
in. moral excellence to those of the Sahih 
clans. . 

(8) Hauigu ’2-ZaGf, «weak tradition, is one 
whose narrators are of questionable autho- 
rity. 

Phe disputed claims of narrators to these 
three classee have proved a frnitful source of 
learned discussion, and very numerous are 
the works written upon the subject. 

Il. With referance to the original relators 
of the Hadis ;— 

(1) Hadigul-Marfat, an exalted tradition is 
@ saying, or-an act, related or performed by 
the Prophet himself and handed down in a 
tradition. . 

(2) Hadigu 't-Maugit/, a restricted tradition, 
is a@ saying or an act rolated or performed 
by one of the ashab, or Companions of the 
Prophet. 

(8) Hadigu’!-Maqti‘, an intersected tradi- 
tion, is a saying’ or an act related or per- 
forsnad by ane of the Tdbz*an, or those who 
couversed with the Companions of the Pro- 

het. 
is IikL With reference to the links in the 
chein of the narrators of tho tradition, a 
Hadig is either Mutiagil, connected, or Mun- 
gqati‘, disconnected. If the chain of narrators 
ig complets from the tinie of the first utter- 
ance of the saying or performante of the act 
recorded to the time that it was written down 
bv the collector of traditions, it is Muttaszl; 
but if the chain of narrators is incomplete, it 
is Afungate. 

IV. With reference to the manner in which 
the. tradition has been narrated, and trans- 
mitted down from the first:— 

QO) Hadizu’l-Mutawatir, an undoubted tra+ 
ditien, is one which is handed down by very 
many distinct chains of narrators, and which 
has been always: accepted ss authentic and 
genuine, no deubt ever having been raised 
against it. The learned doctors say there are 
only five such traditions; but the exact nim- 
hev is disputed. 

(2) fladisu?l-Mashhir, a well-known tradi- 
tzon.is one which has been handed down byrat 
least three distinct lines of narrators, It is 
called also Mustuftz, diffused, It is also 
used for a tradition whien was at first re- 
corded by one persgn, or 2 few individuals, 
and afterwards became a popular tradition. 

(8) Hadigu ’b* Aziz, » rure tradition, is one 
related by only two lines of narrators, 
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(4) Hadigu’h Gharib, a poor veadition, is.9ne 
related by only one line of narrators, 

(6) Khobaru’l-Wahid, 2 single saying, is a 
term algo used for a tradition related by one 
person and nanded down by one line of 
narrators. It. # disputed point whother 
a Khabar Wéhid can torm the basis of 
Muslim deotrine. 

(6) Hadigu ’t-Mursal (lit. “a tradition let 
loona”), is a tradition which any cellector uf 
traditions, such as al-Bukhar1 and. others, 
records with the assertion, ‘the Apostle of 
God said.” i" 

(7) Riwayah, isa Badie which commences 
with the words ‘it ig -elated,” without the 
authority being piven. e 

(8) Hadigu 'l-Mauzt‘, an invented tradition, 
is one the untruth of which is beyond dispute. 

The following is 2 specimen of a hadig, a8 
given in the collection of at-Tirmizi, wiich 
will exemplify the way in which a tradition 
is recorded :—- 

« Aba Kuraib said to-us (haddaga-na) that 
Ibrahim ibn Yusuf ibn AbiIshag said to us 
(haddaga-na), froni (‘an) his father, from (en) 
Abii Ishaq, from (an) Tulataibn Musorii, 
that he said, ] have heard (samitu), from 
‘Abdu ’r-Rahman ibn Ausajeh,that he said 
{ eqn), \ have heard (sumi‘tz) from Bara 
ibn ‘Azib that he said (yagalu) 1 have heard 
(samitu) that the Prophet said, Whoever 
shall give jn charity a milch cow, or silver, 
or 4 leatbern bottle of water, it shall be 
equal to the freeing of a slave.” 

The Honourable Syed Ahmed Khan Baha- 
dur, C.S.L; an educated Muhammadan gou- 
tleman, in an Essay on Mohammedan Tradz- 
tions, gives the following informaticn :— 


The Style of Composttion employed in the: 

imparting of a Tradition. 

For the purpose of expressing how. a tre- 
dition had been communicated from one per- 
son to another, certain. introductory verbal 
forms were selected by duly qualified per- 
sons, and it was incumbent upon every’ one. 
about to narrate a tradition, 10 commenco by 
that particulary form appropriated to the said 
tradition, and this was ees witb the view of 
seouring for each tradition the quantum of 
credit to which it might be justly entitled. 

Theso introductory verbal forms ure as 
follow: (1) Lae “He said to me”; (2) dzssu 
Spe “I hegrd him saying *; (8) US ls “He 
told me”; (4) LJ ss “He related to me”; 
(8) Gynt ‘He informed me”; (6) ULst “He 
informed me”; (7) ys * From,” 

The first four introductery forms were to 
be used. only. in the case of an original naye 
rater communicating the very words of the 
tradition to the next ono below him, ‘The 
fifth and sixth introductory verbal forms 


‘were used when a narrator inquired of the 


narrator immediately above him whether 
such or such a fact, or circumstanco, was or 
was, not correet. The last form is-not suf. 
ficiently, explicit, arid the consequence is that 
it cannot be decided te. whieh of the two par- 
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sons the tradition related belongs, so that 
unless other facts be brought to bear upon it, 
if cannot be satisfactorily proved whether 
there be any other parsons, one, or more 
than one, intermediary between. the two nar- 
rators. As to any external facts that might 
provs what was required to ba known, the 
jearned aré divided in their opinions. 

- First: Hf it be knowh of a certainty that 
the narrator is not uotoriovs for fraudn- 
lently omitting the names of other parties 
forming links in the chain of narration, and 
who also lived at suci atime and in such a 
locality that it’ was possible, although ‘not 
proved, that they visited each other, then it 
might be taken for granted that there were 
no other narrators intermediary between these 
two. 

Secondly: Other learned authorities add 
that it must be proved that they visited each 
other, at least once in their life-time, 

“Thirdly: Others assert that it must be 
proved that they remained vegether for such 
atime as would bo sufficient to enahle thom 
to ieaan the tradition, one from the other. 

Fourthly : Some hold thatit mast be proved 
that one of them really learned the tradition 
from the other. 


Degree of Authenticity of the Narrators as 
judged by their Acquirements. 


The associates of the Prophet, and those 
persons ‘who lived immediately after them, 
used to relate, with the exception of the 
Qur'an, the sense of the Prophet's words.iv 
their own language, unless they had to use 
some phrases containing pravers, oy when 
they had to point out to others the very 
words of the Prophet, i is natural to sup- 
pose that deeply-learned persons would them- 
selyes understand and deliver, to others, the 
sense of the sayings better than persons of 
inferior parts, and therefore narrators have 
been divided into seven grades. 

First: Persons highly conspicuous for their 
learning and legel acquiroments, as well as 
for their retentivs memury. Such persons 
are distinguished by the title of - dsl 
cagdastl A’immatu ‘l-Hadig, thatis* Leaders 
in Hadig.” 

Second: Persons who, as to their knowledge, 
tuke roik niter the dirst, and who but very 
ravely committed any mistake, 

Third: Persons wha have made alterations 
in the pure religion of the Prophet, without 
carrying them to extreues by prejudice, but 
reapeoting whose integrity and honesty there 
is no doubt, 


Fourth: Persons respecting whom nothing’ 


ig known. 

fifth: Persons who have made alterations 
in the pure religion of the Prophot, and, 
actuated by prejudice. have carried them to 
extremes. 

Sixth: Persons who aré pertinaciously 
sceptical, and have not a retentive memory, 

Seventh: Persons whe are notorious for 
inventing spurious traditions. Learned di- 


vines are of opinien that the traditions related | 
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by persons of the first three classes should 
be accepted as true, according to their re- 
spective merits, and also that traditions re- 
lated by persons coming under.the three last 
Glasses should he, at once, ontirely rejected ; 
and thaf the traditions related by persons of 
the fourth class, should be passed over un- 
noticed so long as the narrator remained 
auknown. 
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Causes of Difference among Traditions: 


We should not be justified in concluding 
that, whenever a difference is met with in 
traditions, those. latter are nothing more 
than so many mere inventions and febrica- 
tions of the narrators, since, besides the 
fabrication of hadis, there are also other. 
natural causes which might occasion such 
differences. and we shall now consider those 
natoral causes which produce such variety 
among hadie. 

(4) A misunderstanding of the real sense 
of the saying of the Prophet. 

(2) Difference of the opinions of two nar- 
rators in understanding the true sense of the 
Prephet’s saying. 

(8) {nability to etunciste clearly the sense 
of the Prophet's saying. 

(4) Failure of memory of the of the 
narrator—in sonsequence of which he either 
left ont some portion or portions of the Pro- 
phet’s saying, or mixed up together the 
meanings of two different hadis.. 

(5) Explanation of any portion of the 
hadis given py the narrator, with the inten- 
tion of its being easily understood by the 
party hearing it, but unfortunately mistaken 
by the latter for an actual portion of the 
hadig itself. ; 

(6) Quotations of certain of the Prophet's 
words by the narrator, for the purpose of 
supporting his ewn narration, while the 


-héarers of the narration erroneously took the 


whole of if as beiog the Prophet’s own 
werds. 

(7) Traditions borrowed from the Jews 
erroneously taken to be the words of the 
Prophet, and the difference existing. between 
such Jewish traditions was. thus transferred 
to those of the Muhammadans. The stories 
of ancient persons and éarly prophots, with 
which our histories and commentaries are. 
Alled, are all derived. from these sources. 

(8) The difference which is naturally 
caused in the continual transmission of a 
tradition by oral communication, as it has 
been in the case of traditions having mira- 
clas for-thelr subject-matier. 

_ (9). The various states and circumstances 
in which the different, narrators saw. the 
Prophet. 

Apocryphal Hadis. 

‘There exists 10 doubt respecting the cir- 
enmatance of certam persons having fabri- 
cated some hadis in the Prophet’s name. 
Those who perpetrated so impudent a. for- 
gery were men of the following descrip- 
tions :-— 

(1) Persons: desirous of introducing some 
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praiseworthy custom. among the public, forged 
hadis in order to secure success, Stich 
fabrication is restricted exclusively to those 
hadis which treat of the advantages and 
henefits which réading the Qur'an and pray- 
ing precure to any one, both in this world 
and the next; which show how reciting pas- 
sages from the Qur’an cures every disease, 
ete.: the real object of such frauds boing to 
lead the public into the habit of reading the 
Quy’an and of praying. According te eur 
religion, the perpetrators of such frauds, or 
of any others, stand in the list of sinners. 

(2) Préachers, with a view of collecting 
large congregations around them, and of 
amusing their hearers, invented many tradi- 
tions, such traditions being only those which 
describe the state and condition of paradise 
and of hell, as well as the state and condition 
of the soul aiter death, etc., in order to 
awaken the tear of God’s wrath and the hope 
of salyation. 

(8) Those persons whe made alterations in 
the veligion of the Prophet, and who, urged 
by their prejudices, carried the same to ex- 
tremes, and who, for the purpose of- succéss- 
fully cowfronting their controversial ante- 
gonists, forgéd sach traditions in order to 
favour their own interested views. 

(4. Unbelievers who maliciously coined 
and circulated spurious hadis. Learned men, 
however, have greatly exerted themselves in 
order to discover such tabricated traditions, 
and have written many works upon the sub- 
ject, laying down rules for ascertaining false 


traditions and for distinguishing them from — 


genuine ones, 

The modes of procedure were as follows: 
Such persons examined the very words em- 
ployed in such. traditions, as well as their 
style of composition; they eompared the con- 
tents of each hadis with the commands and 
injunctions ,contained in the Qui’an, with 
those religious doctrines and dogmas that 
have been deduced from the Quran, and 
with those hadis which have been proved to 
be genuine; they investigated the nature of 
the import of such traditions, as to whéther 
it was unreasonable, improbable, or impos- 
sible. 

It will, therefore, be evident that the hadis 
considered as genuiae by Muhammadans, 
must indispensahly possess the following 


characters; The narrator must have plaialy | 


and distinctly mentioned thai such and such 
# thing was either said or done by the Pro- 
phet; the chain of narrators from the last 
link wp to the Prophet, must be unbroken ; 
the subject related must heve come under 
the aetual ken of its Srst narrators : every 
one of thé narrators, fremi the last up.to the 
Prophet, must have been persoiis conspicuous 
for their pisty, virtue, and honesty: every 
narrator must have received more than oné 
hadis trom the narrator immediately pre- 
seeding him; every one of the narrators must: 
be conspicuous for his learning, 50 that he 
might be safely presumed ta be competent 
both to understand correctly, and faithfully 


deliver to. othe#s. the senae of the tradition; 
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the import of the tradition must not be con- 


trary to the injunctions centained - in the 
Qur’an, or to the religious doctrines deauced 
from tbat Book, or to the traditions proved 
to be correct; and the nature of the.import 
of the tradition must not be such as persons 
might hesitaté in accepting. » 

Any tradition thus proved genuine can be 
made the basis of any religious doctrine ; but 
notwithstanding this, another objection may 
be raised against it whichis that this tradi- 
tion is the statement of one person only, and 
thereforé, cannot, properly,, be believed .in 
implicitly. For obviating this, three grades 
have been again formed of the hadis preved 
as genuihe. These three grades are the fol- 
lowing : i Mutawatir, ye Mashiur, and 


det ps Khabar-i-Ahad. 


utawatir is an appellation given to those 
hadis only that have always been, from the 
time of the Prophet, ever afterwards resog- 
nised.and accepted by every associate of the 
Prophet, and every learned individual. as 
authenti¢ and genuine, and tc which no one 
has raised any objection. All iearned Mu- 
hammadan divines of every period -have 
declared that the Qur'an only is the Hadis 
Mutawitir; but some doctors have declared 
certain other hadig also to be Mutawatir, the 
number. however, oj such hadis not exceed- 
ing five. Such are the traditions that are 
implicitly believed and ought to be religiously 
observed. 

Mashhir is a title given to those traditions 
that, in every age, have been believed to be 
genuine, by some learned persons. These are 
the traditions which are found recorded in 
the best works that treat of them, and, 
having been generally accepted as genuine, 
form the nucleus of some of the Muslim doc- 
trines. 

Khabar-i-Ahad (or hadig related by one 
person), is an. appellation given to traditions 
that do not possess any of the qualities he- 
longing to the traditions of the first two 
grades. Opinichs of the learned are divided 
whether or not they can form the basis of 
any religious doctrine, 

Persous who undertook the task of-eallect- 
ing treditions haa neither time nor opportu- 
nity for examining and investigating all the 
above particulars, and some of them col- 
lected together whatsoever came under their 
uotice, while others collected only those 
whose narrators were acknowledged to be 
trustworthy and honest persons, leaving en- 
tirely upon their readers the task of investi- 


| gating and examining all the above mentioned 


particuless, as well as of dev iding their com- 
parative merits, their gontiineness, and the 
quantom of cradit due to them. 

There is some difference of opinion as to 
who first attempted to collect the traditions, 
and to vompile them in a book. Some say 
‘Abdu '1-Malik ibn Juraij of Makkah, who 
diet A.H-150, whilst others assert that ‘the 
collection, which is still extant, by the Imam 
Malik, who died a.n, 179. was the first: collec- 
tion. The work by Imam Malik is still held 
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in very great esteem, and although not. gene- 
rally included. among the standard siz, it is 
believéd by many to be the source from 
whence a great portion of their materials are 
derived 

Tho following are the Sikdhu ’s-Sittah, or 


“six correct” hooks, received by Sunni 


Muslims :— 

a Muhammad Isma‘ii al-Bukhévi, acm. 

(2) Muslim ibnu 1-Hajjaj, a.m. 261. 

ae) Abu ‘Isa Muhammad, at-Tirmizi, ac. 
(4) Abi Da’tid as-Sajistani, a.u. 275, 

son Aba ‘Abdi ’r-Rahman an-Nasd@?, a.n. 


(6) Abii ‘Abdi ‘lah Muhammad /bn.Majah, - 


AH, 273. 

According to the Itha/u ’n-Nubala’, thera 
are as many as 1,465 collections of traditions 
in existence, althongh the six already re- 
corded are the more generally used amengst 
the Sunnis, 

It is often stated by European writers that 
the Shitahs reject the Traditions. This is 
not correct. The Sunnis arrogate to them- 
selves the title of Traditionists; but the 
Shi‘ahs, although they do not accept the col- 
lections of traditions as made by the Sunnis, 


receive fire collections of Ahadis, upon which. 


their system of law, both civil and religious, 
is founded. 

(1) The Kafi, by Abi Ja‘far Muhammad 
jbn Ya‘qih, a.H. 329. 

(2) The Man-la-yastahzirchu 't-Faqih, by 
Shaikh ‘Ali, a.m. 381: 

(3) The Tahzib, by Shaikh Abi Ja‘far 
Muhammad ibn ‘Ali ibn Husain, a.e. 466 

(4) The Jstibsar, by the same author. 

(5) The Nahju ‘l-Balaghah, by Saiyid ar- 
Razi, a.n. 406, 

Thero are many stories which illustrate 
the importance the Companions of the -Pro- 
phet attached to Sunnak. The Khalifah 
‘Urmar looked towards the black stone at 
Makkah, and said, ‘‘By God, I know that 
thou art only a stone, and canst grant no 
benefit, canst do no harm. If I had not 
known that the Prophet kissed thee, I would 
not have done so, but on account of that I do 
it!” Abdu ‘lah ibn ‘Umar was .seen riding 
his camel round and round a certain place. 
In attswer to an inquiry as to his reason for so 
doing, he said: “I know not,only I have seen 
the Prophet do so uere.” Ahmad ibn Hanbal 


is said to have been appointed on account. 


of the eare with which he observed the Sun- 
nah, One day. when sittizig in an assembly’, he 
alone of all present observed some formal 
motom authorised by the practice of the 
Prophet. Gabriel at’ once appeared and in- 
formed him that now, and on account of his 
act, he was appointed an Imam. And on 
another occasion it ig said this great tradi- 
tionist would not even eat water-melons, 
because, although he knew the Prophet até 
them, ho cotld not learn whether he ate 
them with or without the rind, or whether he 


broke, bit or cut them: and he forbade a 


woman, who questioned him as to the pro- 


| 
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priety of the act, to spin by the light of 
torches passing in the streets by night, be- 


| cause the Prophet had not mentioned that it 


was lawful to do so. 

The modern Wabhabis being, for the mast 
part, followers of Ibn Hanbal, attach grest 
importance to the teaching of the Traditions, 
and have therefore cansed a revival of this 
branch of Muslim literature. [WAHHABI.]} 

We are indebted to Sir Willian Muir’s 
Introduction to the Life of Mahomet, for the 
following :— 

“Mahometan tradition consists of the say- 
“ings of the friends and followers of the Pro- 
phet. handed down by a real-or supposed 
chain of narrators to the period when they 
were collected, recorded, and classified. The 
process of transmission was for the most part 
oral. It may be sketched as follows. 

“ After the death of Mahomet, the main 
employment of his followers was arms. The 


| pursuit of pleasure, and the formal round of 


religious observances, filled up the interstices 
of active life, but afforded scanty exercise for 
the higher facalties of the mind. The tedium 
of long and irksome marches, and the lazy 
intervals from one campaign to another, fell 
listlessly upon a simple and semi-barbarous 
race. These intervals were occupied, and 
that tedium beguiled, chiefly by calling up 
the past m familiar conversation or more for- 
mal discourse. On what topic, then, would 
the early Moslems more enthusiastically des- 
cant than on the acts and sayings of that 
wonderful man who had ealled them inta ex- 
istence as a conjuering nation, and had 
placed in their hands ‘the keys both of this 
world and of Paradise ’? 

* Thus the converse of Mahcmet’s followers 
would be much about him. The majesty of 
his eharacter gained greatness by contempla- 
tion , and, as time removed him farther and 
farther trom them, the lineaments of the mys- 
terious mortal who was wont-to hold familiar 
intercourse with the messengers of heaven, 
rose in dimmer, but in more gigantic propor- 
tions. The mind was unconsciously led on to 
think of him as endowed with supernatural 
power, and ever surrounded by supernatural 
agency. Here was thé materia! ont of which 
Tradition grew luxuriantly, Whenever there 
was at band no standard of fact whereby. 
these recitals muy be tested, the memory was. 
aided by the unchecked efforts of the imagi- 
nation; and as days rolled on, the latter 
element gained complete ascendancy. 

“ Such is the result which the lapse of tine 
would naturally haye upon the minds and 
the narrstives of the 4s-hdb or ‘COMPANIONS’ 
of Mahomet. more especially of those who 
were young when he died, And then another 
race sprang up who had never seen the Pro- 
phet, who looked up to his contemporaries 
with a superstitious reverence, and who lis- 
tened to their stories of him as to the tidings 
of 2 messenger from the other world. ‘Is it 
possible, father of Abdallah |! that thon hast 
been with Mahomet?’ was the question ad- 
dressed by a pious Moslem to Hodzeifa, in the 
mosque of Kufa; ‘didst thou really see the 
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Propnet. and. wert thou on: familiar terms 
with him ?’—*Son of. my unele! it.is indéed 
as thou sayest.’— And how wert thou wont 
to behave towards the Prophet? ’—‘ Verily; 
we used to Iabour hard to please him,’— 
‘Well, by the Lord!’ exélaimed the ardent 
listener, ‘ had I been but alive in his time, I 
would not have allowed him to put his blessed 
foot, upon the earth, but would have borne 
him .on my shoulders wherever he listed.’ 
(Hishami, p..295.) Upon another occasion, 
the:youthful Obeida listened to a Companion 
who was reciting before an assembly how 
the Prophet’s head. was shaved at the Pil- 
grimage, and. the hair distributed amongst 
his. followers;. the eyes of the young man 

listened as the speaker proceeded, and he 
interrupted him with the impatient exclama- 
tion,—‘* Would that I had even « sing!e ore of 
those blessed hafrs!. I wonld cherish it for 
eyer, and prize it bayond all the. gold and 
silver in the world.’ (Kéizb al Wachidi, 
p- 279.) Such were the natural feelings. of 
fond devotion with which the Prophet came 
to be regarded by the followers of the ‘ Com- 

nions.’ 

“As the.tale of the Companions was thus 
taken up by their followersg,. distance began 
to invest it with an increasing charm, while 
the products of living. faith and wasm imagi- 
nation were being fast debased by supersti- 
tious credulity. This second generation are 
termed in the language of the patriotic lore 
of Arabia, T@briin, or ‘ Soccussors.’ Here and 
thera. a Companion survived til] near the end 
of the first century ; but, for ali practical pur- 
poses, they had passed off the stage before 
-the commencement of its last quarter. Their 

first Successors; who were in some measure 
also their contemporaries, flourished in the 
latter halt of the same century, though some 
ot the oldest may have survived for a time 
in the second.. 
_ Meanwhile 2 new cause was at work, 
which gave to the tales. of Mahomet’s com- 
panions a fresh and an adventitious impor- 
tance. 

“The Arabs, a simple and unsophisticated 
r4ce, tound.in the. Coran ample provisions for 
the reguiation of sil their affairs, rolizious, 
social, and political, But the aspect of islam 
soon nnderwent a mighty change. Scareely 
was the Prophet dead when his followers 
issued forth from their barren peninsula, 
armed with the warrant of the Coran to im- 
pose the faith 6f Mahomet upon all the 
nations oi the earth. Within a century taney 
had. as a first step to this. universal subjuga- 
tion, conquered every land that intervened 
between the-banks of the Oxus and the far- 
thest:shores of Northern Africa and of Spain ; 
and had enrolled the great majority of their 
peoples under. the standard of the Coran. 
This :vast empire. ditte:cd widely indeed from 
the Arabia of Mahomet’s time; and that 
which weil sufficed fer the patriarchal sim- 
plicity and limited social system of the early 
Arahs, became utterty inadequate for the 
hourly multiplying wants of their descendants, 
Crowded cities, like Fostat. Kuff, and Damas- 
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cag, required an elaborate compilation. of 
laws for the guidance of their courts of jus- 
tioe:. new political relations demanded a’ 
syatem of international equity: the specula- 
tions of a people before whom literature was 
preparing to throw open her arena, and the 
controversies of eager factions upon nice 
points of Mahometan faith, were impatient of 
the narrow limits which confined them :— 
called loudly for the enlargement of the 
scanty and ndked. dogmas of the Coran, aitd 
for.the development of ite defective code. of 
ethics. 

“And yet <it was the. cardinal principle of 
early Islam, that the standard of Law, of 
Theology, and of Politics, was the Coram and 
tne Coran alone, By it Mahomet himself 
rnied; to it in his teaching he always re- 
ferred; from it he professed to derive his 
opinions, and-upon it to ground his decisions. 
If he, the Messenger of tha Lord, and the 
Founder of the faith, was thus bound by the 
Coran, much more were the Caliphs, his un- 
inspired substitutes. New and unforeseen 
cireumstances were continually arising, for 
which the Coran contained no provision. It 
no longer sufticed for its original objeot. 
How: then were its deficiencies to be sup- 
plied ? 

“The difficalty: was resolved by adopting 
the Oustom or‘ Sunnat’ of Mahomet, that is, 
his s¢yings.and his practice, a8 2 supplement 
to the Coran. Tho recitals regarding the 
life of the Prophet now acquired an unlooked- 
for value. fe had nover hold himself.to be 
infallible, except when directly inspired of 
God: bat this new doctrine assumed that a 
heavenly and unerring guidance pervadec 
every word:and action of his prophetic life. 
Tradition was.thus invested with the force of 
law, and with some of the authority of inspi- 
ration. It was.in great measure owing to 
the rise of this theory, that, during the first 
century of Islam, the cumbrous recitals of 
tradition so far outstripped the dimensions of 
reality. The prerogative now claimed for 
Tradition stimulated the growth of fabri- 
cated evidence, and led to the preservation of 
every kind of story, spurious or real, touch-. 
ing the Prophet. Before the elose of the 
century it Had imparted an almost incredible 
impulse to the soarch for traditions, and had 
in fact. given birth to. the new profession of 
Collectors. Men devoted their lives to the 
business, They travelled from city ;to city, 
and from tribe to trihe, over the whoie Maho- 
metan worlds sought out by personal inquiry 
every vestige of Mahomet's biography: yet 
lingering among the Companions, the Sueces- 
sors, and their descendants; end committed 
te writing the tales and reminiscences with 
which they used to edify their wondering and 
admiring auditors. 

‘he work, however, too closely affected 
the pubhe interests, and the political aspect 
of the empire, to be left entirely to private 
and individual zeal: About a hundred years 
after Mahomet, .the Oaliph Omar II. issued 
circular orders tor the formal collection of 
all extant traditions, [He committed to Abu 
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Bacr ibn Muhammad tho task of compiling all 
the traditions he sould meet with. This tra 
ditionist died ax. 120,aged 84. Sprenger's 
Mohammed, p. 67.) The task thus begun 


continued to be vigorously prosecuted, but we - 


possess no authentic remains-af any ‘compi- 
lation of an earlier date than the middle or 
end of the second century. Then, indeed, 
ample materials had been amassed, and-they 
have been handed. down to us both in the 
shape of Biographies and of. general-Collec- 
tions, which bear upon every imaginable 
point of Mahomet’s character, and detail the 
minutest incidents of his life. 

“It thus. appears that the traditions we 
now possess remained generally in an unre- 
corded form for at least the greater part of a 
century. It is not indeed denied that.some 
of Mahomet’s sayings may possibly have been 
noted down in writing during his. life-time, 
and from that source copied and propagated 
afterwards. We say possibly, for the evidence 
in fayour of any such. record is meagre, sus- 
Picious, and contradictory. The few and un- 
certain statements of this nature may haye 
owed their origin to the authority which a 
habit of the kind would impart to the name 
of 2 Companion, supposed to. bave practised 
it. .. . It is hardly possible that, if the cus- 
tom had prevailed of writing: down Maho- 
met’s sayings during his life, we should not 
have had frequent intimation of the fect, with 
notices of the writers, aud special references 
to the nature, contents, and peculiar autho- 
rity of their records. But no such references 
or quotations are anywhere to be found. It 
cannot by. objected that the Arabs trusted so 
implicitly to their memory that they regarded 
oral to be #8 authoritative as recorded nar- 
ratives, and therefore would take no note of 
the latter; for we see that Omsr was afraid 
lest even the Ooran, believed by him' to be 
divine and itself the subject of heavenly cate, 
should become defective if lett to the memory 
of man. Just as little weight, on: the other 
hand, should be allowed to the tradition that 


Mahomet prohibited his followers from noting 


-down his words; though it is ig not easy to 
see how that tradition could have gained 
currency at all, had it been the regular and 
constant, practice of any persons to record 
his sayings. The truth appears to be that 
there was in reality no such-practice; and 
that the story of the prohibition, though spu- 
rious, émbodies the «fter-thought of serious 
Mahometuns as to what Mahomet would 
have said, had he foreseen the loose ond fa- 
bricated stories that sprang up, end the rea! 
danger his people would fall into of allowing 
Tradition to supersede the Coran. The evils 


of Tradition were, in truth, as little thought . 


of as its value was perceived, till many years 
after Mahomet’s death. 

« But even were we to admit all that has 
beon advanced, it would prove no more than 
that some of the Companions tsed to keep me- 
moranda ot the Prophet’s sayings, Now, un- 
less it be possible to connect such memoranda 
with extant. Tradition, the concession would 
be useless, But itis not, 28 far as I know, 
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demonstrable of any aingle tradition or class 
of traditions now in existence, that they were 
copied frum such memoranda, or have been 
derived in any way from them. To prove, 
therefore, that some traditions were at first 
recorded. will not help us to 2 knowledge 
of whether any of these still exist, or tos 
discrimination of them from others resting on 
a purely oral basis. ‘Ths very most that 
could-be urged from the premises is, that our 
present collections ray contain some tradi- 
tions foiinded’ upon a recorded original, and 
handed down in writing; but we aré unehle 
to single out any individual tradition and 
make such affirmation regarding it. The 
entire mass of extant tradition reste in this 
respect on the samé uncertain ground, and 
the uncertainty of any one portion (apart 
from internal evidence of probability) attaches 
equally to the whole. We cannot with con- 
fidence, or even with the least show of likeli- 
hood, affirm of eny tradition that it was re- 
corded tili nearly the ond of the first century 
of the Hogira. 

‘*‘ We see, then, now entirely tradition, as 
now possessed by us, rests its authority on 
the memory of those who handed it down; and 
how deperdent therefore it must have been 
upon, their convictions and their prejudices. 
For, in addition to the common frailty of 
human recollection which renders — tradi- 
tional evidence notoriously. infirm, and to the 
errors or 6xaggerations which always distort 
& narrative transmitted oraily through many 
witnesses, there exist throughout Mahometan 
Tradition abundant indications of actual fa-. 
brieation; and there may everywhere be 
traced the indirect but not less powerful and 
dangerous influence of a silently wotking 
bias, which insensibly gave ita colour and its 
shape to all the stories of their Prophet. trea- 
sured up in the memories of the believers, 

s 2 # % # 

“ That the Collectors of Tradition rendered 

an important. service to Islam, and even to 


history, cannot be doubted. The vast flood 
of tradition, poured forth from every quarter 


| of the Moslem empire, aod daily gathering 


volume from innumerable tributaries, was 
composed of the ‘most heterogensous ele- 
ments; without the labours of the tradi- 
tionists it must soon have formed a chaotic 
sea, in which truth and error, fact and fable; 
would have mingled together in undistin- 
guishable confusion. It is a legitimate ime- 
rence from the foregoing sketch, that Tradi- 
tion, in the second century, embraced a large 
element of truth. That even respectably 
derived traditiony often contained much that 
was exaggerated and fabulous, is an equally 
fair. conclusion... It is proved by the testi- 
mony of the Collectors themsclves, that thou- 
ganily aud tens of thousands were current 
in-their times, which possessed not even a 
shadow of authority. The mass may be 
likened to the image in Nebuchadnezzar’s 
dream, formed by the uunataral- union of 
gold, cf silver, of, the haser motals, and of 
clay; and here the more valuable parts were 
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fast commingling hopelessly with the bad.” 
(Muir's Life of’ Mahomet, vol. i., Intro. p. 


XRViii,) 
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TREATY. Arabic ‘Ahd (see). The 
observance of treaties is enjoined in the 
Qur’in (Sarah viii. 58; ix. 4); but if peace 
be made with aliens for a specified term (¢.9. 
ten years), and afterwards the Muslim ieader 
shall peresive that it is most advantageous 
for the Muslim interest to break it, he may 
in that case lawfully renew the war, after 
giving the cnemy due notice. (Hidayah, vol. 
ii. p. 151; Arabic edition, vol. 1. p. 429.) 

The aegotiations between John the Chris- 
tian prince of Ailah, are an interesting inci- 
dent in the life of Muhammad, as indicating 
the spirit of Islam, in its early history, towards 
Christianity. In the first place, Muhammad 
addressed to John the following letter: — 

« To John (Yahya), the son of Rabah, and 
the chiefs of the tribe of Ailah. Peace be 
unto you! Praise be to God, besides whom 
there isno God. J willmnot fight against you 
until I receive sn answer to this letter. Be- 
lieve, or else pay tribute (jizyah). Be obe- 
dient unto God and te His Apostle. Receive 
the embassy of God’s Apostle, and honour 
them, and clothe them with excellent vest- 
ments, and not with inferior raiment: Spe- 
cially honour Haris ibn Zaid, for as long as 
my messengers are pleased, so am I likewise: 
Ye know the tribute. If ye desire security 
by sea and by land, obey God and His Apostle, 
and you will be defended from every attack, 
whether by Arab or by foreigner. But if you 
oppose God and His Apostie,I will not accept 
a single thing from you until 1 have fought 
against you, and have slain your men, and 
have taken captive your women avd children. 
For, in truth, [ am Ged’s Apostle. Believe in 
God and in His Apostle, as you do in the 
Messiah the son of Mary: for truly he is the 
Word of God, and 1 believe in him as an apostle 
of God. Submit, then, before trouble reaches 

on. I commend this embassy to you. Givo 
o Harmatah three measures of barley, for 
Harmalah hath indeed intereeded for you. As 
ior me, if it were not tor the Lord and for this 
intercession, I-would not have sent any em- 
bassy to you, until you bad been brought 
face to face with my army. But now sub- 
mit to my embassy, and God will be your 
protector, as well as Muhammad and all his 
foilowers. This embassy doth consist of 
Shurahbil, and Ubsiy, and Harmalah, and 
Harig ibn Zaid. Unto you is the protection 
of God and of his Apostle. Lf you submit, 
then peace be unte you, and convey the’ 
ee ot Maqnah back to their. land.” 
on receipt of this message, John has- 
tened to Muhammad's camp, where he was 
received with kindness : and having made sub- 
mission and having agreed to pay tribute of 
200 dinars » year, the following treaty was 
ratified -— 
“In the name of Ged. the 
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Mereiful, the | 
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Gracious. A treaty of Peace from God, anc 
from Muhammad the Apostle of God, granted 
unto Yahya ibn Riibah end unto the tribe of 
Ailah. For them who stay at home and for 
those who travel abroad, there is the security 
of God and the security of Muhammad the 
Apostle of God, and for all who aro with 
them, whether they belong to Syria, or to al- 
Yaman, or to the sea-coast. Whoo breaketh 
this treaty, his wealth shall not save him; 
it shall be the fair prize of whosoever shall 
capture him. It shall not be lawful to 
hinder the men of Ailah frem going to the 
springs which they have hitherto used, nor 
from any journey they may desire to make, 
whether by iand or by sea. This is the wri- 
ting of Juhaim and Shurahbil by the command 
of the Apestle of God.” [TOLERATION.] 


TRIBUTE. [s1map, J1zvau, TAxA- 
TION, TREATY. | 


TRINITY. Arabic Taslis (+35), 
“Holy Trinity,” cg-Saligu ’l-Agqdas (a SUS} 
yessdt). The references to the doctrine of 
fhe Holy Trinity in the Qur’an occur in two 
Strahs, both of them composed by Muham~- 
mad towards the close of his career at al- 
Madinah. 

Sirah iv. 169: ‘‘ Believe, therefore, in God 
and His apostles, and say not ‘ Three.’” 

Sirah v. 77: “They misbelieve who say, 
‘Verily God is the third of three.’ .... The 
Messiah, the Son of Mary, is only a prophet, 
. .. and his mother was a confessor; they 
Loth ate food.” 

Sirah v. 116: “And when God shall say, 
*O Jesus son of Mary, hast thou said unto 
mankind: Take me and my mother as two 
Gods besides God?” 

Al-Baizawi, in his remarks on Surah iy. 
169, says, the Christians made the Trinity 
consist of Allah, al-Masih, and Maryam; and 
Jalaiu ‘d-din takes the same view. Al- 
Baizawi, however, refers to a view taken of 
the Trinity, by some Christians in his day, 
who explained it to be, db, Father, or the 
Essence of God; Jén, Son, or the Knowledge 
of God; and Ruhu ’/-Quds, the Life of God. 

In a work quoted in the Kashfu 2. Zunun, 
entitled al-Jnsanu '/-Kamil (written by the 
Shaikh ‘Abdu 7-Karim ibn Loranim al-Jili, 
lived am. 767-811) it is said that when the 
Christians found that there was at the-com- 
mencement of tie Jnjel the superscription 
wat 4 wit 4b, ze. ‘In the name of, the 
Father nud Son,’ they took the words in their 
natural meaning, and [thinking it ougit ta be 
Ab, father, Umm, mother, and Jin, son] un- 
derstood by Ab, the Spirit, by Umm, Mary, 
and by fbn, Jesus; and on this account they 
said, Salisu Salagatin, 2.e. (God is) the third 
of thrae.’ (Sarah v. 77.) But they did not 
understand that by Ab is meant Cod Most 
High, by Umm, the Mahiyatu *l-Hugd@’iq, or 
* Essence of Truth” ( Quidditas verttatum), and 
ise én, the Book of God, which is called the 

‘ujédy t-Mutlag. or Absolute Existence,’ 
being an emanation of the Essence of Truth. 
as it is implied in ths words of the Qur’an. 
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Strah xii 9; ‘And with him is the Ununu 
l-Kitab, or the Mother of the Book,’ ” 

In the Ghiydgu’l-Lughat, in loco, it is snid 
the Nazarenes (Nasara) say there are three 
egantm, or principles, namely, wujid (entity), 
hayat (lite), and ‘itm (knowledge); and also Ab 


Father), Zin (Son), and Rihu’l-Quds (Holy © 


Spirit), [INTIL, JESUS, SPIRIT.] 

It is evident neither Muhammad nor 
his followers (either immediate or remote), 
hed any true conception of the Catholic doc- 
trine of the Trinity, but the elimination of the 
Holy Spirit from the Trinity is not strange, 
when we remember that Muhammad was 
under the impréssion that the angel Gabriel 
was the Holy Ghost. 


As the doctrine of the Holy Trinity is one 
of several stumbling-blocks to the Muslim’s 
reception of Christianity, we cannot refrain 
trom quoting Charles Kingsley’s. words. ad- 
dressed to Themas Cooper on the subject 
(vol. i. p. 311) :-- 

“They will say ‘ Three in one’ is contrary 
to sense and experience. Answer, ‘That is 
your ignorance. Hvery comparative anato- 
mist will tell you the exact contrary, that 
among the most common, though the most 
puzzling phenomena, is multiplicity jn unity 
—diyided life in the came individua! of every 
extraordinary variety of case, That distinc- 
tion of persons with unity of individuality 
(what the old schoolmen properly called sub- 
Stance) is to be met with in some thousand 
species of animals, e.g. all the compound 
polypes, and that the soundest physiologists, 
like Huxley, are compelled to talk of these 
animals ion metaphysic terms, just as para- 
doxical as; and almost identical with, those 
of the theologian, Ask them then, whether 
granting one primordial Being who has con- 
ceived and made all other beings, it is absurd 
to suppose in Him, some law of multiplicity 
in unity, analogous to that on which He has 
eonstracted so many millions of His crea- 
tures, 

ca * xe ® Ms 

“But my heart demands the Trinity, as 
much as my reason. I want to be sure that 
God cares for us, that God is our Father, 
that God has interfered, stooped, sacrificed 
Himself for us. I do not merely want to love 
Obriet—a Christ, some creation or emanation 
of God’s—whose will and charaeter, for 
aught I know, may be different from God's. 
IT want to love and honour the absolute, 
abysmal (tod Himself, and none other will 
satisfy me; and in the doctrine of Christ 
being co-equal and co-eternal, sent by, sacri- 
ficed by, His Father, that He might do His 
Father's will, I Gnd it and uo pnzzling texis, 
like those you quote, shall rob me of that 
rest for my heart, that Christ is the exact 
eounterpart of Him in whom we live, and 
move, and have our being.” 


TROVES, Arabic lugtah (4), 
signifies property which a person finds on 
the ground, and takes away for the purpose 
of preserving it in the manner of a trust. A 
trove under ten dirhams must be advertised 
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for some days, or as long us he may deem 
expedient; but if it exceed ten dirhams in 
value, he must advertise it for a year. 
(Hamilton’s: Hiddyah, vol. ii. p. 266.) 


TRUMPET. Arabic sur (se). 
According to the Qur’An, Sirah xxxix. 68, 
the trumpet at the Day of Resurrection 
shall be blown twice. “The trumpet shall 
be blown (first), and those who are in the 
heavens and in the earth shall swoon (or 
die}, save whom God pleases. Then it shall 
be blown again, and, lo! they shall rise again 
and look on.” 

AJ-Baizawi says there will only be these 
two blasts; but Traditionists assert there will 
be three. The blast of consternation, the blast 
of examination, and the blast of resurrection, 
for an account of which, see the article on 
RESMRRECTION. 


TUBBA‘ (@5). A tribe of Himya- 
rite Arabs, whose kings were. called Tubba‘, 
or “ Successors,” and who are mentioned in 
the Qur’an, Sirah xliv. 35; “ Are they better 
than the people of Tubbat and those before 
them? Verily, they were sinners, and we 
destroyed them.” 


TUHR (yb). The period of ad 


ina woman. [DIVORCH, PURIFICATION. 


TULAIHAH (dunt), A chief of 
the Bant Asad, a warrior of note and in- 
fluence in Najd, who claimed to have a 
divine commission in the days of Muhammad, 
but who was afterwards subdued by Khalid 
under the Khalifate of Abi Bakr, and em- 
braced Islam. (Muir's Life of Mahomet, 
vol. iv, p. 246.) 


TUR (555). Chaldee (1) A 
mount. {ek the’ Seanad eset in 
in the Qur’an, Surah ii. 60: « When we took 
& covenant (misag) with you, and held the 
mountain (ready to fall) over you,” This 
is generally understood to mean Pare Satna’, 
er Mount Sinai, but al-Baizawi says it was. 
Jabal Zubail. In Persian, the mountain is 
called Koh-i-J’tr, or thé Mount of Tir. In 
Arabia, the name is given to the Motnt 
Sinai of Scripture. 

(2) The title of the uintd Sirah of the 
Qur’an. 

TURBAN. Arabic imamah (alee), 

ersian dastér (0); Hindistani 
pagrt (sj). The turban, which 
consists of a stiff round cap, occasionally 
rising to a considerable height, and a lung 
pigce of miuslin, often as muén ag twenty-four 
yards in iength, wound round it, is amongst 
all Muhammadan nations a sign of autho- 
rity and honour, and it is held to be dis- 
respectful to stand in the presence of 4 
person of respectability, or to worship God, 
with ibe head uncovered. Shaikhs and per- 
sons of religious pretensions wear green tur- 
bans. The Coptie Christians in Egypt wear 
a blue turban, having been compelled to do 
so by an edict published in a.p, 1301, In 
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some parts of Islam, it ia usual to set apart 
a Manlawi, or to appoint a chief or ruler, by 
placing 2 turban on his head. 

The mitre, bonnet, hood, and diadem of the 
Old Testament are but varieties of the head- 
dress known in the Kast as the tarban. Canon 
Oook, in the Speaker's Commentary, on Exodus 
xzvui. 4, 87, says the mitznepheth, or“ mitre” 
of the Hebrew Bible, “ according to the de- 
rivation of the word, and from the statement 
in verse 89, was a twisted band of linen 
coiled into a cap, to which the name mitre 
in its original senso closely answers, but which 
in modern usage would rather be called a 
turban.” 

‘The term used in the Hebrew Bible for put- 
ting on tie tzaniph or the peer, “ bonnet,” in 


bx. xxix, 9, Lev. vili. 13, is (Wapy Khavash, “to 


vv 
bind round,” and would therefore indicate 
that evexu inthe éarliest periods of Jewish his- 
tory the head-dress was similar in character 
to that now seen amongst the different Muslim 
tribes of the world. 

Jogephus' account of the high priest’s mitre 
is peculiar; ho savs (Antiquities, book iii. ch. 
vil. p. 3): “Its make is such that it seems to 
be.a crown, veing made of thick swathes, but 


TUWA 
the contexture is of linen, and it is doubled 


‘many times, and sewn tegether ; besides which, 


a piece of fine linen covers the whole cap 
from the upper part, and reaches down to the 
forehead and the seams of the swathes. which 
would otherwise appear indecently; this ad- 
heres closely upon the solid part of-the bead, 
and is thereto so tirmly fixed that it may not 
fall off during the sacred service about the 
sacrifices.” 

The varieties of turban worn in the East 
aré very great, and their peculiarities are best 
illustrated by the accompanying drawing, 
giving seventeen different. styles of tying up 
the turban. In books written upon the snb- 
ject in Eastorn languages, it is aaid that thero 
are not fower than a thousand methods of 
binding the torban. It is in the peculiar 
metbod of tying on, and of arranging this 
head-dress, that not only tribal and religious 
distinotions are seen, but even peculiarities of 
dispesition, The humility or pride, the virtue 
or vice, as well as the social standing ef the 
individual, is gupposed to ba indicated in his 
method of binding the turban upon his head. 
And travallerg in. thé East can at once dis- 
tingnieh the different racee by their turbans. 
[DRESs.] 


MUSLIM TURBANS, 


‘TURK. Arabic tark or turk (#3), 
pl. atrak. (1) A térm applied by European 
writers. to express Mubsammadans of. all 
nationalities. (See Book of Common Prayer, 
Colleet for Good Friday.) 

(2) Aa. inhabitant of Turkomania, Turki- 
stan or ‘Transoxanin, sd named. from ‘Tur, 
eldest son of Faridin, t6 whom his tether 
gave it for en inheritance, Also of those 
numerous races of T'arters who elaiin to be 
deseendod from Turk, a.son.of Japhet. Turki 
chin, a Chinese Tartar, 

(8) A native of European or Asiatic 
Turkey.. Halaku, the ‘Curk, a grandson of 
Jengiz Khan, took Baghdad ap. 1258, and 
about forty yoars afterwards ‘Ugmén (Oth- 


man) founded the ‘Ugmani or Turk dynasty — 


(A. F. Hole.) 


at Constantinople, a.p. 1299. Hence Muham- 
madans were known to the Huro hris- 
pe ag Turks, ber isaiee 
_The word Turk is also frequently used b 
Sikh writers to express Seahaiciacaites in 
general. The terms Turk and Musulmén are 
employed interchangeably. [KHALMFAH.] 


TUWA (cst). A sacred 

gy tare in the Qur’an:— 
fireh xx. 12: “© Moses! verily Iam th 

Lord, so take off thy sandals ; thou art in the 
os valley of Tuwa, and I have chosen 

80. 

Sirah lxxix. 16: “Has the story of 
reached you? when his Lord et hep 
in the holy valley of Tuwa,” 


valley 


{TRAD 


‘UBADAH IBN as-SAMIY (ole 
ered! wy). One of the Angars of 
ul-Madinah, who was afterwards employed 
by Abii Bakr to collect the scattered sen- 
tences of the Qur’an. 


‘UBUDIYAH (442). [snaverr]. 


at-UFUQU L-ASGA (ded) git), 
Lit. “The Loftiest Tract.” (1) The place in 
which it is said Gabriel was when he taught 
Muhammad, see Sirah lili. 7: “One mighty 
in power (Shadidu ’l-Quwa) taught him, en- 
dowed with sound understanding, and ap- 
peared, he being in the loftiest tract.” 

(2) According to the Sifis, it is the highest 
spiritual state a man can attain in the mystic 
life. 


UHNUKH (é1). The Enoch of 
the Old Testament, supposed to be the Idris 
of the Qur’an. <A full account of this per- 
sonage will he found in the article on IDRIS. 


UHUD (wel), Uhod. A hillabout 
three miles distant from al-Madinah, and de- 
scribed by Burckhardt as a rugged and 
almost insulated offshoot of the great moun- 
tain range. Celebrated for the battle fought 
by Muhammad and the victory gained over 
the Muslims by the Quraish, a.u. 3. (Muir’s 
Life of Mahomet, new ed. p.. 266’ seqq.) 
[ MUHAMMAD. | 


US (e*). The son of ‘Ug. A 
giant who is said to have been born in the 
days of Adam, and lived through the Deluge, 
as the water only came up to his waist, and 
to have died in the days of Moses, the great 
lawgiver having smitten him on the foot with 
his rod. He lived 3,500 years. (Ghiyagu ’t- 
Lughat, ia loco.)s The Og of the Bible, con- 
cerning whom as-Suyiiti wrote a long book 
taken chiefly from Rabbinic traditions, 
(Ewald, Gesch. i. 306.) An apocryphal book 
of Og was condemnéd by Pope Gelasius. 
(Dee. vi. 13.) 


UKAILDAR (,%5'). The Christian 
chief of Dimah, who was taken prisoner by 
Khalid, a.m. 9, (Muir’s Life of Mahomet, new 
ed. p. 458.) 

In the Traditions it is said: “* Khalid took 
Ukaidar prisoner because the Prophet -for- 
bade killing him. And the Prophet did not 
kill him, but mado peace with him, when he 
paid the poll-tax.” (Mfishkat. book xvii. 
ch, iz.) ; 

Sir W. Muir says he became a Muslim, 
but revolted after the death of Muhammad. 


‘UKAZ (b\Sc). An annual. fair of 


twenty-one days, which was heid between at- 


0 
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T#if and Nakhiah, and which was opened on 
the first day of the month of Zi ’1-Qa‘dah, 
at the ‘commencement of the three sacred 
months. It was abolished by Muhammad. 

Mr. Stanley Lane Poole says (Selections 
Srom the Kur-dn) :— 

“There was one place where, above all 
others, the Kaseedehs (Qasidahs) of the an- 
cient Arabs were recited: this was ’Okddh 
(Ukaz), the Olympia of Arabia, where there 
was held a great annual Fair, to which not 
merely the merchants of Mekka and the 
south, but the poet-heroes ofall the land re- 
sorted. The Fair of ’Okadh was held during 
the sacred months,—a sort of ‘ God’s Truce,’ 
when blood could not be shed without a vio- 
lation of the ancient customs and faiths of 
the Bedawees. Thither went the poets of 
rival clans, who had as often Jocked spears 
as hurled rhythmical curses. There was little 
fear of a bloody ending to the poetic contest, 
for those heroes. who. might meet there with 
enemies or blood-avengers are said to have 
worn masks or veils, and their poems were 
recited by a public orator. at their dictation. 
That these precautions and the sacredness ‘of 


_ the time could not always prevent the ili- 


feeling evoked by the pointed personalities oi 
rival singers leading to a fray and bloodshed 
:8 proved by recorded instances ; but such 
results were uncommon, and as a rule the 
customs of the time and place were respected 
In spite cf occasional broils on the spot, ana 
the lasting fends which these poetic contests 
must have excited, the Fair of ’Okadh was a 
grand institution. It served as a focus for 
the literature of all Arabia: everyone with 
any pretensions to poetic power c-me, and if 
he could not himself gain the applause of tae 
assembled people, at least. he could form one 
of the critical audience on whose verdict 


| rested the fame or the shame of every poet. 


The Fair of Okddh was a literary congress, 
without formal judzes, bat with unbounded 
influence. It was here that the polished 
heroes of the desert determined points of 
grammar and prosody ; here the seven Colder 
Songs were recited, although (alas for the 
charming legend!) they were not afterwards 
‘suspended’ on the Kaaben; and here ‘a 
magical language, the language of the Hijaz,’ 
was built out of the dialects of Arabia, aud 
was made ready to the skilful hand of Me- 
hammad, that he might conquer the world 
with. his Kur-an. 

“The Fair of "Okadh was not merely a 
centre of emulation for Arab poets: it was 
also an annual review of Bedawee virtues. 
It was there that the Arab nation once-a-year 
inspected itself, so to say, and brought forth 
and criticised its ideals of the noble and the 
beautiful in life and in poetry. For it was in 
poetry that the Arab—and for that matter 
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each man all the world over—expressed his 
highest thoughts, and it was at ’Ok4dh that 
these thoughts were measured by tha stan- 
dard of the Bedawee ideaL The Fair not 
only maintained the highest standard of 
poetry that the Arabic language has ever 
reached: it also upheld the noblest idea of 
life and-duty that the Arab nation has yet 
set forth and obeyed, ’Okdédh was the press, 
the stage, the pulpit, the Parliament, and the 
Académie Francaise of the Arab people; and 
when, in his fear of the infidel poets (whom 
Imra-el-Keys was to usher to hell), Moham- 
mad abolished the Fair, he destroyed the 
Arab nation, even whilst he created his own 
new nation of Muslims; and the Muslims 
cannot sit in the places of the old pagan 
Arabs.” 


‘UKUP (4,5c). Lit, “ Remaining 
behind.” A term used to express a life of 
prayer of one who remains constantly in the 
mosque. 


‘ULAMA’ (slle), pl. of ‘alim. 
“One who knows; learned:-a scholar.” In 
this plural form the word is used as the title 
of those bodies of learned doctors in Muham- 
madan divinity and Jaw, who. headed by their 
Shaikhu ‘l-Islam, form the theocratic elernent 
of the government in Muslim countries, and 
who by their fatwés or decisions in questions 
touching private and. public matters of im- 
portance, regulate the life of the Muhamma- 
dan community.. Foremost in influence and 
authority are naturally reckoned the ‘Ulama’ 
of Constantinople, tbe seat of the Khalifah. 
and of Makkah, the Holy City of Islam. Like 
the Ashab ‘or Companions of the Prophet 
under his immediate successors. they cor- 
respond in a certain measure to what we 
would call the representative system of our 
modern constitutions, in partially limiting 
and checking the autocratism of an other- 
wise absolute Oriental ruler. 


ULUHIYAH (&.0,!\). 
godhead ” 


ULU "L-AZM (pa) 5h). “The 
Possessors of Constancy.” A title given to 
certain prophets in the Qur’an, said by the 
commentators to have been Noah, Abraham, 
David, Jacob, Joseph, Job, Moses, Jesus, and 
Muhammad, (Vide Ghiyagu'l-Lughat.) See 
Sarah xlvi. 34: “Then be thou constant, 
as the Apostles endowed with a purpose 
were constant, and hasten not on." 


UMANA’ (sleet), pl. of amin. 
“Faithful Ones.” A title given by the Sitis 
to those pious persons who do not make their 
religious experiences known. They are 
Known also as the Maldmatiyah, or those 
who are willing to undergo misrepresention 
rather than boast of their piety. 


‘UMAR ( ye) IBN av-KHATTAB. 
(Omar) the second Khalifah, who succeeded 
Abi Bakr, a.m, 13 (a.p. 634), aiid was assas- 
sinated by Firoz, a Persian slave. a.n. 23 


“ Divinity ; 


UMAR 


A.D. 644), after a prosperous reign of ten 
ie Hie conversion. t¢ Talim took place in 
the sixth year of Muhammad’s mission, and 
the Prophet took ‘Umar’s daughter Hafsah 
aa his-third wife. 

‘Umar is eminent ‘amongst the early 
Khalifahs for having chiefly contributed 
to the spread of Islam. Under him the 
great generals, Abii ‘Ubaidah, Khalid ibn 
al-Walid, Yazid, drove the Greeks out of 
Syria and Phenicia; Sa‘d ibn Abi Waqqas, 
Qaqa’ah, Nu‘man, completed the eonquest of 
the two ‘Iraqs and the overthrow of the 
Persian Empire ; ‘Amr ibn al-‘As (commonly 
called Amru) subdued Egypt and part of the 
Libyan coast, after having, as commander in 
Palestine, prepared by his victories and a 
severe siege, the surrender of Jerusalem 
[JERUSALEM] into the Khalifah’s own hands. 
‘Umar’s naire is, moreover, intimatély con- 
nected with the history of Islam, by - the 
initiatory and important share which he took 
in the first collection of the Qur’an, under 
Abi Bakr, by the official introduction-of the 
Muhamniadan era of the Hijrah, and by the 
first organisation of the diwdn, or civil list of 
the Muhammadans. The two former subjects 
have been treated of in this Dictionary in their 
proper places; the third institution, which 
laid the foundation to the marvellous suc- 
cesses of the Muslim arms under this and 
the suceseding Governments, is ably explained 
in the following extract from Sir W. Muir’s 
Annals of the Early Caliphate :— 

“ The Arabian nation was the champion of 
Islam, and to fight its battles évery Arab 
was jealously reserved. He must be the 
soldier, and nothing else. He might not 
settle down in any conquered province as cul- 
tivator of the soil; and for merchandise or 
other labour, a busy warlike life offered but 
little leisure. Neither was there any need. 
The Arabs lived on the fat of the conquered 
land, and captive natives served them. Of 
the booty taken in war, four parts’ were dis- 
tributed to the army in the field; the fifth 
was reserved for the State; and_even that, 
after discharging public obligations, was 
shared among the Arabian people. In the 
reign of Abu Bakr, this was a simple matter. 
But in the Caliphate of Omar, the spoil of 
Syria and of Persia began in ever-increasing 
volume to pour into the treasury of Medina. 
where it was distributed almost es soon us 
received. What was easy in small beginnings, 
by equal sharing or discretionary preference, 
became now a heavy task. And there began, 
also, to arise new sources of revenue in the 
land assessment, and the poll-tax of subject 
countries, which, after defraying civil and 
Military charges, had to be accounted for to 
the Central Government; the surplus being, 
like the royal fifth, the patrimony of the Arab 
nation. : 

“ At length, in the second or third year of 
his Caliphate, Omar determined that the’ dis- 
tribution should be regulated on a fixed and 
systematic scale. The income of the com- 
monwealth was to be divided, as herétofore, 
amongst the Faithful as their heritage, but 
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upon a@ rule of precedence befitting the mili- 
tary and theocratic groundwork of Islam. 
Yor this end three points only were con- 
Sidered: priority of conversion, affinity to 
the Prophet; and military service. The 
widows of Mahomet, ‘ Mothers of the Faith- 
ful” took the precedence with an. annual 
allowance of 10,000 pieces each; and all his 
kinsmen were with a corresponding liberality 

rovidsd for. The famous Three Hundred of 

edr had 5,000 each; presence at Hodeibia 
(Hadaibiyah) and the Pledge of the Tree, gave 
a claim-to 4,000; such-as-took. part in quell- 
ing the Rebellion (immediately after Muham- 
mad’s death), had 3.000; and those engaged 
in the great battles of Syria and Irac, as well 
as sons. of the men of Bedr, 2,000; those 
taking the field after the actions of Cadesiya 
and the Yermik, 1,000. Warriors of distinc- 
tion received an extra grant of 500. And so 
they graduated downwards. to 200 pieces for 
the latest levies. Nor were the households 
forgotten. Women had, as a rule, one-tenth 
of a man’s share. Wives, widows, and chil- 
dren had each their proper stipend; and in 
the register, every infant, as soon as born, 
had the title to be entered, with 2 minimum 
allowance of ten pieces, rising with advancing 
age to its proper place. Even Arab slaves 
(so long as any of that race remained) had, 
strange to say, their portion. 


* * * * % 


“The Arabiati aristocracy thus created 
was recognised by the whole Moslem world. 
Tho rank and stipend now assigned, descended 
in the direct line of birth. Even rewards 
given for special gallantry in the field were 
heritable. By making thus the revenues of 
Islam the heritage of the nation militant, 
their martial genius was maintained, and their 
employment perpetuated as the standing 
army of the Caliphate. 


* 5 * * * 


“To carry out this vast design, a register 
had to be drawn and kept up of every man, 
woman and child, entitled to a stipend from 
the State—in other words, of the whole Arab 
race oniployed: in the interests of Islam. 
This was easy enough for the higher grades, 
but a hereulean task for the hundreds and 
thousands of ordinary fighting men and their 
families who kept streaming forth from the 
Peninsula; and” who, by the extravagant 


indulgence of polygamy, were multiplying. 


rapidly. Gut the task was simplified by 
the. strictly tribal composition and dispo- 
sition of the forces. . Men of a tribe, or 
branch of a tribe, fought together; and the 
several corps and brigades being thus terri- 
torially arranged in clans, the Register as- 
sumed the same form. Every soul was 
entered under the stock, and tribe and class 
whose lineage it claimed. And to this ex- 
haustive classification we owe in great mea- 
gure the elaborate genezlogies and tribal 
traditions of Arabia before Islam. The 
Register itself, as well as the office tor its 
maintenance and for pensionary account was 
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called the Dew4n (Diwan), or Department of 
the Exchequer.” (Sir W. Muir, Annals of the 
Early Caliphate, London, 1883, p. 228.) 

It was fortunate for Islai, that the reign of 
Abi Bakr, short in duration, but pregnant with 
decisive issues, should precede that of ‘Umar: 
During the critical period, immediately after 
Muhammad’s death, when three false pro- 
paets and a prophetess gathered increasing 
numbers round their rebellious standards, 
when in the north, east, and south of the 
Peninsula, tribe after tribe, apostatized from 
the newly-adopted creed, and when al- 


} Madinah itself was repeatedly threatened by 


hostile invasions of thé neighbouring clans. 
it needed. all the spirit of compromise and 
conciliation which blended in Aba Bakr’s 
character with penetrating shrewdness and 
dauntless courage, to steer the bark of the 
Muslim commonwealth through the dangers 
which were surrounding it on every ide. 
‘Umar’s irrepressible impetuosity would, at 
that time, probably have caused more harm 
than. good, while, on the other hand, the 
unprecedented success which crowned Abi 
Baki’s wise and temporising politics, taught 
him to temper his own impulses of bold en- 
terprise with prudence and _ cautiousness, 
when, in his turn, the reponsibilities of office 
rested on his shoulders. ; 

The original violent bent of Umar’s nature 
is foreibly illustrated by the history of his 
conversion, as it is told in variqus traditions. 
Tn his youth and early manhood, a zealous 
and devoted adherent of the religion of his 
forefathers, he hated and persecuted Muham- 
mad as a dangerous innovator, who had 
come to lead his people astray, and to sow 
discord between them. Infuriated at some 
fresh success of the pretended Prophet, he 
sallied forth one day to kill him, when he met 
his kinsman, Nu‘aim ibn ‘Abdi ‘lah, who, 
seeing him armed and fiercely excited, asked 
him: “ Whither: goest thou, and what is thy 
intent?” ‘i seek Muhammad,” was ‘Umar’s 
reply, ‘‘and I will slay him; he has vilified 
our gods and dishonoured our ancestors.” 
“Passion blinds thee.” retorted Nu‘aim; 
“ knowest thou not that, if thou killest Mu- 
hammad, thou wilt draw the vengeance of 
the Hashimites ana the Bang Muttalib 
upon thy head? Better far it would be for 
thee, to heed the welfare of thy own family, 
and to bring back to the right path those 
members of it who have forsworn their ances- 
tral religion.” ‘And who are they,” asked 
‘Umar. “Thy brother-in-law, Sa‘id ibn 
Zaid, ond Watimah, thy very own sister.” 
answered Nu‘aim. 

Forthwith the incensed man hurried on to 
the house of the culprits. Here Khabbab ibn 
al-Avatt, a devoted disciple of Muhammad, 
the same who had made them acquainted 
with his teaching: und won them over to 
Tslam unknown to ‘Umar, was reading with 
them at that moment a new fragment of the 
Qar’in. When he heard ‘Umar coming, he 
concealed himself, and Fatimah tried to 
hide the manuscript in the bosom of her 
dress. On entering, ‘Umar asked: “ What 
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have you been reading just now? I heard 
your voices!” “Nothing,” sho replied, “thou 
art mistaken.” “You have been reading 
something, and I am told that you belong to 
the sect of Muhammad.” With these words 
oe threw himself upon his brother-in-law, and 
struek him. Fatimah rushed in between 
thom. Both husband and wife boldly con- 
fessed: “Yes, we aro Muslims; we believe 
that there is no god bat God, and that Mu- 
hammad is his sent one; kill us, if thon 
wilt.” 

No sooner had ‘Umar seen the blood flowing 
from a wound which he had inflicted on ‘his 
sister, than shame for his own unmanly act, 
coupled with admiration of their courageous 
conduct, brought about a powerful revulsion 
of his feelings. He asked to be shown the 
manuscript, and when, after his solemn pro- 
mize not to destroy it, the fragment was 
handed over to him, he read :-— 


“Wot to sadden thee have We sent down 
this Qur’an to thee, 

But as a warning for him who feareth; 

A wnissive from Him who hath made the 
earth and the lofty heavens, 

The God of Mercy who sitteth on His 
throne! ; ; 

His, whatsoever is in the heavens and 
whatsoever isin the earth, and whatso- 
over is between thém both, and what- 
soever is beneath the humid soil ! 

And thou needest not raise thy yoice in 
prayer: He verily knoweth the secret 
whisper, and the yet more hidden ! 

God! there is no God but Him! Most 
excellent His titles!” 

(Sirah =x. 1-7.) 


“Hew nobly said and how sublime!” ex- 
elaimed ‘Umar, when he had read the pas- 
sage. Thereupon Khabbab came forth from 
his place of concealment, and summoned him 
to testify to the teaching of Muhammad. 
‘Umar asked where Muhammad was, went to 
rim, and made his profession of faith to the 
Prophet himself. 

Henceforth ‘Umar remained attached to 
the person. of Muhammad with the most 
devoted friendship, and embraced the cause 
of Islam with all the energies of his strong 
oature. We fird ‘Umar, immediately after 
Muhammad’s death, unable at first to grasp 
the reality of the fact. When the news was 
‘mparted to him, he exclaimed wildly before 
the assembly of the faithful: “The Prophet 
isnot dead; he has only swooned away.” And, 
again, when Mughirah tried to convince him 
that he was mistaken—“ Thou liest !” he cried, 
“ the Prophet of the Lord shall not die, until 
he have rooted out every hypocrite and unbe- 

ver.” At this point Abi Bakr quoted the 
verses of the Qur'an, revealed after the 
defeat at Uhud: “Muhammad is no more 
than an Apostle; verily the other apostles 
have gone before him. What then; If he 
were to die or be killed, would you turn back 
on your heels?” And he added the-memo- 
rable appeal : Let him then know, whosoever 
vérshippeth Muhymmad, that Muhammad jn- 
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deed is dead; but whoso worshippeth God. 
let him know that the Lord liveth and doth 
nob die.” 

Then, and only then. on hearing those 
words, spoken by the book, as. if he had never 
heard them before, the truth burst upon 
‘Umar with crushing force. “By the Lord,” 
he would tell in later days, “it was so that 
when I heard Aba Bakr reciting those verses, 
Iwas horror-struck, my lizabs trembled, T 
dropped down, and I knew of a certaint that 
Muhammad indeed was dead.” 

The paramount ascendency which Muham- 
mad, during his lifetime, exercised ove 
‘Umar, could not fail!to soften his passionate 
and vehement nature, and to train him to 
those habits of self-command, which form 
one of the most essential elements in the 
character of a good ruler. If it was an act 
of wise foresight on the part of Muhammad 
to designate, at the approach of death, the 
older and sedater Abii Bakr as his successor, 
by appointing him to conduct the public 
prayers during his last illness, he could at 
the same time feel assured that ‘Umar, far 
trom contesting the choice of his dying 
friend, would respect it and make-it respected 
against any defection or rival ambition by his 
cordial and powerful support. But it was 
equally natural and wise on the part of Aba 
Bakr, when the time had come, to fix the 
choice of his own successor upon ‘Umar. It 
is related that, feeling his end to be near, and 
willing to fortify his own conviction by the 
sense of others, he first consulted ‘Abdu ’r- 
Rahman, the son of ‘Auf, who praised ‘Umar 
“as the fittest man, but withal inclined to be 
severe.” Which,” responded the dying Kha- 
lifah, “is becanse he saw me soft and tender- 
hearted, when himself the Master, he will 
forego much of what thou sayest: I have 
watched him narrowly. If I were angry with 
one, he would intercede in his behalf ; if over- 
lenient, then he would be severe.” ‘Usman, 
too, confirmed Abii Bakr’s choice. “ What is 
hidden of ‘Umar,” he said, “is better than 
that which doth appear. There is not his 
equal amongst: us all.” 

And so it was: as in bodily stature ‘Umar 
towered high above his fellow-men, so he 
excelled in every quality required in an 
imposing commander of the Faithful (Amir 
al-Mu’minin), this being the title which he 
adopted in preference to the more cumber- 
some of “Successor of the Apostle of God” 
(Khalifatu ’r-Rasili ‘lah). It lies outside 
the scope.of the present work to give a com- 
plete biography of ‘Umar, and we must refer 
the reader who should wish to make himself 
acquainted with it, to the above-qroted 
attractive volume of Sir W. Muir, Annals of 
the Early Caliphate. Our less ambitious 
object here has merely been to sketch, as it 
were, ina few salient traits culled from it, 
the picture of a man, who, as a founder of 
Islam, was second only to Mubammad him- 
self. Gifted with a-high and penetrating 
intellect, and possessed of a strong sense of 
justico, ho was impartial, skilful, and fortu- 
nate in the cheice of his military end civil 
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ugents, ard had learnt to temper séverity 
‘with clemency and wise forbearance. While 
it was he who, in his earlier days, after the 
battle of Badr, had advised that the prisoners 
should all be put to death, his later resent- 
ment against Khalid, with whose namo the 
cruel fate of Malik ibn Nuwairah and the 
gory tale of the “ River of Blood ” are linked 
in history, on the contrary. took rise in 
Khilid’s unscrupulous and savage treatment 
of a fallen foe. And the fanatic intoleranco 
of some of the Muslim captains is favourably 
contrasted with ‘Umai’s treatment’ of the 
Christianised Arab tribe of the Bani Tagh- 
lib. They had tendere’ their submission to 
Walid ibn ‘Uqbah, who, solicitous for the 
adhesion to Islam of this great and famous 
race, pressed them with some rigour to ab- 
jere their ancient faith. ‘Umar was much 
displeased at this—* Leave them,” he wrote, 
“in the profession of the Gospel. It is only 
within the bounds of the peninsula, where 
are the Holy Places, that no polytheist tribe 
13 permitted to remain.” Walid was-removed 
from his command; and it was enjoined on 
his successor to stipulate only that the usual 
tribute should be paid, that no member of 
the tribe should be hindered from embracing 
Islam, and that the children shouid not be 
educated in the Christian faith. The last 
condition can only have been meant as a 
nominal indication of the supremacy of Islam, 
for if it had been enforced, we should not read 
ef the Banu Taghlib continuing in the profes- 
sion of Christianity under the next two dy- 
nasties and even later. The tribe, deeming 
in its pride the payment oi tribute (jazyoh) 
an indignity, sent a deputation to the Kha- 
lifah, declaring theix willingness to pay the 
tax if only it were levied under the same 
name us that taken from the Muslims. ‘Umar 
evinced his liberality by allowing tne conces- 
sion; and so the Banti Taghlib enjoyed the 
singuiar privilege of being assessed as Chris- 
tians at a “double tithe” (‘ushr), insteau of 
paying jazyah, the obnoxious badge of subju- 
gation. (Sir W. Muir. Annals, p. 218.) 

As the original asperity of ‘Umar’s cha- 
racter had been mellowed in the school of 
life and in close communion with Muhan- 
mad and Abi Bakr, so the same influences, 
together with the responsibilities of his posi- 
tion. tended to blend his natural boldness aud 
impetuosity with prudence and cuutiousness. 
While his captains in Syria and the ‘Iraq 
were continually urging him to push on his 
conquests to the north and east, he would 
not allow any advance to be ventured upon, 
before the Muslim rule in the occupied pro- 
vinces was well established and firmly conso- 
lidated. In like manner he evinced a singular 
dread of naval enterprise, ever after an expedi- 
tion sent to Abyssinia across the Red Sea in 
the seventh ycar of his reign had met with a 
signal disaster; and he was countenanced in 
this aversion for the treacherous element by 
a not less daring general than ‘Amr, son of 
al-‘As, who, consulted on the subject, wrote 
to him ;— 

“The sea is a boundless expanse, whereon 


| the people flocked to see it. 
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great ships iook but tiny specks; there is 
nought saving the heavons above and the 
waters beneath. Trust it little, fear it much. 
Man at sea is an inséct floating on a splinter ; 
if the splinter break, the insect perisheth.” 

When the wily ‘Amr wished to raise hig 
people in the estimation of the Egyptians, 
he had a feast prepared of slaughtered 
camels, after the Bedouin fashion; and ‘the 
Egyptians looked on with wonder, while 
the army satisfied themselves with the 
rude repast. Next day he commanded a 
sumptuous banquet to be set before them, 
with all the dainties of the Egyptian table; 
and here again the wa-riors fell to with equal 
zest. On the third day, there was a grand 
pardde of all the troops in battle array, and 
Then ‘Amr 
addressed them, saying: ‘The first day’s 
entertainment was to let you see the plain 
and simple manner of our life at home; the 
second, to show you that we can not the less 
enjoy the good things of the lands we enter; 
and yet retam, as ye sce in the spectacle here 
before you, our martial vigour notwithstand- 
ing.” 

‘Amy gained his end, for the Copts retired, 
saying one to the other, ‘‘ See ye not that the 
Arabs have but to raise their heel upon us, 
and it is enough!” ‘Umar was delighted 
with his lieutenant. device, and said of him, 
“Of a truth it is o1 wisdom and resolve, as 
well as on were force, that the success’ of 
warfare doth depend.” 

But, at the same time, ‘Umar was much too 
‘houghtful and far-seeing himself not to recog- 
nise the danger for the future of Islam, which 
was lurking in this sudden acquisition of un- 
measured riches. On one occasion, when he 
was about to distribute the fifth of some 
Persian spoils, he was seen to weep. ‘* What,” 
.t was said to him, “a time of joy and thank- 
fulness, and thou sheddest tears.” “Yea,” 
replied the simple-minded Khalifah, “it is 
not for this I weep; but I foresee that the 
wealth wiich the Lord hath bestowed vpon 
us will become a spring of worldliness and 
envy, and in the end a calamity to my 
»eople.” 

Moreover, the luxury and ostentation which 
was thus engendered in the enriched leaders, 
was utterly repulsive to his own frugal 
habits and homely nature. On his first visit 
to Syria, Abi ‘Ubaidah, Yazi¢. and Khalid, 
met-him in state to welcome ‘im. A bril- 
liant cavalcade, robed in Syrian >rocade, and 
mounted on steeds richly cz pavisoned, they 
rode forth as he approached. At the sight of 
all their finery, Umar’s spirit was stirred 
within him. He stooped down, and, gather- 
ing 2 handful cf gravel, flung it at the asto- 
nished chiefs. ‘“ Avaunt!” he cried; “is it 
thus attired that ye come out to meet me? 
All changed thus in the space of two short 
years! Verily, had it. been after two bun- 
dred, ye would have deserved to be degraded,” 

This primitive simplicity of the Arab 
chieftain is another grand and highly capti- 
vating feature in ‘Umar’s character. We see 
in our mind’s eye the mighty mover of armies, 
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at the tirae when the destinies of Islam were 
trembling in the balance on the battle-field of 
Qadisiyah, issuing on foot from the gates of 
al-Medinah in the early morning, if perchance 
ne might meet some messenger from the 
scene of combat. At last a courier arrived 
outside the city, who to.‘Umar’s question re- 
plies shortly, ‘‘ The Lord has discomfited the 

érsian host.” Unrecognised, ‘Umar followed 
the messenger, leading the camel, and with 
his long strides keeping pace with the 
high-stepping animal, to glean from him the 
outline of the yreat battle, When they en- 
tered al-Maaimah, the people crowded round 
she Khalifah, saluting him, and hearing the 
aappy news, wished him joy of the triumph. 
The courier, abashed, cried ont, “O Com- 
mnander of the Waithful, why didst thou not 
tell me?” but his mind was instantly set at 
rest by the Khalifah’s kindly answer: “It is 
well, my brother.” 

Or we may tancy him perambulating, whip 
in hand, the streets and markets of .al-Madi- 
nah, ready to punish the offenders on the 
spot, may be his own son and his boon com- 
panions, who had indulged in the use of wine. 
For on this head ‘Umar did. not brook pleéa- 
santry. When news of some arch-transgressors 
on this score was sent from Damaseus, and 
indulgence from- the strict enforcement of 
the law was claimed for them on the plea of 
their exalted position and military merits, he 
wrote back: “ Gather an assembly and bring 
them forth. Then ask, fs wine lawful, or zs 
it forbidden? If they say: forbidden, lay eighty 
stripes upon each of them; if they say /aw- 
ful, then behead them every oné.” The 
punishment, if inflicted by ‘Umar’s own hand, 
vas telling, for it became a proverb: 

Umar’s whip is more terrible than another’s 
word 

Or, 2gain, with the groan ‘of repentance of 
the well-chastised offender still ringing in 
our cars, we may watch the same ‘Umar, as 
journeying in Arabia in the year of famine, 
he comes upon a poor woman, seated with 
her hungry and weeping children round a 
fire, wheréon is an empty pot. He hurries to 
the next village, procutes bread and meat, 
fills the pot, and cooks an ample meal, 
leaving the little ones laughing and at play. 

Such a man was ‘Umar, the great Khali- 
fat, brave. wise, pious. No fitter epitaph 
could advru his tombstone, than his dying 
words :-—“ If had gone’ hard with my soul, if 
{had not been a Muslim.” foamascus, zERv- 
SALEM, JIHAD, MUHAMMAD. | 

(The Editor is indebted to Dr. Steingass, 
she learned avthor of ithe Lnglish-Arabic 
Dictionary, aw. 1862, and drabie-Haglish 
Vieticnary, a.p. 1884 (W. H. Alien & Co., 
London), for this review of ‘Umar’s influence 
en tne Muslizn religion.) 

UMM (¢!), pl. wmimat, ummahit. 

Mother.” Heb. Bg an. 
frequently occurs in combination with other 
words, ¢.g. Ummu ‘l-Qurd, “the mother of 
villages,” the metropolis Makkah; Ummu J- 

Utd, “ vae mother of sciences,” grammar. 


UMM 


A word which 


UMMU ’L-MU’MININ 
UMMAH (&+t). Heb. ryrpgq ummath. 


A people, a nation, a sect. The word occurs 
about forty times in the Qur’an. 

Ummatu Ibrahim, the people of Abraham, 

Ummatu ‘Isa, the people of Jesus. 

Ummatu Muhammad, the people of Muham- 
mad. 


UMMI (54). The title assumed 
by Muhammad, and which occurs in the 
Qur’an, Sirah viii. 156 :.““ Who shall follow 
the Apostle, the illiterate Prophet (an-Nabiyu 
‘l-ummi)”; and in the 158th verse of the 
same Sirah. 

Commentators are not agreed as to the 
derivation of this word, the following are the 
three most common derivations of it :— 

(1) From Omm. mother,” z.e. one just as 
he came from his mother’s womb. 

(2) From Ummah, * people,” te. a gentile, 
one who was ignorant; alluding to the time 
of Muhammad’s ignorance. 

(3) From OUmmu ’l-qura. “the mother of 
villages,” a name given to Makkah; i.e. a 
native of Makkah. 

Muhammad appears to have wished to be 
thought ignorant and illiterate, in order to 
raisé the slegance of the Qur’aén into a 
miracle. 


UMMU HABIBAH (d= gl). One 
of Muhammad’s wivés. Sho was the daughter 
of Abu Sufyan, and the widow of ‘Ubaidn’lah, 
one of the “ Four Inquirers,” who, after emi- 
grating as a Muslim to Abyssinia, embraced 
Christianity there, and died in profession of 
that faith. 


UMMU KULSUM (py al). The 
youngest’ daughter of Muhammad by _his 
wife Khadijah. She had been married to her 
cousin ‘Utaibah, son of Abi Lahab, but 
Separated from him and became. after the 
death of her sister Ruqaiyah, the second wife 
of Usman, the later Khalifah. She died a 
year or two before Muhammad, who used, 
after her death, to say he so dearly loved 
‘Usinan, that had there been a third daughter, 
ue would have given her also in marriage to 
iin. 


UMMU ’L-KITAB (ales al). Lit. 
*The Mother of the Book.". 

(1) A tiie given in the Hadig to the first 
Strap of the Qur’an. 

2) Inthe Sarat Abli ‘Travan (iii) 5, it is 
used for the Qur'an itself, 

(8) In the Siiratu’r-Ratd (xili.) 39, it seems 
to be applied to the preserved tablet, on which 
were written the decrees of God and the fate 
of every huuian being. 


UMM U’L-MU'MININ (cyevegalt at), 
“A mother of the Faithful.” A title which 
Koglish authors restrict either to the Pro- 
phet’s wife Khadijah, or to‘Ayisheh: but ibis 
a tile applied to each of the wives of Muham- 
mad, Quar’an, Sirah xxxiii, 6: « Bis wives’ 
ave their mothers,” 


UMMU ‘L-QUBA 
UMMU ’L-QURA (sa) el). Lit. 


“Mother vf Villages.” A name given to 
Makkah. The Metropolis. 


UMMU ’L-WALAD (a3) pl). A 
term used in Muhammadan law for a female 
slave who has borne a child to her master, 
and who is consequently free at his death. 
(SLAVERY. ] 4 


UMMU SALMAH (i. @t). One 
of the wives of the Prophet. The widuw of 
Abii Salmah, to whom she had borne several 
children. Abii Salmah was killed at Uhud, and 
Muhammad married his widow four months 
afterwards. 


 UMRA (sys). A life grant. or 
interest in anything, e.g. if the proprietor of a 
house says to another, “ This is yours as long 
as you live.” 


‘UMRAH (i,+c). A Lesser Pilgri- 


mage, or a visitation to the sacred mosque at 
Makkah, with the ceremonies of encompassing 


the Ka‘bah and running between akMarwah 


and as-Safa, but omitting the sacrifices, &. It 
is @ meritorious act, but it has. uot the sup- 
posed merit, of the Hajj or Pilgrimage. It 
can be performed at any time except the 
vighth, ninth, and tenth days of the month 
Zu ’1-Hijjah, these being the days of the Hajj 
or Greater Pilgrimage. [Hasu.] 


UMUMIYAH (deeyel).  * Mater- 
nity.” A term used in Muslim law., (Hida- 
yah, vol, iii. p. 417.) 


UNBELIEVERS. There are seve- 
ralterms used in Islam for those who are 
unbelievers: in the mission of Muhammad 


J. — 

Kafir ( pls), One who hides the truth. A 
term generally applied to idolaters, and not 
to Jews or Christians. 

Mushrik (Spt), One who gives com- 
panions to God. Believers in the Blessed 
Trinity are so called. The term is also applied 
by the Wahhabis to any Muslim.who observes 
ceremonies which are not clearly enjoined in 
the precepts of the Muslim religion, as visit- 
ing shrines, &c. 

Mulhid (Aaebe), One who has deviated 
from the truth. 

Murtadd (Sy), An apostate from Tslain, 

‘Dahri (cs 3) An Atheist. 

(For further explanations, refer to the words 
in their places.) 


UNCLEAN MEATS. ([Froop.] 

UNCLEANNESS. | purieicarion. } 

UNITY OF GOD. [ravH.| 

UNLAWFUL. Arabic hardm (p\y=) 
[Law. J 


UQAB (la). A black eagle. 
A celebrated standard belonging to Mukam- 
mad. (See Haydtu ’l-Quiib, p. 88, Merrick’s 
edition.) [{sTANDARDS.] 
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UQBA (ds8). Lit. “End? A 
reward or punishment. Hence used to ex- 
press the life to come either of good or evil. 
{PABADISE, HELL, ] 


‘UQBAH (4) IBN ‘AMIR at- 


' JUHANI. A: Companion of great celebrity. 


He was afterwards Governor of Egypt, where 
he died, a.u. 58. 


UQNUM (p31), pl. aqanim. Ac- 
cording to Muslim lexicographers, it is “a 
word which means the root or principle of a 
thing, and, according to the Nasara (Naza- 
renes), there are three Agqanim, namely, 
wujud (entity or substance), hayat (life), and 
‘tlm (knowledge); and also, Ab (Father), Ibn 
(Son), and Ruhu ’l-Quds (Holy Spirit) ; and 
itis also the name of a book amongst the 
Nazarenes which treats of these three. (See 
Ghiyagu *l-Lughat, in loco.) [rrrstry.} ~ 


SUQUBAH (dpi). ‘“ Punishment; 
chastisement.” A legal term for punishment 
inflicted at the discretion of the magistrate, 
‘Uqubah shadidah is severe punishment ex- 
tending to death. [Tazir.] 


at-UQULU ’L--ASHARAH ( Jyaa\ 
tee Lit. “ The Ven Intelligences.” 

en angels who, according to the philose- 
phers, were created by God in the following 
manner: First, He created one angel: who 
then created one heaven and one angel. this 
second angel then created a second heaven 
and a third angel; and so on until there 
were created nine hoavens and ten angels. 
The tenth angel then, by the order of God, 
created the whole world. (See Ghijyasu ’l- 
Lughat, in loco.) 


‘URS (cyt). (1) Marriage fest- 
vities, as distinguished from nikak, “the mar- 
riage ceremony.” [MARRIAGE. } 

(2) A term also used for the ceremonies 
observed 4t the anniversary of the death of 
any celebrated saint or murshid. 


USHR (4), pl. atshdr and 
tushur. A tenth or tithe gives to the Muslim 
State or Baitu’l-Mal. [parru ’L-mat. | 


TUSMAN (gs) IBN ‘ARLAN. 
The third Khalifah, who succeeded ‘Umar 
A.u. 23 (A.D. 643), and was slain by Muham- 
mad, son of Aba Bakr and other conspira- 
tors on the 18th of Zi 71-Hijjah, a.u. 35 
(Juno 17th, a.v. 656), aged eighty-two, and 
having reigned twelve years. He is known 
amongst Muslims as Zt ’n-Nirain, “ The 
Possessor of the Two Lights,” because he 
married two of the Prophet’s daughters, Ru- 
qaiyah and Umrou Kulsim. Uis chief merit 
with regard to the cause of Islam was the 
second and final revision of the sacred book 
which he caused to be made, and of which an 
exhaustive account has been given in our 
article on the Qur’an. 

Although Muhammadan historians distin- 
guish the reigns of the first four Khalifahs 
ag founded on faith (dint), from those of the 
later ones, as based on the world and its 
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passions and vanities (dunyawz), it must be 
admitted that worldly motives entered. al- 
ready largely into the polities of ‘Usman and 
‘Ali, as contrasted. with Abi Bakr and ‘Umar. 
‘Usman, by his weakness and nepotism, ‘Ali 
by holding aloof with culpable indiffererce, 
during the protracted death-struggle of his 
predecessor, by abetting his murderers in the 
open field, and by his vacillating spirit, 
where firmness: of purpose was needed, gave 
rise to those fierce. dissensions between rival 


religious and political parties, which led, for | 


the time being, to the establishment of the 
Umaiyah dynasty, and eventually caused the 
division of Islam into the two great sects of 
the Sunnis and Shi‘ahs. 


USUL (Sgt), pl. of ash Lit. 
‘* Roots.” The roots or fundamentals of the 
Muhammadan religion, as opposed to furu‘ 
(sy°)> “branches,” a term used for Muham- 
madan law, civil, ceremonial, and religious. 
The usu of Islam are universally held to be 
four: (1) The Qur'an, (2) The Hadis, (3) Ljma*, 
and (4) Qryds, terms which will be found ex- 
plained under their respective titles. 

‘Emu ’l-Usul is the science of interprete- 
vion or exegesis of these four fnndamentale 


USURY. Arabic riba’ (by). A 
word which, like the Hebrew “yi})3) neshek. 


inclades all gain upon loans, whether from the 
loan of money, or goods, or property of any 
kind. Inthe Mosaic law, conditions of gain for 
the loan of money or goods, were rigorously 
prohibited : “ If thou lend money to any of my 
people that is poor by thee, thou shalt not 
be to him as an usurer, neither shalt thou 
lay upon him usury.” (®xodus xxii. 25.) 
“Tf thy brother be waxen poor .. . take no 
usury of him or increase: but fear thy God ; 
that thy brother may live with thee. Thou 
shalt not give him thy money upon usury, 
nor lend him thy victuals for increase.” (Le- 
viticus xxv. 35-37.) 

(1) The teaching of the Qur'uu on the 
subject is given in Stirah ii. 276: “They 
who swallow down usury, shall arise in the 
Last Day only as he ariseth, whom Satan 
has infected by his touch.. This for that they 
say, ‘Selling is only the like of usury,’ and 
yet God hath allowed selling and forbidden 
usury; and whosoever receiveth tizs admo- 
nition from. his. Lord, arid abstaineth from it, 
shall have pardon for tho past and his lot 
shall be with God. “But they who return to 
usury, shall be given over to the Fire,— 
therein to abide for ever.” by 

(2) In the Traditions, Muhammad is related 
to have said :— 

‘¢Oursed be the taker. of usury,the giver 
of usury, the writer of usury, and the witness 
of usury, for they are al] equal.” 

“ Verily the wealth that is gained in usury, 
although it be great, is of small advantage.” 
(Sahihu Muslim, Babu 'r-Riba’). 

(8) Riba’, inthe language-of the law, signifies 
an excess,” according to a. legal standard of 
measurement or werght, in one of two homo- 
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genecus articles (of weight or measurement of 
¢apacity) opposed to each other in a contract 
of exchange, and in which such excess is 
stipulated as un obligatory condition on one 


; of the parties, without any return, that is, 


without anything being opposed to it. The 
sale, therefore, of two loads of barley, for 
instance, in exchange for one load of wheat, 
does not constitute usury, since these articles 
are not homogeneous ; and, on the other hand, 
the sale of ten yards of cloth in exchange for 
five yards of cloth, is not usury, since al- 
though these articles be homogeneous, stil) 
they are not estimable by wezght or measure- 
ment of capacity. 

Usary, then, as an illegal transaction, is 
occasioned (according to most Muhammadan 
doctors) by rate, united with species, where, 
however, it must be observed, that rate. 
amongst the Musalmans, applies only to 
articles of weight or measureraent of capa- 
city, and not to articles of Jongitudinal-mea- 
surement, such as cloth, &., or of tale, such 
as eges, dates, walnuts, &c., when exchanged 
from hand to hand. Ash-Shafi‘l maintains 
that usury takes place only in things of an 
esculent nature, or in money, and according 
to him, therefore, articles of the last-men- 
tioned description would give occasion to 
usury. It is, furthermore, to he observed, 
that superiority or inferiority in the quaiity 
has no effect in the establishment of the 


“usury ; and hence it is lawful to sell a quan- 


tity of the Letter sort of any article in ex- 
change for an equai quantity of an inferior 
sort. Nor does usury exist where the qua- 
ities of an article of weight or measurement 
by capacity are not ascertained by some 
known standard of measurement. Thus it is 
lawful to sell one handful of wheat in ex- 
change for two handfuls, or two handfuls for 
four, because, in such case, the measurement 
not having been made according to a legal 
standard, the superiority cf .measurement, 
establishing usury, has not taken place, and, 
since the law has fixed no standard of mea- 
sure beneath half a sa‘, any quantity less 
than such is considered equivalent to a 
handful. 

Where the quality of being weighable or 
measureable by capacity, and correspondence 
of species (being the causes of usury) both 
exist, the stipulation of znequality or of sus- 
pension of payment to a future period. are 
both usurious. Thus it is usurious to seli 
either one measure of wheat in exchange for 
two measures,—cr one measure of wheat for 
one measure deliverable at a fature period. 
If, on the contrary, netther of these circum- 
stances exist (as in the sale of wheat for 
money), it is lawful, either to stipulate a 
superiority of rate, or the payment at a 
future period. If, on the other hand, one oj 
these circumstances only exist (as in the sale 
of wheat for barley, or the sale of one slave 
for another), then a superiority in the rate 
may legally be stipulated, but not a suspen- 
sion in the payment. ‘Thus ono measure of 
wheat may lawfully be sold for two measures 
of barley, or one slave for two slaves: but it 
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is not lawful-to sell one measure of wheat for 
one measure of barley, payable at-a future 
period ; nor one slave for another, deliverable 
at a future period. 

According to the majority. of doctors, every- 
thing in which the usuriousness of an excess 
bas been established by the Prophet on the 
ground of measurement cfcapacity (such as 
wheat, barley, dates and salt), or on the 
ground of weight (like gold or silver), is forever 
to hé considered as of that nat re, although 
mankind should forsake this mode of estima- 
tion; because the custom of mankind, which 
regulates the measurement, is of inferior force 
to the declaration of the Prophet; and a 
superior court cannot yield to an inferior. 
Abu Yiisuf, however, is of opinion that in all 
things. practice or custom ought to prevail, 
although in opposition. to the ordinances of 
the Prophet; for the ordinance of the Pro- 
phet was founded on usage and practice of 
his own time. In ordinances, therefore, the 
prevalent customs among mankind are to be 
regarded ; and as these are liable to. alter, 
they musi be attended to rather than the 
letter of an ordinance. 

Usury cannot take place between a mastei 
and his slave, because whatever is in the 
possession cf the slave is the property of the 
mzster, so that no sale can possibly take 
place between them, and hence the possibility 
of usury is excluded &@ fortiori. Nor can it 
take place between a Muslim and a hostile 
infidel in a hostile country, in accordance 
with the saying of the Prophet: ‘‘There is 
no usury between a Muslim and a hostile in- 
fidel in a foreign land,” and on the further 
ground, that the property of a hostile infidel 
being free to the Muslim, it follows that it ic 
lawful to take it by whatever mode may be 
possible, provided there be no deceit used. 
It is otherwise with respect to a.zammi, or 
protected alien, as his Property is not of a 
neutral nature, because of the protection that 
has been accorded to him, and, therefore, 
usury is as wolawiful in his case as in that of 
a Muslim. Abu Yisuf and ash-Shafi‘l con- 
cvive an analogy between the case of a hostile 
intidel, in a hostile country, and that of a 
zimmi, and hence they: hold, contrary to the 
other Muslim doctors, that usury can take 
place also between a Muslim and a hostile 
infidel in a foreign land. 

The testimony of a person who receives 
usury is inadmissible in a court of law. It-is 
recorded in‘the Mabsut, however, that the 
evideuce-yi a usurer is tnadmissible only in 
case of his being so in a notorious degree: 
because mankind often make invalid con- 
tracts, aud these are in some deyree usu- 
rious. (Hidayah, Grady’s edition, p. 362.) 

For further information on the subject of 
usury and for cases, illustrative of the above- 
stated principles, see Hidayah, Hamilton's 
translation, vol. ii., p. 489, seqg.; Grady’s 
edition, p. 25) segg; the Durru’l- Mukhtar . 
the Fatawa-i- Alamgiri, in loco. 


USWAH, also ISWALE (41). 


“an example.” The word occurs in the 
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Qur’ain, Sirah xxxiii, 21: “Ye had in the 
Apostle of God a good example” (uswatun 
hasanatun). Ar-Raghib says it is the condi- 
tien in which a man is ii respect of another's 
imitating him. 


UTERINE RELATIONS. Arabie 
gauii *l-arhdm (p\=)3\ 95), called by 
the English lawyers “ distant kindred,” 

They are divided into four classes — 

(1) Persons descended from the deceased, 
how low soever, z.e. the children of daughters 
or of son’s daughters. 

(2) Those from: whom the deceased is de- 
scended, how high soever, t.e. False grand- 
parents, in contradistinction from the Zrue, a 
true grandfather being one between whom 
and the deceased no- female intervenes: a 
true grandmother, one between whom and 
the deceased no false grandfather intervenes 

(3) Those descended from the parents of the 
deceased, how low soever, z.e. the daughters 
of full-brothers and of balf-brothers (by the 
samé father only). fhe children of half- 
brothers (by the same mother onty); and the 
shildren of sisters. 

(4) The children of the two grandfathers 
ana two grandmothers of the deceased, ¢.e, 
father’s hali-brothers and sisters by the same 
mother only and their children; the de 
ceased’s paternal aunts and their children; 
maternal uncles and aunts and their children; 
the daughters of fulf paternal uncles and 
half-paternal uncles by the same father only. 

This classification, however, does not ex- 
haust the distant kindred. which, in the lan- 
zuage of the law, are detinea as those rela- 
tions of a aeceased person who are-neither 
sharers nor residuarjes. [INHERITANCE] 
Thus, cousins who are children of residuaries, 
but are not residuaries themselves (e.y. 
paternal uncles’ daughters) are distant kin- 
dred, though not members of any of the fora- 
going classes, or velated through any member 
of such a class. 

When the distant kindred succesd, in conse- 
quence of the absence of sharers and residua- 
ries, they are admitted according to the order 
of their classes. Within the linuts of each par- 
ticular class, it is a general rule that a person 
nearer in degree succeeils in preference to une 
more remote; and in all classes, if there be 
several of an equal degree, the property goes 
equally among them if they are of the same 
sex. There is, however, some disagreement 
as to cases-in which persons through whom 
they are crelated tv the deceased are al 
differont sexes or of different blood; and 
it is maintained by Muhammad, against 
Aba Yisuf, that regard must be had 
partiy to the “roots” or intermediate rela- 
tions, and not only to the “ branches,‘ 
or actual claimants. ‘Thus all are agreed 
that if a man leaye a daughters son and 
a daughter's daughter, the male sili 
haye a double portion, for there is no dif- 
ference of sex in the intermediate relations : 
but if there be a daughter's son’s danghter 
and a daughter’s daughter’s son, it is said 
by Abu Ytisuf that the mate will have a 
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double portion, on account of his sex; but by » 


Muhammad, that the female, instead of the 
mele, wiil take the double portion, by reason 
of ber father’s sex. And on the other hand, 
all are agreed that if there be two daughters 
of different brothers, they will take equally 
between them ; but if there be a daughter of 
a brother and a daughter of a half-brother by 
the father only, Muhammad rules that the 
latter will take nothing ; for having regard 
to the circumstances that a brother excludes 
a half-brother by the father only, he considers 
that there is nothing to be handed down to 
the descendant of the latter, and that the 
whole will go to the descendant of the 
former. 

This rule of Muhammad, which in its appli- 
cation to the different classes of the distant 
kindred, leads to curious results of a complex 
sharacter,seems to deserve a particular notice, 
as resting to a large extent on the principle 
of representation, which otherwise is all but 


VEILS. [pezss.] 
VESSELS. In the early days of 


slim, there were four kinds .of drinking- 
vessels forbidden to Muhammadans. on 
account of their being used for wine, namely, 
hantam ( @te), & green vessel ; dubba (8), 
a large gourd hollowed out; naqgir (8), 
a cup made from the hollowed root of tres; 
muzaffal (crdye), a vessel covered with a 
kind of black pitch, or the glutinous sub- 
stance with which the bottom of boats are 
payed. (Mishkat, book i. ch. i. pt. i.) But, 
according to Muslim law, the vessels used hy 
Christians and Jews, and even by idolaters. 
are lawful, but they oust be free from the 
taste cr smell of wine. 


VIGIL. Arabic ‘arafah (4c). The 
only Muhammadan festival which has.a vigil 
is the ‘/du ‘l-Azha, or “Feast of Sacrifice.’ 
{‘upu ’1.-AzHA. | 


VISITING THE SICK Arabic 
‘tyadah (Soe) An incumbent reli- 
gious duly enjoined by Muhammad on his 
followers The following traditions illustrate 
his teaching on the subject (Mishkat, book 
vy. ch. i): — 

“ When a Muslim visits a sick brother, he 
eee the fruits of Paradise from the time 

¢ leaves his home until he returns.” 

“Tf a Muslim visit a sick person, and say 
sevon times, ‘I ask the Almighty God, who is 
Lord of the great throne, to give thee health, 
the prayer shall be granted, unless the. ap- 
pointed time of his death hath surely come.” 

Verily God will say at the Day of Resur- 
rectien, ‘O sons of AdamJ I was sick and ye 
did not visit me. And tbe sons of Adam will 


vows 


foreign to the Muhammadan law of inheri- 
tance. (A. Rumsey, Moohummudan Law of 
Inheritance, p. 56; Syed Ameer Ali, Personal 
Law, p. 62: Durru ’l-Mukhtar, p. 873.) 


UZAIR (5°). [ezra } 
UZHIYAH (4.21). [sacrrrriox.] 


‘UZLAH (as). ‘ Retirement.” 
A term used by the Siafis for a religious life 
of retirement from the world. 


‘UZR (,se). “An excuse.” A 


legal term for a claim or an objection. 


aL“UZZA (¢s%\). An idol men- 
tioned in the Qur'an. Sirah lili. 19: “ What 
think ye then of a)-lAt and al-‘Uzza, and 
Manat. the third idol besides.” According to 
Husain. it was an idol of the tribe of Ghata- 
fan. For a-diseussion on the subject, see the 
article on LAT. 


Le 


say, ‘O our Defender! how could we visit 
thee, for Thou art the Lord of the universe 
and art free from sickness?’ And God will 
say,‘ Omen! did you not know that sucha 
one of my servants was sick, and you did not 
visit him? Do yon not know that had you 
visited that servant you would have mef me 
there ?’?” 

‘Ayishah says: ‘*‘ When any one of us was 
sick, the Prophet used to rub his hands upon 
the sick person’s'body, after which he would 
say, O Lord of man! take away this pain 
aud give health; for Thou art the giver of 
health; there is no health but thme, that 
health which leayeth no sickness.” 

“When any person complained of being oul 
of order, or having a wound or sore, the Pro- 
phet would say, when passing his finger over 
the part affected, ‘In the name of God, the 
earth of our ground mixed with the spittle of 
our mouth; we haye done this in order to re- 
oo the sick to health, by permission of our 

ord,’” 


VOWS. Arabic nazr ()%), pl. nuzir. 
Ileb. \J§ neder. They who fulfil their vows 
ae 


are amongst those who drink of the waters 
of Kafur in Paradise (Qur’an, Sirab lxxvi. 7); 
and the non-performance of a vow is sin 
(Mishkat, book xiii. ch. xxii.), But the Pro- 
phet is related to have said, “Do not make a 
yow for it cannot alter fate; still it does ex- 
tract something from the wealth of the 
stingy ” 

The sronement for a vow which hag been 
not performed is the same as for an oath 
namely, the freeing of a slave, or clothing ten 
poor persons, or feeding ten persons, or three 
days fast. (Hidayah, Arabic ed., vol. i p. 
350.) [oaTH.] 
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WADI‘AH (Say). Lit. “A thing 
put down.” The legal term for a deposit. 
(See Hamilton’s Mid@yah, vol. iii. p. 259.) 


AL~ WADUD (y49\). “The Loving 
One,” or “The Beloved One.” One of the 
the ninety-nine special attributes of God. 
It occurs twice in the Qur'an :—~ 

Strah xi. 92: ‘My Lord is Merciful and 
Loving.” 

Sirah Ixxxv 14: “He is the Forgiving, 
the Loving.” 

Al-Maliku 'l- Wadid, the * King of Love.” 


WAHBDANIYAH (43455), (1) A 


theological term for the doctrine, of the Unity 


of God. (2) The name of a sect oi Siafis, 


[Gob, sIRMISM, SUFI. | 

WAHDATU 7’L- WUJUDIYAH 
(Qe St 55e,). A pantheistic sect of 
Siifis, who say that everything is God, and 
of the same essence. 

at-WAHHAB (pest), The 
Bestower of gifts.” One of the ninety-nine 
special attributes of God., It occurs in the 
Qur'an, ¢.g. Sirah iii, 6: *Thou art He who 
bestoweth gifts.” 

WAHHABI (.2h%,). A _ sect of 


Muslim revivalists founded by Mahammad. 
son of ‘Abdu ’l-Wahhab, but as their oppo- 
nents could not call them Juhainmeduns, 
they have been distinguished by the name of 
the father of the founder of their sect. and 
are culled Wahhabis.. 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abdu ‘1-Wabhib was born 
at Ayinah in Najd in a.p. 169). Carefaily 
instructed vy his father in the tenets of the 
Muslim faith, according to the Hanbali soci, 
the strictest of thefour great schools .of inter- 
pretation, the son of ‘Abdu ‘1-Wahhab deter- 
mined to increase his knowleage by visiting 
the schools of Makkah, al-Basrah and Bagh- 
dad. The libraries of these celebrated: cenires 
of Muhammadanism placed within the reach 
of the zealous student those ponderous folios 
of tradition known as the ‘‘ six correct books,” 
and also gave him access to numerous manu- 
script volumes of Muslim law. Having per- 
formed the pilgrimage to Makkah with his 
father, and visited the Prophet’s tomb at al- 
Madinah, he remained ai the latter place to 
sit at the feet of Shaikh ‘Abdu ‘llih ibn Ibra- 
him, by whom ho was cerefully instructed in 
all the intricacias of the exegetical rules laid 
down for the exposition of ethics and juris- 
prudence. ; 

For some years he resided with his father 
‘at Horemelab, a place which, according to 
Palgrave, claims the honour of his birth ; but 
after his father’s death, he returned to hie 


native village, Ayinah, where he assumed the 
position of a religious leader. 

in his various travels, Muhammad ibn 
‘Abdu ‘l-Wahhab had observed the laxities 
and superstitions of those who, whilst they 
professed to accept the stern unbending 
precepts of the Prophet of Arabia, - had 
succeeded in stretching the rigid lines of 
Islam almost to breaking. Qmens and augu- 
ries, sacred shrines and richly ornamented 
tombs, the use of intoxicating drugs, the silks 
and satins of the -wealthy, all seemed to the 
earnest reformer lamentable departures from 
the first principles of Islam, and wnwarrant- 
able concessions to the luxury, idolatry, and 
superstitions of the age. Having carefully 
studied-the teachings of the Qur’an and the 
sacred traditions, he thought he had learned 
to distinguish between the essential elements 
of Islam and its recent admixtures, and now 
once more in the home of his childhood, he 
determined to teach and to propagate nothing 
bot the “pure faith” as laid down by the 
precepts and practice of the Prophet himself. 
The Muslim world had departed from the 
worship: of the Unity, and had yielded a 
blind allegiance to Walis, Pirs, and Saints, 


- and all because the teachings of the sacred 


traditions had been neglected for that - of 
learned but ambitious teachers. 

To accept any doctrine other than that of 
those ** Companions” who received their in- 
structions from the Prophet’s lips, was simply 


. the blind leading the blind; and, therefore, 


vhe Reformer, refusing to join his faith to the 
uncertain leading-strings of even the four 
orthodox doctors, determined to establish 
the right ‘of private judgment in the inter- 
pretation of those two great foundations of 
{slam--the Qur’in and the Ahadis. 

His teaching met with acceptance, out his 
inereasing influence excited ihe opposition of 


“the ruler of his district, and he was compelled 


to seek an asylum at Deraiah, under the pro- 
tection of Muhammad ibn Satud, a chief of 
considerable influence. The protection of the 
religious teacher was made.a pretext for 
more ambitious designs, and that which the 
zealous cleric had fatied to accomplish by his 
persuasive eloquence, the warrier chief now 
sought to aitam by the power of the sword ; 
aad he thus established in his own person 
that Wahhabi dynasty which, aiter a che- 
quered existence of more than a hundred 
years, still exercises so powerful an infiuence 
not only in Central and Eastern Arabia, but 
waerever the Muhammadan creed is pyro- 
‘fessed, Like other great men before 
him, the Chief of Deraiah strengthened his 
positicn by a matrimonial alliance, which 
nnited the mterests of his own family with 
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that of. the reformer He mavrind the 
danghter of Muhanwmad iby*Abdu )-Wahnab, 
and she became the mother of the ce ebrated 
Wahtiabi chief ‘Abdy 7l.'Aziz. who, upon the 
death of his father (a.p. 1765), ted the Wah- 
habi army to victory, and succeeded in push- 
ing his conquests to the remotest corners of 
Arabia. 

‘Abdu '1-‘Aziz was not only a brave war- 
rior, but » pious Muslim, and it is said that 
he fell a vietim to the scrupnlous regularity 
with which he performed his devotions in 
public. A Persian fanatic plunged his sharp 
Khurasan dagger into his side, just as he 
was prostrating himself im prayer in the 
mosque of Deraiah (a.p. 1803). 

But the great militery champion of the 
reformed doctrines was Sa‘nd, the eldest son 
of ‘Abda ‘1--Aziz, whe during ihe lifetime of 
his father led the Wahbabi armies té vie- 
tory, and threatened even the conquest of the 
whole Turkish empire. He is said to have 
been 4 remarkably handsome man, praised 
for his wisdom in counsel and skill im war. 
Having wielded the sword from his youth (for 
he fought his first battle when a lad of 
twelve); he was regarded by the wild Arabs 
of the desert as a fit instrument to effect the 
eonversion of the world, and men from all 
parts of Arabia flocked round his standard, 

Sa‘ud gained several decisive victories over 
Sulaiman Pasha, and afterwards, with an 
army of 20000 men, marched agamst Kar- 
bala’, the famed city of the Hast, which con- 
tains the tombs of the Shitah Khalifahs. 
The city was entered with the Wabhabi cry. 
** Kill and strangle all infidels which give 
companions to God,” and every vestige of 
supposed idolatry, from the bright golden 
dome of al-Husain’s tomb to the smallest 
tobacco pipe, was ground to the very dast, 
whilst the orferings of the numerous devotees, 
which formed the rich treasure of the sacred 
shrines, served to replenish the impoverished 
exchequer of the Wahhabi chief. 

Vhe following year the fanatical army 
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27th April 1803, Sa‘ud made his formal entry 
into the sacred city of the Ka‘bah. The 
sanctity of the place subdued the barbarous 
spirit of the conquerors, arid not the slightest 
excesses were committed against the people. 
The stern principles of the reformed doc- 
trines were, however, strictly enforced. Piles 
of green huqqas and Persian pipes were col- 
leeted. rosaries and amulets were forcibly 
taken irom the devotees. siJk and satin 
dresses were demanded from the wealthy and 
worldly, und the whole, collected ints the 
ong heterogeneous mass, was burnt by the 
infuriated reformers. So strong was the teel- 
ing against the pipes, and so necessary did a 


public example seem to be. that 4 respect- | 


able lady, whose delinquency bad well nigh 
eseaped the vigilant eye of the Muhtasib, was 
acized and placed on an ags, with a green 
pipe suspended from her neck, and paraded 
ibrough the public streets---a terrible warn- 
ing to alj of her sex who may be inclined to 
indulge in forbidden luxyries. When the 
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| nsvad ous of prayer arrived, the royrmsdons 


of the law sallied forth, and with leathers 
whips drove all stothfal Muslims to their 
devytions. The mosques were filled. Never 
smtee the days uf the Prophet had the sacred 
sity witnessed so much piety and devotion. 
Not one pipe. not a single tobacco-stopper, 
was to be seen in the streets or fonnd in the 


| houses, ind the whole population of Makkah 


prostrercd, themselves at least five times 
a day in -dlemn adoration. Having carried 
out his ~nission wu fidelity, Sa‘nd hastened 
to convey the news of his svceess to the 
Sultan of Tavkey in the following charac- 
ceristic letter —- 

“ Sa‘nud to Salim.—i entered Makkah, on 
the courth day of Muharram in the 1218th 
year o€ the Hijrah. I kept peace towards 
the inhatitanys. i destroyed all things that 
were idolatreusly wershipped. 1 abolisbed 
all taxes excxpt vnose required by the law. 
{ confirmed tne Q&@zi whom you liad ap- 
pointea agreeably to the commands of the 
Prophet uf (400. 1 desire that you wil give 
orders to the rulers of Damagseus and Cairo 
not te come up to the sacred city with thé 
Mahmal and with trumpets and drums. Reli- 
gion is vet profited by tbesethings. May the 
peace and blessing of God be with you,” 
[MAHMAL, ] 

Betvre the close of the year, al-Madinah 
was added to the Wahhabi conquests, and so 
theroughly did Satud carry ot the work of 
reform, that even the Hujrah, containing th« 
tomb of the Prophet, did not escape. Its 
riehly ornainented dome was Avstroyed, anc 
the curtain which covered the Prophet’. 
grave would have been removed, had not the 
Leader ot the Faithful been warned in. his 
dreams not to commit so monstrous -a sacri- 
lege. [HUTRAH.] 

For nine years did the Wabhabi rufe exist 
at-Makkah, and so strong was the position 
occupied by the Wahhabi army, and so ra- 
pidly did Wahhabi opinions spread amongst 


| the péople, that the Sultan of Turkey began 


effected the conquest of Makkah, and, on the : to entertain the worst fears for the safety of 


his empire. ‘Ali Pasha was therefore ordered 
by the Sultan of Turkey to collect a strong 
army to suppress the Wahhabt movement; 
and eventually, Makkab and al-Madinah 
were taken from the fanatics. 

Upon the death of Satud (asp, 1814), his 
son, ‘Abdu “llih, became the Leader of the 
Faithful. He was even more distinyuished 
than his father for personal bravery, but he 
lacked that knowledge of men which was so 
necessary for one called upon to lead the un- 
disciplined nomadic tribes of the Arabian 
deserts. ‘Abdu “Wah and him army met witb 
a series of reverses, and he was at Jast taken 
prisoner by Ibrahim Pashab ard seni to Gon- 
stantinople. He was executed in the public 
square of St. Sophia, December 19th, 1818. 
Turki,the sen of ‘Abdu Hah, abandoned al) 
hope of regaining the position, and fied to 
Riy&z, where he was afterwards assassinated, 
Waizul succeeded his father a.p. 1830, and 
establisbed the Wahhabi rule in Eastern 
Arabia, making Riyaz the capital of his king 
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dom. It was this chief who entertaimed the 
traveller Palgrave in 1863, and received 
Lieutenant-Cclonel (now Sir Lewis l’elly), as 
Her Majesty’s representative, in 1865. Faizal 
died in 1866, soon after Sir Lewis Pelly's 
hits and was succeeded by his son Abdu 
ah, 

But although the great political and mili- 
tary power oi the Wahhabis had oeen well 
nigh crushed, and the rule of the dynasty of 
Sa‘ud circumscribed within the limits of tho 
orovince of Najd, the principles laid down by 
Muharamad ibn ‘Abdu ‘l-Wahhib were: still 
zealously maintained by certain religious 
teachers within the sacred. mosque itself. 
And so it came to pass that when a restless 
spirit from India was endeavouring to redeem 
a lawless life by performing the pilgrimage 
to Makkah, he fell in with teachers who had 
imbibed Wahhabi doctrines and wore secretly 
disseminating them ‘amongst. the pilgrims. 
Saiyid Ahmad, the freebvoter and bandit 
of Rai Bareli, having perforraed the sacred 
cites of the Pilgrimage, returned from Mak- 
kah’ (a.p. 1822), resolved to reclaim the 
whole of North India to the Faith of Islam. 
Ging a direct descendant from ‘the Prophet, 
he possessed (unlike the Wahhabi of Najd) 
the necessary qualification for a Leader of 
the Faithful, and the Mustiras of. India at 
once hailed him as the trne Khalifah or al- 
Mahdi. Unheeded by the British Govern- 
ment, he traversed our. provinces with a no- 
merous retinue of devoted disciples, and 
converted the populace to his reformed doc- 
trines by thousands. He appointea deputies 
at Patna, and then proceeded to Delhi, where 
he met with a ready listener in Muhaminad 
Ismail. who became his most devoted dis- 
ciple, and recorded the sayings of the new 
Khalifah in the well-known Wahhabi book, 
ontitied the Stratu ‘1-Muslagin. , 

On the 21st December 1826, Saiyid Ahmad, 

the Leader of the Faithful, declared a religious 
war, or Jihad, against the Sikhs, and, hoping 
‘to unite the hosts of Islam in Central Asia 
under his banner, he commenced an insurrec- 
tion on the Peshawar frontier. A fanatical 
war of varied successes followed, and lasted 
for four years; but the Wahhabi army was 
soon reduced in strength, and its disasters 
culminated in the death of its chief, who was 
slain by Sher Singh in aw ecngageinent at 
Balakot in-Hazarah, May 1831. The rem- 
nant of the Saiyid’s army fled across the 
border and settled at Sattana, where in 1857. 
their numbers were augmented by mutineers 
who joined their camp. They were even 
tually displaced by the British Governmen 
in the Umbeyla War of 1863, but there are 
still some three hundred of them residing at 
Palosi on the banks of the Indus, where 
they are ruled by Shaikh ‘Abdu ‘Ilah, an old 
matineer of 1837, who has recently married 
his daughter to a former Imam of the Pesha- 
war, Sadar Bazar, in order to combine the 
Wabhabi influences of Peshawar with those. 
of the Palosi settlement. 

But a8 in the ease of the Wahhabis of Najd. 
so with the Wabhabis of India. “The reli- 
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gious tenets of the reformers did not die with 
their political leader. What Sa‘ud of Najd 
and Ahmad of Bareli failed to accomplish 
with the sword, the cheapness of lithographic 
printing has enabled less daring leaders to 
accomplish with the pen. The reformed 
doctrines, as embodied in the Siratu ‘1-Mus- 
taqim and the Tuywiyatu ’l-Iman, still exer- 
cise.a powerful, influence upon Muhammadan 
thought in India. 

Wahhabiism has’ sometimes been desig- 
nated the Protestantism of -Islam, and so it 
really is, although ‘with this remarkable dif- 
ference, that whilst Christian Protestantism 
is the assertion of the paramount authority of 
sacred scripture to the rejection of traditional 
teachings, Wahhabiism is the assertion of the 
paramount authority of the Qur’an with the 
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| Traditions. But both systems ccntend for first 


principles, and if thore appears to be any in- 
congruity in applying the term Protestant to 
a sect which receives, instead of rojects, tra- 
dition, it arises from the very important fact 
that what is called “ tradition” in-Islam oc- 
cupies a totally different place in the Muhara. 
madan system trom that which it does in the 
Christian, Tradition in Islam-being nothing 
less than the supposed inspired sayings of the 
Prophet, recorded and’ handed down by un- 
inspired wrilers, and being absolutely neces- 
sary to complete the structure of the faith. 
The daily prayer, the customs of the pilgri- 
mage, and numerous other duties and dogmas 
held te be of Divine institution, being found not 
in the Qur’an but in the Ahadis, or Tradi- 
tions. Hence it is that the Wahhabis of Najd 
and India call themselves Ahl-i-Hadis, or the 
people of Tradition, and promote in every 
way they can the study. of those records. 
[ TRADITION. | 
The Wakhabis speak of themselves as 
Muwahhid, or’ “ Unitarians,” and call all 
others Mushrik, or “those who associate 
another with. God; and the following are 
some of their distinctive religious tenets :— 

1. They do not receive the decisions of the’ 
four orthodox sects, but ssy that any man 
who can read and understand the Qur’an and 
the sacred Hadis can judye for himself in 
matters of doctrine. They, therefore, reject 
Ijma after the death of. the Companicus of 
the Prophet. 

2. That no ona but God can know the 


| seerets of men, and that prayers. should not 


be offered to auy prophet, wali, pir, or saint ; 
but that God may be asked to grant a peti- 
tion for the sake of a saint. 

3. That at the Last Day, Mubammau will 
obtain permission (¢zn) of God to intercede 
for hig people. The Sunnis believe that per- 
mission has already been given. 

4. That it is unjawful to illuminate the 
shrines of departed saints, or to prostrate 
before them, or to perambulate (uwaf) 
round them, they do not even perform any 
act of reverence at the Propket’s tomb at al- 
Madinab. 

5. That women shouid not, be atlowed to 
visit the graves of the dead, on accouni of 
their immoderate weeping. 
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G. that only tour tastivale ought to be 
observed, namely, ‘Idu ‘I-Fitr, ‘Ido 1-Azhi, 
‘Ashira, and al-Lailatu ’l-Mubarakah. 

7, They do not observe the ceremonies of 
Maulid, which are colebrated on the anni- 
yersary of Muhammad's birth. 

8. They do not present offerings (Nazr) at 
any shrine! 

3, They count the ninety-nine names of 
God on their fingers, and not on a rosary. 

10. They understand the terms “‘ sitting of 
God” (Arabic Lstivd), and “hand of God” 
(Yadu ’ak), which occur in the Qnr’an, in 
their literal (Hagig?) sense, and not figara- 
tively (Majdzt); but, at the same time, they 
say it is not revealed how God sits, or in 
what sense he has a hand, &., and on this 
account the Christian doctrines of the Trinity 
and the Sonship of Christ do not present the 
game difficulties to the mind of 4 Wahhabi 
which they do to that of a-Sunni. 

Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, in his Future of Islam, 
says i— 

“I believe it is hardly now recognised by 
Mohammedans how near Abd el Wabhab was 
to vemplete success. Before the close of the 
eighteenth century, the chiefs of the Ibn 
Sacads, champions of Unitarian Islam, had 
astablished their authority over all Northern 
Arabia as far as the Kuphrates, and in 1808 
they took Meeca and Medina. In the mean- 
while, the Wabhabite doctrines were gaining 
ground still further afield. India was at one 
time very near conversion, and in Egypt, and 
North Africa, and even in Turkey, many 
secretly subscribed to the new doctrines. 
Two things, however, marred the plan of 
general reform and prevented its full accom- 
plishment. In the first place, the reform was 
too completely reactive. It took no account 
whatever of the progress of modern thought, 
and directly it attempted to leave Arabia it 
found itself faee to face with difficulties which 
only political as well as religious success 
could overcome. It was impossible, except 
by force of arms, to Arabianise the world 
again, and nothing less than this was.in con- 
templation. {ts second mistake, and that was 
one that. a little of the Prophet’s prudence 
which aiways went hand in hand with his 
zeal might have avoided, was a too vigid in- 
sistance upon trifles. Abd el Wabhab con- 
demned minarets and tombstones because 
neither were in use during the first years of 
islam. The minarcts,therefore, were every- 
where thrown down, and when the holy 
places of Hejaz fell into the hands of his fol- 
flowers, the tombs of saints which had for 
centuries been revered as objects of pilgri- 
mage were levelled to the ground. Even the 
Prophel’s tomb at Medina was laid waste 
and the treasures it contained distributed 
among the soldiers of Ibn Saoud, This 
roused the indignation of all Islam, and turned 
the tide of the Wahhabite fortunes. Respect- 
able feeling which had hitherto been on their 
side now declared itself against them; and 
they never after regained their position as 
moral.and social reformers, Politically, too, 
it was the canse of ‘their rdin. 
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Musalman world, looking upon them as sacri- 
legious barbarians, was afraid to visit Mecca, 
and the pilgrimage declined so rapidly that 
the Hejazi became alarmed. The source of 
their revenue they found cut off, and it 
seemed on the point of ceasing altogether. 
Then they appealed to Constantinople, urging 
the Sultan to vindicate his claim to be pro- 
tector of the holy places. What followed is 
well known. After the peace of Paris, Sultan 
Mahmud commissioned Mehemet Ali to de- 
liver Mecca and Medina from the Wahhabite 
heretics, and this he in timé effected. The 
war was carried into Nejd; Deriyeh, their 
capital. was sacked, and Ibn Saoud himself 
taken prisoner and decapitated in front of St. 
Sophia at Constantinople. The movement of 
reform in Islam was thus put back for, per- 
haps, another hundred years. 

“ Still, the seed cast by Abd el Wahhah 
has not been entirely without fruit. Wahhab- 
ism, as a political regeneration of the world, 
has failed, but the spirit of reform has re- 
mained. Indeed. the present unquiet attitude 
of expectation in Islam has been its indirect 
result. Just as the Lutheran reformation in 
Kurope, though it failed to convert the Chris- 
tian Church, caused its real reform, so Wah- 
habbism has produced a real desire for re- 
torm it not yet reform itself-in Mussalmans. 
(slam is no longer asieep, and were another 
and a wiser Abd el Wahhab to appear, not 
as a heretic, but in the body of the orthodox 
sect, he might play the part of Loyola or 
Borromeo with success, 

‘The present condition of the Wahhabites 
as a sect is one of deeline. In India, and I 
believe in other parts of Southern Asia, their 
missionaries still make converts and their 
preachers are held in high esteem. But at 
home in Avahia, ther. zeal has waxed cold, 
giviug place to liberal ideas which in truth 
ara far more congenial to the Arabian mind. 
The Ibn Saoud dynasty no longer holds the 
first position in Nejd, and Ibn Rashid who has 
taken their place, though nominally a Wah- 
habite, has little of the Wahhabite fanaticism. 
He is in fact a popular and national rather 
than a religious leader, and though still de- 
signated at Constantinople as a pestilent 
heretic, is counted as their ally by the mora 
liberal Sunites. It is probable that he would 
not withhold his allegiance from a Caliph of 
the legitimate house of Koreysh.” 

(The following Engtish works may be con- 
sulted on the subject of Wahhabiism: Burck- 
hardt's Bedouins und Wehhabys; Brydge’s 
Brief History of the Wahhabis . Sir Lewis 
Pelly’s Pohiieal Afission to Najd; Hunter’s 
Musalmans of Tadia; Palgrave’s Central and 
Eastern Arabia; “Lady Ann Blunt's Pilgri- 
mage to Najd; Dr. Badger’s Imams and Sey- 
yids af’ Oman ; Blant’s future of [slam ; 

AL-WAHID (J=4)1). © The One.” 
One of the ninety-nine special attributes of 
the Almighty. It oceurs frequently in the 
Cae e.g. Sirah ii, 158: “ Your God is One 


WAHY (i579). [1nsprearian. | 
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WA‘IZ  (bel,). “A preacher.” 
The word khatib is generally applied to the 
Maulawi who rocites the khutbah on Fridays ; 
watz is of more general application. In the 
Qamis dictionary, the wd'tz is defined as one 
who reminds mankind of those punishments 
sand rewards which soften the heart. The 
usual time for preaching is on Fridays, and 
in the months of Muharram and Ramazan. 
(xBuTBAH.] 


WAIJID (2-55). ~~ Ecstasy.” A 
Siifi term for the fifth stage of the mystic 
journey. when the spiritual traveller attains 
to a state of mental excitement which is 
supposed to indicate a high state of divine 
illumination. [surt.] 


WASH (4%5). Lit. ~ Presence: 
face.” The word occurs inthe Quran for the 
presence of God. Sitirab ii. 109: “ Wherever 
ye turn there is the face of God (Wajhu 
lah).” 


WAJIB (<1). Lit. “ That which 
is obligatory." A term used in Mahammadan 
law for those injunctions, the non-vbservance 
of which constitutes sin, but the denial of 
which does nut attain to downright infidelity. 
For example, that Muslim who does not 
offer the sacrifice on the day of the Great 
Festival [rou ’L-aza] commits a sin, and if 
he says the sacrifice is not a divine institution, 
he is a, sinner, but not an intidel; and he who 
does not observe the fast [RAwAzAN] is a 
sinner, but if he deny that the fast is a 
divine institution, he is an infidel, Tho sacri- 
fice being wajil, whilst the fast is fanz. 
(Law, | 

(2) A term which frequently oceurs in com- 
bination with others. For example, al- 
Wajibu ‘t-wujid, “the necessary existence ” 
—God; Wajibu ‘l-ittiba, “worthy to be 
obeyed,” as a teacher or prophet ; Wajibu ’‘l- 


ada’, “ necessary to be discharged,” a8 2 debt © 


or duty. 
au-WAJID (oe\93).  * The Finder. 


Inventor, or Maker.” - One of the ninety-nine 
attributes of God, but the word does not 
oceur in the Qur'an. 


_WAKALAH. WIKALAH (&,). 
Tho: ottice of substitute, An embassy; an 
agency; attorneyship. For the Mnhammadan 
law, with regard to agency tor sale, see 
Hamilton’s Hidayah vol. iii. pp. 1-62. 
[AGENT, BAIL, SALE: | 
WAKIL. (55). 
agent. an ambassador. [AGENT.] 
aLt-WAKIL (59\). “The Guar- 
dian.” . One of the ninety-nine special attri- 
butes of God. It occurs in the Qur’an, Sarah 


An attorney, an 
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iv. 83: “Tor God is all sufficient for a . 


Guardian.” 

WALA’ (63,). Lit. “ Proximity, 
kin, friendship.” A peculiar relationship 
yoluntarily established, and which confers a 
right of inheritance on one or both parties 
connected. It is of two kinds :— 


WALIYU ’L-*AHD 663 
(1) Waldu "UAtaguh (d3\za3\ oS,), ftela- 


tionship between a master and a manunilied 
slave, in which the former inherits anv pro- 
perty the latter may acquire after emuncipa- 
tion. 

(2) Walau °l-Muwalat (BN galt os), The 
connection arisiug out of mutual friendship. 
especially between a Muhammadan and a 
convert. (See Hidausk, Gradv’s edition, 
p. 513.) 


WALAHAN (gy). The demon 
who troubles people when thoy are perform- 
ing their. ablutions. (Mishkat, book ii. ch. 
7.) The name signifies grief or distraction of 
mind. (See Muniaha ’l-- Arab.) 


WALI (35), pl. auliya’. “One 
who is very near.” (1) Saints, or holy men. 
e.g. Sirah x. 63; “Are not, verily, friends 
(avliya’) of God they on whom there is no 
fear?” {[SatnTs.] 

_ (2) Nexi of kin or kindred, e.g. Sirah viii 
73:.“These shall be next of ‘kin to each 
other.” 

Wali ‘ahd, an heir. especially to a sove- 
reignty. 

Walj ba‘id, a legal yuardian of a more 
remote degree than father, brother, or uncle. 

Wali jabir, un authoritative guardian re- 
cognised by law. 

Wali nt‘mat, a title of respect for a father 
a patron, a benefactor, 

Valiyu’d-dam, a relative entitled to exact 
retaliation. 

(3) A benefactor or helper, e.g. Sirah ii. 
114; “ Thou hast no helper but God.” 

(4) Al- Wali, “the Helper.” One of the 
ninety-nine special attributes of God. 


WALI ((31,), pl. wudat. A prince 
or yovernor. A. term uséd for the ruler of 
a country. It is assumed by the Ameer of 
Afgbanistan in his ‘treaties. 

_ The, title implies one who rules a Muslim 
country as an Amir, or in behalt of the Kha- 
lifah of islam. 

(2) God, Qur’4n, Sirah xiii, 12: “ Nor 
have they any governor beside Hin.” 

aL-WALID IBN ‘UQBAH (43, 
d.fe gp). A celebrated Companion. 
A brother to the Khalifah ‘Usman, who was 
Governor. of al-Kiifah, and died in the reign 
of Mu‘awiyah, 


WALIMAH (43). The nuptial 
ieast. Lhe wedding RN which is gene- 
rally given on the morning after the mar- 
riage. The custom is founded on the example 
of Muhammad, who is related to have given 
a feast of dates and a meal on the occasion 
of his marriage with Safiyah. 

Tba Mas‘ad says the Prephet regarded the 


‘ wedding feast as of divine authoritv. aud be 


who is invited on such an occasion must 


accept the invitation. (JMishkat hook xiii. 
ch, ix, pt. 1.) 
WALIYU ‘L“AHD (seal 3). 


Volg. Wali‘ahd. The heir to o kingdom or 


state 
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WALKING. [perorrweEnt. | 


WAQF (#3). Lit. “Standing. 
stopping, halting.” (1) A term which in the 
language of tho law signifies the appropriation 
or dedication of property to charitable uses 
and the service of God. An endowment. The 
object of such an endowment or appropria- 
tion must be of a perpetual nature, and sueh 
property or land cannot be sold or transferred. 
If a person build a mosque his right of pro- 
perty is extinguished as soon as prayers have 
been recited in the building. 

According to the Imam Abi Yisuf, if the 
place in which a mosque is situated should 
become deserted or uninhabited, inasmuch as 
there is no further use for the mosque, no 
person coming to worship therein. still the 
property does not revert to the original owner 
and founder. But Imam Muhammad alleges 
that in such a case the land and the mate- 
rial (bricks, &c.) again become the property 
of the founder cr his heir. 

If a person construct a reservoir or well 
for public use, or a caravansera, for travellers, 
or a hostel on an infidel frontier for the ac- 
commodation of Muslim warriors, or dedicate 
ground as a burying-place, his right is not 
extinguished until the magistrate, at his re- 
quest, issues a decree to that effect. This is 
the opinion of Imam Abi Hanifah, but imam 
Abi Yiisuf maintains that the person’s right 
of property ceases on the instant ci bis say- 
ing: ““f£ have made over this fu such and 
snch purposes.” Whilst lmam Muhammad 
asserts that as soon as the property is used 
for the purpose to which it is dedicated, it 
ceases to be the property. of the original 
ewner. (See Hamilton’s Hidayah. vol. ii. 
p. 334.) 

(2) A term used for a full pause, and parti- 
cularly for certain pauses in the reading of 
the Qur’an, which are marked with the lettérs 
w4s in the text. 


WAQUAH (Sst)). Lit, The “in- 
evitable.” (1) A term generally used for an 
accident or an unavoidable circumstance in 
life. 

(2) The Day of Judgment. - See Qur'an, 
Sirglt lvi. 2: ‘* When the inevitable happens 
none shall call its happening a lie.” 

(3) Tho title of the L¥ith Sirah of the 
Qar’an. 


at-WAQID!I (lS). His full 
name: Aba ‘Abdi ‘lah Muhammad ibn 
‘Umar al-Wagqidi. A celebrated Muslim his- 
torian, much quoted by Muir in his Life of 
Mahomet. Born at al-Madinah a.u. 130, died 
an, 207, He is said to have left a library of 
G00 boxes of books. 


WAQS (u>%), pl. augqds. Any pro- 
perty under the regulated valuc or number 
upon which zakat or legal alms is due. 


WAQT (&s,). Lhe present time 
as distingnished from a/-Wagtu ’d-Da@im. or 
the eternal existence of God. 


WASITAH. 


AL-WAQTU’D-DA’IM (pitiless). 
Lit.“ The Everlasting Time.” A Safi term 
for the extent of the existence of the Eternal 
One. (‘Abdu ’r-Razzaq’s Dictionary of Sufi 
Terms.) 


WARAQAH (%,). Waraqah ibn 
Naufal-ibn Asad ibn ‘Abdi ‘1-‘Uzza. The 
cousin f Khadijah; to whom she first made 
known the supposed revelatién, or dream, of 
Muhammad, and who is related to have said 
that the Prophet must have seen the Namus 
which God sent to Moses. (Mitshkat, boek 
xxiv. ch. v. pt. L.) 

In the Arabic Dictionary 2/-Qamus, it is 
stated that Waragah was the son of one of Kha- 
dijah’s uncles, and that it is not certain if he 
ever. embraced Islam. ‘Abdu ’!-Haqq, the 
commentator on the Mishkat, says he had 
embraced Christianity and had translated the 
Gospeis into Arabic. There does not. seem to 
be any good authority for the supposition 
that he was originaliy 2 Jew. He appears to 
have died soon after tha incident in the cave 
at Hira’. [MUHAMMAD. ] 


WARFARE. There are three 
terms used in the Traditions for warfare. _ 

(1) Jihad (alge), warfare carried on by 
Muslims for the extension of Islam. 

(2) Fitan (45), seditions and commotions 
which will precede the Resurrection, 

(8) Malahim ( p>); pl. of malhamah, war 
fare carried on between Muslim nations and 
tribes. These are also signs of the Resur- 
rection. [FITAN, JIHAD, MALAHIM. | 

au-WARIS (9). “The Heir” 
(of all things). One of the ninety-nine attri- 
butes of the Almighty. 


WASAN (5), pl. ausdn. 
idol. [ipOLATRY. ] 

WASANI (.5%5), from wasan, an 
idol. Anidolater. [ipoLareR.] 

WASAYA (key), pl. of wastyah. 
Lit. * Precepts.” Used in Muslim. law for 
wills and regulations concerning them 
[ WILLS. ] 

aL-WAST' (a@-\st). “The Capa- 
cious.” Une of the ninety-nine attributes of 
God. It occurs in the Quran, Sirah ii, 248 : 
“God is the Capacious one and knows.’ 

WASILAH (Slyey). Lit.“ Near. 
ness.” The name of the highest siation ii 
Paradise, which Muhammad said was re 
served for one person only, and which he 
hoped to obiain for Limself. (Mishkat, book 
xiv ch. ii. pt. 2.) 

It is usual for religions Muhammadans to 
pray, after the call to prayer (azan) has been 
coneluded, that Muhammad may obtain this 
station of }Vusilah. Hence the place of in- 
tercession, and the office of mediator. That 
which effects nearness to God. 


WASITAH (41). A thing or 


person intervening; an agent; a broker 


An 


Henee. a mediator. 


WASL 
WASL (69). sé Meeting ; union.” 


A Sift term used for the seventh stage in the 
spiritual journey, when the mystic, as it were, 
sees tho Divine One faco to face, The stage 
previous to fana’, or extinction in the essence 


of the Bternal One. [suet] 
WASWASAH (dsys)). Lit. “In- 
spiring,” or “suggesting.” A suggestion 


from the devil. The machinations of the 
devil, to the consideration of which a chapter 
is devoted in the Traditions. (Mishkat, book 
i. ch. iii.) 

Muhammad said, “There is not a single 
child of man, except Mary and her son, who 
is not touched by the devil at the time of his 
birth, and hence the child makes a loud ery 
when he is born, nor is there one human 
being- who has not a devil appointed to attend 
him. The devil sticks close to tho sons of 
Adam, and also an angel; the business of the 
devil is to do evil, and that of the augel to 
guide them unto truth.” 


WATER. Arabic ma’ (cle), pl. 
miyah, annnah, Heb. 7% mayim, waters. 


In the Qur'an, Sirah xxi. 31, it is said, “ We 
clave them (the heavens and the earth) asun- 
der, and by means of water, We gave life to 
everything.” Which, as Sprenger (vol. i. 
p. 30n) remarks, is one of the principles of 
the Ebionite doctrina, Al-Baizdwi says it 
means either that God made all animals from 
water, or that the chief element in animal life 
is water, or that animal life is supported 
chiefly by water. 

Muhammadan writers say there are seven 
kinds of water which are lawful for the pur- 
poses of purification and drinking :— 

Ma'u ‘l-matar, vain-water. 
Ma’u ’l-‘ain, spring-water. 
Meu ’l-hirr, well-water. 
Mau ’l-barad, hail-water. 
Mau ’s-salj, snow-water. 
Mau ’l-bakr, sea-water. 
Mau 'n-nahe, river- waver. 

Water which is considered lawful for ablu- 
tion is also lawful for drinking, and vice versa. 
Ibn ‘Umar relates that Muhammad was 
asked about the water of the plains in which 
animals go to drink, &c., and he said, * When 
the water is equal to two qulluhs, it, is not 
impure.” ‘Abdu ‘l-Haqq says.two qullahs 
are equal to 250 mans. (Mishkat, Matthew's 
ed.; vol. i. p. 107.) [ WELLS. 

Mr. Sell, in his Faith of Islam, says :— 

“Minute regulations are laid down with 
regard to the water which may be used for 
purification. The following kinds of water 
are lawful :——rain, sea, river, fountain, well, 
snow, and ice-water. Ice is not lawful. The 
first kind is authorised by the Quran. ‘He 
sent: you down water from heaven that He 
might thereby cleanse you, and cause the 
pollution of Satan to pass from you. (Stra 
viii. 11.) The use of the others is sanctioned 
by the Traditions. I give one illastration. | A 
man one day éame to the Prophet and said: 
«1 am going on a voyage and shall only have 
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a sinall aupply of tresh water; if I ase it for 
ablutions [ shall heve none wherewith to 
quench my thirst, may I nse sea-water?’ 
The Prophet replied: ‘The water of the sea 
is pure.” Tirmiai states that this is a Hadis- 
i-Sahih. Great difference of opinion exists 
with regard to what constitutes impurity in 
water, and so renders it unfit for ablutions. 
lt would be wearisome tv the reader to enter 
into all details, but I may briefly say that, 
amongst the orthodox, itis generally held that 
if a dead body or any unclean thing falls into 
Sowing water, or into a reservoir more than 
15 feet square, it can be used, provided always 
that the colour, smell, and taste are not 
changed. St is for this reason that the pool 
near a mosque is never less than ten cubits 
square. If of that size, it is called a dah dar 
dah (literally 19x10). It may be, and com- 
monly is, larger than this. It shonld be 
about one foot deep.” 

Rights regarding water. According to Mu- 
hammadan law, water is of four kinds:— 

(1) Tho water of the ocean, to which every 
person hus a perfect and equal right, for the 
enjoyment of the ocean is common to every- 
one, in the same manner as the light of the 
sun or the air we. breathe. 

(2) The waters of iarge rivers, auch as the 
Euphrates, the Tigris, the Indus, or the 
Oxus, from which every person has an abso- 


. lute right to drink, and also a conditional 


right to use it for the purpose of irrigating 
his lands. or example, if a person desire, 
to cultivate waste land, and dig a watercourse 
cr canal tor the purpose of conveying water 
to it from the river. he may lawfully do so, 
provided the act. be in no sense detrimental 
to the people. The same law applies to the 
ereclion of 4a water-mill on the banks of a 
viver. 

(3) Water in which several have a saare; 
in which case also the right of drinking is 
eommon to al), whilst there are certain re- 
strictions regarding its ase for the purposes 
of irrigation. which will be hereafter treated 
of, 

(4) Water which is kept in vessels : which 
is regarded as property, except in times of 
searcity, when it is even lawful to seize-it for 
common usc. 

The law regarding the division of water for 
the purposes of irrigation, known ase shirb 
(~*), or “a right to water,” is most im- 
portant in the East, where so much of 
the cultivation of land depends not upon 
the fall of rain but upon irrigation. In Af- 
ghanistan, there are nore disputes and more 
murders committed over the division of water 
than with regard to any other question. A 
elaim of shirb, or “right of water,” is valid, 
independent of any property in the ground, 
for a person may become endowed with it, 
exclusive of the ground, oither by inheritance 
or bequest; und it sometimes happens that 
when a person sells his lands, he reserves to 
himself the right of shkirb, No person can 
alter or obstruct the course of water running 
through his ground, and in the case of dis- 
putes regarding a rivulet held jointly by 
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several, it is the duty of the judge to make 
a distribution of the water according to the 
extent of land which they severaliy possess ; 
for, as the object of right to water ia to 
moisten the lands, it is but fit that each 
should receive a just proportion. A rivulet 
must not be dammed up for the convenience 
of one partner without the consent of the 
others; nor can he dig & trench or erect a 
a mill upon a rivulet used for irrigation, with- 
out the general consent of ail persona con- 
serned. The same restriction applies, also, 
to a water-engine or a bridge. One partner 
cannot alter the mode of partition without 
the others’ consent, nor increase the number 
of sluices or openings through whieh he re- 
ceives his share, nor convey his share into 
lands not entitled to receive it, mor even to 
lands which are entitled 10 recoive it, nor can 
be shut up any of the sluices, or exchange 
the manner of division in any way, as, for 
example, by taking the water in rotation 
inatead of division by siuices. A right to 
water canvot be cansigned as a dower, nor 
given as a consideration in Kkul‘, when a wife 
argains for her divorce [KHUL‘], nor in 
composition for a claim, nor sold to discharge 
the debts of a defunct owner. It is also noted 
that if a person, by irrigating his lands, should 
by that mesng ovarilow those of his neigh- 
dour, he is not tiable to make compensation, as 
he wag not guilty of any transgression. 


WAZ (bss), 


BAH, WAYZ. | 


WAZIFAH (dasby), from wazf, “a 
daily ration of food.” (1) A term used fer. 
Gaily lessou, or portion from the Qur’in 
which is read by devout Muslims. The 
Qur‘an is divided inte thirty sipdrahs as. the 
daily wazifuh to be read during the month. of 
Ramazan, 

(2) A pension or stipend granted to pious 
persons 

(8) Revenus collected at a stipulated rate. 


WAZIR (33)). A Vezeer. The 
principal minister in a Muhammadan country. 
There are three opinions respecting the ety- 
mology of the word. Some derive it from 
wizr, “a burden,” because the wazir beara 
the burden of state; others trom wazar, “a 
refuge,” because the raler has recourse to the 
counsels of the wazir; others from azr, “the 
back, or atrength,” because the ruler is 
strengthened by his wae as the human 
frame ia by the back. 

Mr.. Lane (Arabian Nights, Intro., p. 28), 
says: “The post of wezeer was the highest 
that was held by an officer of the pen; and 
the person who occupied it was properly 
the next to the Sultan; but the Turkish Sui- 
tans cf Egypt made tha office of naib, or 
“ vieeroy,” te have the pre-eminence. Under 
them, the post of wezeer was sometimes occn- 
pied by an officer of the pen, and sometimes 
by an officer of the sword; and in both cases 
the wezeer was called ‘the Saheb,’” 

Khalil az-Zahir relates that Muhammad 
said. ‘‘ Whosoever is m anthority over Mus- 
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A sermon. |xHUT- 


death of ler husband. 


WIDOWS 


lims, if God prosper him, sheli be given a 
virtuous wazir, The wazir shall remind him 
when he forgetteth his duty, and shall assist 
him when he doth remember it. But to a bad 
ruler God giveth an evil-minded wezir, who, 
when the ruler forgetteth his duty, does not 
remind him of it, and when he remembereth 
his duty, doth not assist him to perform it.” 


WEDDING. [itaxriacs.] 
WEEK. Arabic usb‘ (E-~\), subi‘ 
(Ep); Heb. yynyj shaviat. The 


-. < 

Muhammadan week (as the Jewish and-Obris- 
sian) begins with Sunday and ends with Satur- 
day. in toe Qur'an, Sfirah vii. 52, if is said 
“ God created the heavens and the earth in 
six days.” In Sirah xvi. 125, it is said, “ the 
Sebbath was only made for those who dis- 
pute thereon,” which al-Baizawi says means 
that the Sabbath was established for the 
Jews who dispated with Moses rogarding it: 
but there is uo injunction in the Qur’an for 
the due observance of the Sabbath. ([par, 
FRIDAY. | 


WEEPING. [suxKa’.] 
WELLS Arabic bi’r (;%), pl. 
ab’ar. Heb. WS Beer. Uf a person dig a 


well for public use, it is held by Inam Mu- 
hammad that his right to the well ceases as 
soon as the people drink of the well; but 
Imam Abi Hanifah is of opinion that it does 
not become common property uatil the magi- 
strates issue a decree to that offect. (Hida- 
yah, vol. ii. p. 357.) 

Ii a person dig a well in a high road 
(whore no person is entitled to dig a wall), he 
is liable to a fine for any accident which may 
happen by people falling into it. (Atdayah. 
vol. fi. p. 719.) 

If any animal, or impurity of any kind, 
fall into a well, all thé water must be drawn 
out before the well can be lawfully used ; and 
if it be impossible te draw the whole of the 
water, then not less than 800 bucketfnls must 
be drawn cat. Iftbe animal has in any way 
become putrified in the well, then the water 
must not be used for three whole days ; but in 
any other case the water can be used after 
the lapse of a whole day. (Sharhu l-Wiga- 
yak, p. 10.) 


WRISTLING. Arabic mukd 
(e\X+). Mentioned in the Qur'an, 
Sarah vii. 35: “Their (the Quraish) prayer 
ai the Bouse was naught but whistling and 
clapping hands! Pasto, then, the torment, for 
that ye misbelieve.” From which it is under- 
stood that whistling was one of the idolatroug 
ceremonies in the days of ignorance in the 
Makkantemple. Whistiing is therefare gene- 
rally held to be unlawful for pious Muslims. 


WIDOWS. Arabic armalah (0), 
Heb. radi almanadh. Mourn- 


ing is incumbent upon a widow for a period 
of four months and ten days after the 
(Hamilton’s Hidéyah, 
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vol. i. p. 370.) After this period she may 
lawfolly take another husband, provided she 
be not pregnant of her fires husband. A 
widow’s share of her late husband’s property 
is one-etghth when there is a child, or a sonr’s 
child, how low soever, and a fourth when 
thers is no child. Though a man may heve 
as many as four wives, the provision for 
two or more is the same as that for one: the 
fourth or eighth, as the case may, being 
divisible araong them equally. (Baillie’s Law 
of Inheritance, p. 59.) 

If a Muslim, whose wife was once a Chris- 
tian should die, and his widow appear before 
a Qazi aad declare that she is Muslim, and 
that she embraced the faith prior to the 
death of her busband, and. the heirs assert 
the contrary, the assertion of the heirs is to be 
credited to the exclusion of the rights of the 
widow. And if a Christian die, and his widow 
appear before the Qazi as a Muslim, and tho 
heirs declare the contrary, the assertion of 
the heirs is to be credited to the exclusion of 
the widow. (Grady’s Hidayah, p. 347.) 


WILLS. Arabic wasiyah (4.5), 
pl. wasaya, which term is held by Muslim 
legists to mean “an endowment with the 
property of anything after death, as if ono 
person should say to another, ‘Give this 
article of mine, afier my death, to a parti- 
enlar person.’” 

The testator is called misi, fem. miigiyah, 
The legatee is termed mise la-hu. The legacy, 
muga b3-hi, The person appointed to carry 
out the will, or the exevntor, is called the 
wasiy, pl. ausiya. 

It is not necessary that the will of a Mus- 
im. should be executed in writing, but it must 
be certified to by two male witnesses, or one 
male and two females. t 

The following are some of the chief pointy 
in Muslim law, regarding the making and the 
execution of wills :— 

Wills are lawful and’ valid to the extent of 
a third of the testator’s property, but not to 
any further extent unless by consent of the 
heirs, and it is laudable. to avoid making 
bequests when the heirs are poor. 


A bequest to an heir is not valid onless ; 


confirmed by the other heirs, and a bequest 
to a ‘person from whom the testator has 
received a mortal wound is not valid; and 
if a legates slay his testator, the bequest in 
his fayour is vord. 

A bequest to » part of tho heirs is not valid. 

Bequests are valid between Muslims and 
Zimmis, that is, between Mahammadans end 
Jews or Christians under protection. [zmma.] 

The acceptance or rejection of bequests is 
not determined until after the death of the 


testator 
The legates becomes proprietor of the 
cy by his acceptance of it, which may be 
either expressed or implied 
bequest by aninsolvent person is void, as 
also that of an infant, or a mukatab (a sleve 
who has ransomed himself). A bequest 
favour of o fretus in the womb is also 
invalid , bus ash-Shatid says it is valid. 
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A female slave may be bequeathed, with 
the exception of hér progeny. To bequeath 
the offspring of a female slave is unlawful. 

A bequest is rescinded by the express do- 
claration of the téstator, or by any act on his 
part implying his retractation, or which ex- 
tinguiahes his property in the legacy. But 
the testator’s denying his beguest is not a 
retractation of it, nor his declaring it unlewtul 
or usurious, nor his desiring the execution of 
it to be deferred. A bequest to one person ig 
annulled by a subsequent bequest of the same 
article to another, uniess that other be not 
then alive. 

A legacy after being divided off by the 
magistrate, descends to the legatee’s heirs in 
case of his decease. 


Wiis 


Concerning the Hequest of a Third of the 
states, 


Hf a person leave @ third of nis property 
to one man and a third to another, and 
the heirs refuse their consent to the execution 
of the whole, if is then restricted to one 
third. 

If a person bequeath the third of his 
estate to one, and then a sixth of it to 
another, and the heirs refuse thcir consent, 
in that case one-third of his estate is divided 
into three shares, of which two are given to 
the legaioe of the third and one to the 
legatee of the sixth. 

A begnest of a son’s portion of inberitance 
is void, but not the bequest of en equivalent 
to it, er oxample: If a person say, “1 
bequeath my son’s portion,” such a bequest is 
ball; but. the bequest will be valid if he say, 
“7{ bequeath an equivalent to my son’s por- 
tion.” 

A bequest of a “portion” of the estate is 
executed to the extent of the smallest portion 
inherited from it, and a bequest of “part of 
the estate,” undefined, may be construed to 
‘apply to any part. 

A person beaneathing a third of any par- 
ticular property, if two-thirds of it be lost, 
and the remainder come within a third of 


| the testator’s estate, the legatee ia entitled 


to the whole of sach remainder ; and a bequest 
of “the third of ” an article, part of which 
is afterwards destroyed, hoids with respect 
to s third of the remainder 

A legacy of money must be paid in full 
with the property in hand, although all the 
rest of the estate should be expended in 
debts. 

A legacy left to two persons, one of them 
being at that time dead, goes entire to the 
living legatew. 

A legacy being bequeathed to two persons 
indefinitely, if ore of them die, a moiety of 
it only goes to the other. 

A bequest made by a poor man is of forse 
if he afterwards become rich. 

A beqnest of any article, not existing in 
the possession or disposal ef the testator at 
his decease, is null, unless it was referred to 
his property, in which casa it must be dis- 
eharged by a payment of the value. 
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An acknowledgment of debt, upon a deathb- 
bed, is efficient to the extont of 4 third of the 
ostate. 

Any accident occagioning uncertainty with 
respect to the legatees, annuls the bequest. 

An heir, after partition of the estate, ac- 
knowledging a bequest in favour of another, 
must pay the acknowledged legatee his pro- 
portion of such bequest. 


The Period of Making Wills, 


As has already been remarked, Muham- 
madan wills are not as a rule written docu- 
ments, and therefore the institutions of the 
law are entirely made for verba} rather than 
written bequests, 

Gratuitous acts, of immediate operation, if 
executed npon a death-hed, take effect to the 
extent of one-third of the property only. 

An acknowledgment on a death-bed is valid 
in favour of the person who afterwards be- 
comes an heir, but not a bequest or gift ; 
neither is an acknowledgment so made valid, 
if the principle of inheritance had existed in 
the person previous to the deed. 

Such acknowledgment. gift, or bequest, in 
favonr of a son, being a slave, who after- 
wards becomes free. previous to tho father’s 
decease, is nevertheless void. 


Rules for Asezrtaining aDeath-bed Lltness. 


The following curious paragraph occurs in 
the Hidayah on this subject :— 

“ Paralytic, gouty, or consumptive persons, 
where their disorder has continued for a 
length of time, and who are in no immediate 
danger of death, do not fall under the de- 
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scription of mariz or ‘sick,’ whence deeds of 


gift, executed by such, take effect to the ex- 
tent of their whole property; because, when a 
long time has elapsed, the patient has be- 
come familiarised to his disease, which is not 
then accounted as sickness. The Jength of 
time requisite, by its lapse, to do away with 
the idea of sickness in those cases, is deter- 
mined at one year; and if, after that time, the 
invalid should become bed-ridden, he is then 
accounted as onerecently sick. If, therefore, 
any of the sick persons thus described make 
a gift in the beginning of their illness, or after 
they are bedridden, such gift takes effect 
from the third of their property, because at 
such time there is apprehension of death 
{whence medicine is given to them), and 
therefore the disorder is then considered as 
a death-bed illness.” (Hidayah, Grady’s ed., 
p. 685.) 


Emancipation of Slaves upon a Death-bed: 

Emancipation and deeds of gift on.a death- 
bed, take effect to the extent of a third of 
the property, and emancipation . precedes in 
their execution the actual bequests. 

The appropriation of a sum by bequest to 
the emancipation of a slave is annulled by 
the subsequent loss or failure of any part of 
it, but not the appropriation of a sum to the 
performance of a pilgrimage. 

A slave, exceeding one-third of the pro- 
perty, emancipated on death-bed, is exempted 
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irom emancipatory labour by the heirs as- 
senting to his freedom. 

A bequest of emancipation in favour of a 
slave ig annulled by his being made over in 
compensation for an offence committed by 
him. 

Where the heir and the legatee agree con- 
cerning a slave having been emancipated by 
the testator, the allegation of the heir is 
credited with respect to ths date of the 
deed, 


Bequests for Pious Purposes. 


In the execution of bequests to certain 
»ious purposes, the duties ordained by the 
command of God precede those which are 
voluntary, aud are then benevolent acts to- 
wards mankind, 

If a person will that “ the pilgrimage which 
was incumbent upon him be performed on 
his behalf after his death,” the heirs must 
depute a person fcr this purpose and pay all 
bis expenses to Makkah. 

But when all the purposes mentioned be 
of equal importance, the arrangement of the 
testator must be followed. 

A legacy, appropriated to pilgrimage, if 
lost, must be repaired to the axtent of a third 
of the estate: 


Wills made by Jews and Christians. 


Zimmis, or Jews and Christians paying 
tribute for protection, can make bequests, 
and they are held good in Muslim law, and 
are subject to the same restrictions with 
those of Muslims. 

-A church or synagogue founded during 
health descends to the founder’s heirs, but the 
bequest of a house to the purpose of an infidel 
place of worship, is appropriated, whether 
any'particular legatees be mentioned or other 
wise. 

Abi Hanifah says the bequests of Zimmis 
are of four. kinds :— 

(1) Thess made for purposes held sacred 
in their belief, but not in that of Muslims, 
such as the building of a church or synagogue, 
which according to Hanifah is valid under 
certain restrictions. 

(2) Those made for purposes held pious by 
Muslims and not by Zimmis, such as the 
building of a mosque, in which case the be- 
quest is invalid. 

(3) Those made for a purpose held sacred 
by both Muslims and Zimmis, such as an offer- 
eas tho Temple at Jerusalem, which are 
valid, 

(4) Those made for purposes held to be 
wrong by both Zimmis and Muslims, such as 
the support of singers and dissolute women, 
which are invalid as being sinful. 

The will of a sensualist or innoyator is ‘the 
Same as of an orthodox Mussulman, unless he 
proceed to avowed apostasy. The will of a 
female apostate is valid, but not that of a 
male apostate. f 

A Zimmi may bequeath the whole of his 
property ; but if he bequeath a paré only, the 
residue is transmitted to his heirs, 
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An emancipation granted by him on his 
death-bed, takes effect in toto. 

Any bequest in favour of 1 Zinimti is valid, 
and he may make » bequost in favour of an 
unbeliever of a different sect not being 4 
hostile infidel. 


Usufructuary Wills. 


An article bequcathed in usufruct must be 
consigaéd to the legates , but if it constitute 
the sole estate. boing a slave. ho is possessed 
by the heirs and legatee alternatoly ; or, being 
a house, it is held among them jn their due 
proportions ; nor are the heirs in the latter 
instance allowed to sell their slaves. The 
bequest becomes void on the death of the 
legatee. 

A bequest of the produce of an article does 
not entitle the legatee to the personal use of 
the article; nor does a bequest of the use 
entitle him to let it to hire, A bequest.of the 
use of a slave doves not entitle the legatec 
to carry him out of the place, unless his 
family reside elsewhere. A bequest of 
year’s product, if the article exceed a third of 
the estate, does not entitle the legatee to a 
consigninent of it. 

fn a bequest of the use of an article to one, 
and the substance of it to another, tho legatee 
of tsufruct is exclusively entitled te the use 
during his term. A bequest of an article to 
one, and its centents to another, if eon 
nectedly expressed, entitles the second legatee 
to nothing. 

A bequest of the fruit of 4 garden implies 
the present fruit only, unless it be expressed 
in perpetuity, and a bequest of the produce of 
an enimai implies the existent produce only 
in every. instance. 


The Executors, 


An executor haying accepted his appoint- 
ment in presence of the testator, is not after- 
wards at liberty to reject it, but his silence 
leaves him an option of rejection; but any 
act indicative of his acceptance binds him 
to the excention of the office. 

Having rejected the appointment aiter the 
testator’s decease, he may stiJl accept of it, 
unless the magistrate appoint an executor in 
the interim. 

Where a slave, a reprobate, or «an infidel 
are appointed, the magistrate must nominate 
a proper substitute. } 

The appointment of the testator’s slaye is 
invalid if any of the heirs have attained to 
maturity, but not otherwise. 

In case of the executor’s incapacity, the 
magistraté must give him an assistant ; but 
he must not do so on the exeoutor pleadiny 
incapacity without due examination; and if 
he appear perfectly equal to the oifice, he 
cannot be removed, not even on the complaint 


oi the heirs, unless his culpability be ascer- 


tained. 

One of two joint executors cannot act 
without the concurrence of the other, exeept 
in such matters as require immediate execn- 
tion, or which are of an incumbent nature, or 
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in which the interest or advantage of the 
estate are concerned. 

In case of the death of a joint executor, 
the magistrate must appoint « substitute. 
unless the deceased have himself nominated 
his successor. The executor of an executor 
is his substitute in office. 

An executor is ontitled to possess himself 
of the portions of infant and absent adult 
heirs on their bohalf. but not of the legacies 
of infant or absent legatees. 

An executor may sell 2 slave of the estate, 
for the discharge of the debts upon it, in 
absence of the creditors, unless the slave be 
involved in debt. 

An executor beving sold and received the 
price of an article which afterwards proves 
to be the property of ansther, is accouutable 
to the purchaser for the price he had -so 
received ; but if this has been lost he may 
reimburse himself from the person to whom 
the articla had fallen by inheritance, 

An exectiLor may accepl a transfer for a 
debt due to his infant ward, or sel) or pur- 
chase movables on his acconvt. He may also 
séll-movables an s¢count of an absent adult 
heir, but he cannot trade with his ward’s por- 
tion. He may sell movable property on 
account of the infant or absent adult brother 
of the testator. 

The power of a father’s executor precedes 
that of the grandfather, If there be no exe- 
cutor, the grandfather is the father’s repre- 
sentative. 
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Burdence with respect to Wills. 


The evidence of two executors to the ap- 
pointment of a third is not valid, unless he 
claim or admit it, and the evidence of orphans 
to the appointment of an executor is not 
admitted if he deny it. 

The testimony of executors with respect to 
property on behalf of an infant or cf an absent 
adult is not admitted. 

The mutual evidence of parties on behalf 


"of each other to debts due to each from an 


estate is valid, but not their evidence to lega- 
cies, unless each legacy respectively consists 
of a slave. 

A mutual evidence of this nature is void 
where it involves a right of participation in 
the witnesses. 


WINDS. Arabic riydh (chy), pl. 
of rh. Heb. PUY riiakh, There are four 


Spécial winds mentioned in the Qur’én; 
Sarsar, a violent hurricane (Sirah Jxiz. 6) ; 
‘aqim, a barren wind (Surah li, 42); dawagih, 
fertilizing winds (Sirah xy. 22); mubash- 
shirat, harbingers of rain (Sirah xxx. 47). 
And it is related that the Prophet said 
he was assisted by an east wind at the 
battle of the Ditch, and that the tribe of 
‘Ad was destroyed by a west wind. A 
special chapter is devoted to the Prophet's 
sayings with regard to the wind, as it_ap- 
pears that he had a superstition of it. ‘Avi- 
si th said, that when the clouds appearod, the 
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Prophet used to change colour, and come out 
of his‘house and walk to and fro, nor would 
his alarm cease until the storm had passed 
away. When she expressed her surprise at 
his excitement, he said, * O ‘Ayishah, perad- 
venture these winds be like those which de- 
stroyed the-tribe of ‘Ad.” 


WINE. Heb. WOM khemer, Ts. i, 22, 
“old wine.” Wine under the term 


khamr (+), which is generally held 
to imply all things which intoxicate, is for- 
bidden in the Qur’an in the following 
verses ;— 

Surah ii 216: “They will ask thee con- 
cerning wine and games of chance. Say: In 
both is great sin,.and advautage also, to 
men; but their sin is greater than their 
advantage.” 

Strah y. 92: “O believers! surely wine 
and games of chance, and statues, and the 
divining arrows, are an abomination of Satan’s 
work! Avoid them, that ye may prosper. 
Only would Satan sow hatred and_ strife 
among you, by wine, and games of chance, 
and turn you aside from the remembrance of 
God, and from prayer: will ye not, therefore, 
abstain from them? Obey God and obey the 
Apostle, and be on your guard : but if ye turn 
back, know that our Apostle is on/y bound to 
deliver a plain announcement.” 

Al-Jalalan, the commentators, on these 
verses, say, ‘Only that wine is forbidden 
which intoxicates the brain and affects the 
steadiness of the body.” But all Muslim 
doctors hold that wine of any kind is for- 
bidden. 

Imam Abi Hanifah says: “This doctrine 
is founded upon a precept of the Prophet, 
who said,‘ Whoever drinks wine, let him suffer 
correction by scourging as often as he drinks 
thereof.” (Hamilton’s Hidayak, val. ii. 53.) 

If a Musalman. drinks wine, and is seized 
whilst bis breath yet smells of wine, or be 
bronght before the Qazi whilst he is yet in- 
toxicated, and two witnesses give evidence 
that be has drunk wine, scourging is to be 
inflicted. The punishment is eighty lashes 
for a free map. and forty lashes for a slave. 

Mr. Lane says: ‘‘ Several stories have been 
told as to the occasion of Muhammad’s pro- 
hibiting the drinking of wine. Busbequius 
says: ‘Muhammad, making a journey to a 
friend at noon, entered into his house, where 
there was a marriage feast, and, sitting down 
with the guests, he observed them to be very 
merry and jovial. kissing and embracing one 
another, which was attributed tc the cheer- 
fulness of their spirits raised by the wine; so 
that he blessed it as a sacred thing in being 
thué an instrument of mach love smong men. 
But, returning to the same house the next 
day, he beheld another face of things, as gore- 
hleod on the ground, a hand cut off, an arm 
foot, and other limbs dismembered, which he 
was told was the effect of the brawls and 
fightings occasioned by the wine, which made 
them mad, and inflamed them into a fury, 
thus to destroy one another. Whereon he 
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changed his mind, and. turned his former 
blessing into a curse, and forbade wine.ever 
after to all his disciples.’ Epist. 8. This 
prohibition of wine hindered many of the 
Prophet’s contemporaries from embracing his 
religion. Yet several of the.most respectable 
of the pagan Arabs. like certain of the Jews 
and early Christians, abstained totally from 
wine, from a feeling of its injurious effects 
upon moral, and, in their ehmate, upon 
health: or, more especially, from the fear of 
being led by it into the commission of foolish 
and degrading actions. Thus Keys. (Qais), 
the son of Asim, being one night overcome 
with wine, attempted to grasp the moon, and 
swore that he would not quit the spot where 
he stood until he had laid hold of it. After 
Jeaping several times with the view of doing 
so, he fell flat upon his face; and when he re- 
covered his senses, and was acquainted with 
the cause of his face boing brnised, he made 
a solemn vow to abstain from wine over 
after.”—Lane’s Arabian Nights, vol. i. pp. 
217, 218. 


WITNESS. Arabic shahid (s«¢6), 
dual skahidan ; pl. shuhada, or shuhud. 

Terms which are used for witness in legal 
cases, an account of which is given in the 
article on EVIDENCE; and also for those who 
die as martyrs for the Muslim faith, or meet 
with sudden death from any accidental cir- 
cumstance. (MARTYR. } 


WITR (5,). Dit. “ An odd num- 
ber.” Witr rak‘ahs are an odd number of 
rak‘ahs, 3,5, or 7, which may be said after 
the last prayer at night, and before the dawn 
of day. Usually they are added to the 
Salatu ‘I-‘Isha. Imam Aba Hanifah gays 
they are wajrb, that is, ordered by God, 
although they are not authorised by any text 
in the Qur'an. But they are instituted by 
traditions, each of which is generally recéived 
asa Hadis Sahih; and so witr rak’ahe are 
regarded as being of divine authority. Imam 
Shafa‘i, however, considers them to be stin- 
nah only. 

The Traditions referred to are:— 

The Prophet said: “ Ged has added to your 
prayers one prayer more: Know that it is 
wit, say it between the Salata I-Isha and 
the dawn.” 

On the authority of Buzar, it is recorded 
that the Prophot said: “ Witr is wajb upon 
Muslims,” and in order to enforce the prac- 
tice, he added: “ Witr is right ; he who does 
not observe it is net my follower.” 

The Prophet, the Companions, the Tabi‘in 
and the Taba‘u ’$-Tabi‘in, all observed it. 

The word witr literally means “odd nam- 
ber,” and a tradition says: “ God is odd, He 
loves the odd.” 

Musaimans pay the greatest respect to an 
odd number. It is considered unlucky to 
begin any work, or to commence a journey on 
a.day, the date of which is an even number. 

The number of lines in a page of a book is 
nearly always an odd number. [saLaru ’L- 
WITR. | 
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WIVES. Arabic zauj (ey), pl. 
azwaj, also zaujah. pl. zaujat, Although 
Muhammad himseif claimed the special in- 
dulgence of eleven lawful wives, he limited 
his followers to four, allowing at the same 
time as many female concubines or domestic 
slaves as the master’s right band possessed. 
See Qur'an, Sirahiv. 3: “Marry what seems 
good to you of women, by twos, or threes, or 
fours, or what your right hand possesses.” 
[ MARRIAGE. ] 

According to the Shi‘ahs, he also sanc- 
tioned temporary marriages, an account of 
which will be found in the article on MUT‘AH. 

Regarding the treatment of wives, the fol- 
lowing verse in the Qur’an (Sirah iv. 38) 
allows the husband absolute power to cor- 
rect them: “Chide those whose refractori- 
ness you have cause to fear. Remove them 
inte sleeping chambers apart, and beat 
them. But if they are obedicnt to you, then 
seek not occasion against them:” 

(Por other injunctions in the Qur’an on the 
subject, see the article WoMEN. 

The following is Muhammad’s teaching, as 
ziven in the Traditions (see Misikat, Arabic 
edition; Babu ’n-Nikah) :— 

“That is the most perfect Muslim 
‘whose disposition is the best, and the best of 
youis he who behaves best to his wives.” 

“When a man has two wives and does not 
treat them equally, he will come on the Day 
ot Resurrection with half his body fallen 
Of: 

“When a man ealls his wife, she musi 
come, although she be at an oven.” 

“The Prophet used to divide his time 
equally amongst his wives, and he would 
say, ‘O God, I divide impartially that which 
thou hast put in my power.’” 

“ Admonish your wives with kindness, be- 
cause women were created from a crooked 
bone of the side; therefore, if you wish to 
straighten it, you will break it, and if you let 
it alone, it will always be crooked.” 

* Not one of you must whip his wife like 
whipping a slave.” 

«A Muslim must not hate bis wife, for 
if he be displeased with one bad quality in 
her, then let him be pleased with another that 
is good.” 

“A Muslin cannot obtam anything 

etter than »n amiable and beautiful wife, 
such a wife who, when ordered by her hus- 
band to do a thing, will obey, and if her hus- 
band looks at her will be happy; and if her 
husband swears by her, she will make him a 
swearer of truth; and if he be absent from her, 
she will honour him with her own person and 
property.” 

It is related that on one occasion the Pro- 
phet said’: “ Beat not your wives.” Then 
Umar came to the Prophet and said, “ Our 
wiyes have got the upper hand of ther hus- 
bands from hearing this.” Then the Prophet 
permitted beating of wives. Then an im- 
mense number of women collected round the 
Prophet’s family, and complained of their 
husbands beating them. And the Prophet 
said, “ Verily 2 great number of women are 
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assembled in my home complaining of their 
husbands, and those men who beat their 
wives do not behave well. He is not of my 
way who teaches a woman to go astray and 
who entices a slave from his master.” 

The legal position of a wife ander Sunni, 
and. with some slight differences, under Shi‘ah 
law also, may be generally stated as fol. 
lows :-— 

Her consent to a marriage is necessary, 
She cannot legally object to be one of four 
wives. Nor can she object to an unlimited 
number of hand-maids. She is entitled te a 
marriage settlement or dower, which must be 
paid to her in caso of divorce or separation. 
She may, however, remit either whole or part 
of the dower. She may refuse to join her 
husband until the dower ig paid. Sho may be 
at any time, with or without cause, divorced 
by her husband. She may seek or claim 
divorce (khul*) from her husband with her 
husband’s consent. She may be chastised by 
her hushand. She cannot give evidence 
ina court of law against her husband, Ac- 
cording to the Sunnis, her evidence in favour 
of her husband is not admissible, but the 
Shifahs maintain the opposife view. Her 
husband cau demand her seclusion from public. 
Tf she becomes a widow, she must observe 
hidad, or mourning, for the space of four 
months and ten days. In the event of her 
husband’s death, she is entitled to a portion 
of her husband's estate, in addition te her 
claim of dower, the claim of dower taking 
precedence of ali other claims on the estate. 

There are special arrangements made by 
Muslim law for the partition of the hasbaud’s 
time amongst his wives in case he may have 
two or more wives. For it is related that 
Muhammad said, “ The man who has two or 
more wives, and who, in partition of his time, 
inclines particularly to one of them, shall in 
the Day of Judgment incline to one side by 
being paralytic.” And ‘Ayishah relates that 
the Prophet said, “0 God, 1 make an equal 
partition amongst my wives as to what is in 
my power; do not, therefore, bring me to 
aceount for that which is not in my power, 
namely, the affections.” It is therefore ruled 
that the wife of a prior marriage and of a 
recent one, are all alike in the matter of the 
partition of time spent with them. The hus- 
band can, howéver, arrange and determine 
the measure of the partition of his time aa 
to whether it be one day or more ai a time. 
But if a man marry two wives, the one a free 
woman and the othor a bond-maid, he must 
divide hia time into three portions, giving 
two portions to tne free women and one to 
the bond-maid. When the husband is ona 
journey, his wives cau rake no claim to ac- 
company him on the journey, and it is entirely 
at his option to carry along with him whom- 
soever he pleases, buf itis preferable for him 
to cast lots and take with him on the journey 
her upon whom the lot may happen to fall. 
The time of the journey is not to be counted 
against & husband, and he is therefore not 
obliged to make up for the partition lost 
within that time, It is 2lso allowed by the 
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law, of-one wife to give up her right as_re- 
gerds partition of-time to any other of her 
‘hushand’s wives. But if a woman give up 
her right, she is not at liberty to resume it. 
Durru ?!-Mukhtdr, in loca.) 

The position of a wife as regards the law 

of divorce, is treated under the article 
DIVORCE. 
- We are indebted to Moulvi Syed Ameer 
Ali, M.A., LL.B ,a Muhaminadan Barrister- 
at-Law, and Presideney Magistrate of Cal- 
cutta, for tho following able exposition of the 
position of wives under the Muslim law :— 

“Prior to the Islamic legislation, and 
especially among the pagan Arabs, women 
had no locus standi in the eye of the law. 
The pre-Islamic Arab customs as well a3 the 
Rabbinieal Jaw, dealt most harshiy with 
them. (3 Caussin de Perceval. Hust. des. 
drabes, p. 337.) 

“The Koran created a thorough revulu- 
tion in the condition of women. For the first 
time in the history of Orienta legislation, the 
principle of equality between the sexes was 
recognised and practically carried into effect. 
‘The women,’ says the Koran, ‘ ought to be- 
have towards their hushunds in like maoner 
as their husbands should behave towards 
them, according to what is just. (Koran, 
chap. ii., v, 228.) And Mohammed in Inis dis- 
course on Jabl-1-Arafat, emphasised the pre- 
cept by declaring in eloquent terms, ‘ Ye meu, 
ye have rights over your wives, and your 
wives have rights over you.’ (ibn Hisham.) 
In accordance with these precepts the Ma- 
hommedan law. declares equality betweon the 
married parties to be the regulating principle 
of all domestic relationship. Fidelity tc the 
marriage bed is inculcated on both sides: 
and unfaithfulness leads to the same conse- 
quences, whether the delinquent be the hus- 
band or the wife. Chastity is required 
equally from man and woman. . 

«The hnsband is legally bound to maintain 
his wife and her domestic servants, whether 
she and her servants. belong to the Moslem 
faith or not. This obligation of the husband 
comes into operation when the contract itself 
comes into operation, and the wife is subjected 
thereby to.the marital control. It continues 
in force during the conjugal union, and in 
certain cases even after it is dissolved. 

“The maintenance (nafkah) of a wife in- 
clades everything connected with her support 
and comfort, such as food, raiment, lodging, 
&c,, and mvst be provided in accordance with 
the social position occupied. (1 Fut@wa-i- 
Alamgiri, p. 7187; 1 Fatéwa-i-Kdzt Khan: 
Jéma-ush-Shattat ; Fusil-Imadiyak ; Mafaich ; 
1 Hed., Rng. Trans., p. 392.) 

“ The wife is not entitled merely to main- 
tenance in the English sense of the word, but 
has a right to claim a habitation for ber own 
exclusive use, to be provided consistently 
with the husband’s means. 

“Tf the wife, however, is a minor, so that 
the marriage cannot be consummated, accord- 
ing to the Hanafi and the Shiah doctrines, 
there is no legal obligation on. the hasbana’s 
part to maintain her. (1 Fatdwa-i-Alamgiri, 
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p. 773; Kanz-ud-Dakdik; 1 IJed,, Eng. 
Trans., p. 394: Jéma-ush-Shattat. j 

“With the Shafeis it makes no difference, 
in the obligation of the husband to maintain 
his wife, whether the wife be a minor or no’. 
(Kitéb-ul-Anwér: 1 Hed., Pug. Trans., p. 
394.): 

$e ie is a husband, under the Hanafi and 
the Shiah law, entitled to the custody of the 
person of a minor wife whom he is not bound 
to maintain. (In re Khatija Bibi, 5 Bengal 
Law Reports, O. C. J. 557.) 

“Jf the husband be a minor and the wife 
an adult, and the incapacity to complete or 
consummate tne eontract be solely on his 
part, she js entitled to maintenance. (1 Hedl., 
Eng. Trans., p. 395; Fusdl-i-Imddiyah: 1 
Futdwo-i-Kazi Khén, p. 480; Jdma-ush- 
Shuttét.) 

“Tt makes no difference in the husband’s 
liability to maintain the wife whether he be 
in health or sutfering from illness, wether he 
be a prisoner of war or undergoing punish- 
ment, 'justly or unjustly,’ for some crime, 
whether he be absent from home on pleasure 
or business, or gone on a pilgrimage. (1 
Fatéwa-t-Alanyiri, p. 733.) In fact, as long 
as the status of marriage subsists, and as 
long as ihe wije is subject to the marital 
power, so long she is entitled to maintenance 
from him. Nor does she lose her right by 
being afflicted with any disease. (1 Fatawa- 
t-Alamyiri, p. 734; Jéma-ush-Shaitat.) 

“ When the husband has left the place of 
the conjugal domicil withovt ‘making any ar- 
rangement for his wife’s support, the Kazi is 
authorised by law to make an order that her 
maintenance shall be paid out of any fund or 
property which the hushand may have left 
in deposit or in trust, or invested in any trade 
or business. (1 Fatéwa-1-Alamgiri, p. 750.) 

“A wife may contract debts for her sup- 
port during the husband’s absence, and if 
suck debis are legitimate. contracted bond 
fide ior ber support. the creditors have a 
“right of recovery” against the husband. 
(Nail-ul-Mardm.) In the same way, if the 
husband be unable for the time being to 
maintain his wife, ‘it would not form a cause 
for separation, says the Hedayah, «but the 
magistrate may direct the woman to pledge 
her husband’s eredit.and procure necessaries 
for herself, the husband remaining liable for 
the debts. (1 Hed., Eng. Trans., p. 297.) 

“ When the husband is absent and has left 
real property either in the possession of his 
wife or of some cther person on her bebalf, 
the wife is not entitled to sell it for her sup- 
port, though she may raise a temporary loan 
vn it, which the husband wil! be bound to dis- 
charge, provided the mortgage was created 
bond fide for her or her children’s support, 
and did not go bévond the actual necessity of 
the case. Under such circumstances the 
mortgagee is bound .to satisfy himself that 
the monoy advanced is applied legitimately to 
the support of the family of the absent 
husband. (1 Futéwa-i-Alamgiri, p. 737.) 

‘“‘ When the woman abandons the conjugal 
domicil without any valid reason, she is not 
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entitled to maintenance. (1 Fatdwa-t-Alam- 
girt, p. 1388; Fusil-i-Imadiyak; Jaéma-ush- 
Shattat.) : Simple refractoriness, as has been 
popularly supposed, does not lead to a for- 
feiture of her right. If she live in the house 
but do not abey the husband’s wishes, she 
would not lose her right to her proper main- 
tenance. If she leave the honse against his 
will without any valid reason, she would lose 
her right, but woald recover it on her returt 
tao the conjugal domicil. (Fatdwa-t-Alam- 
girt; Jdma-ush-Shattat: Kitéb-min lé-Euhaz- 
zar al-Iakth.) 

“ What is a valid and’ suflicient reason for 
the abandonment of the conjugal domicil is a 
matter for the discretion of the Kazi or judge. 
As @ general principle and one which has 
been adopted and enforced by the Kazis’ 
mahkamas in Algeria, a wife who leaves her 
husband’s house on account of his or his 
relations’ continued ill-treatment of her, dogs 
not come within the category of nashizak 
and .continues entitled to her maintenauce. 

“A woman who is imprisoned for some 
offence, or is undergoing incarceration in the 
civil jail for non-payment of a debt, or who 
Qoes on a voyage or pilgrimage without her 
hasband’s consent, has no right to claim any 

maintenance during herabsence. (1 Fatawu- 
¥-Alamgiri, p. 734.) 

“Among the Shiahs, if she goes on an 
obligatory pilgrimage, even without her. hus- 
band’s consent, she is nevertheless entitled te 
inaintenance. 

“The husband’s liability to support the 
wife continues during the whole period of 
probation, if the separation has been caused 
by any conduct of his, or has taken place in, 
exereise of a right possessed by her. The 
husband would not, however, be liable to sup- 
port the wife during the ¢ddat, if the separa- 
tion is caused by her misconduct. (Fotdwa- 
i-Alamgirt, p. 746; Jéma-ush-Shattat, 1 Pa- 
téwa-t-Kdzi Khan, p. 481. 

“Ii she is pregnant at the time oi separa- 
tion her right remains intact until she is con- 
fined of the child. 

“The Heddya seems to imply that a woman 
is not entitled to maintenance during the 
period of probation she observes on the death 
of her husband. (1 Hed. p. 407.) As the 
Koran, however, distinctly says, ‘Such of you 
as shall die and leave wives ought to bequeath 
to them a year’s maintenance,’ several jurists 
have held that a widow has a right to be 
maintained from the estate of her husband for 
a year, independently of any share she may 
obtain in the property left by him. This 
right would appertain to ber whether’ she be 
a Moslemah-or non-Mosiemah. 

«Tn the case of probation (¢ddut) observed 
by a woman on the death of her husband, the 
Sunnis caleulate the period from the actual 
date of bis decease; the Shiahs from the day 
on which the wife receives the news of the 
death. 

According to the Sunnis, the liability of 
the husband to maintain a pregnant wife from 
whom he has separated ceases at her confine- 
ment, (1 Hed. p. 360.) The Shiahs. on the 
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other hand, hold that the Gability lasts for 
the same period after confinement as if the 
woman was not enceinte. (Jéma-ush-Shattdt.) 

“Tf the husband be insane, the wife is en- 
titled, according to the Shate¥ doctrines and 
the views of the compilers of the Fatawa-t- 
Alamgiri, to maivtenanes for the period of one 
year, which is fixed by the Kazi in order to 
discover whether the insanity is curable or 
not, The Malikis, with whom the author of 
the Hedaya seems to agree, deny to the wife 
the right of asking for a dissolution of the 
marriage tie on the ground of the husband’s 
insanity. Among them the wife, therefore, 
retains the right of maintenance during the 
insanity of her husband, however long con- 
tinued, With the Shiahs the wife is entitled 
to a cancellation of the marriage contract if 
the hushand’s insanity be incuravle. Should 
she exercise this right and dissolve the mar- 
riage, her right to maintenance ceases. 

“The Mahommedan law Jays down dis- 
tinctly (1) that a wife is bound to live witb 
her husband, and to follow him wherever he 
desires to go; (2) and that on her refusing to 
do so without sufficient or valid reason, the 
courts of justice, on a suit for restitution of 
conjugal rights by the husband, would order 
her to live with her husband. 

“The wife cannot refuse to live with her 
husband on pretexts like the following :— 

“(1.). That she wishes to Jive with ber 
parents. 

“(2.) That the domici! chosen by the 
husband is distant from the home of her 
father. 

“(3.) That she dees not wish to remain 
away from the place of her birth. 

“(4.) That the climate of the place where 
the husband has established his domici] is 
likely to be injurious to her health, 

“(5.) That she detests her husband. 

* 6.) That the husband ill-treats her fre- 
quently (unless such ill-treatment is actually 
proved, which would justify the Kazi to grant 
a separation). 

* The obligation of the woman, however, to 
live with her husband is not absolute. The 
law recognises circumstances which justify 
her refusal to live with him. Tor imstance, 
if he has habitually ilt-treated her, if he has 
deserted her for a long time, or if he has 
direoted ler to leave his ‘house or even con- 
nived at her doing so, he cannot require her 
to re-enter the conjugal domicil or ask the 
assistance of a court of justice ta compel her 
to live with him. Tho bad conduct or gross 
neglect of the husand is, under the Mussul- 
man law, a good defence to a suit brought 
by him for restitution of conjugal rights. 

“Tn the absence of any conduct on the hus- 
band’s part justifying an apprehension that, if 
the wife accompanied him to the place chosen 
by him for his residence, she would be at his 
mercy and exposed to his violence, she is 
bound by law to accompany him wherever he 
goes, At the same time the law recognises 
the.validity of express stipulations, entored 
into at the time of marriage,- respecting the 
conjugal dcmicil. [fit he agreed that the 
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husband shalt allow his wife to live always 
with her parents. he cannot afterwarde force 
her to leave her father’s house for his own. 
Such stipulation in order to be practically 
éarried into effect, must be entered in the deed 
of marriage; a mere verbal understanding is 
not sufficient in the eye of the law. 

“If the .wife, however, once consent to 
leave the place of residence agreed upon at 
the time of marriage, she would be presumed 
to have waived the right acquired under ex- 
press stipulation; and to have adopted the 
domicil chosen by the husband, If a special 
place be indicated in the deed of marriage as 
the place where the husband should allow 
the wife to live, and it appear subsequently 
that itis not suited for the abode of a recpect- 
able wornan, or that injury is likely te happen 
to the wife if she remain there, or that the 
wife’s parents were not of good character. the 
husband may compel the wife to remove from 
such place or from the house of such parents. 

“The tusband may also insist upon his 
wife accompanying him from one place to 
another, if the change fs oceasioned by the 
requirements of his duty. 

“Every case in which the question of 
conjugal domicil is involved will depend, says 
De Menerville, upon its own special features, 
the general principle of the Mussulmen law 
on the subject being the same as in otber 
systems of law, viz. that the wife is bound to 
reside with her husband, unless there is any 
valid reason to justify har refusai to do ga. 
The sufficiency or validity of the reasons is 
« matter for the consideration of tha Kszi or 
judge, with special regard to the position fn 
life of the parties and the usages and enstems 
of the particular country in which they reside,” 

Faqir Jani Muhammad As‘ad, the author 
of the Akkdg-i-Jalati, gives the following 
sage advice. which expresses very much the 
ordinary Oriental view of the question :— 


As regards the Selection of a Wife. 


The best of wives would be such ax one as 
is graced with intellect, houcur, chastity, good 
sense, modesty. tenderness of heart, good 
manners, subroission to her, husband, and 
gravity of demeanour, Barren she shonld 
not be, but prolife... . A free womun is 
preferable to a bond woman, Snasmusb as 
tbis supposes the accession of new friends 
and connsotions, and the paeiticatian of 
enemies and the furtherance of temporal 
interests. Low birth is Hkewise objec- 
tionahle on the same accouni. A young 
meidgen is to be preferred, because ahe may 
be expected more readily to attend to her 
hnsband’s guidance and injunctions; and if 
she be further graced with the three qualt- 
ties of family, property, aud beauty, she 
would: be the deme of perfection. 

To these three qualities, however, sundry 
dangers may attach ; and of these we should 
acoordingly beware. For family engenders 
conceit; and whereas women are soted for 
weakness of mind, she will probably be all 
the elower to submit to the husband's con- 
trol, nay, at times she will view hin in the 
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light of a servant, which must needs prove a 
perversion of interest, an faversion of rela- 
tion, and an injury in this world and the 
next. As to property and beauty, they are 
liable to the same inconvenience; while in 
beanty there iz this further and peculiar evil, 
that a beauty is coveted of many; and since 
women possess less of that judgment which 
restrains from crime, if may thus lead to 
mischief without end. 


As regards the Management of a Wife. 


Thore are three things to be maintained 
and three things to be avoided. 

Of the three things to be maintained :— 

1. Dignity. —Phe husband should constantly 
preserve a dignified bearing towards her, that 
sho may forbear to slight his commands and 
prohibitions. This is the primary means of 
government, and i¢ may be effected by the 
display of his merits. and the concealment of 
his defects. 

2. Complaisance.—He is to comply with his 
wife.as far as to assere her of his affection 
and confidence: otherwise, in the idea of 
having lost it, she will proceed to set herself 
in cpposition te his will, And this withal, 
he ig to be particular in veiling and aecluding 
her from all persons not of the harim, in con- 
versing with her in conciliatory terms, and 
consuiting her at the outset of matters in” 
such 2 manner as te ensure her consent. 
(Observe the seclusion and veiling ts here put es 
a compliment rather than a resiraint.} 

8. Towards her friends and conneetions he 
is to follow the course of deference, politeness, 
cordiality, and fair dealing, and never, except 
on proot of her depravity, to take any wife 
besides her, however superior in family, pro- 
porty and person. For that jealousy and 
acrimony which, as well as weakness of judg- 
mert, ia implanted in the nature of women, 
inzites them te misconduct and vice. Except- 
ing, indeed, in the case of kings, who marry 
to multiply offspring, and to whom the wife 
has no alternative hot obedience, plurality of 
wives is not defenzible. Even in the case of 
kings, ti would be better to be cautious; for 
husband and wife are like heart and body, 
and like as ope heart cannot supply life to 
two bedies, one man cannot properly previde 
for two wives or divide his affection equally 
between them. ; 

The wife should be empewered to dispose 
of previsions as occasion may require, and to 
presoribe te the domestica the atities they are 
to perform. In order that idleness may not - 
lead her into wrong, her mind should be kept 
constantly engaged in the transaction of 
domestic affaire and the superintendence of 
family interests. } 

Asto the three things to he avoided in a 
husband towards his wife :— f P 

1. Excess of affection, for this gives ber the. 
predominance and. leads to a state of pervers 
sion. When the power is ovarpowered and 
the commander commanded, all regularity 
must infallibly be destroyed. If troubled. 
with rednodanco of afoction, let him at least 
conceal i¢ from her. 
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2. Let him not consult her on matters of 
paramount importance}; let hiza not make her 
acquainted with his secrets, nor let her know 
the amount of his property, or the stores he 
possesses, beyond those in present consump- 
tion, or her weakness of judyment will infal- 
libly ses things wrong. 

3, Let him aliow her. no musical instro- 
ments, no visiting oub ut doors, n0 listening 
to men’s stories, ner intercourse with women 
noted for such practices; especially where 
any previous suspicion has been raised. 

The particulars which wives should abide 
by are five :— 

1. To adhere to chastity. 

2. Te wear contented demeanon:. 

3. To consider their husband’s dignity and 
iveai them with respect. 

4. To submit to their husband’s directions. 

5. To bumour their husbands in their 
moments of merriment acd not to disturb 
them by captions remarks. 

**The Refuge of Revelation (shone) 
ueclared that if the worship of one created 
thmg conld be permitted to another, he would 
have onjoined the worship of nusbands. Philo- 
sophers have said,‘ A good wife is ag amother 
for affection and tenderness; as a slave-girl 
for content and attention; as a friend for con- 
cord and sincerity. Whilst, on the other 
hand, a bad wife isas a rebel for unraliness 
and contumacy ; 2s a foe for contemptuons- 
ness and reprosch ; and as a thief for treache- 
rovs designs apon her husband’s purse.” 

The Arab philosophers also say there are 
five sorta of wives to be avoided: the 
yearners, the favourers, the deplorers, the 
backbiters, and the. toadstools, The yearner 
is a widow who has had a child by a foriner 
husband, and who will induige her child out 
of the property of her present one. The 
favourer is a woman of preperty who makes 
a favour of bestowing it upon her husband. 
Tho deplorer is one who is the widow of a 
former husband whom she will ever aver to 
be betier than her present one. The back- 
biter is one invested with the robe of conti- 
nence, and whe will ever and anon in hie 
absence brand his blind side by speaking of 
his faults, The toadstool is an unprineipled 
beauty, who is like vegetation springing up 
to corruption. (See Akhlag-t-Jaialt, Thomp- 
son’s ed., p. 263.) 

Mr. Lane, in his Modem Egyptians, ve- 
marks :~— 

“ Polygamy, which is also attended with 
very injurioue effects npon the morals.of the 
husband and the wives, and only to be de- 
fended because it seryes to prevent a greater 
immorality than it occasions, is more rare 
among the higher and middle classes then it 
ie among the lower ordors,; and it is not very 
oommon among the latter. A poor nian may 
indalge himself with two or more wives, each 
of whom may be able, “fe some art or ocen- 

tion, nearly to provide her own subsistence ; 

ut most persons of the middle and higher 
orders are deterred from doing so by the con 
sideration of the expense and discomfort 
which they. would incur. A man baving a 
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wife who has the misfortune to be barren, 
and being too much attached to herio divores 
her, is sometimes induced to take a socond 
wifo, merely in the hope of obtaining off- 
spring; and from the same motive, he may 
lake # third, and a fourth; but fiekle passion 
is the most evident and eommon motive both 
to polygamy and repeated divorces. They 
are comparatively very few who gratify this 
passion by the former practice. I bellave 
that not more than one husband among 
twenty has two wives. 

‘** When there are two or more wives belong- 
ing to one man, the first (that is, the one firat 
married) generally enjoys the highest rank , 
and is called ‘the great lady.’ Heneeit often 
happeus that, when a man who has already 
one wife wishes to marry another girl or 
woman, the father of the latter, or the female 
herself who is sought in marriage, will not 
consent to the anion unless the first wife be 
previcusly divorced. The women, of course, 
do not approve of a man’s marrying more 
than one wife, Most men of wealth, or of 
moderate circumstances, and even many men 
of the lower orders, if they have two or more 
wives, have, for sach, a separate house.” 

Mrs. Mesr Hassan Ali, an Englishwoman 
who spent twelve years in 2 Muhammadan 
zananali ab Lucknow, and who in 1832 pub- 
lished her Observations on the Musalmans of 
India, says i— 

“ Although be {the Muclim) may be the 
husband of many wives in the course of time, 
and some of them prove greater favonrites, 
yet the first wife takes precedenee in all 
matters were dignity is to be preserved. 
And when several wives meet (each have 
separate habitations if possible), all the rest 
pay to the first wife that deference which 
superiority exacts from inferiors; not only 
do tae secondary wives pay this respect to 
the first,.but the whole circle of relations 
and friends make the same distinction, as a 
matter of course; for the first wife takes 
precedenea in overy way. 

* * % * 

“The latitude allowed by the law pre- 
serves the many-wived Musalman from the 
world’s censure ; and his conscience rests un 
acensed when he adds to his numbers, if he 
cannot reproach himself with having neglected 
or unkindly treated any of the number bound 
to him, or their children. But the privilege 
is not always indulged in by the Musalmans} 
much depends upon circumstances, and more 
on the man’s disposition, If it be the happy lot 
of a kind-hearted, good man to be married to a 
woman of ssuimilating mind, possessing the 
needful requirements to render home agree- 
able, and 4 progpect of an increasing family, 
then the husband has no motive to draw him 
into further engagements, and he is satisfied 
with one wife. Many such men! bave known 
in Hindesten, particularly among the Say- 
yuds and religious characters, wao deem a 
pluraiity of wives a plague to the possessors 
in proportion toe their numbers.” 

There is a curious work published in Per- 
sian. entitled Aitdbi Kulsim Naneh, in which 
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are given the maxims regarding wives as they 
are supposed to exist in Fersia. It pretends te 
be a grave work, compiled under the direction 
of seven matron law-givers, but is really a 
specimen of Persian humour, a jeu d’esprit, 
founded upon female customs and supersti- 
tions. The work is of little worth as regards 
its lezal value, but shows the popular views 
of Persian women regarding their own and 
the opposite sex. The chapter relating to 
“The Conduct of the Wife to ber Husband, 
Mother-in-Law, and other Relations,” is a 
fair specimen of its character. 

“That man is to be praised who confines 
himself to one wife; for if he takes two it is 
wrong, and he will certainly repent of his 
folly, Thus say the seven wise women— 


Be that man’s life immersed in gloom 
Who weds more wives than one, 

With one his cheeks retain their bloom, 
His voice 2 cheerful tone; 

These speak his honest heart at rest, 

And he and she are always blest ; 

But when with two he seeks for joy, 

Together they his soul annoy ; 

With twe no sun-beam of delight 

Can make his day of misery bright. 


“That man, too, mus{ possess an excellent 
disposition, who never fails to comply with 
his wife’s wishes, since the hearts of women 


are gentle and tender, and harshness to them — 


would be cruel. If he be angry with her, 
89 great is her sensibility, that she loses her 
health and becomes weak and delicate. A 
wife, indeed, is the mirror of her husband, 
and reflects his character; her joyous and 
agreeable looks being the best proofs of his 
temper and goodness of heart. She never 
of herself departs from the right patb, and 
the colour of her cheeks is like the full-blown 
rose; but if her husband is continually angry 
with her, ber colour fades, and her com- 
plexion becomes yellow as saffron. He 
should give her money without limit: God 
forbid that she should die of sorrow-and dis- 
appointment ! in which case her blood would 
be upon the head of her husband. 
“The learned conclave are unanimous in 
declaring that many instances have occurred 
of women dying from the barbarous cruelty 
of their husbands in this respect ; and if the 
husband be even a day-labourer, and he does 
not .give his wages to his wife, she will 
claim them on the Day of Judgment. It is 
incumbent on the husband to bestow on the 
wife a daily allowance in cash, and he must 
also allow her every expense of feasting, and 


of excursions, and the bath, and every other- 


kind of recreation. If he has not generosity 
and pride enough to do this, he will assuredly 
be punished for all his sins and omissions on 
the Day of Resurrection. And whenever he 
goes to the market, he must buy fruit and 
ether jittle things, and put them in his hand- 
kerchief, and take them to his wife, to shew 
his affection for her, and to please her 
heart. And if she wishes to undertake a little 
journey, to go to the house of her friends for 
@ menth, to attend the baths, or enjoy any 
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other pastime, it is not fit for the husband 
to deny those wishes, and distress her mind 
by refusal. And when she resolves upon 
giving an entertainment, it is wajib that he 
should anticipate what she wants, and bring 
to her all kinds of presents, and food, and 
wine, required on the festive occasion. And 
in entertaining her guests, and mixing among 
them, and doing ali that hospitakity and cor- 
dial friendship demand, she is not to be inter- 
rupted or interfered with by her husband 
gaying, ‘What have you done? where have 
you been?’ And if her female guests choose 
to remain all night, they must be allowed to 
sleep in the woman’s room, while the hus- 
band sleeps apart and alone. The learned 
conclave unanimously declare that the woman 
who possesses such a husband—a man so 
accommodating and obedient, is truly fortu- 
nate; but if he happens to be af an opposite 
character, morose, disobliging, and irritable, 
then indeed must she he the most wretched 
of womankind. In that case she must oi 
necessity sue for a divorce, or make him 
faithfully promise future obedience and readi- 
ness to devote himself wholly to her will and 
pleasure. If a divorce is denied, she must 
then pray. devoutly to be unburthened of her 


-husband, and that she may soon become a 


widow. By artifice and maneuyring the 
spouse may thus be at length induced to 
say: ‘Do, love, whatever you please, for I 
am your dutiful slave.’ Bibi Jan Afroz says, 
‘A woman is like a nosegay, always retain- 
ing its moisture so as never to wither.’ {t is 
not, therefore, proper that such a lovely 
object should be refused the comfort and 
felicity of taking pleasant walks in gardens 
with her friends, and manifesting her hospi- 
tality to her guests; nor is it reasonable that 
she should be prevented from playing on the 
dyra, and frequently visiting her acquain- 
tance. 

‘‘ Should her husband, however, maliciously 
and vexatiously refuse these rights, she can- 
not remain longer in his house. An old or 
ugly woman does not lie under the same 
obligation; she may submit to any privation 
without infringing the rules of decorum. 
The conelave also declare that the husband’s 
mother, and other relations, are invariably 
inimical.to the wife: it is therefore wajib 
that she should maintain her authority when 
thwarted in her. views, by at least once a 
day using her fists, her teeth, and kicking, 
and pulling their hair, till tears come into 
their eyes, and fear prevents further inter- 
ference with her plans. Kulstim Naneh says 
that. she must continue this indomitable 
spirit of independence until she has fully 
established her power, and on all occasions 
she must ring in her husband’s ears the 
threat of a divorcee. If he still resists, she 
must redouble all the vexations which she 
knows from experience irritate his mind, and 
day and night add to the bitterness and 
misery of his condition, She must never, 
whether by day or by night, for a moment 
relax. For instance, if he condescends to 
hand her the loaf, she must throw it from 
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her, or at him. with indignation and con- 
tempt. She must make his shoe too tight 
for him, and _ his pillow a pillow of stone: so 
that at last he becomes weary of life, and is 
glad to acknowledge her authority. On the 
other hand, should these resources fail, the 
wife may privately convey from her hus- 
band’s house everything valuable that she 
can lay her hands upon, and then go to the 
Kazf, and complain that her husband has 
beaten her with his shoe, and pretend to 
shew the bruises on her skin. She must 
state such facts in favour of her case as she 
knows cannot be refuted by evidence, and 
pursue every possible plan to escape from 
the thraldom she endures. For that purpose, 
every effort of every description is perfectly 
justifiable, and according to law. 

“ And the seven learned expounders of the 
customs regarding the conduct and domeanour 
of women in Persia declare, that among ithe 
forbidden things is that of allowing their fea- 
tures to be seen by men not wearing turbans, 
unless indeed they are handsome, and have 
soft and captivating manners; in that case 
their veils may be drawn aside without the 
apprehension of incurring blame, or in any 
degree exceeding the discretionary power 
with which they are traditionally invested. 
But they must scrupulously and religiously 
abstain from all such liberties with Mullahs 
and Jews; since, respecting them, the pro- 
hibition is imperative. It is not necessary, 
however, to be very particular in the pre- 
sence of common people; there is nothing 
criminal in being seen by singers, musicians, 
hammdm-servants, and such persons as go 
about the streets to sell their wares and 
trinkets.” (Atkinson's Customs and Manners 
of the Women of Persia, p. 54.) 
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L.—Tie Condition of Women hefore the teme of 
e Muhammad. 


Although the condition of women under 
Muslim law is most unsatisfactory, it must 
be admitted that Muhammad effected a vast 
and marked improvement in the condition of 
the female population of Arabia. : 

Amongst the Arabs who inhabited the 
peninsula of Arabia the condition of women 
was extremely degraded, for amongst the 

agan Arabs ® woman was & mere chattel, 
She formed the integral part of the estate of 
her husband or father,.and the widows of a 
man descended to his son or sons by right of 
inheritance, as any other portion of patri- 
mony. Hence the frequent unions between 
step-sons and mothers-in-law, which were 
subsequently forbidden by Islam, were branded 
under the name of Nikalu ‘(-Maqt, or “ odious 
marriages.” p : 

The pre-Islamic Arabs also carried their 
ayersion to women 60 far as to destroy, by 
burying allve, many of their female children. 
This fearful evstom .was cormmon amongst 
the tribes of Quraish and Kurdah. or 
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aithough they used to call the angels 
“ daughters of God,” they objected (as do the 
Badawi to this day) to fomale offspring, and 
used to bury their infant daughiers alive. 
This horrible custom is referred to in the 
Qur’an, where it is said, Sirah vi. 138: 
“Thus have their associates made seemly to 
many of the idolaters the killing of their 
children to destroy them.” And, again, Sirah 
xvi. 60,61: “ When any one of them has tidings 
of a female child, his face is overclouded and 
black, and he has to keep back his wrath. 
He skulks away from the public for the evil 
tidings he has heard;—is he to keep it in 
disgrace, or to bury it in the dust? ” 

It is said the only time on which Ugman 
shed a tear, was in the days of igno- 
rance, when his little daughter, whom he was 
burying alive, wiped the dust of the grave- 
earth from his beard. 

The ancient Arabic proverbs illustrate 
the ideas of pre-Islamic Arabia as to the 
position of women, e.g. :-— 

‘¢A man can bear anything but the men- 
tion of his wives.” 

“ Women are the whips of Satan.” 

“Trust neither a king, a horse, nor a 
woman.” 

“Our mother forbids us to err and runs 
into error.” 

“ What has a woman to do with the coun- 
cils of a nation? ” 

“Obedience to a woman will have to be 
repented of.” 


I1.—The Teaching of the Qur'an. 


It has often been asserted by European 
writers that the Qur’an teaches that women 
have no souls. Such, however, is not the 
case. What that book does teach on the 
subject of women will be gathered om the 
following selections :— 

Sirah xxxiii, 35 :— 

‘s Verily the resigned men and the resigned 

women, 

The believing men and the believing 
women, 

The devout men and the devout women, 

The truthful men and the truthful 
women, 

The patient men and the patient women, 

The humble men and the humble womer, 

The charitable men and the charitable 
women, 

The fasting men and the fasting women, 

The chaste men and the ebaste women, 

And the men and women who oft re- 
member God, 

For them hath God prepared forgiveness 
and a mighty recompense.” 


Strah xxiv. 31:— 

“ Speak to the believing women that they 
refrain their eyes, and observe continence; 
and ‘that they display not their ornaments, 
except those which are external; and that 
they throw their veils over their bosoms, and 
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digplay net their ornaments, except to their 
husbands or their fathers, or their husbands’ 
fathers, or their sons, or their husbands’ 
sons, or their brothers, or their brothers’ 
sona, or their sisters’ sons, or their women, or 
their slaves, or male domestics who have no 
natural force, or to children who note not 
women’s nakedness. And let them not strike 
their feet together, so as to discover their 
hidden ornaments. (Soe Isaiah iii. 16.) And 
be ye all turned to God, O ye Believers! that 
it may be well with you” 

Sirah Ix. 10-12 :— 

“Q Believers! when believing women 
come oyer to yon as refugees (Muhajirs), 
then make trial of them. God best knoweth 
thoir faith ; but if ye have also ascertained 
their faith, let them not go back to the in- 
fidela; they are not lawful for them, nor are 
the unbelievers lawful for these women, But 
give them back what they have spent for 
their dowers. No crime shall it be in you to 
marry them, provided ye give them their 
dowers. Do not retain any right in the in- 
fidel women, but demand back what you 
have spent for their dowers, and let the unbe- 
hevers demand back what they havo spent 
for their wives. This is the ordinance of God 
which He ordainsth among you: and God is 
Enowing, Wise. 

“And if any of your wives escape from 
you to the Infidels from whom ye afterwards 
take any spoil, then give to those whose 
wives shall have fled atvay, the like of what 
they shall have spent for their dowers; and 
fear God in whom ye believe. 

“© Prophet! when believing women come 
to thee, and pledge themselves that they will 
not associate aught with God, aud that they 
will not steal or, commit adultery, nor kill 
their children, nor bring scandalous charges, 
nor disobey thee in what is right, then plight 
thoa thy faith to them, and ask pardon for 
them of God: for God is Indulgent. Mer- 
citul{” 

Siirah iv. 1:— 

“@Q Men! fear your Lord, who hath created 
you of one man (najs, soul), and of him 
sreated his wife, and from these twain hath 
spread abroad so many men and women. 
And fear ye God, in whose name ye ask 
mutual favours—and reverence the wombs 
that bare you. Verily is God watching 
you! 
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@ * ” “ * 


“And entrust not to the incapable the 
substance which God hath placed with yon 
asa means of eupport; but malntain them 
therewith, and clothe them, and speak to 
them with kindly speech.” 

‘+ Men ave supermr to women on account of 
the guaiities with which God had gifted the 
one above the other and on account of the 
ontlay they make from their substance for 
them, Virtuons women are obedient, barcful 
during the hnsband’s absence, oecause God 
hath of thern besn careful. But chide those 
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for whose refractoriness ye have cause to 
fear; remove them inte sleeping-chambers 
apart, and scourge them, but if they are 
obedient to you, then seek not occasion 
against them; verily God is High, Great! 


® * * * * 


“ And if a wife fear ill-usage or aversion on 
the part of her husband, then shall it be no 
fault ia them if they can agree with mutual 
agreement, for agreement is best. Men's 
souls are prone to avarice, but if ye aot 
kindly and piously, then, verily, your actiona 
are not unnoticed by God | 
“ And ye may not have it at all in your 
power to treat your wives with equal justice 
even though you fain would do so; but yield 
not wholly to disinclination, so that ye leave 
one of them as it were in suspense; if ye 
come to an understanding and act in the fear 
of God, then verily, God is Forgiving, Mer- 
ciful | 
“ But if they separate, God can compensate 
both out of His abundance; for God ia Vast, 
Wise!” 
Sarah zxiy. 4-9 :— 
“They who. defame virtuous women, and 
bring not four witnesses, scourge them with 
foursesre stripes, and receive ye not their tes- 
timony for ever, for these are perverse per- 
sO78—— 
“Save those whe afterwards repent and 
live virtuously; for truly God is Lenient, 
Merciful! : 
‘* And they who shall accuse their wives, 
and have no witnesses but themselves, the 
testimony of each of them shall be a testi 
mony by God four times repeated, that he is 
indeed of them that speak the truth. 
“And the-fifth time that the malison of 
is be upon him, if he be of them that 
e, 
“ But it shall, avert the chastisement from 
her if she testify a testimony four times 
repeated, by God, that he is of them a 
ey 
“And a fifth time fe call down the wrath 
of a on her, if he have spoken the 
trath.” 


ILf.—The Teaching of Muhammad, as given 
in hel Traditions, £ 


he be gathered from the following quota- 
Siona :— 

* PE have not left any calamity more detri- 
mental to mankind than women.” 
“ A bad omenis found ima woman, a house, 
or a horse. 

The best women are those that ride son 
camels, and the virtuons women of the 
Quraish are these who are affectionate to 
yoang children and who are most careful 
of their husband’s property.” _ ; 

“The world and ail things in it are valu- 
able: but more valuable than all is a.virtuons 
woman.” 
“Look to. your actions and abstain from 
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the world and from women, for verily the first 
sin which the children of Israel committed 
was on account of women.” 

“God will reward the Muslim who, having 
beheld the beauties of 2 woman, shuts his 
eyes. : 

“Do not visit the houses of mén when 
they are absent from their homes, for the 
devil ciroulates within you like the blood in 
your veins. It was said, ‘O Prophet, in 
your veins also?’ He replied, ‘My veins 
aiso. But God has given me power over the 
devil and 1 am free from wickedness.’” 

“Two women must not sit together, be- 
cause the one may describe the other to het 
husband, so that you might aay the husband 
had seen her himself.” 

©Do not follow up one look ata woman 
with another, for verily the first lock is ex- 
ousable, but the next is unlawful.” 


TI1.— Muhomnadan law secures the following 
Rights to Women, 


An adylt woman niay contract herseif in 
marriage without her guardian’s consent. and 
an adult virgin cannot be married against 
her will. 
at liberty tc marry a secend husband. She 
must be. treated with respect. and it is not 
lawiui for a judge to see more than her face 
and the palms of her hards. Ske should go 
abroad veiled. She is not required to engage 
im war, although she may be taken by her 
husband on 2 military expedition, but she can 
have no share in the plunder. She is not to 
be slain in was, 

The fine fer a woman is half thet of a mon, 
and in evidence the testimony ot twa women 
is but equal to that of one man, except in 
the case of 2 birth, when the evidence of one 
woman is to be accepted. Her ovidenee is 
not accepted in the case of retaliation. 
farsas.] In the event of a person being 
found slain in the bouse or village betonging 
to a woman, the oath (in the matter of evi- 
dence) is administered to her fifty times re- 
peatedly before the fine is imposed. If ehe 
apostatize from the faith of Isiam, she is not 
to be put to death, but to be imprisened until 
she return te the faith. for aithough Imam 
ash-Shafiil. maintains that she ‘!s to be put 
to dearh, Imam Aba Hanifab nalde thai 
the Prophet has forbidden the slaving of 
women, without making any distinction be- 
tween those who are apostates or those who 
are original infidels. But, according to an 
express injunction, they are to be stoned to 
dsath for adultery, and beaten far tornication. 
Women who have no means cf subsistence 
are to be supperted by the state. 

(The law of divorce is treated under the 
article DIVORCE.) 

Tt is a curious arrangement of Muslim law, 
that (according to the Hiddyoh, Grady's ed., 
p. 340) 2 woman may execute the office of a 
Qazi or judge; excent in the cases hadd and. 
gigas, in conformity with the role that her 


When divoreed or a widow, she is. 


: 
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evidence is accepted in every legal.case except 
in that of hadd and gisds, or “ retaliation.” 
There is, in fact, no distinct prohibition 
against 4 woman assuming the government of 
a state. The rulers of the Maohammadan State 
of Bhopal in Central India have been women 
for several generations. 
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1V.—The Position of Women in Muhammadan 
Countries - 


has been the subject of severe criticism as 
well as of some controversy. Mr. Stanley 
Lane-Poole says :— 

“ The fatal biot in Islam is the degradation 
of women. . .. Yet it would be hard to lay 
the blame altogether on Mohammad, The 
real roots of the degradation of women lie 
much deeper. When islam was instituted, 
polygamy was almost necessitated by the 
auivber of women and their need of support; 
and the facility of divorce was quite neces- 
sitated by the separation of the sexes, and the 
consequoves that a man conld not know or 
even see the woman he was about to marry 
befere the marriage ceremony was accom- 
lished. It is not Mohammad whom we must 
blame for these great evils, polypamy and 
divoree; it is the state of society which de- 
manded the separation of the sexes, and in 
which it was not safe to allow men and 
women freely to associate ; in ofher words, it 
was the sensual constitution of the Arab that 
lay at the root of the rnatter. Mohamu ad 
might have doue better. He might boldly 
have Swept away the traditions of Arab 
gouicty, anveiled the women. intermingled the 
sexes, and punished by the most eevere mea- 
sures any licensa which such assocejation 
might at first encourage. With his bound- 
less influence, it ts possible that he might 
have done this, and, the new system. once 
fairly settled, and the people acoustomed to 
it, the good effects of the change would have 
begun te show themselves. But such an idea 
could never have occurred to him. We must 
always remember that we are dealing with a 
social system of the seventh century, not of 
the nineteenth. Mohammad’s ideas abont 
women were like those of the rest of his con- 
temporaries. He looked npoa them as cherm- 
ing siares to the believer, ornamental articles 
of furniture dificult to keep in order, pretty 
playthings; but that a woman should be tixe 
counsellor and companion of a man does not 
seem to have ocourred to him. It is to be 
wondered that the feeling of respect he always 
antertained for his first wife. Khadeejeh, 
(whieh, however. is partly accounted for by 
the fact that she was old enough to have 
been his mother,) found no counterpart in his 
general opinion of wontankind: ‘ Woman was 
made from a crooked rib, and if you try to 
bend it straight, it will break ; therefore trest. 
your wives kindly.” Mohammad was not the 
man to make a social reform affecting women, 
nor was Arabia the eountry in which such a 
change should be made, nor Arab ladies per- 
haps the best subjects for the experiment. 
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Still he did something towards bettering the 
condition of women: he limited the number 
of wives to four; laid his hand with the ut- 
most severity on the incestuous marriages 
that were then rife in Arabia; compelled hus- 
bands to support their divorced wives during 
their. four months of probation; made irte- 
vocable divorce less common by adding the 
rough, but deterring, condition that 2 woman 
triply divorced could not return to her hus- 
band without.first being married to some one 
else—a condition exceedingly disagreeable to 
the first husband ; and required four wit- 
nesses to prove a charge of adultery against 
a wife—a merciful provision, difficult to be. 
falfiled. The evil permitted by Mohammad 
in leaving the number of wiyes four instead 
of: insisting on monogamy “was not great. 
Without considering the-sacrifice of family 
peace which the possession of a large harem 
entails, the expense cf keeping several wives, 
‘each of whom must have a separate suite of 
apartments or a separate house, is so great, 
that not more than one in twenty can afford. 
it. Itis not so much in the matter of wives 
as in that of concubines that Mohammad 
made an irretrievable mistake. The condi- 
tion of the female slave in the Kast is indeed 
deplorable. She is at: the entire mercy of her 
master, who can do what he pleases with her 
and her-companions ; for the Muslim is not re- 
stricted in the number of his coneubines, as 
le is in that of his wives. The female white 
slaye is kept solely for the master’s sensual 
gratification, and is sold when he is tired of 
her, and so she passes from master to master, 
a very wreck of womanhood. Her condition 
is a little improved if she bear a son to her 
tyrant; but even then he is at liberty to re- 


fuse to acknowledge the child as his own, | 


though if must be owned he seldom does this. 
Kind as the Prophet was. himself towards 
bondswomen, one cannot forget the unutter- 
able brutalities whieh he suffered his fol- 
lowers to inflict upon conquered nations in 
the taking of slaves. The Muslim soldier was 
allowed to do as he pleased with any ‘ in- 
fidel’ woman he might meet with on his vic- 
torioug march. When one thinks of the 
thousands of women, mothers and daughters, 
who must have suffered untold shame and 
dishonour by this license, he cannot find 


words to express his horror, And this cruel : 
indulgence has left its mark on the Muslim. 


charatter, nay, on the whole charaeter of 
Eastern life.” (Selections from the Kur-dn, 
2nd ed., Preface.) 

The strict legislation regarding women as 
expressed in Muhammadan law, does not 
affect their position amongst wild and uncivi- 
lized tribes. Amongst them she is as free as 
the wild goats on the mountain tops. .Amongst 
the Afreedees in the Afghan hills, for ex- 
ample, women roam without protection from 
hill to hill, and are engaged in tending cattle 
and other agricultural pursuits. If ill-treated 
by their husbands, they either demand divorce 
or run away to some neighbouring tribe, Not 
a few of the tribal fends arise from such cir- 
cumstances, 
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Amongst the Bedouins (Sadawis), Mr. Pal- 
gravo tells us, their armies are led by 4 
maiden of good family, who, mounted amid 
the fore ranks on a camel, shames the timid 
and excites the brave by satirical or enco- 
mniastic recitations. (Arabia, vol. ii. p. 71.) 

The influence which Afghan women have 
exercised upon Central Asian politics has 
been very groat, and, ag we have already 
remarked, the Mubammadan State of Bhopal 
in Central India bas for several generations 
past been governed by female sovereigns. 
[CONCUBINES, DIVORCE, MARRIAGE. WIVES. | 


WORD OF GOD. _[rnsprration, 


' OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS, PROPHETS, QUR’AN. | 


WOUNDS. Arabic shijaj (ele), 
pl. of shajjak. The Muhammadan law only 
treats of wounds on the face and head, all 
other wounds being compensated for by arbi- 
trary atonement. : 

According to the Arddyah, shijaj are of 
ten kinds :-— 

Harisah, a scratch, such as does not draw 
blood. 

Dami‘ah, a scratch which draws blood 
without cansing it to flow. 

Damiyah, a seratch which causes the blood 
to flow. 

Bazi‘ah, a cut through the skin. 

Mutalahimah, a cut into the fiesh. 

Simhaa, a wound reaching ta the pericra- 
niam. 

Misithah, a wound which lays bare the 
bone. 

Hashimoah, a fracture of the skull. 

Munaggtlah, a fracture which requires part 
of the skull to be removed. 

Ammah, a wound extending to the mem- 
brane which encloses the brain. ; 


According to the injunctions of the Pro- 
phet, a twentieth of the complete fine for 
murder is due for musithah; a tenth for 
hashimah; three-twentieths for munaggilah ; 
and a third for ammah. All other fines are 
left to the discretion of the judge. 


WRITING. Arabic ‘Ilmu ’l-Khatt 
(ss) wle), Sir William Muir, in the 
Introduction of his Life of Mahomet, writes 
on this subject as follows :--— 


_ “De Sacy and Caussin de Perceval concur 
in fixing the date of theintroduction of Arabic 
writing into Mecca at a.p. 560 (Meém..de 
PAead., vol. 1. p. 306; C. de Pore., vol. i. p. 
294.) Tho chief authority is contained in a 
tradition given by Ibn Khallican, that the 
Arabie system was invented by Moramir at 
‘Anbar, whenee it spread to Hira. It was. 
thenee, shortly after its invention, intro- 
duced into Mecea by Harb, father of Aba 
Sofidu, the great opponent of Mahomet, (Lbn 


. Khallicén, by Slane, vol. ii. p. 284.) Other 


traditions give a later date; but M. ©. de 
Perceval reconciles the discrepancy by. re- 
ferring them rather to the subsequent arrival | 
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of some zealous and successful teacher than © 


to the first introduction of the art (vol. i. 
p. 295), 
2bove traditions are erroneous, or that some 
sort of writing other than Arabie must have 
been known long before the date specified, 
Zé. A.D. 660. Abd al Muttalib is deseribed 
as writing from Mecca to his maternal rela- 
tives at Medina for help, in his younger 
days, z.e. about a.p. 520, And still farther 
back, in the middie of the fifth century, 
Cussei (Qusaiy) addressed a written demand 
of a similar tenor to his brother in Arabia 
Petras, (Katib al Wackidi, 113; Tabarit, 
18, 28.) 

“ The Himyar or Musnad writing is said. by 
Tbn Khallican to have been confined to 
Yemen; but the verses quoted by G. de 
Perceval (vol. i, p. 295) would seem to imply 
that it had at one period been known and 
used by the Meccanus, and was in fact sup- 
planted by the Arabic. The Syriac and 
Hebrew were also knownand probably exten- 
sively used in Meding, and the northern parts 
of Arabia from a remote period. 

“Tn fine, whatever the. system employed 
may have been, it is evident that writing of 
some sort was known and practised at Mecca 
long before a.p. 560. At all events, the fre- 
quent notices of written papers leave no 
room to doubt that Arabic writing was well 
known, and not uncommonly practised, there 
in Mahomet’s eariy days. If cannot think, 
with Weil, that any great ‘want of writing 
materials’ could have been felt, even ‘by 
the poorer Moslems in the early days of 
Islam.’ (Mohammed, p. 850.) Reeds and 
palm-leaves wonld'never be wanting.” (Muir’s 
Mahomet, Intro., p. viii.) ; 

The intimate connection of the Arabic 
alph2bet, “as it is now in use, with the 
Hebrew, or rather Pheenician alphabet, is 
shown not only by the form of the letters 
themselves, but by their more ancient nume- 
rical arrangement, known by the name of 
Abjad, and described under that head on 
page 8 of the present work. This atrrange- 
ment? it will be remembered, is vontained in 
the six meaningless words :— 


CRA Cae Orme re ee Oe o- O£ 
SESS SSSE SPOVSOs™ Swe 


The first six of these words correspond to 
the Hebrew aiphahet, the last two consist of 
the letters pecniiar to Arabic, and it will be 
geen that the words abjad, hkawwaz,. and 
hutti (as we transcribe them according to our 
system of transliteration), express the nine 
tinits, together with ten, kalaman and sa‘fas, 
the tens from twenty to ninety, and garashat, 
gakhaz, and zazigh, the hundreds together 
with one thousand, 


I would observe that either the 
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The present arrangement of the Arabic 
alphabet, sn the form which the letters take 
as finals, is the following :-— 


FINacs. 
onder. |Reavend| Sepe- | Joined] TERE, 
1 1 ‘ t | ai, u) 
2 | ( oe b 
3 2 } rex) (OS t 
4 } ~ UB Hn s 
5 é he 
ele 
7 3 é& | kh 
8 4 | rs) a d 
9 } 5 epee like 
10 5 f 3 } r 
il | 5 ) 7 
12 i 6 ue (6-2 & 
13 } Bed re sh 
At i 7 { Ue ie es 
15 A Sees 
16 \ 8 | Lb b f 
7 |} ine | Tena be 
18 9 | € Cath 
19 Cah aaltaks 
"20 | 10 | caer Sora ar 
at]: 3 S$ q 
22 11 J wa ik 
23 12 “shar Sigh be 
24 13 é rod ta 
25 14 (6) (63 n 
26 15 tS) 4 h 
27 16 3 3 w 
28 17 S$ cs ae 


On exaniiuing these characters, as repre- 
sented in the above synopsis, it will at once 
be: seen that, with the exception of the first 
and the seven Jast ones, each character stands 
for two or three sounds, their only distinction 
cousiating in from one to. three dots, which 
are added at the iop or bottom of the letter, 
and that thereby the number of characters is 
reduced from twenty-eight to seventeen. It 
will, moreover; be noticed that geveral of 
these characters have an appendix or tail, 
which is well adapted to mark the end ofa 
word, bat which would prevent the letter 
from. being goedily joined to a following one, 
and therefore is dispensed with if the letter 
be initial or connected with others. Sup- 
pressing those dots and eutting off these 
tails, and arranging the characters iu their 
reduced order, and in that form which fits 


86 


682 


them to appear as initials or medials, we 
obtain the following simplified scaedule :— 
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INITIALS AND MEDIALS 


| 
ad : Ini- | Me- 
eon. | Final tial. | aial. Value 

1 | fame ‘ \ a (i, u) 
2 teed ees > a b, ty 8 
3 c a a & is h, kh 
4 o ov i 3 a d,z 

JO | fal AN A Yee! os ala 

6 uw ous rn man 8, sh 

7 Pw 2 a 8, 2 

Peni E ere fi) am iiegh 
10 ws 2 2 a f, q 
11 Js sh | 5 K¢ k 
12 a uh J ik 1 
13 re ro | » ae 
14 Yo Y 3 we fea 
15 SONG Db" 4 h 
TOS 3 aro td gi te oeentee 


A further examination of this reduced list 
shows, that the characters, 1, 4, 5 and 16, \, 
%,) and 5; do not admit of the horizontal 


prolongation towards the left which serves 
to connect 4 letter with a following one, or, in 
other words, that they can only be joined to 
a preceding letter, and that the characters 
14 and 17, viz. gy and ¢g, in their initial and 
medial form, differ from the character 6 
only by the superadded dots, and may there- 
fore count for one with it, finally limiting the 
number of characters to fifteen. Thus the 
whole Arabic alphabet resolves itself into 
the four signs 
at oh. 


which can be joined to a preceding letter, but 


must, even in the middle of a word, remain- 


separate from a following one, and the eleven 


signs 
bolSasheuns 
which can be connected either way. 

These, then, are the graphical elements, in 
their simplest expression, by means of which 
Arabic, etymologically perhaps the richest 
latiguage in existence, was originally written, 
and which were expected to transmit the 


sacred text of the inspired book to the’ 


coming generations. The first in the above 
series of connectible characters ()) repre- 
sents five different sounds, }, ‘t, ¢, 2, and y; 
the second (=) three sounds, h, j, and £h; the 


next five (~, @, b, s, 9), together with » 
and ) two sounds each,.s and sh, s and z, ¢ 


and z,‘ and gh, fand g,d and z,7 and 2, re- 
spectively, and only five out of the whole 
number of fifteen ( ys 3, 5, %) are single 
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signs for a single consonantal sound each. 
As for the vowels, only the long ones, @, «, 
and i, were in this system of writing graphi- 
cally expressed, being represented by the so- 
called weak consonants, , > and Ss which, 


in this case, act as letters of prolongation. 
Yet the corresponding short vowels, a, u, and 
z, were of the utmost importance for the cor- 
rect reading of a text, for the whole system 
of Arabic inflection is based upon them, and 
their faulty employment in the recital of the 
Qur’4n would frequently lead to grave mis- 
takes, or, at all events, grievously shock the 


| pious and the learned. 


So it will be easily understood that the 
want of- additional signs was soon felt, to 
obviate this double insufficiency of the 
original alphabet, that is to say, on the one 
hand to distinguish between letters of the 
same form but of different sound, and on the 
other hand to show with what vowel a letter 
was to be enounced in accordance with the 
rules of the f‘rab or grammatical inflection. 

Accounts differ as to when and by whom 
these signs were inyented and introduced 
into the sacred as well as the secular writing. 
We must here at once remark that the form 
in which they now appear is by no -means 
their oldest form, as we have also, with re- 
gard to the characters of the alphabet them- 
selves, to distinguish between two styles of 
writing, the one called Cufic, uséd in inscrip- 
tions on monuments and: coins, in copies of 
the Qur’in, and documents of importance, the 
other of a more cursive character, better 
adapted to the exigencies of daily life. This. 
latter style, it is true, seems to have existed, 
like the former, long before Muhammad, and 
resembles in a document of the second eentury 
of the Hijrah, which has come down to us, 
already yery much the so-called Naskhi 
character now in use. But the two kept 
from the first quite apart, and developed 
independently from -each other up to the 
middle of the fourth century of the Muham- 
madan era, when the more popular system 
began to supplant the older one, which it 
finally superseded even in the transcriptions 
of the sacred book. 

In tracing the origin of the vowel-marks 
and the diacritical signs, as we may now call 
them, in the first instance of the Cufic alpha- 
bet, we will follow Ibn Khallikan, whose in- 
formation on the subject seems the most in- 
telligible and self-consistent that has reached 
us. In his eslebrated biographical dictionary, 
he relates that Ziyad, a natural brother of the 
first Umaiyah Khalifah Mu‘awiyah, and then 
Governor of the two ‘Iraqs, directed Abi 
Aswad ad-Du’ili, one of the most eminent of 
the Tabi‘in, to compose something to serve 
as a guide to the public, and enable .them to 
understand “the book of God,” meaning 
thereby a treatise on Grammar, the elements 
of which Abii Aswad was said to have learned 
from ‘All, the son-in-law of the Prophet him- 
self, He at first asked to be excused, but 
when he heard a man, on reciting the passage 
(Sirah ix. 8): Anna ‘lldha bar’un mina "T- 
mushrikina wa rasiluhu, pronounce the last 
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word rasulthi, which changes the meaning of 
the passage from “ That God is clear of the 
idolaters, and His Apostle also,” into “That 
God is clear of the idolators and of ‘His 
Apostle,” he exclaimed, “I never thought 
that things would have come to such a pass.” 
He then went to Ziyad and said, “I shall do 
what you ordered; find me an intelligent 
scribe who will follow my directions.” On 
this a scribe belonging to the tribe of ‘Abdu 
‘1-Qais was brought to him, but did not give 
him satisfaction: another then came, and 
‘Abdu ’]-Aswad said to him: “ When you see 
me open (fatah) my mouth in pronouncing 
a letter, place a point over it; when I close 
(zamm) my mouth, place a point before the 
letter, and when I pucker up (kasar) my 
mouth, place a point under the letter.” 
Noldeke, the learned author of Geschichte des 
-Korans, rejects this part of the story as a 
fable, and it is certainly not to be taken in 
the literal sense, that each time a letter was 
pronounced, the scribe was supposed to watch 
the action of the dictater’s lips. But it 
seems reasonable enough to assume that in 
eases where much depended on the correct 
vocalisation of a word, and where the reciter 
would naturally put a particular emphasis on 
it, Abi Aswad should instruct his amanu- 
ensis not to rely upon his ears only in 
fixing upon the sound, but also call the tes- 
timony of his eyes to his aid. At any rate, 
the name of the vowel-points: Fathkah, 
“opening,” for a, zummah, “ contraction,” 
for u, and kasraA, “ fracture ” (as the pucker- 
ing up of the mouth may fitly be called), is 
well explained, and the notation itself: © 
for fathah, e— for zammah and -< for kasrah, 
is that which we still find in some of the old 
Cufic manuscripis of the Qur’an marked in 
red ink or pigment. We refer the reader 
to the first specimen of Cufic writing given 
below (p. 687), which he is requested to 
compare with the transcript in the modern 
Arabic character and with our Roman trans- 
literation, when he will readily perceive that 
the points or dots inthe Cufic fragment cor- 
respond to the short vowels of the translite- 
ration, while, in the Arabic transcript, they 
serve to distinguish the consonants. Take, 
for instance, the point above the second 
letter of the third word, and it will at once.be 
seen that in the Cufic form it expresses the a 
after the n of.tanazzalat, for it recurs again 
after the / in the last syllable, and that in the 
Naskhi character it distinguishes the n (3) 


itself from the preceding double-pointed ¢ 
(5), both which letters remain without a dis- 
tinctive sign in the Cufic. 

To return to Ibn Khallikan: he relates 
in another place, after Abi Ahmad al- 
‘Askari, that in the days of ‘Abdu ’l-Malik 
ibn Marwan, the fifth Khalifah of the Umai- 
yah dynasty, the erroneous readings of the 
Qur’an had become numerous and spread 
through ‘Iraq. This obliged the governor, 
al-Hajjaj ibn Yasuf, to have recourse to his 
katibe, for the purpose of putting distinctive 
marks on the words of uncertain pronuncia+ 
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tion; and itis said that Nas ‘ibn ‘Asim under- 
took that duty and imagined single and double 
points (nugat, pl. of nugtah, “ drop,” * dot”), 
which he placed in different manners. The 
people then passed some time without making 
any copies of the Qur’an but with points, 
the usage of which did not, however, prevent 
some false readings from taking place, and 
for this reason they inyented the I‘jam (signs 
serving to distinguish the letters of the same 
form from one another), and they thus placed 
the t‘jam posteriorly to the nugat. 

Prima facie, this seems to contradict the 
passage quoted previously, according to 
which Abii Aswad would be the inventor of the 
nuqat or vowel-points, and the same remark 
applies to another account of the same 
author, which we sball adduce presently. 
Pending our attempi to reconcile the diffe- 
rent statements, we notice here two fresh par- 
ticulars of some importance. For the first 
time mention is made of double points, and 
we- shall scarcely be wrong if we refer 
this to the way in which the Nuknation or 
Tanwin, that is the sounding of an n after the 
vowels, is expressed in the early writing. It 
is simply by doubling the vowel-signs in the 
same position in which the single points are 


placed: °® for an, §——for un, and @¢ for 


in, Secondly, we meet with the distinct 
assertion that the invention of the ‘jam or 
diacritical signs followed that of the nugat 
or vowel-points. Noldeke thinks the reverse 
more probable, not only because the letter 6 


(<) is found already pointed on coins of 
‘Abdu ’I-Malik, but also because the diacri- 
tical signs are in the ancient manuscripts, 
like the letters themselves, written with black 
ink, while the vowel-points are always of a 
different colour. But the early use of a 
pointed 5 does not prove that the other letters 
were similarly marked at the same time. 
On the contrary, if such a distinction was 
once established for the 6, which would be 
most liable to be confounded with one of its 
four sister-forms, the other characters of a 
like shape could for some time dispense with 
distinctive signs, as for an Arabian reader 
accustomed to hear, see, and think certain 
groups of consonants together, and deeply- 
imbued with an instinctive consciousness of 
the phonetic laws of his language, the danger 
of mistaking one letter for another would not 
be by farso great as it appearstous. And 
as for the argument taken from the different 
colour of the ink, Noldeke himself remarks 
that it was natural to use the same tint 
for the consonants and their distinctive signs, 
which form only a part of them, while the 
vowel-points are an entirely new element. 
According to a third tradition, it was 
Yahya ibn Ya‘mar (died a.u. 129) and al- 
Hasan al-Basri (died a.u. 110), by whom al- 
Hajjaj caused the Qur’an to be pointed, and it 
is stated that Ibn Shirin possessed a copy of 
it, in which Yahya ibn Ya‘mar bad marked 
the vowel points. He was remarkable as a 
Shi‘ah of the primitive class, to use [bn Khal- 
likan’s expression : one of those who, in assert- 
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ing the superior morit of the People of the 

ouse, abstained from depreciating the merit 
of those Companions who did not belong to 
that family. Itis related by ‘Asim ibn Abi 
‘n-Najid, the Qur’an reader (dicd am. 127), 
that al-Hajjij summoned Yahya on that 
account into his presence and thus addressed 
him:— 

“Do you pretend that al-Hasgan and al- 
Husain. were of the posterity of the Apostle 
of God? By Allah, I shall cast to the ground 
that part of yeu which has the most hair on 
it. (that is: I shall strike off your head), un- 
less you exculpate yourself.” “IfI do so,” 
said Yahya, “shall I have amnesty?” “ You 
shall,” replied 2)-Hajjaj. “Well.” said 
Yahys. “God, may His praise be exalted! 
said ; 

‘And:We gave hint (Abraham) Isaac 
and Jacob, and guided both aright; and 
We had betore guided Nozh; and of his 
posterity, David and Solomon, and Job, 
and Joseph, and Moses and Aaron: Thus 
do We reward the righteous: And 
Zachariah, John, Jesus, and Elias: all 
were just persons.’ (Sirah vi. 84, 86). 
Now, the space of time between Jesus and 
Abraham is greater than that which sepa- 
rated al-Hasan and al-Husain from Muham- 
mad, on all of whom be the blessing of God 
and his salvation!” Al-Hajjaj answored, “I 
must adinit that you huve got out of the dif- 
ficulty; I read that. before, but did not un- 
derstand it.” In the further course of con- 
versation, al-Hajjaj said to him: “Tell me 
if I commit fauits in speaking.” Yakya 
remaimed.silont, but as al-Hajjaj insisted on 
having an answer, he at length replied: “O 
Emir, sinoe you ask me, I must say that you 
exalt what should be depressed, and depress 
what should be éxalied:’ This has the 
grammatical meaning: You put in the nomi- 
native cree) what.should be in the actusa- 
tive (nash), and vice versd: but it is, at the 
same time an epigrammatical stricture on al- 
Hajjaj's arbitrary rulership, which, it is said, 
won for Yahya the appointment as Qazi in 
Marw, that is to say, a honorary banishment 
from the former’s oourt. 

According to other sources, Yahya had 
acquired his knowledge of grammar from 
Aba Aswad ad-Du'ili It is related that, 
when Abii Aswad drew up the chapter ou 
the agent and patient (fail, subject; and 
ma frat. object of the verb), a man of the tribe 
of Lais made some additions to it, and that 
Abu Aswad, having found on examination 
thet there existed, in the language of the de- 
sort Arabs, some expressions which could not 
be made to enter into that section. he stopped 
short and abandoned the work. Ibn Khal- 
likan thinks it possible that this person was 
Yahya ibn Yamar, who, having contracted 
an alliance hy oath with thé tribe of Lais, 
was considered 4s one of its members. But it 
is equally possible that the before-mentioned 
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Nasr ibn ‘Asim, whose patronymic was al- | 


Laisi, may have been that man, and this 
Supposition would enable us to bring the dif- 
lerent statemants which we have quoted 


| into some harmony. 


vented for that purpose. 
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To Abi Aswad the 
honour can scarvely he contested of having 
invented the simple vowel-points or nugat. 
Nasr ibn ‘Asim, walking in his track, may 
have added the double points to designate the 
Tanwin. Lastly, Yahya would have com- 
pleted the system by devising the yam, or 
diacritical signs of the consonants, ard intro- 
duced it to a fuller extent into the writing of 
the Qur’an, in which task he may have been 
assisted by al-Hasan al-Basri, one of the 
most learned and accomplished Qur’An- 
readers. amongst the Tabi‘tin. 

But whoever may have been the inventor 
of the diacritical signs in their earlier form, 
we must again remark that their shape in 
Cufie manuscripts, like that of the vowel- 
points, is essentially different from the dots 
which are now employed for the same pur- 
poss. They have the form of accents (H/), 
or of horizontal lines ( =_), or of triangular 
points, either resting on their basis or with 
their apex turned to the right ( = >). As it 
cannot be our intention to give here an ex- 
haustive treatise on Arabic writing, we pass 
over. the remaining orthographical signs made 
use of in the old copies of the Qur'an, in 
order to say a few words on the system of 
notation which is employed in the Naskhi 
character and our modern Arabic type. 

If, with regard to the Cufic alphabet, we 
have speken of diacritical signs to distin- 
guish between the consonants, and of vowel- 
points, we must now reverse these expres- 
sions, calliug the former diacritical points, 
the latter vowel-signs.. For, as already has 
been seen from the synopsis of the alphabet 
on p. 681, the point or dot is there made use 
of for the distinction of consonants, while the 
vowels, which in the Greek and Latin alpha- 
bets rank as letters equally with the conso- 
nants, have no place in that synopsis. As 
this style: of writing was to serve the pur- 
poses of daily life, it is probable that the want 
of some means of fixing the value of the 
consonants was here more immediately felt, 
and that therefore the use of points for this 
end preceded the introduction of the vowel 
marks, or to speak more accurately, - of 
marks for the short vowels. For the long 
vowels a, i, and w%, were, as in the Cufic 


_ writing, also expressed by the weak conso- 


nants |, og and 3 taken as letters of pro- 
longation. 


When, leter on, the necesaity arose to re- 
present the short vowels equally in writing, 


the point or dot, as 4 distinctive mark, was 


disposed of, and other sigus had to be in- 
This was accom- 
plished, we are told, by al-Khalil, the cels- 
brated founder of the Science of Arabic 
Prosody.and Metric. His devine was simp 

to place the abbreviated form of the before- 
mentioned weak consonants themselves above 
or beneath the letter after which any short 
vowel was to-he pronounced. The origin of 
the zommak or u (2.) froin the ».1s at once 
evident, The sign for the. fathah or a (2) 
differs only by its slanting position. from the 
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form which the \ assumes frequently in such 


4 
words as aut for s\S};. and the kusrch or ¢ 
(Gis derived from the bend towards the 
right which the letter ¢g takes in its older 


shape (¢_). The Tanwin was then, as in the 
Oufic writing, expressed by doubling the 
signs for the simple vowels: _*_ {or en, 22. or 
_2. for un, and > for ia. 

There remains ‘a third set of signs supple- 
mnentary to the Arabic alphabet, which may 
-be called orthographical signs, and which, in 
their present form, were probably also ia- 
vented and introduced by al-Khalil; at ali 
events, this is distinctly stated with regard to 
two of them, the Hamzah and the Tashdid. 
The Hamzah, to be well understood, must. be 
considered in connection with the letter ‘az 
(E) of which its Sign'(s) is the abbreviated 
form. If the latter assertion needed proof 
against. the erroneous opinion, pat forth by 
some writers, that the Hamzah is derived from 


the .¢, this proof would be afforded by the — 


following anecdote. The Khalifan Harunu ‘r- 
Rashid was sitting one day with a favourite 
negro concubine, called Khalisah, when the 
poet Abii Nawas entered inte his presence 
and recited some verses in his praise, Ab- 
sorbed in conversation with the fascinating 
slave-girl, the Khalifah paid no attention to 
the poet, who, leaving him in anger, wrote 
upon: ar-Rashid’s door :——- 


bade Fle LS Ah gps Elo di 
cs eg é 


Lagad zéa shi‘ri ‘ala babikum, kami zaa 
‘iqdun ‘ata Khalésah. 
* Forsooth, my poetry 3s thrown away at 
‘ your door, as the jewels are thrown 
away on the neck of Khalisah.” ; 


When this was reported to Harun, he or- 
dered Abi Nuwas to be called back. On re- 
entering the room, Abi: Nuwas effaced the 
final stroke of the ¢ in the word ls 
(z@a, “ is lost” or“ thrown away ”), changing 
it. thereby into sls (zd), written with the 
Hamzah and entirely different in meaning. 
For when the Khaltiah asked. “‘ What have 
you written upon the door?” the answer was 
now : 

“‘Trnly, my poetry sparkles upon your 
door, as the jewels sparkle on the neck 
of Khalisab.” 

The fact is, that both the letter “ain and 
the Hamzah are different degrees of the 
distinct effort, whieh we all make with the 
museles of the throat, in endeavouring te 
prononnce a vowel without a consonant. In 
tho case of the ‘ain, this effort is so strong 
for the Arabie orgau of speech, that it par- 
takes in itself of the nature of a consonant, 
and found, as such, from the first, a repre- 
sentative in the written alphabet, while the 
slichtei effort, embodied in the Hamaah, was 
left to the utterance of the speaker. But 
when their language became the object of a 
favourite stndy with the learned Arabs, this 
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difference not only called for a graphical ex- 
pression, but led even te a further distinetion 
between what is called Hamzatu ’}-Qat* or 
Hamzah of Disjunction, and Hamzatu‘l- Wasl 
or Hamzah of Conjunction. We will try 
shortly to explain this difference. 

lf we take the werd yet amir, *°a, com- 


mander or chief,” the initial @ remains the 
same, whether the word begins the sentence 
or is preceeded by another word: we say 


eee, 
JM. yet amirun géla, “a commander said” 


(according to the Arabic construction lite- 
rally “as for a commander, he said”), as 
& ¥ - 
well as sol $4 gale amicun, “there said a 
commander” (in Arabic literally ‘he said, 
namely, 2 commander”), Here the Hamzeh 
(s), with the Alzf (\) as its prop and the. 
fathah or a as its vowel, is called Ham- 
zatu ‘l-Qat*, because in the latter case it 
disjoins or cuts off, as it were, the initial 
@ of the word enirun from the final a of 
the word gala; and the sama. bolds good if 
the Hamzah is pronounced with 7, as in 
By Lo} imarah, “commandership,” or with u, 


s 5. 
as in st t wnar®, “commanders,” plural 


of amir. But it would be otherwise with 
the a of the article Jf al, if joined 
with the word amir. In \\s % yt al-amiru 
gala, “the commander said,” it would pre- 
serve its original sound, because it begins the 
sentence ; but if weinvert the order of words, 
we wust drop it in pronunciation altogether, 
and only sound the final a of. ga/a instead, 
thus: yalo ’lLamiru, “ said- the commander,” 
and the same would take place if the preced- 
ing word terminated in another vowel, as 
aguly ’l-amiru. “says the commander,” or 
Syaktwectiet “by the word of the com- 
mander.” Here the Hamzah would no longer 
be written £. but = (,n03} Js, ete.), and 
would be called Hamzatu ‘I-Wasl or Ham- 
zatu 's-Silah, because it joins the two words 
together in closest connection. 

Inthe article, as it has been stated aboye, and 
inthe word. aimdn, « oath,” the original sound 
of the Hamzatu ‘I. Wasl is fathah, a; it occurs 
besides in # few nouns, in several derived 
torms of the verb, and in the Imperative of 
the primitivo triliteral yerb, in a!l of which 
cases it is sonnded with kasrah or 2, except 
in the Imperative of those triliteral verbe 
whose aorist takes zammah or u for the 
yowel of the second radical, where the Ham- 


ey C3 
zabis also pronounced with zammah ted a ¥ 
uskut, “be silent”). But the reader must 
always keep in mind that it preserves this 
original pronunciation only at the begiuning 
of a sentenee; if it is preceded by any other 
word, the final vewel of that preceding word 
takes the place of thé Hamzab, and if. this 
word terminates in a consonaut, the Hammh 
is generally pronounced_with ‘|. We say 
generally, because the only exceptions are 
after the preposition Ge mn, where it is 
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sounded with a, and after the pronominal 
affixes of the second and. third person ploral, 


ps kum and Pes hum, where it takes u. 


We can pass over more rapidly the other 
signs of this class, which are the Maddah, 
the Tashdid, and the Jazmah or Sukin. , Tf 
in consequence of any grammatical operation 
an Alif,as prop of 2 Hamzah sounded with 
fathah, comes to stand before another such 


54 
Alif, we write }, pronounced @, instead of iF 


and the upper horizontal sign is called Mad- 
dah or Madd, “ lengthening,” “ prolongation.” 
While thus the Maddah is the sign for the 
doubling of an Alif, the Tashdid (“is the 


sign for the doubling of a consonant (4=b) 


If, lastly, a consonant is not to be followed 
by a vowel, the sign ° or ©, named Jaz- 
mah (cutting off) or Sukiin (rest), is placed 
above it, and the consonant is called 
“quiescent” (sakinah), in contradistinction 
from a ‘“*moved” consonant (muharrakah), 
that is, one sounded with a vowel (harakah, 
4 motion ”).. 

We have seen that the Hamzatu ‘I-Qat'‘ 
(*_) is an abbreviated form of the letter 
‘Ain (§)- -In similar manner, the sign for 
the Hamzatu ’l-Wasl or Hamzatu ’s-Silah 
(=) is an abbreviated form. of the initial 
« (s) of the word Silah. The sign for the 
Maddah (—_), as written in old manuscripts, 
seems to be a stretched out form for the 
word Madd (we) itself, and the sign for the 
Tashdid (_~_) represents the initial s of the 
word Shiddah, which is the technical term 
for it, The original sign for the Jazmah 
() is the cypher or zero, employed to indi- 
cate the absence of a vowel sound. A native 
Arab scholar of our days, the late Nasif al- 
Yaziji of Beyrout, has combined the vowel 
marks as well as the last-mentioned ortho- 
graphical signs in the words: 


coe RY wE 
slqgll bat. 
Akhuttu lehijé’a. 
“I write out the Alphabet,” 


and these words, together with the two 
formulas given on. page 682 (aot and 


bplSariname)), and the dot as a diacritical 


sign, contain the whole system of Arabic 
writing, as it were, in a nut-shell. 


However. indispensable these various sup-" 


plementary signs may seeni to us for fixing 
the meaning of an Arabic text, educated 
Arabs themselves look at them in a different 
light. Although the need for them was from 
the first most urgently felt for the purpose 
of securing the correct reading of the Qur'an, 
several of the learned doctors of early Islam 
strongly opposed their introduction into the 
sacred book as a profane innovation. The 
great Sunni traditionist, Malik ibn Anas (died 
4.H. 179), prohibited their use in the copies 
employed at the religious service in the mosque 
(ummahatu 'lemagahif), and allowed them 
only in the smaller copies, destined for the 
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instruction of the young in schools. in 
course of time, however, when even the 
office of reading the Qu’ran publicly more 
and more frequently devolved upon persons 
who had not received a special theological 
training, the necessity of carefully marking 
the text with these signs all through went 
on increasing, and became at last a generally 
acknowledged principle. In secular litera- 
ture and in epistolary intercourse amongst 
the educated, on the contrary, their use 
should, according to the competent authori- 
ties, be limited to those cases where ambi- 
guity is to be apprehended from their omis- 
sion. -If there is no danger of miscompre- 
hension, we are told by Haji Khalifah, it is 
preferable to omit them, especially in . ad- 
dressing persons of consequence and refine- 
ment, whom. it would be impolite not to 
suppose endued with a perfect knowledge 
of the written language. Moreover, to a 
chastened taste, a superabundance of those 
extraneous signs seems to diafigure the 
graceful outline of the Arabic character. 
When a piece of highly elaborate penman- 
ship was presented to ‘Abdu ‘llah ibn Tahir, 
the accomplished governor of Khirasan under 
the Abbaside Khalifah -al-Ma’miin, he ex- 
claimed, “ How beautiful this would be if there 
were not so much coriander seed scattered 
over it.” The diacritical points of the conso- 
nants, of course, are now always added, for 
they have grown to be considered as inte- 
gral elements of the alphabet itself. Their 
absence, or their accidental misapplication, 
gave rise, in former times, to numberless Iudi- 
crous oF serious perplexities and mistakes, 
instances of which abound in Muhammadan 
history. Al-Baladori, e.g., relates that the 
poet al-Farazdag (died au. 110) interceded 
by letter with Tamim, governor of the boun- 
daries of Sind, in order to obtain release 
from military service for the son of a poor 
woman of the tribe of Taiy. The youth’s. 
name was Hubaish (2.45 ) 5 but as the dia- 
ritical points were not marked in al-Farazdaq’s 
letter, Tamim was at a loss whether to read 
Hubaish or Khunais « path )s and solved 
the difficulty by sending home all soldiers 
whose names contained the dubious letters, 
A more tragical event is recorded by Haji 
Khalifah, to which we would fain ‘apply the 
Italian saying: Sé@ non @ vero, 2 ben trovato, 
The Khalifah al-Mutawakkil is said to have 
sent an order to one of his offieials to ascertain 
the number of Zimmis in his province, and to 
report the amount. Unfortunately, “a dro 

fell,” as the Arabic original expresses 4 
upon the second letter of the word- \ 


(ahsi, “ count”), and the result was, that the 
officious functionary submitted ‘the ill-fated 
Zimmis to a certain painful and degrading 
operation, in consequence of which they all 
died but two. - : : 

On the other hand, the employment of 
these signs in the Qur'an, together with 
several others, to mark its division into 
verses, chapters, sections, and portions of 
sections, to cali attention to the pauses that 
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should be observed in rociting it, and to indi- | 
cate the number of ruku or inclinations with 
which the recital is to be accompanied, gave 
ocoasion for graphical ewbellishmnent of 
various kinds. Brilliantly coloured ink or a 
aolution of gold to write with, delicately 
tinted and smoothly pressed pergament or | 
paper, frequently overspread with gold or | 
silver dust, highly finished ornamental de- 
signs of that fanciful and elegant description 
which has received the name of arabesques, 
such are the means which serve to render the 
copies of the Qur’an of the halcyon days of 
Islim gorgeous and oftentimes artistically 
beautiful. Writing became indeed an art, 
diligently cultivated, and eloquently treated - 
upon in prose and verse by its possessors, to 
whom it opened access to the most exalted 
positions in the State. Amongst the most 
celebrated calligraphists are mentioned the 
Wazir Muhammad ibu Ali ibn Muqlah (died 
A.H, 828), ‘Ali ibn Hilal, surnamed al-Bauwab 
(died -a., 413), and Abi ‘d-Durr. Yaqiit ibn 
Yaqiit ibn ‘Abdi ah ar-Rami al-Must‘asami 
(died a.u. 698), whose father and grand- 
father had excelled in the art before him, but 
who, according to Haji Khalifah, was never 
surpassed in it by any of his successors. 

It was a natural consequence of the 
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general development of the art of writing, 
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. that various styles were invented and cul- 


tivated independently of each other, and it 
will now be our task shortly to speak of the 
principal varieties, trying to descrihe their 
distinguishing features by help of a few illus- 
trations chosen from Bresnier’s Cours de 
Langue Arabe. Along with the: fundamental 
distinction already mentioned, of the Cufic or 
monumental, and the Naskhi or manuscript 
style, there runs, in the first instance, that of 
the Maghrib-Berber or Western, and Mashriq 
or Kastern style. It must, however be re- 
marked, that, the Western Naskhi stands in 
closer connection and has preserved a greater 
resemblance with the Western Oufic, than is 
the case with the Eastern Naskhi in reference 
to the Eastern Cufic, as the reader will 
scarcely fail to perceive on comparing the 
following specimens. 

The first is the before-mentioned fragment 
of the Qur’an, written in the Cafic manuscript 
style, and provided with the. vowel-points 
as invented by Aba Aswad ad-Du'ili oF 
Nasr ibn ‘Agim, see page 682). Like the 
remainder of our specimens, we accompany 
it with a transcript in modern type, a trans- 
literation in Roman character, and a render- 
ing into English, 


CUFIC MANUSCRIPT CHARACTER. 
«“ The.Satans were not sent down with it 


Wa ma tanazzalat bi-hi ash- 

shayatinu wa ma f 

t yonboght.Ja-hum wa ma 
(yastati‘una). 


(the in) it beseemed them not, 
and they had not the power.” 


(Sarah xxvi. 210; the words in italics cor- 
respond to the word yastati‘una, which is not 
contained in the Cufic original.) 


The next two specimens illustrate the Cufic 
style, as it is employed on monuments, and 
more particularly so its Maghrebian develop- 
ment. 
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CURIC MONUMENTAL CHAHACTER, 


No. 2'is part of an inscription copied from 
2 public building in Tarragona in Spain. It 
reads :—- 
pose st aye AUT asd Olt oye AS OMY pam 
(Sel) AT SEY ynteegedt yet 
Bi-smi ‘Nahi! barakatun mina Uahi li-abdi 


Uahi -abdi "r-rahméins amiri 'l-mu’minine - 
atdla ‘Wahu (bagae-hu). 

“In the name of God! May a blessing 
irom God be upon ‘Abdillah ‘Abdur- 
rahman, Commander of the Faithful ; 
way God lengthen his life.” 


MAGHBIB MONUMENTAL CHARACTER, 


No. 8, an inscription takes from the Al- 
hambra, exhibits a-style of monumental 
writing which can scarcely be called Cufie 
any longer, sc much resembles it the Naskhi 
character. While in the previous specimen 
neither vowel points nor diacritical signs are 
made use of, here we find thein employed in 
the shape, which they assume in manuscripts 
written in that hand. The reader will not 
have much difficulty in tracing the compo- 
nent letters by comparison with the follow- 
ing transcript and transliteration :— 

sata St 

Ya wariga ’l-ansari la ‘an kaldlutin turasa 

pale >, tastakhiffu ’r-rawastya. 

“Ot °9 inheritest from the Ansars, 

2 i by way of distant kindred, a 
iw. wom ef glory that makés, every 
Stumnif of fame appear low.” 


It will be noticed that the 5 (/) of the 


word tastazhiffu is left without the diacri- 
tical point which distinguishes this letter 
from the letter 3 (g). This tailies with 
a remark of Haji Khalifah, according to 
which the diacritical points of these two 
letters may be put or oniitted ad Wbitim; and 
we seem therefore justified in concluding 
that the necessity for their distiaction was 
latest felt and provided for. Hence arises one 
of the peculiarities which at once mark the 
difference between the Western and Eastern 
styles of writing, and which the reader will 
observe in the noxt three specimens, present- 
ing instances of the Maghrib manuscript 
character. 


The first (No. 4) is written in a bolder 
hand, and consequently shows niore strik- 
ingly the close relatiouship with the monu- 
mental style of the Western Arabs: 


No. 4. 


TYPICAL FORM OF THE MAGHRIB MANUSCRIPT CHARACTER 
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Age: all} sty Stle alld 
Khe aby Le ally 5p; tend 


Qalat ‘Ayishatu raziya “Udhu ‘tan-hé 
fa-jitu rasile ‘llaht galla "lidhu ‘alai-hi. 


“<Ayishah, may God be gracious te her, 
related : 
I went to the Apostle of ee may God’s 
blessing be upon him,” 


On comparing the initial letter of either 
line, it will be found that the one is 3 


Gn galat), the other $ (in fa-ji'tu); but in the 


Maghrebian original, the former is marked by 
a dot above, the latter by a dot. beneath aa 
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charaeter, instead of the superscribed double 
and single point respectively in the tran- 
script. This is the distinguishing feature 
between the two styles previously alluded to, 
and it seems to prove that the use of the dia- 
critical points for these two letters is of later’ 
origin, and dates from a time when the two 
great divisions of the nation had definitely 
separated and followed each their own desti- 
nies. Another point to which we draw at- 
tention, is the different form of the Tashdid, 
as seen in the word Allah. The Maghrib 
form is ‘instead of —; and while in the 
Oriental w. writing the vowel signs are placed 
over it, the Western style places the sign for 
the Tashdid and for the vowel frequently 
side by side, as it is done here, 


oe -8v ied @ 
D o& eas 


GOOD MAGHRIB WRITING. 


pee iat Bye) Set raps 


Qala Abugratu rahima-hu ‘ldhu ‘l-umru 
‘gasirun wa ’s-sin@atu tawilatun 
ayiqun wa 't-tazribatu kkatirun 
Sasirun. 4 


wa "-wagtu z 
wa l-gaza’u 


* Hippocrates, may God have compassion 
trpon him, said: Life is short, art is 
long, ; 

Time is narrow, experience dangerous, 
judgment difficult.” 


No. 62 


a 


tie en sae 
atl 


: eras 


See sare eer its 
geedlils, pelyss Pig iedisecy ae oille 


3 
Ses >. Ls oe Als y 


SUPERIOR MAGHRIB WRITING. 


N aiggh B29 ya QSL Al Liat gt | Blew W dd coyh WSU Selle: worth ye 
put eR Cuan see ysl alld gt 


Gd dyym ap ply sto say a. OLA ols} fleas lols, pet al 
gy! oe 9 
BUS, ystl yy eb lor oa as ce Sadi oS can 99, ek 
(o} 
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Inag Abugrata lam ya’zun li-man da‘at-hu a disturbance and derangement in the 
shahwatu-hu ila ’sh-shurbi 63-’l-laili digestion, just as if cold water were 
an yashraba an poured into a vessel : 

lé yashraba lakinna-hu in shariba wa nama containing food that is being boiled.” 
ba‘da shurbi-hi fa’inna-hu ajwadu min | These two fragments scarcely call forth 
an la any further remark, except that in the last 


yandma wa zalika l’anna’n-nauma yatada- | \oth forms of the Tashdid are employed, the 
raku zarara’sh-shurbi wa zalika anna | ordinary form even more frequently than the 
‘l-‘adata lam ; _ | Maghrebian’; for the iatter occurs only twice, 
tajri_ bi-’sh-shurbi Li-’l-laili fa ’iz@ shariba | jn bi-’sh-shurbi, which is the second word in 
fi-hi fa-lé mahdlata anna zalika ’sh- | the fourth line, and in ash-shurba, which is 
shurba yuhdigu _... | the last word but one in the same line 
fi l-hazmi fajajatan wa fasadan ka-hali'l- | Moreover, it will be useful to notice the pecu- 
mat "l-baridi iza subba fi gadrin liar shape which the letters » (d) and 3 
Fi-ha tatamun wa huwa yaghlt ‘ala ‘n- | (2) take in the Maghrib character, as in the 
nar. | words ajwadu towards the end of the second 
line, and ya’zan near the beginning of the first. 
Dismissing the Maghrib-Berber style of 
Arabic writing, with its uumerous-loeal varie- 
ties, as less interesting for the English reader, 
we now turn to the Oriental style, where we 
meet again with a bipartition, viz. into the 
Eastern Naskhi, as it is written in Arabia 
itself, Egypt, and Syria, and the Ta‘liq, 

{ current in Persia, India, and Central Asia. 
No. 7 is a specimen of the Naskhi in the 
more limited sense of the word, meaning the 
style generally employed in manuscripts, and 


“ Hippocrates neither allows nor forbids a 
man, who has a desire to drink at 
night-time, 

to satisfy his desire, If, however, he 
drinks, and sleeps after drinking, it is 
better : 

than not to sleep, this being so because 
sleep counteracts, in this case, the evil 
effect of drinking ; ; 

for it is not customary to drink at night- 
time, and if one does so, this will of 


necessity produce | derived from naskh or nuskhah, “ copy.” 
No 7. 


NASKHI CHARACTER FROM A GOOD EGYPTIAN MANUSCRIPT. 


Ls} Ub 5 eae) 5 i 
pei (a ec ssciek re ‘ J& | “ He said: *O Adam, inform them of their 
: Ps de ~ J re ’ names,’ and when he had informed 
ops Ne pict sity werteandt quad pict eo | them of their names, He said: ‘ Did I 


’ ae eG oleae eaSilGs not say to you. : 
agers ror ta Sheers That I know the hidden things of the 
Qala ya Adamu 'nbi'-him bi-asm@i-him fa- heavens and of the earth, and kn 

anne pk i bi-'asma't-him gala what ye bring to light, * t he 
alam aqul la-kum And what ye hide?’ And when we sai 
Anni atiamu ghatba-’s-samawati wa *l- to th rels: Bie a he be 
arzt wa a‘lamu ma tabduna oF ee eee shel ms 
Wa ma kuntum taktumina. Wa iz yulna Gar ieis2) 


4i"l-mala’i-kati ’sjudi. 
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From this ordinary Naskhi several more 
ornate manuscript styles are derived, as the 
Rihani, Yaqiti, and Sulus. They are dis- 
tinguished principally by the relative pro- 
portions of the characters ; and in the Sulus 


No. 
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in particular, of which we give a specimen 
under No. 8, the letters are three times the 
size of the ordinary Naskhi, while the 
Rihani and Yaqiti show intermediate pro- 
portions between the two. 
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SULUS STYLE. 


pally slat Gye poddy bee eos 

Kuntu nabiyan wa ‘l-adamu baina’t-ma't 

wa *t-tint. ; 

“T was a prophet, when man was yet a 

mixture of water and clay.” 

It will be observed that beneath the 
(m) of the words post (al-adanu) and \,St 
(al-ma’t), in the Sulus fragment, the letter is 
written a second time in a smaller character, 
and that, moreover, in the word post it is 
surmounted by the sign *_, which in Magh- 
ib writing, a3 we have seen, génerally repre- 
sents the Tashdid. - This is done in the 
above-mentioned ornate styles, especially 
with those letters which admit of diacritical 
points, viz. ¢, 0, > Os Ps BE; &c. Toindi- 
cate that no such diacritical point is intended, 
the sign _Y. is placed on the top of the 
letter, or to make still surer of preventing 


a mistake, the letter itself is repeated in a 
minute shape at the bottom. Only the letter 
(A), as distinguished from 3 (¢), is, in this case. 
written abave the line, because it frequently 
occurs as abbreviation of ys huwa, “ He,” or 


ot Allah, “God,” and it would therefore be 


considered irreverential towards the Deity to 
write it beneath the other letters. As a fea- 
ture cOmmon to this division of the Eastern 
Arabic manuscript style, we lastly point out 
the inclination of the characters from the 
left to the right, in contradistinction both to 
the Maghrib and Ta‘liq writing, where the 
letters are traced perpendicularly, or even 
with a slight bend from the right to the 
left. 

Two other deviations from tho pure Naskhi 
style are the Jari and Diwani, officially 
employed in Turkey, and exhibited in the 
specimen No. 9:— 


No. 9. 


Sie COME 


Br AF 20). sake Hse 


[yay SG, Cepve> Bade BAe Mh Nole ote 


JARI AND DIWANI 
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The Jeri fragment in the upper division 
is a facsimile of the formula which accom- 
panies the seal of the Sultan, and runs as 
follows :-— 


eslythy YiSe cgele glidke cay yl 
CP SH Ge Glee cl)! Klee csi 
BN se groall oyally shyt 
Nishani sharifi ‘dléshan sami makan. va 
tughra’t gharra@i jihan ar@i sitant kha- 
gan nufiza bi ’l-aun ar-rabbani wa’s- 
saun ag-samadani hukmi oldur ki... 
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“ This is the noble, exalted, brilliant sign- 
manual, the world-illuminating and 
adorning cipher of the Khaqan (may it 
be made éfficient by the aid of the Lord 
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and the protection of the Eternal). 
His order is that, ete.” 


The beauty of this style is considered to 
consist in its being written either diagonally 
from the top to the bottom of the page, or as- 
cending eliptically from the bottom to the top. 

The Diwani style, of which the lower 
division giyes an example, is used in the 
official correspondence of the Turkish admi- 
nistration The final letters,and even words, 
are placed on the top of one another, and in 
its more intricate varieties the letters run 
together in a fanciful manner, which renders 
the decipherment of this writing frequently 
very difficult. 


Finally, we present in No. 10 a specimen 
of the Persian Ta‘liq writing :— 


No. 10, 


Y 


TA‘LIQ CHARACTER, 


COST gr 5 plo pee “uae 
les ze Usp Sah dt pool aS 
Hamin chashmi daram zi khwanandagan 
Ki namam ba.nikii barand bar zaban. 
‘‘Such hope I cherish that in minstrel’s 


y 
With right fair fame my name will live 
for aye!” 
(Firdausi.) 


From this-style of writing the Shikastah 
is derived, and bears the same relation to it 
which the Diwani bears to Naskhi. While 
in general preserving the peculiar outline 
of the Ta‘liq, it superposes finals and words, 
and joins letters in a similar way to the 
Diwani, with which, however, it contrasts 
favourably by a far more elegant and grace- 
ful delineation of the characters. 

It remains now only to add a few words on 
the writing materials which the Arabs, and 
Orientals in general, make use of. From the 
nature of the charaeter and from the direc- 
tion of the writing from the right to the left, 
it will be easily understoed that our quill 
and steel pens would answer the purpose 


rather indifferently. The bolder stroke re-_ 
quires a broader nib, and, at the same time, | 


the edges of the writing instrument should be 
smooth enough to glide with ease over the 
paper, 80 as to enable the hand toe give that 
fine swing and swell to the curved lines, 
which form one of the chief beauties of the 
Arabic writing. These conditions are admi- 
rably fulfilled by the ga/am or reed pen. For 
the same reasons their ink is richer and their 


paper more glossy than those which we employ 
ourselves. The -best ink is said to be made 
of lamp-black and vinegar or verjuice, to 
which red ochre is added, well beaten up and 
mixed with yellow arsenic and camphor. The 
paper, before being used for writing, is sub- 
mitted to the action of the press, or made 
smooth by placing it on.2 well-levelled board 
of chestnut wood, and polishing it with an egg 
of crystal of about half a pound’s weight. 

We cannot here enter into further particu- 

larson the subject. The reader who might 
fee! interested in it, will find some curions de- 
tails in a short poem by Abi 'l-Hasan ‘Aliibn 
al-Bauwab, which De Sacy has published and 
translated in his Chrestomathie. As mentioned 
before, this calligraphist was one of the 
greatest masters of his art, so much so that 
when he died, au. 413 or 423, the following 
lines were written in his praise :— : 

“ Thy loss. was felt by the writers of former 
times, and each successive day justi- 
fies their grief. The. ink=bottles are 
therefore black with sorrow, and the 
pens are rent through affliction.” | 

Ibn Khallikan, from whom we quote, finds 

these verses véry fine. Without disparaging 
his taste, we can happily assure our readers 
that Ibn al-Bauwabs -verses are finer. With 
regard to the galam, however, he rather mys<« 
tifles us on the very point which would be 
most interesting, namely,-the manner in 
which the nib. should be cut or. made. He 
says :— 
“Give your whole attention to the making 
of your nib, for on this, verily, a else 
depends. 


WuUIUD 


“But do not flatter yourself that I am 
going to reveal this secret; it is a 
secret which I guard with a miser’s 
jealousy. 

“ ANl that I will tell is, that you must 
observe the golden mean between a 
too much rounded and too much 
pointed form.” : 


Disappointed as we are at this oracular 
saying, we will condone him for his niggardiy 
reticence on acceunt of his final lines, with 
which we will also terminate our article :— 

“Let your hand devote its fingers to 
writing only useful things that you will 
leave behind you on quitting this abode 
otf illusion ; 

“ For man will find, when the book of his 
actions will be unrolled before him, all 
that he has done during the days of 
his life.” 


WUIUD (5). An existence. 
a gu say existences are of three 
kinds :— 


Wajsbu 'l- Wujud, a necessary existence— 


od. é 

Mumkinu l- Wajid, a possible existence— 
Creation. 

Mumteni‘u ’l-Wujid, an impossible exis- 
tence—an Associate with God. 


WUQUF = («4y5,).  “ Standing.” 
A name given to those ceremonies of the Pil- 
grimage which are performed on Mount 
‘Arafah, (Burton, Pilgrimage, vol. ii. p. 383.) 


WUZU’ (x4) . The ablution made 
before saying the appointed prayers. Those 
which are said to be of divine institution are 
four in number, namely: to wash (1) the face 
from the top of the forehead. to the chin, and 
as far as each ear; and (2) the hands and 


YADU "LLAH (a3\ ~). “Hand 
of God.” The expression occurs in the 
Qur'an :— : 

Sarah xlviii, 10: “God’s hand is aboye 
their hands.” 

Sirah v..69: “ The Jews say, ‘God’s hand 
is fettered.” 


The expression is a subject of contro- 
versy amongst the Muhammadans. The 
Wahhabis maintain that it is wrong to hold 
thatitis merely a figurative expression, but 
rather that God doth possess a hand in such 
g@ manner as it exists, without attempting to 
explain the manner how. On the other hand, 
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arms up to the elbow; (3) to rub (masah) 
with the wet hand a fourth part of the head; 
also (4) the feet to the ankles. The antho- 
rity for these actions is the Quran, Sirah v. 
8: “O Believers! when ye address yourselves 
to prayer, wash your hands up to the elbow, 
and wipe your heads. and your feet to the 
ankles.” The Sunnis wash the feet: the 
Shi‘ahs are apparently more correct, for they 
only wipe, or rather rub (masah) them. In 
these abinutions, if the least portion of the 
specified part is left, untouched, the whole 
act becomes useless and the prayer which 
follows is vain, 

The Sunnah regulations (or those esta- 
blished on the example of Muhammad) -re- 
garding it are fourteen in number. (1) to 


imake the intention or niyah of wuzt’, thus: 


“I make this wuz’ for the purpose of putting 
away impurity”; (2) to wash the hand up to 


' the wrist, but care must be taken not.to put 


the hands entirely into the water, uatil each 
has been rubbed three times with water 
poured on it; (3) to say one of the names of 
God at the commencement of the wuvzu’, thus : 
“Tn the name of the Great God,” or “ Thanks 
be to God”; (4) to clean the teeth (miswak) ; 
(5) to rinse the mouth three times; (6) to 
put water into the nostrils three times ; (7%) to 
do all the above in proper order; (8) to do 
all without any delay between the various 
acts; (9) each part is to be purified three 
times ; (10) the spuce between the fingers of 
one hand must be rubbed with the wet 
fingers of the other ; (11) the beard must be 
combed with the fingers ; (12) the whole head 
must be rubbed once; (13) the ears must 
be washed with the water remaining on the 
fingers aiter- the last operation; (14) to rub 
under and between the toes with the little 
finger of the left hand, drawing it. from the 
little toe of the right foov and between each 
toe in succession. fABLUTION, PRAYBR, 
WATER, | 


Y. 


some maintain that: it is merely a figurative 
expression for God’s power. 


YAGHUS (#2). An idol men- 
tioned in the Qur'an, Sirah Ixxi, 23, Pro- 
fessor Palmer says it was in the figure of a 
lion. Al-Baizawi says it was the name of a 
hero who lived between the days of Adam 
and Noah, who was afterwards worshipped 
in an idol of the name. 


YA HO (@). “0 He!” that 
is, “O God.” An exclamation often recited 
by faqirs or darveshes in their religious zikrs, 
The third personal pronoun singular, hw 


694: 


(huwa), * He” being a name for God, ze. He 
who exists.” [ZIKR. ] 
YAHUD (+462), the 
Yahidt. Heb. s397, Jews. The 
word used in the Qur’an (together with Banu 
Isr@il) for the Jews. [JEws, JUDAISM. ] 


YAHYA (,:). John the Baptist. 


YAHUD 


The son of Zachariah, whose birth is men- | 


tioned in the Qur’an,:Siirah. xix. 1; iii. 34; 
and who is said in the latter Sirah to have 
been sent with glad tidings “to confirm the 
Word from God (Jesus), a chief and a chaste 
one and a prophet from the righteous.” And 
in Sarah vi. 85, his name occurs with that of 
Zachariah, Jesus, and Elias, as one of the 
“righteous ones.” [JOHN THE BAPTIST. } 


YA'IOT WA MA’IUI (oye key oye). | 
the belief that he is referred to as “ O Saiyid.” 


[0G AND MAGOG. 


YALAMLAM (plesk). The migat 


or stage where the pilgrims from al-Yaman 


assume the pilgrim’s garb at the pilgrimage. 


[magu.] 


YAMAMAH (é«l2). A province 
in the eastern portion of the Hijaz frequently 
mentioned in the history of Muhammad. 


AL-YAMAN (qt). The south. | 


western province of Arabia. It is con- 
sidered the most fertile part of the country, 
and is called the garden of Arabia. 


YAMIN (ype). [oatH.] 


at-YAQIN (qed). “The cer- 
tainty.” (1) A term which implies belief, 
sure knowledge, and which occurs in the 
Qur’an to-express the hour of death. 

Sirah Ixxiy. 43-48 : “ They shall say, ‘ We 
were not of those who prayed, we did not feed 
the poor; but we did plunge into discussion 
with those who plunged, and we called the 
Judgment Day a lie until the certainty did 
come upon us,’” 

Sirah xv. 99: “Serve the Lord until the 
certainty come upon thee,” i 

Muslims say there are three degrees of 
spiritual knowledge :— 

1. ‘Llinu *l-Yaqin (oyai3\ ple), that which 
a man apprehends with his intellectual 
faculties. 

2, ‘Ainu"l- Yagin (cyadeS\ (yae), that which 
he sees with the eye. 

3. Hagqu'l-Yaqia (cea) B=), that which 
ke fully embraces with the heart; the highest 
form of spiritual knowledge, especially of the 
Unity of God. 


YAQTIN (yb). Heb. Wp. 
The gourd tree under which Jonah, sheltered 
after he escaped from the belly of the fish. 


plural of | 


| 
| 


YAUMU ’L-ASHURA’ 


| Sarah xxxvii. 145, 146: “ We cast him ona 
barren shore: and he was sick: and we made 


to grow over him a gourd tree.” 
YA‘QUB (sim). 


YA SIN (wy). The two Arabic 


letters «s and (» corresponding to 
the English y and s. The title of the xxxvith 
Surah of the Qur’an, which begins with these 
two letters, the mystic import of which is 
said to be unknown. Al-Baizawi says per- 
haps they mean Ya Insan! (ost \y), «0 
Man!” Husain suggests that they mean Ya 
Saiyid! (dee \), “O Saiyid!” whilst the 
Jalalan think the meaning is known alone to 
God. Muhammad said this chapter was the 
Qalbu ‘l-Qur’an, “the heart of the Qur'an,” 
ind it is consequently held in high estima- 
tion. It is usually read to dying persons. 

Ya Sinis a title given to Muhammad witb 


[sacos. | 


in the first verse of the Sirah referred to. 


YASRIB (+;%). The ancient 
name of al-Madinah, mentioned once in the 
Qur’an, viz. Sirah xxxiil. 18. According to 
the traditionist, the Prophet changed the 
name from Yasrib to Madinatu ’n-Nabi, “the 
City of the Prophet,” because Yasrib was a 
name of shame and reproach. (Aajma‘u ‘l- 
Bihar, vol. iii. p. 499.) 


YA‘SUB (yas). Lit. “A prince 
or chief.” The King of the Bees. A title 
given to ‘Ali, (Majma‘u I-Bihar, vol. iii. 
p. 502.) A name of one of Muhammad’s 
horses. (Richardson’s Dictionary.) 


YATHRIB. [rasrrs.] 
YATIM (2%). 
YAUM (pp). A day cf twenty- 


four hours; pl. atyam. In contradiction to 
‘latl wa nahar, “ night and day.” 
The seven days of the week are known 
as i— 
Yaumu ’l-ahad, first day, Sunday. 
Yaunui ’l-ignain, second day, Monday. 
Yaumu ‘l-galasa’, third day, Tuesday. 
Yaumu ’l-arba‘a’, fourth day, Wednesday. 
Yaumu ’l-khamis, Sfth day, Thursday. 
Yaumu ’l-jum‘ah, day of Assembly, Friday. 
Yaumu.'s-sabt, Sabbath day, Saturday. 


YAUMU ’D-DIN (qt ay). Day 
of Judgment.” 

Sirah i.: “ The King of the Duy of Judy- 
ment.” : 

Stirah Ixxxiii. 17: “ What shall make thee 


(ORPHAN. | 


-Know what the Day of Judgment is?” 


at-YAUMU ’L-AKHIR, (,55' pyolt) 
“ The Last Day.” A name givenin the Qur'an 
to the Day of Judgment. 


YAUMU ’L.‘ASHURA’ (ey—2 
s\,,alelt). The tenth day of the month 


| of Muharram. [‘asaura’.] 


YAUMU ‘L-FASL 


_YAUMU: °L-FASL (eS! py). 
“Day of Severing.” The Day of Judgment. 
Sirah lexvii. 13, 14: “For the Day of 
Severing! and who shall teach thes what the 
Day of Severing is?” 


YAUMU ’L-FITR Y eg). “ The 
Day of broaking the aD gel weet 


YAUMU ’L-HARA’ (stye3} py). 
“The day of the stony country ” mentioned 
in the Traditions. (Mishkatu ‘LMasabih, book 
xxiv. ch. ix.). The day on which Yazid sent 
an army to al-Madinah and laid it in ruins. 
(See Ockley’s Saracens, p. 425.) 


YAUMU ’L-HASHR 


Lace) 2) 
“ Day of Assembly.” ( ied 


The Day of Judgment. 

YAUMU ’L-HISAB (lusS! py). 
“Day of Reckoning.” The Day of Judg- 
ment. Strah xl. 28: ‘“‘And Moses said, 
Verily, I will take refuge in my Lord and 
your Lord from every one who -is. big with 
pride, and believes not on the Day of Reckon- 
ang.” 

YAUMU ’L-INQITA‘ (e331 pp). 
“The Day of Cessation.” The day on which 
anything terminates. In law, the last day on 
which .anyone who has-become possessed of 
property illegally may restore it, or make 
compensation to the owner, 


YAUMU ’L-JAM* (eo! ay). 
‘Day of Gathering.” The Day of Judgment. 
Stirah Ixiv, 9: “On the day when He shall 
gather youto the Day of Gathering.” 


YAUMU ’L-KHULUD (ost pp). 
“Day of Eternity.” Sirah 1 34: “Enter 
into it in peace: this is the Day of Eternity.” 


YAUMU ’L-KHURUS (es! py). 
“The Day of Exodus.” The Day of Judg- 
ment. Sirah 1 41:-“The day when they 
shall hear the shout in truth; that is, the 
Day of Coming Forth.” 

YAUMU ‘L-QARR (;8\ ay). 
“The Day of Rest.” The day after the sacri- 
fice at the Hajj, when the pilgrims rest. 


YAUMU ’L-QIYAMAH (ep 
Sela). “ Day of Standing up.” The 


Day of Resurrection.” [RESURRECTION. | 


YAUMU ’L-WAID (231 py). 
“The Day of Threatenings.” The Day of 
Judgment. Strahl. 19: “And the trumpet 
shall’ be blown!—that is the threatened 
day.” 

YAUMUN MA‘LUMUN Cary ep) 
«“ A Known Day,” i.e. known to God. Tho 
Day of Judgment. Sirah lvi. 50: “ Gathered 
shall they surely be for the tryst of a known 
day” - 
YAUMU ’N-NAHB (;=) ey). 
“Day of Sacrifice.” A term used for the 
Feast of Sacrifice. .[‘mU ’L-AzHa.] 


YAZID 695 
-YAUMU 'S-SABU! (amt py). 


The “ Day of Sabu‘,” mentioned in the follow- 
ing tradition (AZishkatu’l-Masabdih, book xxiv. 
ch. 16):— 

“ Abii Hurairah says, ‘ Whilst a man was 
with his goats, behold a wolf came in amongst 
them, and took a goat; and the man released 
it, ~And the wolf said to the man, “Who 
is to guard these goats on the day of Sabu‘, 
when there will be no shepherd but me.” 
And the people said, “The wolf speaks.” 
And the Prophet said, “I believe that the 
wolf did speak.” Abt Bakr and ‘Umar aiso 
said so.’” 

‘Abdu ’l-Haqq says there is a difference 
of opinion as to what the Day of Sabu‘ is, 
either it is a day of insurrection, or a fes- 
tival amongst the ancient Arabs, when the 
flocks were left to themsaives 


YAUMU ’T-TAGHABUN (¢ 
pret). “Day of Mutual Deceit.’ 
The Day of Judgment. Strah Ixiy, 9: “On 
that day when be shall gather you to ths Day of 
Gathering, that is the Day of Mutual Deceit,” 
' Al-Baizawi says: “ Both the righteous and 
the wicked will disappoint cach other by rs- 
versing their positions,-the wicked being 
punished, while the righteous are in bliss.” 


YAUMU 'T-TALAQ (g22' pp). 
“Day of Meeting.” The Day cf Judoment. 
Sirah xl. 15: “He throws the Spirit by his 
bidding upon whom He will ot His servants 
to give warning of the Day of Meetiny.” 


YAUMU 'T-TANAD (ous!) oq), 
“ A Day of Mutual Ontery.” A natne given 
to the Day of Judgment in the Qur’an. Stirah 
xl, 34: “O my people! verily I fear for you’ 
the day of crying out to one another.” 


YA‘UQ (39%). Av idol mentioned 
in the Qur'an, Sirah lxxi. 23. Professor 
Palmer says it was in the figure of a horse. 
Al-Baizawi says it is the name of a certain 
hero who lived between the days of Adam 
and Noah, and was afterwards worshipped in 
an idol of the name. 


YAWNING. Arabic tasawuh 
(5). From the Traditions it 


appears yawning is regarded as an evil; for 
Abt Hurairah relates that Mahammad said, 
“ God loves sneezing and hstes yawning. As 
for yawning, it is of the devil. Therefore, if 
any of you yawn, let him suppress it as much 
as possible. If he cannot stop it, let him put 
the back of his left hand upon his month; for, 
verily, when anyone yawns and opens his 
mouth, the devil laughs.” (Mishkat, book 
xxii. ch. vi.) 


YAZID (2). The son of Mu‘a- 
wiyab. The second Kbaliiah of the house of 


Umaiyan (Ommivah), who reigned from av, 
679 to A.D. 683 (A.H. 60-64), Heis celebrated 
in Muslim history as the opponent of al- 
Husain. (See Ockley’s Hist. Saracens, p. 
393.) 


696 YEAR 


YEAR. Arabic sanah (4), pl. 
sanin, sanawat ; ‘am (ele), pl. awa ; 
haul (Js), pl. ahwal; Persian sal 
(J), pl. salha. . 

The ancient Arabian year is supposed to 
have consisted of twelve lunar months, as 
now observed by the Muhammadans; but 
about the year a,b, 412, the Arabians intro- 
duced a system of intercalation, whereby one 
month was intercalated into every three 
years. (Sea.M. de Perceval, vol, i. p. 242). 
This system of intercalation exiated in the 
time of Muhammad; but it is related that, at 
the farewell pilgrimage, the Prophet recited 
the khutbah on the Day of Sacrifice, and 
said: “ A year is twelve months only, as at 
the tie of the creation,” and thus again in- 
troduced the lunar year. (See Mishkat, bock 
xi, oh. xi.) The Muhaniumadan year, there- 
fore, consists cf twelve Junar months, without 
any intercalation to make it. correspond with 
the course of the sun, and. amounts very 
nearly to 354 days and 9 hours. Hence the 
Muhammadan New. Year’s Day, Nav Roz, 
will happen every year about eleven day's 
earlier than in the preceding year. _ 

There also existed amongst the Arabians a 
system of commutation whereby the Muhar- 
ram, the last vi the three continuous sacred 
montha [monTHs}, became secular, and Safar 
sacred. Some traditidns say that the power 
also existed of commuting the isolated sacred 
month Rajab, for the one succeeding it, 
Sha‘ban. When this was done, it became 
lawfalte war in the sacred months of Mu- 
hayram and Rajab; and Safar and Sha‘ban 
acquired the sacredness of the months for 
which they hati heen anbstituted. It is with 
reference to this custom that Muhammad 
gays in the Qur’in (Sirah ix, 36, 87) :— 

“ Verily, twelve months is the nuinber of 
ymonthe with God, according to God’s Book, 
ever since the day when He created the 
Heavens and the Kerth; of these, four are 
sacred: this is the right usage. Thorefore, 
wrong not yourselves therein, and attack 
those who join gods with Gad, one and ail, as 
they attack you one and all; and know that 
God is with those who fear Him. Tocarry over 
a sacred month io another is only an increase 
of unbelief. They who do not believe ara led 
in error by it. They allow it one year and 
forbid it another, that they may make good 
the number of months which God hath hal- 
lowed, and they allow that which God hath 
prohibited.” 

This system of commutation is said to have 
been introduced by Qusaiy, who wished, by 
abridging the long three months’ cessation of 
hostilities, ta humour the warlike Arabs, as 
well as to cbtain the power of making a 
sacred month secular when it might best 
suit his purpose ; but Sir William Muir is in- 
clined to think that this system of commuta- 
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tion was an ancient_one, and merely restored by 
Qusaiy. (Muir’s Mahomet, vol. i. e eeviii.) 

Both in India and in Egypt, in the present 
day, the Muhammadans use the lunar year 
for their religious observances’ and the ordi- 
nary affairs of life; but for the purposes of 
agriculture and other calculations, for which 
the lunar year is inconvenient, they employ 
the Julian calendar. 

To find the number of solar years elapsed 
since any given Muhammadan date, subtract 
the given year of the Hijrah from the cur- 
rent year of the Hijrah, and from the re- 
mainder deduct three per cent. ; the remainder 
will be the number of solar years which haye 
elapsed. Thus, suppose we see a manuscript 
written 4.H. 681, and wish to know its real 
age in Christian or solar years, we subtract, 
in the first place, the number 681 from the 
eurrent year of the Hijrah, say 1256, and 
there remains 575 ; from this last’ we deduct 
three per cent, or 17, and there remains 558, 
which at that peried is the real age of the 
manuscript in solar years. 

If the object, however, be to find the pre- 
cise Christian date corresponding to any 
given year of the Hijrah, apply the following 
rule :—From the given number of Musalman 
years, deduct three per cent., 2nd to the re- 
mainder add the number 621-54; the sum is 
the period of the Christian era at which the 
given current Musalman year ends. For 
example: from a.H. 942, deduct three per 
cent., or 28°26, and the remainder is 913-74. 
To this Jast add 621-54, ane the sum is 
1535:28, which shows that a.n. 942 ended in 
the spring of a.p. 1536. ‘This simple rule is 
founded on the fact that 100 inuar years are 
very nearly equal to 97 solar years, there 
being only eight days of excess in the former 
period; hence to the result found, as just 
stated, it will be requisite to add 8 days, as a 
correction for every century. 

The following is a mere aceurate rule. 
Express the Muhammadan date in years and 
decimals of a year; multiply by -970226; te 
the product add 621-54, and the sum will be 
the precise period of the Christian era. (Dr. 
Forbes.) 

if it is desired to find the year of the Hij- 
rah which comes in in a given year of the 
Christian era; it is sufficient to subtract 621 
from the year given, and to multiply the 
remainder by 10,307. (Murray.) 


YUHANNA (eg). The Arabic 
Christian name for John the Baptist, and 
John the Apostle, the corresponding Muslim 


name being Yahya. [yanyA.] 
YUNUS (39). [sonax.] 
YUSHA‘ (@49:). (sosnva.] 


YUSUF (ctup). [soszrn.] 


ZABH 


ZABH (25). Heb. pyyy zedakh. 


Arabic lexicographers define the word to 
mean the act of cutting the throat. In the 
language of the law, it denotes the act of 
slaying an animal agreeably to the prescribed 
forms, without which its fiesh is not lawful 
for the food of man. See Qur'an, Surah ii. 
167, 168 :— 

“Eat of the good things wherewith we 
haves provided you, and gtve thanks unto 
God, if ye are His worshippers. He has only 
forbidden for you that which is dead, and 
blood, and flesh of swime, and whatsoever has 
been consecrated to other than God; but he 
who is forced, neither revolting nor trans- 
gressing, it is no sin for him: for verily God 
is forgiving and.merciful.” 

The injunctions in the Traditions are more 
explicit (Miskkét, book xviii. ch. i), for 
example: Abi Tufail relates that ‘Ali was 
once asked, “ Has the Prophet ever told you 
anything with regard to religion which he bas 
not told others?” And ‘Ali replied, “ Nothing. 
unless if be that which | have in the scab- 
bard of my sword.” Then ‘Ali bronght 
out of his seabbard a piece of paper, and 
thereon was written: ‘‘May God curse those 
who slay without repeating the name of.God, 
in the samie manner as the polytheista did in 
the names of their idols ; wiay God vurse those 
who remove their neighboars’ landmarks; 
may God eurse those who curse their fathers ; 
may God curse those who harbour innovators 
in matters of religion.” 

Aceording to Sunni law, zabi is of two 
kinds: (1) Lhitiyari, of choice; and (2) £z$2- 
vari, of uecessity. 

The first is effected by cutting the throat 
above the breast and reciting the words 
Allahu akbar, “God. is most great”; aud the 
second by reciting these words upon shooting 
an acrow or discharging a gun. 

The latter act, however, is merely a subd- 
stitute for the former, and accordingly ia not 
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Z. 


of any account unless the former be imprac-. . 


ticable ; for the proper zabh is held to be by 
the shedding cf blood, and the former method 
ig most effectual for this purpose. 

It.is absolutely necessary that the person 
who slays the animal should be a Muslim or 
a kitdbi (i.e. 3 Jew or a Christian), and that 
he should do it in the name of God alone ; 
it signities not whether the person be a wan 
or a woman, or. an infant, or an idiot, or an 
nacireumcised person, 

An animal slain: by » Magian is unlawful 
as olgo that slain. by an idolater or a poly- 
theist. Zabs performed by an apostaie from the 
Muslim faith (who is worthy of death) is also 
unlawful; but, according to Abii Hanifah, if 
a Jew or a Christian become an apostate from 


his own creed, his zubh is lawful, for the Mus- 
lim law still regards him, with respect to zabh, 
in the same light as fornierly. ; 

If the slayer wilfully omit the invocation, 
“In the name of the most great God,” the 
flesh of the animal is unlawfal ; but if he omit 
the invocation through forgetfulness, it is 
lawful, although there is some difference of 
opinion on this subject amongst the Sunni 
doctors. Ash-Shafi‘t is of opinion that the 
animal is lawful in either case, but the Imam 
Malik maintains that it is unlawfal in both. 

Abt Yosuf and all the Hanafi doctors have 
declared, that an animal slain under a wilful 
omission of the invocation is utterly uniaw- 
fal, and that the magistrate must forbid the 
sale of meat so killed. 

ft is a condition of zabh ikhtzyari that the 
invocation be pronounced over the animal at 
the time of sluying it; but in the caae of zalh 
izétrar? (i.e. when a person siays an animal 
i) hunting), the condition is that the inveca- 
tion be pronounced at the time of letting 
loose the hound cr hawk, or of shooting the 
arrow or gun, or casting the spear. 

Ji is a condition of zgahh that pothing but 
the invocation Bismé *llaht Allahi akbar, ‘Io 
the uame of God, God the most great,” should 
be said. That is, no prayer or other matter 
must be mentioned. 

The place for slaying is betwixt the throat 
and the head of the breast-bone (Arabic 
labbah), and the vessels it is-requisite to cut 
are four, al-hulqum, “ the wind-pipe,” al-mar?’, 
“ the gullet.” and al-waridan, or al-wadajén, 
“ the two jugular veins.” 

Ash-Shafi_? holds that if a man slay an 
animal witb a nail or horn or teeth, the flesh 
is unlawful, but this is not the opinion of 
other doctors. (See Durru ‘l-Mukhtar and 
Hidéyah, in loco.) 


az-ZABANIYAH (Ssujt). Lit. 
~@Guards.” The-angels in charge of hell, of 
whom Malk is said to be the-chief. Surak 
xevi, 17,18: “So let him call his council: 
we will call the guards of hell (az-Zald- 
niyah).” 

ZABIHAH (4m05). Lit. “Cut or 
divided Jengthways.” Heb. Fl} zebakh. An 


‘animal slanghtered according to the law; 2 


sacrifice, [LAWFUL FOOD, SACRIICES. | 


ZABIR (523). A name for Mount 
Sinai. Al-Baizawi says it ts the mountain 
on which tle Lord conversed .with Moses. 
[sin ar, TUR. ] 

ZABT: (2). “Occupation, sei- 
zure.” In Muhammadan law it means attach- 
ment, distraint, or sequestration ; taking 
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lands under the management of Government 
officers. 


ZABUB (93), pl. zubur. Also 
zubur, pl. of 2ibr. From the Heb. TIN} 


zimrah, “a psalm or chant” (Psa. Ixxxi. 2, 
xcviii, 5). The title given to the Psalms of 
Dayid-m:-the Quran, where it o¢eurs, only 
three times, 

Suratu ‘n-Nisa’ (iv.) 161: “ And to David 
we gave Psalms (zuburan).” 

Strat 11-Mir‘aj (xvii,)-57: “ And Psalms 
(zabiiren) we gave to David.” 

Stratu ’l-Ambiya’ (xxi.) 105: “ And now, 
since the exhortation oe was given, have 
‘we wriften in the Psalms (fi ‘z-zaburi) that 
my servants the righteous shall inherit the 
éarth,” E 

Both Sale and Rodwell take this last to be 


2 quotation from Psa. xxxvii. 29 (rt appears | 


to be the only direct quotation from either 
the Old or New Testament in the whole of 
the eee and they have both translated the 
Arabic zzkr ‘“‘the law,” meaning, of course, 
the Taurat. Amongst Muslim commentators, 
thera is considerable difference of opinion as 
to what is: meant in this verse by zihr and 
zahitr. 

The commentator al-Baiziwi says there 
are three views. Said ibn Jubaiy and Mu- 
jaiyid explained the word zabur to mean al] 
inspired books, and that by z24r was meant 
the. Preserved Tablet (al-Lauhu ‘l-Mabfuz). 
Jbn ‘Abbas and az-Zahhak said by zabur was 
meant the Taurat, and by ziki those. books 
which came after. And Sha‘bi said the zadiir 
was the Book of David. and the zzkr that of 
Moses. 

‘Al-Baghawi and al-Jalalin decide in favour 
of the first interpretation, Husain decides in 
favour of the third, whilst al-Baizawi leaves 
it an open question. 

Jalalo ’d-din as-Suyiiti gives the word zabir 
as one of the fifty-five titles of the Qur’in, 


ZACHARIAS. Arabic Zakariyd’ 
(o\yS3).. [ZAKARIYA’.] 


ZAFIR (y5)). Lit. “Drawing 
back the breath because of distress; groan- 
ing.” In the Qur’an, for the groans of hell. 
Sizah xi. 108: “In the Fire, there shall 
they groan.” 


ZA‘FIRANIYAH (dsijied). A 
sect of Muslims, who say the Qur’an is a 
created thing, the orthodox school maintain- 
ing that the Word of God is uncreated. 
(Kitabu ’t-Ta‘rifat, in loco.) 

ZAIE (#5). Sit. “A swarming 
multifade.” An army; a military foree ar- 
rayed for battle. 

Qur’an, Surah viii. 15: “*O ye who believe! 
when ye meet the *arshalled hosts. of the un- 
believers, turn not your backs to them.” 
Hence, battle, combat, 


ZAHED (08\;). Lit. “ Abstinent ; 
continent.” An ascetic person.  Zahid-i- 
khushk, Porsian, “a dissembler, a hypocrite.” 


ZAINAB 
ZAHIR (£4). “Outward, exte- 


rior, manifest.” A word much used in Mus- 


| iim theology to. express that which is mani- 


fost. as distinguished from batin, “ interior,” 
or khafi, “that which is hidden.” 


Az-ZAHIR ( ,e\e!'). “ The Evident,” 
One of the ninety-nine attributes of God. 
Qur'an, Sarah viii, 3: “He is the First 
and the Last, the Herdent and the Hidden.” 
ZAHIRU ‘L-MAZHAB (,»% 
iest}, An expression used by 
Hanafi Muslims for those theological ques- 
tions which are decided in the four well- 
known Sunni books: «a/-Mabsit, al-Jami‘u ‘I- 
Kabir, al-Jami‘u 's-Saghir, as-Sairu 'l-Kabir. 
ZAHIRU ’L-MUMKINAT (2b 
wlSJI), An expression used by 
theologians for the proots of -God’s existence, 
power, and attributes, as exhibited in nature 


ZAID IBN at-HARI3 (gr 22; 
lot}, Muhammad's freedman and 
adopted son. Muhammad having. seen and 
admired Zaid’s wife Zainab, her husband 
divorced her. The relations of the ancient 
Arabs to their adopted children were very 
strict, and Muhammad’s marriage with the 
divorced wife of his adopted son ‘occasioned 
much scandal amongst his contemporaries. 
A . revelation was consequently produced 


. which revoked the inconvenient restrictions. 


Strah xxxiii. 37: “And when Zaid had 
settled the necessary matter of her divorcé, 
we did wed her to thee, that it might not be 
a crime in the faithful to marry the wives of 
their adopted sons, when they. have settled thé 
necessary affair concerning them.” 

Zaid was slain at the battle of Mitah, as 
he carried the standard of Islam, a.n. 8. 


ZAIDIYAH (4&5). A  Shi‘ah 
sect. Those who followed Zaid the son of 
‘Ali ibn al-Husain instead of the other son 
Ja‘ttar as-Sadiq. [SnAI‘an.] 

ZAIGH (@33). Lit. “Turned 
aside” (from the Truth). It occurs in the 
Qur’in, Sirah. iti. 5.6: “In whose hearts-is 
erversity, ...O Lord, pervert not our 

earts.” 


ZAINAB (+~33). The daughter of 
Khuzaimah and the widow of ‘Ubaid, Mu- 
hammad’s cousin, who was slain at Badr. 
She married Muhammad in the third year of 
the Hijrah. Zainab was renowned for her 
Kindness to the poor, and was called OUmmu 


' “t-Masakin, “the mother of the poor,” from 


her care of destitute converts. She and 
Khadijah were the only wives of the Prophet 
who died before him. - 

ZAINAB (++j).. The daughter 
of Jahsh and the divorced wife of Muham- 
mad’s adopted son Zaid. Being the wife of 
an adopted son, she was unlawful to the 
Prophet, bat a pretended revelation (ses 
Qur'an, Sirah xxxiii. 37). settled the dif- 
ficulty, and Muhammad married her. {M0- 
HAMDILAD. ] 


ZAINAB BINT MUHAMMAD 


ZAINAB BINT MUHAMMAD 
(Some oy 4493). The daughter of 
Muhstamad by Khadijah. She married Abi 
TAs. The story of the conversiun af Abu 
14As, thiough the devotion of his wile, is 


told by Muir (vol. iv. p. 7): She dicd 
Au. 61. 
ZAIR (;1j). A pilgrim to 


Mubammad’e gravo at al-Madinah, a» distin- 
guished from a Adji, or pilgrim to Makkah. 
According to Burton, Za'irs are ordered. to 
Visit the tomb perfumed and in their hest 
clothes. The person who conduets the zd ir 
to the sacred spot, is cailed a muzanutr, who 
on the occasion of Captain Burton's visit re- 
ited the following prayer :~ 

“fn the name of Allah and in the Faith of 
Allah’s Prophet! O Lord, cause me to enter 
the entering of troth, and. cause me to issue 
forth the issuing of Truth, and permit me to 
draw near to Thee and make me a King vic- 
torious!” (é.e. over the world, the flesh, and 
the devil). Then follow blessings on the Pro- 
phet, and afterwards: “0 Allah! open to me 
the doors of Thy mercy,-and grant me en- 
tranco into it, and protect me from the stoned 


devil!” (Burton's K/-Medinah and Meccah, 
vol. if. p. 296.) 
ZAKARIYA’ (cb,5)). Zacharias. 


The father of John Baptist ; the husband of 
Hannah’s sister, and. the uncle of the Virgin 
Mary. Mentioned four times in the Qur’an:— 

Surak ‘iii, 32: So with goodly accep- 
tance did her Lord accept her, with goodly 
growth did He make her grow, and Zakariya’ 
reared her. So oft as Zakariya’ went in.to 
Mary at the sanetuary, he found her supplied 
with food. ‘Oh Mary!’ said ho, ‘whence 
hast.thou this?’ She said, ‘ft is from God: 
verily God supplicth whom He will without 
reckoning!’ . There did Zakariya’ call. upon 
his Lord ; ‘O my Lord!’ said he, ‘ vonchsafe 
me from Thyself good descendants; Thou 
verily art the hearer of prayor.’ Then did 
the angels ‘call to him, #s he stood praying in 
the sauctuary: ‘ God announced John (Yahya) 
to thee, who shall be a verifier of the Word 
from God, and a great one, chaste, and a pro- 
phet of the number of the just,’ He said, 
‘Qmy Lord! how shall I have a son now 
that old age has come upon me and my wife 
is barren?’ He said: ‘Thus will God do-nis 
pleasure.’ He said, ‘ Lord! give me a token.’ 
He said, ‘Thy token is, that not for three 
days shalt thou speak to man but by signs. 
But remember thy Lord often, and praise 
Him at even and at morn.’” 

Sirah vi. 85: And Zakariya’, John, Jesus, 
‘and Elias: all were just persons.” 

Sirah xix. 1-12: “ A recital of thy Lord’s 
mercy to His servant Zakeriya’, when he 
called upon his Lord with secret calling. He 
said: ‘© Lord, verily my bones are weak 
andthe hoar hairs glisten. on my head, and 
never, Lord, have I prayed to Thee with ill 
success. But now I have fear for my, kin- 
dred after me; and my wife is barren: Give 
me; then, a successor 4s Thy special gift and 
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‘an he of the family of Jacoh: and make 


him. Lord; well-pleasing to Theo.’ ‘O Zaks- 
riya, verily We announce to Thee a son — 
his name Yabya (John): that name We have 
given to ngne ‘before him.’ He said: ‘O my 
Lord! how when my wife is barren shalk I 


| have « son. and when I have now reached 


old age, failiwg in my powers?’ He said: 
‘So shall it be. Thy Lord hath said, Easy 
is this to Me. for I created. thee aforetime 
when thou wast nothing.’ He said: ‘ Vouch- 
safe me, O my Lord! a sign.’ He said: ‘Th 

sign shall be that for three nights, thong 

sound in health, thou speukest not to man.’ 
And he came forth from the sanctuary to-his 
people, and. made sigas to them as though 
he would say. ‘Praise God at morn and 
even.’” 

Sirah ‘xi. 69. “And Zakariy#’, when he 
called’ npon his Lord saying, **O my Lord 
leave me not childless: but there is no 
better heix than Thyself.’ So We heard him 
aud gave him Yahya (John), «nd We made 
his wife fit for child-boaring.~ 


ZAKAT (é,5;). In its primitive 
sense the word zukét means purification. 
whence if is also used to express x» portioa of 
property bestowed in alms, as a sanctilicztion 
of the remainder to the proprictor. Lt+is an 
institution of Islam and founded upon an ex- 
press conimand in the Qur’dn (vtde Sarah ii. 
47), being one of the five foundations ‘of 
practical religion. 

It is a religious duty incumbent upon any 
person whois free, sano, acult, and 4 Muslin, 
provided Le be possessed in full property of 
such estate or effects as are termed in the 
language of the law nzsab, and that he has 
been in possession of the same for the space 
of one complete year. The mab, vr fixed 
amount of property upon which zakai is due, 
varies with referonce tc the different kinds of 
property in possession, as will be seen in the 
present article. 

The one complete year in which the pro- 

rty is held in possession is termed hautu ‘l- 
hou/, Zakat is not incumbent upon a man 
ageinst whom there are debts equal to or 
exceedjng the amount of his whole property, 
nor is it due upon the necessaries of life, 
such as dwelling-houses, or articles of cloth- 
ing, or household furniture, or cattle kept 
for inymediate use, or siayes employed as 
actual servants, or armour and weapons de- 
signed for present use, or upon books of 
science and theology used by scholars, or 
upon.tools used by craftsmen. 

1) ‘The zakat of camels,  Zakat is not 
due upon less than five camels, and upon five 
camels it is one goat or sheep, provided they 
subsist upon pasture throughout the year, 
because zakat is only due upon such camels as 
live on pasture, and uot upon those which are 
fed in tho home with forage. One goat is due 
Upon any nutober of camels from five to nine; 
two goats for any number of camels from ten 
to fourteen; throes yoats for any number from 
twenty to twenty-four, Upon any numbor of 
camels from twenty-five to thirty-five Lhe 
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zakat is ahint mikhdz, or a yearling female 
camel; frora thirty-six te forty-five, a bint 
labun, or a two-year-old female camel; from 
forty-six to sixty, a hiqqoh, or a three- 
year-old female camel; from sixty-one to 
seventy-five, a juz‘ah, or four-year-old female 
camel; from seventy-five to ninety, two 
camels’ female two-year-old colts; and from 
ninety-one to one bundred and twenty, two 
camels’ female three-year-cld colts. When 
the number of camels exceeds one hundred 
and twenty, the zakat is calculated by the 
aforesaid rule. 

(2) The zakat of dulls, cows, and buffaloes. 
No zakat is due upon fewer than thirty cattle, 
and upon thirty cattle which feed on pasture 
for the greater part of the year, there isdue at 
the end of the year a /abi‘ah, or a one-year- 
old calf; and upon forty is due a musim, ov a 
oulf of two years old; and where the number 
exceeds forty, the zakat is to he calculated 
according to this rule. For example, upon 
sixty, the zakat is two yearling calves; upon 
seventy, one tabi‘ah and one musim; upon 
eighty, two musims; upon dinety, three 
tadi‘ah; upon one hundred, two éabiehs and 
one musi; and-thus upon every ten head of 
cattle a musim and a tabi‘ah alternately. 
Thus upon one hundred and ten kine, the 
vakat is two musims and one tabi'eh; and 
vpon one hundred and iwenty, four tabi‘ahs. 

he usual method, however, of calculating 
tho zakat upon large herds of cattle is by 
dividing them into thirties and forties, impos- 
ing upon every thirty one fabiah, or upon 
every forty one musim, 

(3) Zakat upon sheep and goats. No zakat 
is dne upon less than forty, which have fed 
the greater part cf the year upon pasture, 
upon which is due one goat, until the num- 
ber reuches one hundred and twenty ; for one 
hundred and twenty-one to two hundred, it is 
two goats or sheep; and nbove this, one for 
every hundred. The same rules apply to both 
sheep and goats, because in the Traditions 
the original word ghanam applies to both 
species. 

(4) Zakat upon horses. When horses and 
raares are kept indiscriminately together, feed- 
ing for the greater -part of the year on pas- 
ture, it is the option of the proprietor to give 
a zakat of one dinar per head for the whole, 
ur to appreciate the whole, and give five per 
cent. upon the total value. No zakat what- 
ever is due upon droves of horses consisting 
entirely of males or entirely of mares. There 
is no zakat due upon horses or mules, unless 
they are articles of merchandise, nor is it due 
upon war borses, or upon beasts of burden, 
vr upon cattle kept for drawing ploughs and 
se forth. 

(5) Zakat upon silver, It is not due upon 
silver of less value than two hundred dir- 
ams, but if one be possessed of this sum for 
a whole year, the zakat due upon it is five 
dirhams. No zakat is due upon al excess 
above the two handred dirhams till sach ox. 
cess umount to forty, upon which the zakat is 
one dirham, and for every succeeding forty, 
ne dirham, Those dirhams in which sliver 
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predominates are to be accounted ailver, and 
the laws reapecting silver apply to them, 
although they should contain some alloy; 
and the same ruoje bolds with regard to all 
articles falling under the denomination of 
plate, sneh as cupa and goblets. — 

(6) Zakat upon gold, No zakatis due upon 
gold under the valne of twenty misqals, and 
the zakat due wpon twenty misqala is half a 
misqal, When the quantity of gold excceds 
twenty misqils, on every four misqals above 
twenty arn due two qirats, and so on in pro- 
protion, . 

Zakat is due upon gold and silver bullion, 
and upon all gold and silver ornaments and 
ntensils. 

(7) Zakat uapon artieles of merchandise. 
Articles of merchandise should be appraised, 
and «a zakat of 24 per cent. paid upon the 
value, if it exceed two bundred dirhams in 
value. 

(8) Zakat vpon mines, or buried treasures. 
Mines of gold, silver, iron, lead, or copper, are 
subject to a zakat.of one-fifth (khums); bat if 
the mire is discovered within thé precincts of 
a person’s own houte, nothing iz due. And if 
a petson tind a deposit of brried treasure, a 
fifth is due upon it. No zakat is due upon 
precions stones. 

(9) Zakat upon the fruits of the earth. 
Upon everything produced from the ground 
there is a tenth (‘ashir or ‘ushr), whether the 
soil be watored by the overflow of rivers or 
by periodical rains, excepting the articles of 
wood, bamboo, and grass, which are not sub- 
ject to the tithe, Land watered by means of 
buckets, or machinery, or watering camels, 
is subject to a twentieth. Honey and fruits 
collected in the wilderness are anbject to 
tithe. 

The zakat is received by a collector duly 
appointed for the purpose, although it is law- 
ful for the possessor to distribute his alms 
himself. If a person come to ‘the collector, 
and make a declaration on oath as to the 
amount of his property upon which zakat is 
due, his statement is to be credited. 

There are seven descriptions of persons upon 
whom zakat may be bestowed. 

(1) Fagirs, or persons possessed of pro- 
perty, the whole of which, however, does aot 
amount to a asad. 

(2) Miskins, or persons who have no pro- 
perty whatever, 

(3) The collector of zakat. 

(4) Slaves. 

(5) Deptors. 

(6) Fi sabili "llah, i.e. in the service of God, 
or religious warfare. 

7) Travellers, 

he above laws with reference to zakat 
are those according to the Hanatiyah sect, 
but the differences amongst the Imams of 
the Sunnis on this subject are but. small. 
They may be seen upon reference to Ha- 
mess translation of the Hiddyak, voi. i. 
pl. 


CAKHA'IRU ’LLAH (allt ss). 


Lit, “ Repositories of God,” A Sufi term for 
z : 


ZAKIR 


a class of believers who, on aceount cof their 
spiritual attainments, are the means of pre- 
venting troubles in a nation, in the same 
manner as stores (zakh@ir) of grain keep 
away famines. 


ZAKIR (5). One who remem- 


bers God by reeiting His names and praises. 
; s Ae AL 
The reciter of a zekr, [z1KR.] 


ZALALAH (3+). “Error.” The 
word frequently occurs in the Qur’au, eg. 
Sirah ji, 15: “Thase sve they who have 
purchased error, at the price of the guidance.” 


ZAMB (~~9), pl. zunib. “A 
sin; a crime.” A charge of such. The word 
ovcurs frequently in the Qur'an, e.g. :-— 

Sarah xxvi. 18: “They have a charye 
against me-(z.¢. Aaron), and I fear lest they 
put me to death.” 

Stirah xl. 2: [From God] “the forgiver of 
sin.” 

Strah Ixxsi. 9. “ For what erme she was 
pat to death.” [sm.} 


ZAMZAM (;7)). The sacred well 
within the precincts of the mosque at Mak- 
kah. {t is supposed to be the identical spring 
from which Hegar and Ishmael drank in the 
wilderness (Genesis xvi. 4), but which is 
stated in the Scriptures to have been between 
Kadesh and Bared. 

The ovigin of the word zamzem is uncer- 
tain. According: to Johnson's Arabie Dic- 
tionary, it means the Jow buzzing sound, 
made by the ancient fire-worshippers, and 
may therefore allude to the murmuring o! 
the water of the well. Sume Muslim com- 
mentators derive it from zamm! zamm! i.e. 
fill? Gl!” Hagar’s words to Ishmael wheri 
she saw the water. Sale translates it: 
“Stay! Stay!” and adds that Hagar called 
out in.the Egyptian language to prevent 
Ishmael wandering. 

The building which encloses the welt Zam- 
zam stands close by the Mayam Hanbali, and 
was erected in A.H. 1072 (A.p. 1661). Accord- 
ing to Burckhardt, it is of a square shape, aud 
of massive construction, with an entrance 19 
the north, opening into ‘the room which 
contains the well. ‘This room is beauti- 
fully ornamented with marbles of various 
eolours; and adjoining to it, but having a 
separate door, is a small room with a stone 
reservoir, which is always full of Zamzam 
water. This the pilgrims get to drink by 
passing their hand, with a cup, through. an 
iron-grated opening which serves as a win- 
dow, into the reservoir, witheut entering the 
room, ‘The mouth of the well is surrounded 
by a wall five feet in height, ana about tex 
feet in diameter. Upcn this the people stand 
who draw up the water in ieathern buckets, 
an iron railing being so placed as fo prevent 
their falling m. The water is the poured 
into earthen jars, cailad daurag. which Cap- 
tain Burton describes as little amphorz, eack 
marked with the name of the donor and a 
peculiar cypher. These jars are placed in 
long rows on the ground, along the paved 
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causeways which lead up to the Ka‘bah, and 
between which grass appears growing in 
several places, produced by the Zamzam 
water oozing out of the jars. 

The Zamzam water is hsid in great esteem 
throughont the Mast. Tt is used for drinking 
and ablution, but for no baser purposes; and 
the Makkans advise pilgrims always to break 
their fast with it. Captain Burton says: “ It 
is apt to cause diarrhea and boils, and I 
never saw a stranger drink it without a wry 
face. S#le is decidedly correct in his asser- 
tion: the flavour is salt-bitter, much resew- 
bling an infusion of a teaspoonful of Kpsom 
salts in a large tambler of tepid water. 
Moreover, it is exceedingly ‘heavy’ to the 
taste, for this reason, Turks and other 
strangers prefer rain-water collected ia cis- 
terns, and sold for five farthings a guylet, 
The water is transmitted to distant regions 
in glazed earthen jars covered with basket- 
werk, and sealed by the Zem Zemis (Zum- 
zamis, or dispensers of the holy water). 
Religious meu break their lenten fast with it, 
apply it to their eyes to brighten vision, and 
imbihe’a few drops at the hour of death, 
when Satan stands by hoiding a bowl of 
purest water, the price of the departing scnl. 
The copious suppsy-of the well 1s considered 
at Meceah miraculous ; in distant countries it 
facilitates.the pronunciation of Arabic to the 
student; and everywhere the nauseous 
draught is highly meritorious in a religions 
point of view.” 

According to the same author, the name 
has become generic for a well situated within 
the walls of a mosque, and amongst these, 
naturally, the Zamzam of al-Madinah stands 
nearest in digaity to the-Makkab well, with 
which if is said to be connected by a subter- 
raveous passage; Others belteve that it is 
filed by a vem of water springing directiv 
under the Prophet’s grave, whence it is gene- 
rally called Biru ’n-Nabi, or the Prophet's 
well. Jt stands at the south-east angjo of 
an enclosure within the court of the mosque 
of al-Madinah, called the garden of Falimali, 
under 2 wooden roof supported by piilars of 
the same material. 


ZANANAH (4%) A Persian 
adjective derived. from the word zan, “a 
woman.” That which belongs to women. It 
denotes the household of a Muhammadan, 
bis wives and children, and the apartments 
in which they reside: Bor a fuli account of 
an-Indian zavanab by Mrs. Meer Ati, see 
HARIM, 

‘A zananab mission” is a Christian mis- 
sion established for the benefit of the wives 


; and daughters of Mubammadans. 


ZANJABIL (Jeo=3). © Ginger.”’ 
An aromatic with which the cups of Para- 
dise are flavoured. See Qur'an, Sarah lus vi. 
17; “Aud they shall drink therein a cap 
tampered with zanjabil.” 

ZANN (gt), pl. guniin. “ Opinion ; 
suspicion.” In Mubammadan law,*.a pre- 
sumptico that a charge is well-founded, 
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although the evidence is inconclusive. Az- 
Zannu ’l- Ghalib, expresses a strong presump- 
tion.of truth in a charge, although the evi- 
dence does not amount to conviction. The 
“Not proven” of Scotch law. The word 
zann, in the sense of “ suspicion,” occurs in the 
Qur'an, Sarah 'xlix: 12: * O Believers ! avoid 
frequent suspicions. for somo suspicions are 
2. crime.” 


ZAQQUM 3 (e435), An 
tree described in the Qur'an. 

Strah xxxvii. 60-64: “Is this the better 
tepast or the tree az-Zaqqum? Verily We 
have made it for a subject of discord to the 
wicked: Lo, it is a tree which cometh up 
from the bottom of hell; its fruit is as it 
were the heads of Satans: and, lo! the 
damned shall surely eat cf it and fill their 
bellies with it.” 

Stirab-xliy. 43, 44; “* Verily the tree of az- 
Zaqqiim shail be the sinner’s food.” 

Strah lvi, 51-53: “Then verily ye, O ye 
the erring, the imputers of falsehood, shall 
surely eat of the tree of Zaqqim, and fill 
your bellies with it.”: 

It is a name now given to a thorny tree, 
whose fruit is sweet aud styptic, and from 
the stone of which oil is extracted. (Richard. 
son’s Dictionary.) 


ZARAMIYAH (&4)3). A sect of 
Shi‘ah Muhammadans. who say that the next 
Imims after ‘Ali were Muhammad ibn Han- 
fiyah, ‘Abdullah, ‘Ali ibn ‘Abdillah ibn 
Abbas, and afterwards his progeny, as far as 
Mansi, until at last the Divine power en- 
tered into Aba Muslim, who, they assert, was 
ne on slain, (Kasifu ’I-Istilahat, in 
000. 


ZARARIYAH (4\j). A acct of 
Muslims founded by one of the Companions, 
named Zarirah, who say the attributes of 
God are not eternal, (Kitatu 't-Tuvifat, in 
loco.) 


ZARB (oy). Lit. “Striking.” 
dn arithmetic, “ Multiplication.” ‘The con- 
cluding foot of a line in pootry. A term used 
by Sufi mystics for the ceremony of zt 
az-ZARIYAT (wht). “The 
Scatterers.” The title of the List Siirah of 
the Qur’an which begins with the words “ By 
the Seatterers who scatter,” By-whichis rn- 
derstood the winds of heavon. f 


az-ZARR (,\8\). “The Distresser.” 
One of the ninety-nine attributes of God. In 
the Qur’an the word is applied to Satan. 

Sirah Iviii, 11: “Only of Satan is this 
clandestine talk, that he may bring the 
faithful to grief; but, unless by God’s per- 
mission, not aught shail he harm them (/aisa 
bi-zarrihin)! in God, then, let the faithful 
trust.” } 

God, therefore, is called the “ Distresser,” 
in so far as evil befalls man only by His 
permission, 


ZARRAH 


iufernal 


(85), “An ,atom,” 


ZIHAR 


Tho word oceurs in the Qur’an in the follow 
ing verse ;— 

‘Surah xcix. 6: “On that day shall men 
come ay in separate bands to behold their 
works; and whosvever shall huve wrought 
an atom’s weight of good shall behold it, and 
whosoever shall have wrought an atom’s 
weight of evil shall behold it.” 


ZAT (5), pl. zawdt. From zi, 
“a possessor,” of which zat is the feminine. 
In the Dictionary a/-Mughrab it is defined 
as the essence of a thing, meaning that by 
being which a thing is what it is, or that in 
being which a thing consists; or the ultimate 
and radical constituent of a thing. It is 
used for the nature or essence of God, 
Allah being called the Ismu *z-Zdat, or «‘ Es~ 
sential name of God.” Zeatu Vlah. the “ Es- 
sence of God,” is a scholastic theological 
expression. In Muslim law, zat signifies the 
bedy connected with the soui, in opposition 
to badn. which means the “ material body.” 


ZAWU ’L-ARHAM (alsj3\ 45). 


[UTERINE RELATIONS. | 


ZAWC °L-FURUZ (Ay) 48). 
The Sharers of inheritance whose shares are 
specified in the Qur’au itself. {tNmerct- 
ANCE. | 


ZEALOTS. [esuuart.] 
ZIHAR (je). Lit- “ Likening to 


the back.” A form of imprecation which. in- 
volves the separation of husband and wife 
until expiation is made. According to the 
Hidayuh, zikar signifies the likening of a 
woman to a’ kinswoman within the prohi- 
hited degrees, which interpreiation is foand 
in the comparison being applied to any of 
the parts or members of the body improper 
to be seen. The usual formula is: Anti 
‘alatya ka-zahri umm, “ Thou art unto me as 
my mother’s back.” 

Before the establishment of Muhammadan- 
ism, gthar steod as x divorce, but Muham- 
mad changed it to a temporary prohibition,. 
for which expiation must be performed, viz. 
either freeing a slave, or two months’ fast, or 
feeding sixty persons. Qur’an, Siratu’l-Muja- 
dilah (Iviii.), 1-5 :-— 

“God hath heard the words of her who 
pleaded with thee against. her husband, and 
made her plaint to God; and God hath heard 
your mutual intercourse: for God Heareth! 


- Beholdeth, 


“As to those of you who put away their 
wives by saytng, “* Be thou to me as my mother’s 
back”—their mothers they are not; they 
only are their mothers who gave them birth! 
they certainly say a blameworthy thing and 
an untruth : 

“But truly, God is Forgiving, Indulgent. 

‘And those who ikus put away their 
wives, and afterward’ would recall their 
words, must free a captive before. they can 
Come together again, To this are ye warned 
eenform: and God is aware of what ye 

Q. 
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~ And he who findeth not a captive to set 
frce, shall fast two months in succession 
before they two eome together. And he who 
shall not be able to do so, shall feed sixty poor 
raen.. ‘This, that he may believo in God and 
His Apostle. These are the statutes of God ; 
aad far’ the unbelievers is an afflictive chastise- 
ment !” 

The above injuncuon- was occasioned by 
Khaulah, the daughter of Sa‘labah. having 
pleaded her case with the Prophet, because 
she had been divorced by her husband Aus 
fbn as-Samit, by tho formula above-mentioned, 
and which was understood by the Arabs to 
imply perpetual separation. Muhammad had, 
in the first instance, decreed the divorce in 
accordance with ancient Arabic law, but re- 
laxed his order in consequence of the wonian’: 
earnest pleadings. 


ZIKR ($5). Lit. “ Remembering.” 
Heb. “\S} zakkur. The religious ceremony. 
or act of dev otion, which is practised by the 


various. religious orders of Faqirs, or Dar- 


weshes, Almost every religious Muhamma- 
dau is a. member of some order of Faqivs, 
and, consequently, the performance of zikr is 
very common in all Muhammadan countries ; 
but it does not appear that any one method 


of performing the. religious service of zikr is — 


peculiar to any order. 

Zikrs, ave of two kinds: zkr jati, that 
which is recited alond. and zikr khafi, that 
which is performed either with a low voice 
or mentally. 

The Nagqshbandiyah order of Faqirs 
usually perform the latter, whilst the Chish- 
tiyah and Qadiriyah orders celebrate the 
former. There are various ways of going 
through the exercise, but the main features 
of each are similar in character. The fol- 
lowing is a zzkr jali, as given in the book 
Quulu ‘l-Jamil, by Maulawi Shah Walivu 
‘liah, of Delhi :— 

The worshipper sits in the usual sitting 
posture and shouts ‘the word Allah (God), 
drawing his voice from his left side and then 
from his threat, 


Sitting as at prayers he repeats the word 


Allah still louder than before, first from his 
right knee, and ther from his left side. 

Folding his legs under him he repeats. the 
word Allah first from his right knee and then 
from his left side, still louder? . 

Still remaining in the same position, he 
shouts the word Allah, first from the left 
knee, then from the right knée, then from the 
left side, and lastly in front, still louder! 

Sitting as at prayer, with his face towards 
Makkah, he closes his eyes, says “ La”— 
drawing the sound as from his navel up 
to his left shoulder; then he says ¢aha, 
drawing out the sound as from. his brain; 
and lastly “ila llahu,” repeated from his left 
side with great energy. 

Each of these stages is caused a zard, 
‘They are, of course, recited many hundreds 
of times over, and the changes we have de- 
scribed aceount for the variations of sound 
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and motion of the boy described by Eastern 


travelers who have witnessed the perform- 
ance of a zekr. 

The following is a ihr khe/i, or that which 
is performed in either a low voice or men- 
tally. 

Closing his eyes and lips, he says,“ with 
the tongue of the heart,” 

Allehu Sami‘un, ** God the Hearer.” 

Allahu Basirun, ‘‘God the Seer.” 

Allahu ‘Alimun, “ God the Knower.” 

The first being drawn, as it were, from the 
navel to the breast; the second, from the 
breast to the brain; the third, from the 
brain up the heavens; and then aguin re- 
peated stage by stuge backwards and for-. 
wards. 

He says in alow voice,“ Al/ah.” from the 
right knee, and then from the left side. 

With each exhalation of his breath, he 
says, “la ilaha,” and with each inhalation, 
* alla "Mlahu.” 

This third zarb is a most exhausting act 
of devotion, performed, as it is, hundreds or 
even thousands of times, and is, therefore, 
considered the most meritorious. 

lt is related that Maulawi Habibu ‘llah. 
living in the village of Gabdsanri, in the 
Gadin country, on the Peshawur frontier, 
became such an adept in the performance of 
this zar6, that he recited the first part of the 
ztkr a tlaha with the exhalation of his breath 
after the mid-day prayer: and the second 
part, tla “Uihu. with the inhalation of his 
breath before the next time of prayer, thus 
sustaining his breath far the period of about 
three hours! 

Another act of devotion, wich usually ac 
companies the ztkr, is that of Murdgabeh, or 
meditation. 

The worshipper first performs zikr of the 
following :— 

Allaho hazivi, “God whe is present with 
me.” 

Allaho naziri, * God who sees me.” 

Allaho shahidi, “ God who witnesses mo.” 

Allaho ma‘i, ** God who is with me.” 

Having recited this zzkr, either aloud or 
mentally, the worshipper proceeds to medi- 
tate upon some verse or verses o1 the Qur'an, 
Those. recommended for the Qadiriyah Fagirs 
by Maulavi Shak Waliyu’llah are the Jollow- 
ing, which we give as indicating the line of 
thought which is considered most devotion 
and spiritual by Muslim mystics :-- 

1. Siratu ’l-Hadid (Ivii.), 3 :-—- 

“ He (God) is first. He is last. The Mani- 
fest, and the Hidden, and who knoweth all 
things.” 

2. Suratu *l-Hadid (Ivii), 4 :— 

‘‘ He (God) is with you whexesoever ve be.” 

3. Suratu Qaf (1.), 16 :— 

““We (God) are closer to him (man) than 
his neek-vein.” 

:. Suratn ‘l-Baqarah (ii.) 109 :— 

“ Whichever way ye turn, there is fhe face 
of God.” 

5, Siratu ’n-Nisa’ (iv.), 125 :— 

“God encompasseth all things.” 
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6. Siiratu ’r-Rahman (lv.), 26, 27:— 

“All on eurth shall pass away, but the 
face of thy God shall abide resplendent with 
majesty and glory.” » 

Some teachers tell their disciples that the 
heart has two doors, that which is fleshly, and 
that which is spiritual ; and that the zikr jali 
has been established for the opening of the 
former, and zikr khaf? for the latter, in order 
that they mey both be enlightened. 

To the uninitiated such a ceremony appears 
but a meaningless rite, but to the Sifi it ie 
one calculated to convey great benefit to his 
inner man, as will appear from the following 
instruetions which are given by a member 
of the Order respecting the zzkr, which he 
says is 2 union of the heart and the tongue 
in calling upon God's name. ‘In the first 
place, the Shaikh, or teacher, must with his 
heart recite, ‘There is no God but Allah, 
and Muhammad ig the Prophet of Allah,’ 


whilst the Murid keeps bis attention fixed by | 


placing his heart opposite that of the Shaikh; 
he mast close his eyes, keep his mouth firmly 
shut, and his tongue pressed against the 
voof of his moith; his teeth tight against 
each other, and hold his breath; then, with 
great force, accompairy the Shaikh in the 
zikr, which he must recite with his heart, 
and not with bis tongue. He must retain 
his breath patiently, xo that within one re- 
spiration be shall say the z¢kr three times, 
and by this means allow his heart to be im- 
pressed with the meditative zekr.” 

“ The heart,” the same writer continues, 
“in this manner is kept constantly occupied 
with the idea of the Most High God; it will 
be filled with awe, love,and respect for Him; 
and, ifthe practiser arrives at the power of 
continuing to effeet this when in the com- 
pany of a crowd, the zékr is perfect. If he 
cannot do this, it is clear that he must con- 
tinue his efforts. The heart isa subtle part 
of the human frame, and is apt to wander 
away after worldly concerns, sq that the 
easier mode of arriving at the proceeding is 
to compress the breath, and keep the 


mouth “~saly closed with the tongue forced 
aga’ .e lips. Tho heart is shaped like 
the a fiy-tree; your meditations 
show, > foreed upon it, whilst you men- 


tally reciza the ztkr. *Let the “ Za” be up- 
ward, the “ s/aha” to the right, and the whole 
phrase “fa ‘uha illa ‘llahu” (There is no 
God but Alla) be formed upon the fir-cene, 
and through 2b ass to all the memiers of the 


whole trame, and they feel itis warmth. By 


this means the world und all its attractions 
Gisappear from your vision, and you are 
anabled to behold the excellence of the Most 
High. Nothing must be allowed to distract 
your attention from the zzkr, and ultimately 
you retain, by its medium, ® proper concep- 
tion of the Tauhid, or Unity of God: 

‘The cone-shaped heart rests in the left 
breast and contains the whole trath of mars 
Indeed, it signifies the * whole truth ’;.1t com- 
prises the whole of man’s existence within 
itself, and is a compendium of man; mankind. 
great and small. are but an extension of it, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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and it is to humanity what the seed is to the 
whole tree which it contains within itself: in 


fine, the essence of the whole of God's book 


aud of all Hie secrets is the heart. of man. 
Whoever finds a way to the heart obtains hie 
desire ; to find a way to the heart is needed by 
a heartful service, and the hoart accepts of 
the services of the heart. Itis only through 
the fatigues of water and ashes that the 
Murid reaches the conversation of the heart 
and the soul; he will be then so- drawn fo- 
wards God that afterwards, without any dif- 


- fieulty, he may without trouble, in case of 


need, turn his face from all others towards 
Him. He will then knowothe real meaning 
of the Fark (the abandonment of the world), 
the Hagigut (the truth), the Hurrtyat (the 
freedom), and the Zekr (the recital of God’s 
namnes.and praises).” 

As a curious instance of the superstitious 
character of this devotional exercise, the 
CGhishtiyah order believe that if a man sits 
cross-legged and seizes the vein called kuz- 
mas, which is under the leg, with his foes, 
that it will give peace to his heart, when 
aecompanied by a zikr of the “ naft wa isbat,” 
which is a ‘term used for the Kalimah,. 
uamely :— 

La iléha illa "ilahu, “ There is no deity but 
God.” . - 

The most common form of zzir is a recital 
of the ninety-nine names of God [NAMES OF 
Gop}, for Muhammad promised those of his 
followers who recited them a sure entrance 
to Paradise (Afishkat, book exi.); and to faci- 
litate the recital of these names, the zaker (or 
reciter) uses a tasbih (or rosary). [TasBin. | 

In addition to the forms of zikr ‘already 
mentioned there are three others, which are 
even of more common use, and are known as 
Tasbik, Tuhmid, and Takbir. They are need 
as exclamations of joy and surprise, as well | 
as for the devotional exercise of zikr. 

Taxbih is the expression Subhana lah! 
“6 Holiness be to God!” | 

Tahmid, Alhamdu i-Uach! “Praise be to 
God!” — 

Takbir, Allahu akbur! “God-is great!” 

When the Fasbit and Yahmid are recited 
together it is said thus, Subhana ‘Wahi bi- 
hamdi-hi, ie. “ Holiness be to God with His 
praise.” It is related in the Hadis that. Mu- 
hammad said, “ Whoever recites this sentence 
a hundred times, morning and evening, will 
have all his sins forgiven.” 

Muhammad said. “Repeat the Tasdjh a 
hundred times, and a thousand virtues shall 
be recorded by God for you, ten virtuous 
deeds for each repetition.” 

In forming our estimation of Muhammad 
aud Muhammadanism, we must take into 
consideration the important place the devo- 
tional exercise of zékr occupies in the system, 
not forgetting that it has had the authorita- 
tive sanction of “ the Prophet” himself. 

The following is a graphic description of 
one of these devational performances, by Dr. 
Eugene Schuyler, in. his work on Turkistan :— 
_ “At abont ten o'clock one Thursday even- 
ing, in company with several friends, we went 
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to the mosque, and were at once admitted. 
Some thirty men, young and old, were on 
their knees in front of the giblah, reciting 
prayers with loud cries and violént moye- 
ments of the body, and around them was: a 
circle, two or three desp, of men standing, 
who were going through the same motions, 


We took up a position in one corner and | 


watched the proceedings. For-the most part 
the performers or worshippers had taken off 
their outside gowns and their turbans, for the 
night was warm and the exercise was violent. 
They were-reciting the words ‘ My defence is 
in God! May Allah be magnified! My light, 
Mubammad—God bless him! There is no 
God but God!” These words were chanted 
to various semi-musical notes in a low voice, 
and were accompanied by a violent move- 
ment of the head over the left shonider to- 
wards the heart, then back, then to the right 
shoulder, and then down, as if directing all 
the movements towards the heart, These 
texts were repeated for hundreds and- hundreds 
of times, and this zikr usually fasted for,an 
hour or two. At first the movémenta were 
slow, but continually increased in rapidity, 
until the performers were vvable to endure it 
any longer. Ii anyone failed-in his duty, or 
was slower, or made less movement than was 
required, the persotis who reguiated ihe en- 
thusiasm went vp to him and struck him 
over the bead, or pushed him back out of 
the circle and calied another into it. Occa- 
sionally persons got so worn out with their cries, 
and so wet with perspiration, that it became 
necessary for them to retire tor a few minutes 
rest, and their places were immediately taken 
by others. When their voices became en- 
tiraly hoarse with one cry another was begun, 
and finally the cry was struck up,* He lives! 
He lives! God lives!’ at first slowly, with an 
inclination of the body to the ground: then 
the rhythm grew faster and in cadence, the 
body became more vertical, until at last they 
all stood up: the measure still increased in 
rapidity, and, each one placing his hand on 
the shoulder of his neighbour, and then form- 
ing several concentric rings, they moved in a 
mass from side to side.of the mosque, Jeap- 
ing about and always crying: *He lives! 
God lives!’ Hitherto, there had been some- 
thing wild and vnearthly in it, but now to 
persons of weak nerves it became positively 
painful, and two of my friends were so much 
impressed as. to be obliged to leave the 
mosque. Although 1 was eufficiently cold- 
blooded to see the ridiculous rather than 
horrible side of this, I could not help receiving 
an improssion that the devotees were a pack 
of madmen, whose motions were utterly inde- 
pendent of any volition of their own..... 
The intonations of the voice were very re- 
markable, and were often accompanied by 
most singular gestures, the hands or a book 
being often held to the side of the mouth in 
order to throw the voice as far as possible. 
Often these recitations are merely collections 
of meaningless words, which always seem to 
produce the same effect on the hearers, and 
are constantly interrupted by cries of Hi, ho, 
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och, och, ba, ba, and groans and sobs, and the 
hegrers. weep, beat their breasta with their 
fists, or fall upon the ground,” 

The dancing and howling darweshea at 
Constantinople and Cairo have become public 
sights, and are familiar to those Kuropeans 
whe have visited those cities. 

We are indebted to Mr. Browns account of 
The Dervishes (Vritbner and Co., Ludgate Hill) 
for the following graphic description of one 
of these public recitals of zikx. [Faqrn.] 

The ceremony commences by the recital 
by the Shaikh of the seven first attributes of 
the Divinity, called by them the seven mys- 
terious words. ‘He next chants various pas- 
sages of the Koran, and at each pause the 
Dervishes, placed in a circle round the hall, 
respond in chorus by the word ‘ Allah!’ 
(God) or ‘Hoo!’ (Auwa or Hu, Be). In 
some of the societies they sit on their heels, 
the elbows close tv Lhose of each other, and 
ali making simultaneously light piovements 
of -the head and body. In others, the move- 
ment consists in balancing themselves siowly, 
from the right to the left, and from the left 
to the right, or inclining the body methodi- 
cally forward and aft. There are other socie- 
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‘ties in which these motions conrmence seated, 


in measured cadences, with a staid counte- 
nance, the eyes closed or fixed upon the 
ground, and are continued on foot. These 
singular exercises are consecrated under the 
name of Murakebeh (exaltation of the Divine 
glory) [muragqabah, ‘ meditation’], and also 
ander that of the Tevheed (celebration of 
the Divine unity) [Taukia], from. whieh 
comes the name Teybeed khaneh given to the 
whole of the halls devoted to these religious 
exercises, 

Tn some of theses institutions, such as the 
Kadirees, the Bufa’ees, the Khalwettees, the 
Bairamees, the Gulshenees, and the Ushakees, 
the exercises are made, each holding the other 
by the hand, putting forward always the 
right foot, and increasing at every step the 
strength of the movement of the body. This 
is calied the Devr (Dour), which may be 
translated the ‘dance or ‘rotation.’ The 
duration of these dances is arbitrary,—each 
one is free to leave when he pleases. Every 
one, however, makes it a point to remain as 
Jong as possible. The strongest and most 
robust of the number, and the most enthu- 
siastic, strive to persevere longer than the 
others; they uncover their heads, take off 
their turbans, form a second circle within the 
other, eniwine their arms within those of 
their brethren, lean their shoulders against 
each other, gradually raise the voice, and 
without ceasing reoeat ‘Ya Allan!’ (0 God), 
or ‘Y¥4 Hool’ (O Ie), increasing each time 
the movement of ths body, and not stopping 
until their entire strength is exhausted. 

“ Those of the o ter of the Rufa’ces excel 
in these exercises, They are, moreover, the 
only ones who use fire in their devotions. 
Their practices. embrace nearly all those of 
the other orders; they are ordinarily divided 
into. five different scenes, which last more 
than three hours, and which are preceded, 
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accompanied, and followed by certain cere- 
monies peculiar to this order. The first com- 
mences with praises which all the Dervishes 
offer to their sheikhs, scated before the altar, 
Four of the more ancient come forward the 
first, and approach their superior, embrace 
exch other as if to give the kiss of peace. 
and next place themselves two to his right 
and two to his left. The remainder of the 
Deryishes, in » body, press forward in a pro- 
cession, all having their arms crossed, and 
their heads inclined. Each. one, at first, 
salutes by a profound bow the tablet on 
which the name of his founder is inscribed. 
Afterwards, putting his two hands over his 
faee and his pveard, he 
Sheikh, kisses bis hand respectfully, and 
then they all go on with a grave step to take 
thejr places on the sheep-skins, which are 
spread ina hali-circle around the interior of 
the Lali. So soon as a circlo is formed, the 
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kneels before the ' 
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Dervishes together chant the Takbeer (Tak. 
bir, the exclamation Allahu akbar, ‘God is 
| exalted’) and the Fatiha (Fotihah, the first 
chapter of the Qur'an). Immediately after- 
wards the shaikh pronounces the words - La 
ilaha il? Allah (There is no deity but God), 
and repeats them incessantly; to which the 
Dervishes repeat ‘Allah!’ balancing them- 
selyes from side to side, and putting their 
ands over their faces, on their breasts, and 
their pydomen, and on their knees. 

“The second scene is opened by the 
Hamdee Mohammedee, a hymnin honour of the 
Prophet, chanted by one of the elders placed 

| onthe right of the sheikh. During this chant 
' the Dervishes continue to repeat the word 
| ‘ Allah!" moving, however, their bodies -for- 
ward and aft. A quarter of an hour laie 
! they all rise up, approach each other, and 
; press their elbows against each other, balan 

| ¢ing from right to left, and afterwards in a 


i 
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reverse motion,—the right ivot aiways firm, 
and the left in.a periodical movement, the 
reverse. of that of the body, all observing 
great precision of measure and cadence. Jn 
the midst of ‘this- exercise, they cry out the 
words‘ Ya Allah!’ followed by that of ‘ Ya 
Hoo!’ Some of the performers sigh. others 
sob, some shed tears, others perspire great 
drops, and all have their eyes closed, their 
faces pale, and the eyes languishing. 

‘6A pause. af some minutes is followed by 
a third scene, It is performed in the middle 
of an Ilahee, chanted by the two elders on 
the right of the sheikh. The Ilahoes are 
Spiritual centigues. composed: almost exclu- 
sively in Persian by, sheiks deceased in the 
odour of sanctily. The Dervishes then hasten 
their movements, and. to prevent any relaxa- 
tion, one of the first among them puts him- 
self in their centre, and excites them bv his 
example. If in the assembly there be, any 
strange Dervishes. which often happens. 


place of hanour ; and all fill it successively. 
the one after the other, shaking themselves 
as afaresgid. The only exception made is in 
favour of the Meylevees; these never perform 
any other dance than that peculiar to their 
owa order, which consists in turning round 
on each heel in succession, 
“ After’a new pause commences the fourth 
scene, Now all the Dervishes take off their 
turbans, form a circle, bear -their arms and 
shoulders against each other, and thus make 
the circuit of the hall at-a measured pace, 
striking their feet at interyals against the 
floor, and all springing up-at once. This 
dance continues during. the Ilahees, chanted 
alternately by the two elders to the left of 
| the sheikh. In the midst of this chant the 
| cries of ‘Ya Allah!’ are increased doubly, as 
| also those of ‘Ya Hoo!’ with frightful howl- 
| ings, shrieked by the Dervishes together in 

the dance. At the moment that they would 


they give them, threugh politeness, this 
| 
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seem to stop from sheor exhaustion, the 
sheikh makes a point of exerting them to 
new siforts by walking through their midst. 
makmyg also himself most violent movements. 
He is next replaced by the two elders, who 
double the quickness of. the step and the 
agitation of the body; they even straighten 
themselyes up from time to lime, and excite 
the onvy or emulation of the others in thoir 
astomishing efforts to continue the “daaice, 
until thoir strength is entirely exhausted. 

_ “The fourth seene leads to the Jast, which 
18 fue most frightful of all. the whoily pro- 
strated condition of the actors becoming con- 
yerted into a species af ecstasy which they 
call Halet (Halah), It is in the midst of this 
abandonment of self, or rather of religions 
delirium, that thoy make use of red hot irons. 
Several cutlassos and other instruments of 
sharp-pointed iron are suspended in the 
aiches of the hall, and upon a part of the 
wall to the vight of the sheikh. Near the 
close of thefonrth. scenc, two Dervishes take 
dawn eight yr uine of these instruments, heat 
them’ red-hot, and present them to the sheikh. 
He, after reciting some prayers oyer. them, 
‘and invoking the founder of the Order, Ahmed 
er Rufa'ee, breathes over them, and raising 
them slightly to the mouth, gives them to the 
Deryishes, who ask for them with the greatest 
eagerness. Then it is that these fanatics, 
transported by. frenzy,.séeize tpon these irons, 
gloat upon them tenderly, lick them, bite 
them, hold them between their teeth, and end 
by cooling them in fheir mouths! ‘Those 
who are unable to procure any, seize upon 
the cutlasses ‘nanging on the wall with fury, 
and stick them into their sides, arms, and 
legs. 

- “Thanks te tho fury of their frenzy. and to 
the amazing beldness: which they decm a 
merit ia the cyos of the Divinity, all stoically 


bear up against the pain which they expe- 


rience with apparent gaiety. If, however. 
some of them fall under their sufferings, they 
throw themselyes into the arms of their con- 
freres, but witheut, a complaint or the least 
Sign of pain. Some minutes after this the 
sheikh walks round the hall, visits each one 
of fhe performers in turn, breathes upon their 
wounds, rubs. them with saliva, recites 
prayers over them, and promises them speedy 
cures. It is said that twenty-four hours after- 
wards nothing is to be scen of their wounds. 

- “Tf is the common opinion «mong the Ru- 
fa’ees that the origin of these bloody prac- 
tices can be traced back to the founder of 
the Order. They pretend that one day. during 
the transport of his frenzy; Ahined Rufa‘eo 
put his legs in a burning basin of coals, and 
was immediately cured by the breath and 
saliva and. the prayers ef ’Abdnl Kédir Ghi- 
lauee ; they belinve that their foxnder received 
this same prerogative from heayen, and that 
vt his death ho transmitted it fo all the 
sheikhs his successors. It is for this reason 
that they give to these sharp instruments, 
and to thas® red-hot irons, and other objects 
ewploréd by them in their mysterious frenzy, 
the name of Gul, which ‘signilies «rose, 
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wishing to indi¢ate thereby that the nse 
made of them is as dateonule to the soul of 
the elect Dervishes as the odour of this flower 
may be te the voluptuary. 

“These extraordinary exercises secm to- 
have ‘something prodigious in them, which 
imposes on conrmon people, but they have not 
the samo effect on thé minds of men of good 
sense and reason. The latter bélieve less in 
the sanctity of these pretended thaumaturges 
than in the virtue of certain secrets which 
they adroitly use to keep up the illusion and 
the credulity of the spectators, even among 
the Dervishes themselves. It is thus, per- 
haps, that some assemblies of these fanatics 
have given, in this age of light, and in the 
heart of the most enlightened nation, ths 
ridiculous spectacle of these pious and bar- 
barous tuffooneries known by the name of 
convulsions. At all times, and amongst 
every people of the earth, weakness and cre- 
dulity, enthusiasm and charlatanry. have but 
too frequently profaned the most holy faith; 
and objects the most worthy-of our veneration 

* After the Rufa’ees, the Sa’dees have also 
the reputation of performing miracles, pretty 
much of the same sort as the preceding. One 
reads in the institutes of this Order, that 
Sa’d ed Deen Jebawee, its founder, when cut 
ting wood:in the vicinity of Damascus, found 
three snakes of an enormous length, an 
that, aficr having recited some prayers an: 
blown upon them, he caught them alive, and 
used them as a rope with which to bind his 
fagot. To this oceurrence they ascribe the 
pretended virtue of the sheikhs and the Der- 
vishes of this society, 1o find out snakes, to 
handle them, to bite them, and even to eat 
them, without any harm to themselves. Their 
exercises consist, like those of the Rufa’ces 
and vther Orders, at. first in seating them- 
selves. aud afterwards in rising upright; but 
in often changing the attitude, and in re- 
doubling therr agitatian even until they -be- 
come overcome witn fatigue, when they fall 
upon the floor motionless and without know- 
ledge. Then the sheikh, aided by his vicars, 
employs no olher means to draw them ont of 
this state of unconsciousness than to rub their 
arms and legs, and to breathe into their cars 
the words ‘La ilaha i? Allah,’ 

“ The Mevlevees are distinguished by the 
singularity of thoir dance, which has nothing 
in common with that of the other societies. 
They call it Sém'a (Samd‘) in place of Devr 
‘Daur), and the halls consecrated to it are 
called Sem’a khanehs. Their construction is 
also different. The apartment represents a 
kind of pavilion, sufficiently light, and sus- 
tained by cight columns of wood These 
Dervishes have aiso prayers and practices 
peculiar to themselves. Among them the 
public exercises are not ordinarily made by 
more than nirsie, eleven, or thirteen individuals, 
They commence by forming a circle, seated 
on sheep-skin spread upon the floor at equal 
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. ‘listances from each other ; they remain se 


a half-hour in this position, the arms folde 
the ‘eyes closed, the head inclined, and ab 
sorbed jn profonnd meditation 
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“The sheikh, placed on the edge of his 
seat on a small carpet, breaks silence by a 
hymn in honour of the Divinity; afterwards 
he invites the assembly to chant with him 
the first chapter of the Koran, ‘Let us 
chani the Fatiha,’ he says, in ‘ glorifying the. 
holy name of God, in honour of the blessed 
religion of the prophets, but’ ahove all, of 
Mobammed Mustapha, the greatest, the most 
august, the most magnificent of all the celes- 
tial envoys, and in memory of the first four 
Caliphs, of the sainted Fatimah, of the chaste 
Khadeeja, of the Imams Hasan and Husain, 
of all the martyrs of the memorable day, of 
the ten evangelical disciples, the virtuous 
sponsors -of our sainted Prophet, of ali his 
zealous and faithinl disciples. of all the 
Iméms; Mujtahids (sacred interpreters), of all 
the doctors, of all the holy men and women 
of Mussulmanism. Let us chant also in 
honovr of Hazreti Mevlana, the founder of 
our Order, of Hazreti Sultan ul "Ulema (his 
father), of Sayid Burhan ed Deen (his 
teacher), of Sheikh Shems ed Din (his conse~ 
erator), of Valideh Sultan (his mother), of 
Mebammed *Allay ed Deen Efendi (his son 
and vicar), of all the Chelebees (his sueces-. 
sors), of all the sheikhg, of all the Dervishes, 
and al! the protectors of our Order, to whom 
the Supreme Being deigns to give peace and 
merey. Let us pray for the constant pro- 
sperity of our haly society, for the preserva- 
tiou of the very learmed and venerable Che- 
lebee Efendi (the General of the Order), our 
master and lord, for the preservation of the 
reigning Sultan, the very majestic and cle- 
ment Emperor of the Mussulman faith, for 
the prosperity of the Grand Vizier, and of the 
Sheikh ul Islam, and that of all the Moham- 
medan militia, of all the pilgrims of the holy 
city of Mekkeh. Let us pray for the repose 
of the souls of all the institutors, of all the 
sheikhs, and of all the Dervishes of all other 
Orders; forall good people, for all those who 
have been distinguished by their good works, 
their foundations, and their acts of benefi- 
cence. Let us pray also for all the Mussul- 
mans of one and the other sex of the east 
and the west, for the maintenance of all pros- 
perity, for preventing all adversity, for the 
accomplishment of all salutary vows, and. for 
the success of all praisoworthy enterprises ; 
finally, let us ask God to deign to preserve in 
a the gift of His grace, and the fire of holy 
ove, 

“After the Fatiha, which the assembly 
chant in a body, the Sheikh recites the Fa- 
tiha and the Salaw&t, to which the dance of 
the Dervishes sticceeds, Leaving their 
laces all at once, they stand ina file to the 
eft of the superior, and, approaching near 
him with slow steps, the arms folded, and 
the head bent to the floor, the. first of the 
Dervishes, arrived nearly opposite. the Sheikh, 
salutes, with a profound inclination, the 
tablet which is on his seat, on which is the 
name of Hazreti Meylana, the founder of the 
Order. Advancing uext by two springs for- 
ward. to the right side of the superior, he 
turas toward bim, salutes him with reverence. 


| 
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and commences the dance, which consists in 
tarning on the left heel, in advancing slowly, 
and almost insensibly making the turn of the 
hall, the eyes closed, and the arms open. He 
is followed by the second Dervish, he by the 
third, and so on with all the others, who end 
by filling up the whole of the hall, each re- 
peating the same exercises separately, and all 
at 8 certain distsnce from each other. 

“This dance lasts sometimes for a couple 
of hoars; it is only interrapted by two short 
pauses, during which the Sheikb recites dif- 
fereut prayers. Towards the close of the 
exercises, he takes a part in them himself, 
by placing himself im the midst of the Der- 
vishes; then returning to his seat, he recites 
some Persian verses expressive of good 
wishes for the prosperity of the religion, and 
the State. The General of the Order is again 
named, aiso the reiguing Sultan, in the fol- 
lowing terms: ‘The Emperor ci the Mussal- 
mans, and the most august of monarchs of 
the house of Othman, Sultan, son of a sultan, 
grandson of a sultan, Sultan » sen of 
Sultan . Khan,’ &e. 

“ Here the poem mentions all the princes of 
blood, the Grand Vizier. the Muftee, all the 
Pashas of the empire, the "Ulemas, all the 
Sheikhs, benefactors of the Order, and of all 
the Mussulman peers, invoking the benedic- 
tion of heaven on the success of their arms 
against the enemies of the empire, ‘ Finally, 
let us pray for all the Dervishes present and 
absent, for all the friends of our holy society, 
and generally for all the faithful, dead and 
living, in the east and in the west. 

“ The ceremony terminates by chanting the 
Fatiba, or frst chapter of the Koran.” 

(John P. Brown, The Dervishes, or Oriental 
Spiritualism, p. 218 seqq.) 

These ceremonies of zikr would at firet sight 
appear to have little in common with original 
Muhammadanism, but there appears to be 
httle doubt that the practice of reciting the 
word AU@h and other similar expressions, com- 
menced in the days of Muhammad himself, 
and this even the Wahhabis admit, who at 
the same time condemn the extravagances of 
the Howling and Dancing Darveshes of Tur- 
kistan, Tarkey, and Egypt. . 

A chapter is devoted to the Prophet's in- 
junctions on the subject in all large books of 
traditions, called Babu 'z-Zikr, from which 
the following sayings of Muhammad have 
been selected :— 

Whenever people sitandremember God. they 
are surrounded by angels which cover them 
with God's favour, and peace descends upon 
them, and God remembers them in that 
assembly which is near him. 

Verily there aré angels who move to and 
fro on the roads:and seek for the remen- 
berers of God, and when they find an as- 
sembly remembering God, they say to one 
another, “ Come ye to that which ye were sesk- 
ing.” Then the angels cover them with their 
Wings as far as the lowest heaven, called the 
region of the world, The Prophet said: When 
the angels go to the court of God, God asks 
them, while knowing better than- they, ‘* What 
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de my servants yay and do?” Then the 
angels say, “They are reciting the Tasbih, 
ae Takbir, the Tahmid, and the Tamjid for 
‘hee.” 


have not seen Thee.” Then God says,‘* What 


would their condition be if they had seen 


Mo?” The angels say, “If they had seen 
Thee, they would be more energetic in wor- 
shipping Thee and in reciting the Tamajid, 
and they would be more excessive in repeat- 
ing the Tasbih.” God says, “ Then what do 
they want?” The angels say, “ Paradise.” 


And God says, ‘‘Have they seen | 
- Moe?” The angels say. “No, by God, they | 


Then God says, “ Have they seen Paradise?” | 


The angels say, ‘We swear by God they 
have not.” Then God says, “What would 
their state have been had they seen Para- 
dise?” The angels say, “If toey had sean 
Paradise, they woald be yery ambitious tor 
it. and would be excessive wishers of it; and 
very great desirers of it.” God says, “ What 
thing is it they seck protection from?” The 
angele say, “From hell tire.” God says, 
‘Have they seen the firey” The angels say, 
«No, by God, if they had seen the fire——” 
God says,“ How would they have been nad 
they seen the fire?” The angels say, “ If they 
bad seen the fire, they would be great run- 
ners from it, and would be great fearers of 
it.” Then God says, “I take ye as witnesses 
that verily I have pardoned them.” One of 
the angels said, “There is a person amongst 
taem who is not a rememberer of Thee. 
and is only come on accouni of his own 
needs.” 

There is a polish for everything that takes 
rust, and the polish for tue heart is the re- 
membrance of God, and there is no act that 
redeems from God’s punishments so much as 
the remembrance of Him, The Companions 
said, “Is not fighting with the infidels also 
like this?” He said, “No, although he 
tights until his sword be broken.” 

“ Shai) 1 not inform you of an action which 
is better for you than fighting with infidels 
and cutting off thetr heads, and their cutting 
off yours?” The Companions said, “ Yes, 
inform ua.” ‘The Prophet said, “ These 
actions are remembering God.” 

‘Abdullah ibn Aus said :—An ‘Arabi came 
to the Prephet and asked, “ Whichis the best 
of men?” The Prophet said, ‘‘ Blessed is the 
person whose life is long and whose actions 
are good.” The ‘Arabi said, “O Prophet! 
which is the best of actions, and the most 
rewarded?” He said, “The best of actions 
is this, that you separate from the world, and 
die whilst your tongue is moist in repeating 
the name of God.” 

A man said, “ O Prophet of God, really the 
rules of Islam are many, tell mie a thing by 
which I may lay hold of rewards.” The Pro- 
phet said, ‘Let your tongue be always moist 
in the remembrance of God.” 

« Verily tbere-are ninety nine names of (od ; 
whosoever counts them up shall enter into 
Paradise.” And in another tradition it is 
- added, “God is Witr and like Witr.” 

When Zi ‘n-Nin (Jonah) the prophet 
prayed his Lord, when he was in the fish's 
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belly, he said, “ There is no Deity but Thoe 
Lextol Thy holiness. Verily Iam of the ux 
just ones.” And a Mussalman who sappli- 
cates God with this petition will have his 
prayer granted. 

The best expressions are these four: 
Subhana Allahi. al-Hamdu Lill@hi, La ilaha 
ila ‘abu. and Allahu akbar ; and it does not 
matter with which of them you begin. 
Verily I like repeating these four expres- 
sions: O hs God ! Praise be to God! 
There is no deity but Godi and God is 
Great! better than anything upon which the 
sun shines. 

No one can bring a better deed on the Day 
of Resurrection (unless he shall have said 
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_ the like or added to it) than he who haa re- 


cited, ““O Holy God! Praise be to Thee!” 
one hundred times every morning and 
evening. 

There are two expressions light upon the 
tongue and heavy in the scale of good works, 
and they are, ‘‘O Holy God! Praise be to 
Thee!” and “(Q Holy God! the Mighty 
One | ’ 

That person who shall say, “ There is no 
deity but God, who has no partner, to whom 
is dominion and praise and power,” one hun- 
dred times, shall receive rewards equal to the 
emancipating of ten slaves: and one hundred 
good actions shali be written for him, and one 
hundred of his sins shall be blotted out; and 
those words shall be a proteetion so him from 
the devil aud his wickedness. in that day in 
which he shall hiave repeated them, axtil the 
night. Nor can anyons perform a better deed 
for the Day of Resurrection than this, unless 
he has done even more. 

Moses said,**O my Lord, teach me how i 
am to call upon Thee.” And Ged said, “O 
Moses, recite ‘ There is no deliy but God! ** 
Then Moses said, * O my Lord, every one of 
Thy people say this.” And God said, «0 
Moses, if the seven heavens and their inhabi- 
tants and the seven earths were put inbo one 
seale, and this expression, ‘ There is no deity 
but God,’ into another, these words wouid ex- 
ceed in weight.” 

Reciting “O Holy God” is half the scale 
of good works, and reciting “ God be praised,” 
filis the scale. The recital of “There is no 
deity but one,” removes the curtain between 
the worshipper and his God. 

He who recites with an unsallied heart 
“There is no deity but God,” shall have the 
doors of heaven open for him nutil he reaches 
the throne of God, as long as he abstains 
from great sins. 

The ejaculation, “There is no power and 
strength but in God,” is medicine for ninsty- 
nine pains, the least of which is melancholy. 

“ There are two qualities which, being prac- 
tised by anyone, shall cause him to enter 
Paradise ; they are small and easy, and it is 
easy for anyone tu practise them. One of 
them is this: saying ‘God is holy’ ten 
times after every prayer, ‘Praised be God’ 
ten times, and ‘God is great’ ten times.” And 
verily I saw the Prophet counting these 
words on his hand, aud he would say, “ Then 
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these words are one hundred and fifty with 
the toggue in the day and night, but they are 
one thousand and five hundred in the scale 
of actions, reckoning ten for one. And the 
second is this: when he goes to his bed- 
chamber, let him say, ‘God is holy,’ and 
‘God be praised,’ and ‘God is great.’ then 
that is one hundred on the tongne and a 
thousand in “the scales. Then which of you 
is it that commits two thousand five hundred 
vices in the day and night, so that these 
words may cover them?” The Campanions 
said, “ If when we repeat these words we have 
so many rewards, why should we not say 
them?” ©The Prophet said, “The Devil 
comes to one of you when al prayers and 
says to him, ‘ Remember so-and-so.’ till you 
have finished your prayers; and the Devil 
comes to you in yonr bed-chamber, and is 
always making vou-slcep.” 


aa-ZILLU ’L-AUWAL (J,)1 J). 
~ The first shade.” A Safi term for al-Aglu 
J-Auwal. [surFt.] 

ZILLU ’LLAH (83! Jb). “The 
Shade of God.” A Safi term for the /nsanu 
(Kamil, or the * perfect wan.” [suri] 

az-ZILZAL (jis). “The Farth- 
quake.” The title of the xcrxth Sirah of the 
Qur'an, beginning with the words * When ihe 
earth shall quake with its quaking.” 
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ZIMMAH (45), pl. zunaam, from 
the root zamm, © to blame.” A compact, cove- 
nat, or contract, a league or treaty, any en- 
gagemeut ur obligation, becauso the breaking 
thereof necessitates blame; and aright or due, 
for the neglect of which one is to be blamed. 
The word is also synonymous with. aman, iv 
the sense of security Of life and property, 

rofection or safeguard, aud promise of such ; 
eae aklu’z-zimmah, or, with suppression of 
the noun ahlu, simply az-:dnmah, the people 
with whom a compact or covenant has been 
made, avid particularly the Kitabis, or the 
people of the book, @e. Jews and Christians, 
and the Majisi or Sabeans, who pay the poll- 
tax called juzyah. [dJazyau.J An individual 
ol’this class_namely, a free non-Muslim sub- 
ject of a Muslim Government, who pays’ a 
poll- or vapitation-tax, for. which the Mus- 
lims are responsible for bis security. personal 
freedom. and religious toleration—is called 
zimmi (see the following article). 

In the Qur’an, the word zanmah occurs 


once, in the sense of clientship, or good faith, - 


‘4% oppposed to ties of blead. Sirah is. 


* How can they who add gods to God be in 
luague with God and with His Apostle, save 
those with whom ye made a league at the 
sacred temple? fo long as they are true to 
you, be ye true to them: verily, Ged loveth 
those who fear Him. 

“How cau “they? since if they prevail 
ugainst you, they will not regard, in. their 
‘lealing wilh you, either ties of blood or good 
faith: With their mouths they content you, 
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but their-hearis are averse. aud most of them 
are perverse ‘vers. 

* They sell the signs of God for a mean 
price, and turn others aside from his way : of 
a truth, evil is it that they du! 

“They respect net with » believer either 
ties cl blood or good faith; aud these are the 
transgressors.” 

In nircdern lauguage, the word zimmah has 
freyuently the meauing of conscience. (Com- 
pare Laue’s Arabic Dictionary. in loco.) 


ZIMMI (5°45), @ member of the 
Ahlu ’z-Zimmah, a non Muslim ‘subject of a 
Muslim Government, belanging té the Jewish, 
Christian, or Sabean creed, who, for the pay- 
ment of a poll- or capitation-tax, enjoys secu- 
rity of bis persop and property in a Mnham- 
madan country. 

One cf the most urgent duties enjoined by 
Mohammad upon the Muslim or true believer, 
was ‘he Jibad fi Sabili ‘Mahi. or exertion in 
the roxd of God, te. warfare for the spread 
of Islam, amongst the infidels within and 
Without Arabia [slap]; thus the whole 
world came to be regarded as divided into 
two great portions, the Daru ‘l-Harb and 
Daru ‘l-Islam [DARU 'L-MARB, DARU ’L-I8LAM] 
—the tevritorieg of War and tho territories 
of Peace. These twe divisions, ore of which 
represented the land of iniidelity and dark- 


} ness, the other that of light and faith, wore 


sunposed to he in a continual state cf open 
or latent belligerency, until the Daru ‘I-Islam 
should have absorbed the Dara ]-Harb and 
taith conquered unbelief. Intidolity, how- 
ever, Admits of degrees. Its worst’ shape is 
idolatry, that is, the worskip of idols instead 
of or besides the ona irne God ; and this, again, 
isa crime mest abceminsble ou the part of 
Arabs, “cince the Prophet was sent amongst 
them, and manifested himselt in the midst of 
them, and the Qur’an was delivered down in 
their language.” . Of an equally atrocious 
character is the infidelitr of. apostates, * be- 
cause they have become infidels, after having 
been led into the way of faith, and made 
acquainted with its excellence.” In the,.case 
of neither, therefore, is a compromise admis- 
sible; they must accept or re-embrace the 
faith, or pay with their lives the full penalty 
of their crime. 

With regard to the idglaters of a non- 
Arabic or ‘Ajam country, which latter expres: 
sion in the timos of early Islam. particularly 
applied to the Persian Empire, agh-Shafit 
maintains that destruction is incurred by 
them also; but. the other learned doctors 
agree that it is lawfal to reduce -them. to 
slavery, thus allowing them, as it were, & 
respite during which it may please Ged to 
direct them inio the right path, but making, 
at the same time. their persons and substance 
subservient to the cause of Islam. 

_ Fhe least objectionable form. of infidelitw 
in the eyes of Muhammad and his ‘followers, 
is that of the Kitabis ox people of the Book 
(ahlu 'l-kitéb), i.e. the Jows, as possesscors of 
the Old Testament, or Taurat, and the Chris- 
rians, to whom. moreover, the Injil (Gospel ; 
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was revealed. As they are not guilty of an 
absolute denial, but only of a partial perver- 
sion of the truth, only part of the punishment 
for disbelief is their due, and it is imposed 
upon them in the shape of a tribute, called 
poll- or capitation- tax [JAZYAH], by means of 


which they secure protection .for their pro-. 


perty, personal freedom, and religious tolera- 
tioh from the Muslim Govornment. The same 
pene is extended to the Majisi or 

abeans, whose particular form of worship 
was more leniently judged by Muhammad: 
and the Traditionists than that of the idolaters 
of Persia. 

This is the state of things if a country 
inhabited by such infidels be conquered by a 
Muslim army :, theoreticaily, the inhahitants, 
together with their wives and children, are 
considered as plunder and property of the 
State, and it-would be lawful to reduce them 
to slavery. In practice, however, the milder 
course prevails, and by paying the stipulated 
eapitation-tax, the subdued people become, 
in the quality of Zimmis. free subjects of the 
conquering power, whose condition is but 
little inferior to that of their Muslim fellow- 
subjects. 

The relations of an alien or Harbi—that is, 
one who belongs to the people of the Darn: 'l- 
harb—to a Muslim community. which he 
visits, in time of peace, for the sake of tralfic 
or any other legitimate purpose, are regulated 
by that high conception of the duties of hos- 
pilality, which was innate with the ancient 
Arab, and which prompted him to defend and 
honour even a mortal enenry, as soon as be 
might have crossed as a chance guest. the 
threshold of his tent.’ 

Qn entering the territory. an alien can 
claim a guesi’s protection from tie fist met 
Muglim, be it even the lowest peasant, and 
haviug obtained this protection, he is entitled 
fo remain in the country uumolested for the 
term of a whole year. The authorities, how- 
ever. must within the year give him netice 
that, if he should remain until its completion, 
capitalion-tax will be imposed upon him, and 
in such notice the permission for his stay may 
be limited to some months only, if for some 
reason or other it should appear advisable 
or necessary todo so. If the alien conlinne 
in the country beyond the full or limited time 
prescribed. hie: becomes ipso facto liable to 
the capitation-tax, and if, after thus becom- 
ing a Zini, he be desirous of returning to 
his own country, he may be prevented, as now 
being bound to the Muslim Governinent by a 
contract of fealty. %m similar manner an 
alien becomes a Ziinmi upon purchasing {ri- 
bute land and paying the impost on it, and is 
then liable to captitatian-tax for the ensuing 
year. An alien woman turns Zimmiyah . by 
marrying a2 Zimmi, because thereby slic 
undertakes to reside in the Muhamunadan 
state. ‘(See Hamilton’s Aidayah,; vol. ii. p. 
196.) 

heamis do not. subject theinselves to the 
Jaws of Islam, either with respect to things 
which are merely of a religious nature, such 
as fasting and prayer, or wilh respect to those 
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tempvural acts which, though contrary to the 
Muhammadan religion, may be legal by their 
own, such as the sale of wine or swine’s 
flesh. The construction of places of warship 
in the Muslim territory is ‘unlawful for therm. 
unless within their’ own houses, but if 
churches and synagogues originally belonging 
to Christians and Jewa bo destroyed or fall 
to decay, they. are at liberty to rebuild and 
repair them. This is the rule with regard to 
cities, because, as the tokens of Islam, such 
as public prayer, festivals, &c., appear there, 
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‘Zimmis should uot be permitted to oxhibit 


the tokens of infidelity in. the face of them; 
in villages and hamlets, on the other hand, 
where the tokens of Islam do not appear, 
there is no occasion to prevent the consiruc- 
tion of Christian and Jewish places of war- 
ship. (See Hamilton’s Hidayah, vol. ii. p. 
219. 

ey some slight restrictions with regard to 
dress and equipage, Zimmis are held in ail 
transactions of daily life pretty much on a 
footing of equality: with Muslims. Like chil- 
dren. women and slaves. a Zimini has no legal 
share in the booty, but only a discretionary 
allowance out of it, if he has taken part in 
the fight. If he has acted as a guide, and 
his services as such have been attended with 
any eminent advantage, he may, however, 
receive even a larger share than @ Muham- 
madan combatant.  (Hamilton’s J/idayah, 
vol. ii., p, 173.) 

Every marriage that is lawful between two 
Muslims, is lawful between two Zimmis. 
Marriages that are not lawful between two 
Muslims are of several kinds. Of: these there 
is the marriage without witnesses, Whena 
Zimmi marries a Zimmiyah without witnesses, 
and such marriages are sanctioned by their 
religion, the marriage is lawful. So that, if 
they should afterwards embrace the Musdim 
faith, the marriage would still be established. 
And in like manner, if they should not. em 
brace that faith, but shonld both claim from 
the judge the application of the rules of 
Islam..or.one of them should make such a 
claim, thé judge is not to separate them. 
There is also the marriage of a woman during 
her ‘iddak- on’ account of another man 
[‘1wpaHn}. When a Zimmi marries a woman 
in her ‘zddgh for another man, that man: being 
a.Muslim, the marriage is invalid, aud may 
be objected to before their adoption of the 
Muhammadan religion, even though their 
own religion should recoguise the legalily of 
marrjage in the state of dduh; but if the 
‘iddah were rendered incumbent on the 
Woman on account of an infidel, and mar- 
yiages in a state of ‘tdduh are accounted law- 
ful in the religion of the parties, it cannot be 
objected. to while they remain ina state of 
infidelity, according to general agreement. If 
under these circumstances they afterwards 
adopt the Muslim faith, the marriage remains 
fixed ‘and established, according lo Abu 
Manifah, whose decision is considered valid 
in spite of the different opinions of Abu 
Yusuf and Muhammad, and the judge is not 
to separate them, though both of them or 
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only one of them should adopt the faith, or 
both or only one of them should bring the 
matter before the judge. In the Mabsit it 
is stated that the difference between the 
masters was only when the reference to the 
judge, or the adoption of the faith, takes 
place during the subsistence of the ‘tddah ; but 
where it docs not take place till after the 
‘iddah has expired, the parties are not to be 
Separated. according to all their opinions 
(Baillie’s Digest of Moohummudan Law, Hunt 
feca, p. 178.) 

Ifa Zimwi marry a Zimmiyah, making the 
dover consist of wine or pork, and one or 
both should afterwards embrace the faith 
before the wife has obtained seisin, according 
to Abii Hanifah, the woman is entitled to 
receive the actual article, if it has been 
‘identically specified,’ but if not, the- esti- 
mated value of the wine, or her proper dower 
in Hiew of the pork, as.the case miay be, Abi 
Yiisuf maintains that she is to have her propor 
dower, and Muhammad the astimated value 
in all cases. If a Christian Zimmi marry a 
Christian Zimmiyah, without specifying any 
dower, or oma specified dower consisting of 
carrion (flesh of an animal not lawfully slain), 
such a8 may be deemed iawful by members 
of their profession, and have sexual inter 
course with her, cr divorce her without con- 
summation, or die without consummation, 
acoording to Abii Hanifah, she is not entitled 
to any dower, althongh both parties may 
have embraced the faith. in the interim; but 
according to Abt Yiisuf and Muhammad, she 
will take her proper dower if the husband 
consummate the marriage, or die without con- 
summation, and will be entitled to a present 
if she be divorced without consummation. 
(A. Rumsey, Moohummudan Law of Inherit- 
ance, p. 373.) 

When one of an infidel married couple em- 
braces the Mahammadan faith, Islam is to be 
presented to the other, and if the other adopt 
it, good and well; if not, they are to be sepa- 
rated. Ii the party is silent and says nothing, 
the judge is to present Islam to him time 
after time, till the completion of three, by 
way of caution. And there is no difference 
between a discerning youth and one who ia 
adult; so that a separation is to be made 
equally on the reftisal of the former as of the 
latter, according to Abi Hanifah and the 
Imam Muhammed. But if one of the parties 
be young and without sufficient discernment, 
it is necessary to wait till he has understand- 
ing; and when he has understanding, Islam 
is then to be presented to him; and if he 
adopt it, well; if not, a separation is to be 
made without waiting for his arriving at pu- 
berty. And if he be mad, Islam is to be pre 
sented to his parents, and if they, or one of 
them, should embrace it, good and well; if 
not, a separation is to he made between the 
married parties. If the husband should em- 
brace the faith and the wife refuse, the sepa- 
ration is not accounted repudiation ; but if the 
wife should embrace the faith and the husband 


decline, the separation in consequence is con- _ 


sidered a repudiation, since the canse of 
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separation proceeds from him. When a sopa- 
ration takes place between them by reason of 
refusal, and it is after consummation, she is 
entitled to the whole dower; and if it is be- 
fore consummation and through his. refusal, 
she is entitled to half the dower; but if 
through ber own refusal, she has no dower. at 
all. If, however, the husband of a Kitabiyah 
adopt the faith, their marriage remains un- 
affected in accordance with the general prin- 
ciple, that the miarriage between a Muslim 
and a Kitabtyah is originally lawful. (Bailley. 
Hanifeea Code, p. 180.) 

Whona Zimmi has repudiated his Zimmiyah 
wife three times, and then behaves to her as 
he had done before the repudiation, withoui 
marrying her again, or saying the words o! 
the contract over her; or when his wife has 
obtained a khul* or release (KHUL‘}, and he 
then acts to her as before without renewing 
the contact—they are to be separated, even 
thongh they should. net bring the matter to 
the judge. But if he repudiates her three 
times, and then renews the contract of mar- 
riage with her witheut her being married to. 
another, they are not to be separated. (Zh) 

The child follows the religion of the better of 
its parents. Hence, if one of them be a Muslim, 
the child is of the Muslim religion. The mother 
could not be so ad initio, but only in conse- 
guence of conversion to the Muhammadan 
faith, for’ s Muslim woman cannot lawfully be 
the wife of any other than a man of her own 
religion. So also, if ene of them should sub- 
sequently embrace Islam. having an infant 
child, the infant would become Muslim by 
virtue of the parent’s conversion, that is, 
when there is no difference of dar, by both 
of the parents being either within the Daru’l- 
Islam or the Daru ’l-Harb, or by the child 
being in the former at fhe time that its parent 
embraces the Muslim faith in the foreign 
country, for he then becomes constructively 
one of the Muslim people; but when the 
child is in the foreign country, and the parent 
within the Muslim territory, and he adapt 
the faith there, the child does not follow him, 
and is not a Muslim. A Majisi is worse 
than a Kitabi: and if one of the parents be 
a Majisi and the other Kitabi, the child isa 
Kitaébi, and may be lawfully married by a 
Muslim, to whom also things slaughtered by 
the child would be lawful. 

Generally, an infidel cannot inherit from a 
believer, nor, on the other hand, can a be- 
liever inherit from an infidel ; but infidel sub- 
jects of a Muslim state can inherit from one 
another. And it is immaterial, for such a 
purpose, whether they be of the-same reli- 
giou or not; all unbelievers being, in thie 
respect, considered as of one class. A Muslim 
may, however, make a bequest to a Zimmi 
and a Zimmi to a Muslim, as well as to an- 
other infidel, whether of the same or of a 
different retigion, not being 2. hostile alien. 
The testamentary po wer of a Zimmi is subjeet 
to the same limitations as that of a Muslim, 
so that bequests to a person entitled by 
inheritance are invalid, and bequests to any 
other person are invalid so far as they exceed 
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one-third of the testater’s property. This 
for the reason that, on entering into the coim- 
pact of Zimmah, he has agreed to conform 
to the taws of Islam in all temporal concerns, 
(See A. Rumsey, Mookewnmudan Law of In- 
heritance, p. 222.) 

The will of.g, Zimmi for secular purposes 
is valid, according to all opinions. Other 
than seenlar purpeses are of four different 
kinds. First, there are purposes which are 
qurbah, or a means of approach to Almighty 
God, both with Zimmis and Muslims; and be- 
quests for these purposes are valid, whether 
they be to a set of particular persons or not. 
Thus, when a Kitabi has directed, by his will, 
that slaves be purchased and emancipated on 
his account, whether with or without a speci- 
fication of individuals, or that a third of his 
property be bestowed in charity on beggars 
and the indigent, or expended in lighting a 
lamp in the Baitu ‘l-Muqaddas or Holy 
Temple of Jerusalem, or in making. war 
against the infidel Tartars, the bequest is 
valid 

Second, there are purposes which are sinful, 
both with the Zimmis and the Muslims; and 
beqnests for these purposes are valid, if they 
are to a set of pear persons, and the be- 
guest is a gift without regard to the pur- 
pesess but if the persons are not particu- 
larised. the bequest is void. If, thereicre, a 
Zimmi should bequeath, for instance, a third 
“of his property for the support of dissolute 
women, singers, and the like, the bequest is 
valid; if such persons are particularised and it 
is a gift to them; but if they are not parti- 
enlarised, if is void. 

Third. there are purposes which are qurbah 
with the Muslims, but sinfsl with the Zimmis. 
In this, as in the previous case, the bequest 
is & gift and valid if in favour of a set of 
particular persons; bat it is void, if the per- 
‘gong are not particularised. Hence,.if the 
third of a man’s property is to be expended in 
sending a set of Muslims on pilgrimage, or 
building 2 masjid, and the persons are parti- 
evlarised, the bequest or gift is valid, and 
considered to be coupled with a counsel to 
accomplish the stated purpose, leaving them 
at liberty to perform the pilgrimage, or erect 
the mosque, or not, as they please: 

Fourth and last. there are purposes which 
are sinful with a Muslim, but gurhah or meri- 
torious with a Zimmi; and bequests for these 
-are valid, accordingto Abi Hanifah, whether 
the persons be particularised or not; bat. 
void, according to Abi Yiisuf and the Imam 
Muhammad, when they are not specified. If, 
for instance, a Kitab bequeath a third of his 
property for the erection of a church or syna- 
gegue; or bequeath his mansion to be con- 
verted into a place of worship. of his religion, 
the bequest, according to the two disciples, 
is void, as sinful in the eyes of a Muslim, un- 
less it is for a particular class of persons, 
when itis 4 gift to them; but, according to 
Abit Hanifah, it is valid under all circum- 
stances. This, however, subject to the con- 
dition atated above. that the erection of such 
buildings takes place in villages and not in 
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towns, the bequest in the tatter case being 
inoperative. (See Bailley, Hanifeea Code, 
p. 673.) 

_ Hf a Jew or a Christian. being in sound 
health, build a church or a synagogue, and 
then die, such building is an inheritance, ac- 
cording to ail the doctors. and therefore 
descends to the heirs in the same manner as 
any other of the founder’s property. From 
the point of view taken by the two disciples 
this is evident enough. But with regard to 
Abu Hanifah’s doctrine, the question may be 
raised: What is the difference between the 
building of a church or synagogue in the time 
of health, and the bequeathing it by will, that 
Abt Hantiah. should hold it inheritable in 
the former instance, and not in the latter. 
This “objection” is met in the Hiddyah 
with the “reply”: “that itis not the mere 
erecting (of the church, &c.) which extin- 
guishes the huilder’s property, but the. ex- 
clusive dedication of the building to the ser- 
vice of God, as in the case of mosques erected 
by. Mussulmans; and as an infidel place of 
worship is not dedicated to God indisputably, 
it therefore still remains the property of the 
founder, and is consequently inheritable (in 
common with his other effects); whereas a 
bequest, on the contrary, is used for the very 
purpose of destroying a right of property.” 
(Hidayah, Grady’s Translation, p. 696.) 


ZINA’ (25). [apuLTBERY. ] 
ZINDIQ (323). A term now 


used to express a person in a hopeless state 
of infidelity. Some. say the word is derived 
from the Persian Zan-din, i.e: a9 woman’s reli- 
gion, Others assert that it is a term of rela- 
tion t0 the word Zand or Zend. which means 
“ explanation,” 2.e. the explanation of the 
book of Zardusht or Zoroaster. (See Lane's 
Arabic Dictionary, in loco.) 


ZIPPORAH. [sarvra’.] 
ZIYARAH (843), trom the root 


zaur, ‘to visit,” visitation, particularly of the 
tomb of the Prophet, and of the grave of any 
martyr or saint of the Muhammadan faith. 
In India and Central Asia, the word, always 
pronounced .ztyarav, ek way of abbrevia- 
tion, used for ztyarat-gah, z.e. for the place 
of such visitation, or the shrine connected 
with jt. 

Although it is held by Wahbabis and other 
Muslim puritans that the Prophet forbade 
the visitation of graves for the purposes of 
devotion, the custom has become so common, 
that it may be consMered part of the Muham- 
madan religion. And, indeed, it is difficnlt to 
believe that a religious teacher of Maham- 
mad’s cast of mind should have in principle 
opposed a practice which is so natural to the 
human heart.. However mnch he may have 
objected to the clamorous wailings and lamen- 
tations over the dead, in which the pagar 
Arabs of the ignorance, especially the women 
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; indulged, he was not jikeiy to be insensible 


‘to the solemn lesson whieh the resting- 
place of the departed teaches the living 
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ar to atifie in his followers the pious remem- 
brance of beloved friends and kindred who 
have gone before. We see, therefore, no rea- 
s0n-to doubt the genuineness of the following 
traditions, which ve translate from a mann- 
seript of the Mishkat, belonging to the Library 
of the India Office (Arahie MSS., No. 2143, 
New Catalogue. 154). and which- the compiler 
af that work has taken from such authorities 
ak Muslim, fbn Alajah, at-Tirmizi, &c. 

Baraidah related. the Apostle of God said - 
“ (Formerly) I forbade you to visit the graves. 
but you may visit them now. . . .” (Muslim.) 
Abi Hurairah related: the Prophet -visited 
the grave ot tis mother, and he wept ans 
caused these who were around him to weep 
also. Then bo said: “I begged Jeave from 
my Lord to ask forgiveness for ber, but it 
wes not granted me; then [ begged leave to 
visit her grave, and it was granted me; visit 
therefore the graves, for they remind you of 
death.” (Muslim.) 

Buraidah related: The Apostle of God used 
to instruct them, when they issued forth to 
the burial-places, to pronounce the words: 
‘Peace be apon you, O ye people of these 
abodes from amongst the Believers and the 
Resigned, and we, if God please, are surely 
overtaking you to ask salvation from God-for 
ms and you.” Muslim.) 

{bn ‘Abbas reiated: The Prophet, passed by 
some graves in al-Madinah, and he turned 
his face towards them and said: “Peace be 
upon you, O ye people of the graves; may 
God forgive us and you; ye ere the van of us 
and we (following) in your steps.” 

‘Ayishah related that when the turn of her 
night had come on the Prophet. s part, he used 
to step ont towatds the end of the night into 
al-Bagqi' (the burial-ground of-a!-Madinah) and 
to say: “Peace he with the abode of a be- 
lieving people; and the time that has been 
promised you as your appeinted term may 
come to you ou the morrow (speedily); and 
we, if please God, are ovortakine you, O God, 
grant forgiveness to the people of Bagi'n "}- 
Garqad.”” She asked : «What shall ae 10) 
Apostle of God. to wit, on visiting the 
graves?” He replied: “Sav. Peace he upan 
the people of these abodes trom amongst the 
Believers and the Resigned. and God have 
compassion on those of us that go before and 
those that follow; and we, if please God. are 
overtaking yon.” (Muslim.) 

Mubammad ibo Nu‘am related, the Prophet 
said- “ He whe visits the grave of his father 
4nd mother, or of either of them, on every 
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Friday, his sins are forgiven. and he is. 


written down as one pions.” (Baihaqi). 

Ibn Mas‘iid related, the Apostle of God said : 
* } had forbidden you to visit the graves, but 
Row ye may visit {bem, for they detach fram 
this world and remind of the-world to come.” 
(Ten Majah.)_ 

Abi Hlurairah related: “ The Apostle of 
God oursed women visiting thegraves ” To this 
the compiler of the Mishkat adds: At-Tirmizi 
calls this tradition a well-eupporied. and 
genuine one. and says: ' Some ot the learned 
are of non that this happened before the 
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Prophet permitted the visitation of the graves, 
but that when he did so, both men and women 
were included in the permission; and some 
again allege, that he only disapproved of 
women visiting the graves, beeause they are 
but little given to patience and much to 
fear.” 

In the face of these texts we cannot wonder 

that the practice of visiting the graves forms 
a marked feature in the religtous life of the 
Muhammadans, and that the tomb of the 
founder of Islam and the burial-places of its 
chief confessors have become the objects of 
great devotional reverence. Pilgrims to Mak, 
kah (exeept the Wahhabis) always proceed to 
al-Madinah to visit the Prophet’s shrine and 
to claim au interest m his: intercessions, aud 
in all Muhammadan countries there are ztya- 
rads or “shrines,” which are vistted by de- 
votees in order to obtain the iptereessions of 
the departed saint.. Such a ziyarat is. the 
gtave of KhwAjeh ‘Abdu lah Ansari, who 
flourished about the time of our King Joha, 
a.D. 1200, and who established such a repu- 
tation for sanctity: that even to this day his 
tomb, at Gazarghaiah near Herat, is visited 
by pilgrims from all: parts of the. province, 
This‘ tomb is an exceedingly fine pieee of 
Oriental seulpture. Upon its marble slabs are 
inscribed, in the-tinest sulag writing. verses 
from the Qur’an. But the chief historic inte- 
rest in the shrine of this saint is found in the 
faet that Dost Muhammad Khan, the great 
Afghan Ameer of Cabal (a.p. 1863), requested 
that his bones should be interred at the feet 
of Khwajah Abdu ‘lah, in orde: that. his 
dark deeds of blood may obtain forgiveness 
through tha potent intereession of this ancient 
saint. Such is ene-of ‘the many instances of 
the great importance which Eastern rulers 
have attached to. the sanctity of the very 
ground in which bave been buried the remains 
of some great teacher or ascotic. 
. Iu towns and in great centres of population, 
the tombs which are visited as ziydrats are 
usually substantial structures; but in villages 
they are often the most simple graves. marked 
by a few flags, and surrounded by a low wall 
to keep the sacred spot free from defilement.- 
Oftentimes the Eastern traveller will find a 
z1yurat on the road-side of seme desert. high- 
way. Probably it is the resting-place of some 
pilgrim who, returning from Makkah. died of 
disease or was slain by highway robbers,-in 
either case, according to the doctrines of 
Islam, suffering a martyr’s death. [Mantrr. } 
Such a ziya@rat will be taken charge of by 
some poor darwesh or faqir, who will erect a 
Shed near the sacred spot, and supply the 
weary traveller with a cup of cold water, as 
he stops and raises his hands in supplication 
at the shrine of the-mattyred saint. 

The ‘cures. performed.at ziydrats are diver- 
sified. Some will be.celebrated as. the place 
where rheumatism can he. curad. others are 
suitable for small-pox patients, whilst some 
have even gained a reputation as places of 
healing for those who are bitten by mad dogs. 


| The. grave. of Khushha} Khan Khatak the 


warrior poet of the Afghans, in the Peshawar 
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A ZIVABAT IN CENTRAL Asta. (A. F. Hole.) 


valley, is -visited by thousands of childless 
women,  —s. 

‘The ztyarats ave always visited. with the 
feet uncovered, and when the graye is covered 
with stones or pebbles, these are ased to rab 
upon the afflicted limbs. Some more sub- 
stantial monuments are supplied with brushes, 
which are used for the doable purpose of 
eleaning up the court-yard and for rubbing 
tipon the diseased body of the devotee. 

Those ziyarats are always lighted up with 
stall lamps on Thursday -evening, which is 
the -beginning of the Eastern Friday. Bat 
Sunday is beld to be a propitious day for 
visiting shrines. 

Adjoining mauy ziya7ats of eminence there 


will be mosques supported by large endow- 
ments, in whieh will be found a large number 
of students. Such is the renowned zeyarat of 
Kaka Sahib im the Khatak bills on the 
Afghéia frontier. Many ziydrats are. very 
Jargely endowed by princes and nobles, who 
have believed that they have obtained aseist- 
ance from tho intercessions of the departed 
saint. There is, however, ao proof that Ma- 


- hammad ever encouraged the belief that the 


prayers of deparicd saints were of any avail 
in the presence of the Almighty. Indeed, it 
is a distinctive teaching of Islam that even 
the Prophet himself cannot intercede fer bis 
own people until the Day of Judgment, {me- 
TERCESSION. | 
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A BOAD-8IDE ZIYARAT Ix CESTRAL asta, (E. S.Jues.) 


ZODIAC, The signs of. . Arabic | 


mintagatu “l-burtj (Byy—3t Salave). 
*The girdle or zone of towers.” Greek 
iad ae Mentioned. three times in the 
Qur’én. : 
Surah ixxxv. 1: 
“By the heaven 
( Burt.) 


with its Toeners!” 


Sirah sxv. 62: 

‘Blessed be He who hath placed in the 
Heayen the sign of the Zodiac! who bath 
placed in it the Lamp of the Sun, aud the 
lighi-giving Moon!” 

Strah av. 16: 

.© We have set the signs of the zodiac in 
the Heavens, and adorned’ and decked them 

' forth for the beholders. 
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“And We guard them from every stoned 
Satan, 

“Save such. as steal a hearing: and him 
doth a visible fame pursue.” 

{» explanation of the last verses, commen- 
tators tell us that the devils listen at the 
gate of heaven for scraps of the knowledge of 
futurity, and when detected by the angels, 
are pelted with shooting stars (see Sarah iii. 
31: “the pelted devil”; also Stirah xxvii. 8: 
“hurled at from every side ”). 

Soin the Talmud, in Chagiya xvi. 1, the 
shadeem, or “demons,” are said to learn the 
secrets of the future by listening behiud 
the pargéd or “ veil.” 

The names of the signs are: 

1. Hamal, Ram. 

2. Saur, Bull. 

3. Jauza’, Twins, 

4. Sartan, Crab. 

5. Asad, Lion. 

6. Sumbailah, lit. an “ear of corn,” Virgin. 

7. BMizan, Scales. : 

8. ‘Agrab, Scorpion. 

9. Qaus, Archer, 

10. Jadz, He-goat. 

ll. Dalw, Watering-pot. 

12. Hut, Fish. 


ZOROASTRIANISM. The ancient 
religion of Persia is only referred to once in 
the Qur’in, Sirah xxii, 17, as the religion of 
the Majis (cagesst), ‘the Magians. Most 
Muhammadan writers, especially amongst 
the Shi‘ahs, believe them to have formerly 
possessed a revelation from God which they 
have since lost. [au-magus.] 

ZUBAIR IBN ar-‘AUWAM (52 5 
ely} on). Cousin german to Mu- 
Coaead and one of the first who ombracec 
his religion. He is one of the ten, called al- 
‘Asharah al-Mubashsharah, to whom the Pro- 
phet gave certain assurances of Paradise. 
He was slain by ‘Amr ibn Jurmiiz on the day 
of the battle of the Camel (wag‘atu l-Jamal) 
Af 6. 


ZUHA (.se+). (1) That part of 
.the day about half-way between sunrise and 
noon, — 

(2) A period 
[PRarYeEr. } 


of voluntary prayer. 


(3) A2z-%ihd, the title of the xcmnrd Siirah | 


of the Qur’an, which hegins with tne words. 
“ By the noon-day brightness ” (zuhd). 


ZUHD (49;). Abstinence ; a reli- 
gicus life. Oxercising oneself in the service 
of God; especially being abstinent in respect 
of eating ; subduing the passions. 


az-ZUKHRUF (4,53). « Gilding,” 
The name of the xinird Sirah of the Qur’an. 
in the 34th verse of which the werd occurs: 
“And but that men would then have been 
one nation, we would have made for those 
who misbelieve im the Merciful, one roof of 
silver for their honecs, and steps up thereto 
which they might monnt: and to their houses 


Sa a 


“ust: 


ZULATKHA® 


doors, and bedsteads on which they might 
recline; and gilding.” 

ZULATKHA’, more corréctly ZA- 
LIKHA (lx). The wife of Poti- 
phar (Qit fir). “ Al-Baizawi says she was 
also called Ra‘il, An aecount of her tempting 
Joseph ‘is found in the xmth Sirah of the 
Qur’an, 23-25.:— 

'“And she in whose house he was, con- 
ceived a passion for him, and she shut the 
doors and said, ‘Come hither. He said, 
‘God keep me? Verily my lord hath given mo 
a good home: verily che injurious shajl not 
prosper.’ 

“Bat she longed ior him; and he had 
longed for her had he not seen a token from 
his Lord (the apparition pi his father, who 
said, ‘Hereafter shall the names of thy 
brethren, engraven en precious stones, shine 
on the breast of the High Priest. Shall thine 
be blotied out?’) Thus we averted evil and 
detilement from him; verily he was one of 
our sincere servants. 

“‘ And they both made for the door, and she 
rent his shirt from behind; and at the door 
they met her lord. ‘What, said she, ‘shall 
be the recompense of kim who intended evil 
to my family, but a prison or a sore punish- 
ment?” 

“He said, * She solicited me to evil.’ And 
& witness in her own family (an infant in the 
cradie) witnessed: ‘If his shirt be rent in 
front. then hath she spoken trath, and heisa 
liar: 

“** But if his shirt be rent from behind, then 
she hath lied and he is a man ef truth.’ 

“And when his lord saw his shirt torn 
from behind, he said, ‘ This verily is one of 
your devices! verily your devices are great! 

“* Joseph! turn uway from this; and thon 
O wife, ask pardon for thy crime: verily thou 
hast sinned.’ 

“And in the city the women said, ‘The 
wife of the Prince hath solicited her servant : 
he hath fired her with love: verily we per- 
ceive her to be in a manifest error.” 

“And when she heard of their'cabal, she 
sent to them and got ready a banquet for 
them, and gave each one of them a knife, and 
aaid, ‘Joseph, come forth to them.’ And 
when they saw him they extolled him, and 
cut their hands (instead of their food, through 
surprise at his beauty), and said, ‘God keep 
This 16 no man! This is none other 
than a noble angel! * 

“She said, «This, then, is he about whom 
ye blamed me. And I wished him indeed to 
yield to my desires, but he stood firm, But 
if he obey net my command, he shall. surely 
be cast into prison, and become one of the 
contemptible” : 

“ He said, ‘Omy Lord! 1 frefer the prison 
to compliance with her bidding: but unless 
Thou turn away their snares from me, | shall 
play the youth with them, and become one-of 
the unwise’; : 

“So his Lord heard him and turned aside 
their snares from him: verily He is the 
Hearer, the Knower. : ; 


ZV. "L-FIQAR 


“Then resolved they, even after they had 
seen the signs of his innocence; to imprison 
him for a time.” 

The explanations put into parentheses are 
notes-of Mr, Rodwel!’s, im whose translation 
the passage is given, and who quotes the 
corresponding Talmudic legends... 

This story of Yisuf wa Zulaikha’ has been 
celebrated in a well-known Persian, poem by 
‘Abdu ’r-Rabman Jami, and Hence Joseph 
has become the Adonis of the Bast. , 


ZU ’L-FIQAR (,48l 44). Lit. 


“The Lord of the Vertebri of the Back.” | 


The name of the celebrated sword which Mu- 
hhammad gave to his son-in-law ‘Ali. 


ZU ’L-HIJJAH (Salt 93). Lit. 
“ The Lord of the Pilgrimage.” The twelfth 
month of the Muhammadan year; so called 
‘because it is the montn appomted for the 
Makkan pilgrimage. 


ZU ’L-JALAL (Jdetl 3), “ Lord 
of Majesty.” One of the nimety-nine attri- 
butés of Ged. See Quan, Sarah lv. 78: 
“Blessed be the name of thy Luid possessed 
of majesty and glory.” 


ZU ’G-KIPL (Ja 55). Lit. “ Lord 
of a portion.” A worthy mentioned in the 
Qur’an, Strah. xxi, 85: “ And ‘Ishmael, and 
Idris, aud Zi ’\-Kifi, all of these were patient, 
and we made them eater into our mercy; 
verily they were among the. righteous.” Al- 
Baizawi says he was so ealled because he had 
a portion with Ged the Most .High, and gua- 
ranteed his people, or because he-had double 
the work of the prophets of his time, and 
their reward. According to some writers, he 
‘was either Elias, or Joshua; or Zachariah. ~ 
~ The root kaff; having also the meaning of 
*eare,” “ support,” other interpreters iden- 
tify him with the Obadiah of 1 
who stpporied one hundred pe in the 
cave; or Ezekiel, who is called Kafil by the 
Arabs. See Niebubr, Travels, vol. ii. p. 265. 


. ZULM (p55). Levt.. “ Putting a 
thing not in its proper place.” (Ar-Raghid, in 
loco.), ‘Wrong-doing ; acting tyranically. .Mu- 
hammad ibn af-faiyib, the author of Annota- 
tions on; the Qamits, says gulm is of three kinds: 
(1) between man and God, (2) between man and 
man, (8) between. inan and. bimseli. In tha 
Qur'an—. 

- Sirah iii. 50: “ God loves not. the tyrants 
(ag-galimina)” 

_Stirab iii, 104: “God desires not tyranny 
‘gulman) wate the worlds.” 
Sirah xxxi. 12: “ Associating (with God) 

is a mighty wrong (zulmun ‘agimun).” 

- Stirah ii. 54: It was themselves they were 
wronging (kant anfusa-hum yazlimuna),” 


ZULMAH (4s), pl. gulamat. 
“Darkness.” A term used in theology for 
(1). Ignorance, (2) Belief im a plurality of 
gods, (3) Transgressions, (4) Afflictions 

Qur’in, Sarah xxiv, 40: “Or like darkness 


ings xviii. 4, 


| 
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(ku-gulumatin) on a deep sea, there covers it 
% wave above which is a wave, above which 
is @ cloud,—darkness one above another,— 
when one puts out his hand he can scarcely 
see it; for he to whom Goé has given no 
light, he has no lieht.” 

ZU ‘L-QA‘DAH ‘(Sse 45). Lit. 
The “ Master of Truce.” The eleventh month 
of the Mnhammadan year, so called because 
it. was the month m which the ancient Arabs 
abstained from warfare. [MONTHS.] 


ZU L-QARNAIN (33355). Lit. 
He of the two horns.” - A celebrated por- 
sonage mentioned in the 18th chapter of the 
Qa’ran, who is generally considered to be 
Ajexandér the Great, although Muslim 
writers hold him to have been contemporary 
with Abraham. 

Al-Qastalani, the commentator on al- 
Bukhari, says: “ Zi “l-qarnain was a king 
named Sakandar, whose wazir, or. chancellor, 
was Khizr |Kuizk], and was contemporary 
with Abraham, the Friend of God, with whom 
he visited the Ka‘bah at Makkah. There is 
some difference or opinion as to his heing a 
prophet, bui all learned men are agreed that 
he was a wan of faith and piety.” 

Al-Baizawi says: “ He was Sakandar ar- 
Riirai, King of Persia and Greece.” 

Al-Kamalain say: “He was Sakundar ar- 
Rami, but was contemporary with Abraham, 
and not the Sakandar who lived about three 
hundred years before Christ, who was an 
infidel.” : 

Muhammad, in his Qur’an, whilst professing 
to.give an inspired account of Zi’l-qarnain, 
supplies us wits but @ confused descrip- 
tion, 28 fellows :— 

“They will ask thee of Zi’l-qarnain. Say: 
I will recite to you an account of him. 
Verily We (God) established his power upon 
the earth, and We gave him a means to ac- 
complish every end ; so he followed his way, 
until when he reached the setting cf the sun, 
he found it to set in a miry fount; and hard 
by he found a people. We (God) said, ‘O 
Zw i-garnsin! whether thou chastise or whe- 
ther thou treat them generously "—* Aa: for 
him who is impious,’ he: said, * we will chas- 
tise him ;’ then shall he be taken back to his 
Lord, atid He will: chastise bim with a 
grievous chastisement. But as to him -who 
believeth, and doeth iba; which is right, he 
shall have a generous recompense, and We 
will ley on them our easy behosts. Then 
followed he a ronte, until when- he reached 
the rising of the sgn, he found it to mse oh a 
people to whom We had given no shelter 
from it. Thus it was. And We had a full 
znowledge of the forees that were with him, 
Chen fellowed he a route, until he came be- 
tween the two -mountains, beneath whioh ne 
found 3 people who searce nnderstood a fan- 
guage. They said, O Zia'l-garnain! Verily 
Gog aud Magog (i.e. the barbarous people of 
Eastern 4eia) waste this land; shall we then 


ij pay thee tribute, so-thou build “a rampart 


between us and them ? He said, Bette: 
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than vcur tribute is the might wherewith my / 
Lord hath strengthened me, but help me stre-. 
nnously, and J will set a barrier between you 
and them. Bring me blocks of iron’—autt! 
when it filled the space between the moun- 
tain sides; Blow,’ said he, ‘upon it’—uantil 
when he had set tt on fire he said, ‘ Bring 
me molten .brasy that E may pour pon it.’ 
And Gog aut Magog. were not able to scale 
it, neither were they able to dig through it. 
* This,’ said he. ‘is a mercy frem my Lora.’” 
(Qur'an Sirah xviii. 82-96 ) 

There are different opinions as to the rea- 
son of the surname, “two-horned.” Some 
think it was given lim beeause he was King 
of (be Bast and of the West, ov because he 
had made expeditions to both those éatreme 
parts of the earth; or else because he had 
two herns on bis diadem, or two curls of-hair, 
like horns, on bis forehead. Perhaps there 
is some allusion to the be-goat of Daniel, al 
though he is represented with but one horn. 
7Dan. viii. 5.) 

(yy). 


Az-ZUMAR “ Troops.’’ 
The title of the xxxxih Surah of the Qne’an, 
tn. the 73rd verse of which the word occurs: 
“ But those who fear Cod shail be driven to 
Paradise in troops.” 


ZUNNAR (443). In Persia, the 
delt worn by Christians and Jews. .In India, 
the Brahrnanical thread A term used ‘amongst 
the Safis for sinverity in the path of reli 
gion, (Kashfu'l-Istitakal, in loco.) 


| own selves. 


ZU ’R-RAHIM 


ZOON-NON (yy3t 6). Lit. Man 
of the fish.” A fille given to the Prephet 
Jonah, ie‘Qur’an, Sirah xxi, 87, [asoNaH.} 


AURAH (7\,2). Let. “That which 
is very distant.” A term used by al-Baizawt 
the commentater for the Bottu ’l-Memer, or 
the model! of the Ka‘bah, which is said to be 
in the fourth heaven, and is refeired to in the 
Qur’én, Siitah li. 4: “By the visited home 
(ie. Baitu ‘l-Mumiir).” (See al-Baizawi. in 
tooo.) 


ZU ‘R-RAHIM (ep 59), pl. xa 
‘L-arham, or wu l-arhim. Lit. “A possessor 
of the womh”. A uterine relation. The 
plural form oft ‘l-arham oceurs twice in the 
Qauwan. 

Siirah viii. 76: “And they who havo be- 
lieved and have since fled their country, and 
fought at -yeur side shese also are of you. 
Those who are united by ties of blood (ale ‘I- 
arham), are the nearest of kim to each other 
according to the Book of God. Verily God 
knoweth all things.” 

Sirah xxxiii 6 “Nearer of kin’ to. the 
faithful is the Prophet, than they are to. their 
: His wives are their mothere. 
According to the Book of God, they who are 
related by blood (wlu 'l-arkam) are néarer the 
one to the other than other believers. and 
than those who bave fed their country for 
the cause of God: but whatever kindnees ye 
show to your bindred, shall be noted down in 
the Book.” 
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